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iiJotrS. 

REGINALD  DE  COURTENAY. 

In  his  sumptuous  work,  published  in  1825, 
styled  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  House 
of  France,  Richard  Barrti,  last  Lord  Ashburton  of 
the  Dunning  line,  is  considered  by  many  to  have 
settled  the  vexed  question  of  the  identity  of 
Reginald  de  Courtenay,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Devon  (see  “N.  & Q,,”  S.  v.  338).  The 
noble  author  devoted  a chapter  (the  thirtieth) 
to  discussing  whether  the  English  Courtenays 
“ really  descend  in  the  male  line  from  the  royal 
house  of  France  or  not,”  and,  giving  his  reasons, 
comes  to  the  conclu.sion  that  they  did,  and 
that  Reginald  was  in  all  probability  a younger  son 
of  Peter  of  France  and  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of 
'Courtenai,  “ though  not  named.”  He  has  “ there- 
fore thought  fit  to  insert  them  in  the  genealogical 
table  as  a branch  of  the  royal  house,  because  he 
believes  them  to  be  so.”  It  is  suggested  (p.  121) 
that  Reginald  may  have  come  to  England  in  1178, 
when  about  eighteen,  with  his  father  Peter,  who 
was  sent  over  by  Louis  VII.  on  public  business  as 
iimbassador.  At  court  he  may  have  met  with  a 
young  lady  of  rank,  a ward  of  the  king,  and  may 
have  married  her. 

Unfortunately,  h:s  lordship’s  theory  will  not 


stand  the  infallible  test  of  dates,  nor  square  with  all 
that  it  is  certainly  known  about  Reginald,  his  sons 
and  grandsons.  The  supposition — it  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  — of  Cleaveland,  which  Gibbon 
adopted,  is  far  more  probable,  though  discarded 
by  Lord  Ashburton,  viz.,  “ that  after  giving  his 
daughter  to  the  king’s  son,  Reginald  de  Courtenay 
abandoned  his  possessions  in  France,  and  obtained 
from  the  English  monarch  a second  wife  and  a new 
inheritance  ” (D^cZwie  ancZ  Fall,  chap.  Ixi.).  This 
second  wife  was  not,  however,  Hawise,  as  Cleave- 
land thought,  trusting  the  Ford  Abbey  register, 
which  led  him  into  many  difficulties.  The  account 
in  Dugdale’s  Baronage  is  equally  confused.  The 
fact  is  there  loere  two  Reginalds,  father  and  son, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  obseived 
before.  It  appears  on  Oct.  22,  1173,  died  Matilda 
d’Avranches,  Viscountess  of  Devon,  Lady  of  Oak- 
hampton,  widow  of  Robert  fitz  Edith,  leaving  two 
young  daughters,  of  whom  Reginald  de  Courtenay 
obtained  from  the  king  the  wardship  and  marriage, 
together  with  the  custody  of  the  barony  their 
inheritance.  Hawise,  said  to  have  been  the  elder 
daughter,  he  married  to  his  younger  son  Reginald  ; 
William  and  Robert,  his  other  sons,  were  appa- 
rently already  married  ; so,  to  secure  the  whole 
barony  to  his  heirs,  he  espoused  Matilda,  the  other 
daughter,  himself.  She  survived  his  widow  many 
years  ; but  not  long  after  his  death  she  had  to 
escape  abroad  to  evade  marriage  with  William 
des  Preaux,  who  had  fined  with  the  king  to  have 
her  and  her  lands.  Matilda  seems  to  have  retired 
to  Sap,  her  manor  in  Normandy.*  We  find  her 
engaged  in  a lawsuit  in  Hilary  Term,  1220,  with 
the  Prior  of  Burcester  about  her  dowry  lands  in 
Waddesdon.  She  died  in  1224,  when  Robert,  the 
grandson  of  her  husband,  was  found  her  heir  (as 
son  of  her  deceased  sister  Hawise). 

William  de  Courtenay  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  elder  Reginald,  and  was  old  enough  in 
13  Hen.  II.  to  pay  the  aid  to  marry  the  king’s 
daughter  levied  on  the  honour  and  knights’  fees  of 
his  father,  probably  at  that  time  with  the  king  on 
the  Continent.  I take  it  to  have  been  the  same 
William  who  witnessed  a charter  of  Peter  of 
France,  Lord  of  Courtenay,  dated  there  8 Kal. 
Dec.,  llfiO.t  In  1191  not  only  was  tlie  elder 
Reginald  dead,  but  also  his  son  and  heir  William  ; 
and  Robert  de  Courtenay,  the  third  son  apparently, 
fined  300  marks  to  have  the  manor  of  Sutton 
(Courtenay),  Berks,  which  Henry  II.  gave  his 
father,  until  the  heir  of  William,  his  elder  brother, 
came  of  age.  Reginald,  son  of  William,  witnessed 
a charter  of  Gilbert  Basset  and  Egeline  his  wife, 
dated  about  1193,  but  seems  to  have  died  without 
issue  ; and  Hugh  de  Curtenay,  who  occurs  in  the 


* Stapleton’s  Rot.  N’orm.,  ii.  p.  orlr. 
d Hist.  Oen.  de  la  Mahon  Royale  de  Cozirienay,  by 
M.  du  Bouchet,  folio,  Paris,  1661,  “ Preuvo<\,’  p,  8. 
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Pipe  Poll,  Devon,  3 John,  paying  arrears  of  the 
great  sum  of  763?.  odd,  ami  assessed  for  scutage  at 
fifty  marks  and  a half,  was  evidently  then  in 
possession  of  the  honour  of  the  elder  Reginald. 
About  this  date  a William  de  Traci  is  styled 
“ brother  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay”  in  a Ford  Abbey' 
charter  (Mon.  Angl.,  i.  p.  791)  ; elsewhere  he  is 
called  son  of  Gervasia  de  Courtenay,  who  in  all 
probability  was  widow  of  William  de  Curtenay', 
and  previously  of  William  de  Traci,  one  of  those 
who  assassinated  Thomas  a Becket. 

A Reginald  was  evidently  the  second  son  of  the 
elder  Reginald,  and  his  heirs  at  least  inherited. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Hawise,  and  the  “strenuus 
Reginaldus  ” who  begot  Robert  of  the  memorial 
inscription  anciently  in  Ford  Abbey.  He  died 
Sept.  27,  1194. 

The  rest  of  the  Devon  pedigree  may  be  found 
correctly  enough  in  the  tables  prepared  by  Dr. 


Oliver  and  Mr.  Pitman  Jones  {Arclmological 
Journal,  vol.  x.).  Hawise,  the  widow  of  the 
younger  Reginald,  died  July  31,  1219  (not  1209, 
as  the  Ford  Abbey  register  stated)  for  on  Aug.  14, 
1219,  the  king  tested  a writ  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Devon  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of  Hawise 
de  Courtenay,  “who  is  dead,  as  the  lord  the  king 
has  heard”  {Excerpta  e Rot.  Fin.,  i.  36). 

The  rearrangement  of  the  Courtenay  pedigree 
required  by  these  emendations  is  best  shown  by 
the  table  herewith  given.  It  allows  of  Robert  de 
Courtenay,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Reginald  fitz  Urse  (one  of  the  assassins  of 
Thomas  ii  Becket),  taking  his  proper  place  for  the 
first  time  as  a member  of  the  family.  The  compilers 
of  thegenealogy  in  the  Archwol.  J oxmial  were  greatly 
puzz’ed  about  him  as  well  as  his  son,  the  founder 
of  Worspring  [or  Woodspring,  as  in  pedigree] 
Priory,  and  they  doubted  dates  which  are  correct. 


. =Reginald  de  Curtenay,  said  to  have  come  tOr-:Matilda,  d.  and  cob.  of  Matilda, 
England  with  (tiieen  Eleanor.  Attached  to  I ady  of  Dalihampton,  by  llobert 
the  Court  of  Henry  II.  Grantee  of  the  manor  fitz  Roy  or  fitz  Kditli.  Survived, 
of  Sutton,  Berks.  Obtained  the  wardsliip  of  and  went  abroad  to  evade  mar- 
Wnlter  de  Bolbee  in  llfiH,  and  of  tlie  colieirs  riage  with  William  des  Preaux. 
of  the  barony  of  Oakhampton,  Devon,  1173  ? Lady  of  Sap,  in  Nonnandv.  Cb. 
Dead  1191.  s.p.  1224. 
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an  ofticial  in  Nor- 
mandy 11/9.*  Ob- 
tained, 1)79,  mr.  of 
Sutton  until  til e heirs 
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Woodspring. 
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Lady  of 
Cocker- 
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Wm.  fitz 
Duncan, 
widow  of 
Gilbert 
Pipard. 


? Henry  de  Cur- 
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bert Basset. 
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1.  Win.  fitz 
Anceline;  2. 
Lucas  fitz 
John. 

? Constance. 
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Curtenay,  8. 
of  William, 
witnessed  a 
charterofG. 
BaHfCt  and 
F.celino  (’. 
1193.  Ob. 
s.p. 


Hugh  de  Cur- 
tenay, appa- 
rently in  pos- 
session of  his 
grandfather’s 
honour, 
1201-2.  Ob. 
s.p. 


of  Peter  des  son  of  of  the  honour  of  Mont 


Robert  de  Curtenay,  Baron  — 1212,  Mary,  widow  Reginald,  Wm.  de  Curtenay,  Lord  l.  = Ada,d.  of 
of  OaKliampton,  heir  of  his  - ••  • ' , , , .... 

mother  1219,  and  of  his 
mother’s si9t»  r 1224.  Sheriff 
of  Devon  2,  .3,  4,  5,  fh  lien. 

III.  Oh.  Iwerne,  Aug.  2H, 

1242.  Bur.  I'ord  Abbey. 


Preaux,  d.  and  at  Hawise. 
one  time  presump- 
tive coh.  of  Win. 
de  Vernon,  Earl  of 
Devon  and  of  the 
Isle.  Survived. 


Mar. 

gomery,  Jure  matris.  2.  Theo- 
Founder  of  Woodspring  bald  de 
Priory.  Ob.  s.p.  1214  See  Lascelles. 
Kvton’s  * Sliropshire,’  xi. 

127, and  “N.  AtQ.,”4lhS. 
vii.  268. 


ETniuad.  = l.  John  de  Curtenay, =Tsabel,  d.  of -Tohn  William  de=.Tane,  d.  of  Tlioinas  ITawi.se,  ux. 


of  ....,  Baron  of  Oakhampton,  of 
h.  1233,  fullageI242.  Oh.  May  .3, 
? first  1273.  Bur.  Ford  Abbey, 
wife,  B.p. 


de  Vere,  ICarl  of 
nxfonl,  mar.  2. 
Oliver  de  Dinham, 
Oh.  Aug.  11,  1303. 


Curtenay,  Basset,  of  Colyton, 
ofMusbery,  Devon,  widow  of 
Devon.  Reginald  de  Valle* 
tort.  Ob.  s.p. 


John  de  Ne- 
vill,  Proto- 


Egeline,  ux. 
Philip  de 
CoUimbers, 


forester  of  had  Bats- 
England.  ford. 


Robert  de 
Curtenay. 
Canon  of 
Exeter. 
Ob.  1257. 


Ilugli,  born  Marcli  25,  1250,  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  of  Devon. 


Ah  to  the  (laughters  of  the  older  Reginald,  | 
ligeline,  wife  of  Gilbert  Basset,  ought  to  have  been  i 
better  known  from  the  good  account  of  her  and 
her  husband  in  Bishop  Kennet’s  Parochial  Anti- 

* In  1179  80  ho  accounted  for  tlio  bernage  of  the 
Grand  Vicomte  of  Caux  and  of  the  Vicomte  of  Monte- 
villiers,  as  appears  hy  the  llolls  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Normandy  (Stapleton’s  /{ot.  Norm.,  i.  p.  evil ; ii. 
p,  ccxiv). 


I quities  (of  Ambrosden),  printed  so  long  ago  as 
I 1695.  Lands  in  Waddesdon  seem  to  have  been 
her  marriage  portion.  A charter  of  Gilbert  is 
witnessed  by  Egeline  his  wife  and  Henry  de 
Courtenai,  perhaps  the  youngest  son  of  the  elder 
Reginald,  to  whom  the  king  may  have  stood  god- 
father. Constancia  de  Courten.ai  and  Eustachia 
de  Courtenai,  who  appear  in  the  Pipe  Roll,  Devon, 
12  John,  may  have  been  other  daughters  of 
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Reginald.  These  names  were  borne  by  two 
daughters  of  Peter  of  France,  Lord  of  Courtenay,* 
living  at  this  time,  who  named  them,  doubtless, 
after  his  own  aunts,  Constance,  Countess  of  Cham- 
pagne, afterwards  the  wife  of  Bohemund,_  Prince 
of  Antioch,  and  Eustachia,  Countess  of  Etampes, 
the  only  lady  in  the  royal  family  of  France  who 
bore  this  rather  unusual  name.  The  Countess 
Eustachia,  however,  was  daughter  of  Philip  I.  by 
Bertrade,  his  second  wife,  and  sister  of  Floras  or 
Fleury,  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  Floras 
mentioned  in  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  brother 
instead  of  “ son,”  of  Louis.  The  family  of  Cour- 
tenay frequently  intermarried  with  the  descendants 
of  Elizabeth,  Dame  de  Nangis,  the  on'Iy  recorded 
child  of  Floras,  which  is  noteworthJ^ 

There  was  a .John  de  Curtenay  who,  for  the 
health  of  his  soul  and  that  of  Emma  his  wife,  gave 
the  manor  of  Esthyrst  (adjoining  Hirst- Courtney, 
near  Selby,  co.  York,  so  called  to  this  day),  sixty 
acres,  to  the  Templars,  and  they  levied  a fine  of 
the  same  in  Hilary  Term,  19  Hen.  III.  (1235). f 
Was  this  John,  certainly  the  Baron  of  Oakhampton, 
1242,  husband  at  a later  date  of  Isabel  de  Vere  'i 
Somewhat  later  a Robert  Courtney,  of  Brayton, 
gave  to  Selby  Abbey  a toft,  an  oxgang  of  land, 
and  a rent  there,  which  William  Courtney,  his 
son,  confirmed. J A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 


AN  ALMANAC  FOR  1706. 

Partridge  has  achieved  considerable  fame  as 
an  almanac  maker.  Some  extracts  from  one  of 
his  calendars  may  not  be  without  interest.  “ Mer- 
linus  Liheratus  for  1706,  by  John  Partridge  ; 
London,  printed  by  Mary  Roberts  for  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers,”  is  a shabbily  printed  almanac, 
provided  with  all  the  apparatus  of  prophecy  and 
diary.  Amongst  the  advertisers  is  John  Mayor, 
at  the  “Five  Bells”  in  Old  Bedlam,  who  amongst 
other  things  announces  “ all  sorts  of  bells,  little 
and  great,  for  House-clocks  and  Pocket-clocks.” 
Artificial  eyes  are  thus  advertised  : — 

“ Mr.  William  Boys  being  dead,  those  curiosities  in 
Glass  are  still  continued  by  his  son  Mr.  Smith,  at  the 
‘ Golden  Griffin  ’ in  St.  John’s  Lane  ; where  you  may  be 
furnished  with  Artificial  Eyes  so  exactly  like  the  Natural, 
that  they  have  long  been  worn  and  not  known  by  the 
nearest  Relations  and  Friends.” 

Another  advertises  artificial  teeth  “ so  well  as 
to  eat  with  them,  and  not  to  be  discovered  from 
the  Natural,  by  the  nicest  observer.”  Moreover, 
they  are  not  to  be  “ taken  out  a-nights  as  is  falsely 
suggested,  but  to  be  worn  years  together.” 

Partridge  complains  that  letters  for  him  “ paid 
for  in  the  country  are  charged  on  me  again  and  paid 

* P§re  Anselme's  AffsL  Crew,  de  la  Maison  Royale  de 
France,  i.  p.  474. 

t Mon.  Angl.,  new  edit.,  vi.  p.  841. 

J Burton’s  Mon.  Ehor.,  p.  390. 


at  London,  so  that  I am  obliged  to  be  at  6d.  and  dd, 
charge  to  write  to  and  fro  to  justify  they  were  paif 
in  the  country,  but  to  no  purpose.” 

The  most  curious  passage  in  the  book,  however, 
is  that  in  which  he  denounces  the  superstition  of 
witchcraft.  This  denunciation,  although  lengthy, 
is  worth  quoting  in  full : — • 

” This  Quarter  seems  to  be  attended  with  a strange 
sort  of  disease  : The  moon  in  a Z.idiacal  Parallel  with 
going  to  his  opposition,  and  ^ in  the  r2th  in  square  to 
consider’d  with  Jp  in  the  Ascendant,  shews  a strange 
and  unusual  sort  of  Distemper  that  will  afflict  Mankind 
with  a deprivation  of  Sense,  Disorders  in  the  Brain, 
Melancholy,  V’apors  and  such  like  Hyjiocondriack  Acci- 
dents, that  will  make  some  ignorant  People  cry  out  it  is 
Witchcraft. 

“ And  indeed  this  will  be  apt  to  agree  with  the  Cant  of 
a Crew  of  ignorant,  pick-pocket  rascally  People,  who  take 
upon  them  the  Title  of  Doctor  both  in  City  and  Country. 

“ And  when  any  body  goes  to  them  with  a water,  or  the 
Patient  in  person,  to  desire  their  Opinion  and  advice,  the 
first  word  is,  Yori  are  bewitched,  you  are  under  an  ill 
longue,  you,  are  under  a curse,  you  are  under  a hnot  of 
witches  : Nay,  if  it  be  a Child  but  of  a year  old,  she  will 
confidently  say  it  is  bewitch’d  ; but  if  young  or  old, 
happen  to  have  any  thing  of  Fits  attend  them,  then 
beyond  all  doubt  it  is  witchcraft.  The  Patients  being 
frighted  with  this  pickpocket  Cant,  desire  their  help  to 
uiiwitch  them  again.  Then  out  comes  a Quill  of  Quick- 
silver, a handful  of  St.  John's  Wort,  or  the  word  Telra- 
grammation  writ  on  a piece  of  paper  to  lay  under  their 
heads  at  night,  or  under  their  Beds.  There  was  a 
Child  of  about  ten  years  old  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  her  eye  beat  out,  and  the  other  eye  by  the  inflam- 
mation like  to  be  lost : Away  they  went  to  a witch- 
monger,  and  he  said  she  was  bewitched,  and  if  they 
would  send  her  to  his  house  he  would  cure  her.  So  they 
did ; and  when  he  had  pick’d  their  pockets  of  10  or  12 
pounds,  he  sent  the  girl  home  uncur’d  and  in  14  days  she 
died.  This  I know,  for  she  was  my  neighbour  ; I could 
tell  you  abundance  of  these,  had  I room.  But  if  there 
is  such  a thing  as  Witchcraft,  no  doubt  but  the  people 
are  all  bewitch’d  that  go  to  them.  But  to  enquire  further 
into  the  Case,  the  more  cunning  Knaves  of  them  pretend 
to  find  when  they  are  bewitch’d  by  Astrdogy.  This  is 
very  pretty  ! for  if  the  same  Sign  be  on  the  12th  and 
Ascendant,  or  the  Sun  or  Moon  in  the  12th,  or  afflicted 
by  the  Lord  of  the  12th;  or  the  Lord  of  the  6th  in  the 
12th  in  any  evil  Aspect  to  the  Moon  or  Lord  of  the  1st  or 
if  or  ^ is  in  the  12th,  then  there  is  most  certainly 
IVitchcraft  in  the  case  : but  if  the  same  Planet  be  Lord 
of  the  1st  and  12th,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt;  but  if  there 
is  a Woman  in  the  Parish,  or  near  it,  that  is  old. 
Poor,  and  she  is  certainly  the  Witch.  But  now  let 
us  turn  the  Tables,  and  see  what  these  witchmongers 
will  siiy  to  it. 

Let  us  suppose  a Nativity  (and  I believe  I can  show 
you  several)  where  some,  any,  or  all  of  these  Rules  take 
place,  what  must  the  Native  do,  be  it  He  or  Shel  IVhy 
truly  they  are  by  these  Rules  like  to  be  bewitch’d  as  long 
as  they  live;  and  not  one  of  these  Witchmongers  able  to 
cure  them;  for  we  have  far  more  reason  to  believe  the 
Positions  in  a Nativity  to  have  a due  and  true  effect  on 
the  Person  born,  than  they  can  pretend  to  in  a question 
on  a Water,  &c.  But  suppose  we  allow  them  both  to  be 
true,  why  Witchcraft?  And  again,  if  there  is  Witch- 
craft, why  should  no  body  know  how,  or  be  able  to  cure 
it  but  these  ignorant  Blockheads  that  can  hardly  write 
their  own  Names,  and  I am  sure  not  a line  of  true  English .? 

“ I do  not  intend  here  to  write  my  thoughts  of  Witch- 
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craft  in  general,  nor  how  far  it  may  or  may  not  be 
creJited  as  such,  but  leave  the  Reader  further  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  in  reading  iriVn’its  in  Latin,  or  our  in- 
genious Countryman  Jlr.  Webster  in  England,  where  they 
may  find  full  Satisfaction  concerning  these  Cheats  and 
Impostors.  And  to  prove  they  are  such,  most  of  them, 
if  not  all,  take  a pride  in  being  counted  Conjurers  and 
Raisers  of  Spirits,  &c.  But  besides,  of  all  the  dreadful 
Storiesof  Witchcraft  that  I ever  heard,  the  tricks  are  play'd 
for  the  most  part  at  a great  distance ; aiid  you  shall  very 
seldom  meet  with  any  one  that  knows  any  thing  of  the 
jNIatter  (beside  the  bare  religion)  unless  you  happen  to 
meet  with  one  of  the  Impostors,  or  some  one  deluded  by 
them ; and  this  verifies  the  old  proverb.  That  Popery  and 
Witchcraft  thrive  best  by  tradition.  For  as  all  those  who 
are  counted  Witches  are  for  the  most  part  notorious  Im- 
post rs,  or  else  poor  deluded  creatures ; so  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  Witchmongers  that  pretend  to  find  out  the 
li'itches,  and  cure  the  Witchcraft,  are  as  certainly  Cheats 
ai.d  Pickpockets.  But  of  these  things  let  this  suffice  at 
present ; and  1 hope  in  a small  time,  if  God  continue  my 
Life  and  Health,  to  give  the  World  a better  Account  of 
these  Impostors  and  their  Witchery  in  this  than  any  here- 
tofore have  done  ; and  this  in  a Treatise  by  it  self,  illus- 
trated with  many  stories  of  their  cheating  Tricks,  and 
how  it  Serves  to  get  Mony,  tho’  by  the  worst  and  basest 
ways.” 

These  are  the  views  of  an  astrologer  on  witch- 
craft. The  companion  picture  would  be  a denun- 
ciation of  astrology  by  a wizard  or  a witch. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Fern  Bank,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 


AX  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  EUGENE  ARAM’S. 

I have  in  my  possession,  among  others,  the 
accompanying  letter,  written  by  Eugene  Aram. 
I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  appeared  in  print 
before,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Scatcherd, 
had  he  known  of  its  existence,  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  published  it  among  those  to  which  he 
had  access. 

“London,  July  Iffdi,  1754. 

S', — If  that  particular  acquaintance,  if  that 
intimacy  & antient  ffriendship  which  have  so  long 
subsisted  between  us  is  not  yet  forgot;  if  yet  they  have 
any  influence,  1 know  not  whether  I ought  to  bo  more 
glad  to  write  or  you  to  hear ; many  Years  & many 
accidents  Isave  now  past  over  me  but  still  with  some 
advaiuage  I hope  both  with  regard  to  my  circumstances 
&.  my  abilities  in  Letters,  my  Scituations  since  I left 
you  have  been  various,  I was  Tutor  3 years  to  the  sons 
of  a Ifamily  of  distinction  in  Berks  k in  other  Imploy- 
ments  of  that  kind  4.  years  with  the  money  arising 
thence  I went  over  into  ffranco  a Tour  partly  of  curio- 
sity k partly  of  profit  in  which  having  visited  Roan 
Paris  kc  k even  Blois  k Orleans  I acquired  the 
Language  which  is  now  at  once  an  extraordinary  re- 
com'cndation  k benefit  to  me.  This  you  see  has  been 
y'  manner  ainr.ng  thousand  amusements  in  which  I have 
disposed  of  my  time  my  ohservac'ons  whilst  abroad  liave 
neither  been  few  nor  I hope  impertinent,  their  perform- 
ances with  the  Pen  did  not  escape  me  but  they  apjieared 
to  me  Labour’d  painted  k despicable  I brought  over 
a few  not  to  imitate  I assure  you  S',  but  for  y”  same 
reason  our  Sailors  do  IMonkeys,  In  Town  indeed  are  a 
few  Masterly  hands  k hut  a few  chicannene  Champions, 
pray  reply  in  two  or  tlmee  Posts  at  farthest  otherwise  I 


shall  begone  and  don’t  direct  for  me  hut  for  Mr  Wm 
ffisher  in  Milford  Lane  in  y'  Strand  London 
“ I am  S' 

“ Y'  ob‘  Serv‘ 

“E.  Aram.” 

I have  also  before  me  a note  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  commenting  upon  this  very  letter  ; he 
speaks  of  the  peculiarities  of  Aram’s  style,  “ which 
is  laboured  and  artificial,  but  not  without  singular 
beauties,  at  times,  both  of  harmony  and  construc- 
tion, despite  occasional  slips  of  grammar.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  mystery  of  Aram  can  help  me  to  decide  to 
whom  his  letter  was  written.  I think  the  choice 
lies  betw'een  two  gentleman  ; either  Mr.  Collins, 
Vicar  of  Knaresborough,  or  Mr.  William  Norton, 
at  whose  request  Aram  first  went  to  that  town. 

Perhaps,  too,  some  one  can  inform  me  in  whose 
family,  in  Berks  for  three  years  and  elsewhere  for 
four  years,  Aram  lived  as  tutor. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the  narrative  of 
his  life,  which  he  wrote  after  his  condemnation,  he 
omitted  all  mention  of  his  visit  to  France,  con- 
fining the  account  of  his  study  of  the  French 
language  to  the  two  years  during  which  he  was  in 
a situation  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Painblanc  in  Picca- 
dilly. Fred.  W.  Joy,  M.A. 

Crakehall,  Bedale. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“As  IF  IT  WERE  Cain’s  jaw-bone,”  “Ham- 
let,” V.  I.  (6^**  S.  ii.  143,  162). — In  my  former 
communication  I stated  my  opinion  that  still 
earlier  instances  of  this  expression  were  to  be 
found.  I now  forward  one  : — 

“ And  we  rede  in  the  bible  that  the  first  labourer  that 
euer  was.  was  caym  the  first  soiie  of  adam  that  was  so 
euyl  that  he  slewe  his  broder  abel  For  as  moche  as  the 
smoke  of  his  tithes  went  strayt  vnto  heuen/  and  the 
smoke  and  fume  of  the  tithes  of  caym  went  doun  ward 
vpon  the  erthe.  and  how  wel  that  thys  cause  was  trewe. 
yet  was  there  another  cause  of  enuye  that  he  had  vnto 
his  broder'  For  when  Adam  theyr  fader  maryed  them 
for  to  multeplye  the  erthe  of  his  ligne/  he  wolde  not 
marye  ner  Joyne  to  gyder  the  two  that  were  borne 
attones.  but  gaf  vnto  caym  her  that  ivas  born  with 
abel.  and  to  abel  her  that  was  borne  with  caym.  & thus 
he  ganne  thenuye  that  caym  had  ayenst  abel/  For  hys 
wyf  was  fayrer  than  cayms  wyf/  and  for  this  cause  he 
slewe  abel  wyth  the  chekebone  of  a beste.” — Caxton’s 
O'ame  of  the  Chesse  (about  1474),  Figgins’s  Reprint,  e ij. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


The  Pronunciation  of  “er”  as  “ar.”  — 
As  the  pronunciation  of  eras  ar  is  often  discussed, 
I have  collected  more  than  fifty  examples  of  it,  as 
will  be  seen  below. 

It  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  the  change 
of  er  into  ar  is  a real  law  of  pronunciation  in  our 
language.  In  Middle-English  er  was  pronounced 
as  in  F.  serve,  with  a strong  trilling  of  the  r.  It  is 
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a universal  and  well-known  law  of  change  in  English 
pronunciation  always  to  suppress  the  trilling  of  r 
as  much  as  possible.  But  this  caused  a slight 
change  of  the  vowel  sound,  so  that  er  (as  in  F. 
serve)  became  aa,  as  in  haa,  or  as  in  vulgar  English 
saav  for  serve. 

This  law  of  change  has  been  to  some  extent  in- 
terfered with  by  the  spelling,  for,  whilst  uneducated 
people  freely  retain  this  change,  the  educated 
classes,  who  read  much,  have  reduced  the  pro- 
nunciation of  serve  to  that  now  in  use  by  a further 
change  of  aa  to  an  indistinct  vowel  sound  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  which  we  indicate 
by  er,  though  the  r is  really  silent,  being  wholly 
untrilled.  We  may  find  sarve  for  serve  in  use  as 
early  as  in  Tyndall ; we  now  pretend  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.  Sarmon  for  sermon  occurs  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Opponents  of  spelling  reform  are  often  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  the  language,  and 
are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
words  we  have  already  adopted  a phonetic  spelling. 
Such  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  words  of  this  class ; 
a large  number  of  them  are  actually  spelt  with 
ar,  so  that  the  law  of  change  is  thereby  concealed, 
I now  give  examples  : — 

1.  The  Middle-English  word  herne  is  now  pho- 
netically spelt  harn;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
bernacle,  a barnacle  ; herte,  the  heart  (where  the  old 
e still  lingers)  ; tern,  a tarn  ; perseley,  parsley  ; 
berken,  to  bark  as  a dog  ; derk,  dark  ; herknen,  to 
hearken  (again  the  e)  ; merke,  a mark  ; querelle, 
a quarrel  (oddly  pronounced  qnorrel)  ] smert, 
smart  ; sterten,  to  start  ; yerde,  a yard  ; Derte- 
mouthe,  Dartmouth  ; kerven,  to  carve  ; fer,  far  ; 
ferme,  a farm  ; ivernen,  to  warn  ; werre,  war ; 
merren,  to  mar ; mersh,  a marsh ; merveile,  a 
marvel ; gerner,  a garner  ; gernet,  a garnet ; werhlen, 
to  warble  ; iverpen,  to  warp  ; serk,  a sark,  or  shirt. 
And  doubtless  more  might  be  added.  In  particular 
note  persone,  a parson,  and  ferrier,  a farrier. 

2.  In  some  words  we  boldly  retain  the  changed 
pronunciation  in  spite  of  the  spelling — I allude  to 
clerk,  sergeant,  Hertford,  and  the  like. 

3.  As  to  many  words  we  are  in  a state  of  hesi- 
tancy ; some  people  shrink  from  saying  Darby, 
Barkley,  and  from  sounding  Kerr  as  Carr,  fearing 
hostile  criticism,  and  unaware  that  Darby  is  rather 
the  regular  than  the  exceptional  pronunciation. 
Here  in  Cambridge  we  have  a Shermayi  who  always 
calls  himself  Sharman,  whilst  another  has  Sharman 
over  his  shop-door.  We  say  merchant,  yet  Mar- 
chant  occurs  as  a name.  As  for  the  berberis,  we 
call  it  a barberry,  insinuating  a third  r with  a clutch 
at  a new  sense  in  berry.  We  say  fern,  but  also 
Farncombe.  Perilous  also  appears  as  parlous. 

4.  Lastly,  when  we  allow  the  law  of  change  free 
play,  as  among  the  lower  classes,  who  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  last  modern  refinements,  we  shall 
find  plenty  of  examples,  familiar  to  all  of  us. 


Such  are  sarve  for  serve;  sarvanf,  larn,  sarten  for 
certain  ; varjus  (verjuice),  yarb  (Shropshire  fi/r 
herb),  sarpent,  starri,  consarn,  deturmine,  ’varsity, 
’tarnal,  ’tarnation  (short  for  ’tarnal  ’nation), 
sarmon,  varmin,  marcy,  narvous,  Jarmany;  be- 
sides many  more  which  our  readers  can  supply  for 
themselves. 

It  will  now,  I think,  be  seen  that  there  are  re, ally 
three  pronunciations  in  chronological  order  ; — 

1.  Er,  as  in  F.  serve,  with  trilled  r;  probably 
obsolete. 

2.  Er,  as  in  clerk,  with  nntrilled  r;  very  common, 
but  concealed  by  phonetic  spelling,  as  when  we 
write  Clark. 

3.  Er,  with  a modern  refined  pronunciation,  as 
in  the  highly  polite — “your  servant.” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

[This  article  was  already  in  band  before  the  note  on 
“ Parson,”  in  our  last  volume,  p.  497,  by  Mr.  J.  Eliot 
Hodgkin,  appeared.] 

Feller’s  “ PniLosopniCAL  Catechism.”  — 
Dnder  the  title  of  “A  Catholic  Encyclopedist,” 
Mr.  Wilfrid  C.  Eobinson  gives,  in  The  Month  and 
Catholic  Eeview  for  August,  1880,  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  and  literary  labours  of  Frangois 
Xavier  de  Feller.  A more  complete  memoir  of 
this  learned  and  indefatigable  writer  will  be  found 
in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Biographie  Chretienne, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Abb4  Migne’s  vast 
“ Encyclopedie  Catholique.”  Feller  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1735,  and  was  educated  in  the  College 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Rheims.  In  due  course  he  be- 
came a professed  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
When  the  Order  was  suppressed  in  France  in  1763, 
he  found  a refuge  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  ; 
and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Society  in  the  Low 
Countries  he  resided  at  Liege,  where  he  assumed 
the  garb  of  a secular  priest  and  devoted  himself 
with  extraordinary  energy  to  literary  pursuits. 
Political  troubles  afterwards  induced  him  to  retire 
to  Holland,  and  he  finally  fixed  his  abode  at 
Eatisbon,  where  he  died  on  hlay  21,  1802.  His 
best-known  w’ork  is  the  Dictionnaire  Historique  ; 
ou,  Histoire  abregee  des  Llommes  qni  se  sont  fait 
\in  Nompar  leur  Genie,  lews  Talents,  lews  Vertus, 
&c.  This  has  gone  through  many  editions.  The 
most  recent  I have  seen  is  entitled,  “ Eiogrroplirg 
Universelle  des  Homines  qui  se  sont  fait  un  Nom 
par  leur  Genie,  &c.  Revue  et  continude  jusqu’en 
1860,  par  I’Abbb  Simonin,”  8 vols.,  Paris,  1860. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  ablest  production  of 
Father  Feller’s  pen  is  the  Gatechisme  Philoso- 
phique ; ou,  recueil  d' Observations  propres  a 
cUfendre  la  Religion  contre  ses  Ennemis,  which  has 
been  reprinted  several  times  as  a separate  work, 
and  which  occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
collection  of  Caiechismes  Philosophiques  Pole- 
miques,  Historiques,  d'c.,  published  by  the  Abbe 
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Migne  in  1842.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  the  article 
referred,  to  above,  states  that  tins  Pliilosopfitccil 
Catechism  has  been  trandated  into  German, 
Italian,  and  English.  I have  been  unable  to  find 
a copy  of  the  alleged  English  version,  and  I shall 
feel  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will  kindly 
supply  me  with  the  date  of  its  appearance  and  a 
transcription  of  the  title-page.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  Mr.  Robinson  may  possibly  have  been 
misled  by  a statement  in  the  memoir  of  Feller 
prefixed  to  Migne’s  collection.  The  writer  of  that 
memoir,  speaking  of  the  Philosophical  Catechism, 
says,  “ II  a ete  trad  nit  en  allemand  et  en  italien  ; 
on  en  prepar ait  une  traduction  en  anglais."  Per- 
haps the  English  translation  was  never  completed. 

Madame  de  Genlis  published  Feller’s  Cate- 
chism in  an  inaccurate  form,  accompanied  by 
notes  of  her  own,  under  the  disguised  title  of 
Caiechisme  Critique  et  Moral.  She  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  origin  of  the  book  that  she  attributed  it  to 
several  Jesuit  Fathers,  whereas  it  was  a matter  of 
public  notoriety  that  Feller  was  its  sole  author. 

Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 

Grub  Street,  now  iVIilton  Street. — Grub 
Street,  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  old 
London,  of  which  the  name  has  passed  into  our 
language  as  a household  word,  is  fast  changing 
its  appearance,  and  in  a few  more  years  if  the 
heroes  of  the  Dtuiciad  were  to  return  to  earth 
they  would  be  unable  to  recognize  their  former 
haunts. 

A short  description  of  the  place  as  it  now 
stands  might  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”and  be  useful  in  future  years,  when  its 
locality  and  the  origin  of  its  name  will  be  forgotten. 

About  1831  Grub  Street  lost  its  classic  name, 
and  was  rechristened  as  Milton  Street.  Its  dimen- 
sions, however,  are  still  the  same,  though  very 
few  of  the  old  houses  remain.  A portion  of 
the  street  v/as  pulled  down  when  the  Under- 
ground Railway  was  made,  and  many  of  the  old 
buildings  have  been  replaced  by  large  warehouses 
and  merchants’  offices.  It  runs  nearly  due  north 
and  south  from  60,  Chiswell  Street  to  96,  Fore 
Street.  The  numbering  commences  from  the 
north  end  on  the  west  side,  and  the  first  ten  houses 
are  outside  the  City  boundary.  No.  10  is  an 
eating-house,  through  the  windows  of  which  may  l)e 
seen  huge  smoking  joints  of  meat  and  lofty  piles 
of  cabbages,  which  would  cause  agonies  of  desire  in 
the  souls  of  the  hungry  authors  who  formerly 
frc(iuented  the  neighbourhood.  Inside  the  City 
boundaries  the  numbering  of  the  houses  recom- 
mences. Between  the  houses  numbered  3 and  4 
of  the  new  series  is  a passage  leading  to  Haber- 
dasher Square,  a picturesrpie  old  nook,  with  paving 
flags  in  the  centre,  and  old-fashioned  buildings 
vi  h red-tiled  roofs  and  dormer  windows.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Post  Office  JJirectory.  A 


little  further  down  the  street  are  three  genuine 
old  Grub  Street  houses.  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18. 
These  certainly  date  back  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  last  house  on  the  west 
side  is  numbered  36a.  Crossing  over  to  the  east 
side,  the  first  three  houses  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  two  seem  to  be  built  entirely  of  wood. 
They  are  old  buildings,  with  the  first  and  second 
stories  overhanging  the  street.  The  corner  house 
is  96,  Fore  Street.  The  one  next  to  it  in  Milton 
Street  is  the  back  entrance  to  95,  Fore  Street. 

Retracing  our  steps  towards  Chiswell  Street,  we 
come  to  two  more  curious  houses,  Nos.  68  and  69. 
The  windows  of  the  first  and  second  stories  project, 
and  their  appearance  is  very  picturesque.  These 
buildings  appear  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  street,  and 
they  are  probably  remains  of  Elizabethan  London. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  When  w’as  the 
term  Grub-Street  first  applied  as  an  epithet  to  poor 
authors?  One  of  your  best-informed  contributors 
gives  me  a reference  to  a passage  in  Andrew 
Marvel’s  The  Rehearsal  Transposed,  published  in 
1672.  “ He,  honest  man,  was  deep  gone  in  Grub 

Street  and  polemical  divinity.”  The  term,  however, 
was  probably  notin  common  use  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  wits  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

In  1730  the  famous  Grub  Street  Journal  was 
commenced.  It  was  not  published  in  a permanent 
form  till  1737,  but  in  the  mean  time  selections 
were  given  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
Gruhiana,  The  Grub  Street  Miscellany,  &c.,  and 
the  term  became  familiarized  in  our  language. 
Johnson  gave  “Grubstreet”  a place  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  in  early  life  must  have  been  on  in- 
timate terms  with  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  contributors  could  give  us  a list 
of  the  authors  who  have  resided  there.  F.  G. 

Imperfect  Books. — Every  book  collector,  I 
suppose,  has  to  lament  the  absence  of  a title-page, 
or  one  or  more  leaves,  which  in  books  of  rarity 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  supply.  Perhaps  “ N & Q ” 
may  be  a medium  for  assistance  in  this  respect. 
For  instance,  I have  the  two  impressions  of  Stubbs’s 
Anatomy  of  Abuses,  dated  respectively  May  1 
and  August  16,  1583.  My  copy  of  August  16 
wanted  the  title-page,  which  I had  supplied  in 
fac-simile.  Recently  I acquired  a copy,  imperfect  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  but  which  contained 
the  title-page  by  which  I have  made  my  copy 
perfect.  There  remains  with  me  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  work,  quite  useless  to  me,  but  which 
might  enable  others  to  supply  deficiencies  in  their 
copies,  which  I should  be  happy  to  do.  Having 
offered  to  assist  others,  may  I mention  some  of  my 
own  grievances  ? 

I have  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
both  parts,  printed  for  Elizabeth  Busbie,  1608, 
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Islack  letter.  It  wants  one  page,  and  I know  not 
how  to  supply  it,  even  in  fac-simile.  Does  any 
one  know  of  another  copy,  perfect  or  imperfect. 
Again,  I liave  a fine  vellum  book  of  Heures  a lu- 
saige  de  Rome,  Imprimees  a Paris  le  xiv  iour  du 
inois  de  Juing  Mil  Cent  cinq  cens  et  trois,”  which 
wants  two  leaves.  Frederic  Ouvry. 

“ The  Three  F’s.” — We  hear  not  a little 
nowadays  of  the  difficulty  of  attaching  a right 
and  definite  meaning  to  these  three  mysterious 
letters.  An  authoress  has,  I think,  been  more 
successful  than  any  one  else  I know,  the  title  of 
her  recently-published  volume  being  Tasmanian 
Friends  and  Foes : Feathered,  Furred,  and  Finned. 
“Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes”  would  have  been 
rather  antiquated.  Abhba. 

Epitaph. — In  the  parish  churchyard  at  Folke- 
stone is  a gravestone  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ In  Memory  of  Rebecca  Rogers, 

Who  died  August  22,  1688,  aged  44  years. 

A house  she  hath,  it ’s  made  of  such  good  fashion. 
The  tenant  ne’er  shall  pay  for  reparation. 

Nor  will  her  landlord  ever  raise  her  rent. 

Or  turn  her  out  of  doors  for  non  payment. 

From  chimney  money*  too  this  cell  is  free, 

Of  such  a house  who  would  not  tenant  be.” 

A.  C.  S. 

Whiskey-skin. — A correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.” 
a little  time  ago  gave  us  the  derivation  of  gin-sling. 
Will  he,  or  some  one  else  learned  in  the  philology 
of  drinks,  interpret  whiskey-skin?  The  word  occurs 
in  Mr.  John  Hay’s  Pike  Co^mty  Ballads  : — 

“ At  last  come  Colonel  Blood  of  Pike, 

And  old  Jedge  Phinn,  permiscns  like. 

And  each  as  he  meandered  in, 

Remarked,  ‘A  whisky-skin.’  ” P.  26. 

About  the  time  of  the  last  contest  for  knights  of 
the  shire  in  North  Lincolnshire  the  following  lines 
were  repeated  : — 

“ When  Jim  Spruggins  run  for  Congress 
There  wasn’t  a high-toneder  man 
To  be  found  between  Boston  Harbour 
And  the  state  of  Michigan  ; 

But  when  Jim  got  to  Washington 
Of  business  naught  thought  he, 

But  a deader  hand  at  a whisky-skin 
You  needn’t  hope  to  see.” 

These  are  the  only  two  examples  of  the  word 
with  which  I remember  to  have  met.  Anon. 

Centenarians. — Having  occasion  to  refer,  a short 
time  ago,  to  the  December  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man^ s Magazine  for  1780,  I was  surprised  to  find 
recorded  in  the  obituary  column  the  deaths  of  no 
less  than  five  centenarians.  I think  the  fact  is 
worthy  of  record  in  these  pages,  and  so  I subjoin 
the  names  : — 


[*  For  " chimney  money,”  consult  Cowel’s  Law  Dic- 
tionary, and  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  6a>  S.  ii.  110,  111  ] 


1.  At  Stainton,  Cumb.,  Mrs.  Smith,  aged  104. 

2.  At  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  Mr.  James 
O’Brien,  aged  114. 

3.  Near  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  Sam.  Fidler,  aged 
105. 

4.  At  Liverpool,  Tho.  Keggan,  aged  107. 

5.  At  Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  John  Stewardson, 

aged  102.  0.  W.  Holgate. 

Hereditary  Descent  of  the  Office  of 
Town  Crier. — On  December  1 there  died,  in  Mill 
Street,  Oakham,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Seth 
Ellingworth,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  been 
the  town  crier  of  Oakham.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  office  of  town  crier  had  been  held  in  the 
same  family  for  four  generations. 

Cdthbert  Bede. 

Poetical  Tavern  Signs. — What  I believe  to- 
be  the  original  verses  under  the  sign  of  the  “ Hive  ”■ 
(see  ante,  p.  286)  are  still  to  be  read  at  Abingdon, 
Berks.  Their  point  consists  in  the  publican’s 
name  having  been  for  many  years  Honey.  The 
pun  is  lost  in  the  Lancashire  sign  ; — 

“Within  this  Hive  we  ’re  all  alive, 

Good  liquor  makes  us  funny  ; 

If  you  are  dry,  step  in  and  try 
'The  flavour  of  our  Honey.” 

The  name  of  the  landlord  has,  however,  been 
recently  changed.  W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith. 

Temple. 

©uerteil. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Gibraltar  Queries. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  who  the  officer’s  wife  was  who  fired  the 
first  shot  at  the  great  siege  of  1779-83?  On  this 
occasion  General  Eliott,  who  was  standing  by, 
exclaimed,  “ Britons,  strike  home  ! ” 

From  what  does  the  landing  place  known  as 
the  “ Bagged  Staff  ” derive  its  name  ? 

Near  the  guard  house,  on  Mediterranean  Boad, 
there  is  a recess  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  containing 
a stone  seat.  At  the  back  of  this  seat  is  a care- 
fully carved  tablet,  which  has  been  unfortunately 
much  mutilated,  the  following  words  and  letters 
only  remaining  : — 

“ Mrs.  Chetwynds  S 
When  Phoebus 
Of  his  lost  d 
This  grot  8 
Of  one  it 
...  mor 
And  cha 

Does  any  one  know  who  Mrs.  Ohetwynd  was,  or 
can  any  one  supply  the  missing  words  of  the  in- 
scription ? B.  Stewart  Patterson, 

Chaplain  H.M.  Forces. 

Gibraltar. 
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Eev.  James  Serges,  Huguenot  Eefugke.— 
Jaques  Serces— author,  it  is  believed,  of  treatises 
published  in  Amsterdam  and  in  London  in  172!) 
and  1736,  viz.,  Traite  sur  les  Miracles  and  Popery 
an  Enemy  to  Scripture— v.’as  acting  in  1756  as 
minister  of  the  French  Chapel  Eoyal  at  St.  James’s, 
in  the  books  of  which  he  is  described  as  “ vicaire 
d’Aplebj'.”  I seek  to  identify  this  Appleby  out  of 
the  four  parishes  of  the  name  which  are  found  in 
counties  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Westmoreland, 
and  to  trace  the  place  and  date  of  the  vicar’s  death, 
and  should  be  grateful  for  information.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Discoloured  Pearls. — A friend  lately  re- 
quested me  to  have  a pearl  ring  cleaned  for  him. 
The  jeweller  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  on  re- 
turning the  ring  informed  me  that  he  had  taken 
a small  worm  from  each  of  the  pearls  through 
microscopic  boles.  He  alleged  that  these  worms 
were  always  found  in  pearls  discoloured,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  cleaned  by  him.  I should  be  glad  if 
this  curious  fact,  if  it  be  such,  can  be  confirmed 
by  any  of  your  readers.  As  the  cost  of  cleaning 
the  ring  was  only  Is.  6d.  or  2s.,  this  story  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  invented  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  cleaning  operation. 

Alfred  Edgar. 

Damsons. — Will  somebody  who  knows  what 
damsons  are  (which  few  southerners  do)  tell  me, 
or  rather  my  sister-in-law,  where  they  arc  to  be 
obtained  at  the  nearest  point  to  London  ? A 
northerner  will  need  no  description  ; but  a 
southerner  is  deferentially  asked  to  remember 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  “ prune  damson,”  and 
not  the  damson  so  called  at  Covent  Garden,  which 
is  simply  a variety  of  plum,  and  not  the  true 
damson.  Hermentrude. 

Did  Queen  Elizabeth  ever  Visit  the 
City  of  Gloucester? — I know  that  she  visited 
Berkeley  Castle  and  other  places  in  the  county, 
but  have  found  no  record  of  her  having  visited  the 
city,  though  there  is  a tradition  that  she  did  so, 
and  an  old  house  by  St.  Nicholas  Church  is  pointed 
out  as  the  one  she  stayed  at.  J.  J.  P. 

Temple. 

Eowkkr  or  Booker  Family. — Can  you  assist 
me  with  pedigrees  or  any  information  with  regard 
to  this  family  ? I am  desirous  of  collecting 
materials  for  a work  on  the  subject,  and  should  be 
deeply  grateful  for  any  help.  Keferences  to  living 
members  would  be  acceptable.  I shall  be  happy 
to  correspond  with  any  one  upon  the  subject. 

CiiAS.  E.  B.  Bowker. 

Saffron  Walden.  Essex. 

A PuBLic-iiou.SE  Sign. — A couple  of  miles 
from  Carlisle  is  an  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
“ White  Quey.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  “Quey”? 


The  position  of  the  house  makes  it  unlikely  that 
it  should  be  a corruption  of  “quay.”  Mr.  Hotten 
does  not  mention  the  sign. 

Edavard  H.  Marshall. 

[Cow  ?] 

Heraldic. — To  whom  do  the  following  arms 
belong? — Azure,  a fesse  wavy  erminois  between 
three  mullets  argent,  pierced  of  the  field  ; on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  Purpure,  on  a fesse  between 
three  horses  courant  argent,  as  many  hurtes. 

W.  A.  Wells. 

Sir  John  Townshend,  Kt.,  M.P.  for  Wy- 
combe 1604-11.— Of  what  family  was  he?  Sir 
John  Townshend,  the  representative  of  the  Nor- 
folk house,  was  killed  in  a duel  Aug.  3,  1603. 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Eev.  John  Bartlam,  M.  A. — I have  an  engraved 
portrait  of  this  clergyman,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  what  living  he  held,  also  any  particulars 
concerning  him.  Dunelm. 

Amberley.— There  is  a district  so  called  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire. 
What  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  name  ? If 
called,  as  some  will  have  it,  from  amber  stones, 
what  and  where  are  they?  Abhba. 

German  History.— What  is  the  best  history  in 
English  of  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Germany  ? 

Josephus. 

Griffin’s  “Fidessa,”  1596. — There  are,  I 
believe,  only  three  copies  known.  One  in  the 
Bodleian  ; a second  from  w’hich  C.  Whittingham 
took  his  one  hundred  copy  Chiswick  reprint  in 
1815  ; a third,  one  of  Mr.  Edmonds’s  treasure 
troves  at  Sir  Ch.  Isham’s.  I shall  be  much 
obliged  for  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  second,  and  also  as  to  any  other  copy  known  to 
exist.  B.  Nicholson. 

Name  of  Author  Wanted. — I shall  feel  much 
obliged  for  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  place 
and  date  of  publication  of  an  old  octavo  volume 
(pp.  600),  the  copy  now  before  me  wanting  the 
title-page,  and  there  not  being  any  clue  in  the  body 
of  the  work  to  the  information  I desire.  Chap.  i. 
is  on  “ The  Faith  of  a True  Believer,”  &c.,  and 
chap,  xxxvii.  (which  is  the  concluding  one)  “ A 
Serious  Contemplation  of  Mortality,  or  a Mournful 
Panegyrick  in  Memory  of  William  III.,  King  of 
Great  Britain,”  &c.  Abhba. 

The  Allen  Family  and  the  MS.  “ Con- 
cert atio.” — The  Rev.  Mr.  Thornher,  of  Blackpool, 
writing  some  time  in  the  year  1853,  says  : — 

‘‘When  the  tranBlation  of  a rare  old  MS.,  entitled 
I ‘ Conoei  tatio,’  which  I ara  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  pub- 
lished by  a reverend  Catholic  friend,  shall  appear,  many 
other  things  wi  1 he  revealed  to  illustrate  the  Spanish 
invasion.  It  tells  how  Fleetwood  purchased  of  the  king 
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! the  fee  of  Roseal  Grange  ; how  lie  deprived  the  cardinal’s 
[Allen]  nieces  of  the  estate  of  Todderstaff,  the  gift  of  one 
of  their  uncles ; how  the  deeds  were  stolen  when  Rossal 
9 was  plundered  at  night  by  the  sheriff  and  his  people, 
k!  &c.  ’I'he  translation  and  publication  of  such  a fund 
1 of  local  history  will  he  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the 

II  readers  in  the  Fylde.” 

I Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
1 author  of  the  above  manuscript,  and  say  whether 
I the  same  was  ever  published,  as  the  Rev.  IMr. 
! Thornber  anticipated  ? Joseph  Smith,  Jun. 

I Warrington. 

A Hymn  by  Charles  Wesley  (?). — Hymn  93 
of  the  new  hymnal  published  by  authority  of  the 
' Church  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  be  written  by  Charles 

II  Wesley,  and  concludes  as  follows  : — 

“ Till  death  thy  endless  mercies  seal 
And  make  my  sacrifice  complete.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  this  version  is 
authentic,  or  whether  the  original  has  been  altered. 

J.  Mackintosh. 

Ij  Irish  Heraldry. — Are  there  any  works  on  the 
II  ancient  heraldry  of  Ireland  ? That  such  a science 
!i  existed  there  for  many  centuries  before  the  invasion 
of  the  English  is  a fact  known  to  all ; but  where  is 
it  that  a detailed  reference  can  be  met  with  ? 

I Zanoni. 

: “ Guaging  ” OR  “ Gageino.” — This  is  the  word 

which  is  .applied  to  the  pleating  and  embroidery 
work  with  which  the  old-fashioned  smock-frocks 
are  decorated.  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  it 
■ ought  to  be  spelled,  and  whether  the  derivation  of 
it  can  be  traced.  W.  D.  Parish. 

“ Alk.”- — Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  Monastica,  says 
that  “ Barrowe  ” in  Lincolnshire  was  formerly  “At 
I Barwe,”  that  is,  in  a wood.  Stark,  in  his  History 
I of  Gainsborough,  makes  mention  of  the  Saxon  alk. 
j What  is  the  meaning  of  alk  ? Did  the  two  words 
alk  and  at  originally  mean  the  same  thing  ? 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

' Walcot,  Brigg. 

Scotch-Dutch  Regiments. — I find  the  follow- 
ing item  of  news  in  an  Irish  journal  of  December, 
1775 

“ London.  Several  transports  were  taken  up  yesterday 
in  order  to  bring  over  six  Scotch  regiments  from  Holland, 
called  Scotch-Dutch,  which  are  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  English  army  and  are  to  serve  in  America.” 

Where  were  these  regiments  raised,  and  when  ? 
Who  were  the  men,  and  who  were  the  officers  ? 
What  became  of  these  regiments  ? 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

“Iron-mould.” — Is  it  not  possible  that  this 
word  is  wrongly  spelled,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
written  iron-mole  ? In  Lyly’s  Euphues,  1579 
(Arber’s  reprint,  1868),  p.  39,  this  sentence  is 
found,  “ One  yron  Mole  defaceth  the  whole  peece 


of  Lawne.”  All  dictionaries  consulted  throw  no 
light  upon  the  word.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Charles  Lame.  —In  Barry  Cornwall’s  Memoir 
of  Charles  Lamb  his  birthd.ay  is  given  as  Feb- 
ruary 18  ; by  Talfourd  and  others  as  the  10th 
of  that  month.  Which  date  is  correct  ? 

S.  T.  S. 

Louth. 

A “ Pot- WALL.”— In  a MS.  signed  in  1727  by 
several  incumbents  of  Exeter  parishes  I find  the 
phrase,  “ Tenement  with  a pot-wall,”  is  quoted 
from  a document  dated  1582,  and  explained  to 
mean  “a  tenement  with  a chimney  for  dressing 
victuals.”  Was  this  use  of  the  word  pot-wall— 
chimney  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  sixteenth  century  1 R.  Dymond. 

Exeter. 

Philip  Dacres. — He  married  Winifred  Mitchel, 
lived  at  Leatherhead  in  1699,  and  was  buried  there 
in  August,  1727.  He  is  mentioned  in  Manning- 
ham  and  Br.ay.  His  daughters  married  R.  Wil- 
kinson, R.  Hollings,  W.  Evetts,  and  Frampton 
Lewis.  I should  be  extremely  obliged  if  any  one 
would  give  me  any  information  as  to  his  father. 
Was  he  a Cheshunt  Dacres  ; and,  if  so,  how  de- 
scended ? T.  B. 

Oxford. 

The  “ hliNCED  Pie  House.” — I have  before  me 
a very  pretty  octavo  view  of  this  place.  Where 
did  it  stand,  and  what  is  its  history  ? 

The  “Maidenhead.” — I have  an  octavo  litho- 
graph of  this  public-house.  Where  was  it  situated? 

The  “ British  Amazon.” — There  is  an  oval 
octavo  portrait  of  a handsome  woman  thus  desig- 
nated. It  appears  to  be  a magazine  print  of  last 
century.  Who  was  she  ? Calcdttensis. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  following  signatures  are  appended  to  ballads  in  a 
volume  of  “ Original  Ballads  hy  Living  Authors, 
MDCCCL.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,”  pub- 
lished by  Joseph  Masters  in  1850.  Can  any  reader 
furnish  the  full  names  of  the  writers!  F.  R.,  Annabel 
C— , A.  H.  T.,  J.  E.  L , D.  B.,  S.  M.,  Enna. 

My  Children’s  Diary ; or,  the  Moral  of  the  Passing 
Hour,  London,  Darton  & Harvey,  1824,  12mo.  Preface 
signed  R.  D. 

Choirochorographia,  sive  Hogland'ce  Descriptio.  Lon- 
don, 1709,  8vo.  [o'h  S.  X.  423,  455,  477  ; xi.  34,  154.] 

A Dissertation  on  Comedy.  By  a Student  of  Oxford. 
London,  1750,  8vo. 

Ancient  History:  the  History  of  Greece  from  Variotis 
Sources.  1848,  8vo,  C.  \V.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  W anted. — 

“ A ring  of  gold,  wedding  two  distant  worlds.” 

From  a short  poem,  “On  a Mother  Looking  at  a Dead 
Child's  Hair.”  I-  C-  61. 
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ilciiIirsJ. 

“CELIER." 

(6‘h  S.  ii.  388). 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cellier  was  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  the  celebrated  j\Ieal-tnb  Plot  in  1680.  Tins  was 
u sham  plot,  got  up  between  Thomas  Dangerfield 
and  Elizabeth  Cellier,  a Roman  Catholic  midwife,  of 
very  questionable  morality,  but  of  very  considerable 
quickness  and  talent.  Forged  documents,  which 
jjangertield  hid  in  the  lodgings  of  Colonel  Mansel, 
were,  upon  his  deposition,  found  by  Government 
officers  ; but  the  imposition  was  soon  found  out, 
and  Dangerfield  was  committed  to  Newgate.  On  his 
trial  he  endeavoured  to  throw  the  entire  blame  on 
Mrs.  Cellier,  and  asserted  that  the  original  papers 
were  all  to  be  found  in  her  house  hidden  in  a meal- 
tub.  This  turned  out  to  be  true,  and  hirs.  Cellier 
was  committed  to  prison.  On  her  trial  she 
managed  to  prove  that  Dangerfield  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit,  and  her  marvellous  impudence 
and  ready  and  unscrupulous  lies  led  to  her  own 
acquittal,  and  made  her  name  for  the  time  equiva- 
lent to  “an  out-and-out  lie.”  Her  two  trials  are 
very  curious,  and  after  the  first  she  published  a 
remarkable  tract,  entitled  ‘^Malice  Defeated;  or, 
a Brief  Relation  of  the  Accusation  and  Deliverance 
of  Elizabeth  Celher,  1680.  To  be  sold  at  her 
house  in  Arundel  Street,  near  St.  Clement’s 
Church.”  At  the  end  of  this  she  shows  up  poor 
Dangerfield,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Matchless 
Picaro,  Don  Tomaso  Ganderfieldo.”  Mrs.  Cellier 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
witnesses  of  all  those  concerned  in  these  plot  trials  ; 
she  was  always  undaunted,  quick  at  reply,  and  full 
of  ready  wit.  After  her  trial  she  thanked  the 
jurors  for  giving  her  a good  deliverance,  and  offered 
to  “ serve  their  ladies  with  the  same  fidelity  in  their 
deliveries.” 

Ihe  temporary  use  of  the  name  of  a notorious 
person  as  a noun  or  verb  is  always  worth  record- 
ing. Some  years  since,  passing  along  Bankside, 
I heard  a tall,  stout  man,  at  the  door  of  a low  beer- 
house, say  to  his  companions,  “ If  he  do  that  agin 
we  shall  have  to  llay-naw  he.”  This  wa.s  received 
with  a grunt  of  approbation.  The  word  was  well 
under.stood  in  the  locality,  showing  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  General  Haynau,  the 
woman-ilogger,  at  Messrs.  Barclay’s  brewery,  in 
Eeptember,  1860,  was  not  forgotten. 

Edward  Solly. 

This  is  the  name  of  one  Madame  Cellier,  the 
“ Popish  Midwife,”  who  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  Meal-tub  Plot,  and  who  “ sat  in  State  on  the 
Pillory,  near  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand  ” (see 
The  Devil  Fursued,  B.  M.  Library,  C.  20  f 

I oetical  Broadsides,”  106).  In  her  house  was 
the  meal-tub”  of  this  precious  busine.ss.  See 
P.  J*I.  Library  C.  20  f,  “ Luttrell  Collection,” 


vol.  iii.  142-.  See  likewise  any  of  the  histories  of 
the  Meal-tub  Plot.  When  she  “ sat  in  State,”  as 
above,  she  was  provided  with  a wooden  shield, 
with  which  to  ward  off  the  rotten  eggs,  cats,  dogs, 
and  other  missiles  an  indignant  public  hurled 
at  her.  F.  G.  S. 

In  1680  appeared — 

“Malice  Defeated  : or  a Brief  Relation  of  the  Accu- 
sation and  Deliverance  of  Elizabeth  Cellier,  wherein  her 
Proceedings  both  before  and  during  her  Confinement, 
are  particularly  Related,  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Meal- 
Tnh  fully  discovered.  Together  with  an  Abstract  of  her 
Arraignment  and  Tryal,  written  by  her  self  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  Lovers  of  undisguized  Truth.  [Curious 
device  ] London,  Pi  inted  for  Elizaheih  Cellier,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  her  House  in  Arundel-sireet,  near  St. 
Clements  Church,  1680.”  Folio,  pp.  48. 

The  trial  is  represented  to  have  been  at  the 
“ King’s  Bench  Barr”  upon  April  30, 1680.  This 
was  answered  by  Thomas  Dangerfield,  who  on  his 
title  styles  it  “ a certain  Scandalous  Lying  Pam- 
phlet, Entituled  Malice  Defeated.”  “ London, 
Printed  for  the  Author,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
Randal  Taylors.  1680.”  Folio,  pp.  20.  Under  the 
authority  of  “Robert  Clayton,  Mayor,”  dated 
September  13th,  1680,  was  published: — 

“The  Tryal  and  Sentence  of  Elizabeth  Cellier;  for 
Writing,  Printing,  and  Publishing,  a Scandalous  Libel, 
called  Malice  Defeated,  &c.  At  the  Sessions  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  held  Saturday  the  11th  and  Monday  the  13th  of 
Sept.,  1680.  Whereunto  is  Added  Several  Depositions, 
made  before  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Lord  Mayor. 
London,  Piinted  for  Thomas  Collins,  at  the  Middle- 
Temple-Oate,  1680.”  Folio,  pp.  39. 

Elizabeth  Cellier,  described  in  the  indictment  as 
“ being  of  the  Popish  Religion,”  was  fined  1,000/. 
and  set  in  “ the  Pillory  three  several  days  in  three 
several  publick  Places,”  viz.  the  Strand,  Covenfe 
Garden,  and  Charing  Cross. 

J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

This  word  must  have  been  coined  out  of  the 
name  of  Laurence  Cellier,  a Jesuit,  who  was  born 
in  1630,  and  was  the  author  of  various  works  on 
classical  literature.  Among  others  Musce  Avenion- 
enses:  upon  which  Michaud’s  Btog'rap/i.te  Univer- 
selle  has  the  following  remarks  : — “ Ce  n’est  qu’un 
simple  hommage  poGique  tres-court, a Ste-Marthe 
de  'Tarascon.  11  fut  un  temps,  comme  on  sait,  ou 
Ton  croyait  que  Madeleine,  Marthe  et  Lazare 
etaient  venus  dans  les  Gaules.”  This  belief  sounds 
rather  like  a Cellier  to  the  Protestant  mind. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 


A Key  to  “Endymion”  (6*”  S.  ii.  484). — 
Perhaps  others  as  well  as  myself  may  have  found 
a key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  Endymion.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. In  every  case,  I believe,  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  fictitious  name  corresponds  exactly 
I with  the  number  in  the  name  of  the  character 
I more  or  less  represented  by  the  author.  Hebrew 
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scholars  confirm  me  in  this  idea,  as  I understand 
from  them  that  this  is  a favourite  device  of  Jewish 
writers,  and  therefore  very  probably  adopted  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Many  of  the  names  admit  of  a double  solution, 
especially  those  which  are  clearly  mixed  characters, 
made  up  by  fusing  two  real  persons  into  a fic- 
titious one.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  I thus 
arrive  at  agree  in  the  main  with  the  key  which 
has  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  at  the  above  reference. 


Endyraion  ... 
jRotbainpton 

Prince  Florestan  ... 
Kigel  Peiiruddock 

Job  Thornberry  ... 
Thornberry  (alone) 
Hortensiua... 

Mr.  Sainte  Barbe... 
Mr.  Gusby 
IValderabare 
Lord  Montfort 

Beaumaris 

Adriana  Neufcbatel 
Myra  Roebampton 
Enoch  Graggs 
Topsy-Turvy 


Disraeli  (or  Benjamin). 

Palmerston  (and  jrerhaps  a trait  or 
two  of  //arbngton). 

Emperor  Napoleon. 

Cardinal  Manning  (mixed  up  with 
Jolm  Henry  Newman). 

Richard  Cobden. 

John  Bright. 

Possibly  Historicus  (Sir  Wm.  Ilar- 
court). 

Thackeray. 

Dickens. 

Strangf'ord. 

Lord  Hertford. 

The  late  Lord  Derby. 

Lady  Burdett  Coutts. 

Empress  Eugenie. 

Cooperation. 

Vanity  Fair. 


As  I have  not  Endymion  by  me,  possibly  in 
some  cases  the  guess  is  incorrect,  but  I have  little 
doubt  as  to  the  principle  which  guided  the  author 
in  the  selection  of  names.  Possibly  the  same  test 
applied  to  his  earlier  novels  will  bring  out  similar 
results.  H.  T.  F. 


The  description  of  Hortensius  (see  vol.  i. 
pp.  222-5),  as  well  as  the  period  at  which  the 
debate  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  November, 
1835,  seems  to  indicate  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  and  not  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  as  the  original  from  whom  the  sketch 
is  derived.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  would  have 
been  commencing  his  legal  career  somewhere  about 
that  time,  or  not  much  earlier. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 


“ Wage”  for  “Wages”  (C‘''  S.  ii.  38'7). — Both 
and  tvages  are  respectable  forms  enough,  just 
as  are  house  and  houses,  or  any  other  pairs  of 
singular  and  plural  words.  I find  wage  in  Lang- 
toft  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  319.  Wage  occurs  also  iu 
the  Fromptorium  Farvulorum,  and  (according  to 
Stratmann)  in  King  Alisaunder,  904  ; Hoccleve, 
i.  119  ; whilst  the  plural  wages  is  in  Piers  Flow- 
man,  B.  xi.  283.  I find  Dr.  Stratmann’s  references 
troublesome,  from  his  tacit  alterations  of  the 
spellings  ; on  actual  reference  io  King  Alisaunder, 
904,  the  form  turns  out  to  be  gage,  the  same  word, 
no  doubt,  but  he  should  have  given  it  as  it  stands. 
As  to  what  is  asserted  in  these  matters,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  less  a man  knows 
about  them,  the  more  dogmatic  he  is  ; the  way  to 


test  a man’s  knowledge  is  to  ask  him  to  produce 
his  authorities,  and  to  require  of  him  a quotation 
or  two.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Whether  the  use  of  wage  for  loages  is,  or  is  not 
a vulgarism,  is  a point  on  which  I shall  not  enter, 
but  I should  like  to  assure  your  correspondent 
that  it  most  certainly  is  not  new,  as  the  following 
quotations  will  show.  Omitting  Robert  de 
Brunne,  as  given  by  Anon.,  we  have  in  the  Com- 
2)laint  of  the  Black  Knight,  1.  397  : — 

“ Love,  alas  ! quite  him  so  his  wage.” 

And  again  we  have  in  1447,  in  the  Lyvys  of 
Seyntys  (Roxburghe  Club  ed.),  fo.  14,  v.  31  ; — 

“ Ilyr  lorJ  wyl  I yeve  right  good  wage.” 

And  in  the  Boke  of  Gurtasye,  1450,  1.  618  : — 

“ L^ndur  ben  gromes  and  pages  mony  one, 

That  ben  at  wage  everychone.” 

In  the  Frere  and  the  Boye,  1460,  1.  36  : — 

“ To  Wynne  better  wage.” 

In  W.  de  Worde’s  Communycacyon,  1493,  sign. 
A iii  : — 

“ I am  worth  none  other  wage 
But  for  to  dwell  in  endlesse  woo.” 

In  Lauder’s  Tractate,  1556,  1.  135  : — 

“ Jlak  yow  lose  :5our  latter  waige, 

Quhilk  is  the  heuinnis  heritage.” 

These  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  all  the 
instances  that  might  be  given,  but  they  will  be 
sufficient  for  their  purpose.  The  use  of  ivage 
would  seem  to  have  to  a great  extent  died  out  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  we  find  instances  of 
it  in  the  present  century.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  her 
North  and  South,  chap,  xvii.,  uses  it,  as  also  does 
Ellis  Bell,  in  W'uihering  Heights,  chap,  xxxiii., 
but  in  each  case  the  word  seems  to  be  treated  as  a 
provincialism.  XiT. 

Your  correspondent  Anon,  is  right,  for  it  is 
thoroughly  incorrect  to  say  that  “ ivage  for  loages 
is... a recent  vulgarism.”  It  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  in  old  writers  ; e.g.,  circa  Edward  IV.;— 

“ Thay  askyd  %oage  of  the  brygge,  thay  paid  them  thayre 
hire.” 

Wright’s  Political  Poems,  n.  p.  2i/. 

In  Scotland 

“ Now,  sirs,  win  weill  ^our  wage.” 

“Sirs,  I sail  schaw  :ow,  for  my  wage.” 

Lyndesay’s  Works,  pp.  39(1,  453  (E.E.T.S.). 

Mr.  W.  Morris  has  revived  it  in  his  translation  of 
Virgil  : — 

“ If  fate  had  willed  it  so 
That  I should  fall,  I earned  my  wage.” 

jEnetd,  ii.  434. 

The  word  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  modern 
writers  on  political  economy,  as  “ It  is  usually  the 
employer  in  cj^uest  of  labour  who  offers  in  the  first 
instance  a certain  wags^’',  which  I copied  from  one 
of  Mr.  Thornton’s  writings.  The  word  seems  to. 
have  been  revived,  but  while  I do  not  find  it  in 
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Longmuir’s  Jamieson,  it  is  in  the  Fromptorium 
rendered  “ stipendiuin.’'  0.  W.  Tancock. 

jS’orwich. 

The  use  of  wage  in  this  sense  is  certainly  not  a 
modern  vulgarism.  Halliwell  gives  two  examples 
that  are  quite  to  the  point.  With  regard  to 
Scottish  practice  it  may  be  important  to  mention 
an  interesting  distinction  observed  among  the 
agricultural  classes.  They  use  wage  in  reference 
to  the  prcemixim  for  which  a man  gives  his 
services  ; for  example,  one  “ young  chield  ” might 
say  to  another,  “ Jock  Tamson’s  gaun  to  Muckle 
Balcormie  at  the  term,  and  he ’s  gettin’  a great 
big  wauge.”  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  service 
is  given  and  the  money  due,  it  becomes  xva.ges: 
The  same  youth,  for  instance,  may  have  lived 
beyond  even  the  ample  means  that  had  interested 
his  acquaintances,  and  so  have  given  the  speaker 
already  introduced  occasion  for  exclaiming,  “ Did 
ye  hear  that  Teelyour  Tarras  has  reistit  Jock 
Tamson’s  wauges  ? ” It  seems  to  be  very  much 
the  distinction  grammarians  draw  between  unity 
and  plurality  of  idea.  Thomas  Bayne. 

Ilelensburgh,  N.B. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  xvage  is  a genuine 
old  form  of  the  word  wages,  although,  in  England 
at  least,  as  Nares  say.s,  it  is  “ now  used  only  in 
the  plural.”  Examples  might  be  multiplied  almost 
ad  mfinitwm.  Nares  gives,  “ With  deeper  wage 
and  greater  dignitie”  (Fpan.  Tra.g.,  part  ii.,  0.  PI., 
iii.  12.3),  and  “ From  those  which  paid  them  rcat/e 
the  island  soon  did  win”  (Polyolhion,  xi.  p.  863). 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps’s  Dictionary  has  : — 

“ For  thou  woldyst  bring  me  tbys  message, 

I wylle  give  the  thy  wage." 

JIS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  102. 

" Ye  have  a knyght  at  yowre  wage, 

For  yow  be  ys  an  evel!  page.” 

WS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  166. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

This  is  certainly  an  archaism,  for  I find  it  over 
and  over  again  in  old  family  account-books,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  How  far  it  may  be 
also  a vulgarism  I leave  to  others. 

Hermentrude. 

A fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  xvage,”  is  a 
common  expression  in  Suffolk.  Another  expres- 
sion, where  wages  is  used,  is,  “ When  ymu  have 
done  the  work  you  shall  have  your  xvages.” 

Wm.  Freelove. 

IVages,  and  not  wage,  is  the  word  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  the  districts  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
I am  familiar  with  Aberdeen  and  Banff'  shires. 
Thus,  one  farm  servant  will  say  to  another,  “Faht 
waages  hae  ye  this  half-year  ? ” One  man,  telling 
another  how  he  is  paid,  will  say,  “ A get  ma 
waages  b’  the  week.”  Walter  Gregor. 

Tbe  Manse,  I’itsHgr. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  employs  this  word  : “There, 
catiff,  is  thy  morning  wage”  {Kenilworth,  chap.  iv.). 

W.  J.  Bernhaud-Smith. 

Temple. 

“ Tram  ” (6^* * * §'  S.  ii.  225,  356). — I cannot  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  tram  is  only  another 
form  of  train,  and  I can  bring  forward  some  little 
evidence  in  support  of  my  conclusion.  It  is 
evident,  from  what  I find  in  different  dictionaries, 
and  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the  different 
notes  in  “ N.  & Q.”  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  Dixon 
(see  2"'i  S.  v.  128,  xii.  229,  276,  358  ; 4‘h  S.  xii. 
299,  420),  that  the  word  iraxn  was  originally 
applied  to  the  waggon  onljq  and  not  to  the  loay 
itself.  Halliwell  defines  the  word,  “ a sort  of  sledge 
running  on  four  wheels,  used  in  coal  mines.”  (1.) 
Now  in  O.F.  train  (see  Cotgrave,  s.v.)  has  amongst 
other  meanings  that  of  “ a sled,  a drag,  or  dray 
without  wheeles,”  a meaning  which  is  still  preserved 
in  M.F.  in  the  dim.  form  traineau.  (2.)  And  .at  the 
present  time  train  in  Fr.  me.ans  “ ce  qui  porte  le 
corps  d’un  carrosse,  d’un  chariot  ” (Littrd),  i.e. 
the  framework  (I  do  not  know  and  cannot  find  the 
correct  English  term*)  which,  in  the  case  of  four- 
wheeled  vehicles  without  springs, t keeps  the  wheels 
together  .and  supports  the  body,  and  this  has  a very 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  tram  described  by 
Halliwell,  which  is  little  more  than  such  a frame- 
work. Train  is  also  applied  in  French  to  the  fore 
and  hind  quarters  of  a horse,  as  supporting  the 
body.J  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  by  a very 
inconsiderable  extension  of  meaning  the  Fr.  word 
train  might  have  been  applied  to  such  a vehicle  as 
the  original  tram  was.§  If  this  is  granted,  then  all 
that  rem.ains  for  me  to  do,  in  order  to  prove  or  to 
give  great  probability  to  my  case,  is  to  show  that 
the  Fr.  train,  besides  furnishing  our  word  train, 
could  also  produce  in  English  the  word  tram. 
And  this  I am  able  to  do,  for  is  not  the  Eng. 
grogx-am  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  derived  from 
Uie  Fr.  gros  grain?  and  if  so,  then  ain  has  in  one 
case,  at  any  rate,  become  am  in  Eng.  Cf.  also 
bnchram,  from  the  Fr.  bougran;  and  in  Halliwell 
one  of  the  meanings  actually  given  to  tram  is  “ a 
train,  or  succession  of  things.”  It  should  be  re- 
marked, also,  that  the  sound  of  train,  pronounced 

* In  Fleming  and  Tibbins’s  large  Fr.  and  Eng.  Diet.  I 
find  it  {s.v.  “ Train '’)  called  carriage,  which  is  rather  too 
ambiguous — and  how  could  one  say  “ the  carriage  of  a 
carriage’  1 — whilst  in  Hilpert’s  Oerm.  and  Eng.  Diet,  s.v. 
“ Wagengestell,”  it  is  called  “ the  train  or  frame.” 

I In  the  case  of  vehicles  with  springs  the  train  would 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  inasmuch  as  the  springs  in 
that  case  support  tbe  body.  Tbe  avant-lrain  would  com- 
prehend the  two  fore  wheels  with  their  axle-tree  and 
pole,  and  the  arribre-lrain  the  two  hind  wheels  with 
their  axle-tree. 

J The  fore  quarters  are  called  the  train  de  devanl  or 
avanl  irain;  the  hind  quarters  train  de  derriere  or  arriert- 
train. 

§ Indeed  (1)  + (2)  = tram,  as  defined  by  Halliwell. 
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as  the  French  pronounce  it,  is  more  like  tram  than 
our  pronunciation  of  train  = trane.  I can  besides 
give  examples  of  the  converse  change,  viz.  of  m into 
n.  Thus  the  Fr.  trame  (from  the  Latin  trama),  in  the 
sense  of  ivoof  or  weft,  is  in  Cotgrave  to  he  found  in 
the  form  traine*  as  well ; whilst  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  we  find  the  trayne  of  a cloth.  This  same 
Fr.  word  trame  also  means  a plot  or  treacherous 
scheme  (Littre,  complot,  ruse),  and  in  Halliwell  I 
find  not  only  the  same  word  trame,  but  also  tram, 
defined  as  deceit,  treachery.  I think  it  will  be 
allowed,  therefore,  that  my  evidence,  if  not  conclu- 
sive in  other  eyes  than  my  own,  is  at  least  strong. 

F.  Chance. 

Sj^denham  nill. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Wallis  has  got 
hold  of  the  real  derivation  of  this  word.  If  I had 
followed  Capt.  Cuttle’s  advice  some  time  ago,  I 
believe  I should  have  been  able  to  produce  strong 
evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  view.  I am 
almost  certain  that  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  wills 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  I have  seen  a note 
of  a legacy  left  for  the  repair  of  some  “ tram  or 
way  ” in  a northern  county.  I have  an  impression, 
too,  that  it  occurred  in  the  Durham  Wills,  edited 
by  Mr.  Greenwell  as  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  society’s 
publications.  I cannot  at  present  refer  to  the 
book  myself,  but  perhaps  some  kind  northern 
friend  can  give  us  the  passage.  When  the 
long-promised  Glossary  of  Northern  Words  is 
provided  for  us,  we  shall  have  a treasury 
of  inestimable  value.  As  each  new  issue  of  a 
volume  makes  the  ultimate  labour  of  compiling 
such  a work  greater  than  before,  would  it  not  be 
well  if  the  society  would  give  us  an  instalment  of 
the  collections  already  made,  if  there  are  any,  before 
the  undertaking  becomes  a desperate  one  I C. 

An  Indian  Brigade  Serving  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (6^**  S.  ii.  205,  229,  496, 
616). — Mr.  Weisbecker  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy  in  bringing  Indian 
troops  to  Malta  was  in  any  way  original,  as  a 
brigade  of  our  native  Indian  troops  was  transported 
up  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  under,  I think,  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  David  Baird,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  These  troops  were  in- 
tended to  co-operate  with  the  force  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  attempt  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Egypt ; they  arrived  all  right,  but 
too  late  for  action,  as  the  business  had  already 
been  accomplished.  James  Cull. 

Since  my  former  communication,  not  claiming 
to  be  an  authority,  I have  referred  to  that  ex- 
haustive History  of  Waterloo,  by  Captain  Siborne, 
and  I find  in  speaking  of  the  2nd  Corps,  com- 

*  This  may  possibly  be  a misprint  for  traime,  for 
s.v.  “ Trame  ” he  says  “ as  traime,”  but  traime  is  not 

in  his  dictionary. 


manded  by  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Hill,  lie  says 
that,  in  addition  to  the  English  divisions,  it  con- 
sisted “ of  the  1st  Dutch-Belgian  division,  under 
Lieutenant-General  Stedman,  and  of  a brigade 
raised  for  service  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  called  the 
Indian  brigade,  under  Lieutenant-General  Baron 
Anthing.”  This  is  conclusive  on  the  subject, 

W.  Dilke. 

Chichester. 

“The  Worthy  Sayings  of  Old  Mr.  Dod” 
(6'’’  S.  ii.  327). — A Wood  has  in  Fast.  Oxon.,  od 
an.  1585,  p.  756,  Lond.,  1691,  as  to  his  incor- 
poration : — 

‘‘Jill.  11.  John  Dod,  M.  of  A.  of  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
Cheshire  man  born,  educated  in  Jesus  Coll,  in  that 
university,  afterwards  a learned  and  godly  I>ivine, 
successively  Minister  of  Hanwell  in  Oxfordshire,  Penny- 
Drayton  in  Leycestershire,  Canons  Ashby  and  Fausley  in 
Northamptonshire,  tho  for  a time  (‘)  silenced  in  each  of 
them.  He  is  commonly  called  the  Decalogisl,  as  having, 
with  Rob.  Cleaver  another  Puritan,  written  An  Exposi- 
tion on  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  hath  also  published 
several  sermons,  as  the  Oxford  Catalogue  informs  you, 
and  dyiiii'  at  Fausley  in  1645,  aged  86,  was  there  buried.” 

“ (0  Tho.  Puller  in  Worthies  of  English  in  Cheshire," 
Ip.  181 : “ -M  ost  true  it  is,  that  good  father  Dod,  though  he 
lived  to  see  the  flood  of  our  late  civil  wars,  made  to  him- 
self a cabin  in  his  own  contented  conscience,  and  though 
his  clothes  were  wetteil  with  the  waves,  (when  plundred) 
he  was  dry  in  the  deluge,  such  his  self-solace  in  his 
holy  meditations.  He  dyed,  being  eighty-six  years  of 
age,  anno  1615.”] 

Fuller  states  that  he  was  born  at  Shottliedge,  in 
Cheshire,  and  refers  to  Dr.  Clark,  “ by  whom  his 
life  is  written.”  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  excellent  minister, 
drawn  from  many  sources,  may  be  found  in  Brook’.s 
Lives  of  the  Puritans,  iii.  It  would  indeed  be 
a pity  for  his  memory  “ to  be  clean  died  out.” 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  some  years  ago  issued, 
in  good  type,  a large  wall  placard,  entitled  “ Old 
Mr.  Dod’s  (or  Good  Mr.  Dod’s)  Sayings”;  but  I 
cannot  just  now  say  whether  it  is  still  “kept  in 
stock.”  They  were  pithy  and  excellent  ; doubt- 
less a reprint  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  T.  S.  refers. 

S.  M.  S. 

For  biographical  notices  of  “ Old  Mr.  Dod  ” 
I would  refer  T.  S.  to  the  list  below.  The 
edition  of  The  Worthy  Sayings  mentioned  by 
T.  S.  was  sold  at  “ Twelve  Shilling  a Hundred  to 
those  who  buy  them  to  give  away.”  The  woodcut 
portrait,  so  far  as  I remember,  is  not  that  of  Dod. 
The  date  cf  the  printing  is  about  1780,  and  not 
equal  to  that  of  Gent.  A good  portrait  of  Dod 
was  published  by  Richardson. 

State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  1611-1618,  vol.  Ixvii.  _ 

State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  1611-1618,  vol.  Ixxvii. 

Clarke’s  Martyrologie,  1651,  p.  404. 

Capel's  Tentations,  their  Nature,  Danger,  Cure  : 
the  fourth  part,  London,  1655,  pp.  249,  250,  292. 

Capel’s  Remains,  London,  1658,  reverse  of  A 4. 
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Ten  Sermons,  tending  chiefly  to  tlie  fitting  of  men  for 

the  wortliy  receiving  of  the  Lords  Supper The  sixe 

first  by  J.  Dod Also  there  is  now  added  tlie  Autliors 

Life.  Collected  Idlil,  with  his  etfigies.  London.  1661. 
Barkdale’s  Alemorials  of  Wortliy  Persons,  1661,  p.  143 
Fuller’s  Church  History  of  Britain,  1655.  p.  119. 

Fuller’s  History  of  Worthies  of  England,  1662,  p.  181. 
(ChesShire). 

Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  1732,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 
Burnham’s  Pious  Memorials,  1763,  p.  168. 

A Sermon,  upon  the  Word  Malt.  Preached  in  the 
Stump  of  a hollow  'free,  by  the  Rev.  John  Dod,  M.A. 
Author  of  the  Remarkable  and  A|iproved  Sayings.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a brief  Account  of  the  Life  of  the 
Author.  London,  M.DCCL.xxTii. 

Middleton's  Biographia  Evangelica,  1779,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 
Bridges's  Northamptonshire,  1791,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

The  Christian’s  Magazine,  October,  1791. 

Chalmers's  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  1813, 
vol.  xii.  p.  143. 

Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses,  1815,  vol.  i.  c.  232. 

Baker’s  Northamptonshire,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  1824,  vol.  i.  3u9L 
Granger’s  Biographical  History  of  England,  1824, 
vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

Burke's  History  of  the  Commoners,  1836,  vol.  iii.  p.  549. 
Burke’s  Ilistoi  y of  the  Landed  Gentry,  1838,  vol.  in. 
p.  549. 

Coleman’s  Memorials  of  Independent  Churches  in 
Northamptonshire,  1853,  p.  7. 

Darling’s  Cyclopmdia  Bihliographica,  1854,  c.  929. 
Notes  and  Queries,  1855,  1*'  S.  xii.  383,  497. 

Rose’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  1867,  vol.  vii.  p.  93. 
Allibotie’s  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  1859, 
vol.  i.  p.  507. 

Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography,  vol.  ii. 
p.  114. 

Bailey's  Life  of  Thomas  Puller,  1874,  p.  43. 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  John  Dod,  with  Appendix,  1875. 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

“jMaund”  (G"'  S.  ii.  388). — Tlie  coincidence 
Between  tlie  Afohan  and  iingli,sh  mawid  is  pro- 
liably  purely  accidental.  The  E.  maund  is  the 
Old  Northumbrian  vwvd,  Matt.  xiv.  20  ; Mark 
viii.  8 ; cognate  with  0.  Dutch  mandt,  “;i  iiiaunde” 
(Hexham),  Mod.  Dutch.  I believe  Spelman 

connects  it  with  Mawndy  Thursday,  with  which  it 
has  nothing  to  do,  as  I liave  proved  twice.  I do 
not  see  hoiv  it  comes  from  ma,  to  measure,  though 
it  is  just  possible.  Of  course,  such  a word,  if 
found  in  Persian,  might  be  allied  to  English,  be- 
cause m aud  71  are  stable  letters,  not  subject  to 
Orimm’s  law  ; but  there  is  no  such  word  in  Persian 
except  the  suffix  ■7na7id,  possessed  of,  wliich  can 
hardly  be  the  same  thing.  The  only  other  Per- 
sian word  like  it  is  maiidarij,  that  which  contains, 
which  would  somewhat  answer  in  sense,  only  it 
happens  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  whether  7tiau7id  is  an  Afghan  word  or 
not.  AValter  VV.  Skeat. 

This  Indian  commercial  term  is  fully  treated  of 
in  Prof.  H.  II.  Wilson’s  glossary  and  in  the 
Cyclopcedia  by  Reeves.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  nearly  obsolete 


English  word  maund,  a basket.  AVilson  trace.s  it 
to  the  Arabic  warm,  aud,  after  an  account  of  it» 
value  in  different  parts  of  India,  says  : “ The- 
Hebrew  mauTi  or  ma7iah,  from  which  through 
Arabic  the  Indian  word  is  derived,  corresponded 
more  nearly  to  the  sir.”  Richardson  gives  as  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  “ a weight  of  40  stirs,  also 
the  'niannah  of  the  Israelites.” 

The  word  appears  in  several  of  the  languages  of 
India,  being  ma7i  in  Hindi,  and  r)ia7iugu  or- 
manai^gu  in  the  South.  V/ilson  does  not  connect 
it  with  the  Sanscrit  root  md.  There  is  no  Indian 
word  like  Tnauiid,  meaning  a basket  or  bundle. 

R.  B.  S. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the  Times  on. 

“ The  Empire  of  the  Hittites,”  and  it  is  mentioned 
therein  that  at  Carchemish,  the  capital,  where- 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  met  together,, 
the  maneh  or  mau7id  of  that  city  became  the- 
standard  of  weight  and  money.  I think  this  may 
add  to  my  query  and  further  the  origin  of  weights- 
and  measures.  Edwin  Sloper. 

Taunton. 

In  the  Midland  market  towns  sixty  or  seventy- 
years  ago,  the  basket  in  which  butter  was  brought 
to  market  by  the  comely  matrons  and  blooming^ 
maidens,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers,  was- 
called  a onaund.  The  word  may  be  still  in  use,, 
but  as  much  of  the  butter  is  now  going  to  shops,, 
the  number  of  the  fair  venders  has  sadly  dimin- 
ished. Ellcee. 

Craven. 

.iEstel  S.  ii.  38G). — The  word  is  not  cestell,. 
but  (Bstel,  with  one  1.  It  is  not  plural,  but  sin- 
gular, used  with  the  article  an,  one.  There  is  a 
note  on  it  in  Sweet’s  edition  of  Gregory’s  Pas- 
toral Care,  p.  473.  In  an  A.-S.  vocabulary  we- 
have,“Indicatorium,  cestel”  (AVright’s  Vocab.,  i.  81, 
col.  1);  and  again  in  TElfric’s  Gramviar  (ed. 
Zupitza),  p.  31.  Mr.  Sweet  says  it  occurs  to- 
translate  Lat.  stylus  in  zElfric’s  Glossary,  but  it 
is  not  there.  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  seems- 
to  be  supposed.  I cannot  see  that  the  AV.  est-jll^ 
pi.  sb.,  helps  us  at  all,  nor  is  estyll  certainly  a. 
Celtic  word  ; it  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  Low 
Lat.  astulce  (Ducange),  put  for  Lat.  assulee,  thin- 
boards.  AValter  AV.  Skeat. 

There  is  a short  but  interesting  “ De  A'^oce- 
Anglo-Saxonica  AEstel  Dissertatio,”  by  Thouias- 
Hearne,  prefixed  to  vol.  vii.  of  Leland’s  Itinerarij, 
It  appears  that  the  word  is  only  found  in  King 
Alfred’s  preface  to  St.  Gregory’s  Pastorale,  and 
not  in  the  A7iglo-Saxon  Ghroriicle,  as  supposed  by 
your  correspondent.  Mr.  Lynn’s  citation  of  the- 
Welsh  estyll  is  a decisive  accession  to  one  of 
Hearne’s  alternative  explanations,  that  it  is  the 
pair  of  covers  or  boards  of  a book,  and  seems  to- 
have  been  unknown  to  him.  It  would  also  be- 
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i valuable  as  a sample  of  BrLtisli  words  surviving  in 
English,  but  for  tlie  likelihood  of  Asser’s  hand  in 
[ that  preface.  It  is  believed  that  such  outlying 
British  words  are  far  more  numerous  than  sus- 
pected ; but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unreasonable 
•disavowal  of  the  Pau-Teutonists,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  unreasoning  patriutisiu  of  the  Welsh,  who 
would  otherwise  be  the  best  qualilied  for  the  task, 
postpone  the  hope  of  an  impartial  abstraction  of 
them.  Thomas  Keiislake. 

Bristol. 

“Laine”  (6'’'  S.  ii.  348). — If  Motcomb  be  a 
family  name,  it  seems  singularly  racy  of  the  soil, 
and  the  very  wording  of  Qv.’s  description  of  the 
spot  is  highly  suggestive  of  a contrary  theory.  A 
held  named  Motcomb,  “ lying  in  a hollow  close  to 

the  old  town  of irresistibly  reminds  one  of 

a mot-comb,  a vale  used  for  meetings  in  the  olden 
time  ; the  number  and  appropriateness  of  all  the 
combs  clustering  around  it  would  certainly  point 
to  its  and  their  connexion  with  the  land  rather 
than  the  landowner. 

Without  leaving  Sussex,  we  have  Balcombe, 
near  East  Grinstead  ; Barcombe  and  Telscombe, 
near  Lewes  ; Coombes,  near  Steyning  ; Compton, 
near  Chichester  ; Seddlescombe,  near  Battle  ; and 
Piecomb,  near  Brighton  ; not  to  mention  over 
twenty  others  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  latitude, 
among  them  another  Motcomb  near  another  old 
town. 

As  to  Laine,  would  it  be  too  much  to  surmise 
that  the  same  Sussex  folk  who  changed  Farleigh 
into  Fairlight,  and  Halisham  into  Hailsham,  may 
have  in  like  manner  altered  the  lane  leading  to 
the  motcomb  into  Motcomb  Laine  ? 

A reply  to  the  query  (5“'  S.  viii.  369)  respecting 
the  Lane  family  of  Arundel  might  possibly  throw 
a different  light  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  yet  (so 
far  as  I know)  unanswered. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  word  may  be  derived 
from  A.-S.  Im,  ken,  or  khan.  Bosworth  gives 
Imn,  land,  loan  or  leased  land  ; cf.  Germ,  lehen, 
fee,  fief.  In  that  case,  supposing  Motcomb  is  a 
family  name,  it  would  mean  land  of  which  some 
Motcomb  had  received  the  enfeoffment.  This  is 
also  probably  the  origin  of  len  in  Lenham,  Kent, 
and  Lenton,  Kottinghamshire  ; and  of  land  in 
Kingsland.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

This  is  a Sussex  word.  The  following  illustra- 
tive quotations  are  from  a glossary  of  Old  Country 
Words  which  I have  just  completed  for  the 
English  Dialect  Society,  and  which  will  shortly 
be  issued  : “ ‘ The  laines  or  bottoms,’  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  xxii.  230;  ^ Laine,  land  or  arable,’ 
Ib.;  ''Laines  or  divisions,’  Agricultural  Survey 
Report  (Sussex),  p.  26.”  James  Britten. 

Isle  worth. 


This  word  is  in  Coles ; “ Laine  (q.  laying) 
courses  or  ranks  of  stone  in  brick  or  building.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Norrisson  Scatciiard  (6‘''  S.  ii.  514).  — 
Norrisson  Cavendish  Scatcherd  (not  Scatchard), 
author  of  The  History  of  Morlcy,  1830,  was  the 
eldest  sou  of  Watson  Scatcherd,  barrister.  He 
himself  was  called  to  the  bur  at  Gray’s  Inn, 
Nov.  28,  1806,  but  practised  a very  short  time. 
He  was  elected  F.S.A.,  Jan.  16,  1851,  and  died  at 
Motley  House  near  Leeds,  Feb.  16,  1853,  aged 
seventy-three.  As  regards  his  descendants,  there 
is  a solicitor  at  Leeds  called  Oliver  Scatcherd,  who 
is  probably  a near  relation.  Frederic  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster. 

“ Cocks  ” (6‘''  S.  ii.  387). — This  word  would 
appear  to  be  the  slang  for  anything  fictitious.  See 
Hotten’s  Dictionary  of  Slang,  where — as  applied  to 
the  “ patterer’s  ” fictitious  narratives  of  murders, 
fires,  and  terrible  accidents — it  is  suggested  that  it 
may  be  a corruption  of  cook,  or  cooked  statement, 
or  that  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  may  have  originated 
the  term.  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  in  his  London 
Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  devotes  several  pages 
to  “ cocks  ” (vol.  i.  p.  238  ; see  also  p.  228  of 
the  same  volume).  Cdthbert  Bede. 

The  Temporal  Power  of  Bishops  (6“'  S.  ii. 
442,  495). — In  answer  to  Mr.  Edmsey’s  doubt 
upon  this  subject,  I subjoin  mj'  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  execution  of  five  prisoners  at  Ely 
in  1816  took  place  under  the  warrant  of  Bishop 
Sparke  : — • 

1.  Because  at  that  time  temporal  power  was 
vested  in  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely,  the 
former  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  the  latter  over  certain 
places. 

2.  Because  three  of  the  four  bills  in  connexion 
with  the  execution  are  made  out  in  the  name  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  at  that  time  was  Bowyer 
Sparke. 

3.  Because  a similar  proceeding  had  been 
enacted  in  Bishop  Dampier’s  time,  as  is  evident 
from  the  foot-note  appended  to  the  last  bill. 

I believe  that  the  secular  authority  was  granted 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Walcher,  Bishop  of  Durham  ; and  this,  together 
with  that  of  the  see  of  Ely,  was  only  transferred  to 
the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  1836. 

Fred.  W.  Joy,  M.A. 

Crakehall,  Bedale. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely  is  thus 
explained  in  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen’s  Cowimentarics: 

“ The  isle  of  Ely  was  never  a county  palatine,  though 
sometimes  erroneously  called  so.  It  was,  however,  a 
royal  franchise,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  having  been  formerly 
entitled,  by  grant  of  King  Henry  I.,  to  jura,  reoahn  within 
the  district,  whereby  he  exercised  a jurisdiction  over 
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all  causes,  as  well  criminal  as  ciril.  But  by  6 & 7 Will. 

IV.  c.  87  (amended  by  1 Yict.  c.  £>3)  this  secular  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  is  taken  atvay  and  vested  in  the  Crown.” 
— Vol.  i.  p.  133,  ed.  1868. 

The  marginal  note  refers  to  4 Inst.  220;  “ Grant 

V.  Bagge,”  3 East,  128.  Was  not  this  bishopric 
originally  formed  out  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  with 
a view  to  the  secular  rather  than  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  district  1 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Charles  ^Marshall,  Painter  (6**'  S.  i.  415). 
— My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  inquiry  of 
W.  F.  I possess  five  small  water-colour  drawings 
by  Marshall,  painted  for  the  album  of  a late  re- 
lative of  mine.  I cannot  throw  much  light  on  the 
artist’s  history,  but  I w'ell  remember — some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago — his  immense  studio  on 
the  side  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Bail- 
way, near  Kilburn  station.  lie  was  at  that  time 
scene-painter  to  Her  Majesty’s  Tlieatre,  then  in 
the  occupation  of  Lumley.  Possibly  scene-paint- 
ing labours  precluded  him  from  devoting  much 
time  to  the  production  of  smaller  drawings,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  many 
such  in  the  hands  of  collectors.  Those  in  my  pos- 
session have  been  much  admired.  I am  under  the 
impression  that  Itlarshall  died  about  the  year  1855. 
A few’  years  later  I noticed  that  Ids  studio  was 
used  as  a schoolroom.  Chas.  A.  Pyne. 

Hampstead. 

The  Heron  mentioned  by  Siiaicsfeare  (G*’’  S. 
ii.  369). — Anon,  hasnot  stated  whetherthequestion 
is  asked  with  a recollection  of  the  frequent  remarks 
which  have  been  made  on  Hamlet,  II.  ii.,  “I  know 
a hawk  from  a handsaw,”  soil.,  on  the  supposition, 
from  a “hernshaw”  or  “heronshaw.”  The  question 
may  be  seen  in  brief  by  conqiaring  the  note  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall’s  the  Babees’  Bixik,  ]i.  193,  on 
“heyronsew”  of  tlie  text,  in  “ N.  & Q ,”  4”'  S.  x. 
376,  with  Mr.  Picton’s  observations,  pp.  425-6  ib. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Two  L'sefui.  Herbs  (6"’  S.  ii.  368). — “■  Herhe 
<1  lait,  nom  vulgaire  dcs  eupliorbes,  des  glaux,  des 
polygalas,”  &c.  ; “ Ileibe  aux  perhs,  gtemil  ou 
lithosperme”  (Larousse). 

Edw’ard  H.  IMarsiiall. 

6,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

TTerhe  a lait  is  Bulmonaria  officinalis,  and 
Herhe  auo:  perles,  lAlhospenmim  officinale.  The 
first  is  sometimes  known  in  English  as  lungwort, 
and  the  second  as  gromwell. 

John  R.  Jackson. 

Museum,  Kew. 

FIr.  Gladstone’s  Latin  rendering  of  the 
Hymn  “ Rock  of  ages,”  &c.  (G"'  S.  ii.  346).— Has 
not  Mr.  Gladstone  consciously,  as  a classical  scholar, 
used  the  nominative  case  instead  of  tl)o  vocative 
in  the  line,  “Jesus  pro  me  perforatus”?  He  has. 
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at  all  events,  the  sanction  of  Latin  authors  for  such 
a usage.  In  Livy,  i.  24,  we  have  : “ Audi,  pater 
patrate  populi  Albani ; audi  t\y,p>opulus  Alhamts"  • 
and  again,  in  viii.  9 : Agedum,  pontifex  publicus 
populi  Romani,  praei  verba,”  &c.  Compare  also 
Persius,  i.  61,  ^^0  patricius  saHgim,”and  Lucretius, 
i.  45-6  : — 

“ Quod  superest,  vacuas  aureis  mibi,  Memmius,  et  te, 
Semotum  a cureis,  adhibe  veram  ad  rationera.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Might  one  suggest,  as  a somewhat  closer  render- 
ing of  the  first  two  lines  of  this  hymn, — 

“ Petra  pro  me  scissa,  Cliriste, 

Te  petenti  ne  resiste  ” 1 

c. 

The  Devil  and  the  Best  Tones  (6*''  S.  ii, 
369). — The  saying  has  been  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill.  St.  Sw’ithin. 

“ To  be  thrown  over  the  rannal-bauk  ” (6*** 

S.  ii.  368). — I heard  a similar  expression  to  this  in 
West  Somerset  the  other  day.  On  inquiring 
when  a young  woman,  who  had  lived  in  our 
family  as  housemaid,  was  to  be  married,  I was 
informed  that  she  had  been  “ thrown  out  of  the 
desk  in  church  ” (i.e.,  had  her  banns  published) 
for  the  last  time  on  the  previous  Sunday.  My 
informant,  an  elderly  man  who  had  never  lived 
out  of  West  Somerset,  told  me  that  this  was  a 
common  expression  in  that  locality,  D.  K.  T. 

Torquay. 

To  “ call  a .spade  a spade  ” (6*''  S.  ii.  310)  is 
a phrase  of  ancient  date  and  Grecian  by  birth,  viz., 
rd  (TVKa  ervKa  rrjv  aKacjirjv  5e  <TKa(f)i]v  oyopd^coy 
(Aristophanes,  as  quoted  by  Lucian  in  his  dialogue, 
Quomodo  Historia  sit  Conscribenda,  par.  41). 

It  is  among  the  regal  apothegms  collected  by  Plu- 
tarch {Beg.  etlniper.  Apo2}hthegmata,'PluU]\  XV.), 
as  having  been  made  use  of  by  Philip  of  Macedou 
in  answer  to  an  ambassador,  who  complained  that 
the  citizens,  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  called  him 
a traitor.  “Aye,”  quoth  the  king,  “ my  subjects 
are  a blunt  people,  and  always  call  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Figs  they  call  tigs,  and  a spade  a 
spade”  (rd  crvi<a  avica,  ti)p  (T/<d</u;v  Se  (rKd<priVf 
dvojid^ovcTi).  Of.  Kennedy’s  Demosth.,  vol.  i. 
p.  249.  William  Platt, 

115,  Piccadilly. 

When  this  saying  first  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
it  was  in  the  Latin  of  Melancthon  to  Archbishop 
Cranmer  S.  iv.  274),  “ In  ecclesia  rectius  ^ 
scaphara,  scapham  dicere”  {Ep.  ad  Cranm.,  Mai.  1,  I 
1548),  the  communication  being  made  by  Mr.  ' 
Fraser.  It  has  often  been  discussed  since.  The  ' 
source  of  it  is  the  answer  of  Philip  to  the  Olynthian 
Lasthenes,  when  the  former  excused  the  Mace- 
donians from  the  charge  that  they  had  called  the  i 
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Olynthians  traitors  by  saying,  aKaiovs  (fiva-ei  Kai 
aypoiKovs  dvai  Ma/ccSoi'as,  koI  Tr)v  crKae^r/i/ 
<TKaf/)7^i'  Aeyovras  (Plutarch,  Apophthegm.,  p.  178 
B,  Par.,  16:i4).  The  proverb  also  occurs  in  Lucian 
{I)e  Hist.  Scribe^id.,  41).  Tzetzes  (Chiliad.,  viii. 
564-5)  refers  it  to  Aristophanes,  Jk  KOj/xwStas  Se^tojs 
eiTTMv  (6  tptAiTTTTOs)  ’AptsToc/xxi'ODS  01  AlaKeSoves, 
apia^ets,  crKd<jjr]v  c/iacrt  ti]v  (TKacfiip’.  But  I am 
not  aware  that  any  verse  in  the  existing  plays  con- 
tains it.  There  is  (Clouds,  1252-3),  ovk  dv  diToSolyjv 
ov8’  ofSoXov  dv  ovSevL,  octtis  KaXecreie  KapSonov 
TTjv  KapSoTn^v,  as  Erasmus  has  it  in  his  Apopdi- 
thegms.  Mr.  Bates  (2“*^  S.  x.  58)  refers  to  a rather 
earlier  use  of  it  than  Cranmer’s  in  modern  times, 
as  it  occurs  in  Rabelais  (Pantagr.,  1.  iv.  c.  liv.). 
A somewhat  later  use  is  in  the  preface  to  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  where  Burton  says,  “I 
call  a spade  a spade  ” (C.  Forbes,  1®‘  S.  iv.  456). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin  Manor. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  phrase 
earlier  than  the  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Freelove  ; — 
“ When  those  peraones  that  wer  at  Lasthenes  found 
theimselfes  greued,  and  toke  highly  or  fumishly,  that 
certain  of  the  traine  of  Philippus  called  tlieim  traitoure, 
Philippus  aunswered,  that  the  Macedonians  wer  feloes  of 
no  fine  wytte  in  their  ternies  but  altogether  grosse, 
clubbishe,  and  rusticall,  as  the  whiche  had  not  the  vvitte 
to  cal  a spade  by  any  other  name  then  a spade  : — 
rd  BVica  ciiica  TtjV  aKa<pt)v  CKa(pt)v  Xiytvy. 

“ Alluding  to  that  the  commen  vsed  prouerbe  of  the 
Grekes,  calling  figgues,  figgues  : and  a bote  a bote.  As 
for  his  niening  was,  that  tliey  wer  traitours  in  very  deede. 
And  the  fair  flatte  truthe,  that  the  vplandishe,  or  homely 
and  playn  clubbes  of  the  countree  dooen  vse,  nameth 
eche  thing  by  the  right  names.” — Apophlhegmes  of  Eras- 
mus, 1542,  reprint  1877,  p.  189. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

This  passage  will  be  found  in  Plutarch’s 
’Airo<^0£y/xaTa  /ilao'iAewv  Kai  crrpaTr^ywi', 
^>tAtV7rou  Tov  AA,  rrar  : — crKaioh^  f>vcrei 
Kai  dypoiKov?  elvai  Ala/vcSovas,  Kai  (TKd<fr]v, 
(TKaftTqv  Aeyoi'xas  (“  Inepti,  inquit,  natura  et 
agrestes  sunt  Macedones,  utpote  qui  scapham 
scapham  vocant.”  R.  0. 

Cork. 

“ The  DE.AD  TRAVEL  FAST  ” S.  ii.  344). — 
From  Biirger’s  poem  of  Lenore  : — • 

“Sie’a  hin,  sieh  her  ! der  Mond  soheint  hell, 

Wir  und  die  Todten  reiten  sohnell.” 

Stanza  xvii. 

“ Graut  Liebohen  auch  1 der  Mond  scheint  hell. 
Hurrah  ! ” u.s.w. 

Stanzas  xx.,  xxiv. , and  xxvii. 
William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Yorkshire  Names  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury (6**'  S.  ii.  342). — Assuming  that  Mr.  Wal- 
cott meant  that  the  names  he  gave  were  now 


entirely  lost,  I may  say  that  we  still  have  Gryme- 
(Grime),  Hogg,  Drake,  Brennan  (Brenhand  1), 
Laverack  (Laveroks  ?),  Hablot  (Habolot?).  Lave-, 
rack  is  yet  found  at  Redcar,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  a few  miles  from  Guisborough. 

C.  G.  C. 

Islands  sacked  before  1594  (6^^  S.  ii.  369). 
—Has  not  the  reference  to  “a  late  sack’d  island” 
in  Shakespeare’s  Targuin  and  Lyicrece  rather  to. 
do  with  some  incident  that  occurred  in  the  same 
cycle  as  the  rape  of  Lucretia,  which  occurred  ia 
B.c.  510  1 The  poet  gives  the  tale  as  from  a spec- 
tator’s point  of  view,  one  who  would  have  recent 
occurrences  on  his  mind,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  sack  and  massacre  of  Sybaris  by  the  Cro- 
tonians,  that  occurred,  it  is  held,  a short  time 
before,  if  not  the  same  year  ; and  as  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  from  its  position  between  “ two  slow 
rivers,”  might  well  be  deemed  an  “island,”  it 
gives  the  more  likely  meaning  of  the  expression. 

W.  Phillips. 

Records  of  Death  at  Corfu  (6‘’'  S.  ii.  349)., 
— Unless  the  registers  kept  by  the  British  chap- 
lains during  our  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  sent  to  England  at  the  union  of  the  republic 
with  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  W.  0.  will  probably 
obtain  the  information  he  desires  by  writing  to. 
the  British  Consular  Chaplain  at  Corfu,  who  is,  or 
very  lately  was,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Hughes. 

Nomad. 

Shotley  Swords  (e'**  S.  ii.  433). — J.  H.  M. 
mentions  sword-blades  stamped  with  the  name 
Shotley  on  one  side,  and  with  a bridge  on  the- 
other,  and  asks  when  and  by  whom  the  swords, 
were  made.  See  Surtees’s  Hist,  of  Durham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  294,  “ Parish  of  Medomsley,  Township 
of  Benfieldside  ” : — • 

“At  Shotley  Bridge  a colony  of  German  sword-cutlers,, 
who  fled  from  their  own  country  for  the  sake  of  religious 
liberty,  established  themselves  about  the  reign  of  King 

William.  These  quiet  settlers mingled  with  the 

children  of  the  dale  and  forgot  the  language  of  their 
forefathers.  Few  of  the  original  names  are  now  left.” 

Surtees  gives  some  names  in  a note  ; amongst 
others,  “ Adam,  son  of  Adam  and  Mary  Oley,  bapt. 
16  April,  1692.”  And  he  adds,  “ This  family  are 
still  at  Shotley,  and  I believe  retain  the  house  in 
which  their  ancestor  settled.”  R.  R.  Dees. 

Wallssnd. 

“ Each  sword-blade  had  stamped  upon  it,  neat' 
the  hilt,  the  name  Shotley  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a bridge.”  I suppose  these  marks  to  denote 
the  place  where  the  weapons  had  been  manufactured, 
viz.,  Shotley  Bridge,  co.  Durham.  This  town  still 
has  its  “ manufactures  of  cutlery.” 

J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

A Wedding  Day  deferred  to  the  Anni- 
versary OF  A Birthday  (6^**  S.  ii.  389). — My- 
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relative  Sarah  George  was  born  in  1796,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  Her  marriage,  intended  for  Jan.  1, 
1816,  was,  at  her  own  and  her  mother’s  wish,  de- 
ferred to  Feb.  29,  1816,  when  she  became  the  wife 
of  ISIr.  Tliomas  Abraham.  As  this  lady  died  very 
early  in  the  year  1864,  and  as  1800  was  not  counted 
a leap  year,  she  had  only  fifteen  anniversaries  of 
her  birthday,  though  nearly  sixty-eight  years  of 
age  at  her  death.  William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

“The  Fortunate  Blue-coat  Boy”  (6^'*  S.  ii. 
514). — In  my  day — 1811-18 — there  was  extant 
a novel  entitled  The  History  of  George  Templematt; 
or,  the  Fortunate  Blue-coat  Boy,  a circulating 
library  book.  I do  not  know  whether  your  corre- 
spondent J.  H.  I.  alludes  to  that,  but  as  no 
extraneous  books  were  allowed  to  be  read,  save 
only  such  as  were  “approved  ” by  one  or  other  of 
the  Grecians,  the  head  master  having  detected 
it  in  my  possession,  I got  well  horsed  for  such 
a breach  of  discipline,  and  was  looked  upon  there- 
after as  “ the  wnfortunate  Blue-coat  boy.” 

E.  L. 

“So  long”  S.  ii.  67,  194,  496). — This 
phrase  is  a common  salutation  in  this  colony 
amongst  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  used  on 
a temporary  separation  of  friends,  as  au  rcvoir  by 
the  French.  I remember  hearing  it  amongst  the 
Blue  Noses  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  New  Bruus- 
wickers.  Augustus  Weisbecker. 

Grahamstown,  South  Africa. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  S.  ii.  429). — 

The  Charnel enn.—  T\\c  author  of  the  above  was  Thomas 
Atkinson,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  a higlily  interesting  kind  of 
annual,  in  three  volumes — first  series,  1832;  second  and 
third  series,  1833 — beautifully  got  up  by  Longmans,  and 
illustrated  with  pictorial  and  musical  engravings.  The 
work  was  reissued  in  1833,  under  the  title  of  “ Miscellanies 
•in  Prose  and  Verse,  now  first  Collected  and  Enlarged”; 
also  in  three  volumes,  by  the  same  publishers,  of  which 
only  175  copies  printid,  containing,  as  the  author  says, 
“all  that  I care  my  friends  should  remember  was  mine.” 
The  Athenaeum,  speaking  highly  of  the  third  series 
of  this  Glasgow  annual,  says,  “This  volume  is  the  work 
of  various  hands.  The  chief  writer,  however,  is  Mr.  A., 
who  is  at  the  same  time  bookseller,  bard,  and  orator, 
and  thriving  in  all.”  In  the  preface  to  the  third  seide.s, 
the  poor  author,  anticipating  a fatal  issue  to  the  disease 
under  which  he  was  then  suffering,  thus  apologizes  for 
errors  ; — “ The  volume  has  been  hurried  on  that  it  might 
not  be  posthumous,  and  that  he  might  see  the  Benjamin 
of  his  pen.”  Atkinson  wrote  and  published  much  ; and, 
-as  a last  chance  for  prolonging  his  existence,  embarked 
for  the  West  Indies,  dying  on  the  passage  out,  and 
leaving  considerable  property  to  establish  a scientific 
institution  for  young  men  in  Glasgow.  J.  O. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6“*  S.  ii. 
469).— 

“ Fair  are  the  scenes,”  &c. 

The  poem  inquire  1 for  by  A.  B.  was  written  by  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  minister  of  the 


Church  of  Scotland,  Dundee.  It  is  dated  from  the  “Sea 
of  Galilee,  16th  July,  1839,’’  he  being  then  on  a tour  in 
Palestine.  A man  of  singular  purity  of  life,  and  a 
devoted  disciple  of  the  great  Master,  he  died  March  25, 
1843,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  His  name 
is  still  a household  word  in  Scotland.  1 will  gladly  for- 
ward a transcript  of  the  poem  should  your  correspondent 
desire  it.  C.  R.  R. 

(G'k  S.  ii.  489.) 

“ What  stfam  is  to  ni'ichinery,”  &c. — Any  one  who  has 
gone  down  the  Edgware  Road  must  have  seen  a large 
board,  about  half-way  between  the  Marble  Arch  and 
Praed  Street,  on  which  this  saying  is  painted,  and  as- 
cribed to  Lord  Macaulay.  But  I have  not  been  able  to 
make  the  reference  more  exact. 

Edward  H.  SIaeshall,  M.A. 

(6>i.  S.  ii.  fd4.) 

“ Wohl  auf  Kameraden,  auf’s  Pferd  auf’s  Pferd.”  &c., 
is  by  Theodor  Kurner,  the  celebrated  and  deeply  mourned 
young  poet,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  between 
Oadebusch  and  Schwerin  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Gorilla. 

From  Sthiller’s  Wallenstein’s  Lager.  The  second  line, 
however,  should  run  : — 

“ In ’s  Feld,  in  die  Freiheit  gezogen.” 

Augusta  Krebs. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesies. 

By  Henry  Foley,  S.J.  Vol.  VI.  (Burns  & Oates.) 
This  volume  has  a special  interest  of  its  own,  indepen- 
dently of  its  predecessors,  for  it  contains  the  annals  of 
the  English  College  at  Rome  from  1579  to  1773,  with  the 
pilgrim-book  of  the  ancient  hospice  attached  to  the  col- 
lege from  1580  to  1656,  besides  a mass  of  historical 
information  supplemental  of  the  previous  volumes. 

The  English  Hospice  at  Rome  dates  from  the  jubilee 
of  1350,  when  pilgrims  of  all  nations  thronged  in  crowds 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  The  ancient  hospital, 
which  was  built  and  endowed  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heptarchy  for  the  entertainment  of  English 
pilgrims  travelling  to  Rome  fur  purposes  of  devotion, 
had  completely  disappeared  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  great  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  now  stands  on  its 
site.  The  English  therefore  were  without  a national 
hospice  at  Rome  until  1362,  when  John  Sheppard,  a mer- 
chant of  London,  purchased  several  houses  in  a street  near 
the  Piazza  Farnese,  and  converted  them  into  a hospice  for 
tbe  reception  of  English  travellers  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  St.  Thomas.  Shepherd  and 
his  wife  Alice  became  the  superintendents  of  the  new 
foundation,  which  was  augmented  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  by  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  famous  condot- 
tiere  general,  and  others  of  his  companions  in  arms.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1449,  when  money  was  collected  for  its 
enlargement  in  every  parish  in  England,  and  until 
Henry  VIII.  broke  off'  all  relations  with  the  Roman  see 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  was  regarded  as  an  institution 
of  national  importance.  After  the  change  of  religion  in 
England  the  resources  of  the  hospital  gradually  failed, 
and  although  the  wardenship  was  accepted  by  Cardinal 
Pole  in  1538,  it  continued  to  languish,  and  would  have 
died  out  altogether  in  the  next  generation  if  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  had  not  refounded  it  in  1579  as  a college 
for  the  education  of  fifty  divinity  students  to  be  employed 
in  the  English  mi-sion.  The  foundation  was  endowed 
with  a pension  of  six  thousand  crowns  a year,  and  was 
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confided  to  the  care  of  the  Jesiiits  of  tlie  English 
province,  who  continued  to  govern  it  until  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  in  1773.  It  was  from  the  first  a fruitful 
nursery  of  priests  for  the  English  mission,  aiid  sent  forth 
a series  of  martyrs  and  confessors  to  brave  the  penal 
laws  in  England  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
seminary  priests  were  regarded  by  Cecil  and  WaUingham 
as  dangerous  traitors,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  jiro- 
ceedings  were  resorted  to  for  their  extirpation.  Not 
I only  were  the  priests  proscribed  and  cruelly  hunted  down, 
j,  but  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers  stooped  to  employ  spies 
I!  as  sham  students  in  the  seminaries,  who  were  bribed  to 
' foment  dissensions  and  to  attempt  the  most  infamous 
i crimes.  This  is  no  calumny  of  the  Jesuits,  for  it  is  fully 
[|  borne  out  by  letters  remaining  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

!l  For  example,  Atkinson,  an  informer  in  the  pay  of  the 
, Government,  deliherately  writes  to  Cecil  in  1595;— “I 
! hoped  to  do  some  service  toorthy  of  a yood  reward.  I 
, could  easily  poison  Tyrone,  through  a poisoned  Host,  being 
; in  the  country  to  which  he  resorts,  and  pretending  to  be 
j a Franciscan  friar  under  Bishop  Macraith,”  Ac.* 

! Students  applying  for  admission  at  the  college  were 
! called  upon  to  answer  a long  series  of  interrogatories 
I respecting  their  families  and  past  careers,  which  are  in- 
I valuable  for  biographical  and  genealogical  purposes. 

I When  they  were  admitted  they  took  an  oath  on  the 
j Holy  Scriptures  “to  be  always  ready  at  the  bidding 
of  their  lawful  superior  to  take  holy  orders  and  proceed 
to  England  for  the  aid  of  souls”;  and  this  obligation 
was  so  faithfully  observed  that  twenty-five  of  them  suf- 
fered martyrdom  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  annual  reports  of  the  college  begin  from  the 
foundation  in  1579,  and  abound  with  interesting  details, 
but  from  some  unexplained  cause  they  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  after  1593,  and  ceased  altogether  after  1659.  The 
English  Hospice  of  St.  Thomas  was  united  to  the  English 
College  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  Dec.  29,  1580,  by  a bull  of 
Pope  Grego'-y  XIII.,  with  the  obligation  of  entertaining 
English  travellers  accoiding  to  the  original  statutes, 
which  ordained  that  poor  pilgrims  should  be  received  for 
eight  days,  and  travellers  of  the  higher  class  for  three 
days  only.  The  statutes  only  contemplated  persons 
visiting  Rome  out  of  devotion,  but  the  college  never 
refused  hospitality  to  Englishmen  properly  introduced. 
Amongst  other  illustrious  Protestant  visitors,  Milton 
the  poet  was  entertained  there,  and  arrived  with  his 
servant  Oct.  30,  1633,  when  his  fellow  guests  were  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cary,  a younger  brother  of  Lord  Falkland,  Dr. 
Holling  of  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  Fortescue.  Milton  is  not 
the  only  English  poet  whose  name  appears  in  the  pilgrim- 
book,  for  Richard  Cra'haw  came  to  Rome  in  a pilgrim 
habit  on  Nov.  28,  1646,  and  spent  fifteen  days  in  the 
college. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  supplemental  volume  is 
not  to  be  the  last  of  Mr.  Foley’s  interesting  series,  for  be 
basin  preparation  a complete  catalogue  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  English  province  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1879,  with  a catalogue  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
aliases  assumed  by  Jesuit  fathers  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion. which  will  form  a fitting  sequel  to  The  Records  of 
the  Enylish  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy.  By  Vernon 
Lee.  (Satchell  h Co.) 

On  the  first  page  of  this  book  the  author  states  that  he 
is  an  “assthetician.”  Those  whose  courage  is  proof 
against  this  portentous  announcement  will  probably  find 
that  the  “ sesthetician’s  domain”  is  a new  world,  opening 
out  fresh  scenes  of  varied  interest.  The  musical  and 
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dramatic  life  of  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  to 
most  persons  a blank.  Yet  music  and  the  drama  were 
then  to  Italy  what  philosophical  and  political  thought 
were  to  France  and  England,  and  they  stand  out  din  ing 
that  period  as  the  only  imperishable  poition  of  Italian 
history.  Mr.  Lee  commences  with  a sketch  of  the 
Arcadian  Academy,  that  artificial  society  of  amateur 
shepherds  and  shepiterdesses  whose  pipes  ami  pastora'.s 
awoke  Rome  from  her  slumber.  Before  the  cIo.te  of 
the  centiiry  the  Academy  sank  into  decay,  but  the  move- 
ment which  it  represented  continued  to  gather  strength. 
The  national  enthusiasm  was  first  displayed  in  music, 
and  the  reader  finds  a picture  of  the  musical  world  as  it 
existed  when  Dr.  Burney  visited  Italy,  ami  is  intro- 
duced to  the  great  composers,  musicians,  and  singers  of 
the  ilay._  It  w'as  to  satisfy  this  passion  for  music  that 
Metastasio,  whose  life  is  perhaps  the  mo.-t  interesting 
portion  of  the  book,  wrote  his  tragic  operas.  As  the 
writer  of  unacted  dramas  and  unsung  songs  he  has  been 
harshly  judged  by  posterity,  who  have  accepted  his  self- 
satisfied  account  of  himself—”  a tolerable  poet  among  bad 
ones  ” — as  a fair  description  of  bis  literary  merit.  Lastly, 
we  have  a description  of  the  ancient  Italian  comedy  of 
the  masks.  The  “ commedia  dell’  arte,”  whose  pedigree 
dates  from  prehistoric  times,  died  away  in  the  seven- 
teenth centui'y  to  revive  during  the  next  in  the  realistic 
comedy  of  Goldoni  and  the  fairy  comedy  of  Gozzi.  Mr. 
Lee's  mastery  of  his  subject  enables  him  to  clothe  wan 
spectres  of  the  past  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  impart 
tliat  warmth  and  colour  to  his  sketch  without  which 
pictures  of  Italian  life  are  unfaithful. 

Deutsches  Familienblatt.  (Berlin,  J.  H.  Schorer.) 
Tins  high-class  illustrated  weekly  magazine  would  be  an 
excellent  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  gift  from  Pater- 
familias to  his  children  if  he  wishes  to  see  them  keeping 
up  their  German  by  means  of  a constant  supply  of 
healthy  and  interesting  literature.  The  Familienblatt 
appears  to  deserve  its  name.  The  subject  matter  is  ad 
rent  on  questions  of  the  day;  the  serial  stories  are  partly 
translations,  partly  original ; and  the  original  tales  are 
generally  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Such,  e.g.,  is  “ Der 
Steppenklinig,”  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  stillness 
of  the  steppes  of  level  Hungary — a stillness  that  has  such 
power  to  thrill  the  heart  of  the  Blagyar.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent. 

Among  foreign  etrennes  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  following,  as  of  mere  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
lovers  of  art  and  letters  ; — 

The  Librairie  Muquardt  (Court  Librarians),  Rue  de  la 
Regence,  Brussels,  announce,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  L'iEuvre  de  Pierre- Paul  Rubens, 
reproduced  in  heliotype  after  the  engravings  of  old 
Flemi,h  masters,  and  accompanied  with  explanatory 
letter  press  from  the  pen  of  M.  Fetis.  The  subject- 
matter  of  Rubens’s  illustration  of  Bible  history  renders 
it  specially  appropriate  to  the  present  season.  Another 
Belgian  publication,  partaking  of  the  character  of  an 
etrenne  from  the  sumptuousness  with  which  it  promises 
to  be  brought  out,  is  in  Belgique  Industrielle,  1830-1880, 
announced  by  the  Moniteur  Industriel,  Boulevard 
Anspach,  Brussels,  and  intended  to  commemorate  the 
progress  marked  by  the  Exhibition  of  1880.  Another 
echo  of  the  year  which  saw  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Belgian  independence  is  to  be  traced  in  Cinquante  Ans 
de  l.iberte,  M.  Weissenbruch  (Imprimeur  du  Roi),  Rue 
du  Poingon,  Brussels,  which  is  announced  as  intended 
to  comprise  four  volumes,  devoted  respectively  to 
Politics,  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters. 

M.  Rocvf.yre,  the  publisher  of  L’ Intermcdiaire  (Rue 
des  Saints  P6res,  Paris),  promises  to  do  good  service  to 
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■students  of  foreign  lierul.lry  by  reprinting  the  Tvaite  du 
B'ason  of  Joiiffroy  d’Escluivannes.  The  same  publisher 
offers  a.  valuable  help  to  the  pursuit  of  the  closely  allied 
science  of  sphragistics  in  the  8h;tj>e  of  DescyipOous  des 
Collections  de  Sceaux  Matrices  de  M.  Dongc,  by  P. 
Charvet,  containing  descriptions  of  not  less  than  six 
huridred  and  thirty-eight  seals,  with  notes,  index  of 
names  and  places,  &c.  Of  this  work,  we  regret  to  see. 
only  a limited  impression  is  to  be  struck  off,  thus 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  book  no  doubt,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public. 

The  Rivista  Europea — Rivista  Internazwiale  (Flo- 
rence, Via  del  C.istelaccio),  with  the  commencement  of 
a new  volume  (vol.  xxii.),  has  commenced,  apparently,  a 
more  vigorous  life,  under  an  enlarged  and  improved  form. 
Among  articles  of  general  literary  interest  which  have 
■appeared  since  the  change  on  November  Ist  we  may 
name  “Heine  and  German  Thought,’’  by  Prof.  Iona,  of 
Trieste  ; “ Bettino  Ricasoli  ’’  (the  Great  Baron,  as  he 
was  well  called  in  his  lifetime),  by  the  sympathetic 
Florentine  pen  of  A.  G. ; the  Hungarian  post  “ Petbfi,’’ 
by  Alfredo  Mazza ; and  an  interesting  account,  by 
Signor  Bertolotti,  of  the  details,  given  as  from  an 
eye-witness,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  visit  in  1832  to  the 
romantic  feudal  castle  of  Bracciano,  in  company  with 
the  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  the  head  of  the  house  which 
gave  Boniface  VIII.  to  the  Roman  See,  and  whom  we 
saw  in  1870  bringing  to  Florence  the  result  of  the  vote 
which  made  “ Roma  Capitale.’’ 

WuAT  can  possibly  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said  a hundred  times  over  respecting  the  eminent  merits 
of  Whitaker's  Almanacl  So  cosmopolitan,  however,  has 
the  almanac  become,  owing  to  the  information,  toilsomely 
and  carefully  garnered  from  all  quarters,  which  it 
annually  affords,  that  we  may  be  forgiven  by  the  editor 
for  suggesting  that  he  should  adopt  as  a motto  for  his 
next  year’s  issue:  — 

“ Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laborisl  ’’ 

Sir  Julius  Benedict’s  imprimatur  will  be  sufficient  to 
commend  to  all  concerned  The  Professional  Pocket-Book  ; 
or,  jHiily  and  Hourly  Engagement  Diary  for  1881 
(Rudall,  Carte  k Co.). 

Among  the  gift-books  of  the  season,  from  the  specimen 
furnished  us  of  its  illustrations,  iMr.  Wise’s  Neio  Forest, 
published  by  H.  M.  Gilbert  (Southampton),  would  seem 
to  be  very  attr.ictive. 

jMr.  James  Stillie  (Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh)  sends 
us  specimens  both  of  his  hound  and  unbound  catalogues. 
The  bound  volume  is  quite  a book  of  reference  for  the 
library  shelves.  Dir.  Stillie,  as  the  last  survivor,  we 
believe,  of  the  Ballantyne  firm  in  the  days  when  the 
author  of  Waverley  was  one  of  its  members,  has  a con- 
siderable store  of  “ Scottiana,”  besides  many  works  of 
great  interest  to  various  classes  of  students,  eg.,  Pira- 
nesi’s Lapides  Capitolini,  Letters  to  Lord  Charlemont, 
kc.,  the  Funeral  at  Rome  of  Maria  Clementina  [Sobieska], 
wife  of  James  Vlli.  and  III.,  and  other  rarities. 

In  these  days  of  Ilihernia  excilata  Irish  book-catalogues 
arc  few  and  far  between.  ’Therefore  M.  W.  Rooney 
(Wicklow  Street,  Dublin)  deserves  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  collectors  to  his  catalogues  of  works  on  Irish 
history,  Cruikshankiana,  kc. 


We  have  lost  within  the  last  week  one  ( f the  oldest 
and  most  esteemed  correspondents  of  “ N.  k Q.,’’  the 
Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott.  F.S  A., Precentor  of  Chichester 
Cathedral.  He  was  widely  known  as  an  archaeologist 
and  as  a careful  and  pains’* king  topographer,  and  was 


particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  architecture,  ritual, 
and  customs  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  in  England, 
a subject  on  which  his  pen  never  tired  of  writing.  He  was 
only  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  and  till  within  the  last  few 
weeks  he  seemed  to  be  as  likely  as  any  one  to  reach  the 
allotted  span  of  life.  But  in  November  he  was  attacked 
with  an  illness  which  nearly  proved  fatal  at  the  time, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  perfectly  rallied. 
The  only  son  of  the  late  Admiral  J.  E.  Walcott,  some 
time  M.  P.  for  Christchurch,  Hants,  he  was  born  in  1822, 
and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  under  Dr. 
Moberley,  and  afterwards  took  his  degree  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Whilst  holding  the  curacy  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster,  he  compiled  a most  valuable  and 
interesting  history  of  that  parish,  which  was  published 
in  1847.  This  he  followed  up  by  Memorials  of  West- 
minster; A Handbook  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster; 
William  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges;  The  Cathedrals 
of  the  United  Eingdom;  History  of  Christ  Church 
Priory,  Hampshire;  The  Lnterior  of  a Gothic  ifinster; 
A History  of  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Western  Church  ; Eng- 
lish Coast  Guides;  The  Cathedral  Cities  of  England  and 
IPa/e.'t,  &c.  He  re-edited  Plume’s  Life  of  Bishop 
Hacketl,  and  was  also  an  extensive  contributor  to  the 
Aichceological  Journal,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
Ecclesiastic,  kc.  Mr.  Walcott  had  held  the  Precentor- 
ship  at  Chichester  for  about  seventeen  years;  he  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Normandy,  and  a Corresponding  Member  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  France.  His  death  is  regretted  by 
a large  circle  of  attached  friends. 


iSatirc^  to  CorrfSpffiilfriitfc. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Josephus  (“Jeremy  Benthara”). — After  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith’s  anatomical  demonstrations,  a skeleton  was 
made  of  Bentham’s  bones,  which  was  stuffed  out  to  fit 
Bentham's  own  clothes,  and  a wax  likeness,  made  by 
a distinguished  French  artist,  was  fitted  to  the  trunk. 
’The  figure  was  seated  on  the  chair  which  Bentham  had 
usually  occupied,  with  one  hand  holding  the  walking- 
stick  called  Dapple,  his  constant  companion  whenever 
he  went  abro.ad.  The  whole  was  enclosed  in  a mahogany 
case  with  folding  glass  doors,  and  may  now  be  seen  in 
University  College,  Gower  Street.  See  “ N.  k Q.,’’  2"’* 
S.  iv.  51. 

C.  D.  (Villa  Bruchmatt,  Lucerne). — The  crown  jewels 
at  Diesden,  Vienna,  and  Monza  are  perhaps  the  most 
famous  and  valuable  in  Europe. 

W.  D.  P. — We  have  sent  your  letter  and  enclosures  to 
P.  J.  F.  G. 

C.  F.  S.  W.  (M.A.). — We  shall  be  happy  to  forward 
a letter. 

Brasses  not  Registered  (6"'  S.  ii.  475). — For  Chris- 
topher “ Merivale,”  read  Christopher  Ursioyck. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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BISHOP  FISHER’S  SERMON  ON  OCCASION  OF 
THE  RECANTATION  OF  ROBERT  BARNES: 
NOTES  ON  BISHOP  FISHER. 

To  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wood,  President  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  I am  indebted  for 
the  loan  of  a work  of  Bishop  Fisher’s  which  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  bibliographers. 

John  Foxe  {The  Whole  Worhes  of  W.  Tyndall, 
lohn  Frith,  and  Doct.  Barnes,  London,  lohn  Daye, 
1573,  fob,  sign.  *AAa.  iij'*',  extracted  from  the 
Acts  and  Monuments)  thus  describes  the  scenes  at 
the  abjuration  of  Dr.  Barnes  in  St.  Paul’s  on  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday,  Feb.  11,  1526  (cf.  Hall’s 
Chron.,  new  ed.,  p.  ’708) : — 

“ The  Cardinall  had  a skaffolde  made  for  him  in  the 
toppe  of  the  steyers  before  the  Quyer  dore,  where  he 
himselfe  with  xxvj.  Abbottes,  mitred  Priors  and 
Bishoppes,  and  he  in  his  whole  Pompe  mitred  (which 
Barnes  had  spoken  against)  sat  there  inthronized,  his 
Chapleynes  and  spirituall  Doctours  in  gownes  of 
Dammaske  and  Satten,  and  he  himselfe  in  Purple,  euen 
like  a bloudy  Antichrist.  And  on  the  top  of  the  stayers 
also,  there  was  erected  a new  pulpit  for  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  whose  name  was  fisher,  to  preach  against 
Luther  and  Barnes,  and  great  basketes  full  of  Bookes 
standing  before  the  within  the  rayles,  which  after  the 
ende  of  the  Sermon,  a great  fyer  being  first  made  before 
the  Roode  of  Northen,  were  commaunded  to  be  there 


brent,  and  the  aforesayd  heretikes  after  the  sermonfcj 
go  thrise  about  the  fyer,  and  to  cast  in  their  fagottes.’ 
Compare  p.  225. 

The  sermon  is  in  small  4to.  The  upper  and 
lower  margin  of  the  title  have  merely  ornamental 
borders.  The  side  margins  have  significant  figures : 
to  the  left  above,  branches  with  flowers  ; belo'w, 
a fowler  liming  birds  on  a bush  ; to  the  right, 
snails  and  birds  on  a branch  laden  with  mul- 
berries (or  some  such  fruit);  one  of  the  birds  is 
prepared  to  make  a mouthful  of  a snail.  Title  : — 
0 A sermon  had  at  Paulis  by 
the  cornandment  of  the  most 
reuerend  father  in  god  my  lorde  le- 
gate/ and  sayd  by  John’  the  bys- 
shop  of  Rochester/  vpo  quiqua- 
gesom  Sonday  concernynge 
certayne  heretickes/  whi- 
che  tba  were  abiured  for 
holdyiige  the  heresies 
of  Martyn  Luther 
that  famous  he- 
reticke/  and  for 
y'  kepyng  and 
reteyning  of 
his  bokes 
agaynst 
the  or- 
di- 
nance of  the  bulle  of 
pope  Leo  the 
tenthe. 

Cti  priuilegio  a rege  indulto. 

Back  of  title  blank.  On  signature  A.  ij.  begins 
a preface,  which  ends  on  the  verso  of  A.  iiij. : — 

“ Fyrst  here  folow-.th  an  Epistole  | vnto  the  reder 
by  the  same  byshop. 

“ My  dere  brother  or  syster  in  our  sauiour  Christe 
Jesu,  w’no  so  euer  ye  be/  shall  fortune  to  rede  this 
queare/  our  lorde  for  his  great  mercy  graunt  you  his 
grace/  that  the  redyng  therof  some  what  may  proffit 
your  soule. 

“ Fyrst  I shall  beseche  you  nat  to  misconstrue  myn 
entet/  in  puttyng  forthe  this  queare  to  be  printed/  but 
that  ye  take  it  to  the  best.  For  verily  my  wyll  and 
mynde  is/  that  some  frute  myght  ryse  by  the  same  vnto 
the  christe  people/  whicbe  be  the  spouse  of  Christe. 
Unto  whom  (though  vnworthy)  I am  ordeyned  a minister 
for  my  lytell  porcion.  My  duty  is  to  endeuer  me  after 
my  poure  power/  to  resist  these  heretickes/  the  whiche 
seasse  cat  to  subuert  the  churche  of  Christe.  If  we 
shall  syt  styll  and  let  them  in  euery  place  sowe  theyr 
vngratious  heresies/  and  euery  where  distroye  the  soules/ 
whiche  were  so  derely  bought  with  that  moste  precious 
blode  of  our  sauiour  Christe  Jesu/  ho  we  terribly  shall  he 
lay  this  vntyll  our  charge  / whan  we  shalbe  called 
vntill  a rekenynge  for  this  matter!  It  shalbe  moche 
rebukefull  and  moche  worthy  punishement/  if  we 
for  our  party  shall  nat  gyue  diligece  for  the  defence  of 
the  true  christen  people/  fro  these  heresies/  as  these  here- 
tickes gyue  for  the  corruption  of  the  same/ specially  whan 
we  be  certayne/  that  our  labour  shall  nat  be  vnrewarded/ 

[sign.  A.  ij.  V®] And  assuredly  these  heresies  be  lyke 

the  stynkynge  weedes/  the  whiche  i euery  erthe  sprynge 
by  them  selfe  : for  as  these  euyll  weedes  nede  no  settynge/ 
no  sowynge/  no  waterynge/  no  wedynge/  nor  suche  other 
diligencfes]  as  the  good  herbes  require/  but  sprynga 
anone  withouten  all  that  busines : and  where  they  haue 
enteres  ones  in  any  grounds/  it  is  veray  harde  to  delyuer 
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that  grounde  from  them  : euen  so  it  is  of  these  heresies' 
they  nede  no  plantynge/  they  iiede  no  wateryng/  they  nede 
no  lowkyng/  nor  wedyng/  but  rankly  sprynge  by  them 

selfe/of  a full  lyght  occasion [A.  iij.  V’]  Novve  ther- 

fore  whan  so  litell  diligence  is  done  about  the  ministryng 
of  this  true  doctryne'  it  is  necessary  that  all  tho  that 
baue  charge  of  the  flocke  of  Christe/endeuourthem  selfe 
to  gaynestande  these  pernitious  heresies.  Wherin  doutles 
the  moost  Keuerend  father  in  god  my  lorde  legate  hath 
nowe  meritoriously  traueiled,  and  so  entendeth  to  per- 
seuer  and  to  continue/  to  the  full  extirpatio  of  the  same. 

[A.  iiij.  r“]  And  therfore  some  what  to  resist  this 

wicked  sede/  by  the  mooion  of  dyuerse  persos/ 1 haue  put 
forth  this  sermon  to  be  redde/  whiche  for  y'  great  noyse 
of  y®  people  within  y°  churche  of  Paules/  whan  it  was 
sayde/  myght  nat  be  herde.  And  if  paraueture  any  dis- 
ciple of  Luthers  shall  thynke/  that  myn  argumentes  and 
reasons  agaynst  his  maister  be  nat  sufficient : Fyrste  let 
hym  consider/  that  I dyd  shape  them  to  be  spoken  vntyll 
a multytude  of  people/  whiche  were  nat  brought  vp  in  y' 
subtyll  disputations  of  the  schole.  Seconde,  if  it  may 
lyke  the  same  disciple  to  come  vnto  me  secretely/  and 
breake  his  mynde  at  more  length/  I bynde  me  by  these 
presentes/  bothe  to  kepe  his  secreasy/  and  also  to  spare 
a leysoure  for  hym  to  here  the  bottuin  of  his  mynde/  and 
he  sbal  here  my  no  agayne/  if  it  so  please  hym  : and  I 
trust  in  our  lorde/  that  fynally  w'e  shall  so  agre/  that 
either  he  shal  make  me  a Lutherii/  orels  I shall  enduce 
hym  to  be  a catholyke/  and  to  folowe  the  doctryne  of 
Christis  churche." 

The  text,  “ Respice  : tides  tua  te  saluuni  fecit,” 
Luke  xviii.  42,  is  from  the  gospel  for  the  day. 
The  preacher  considered  first  the  multitude  ; 
secondly,  the  blind  man  as  a type  of  heretics  (1,  he 
was  singular  by  himself ; 2,  he  was  blind  ; 3,  he 
sat  out  of  the  right  way  and  walked  not  ; 4,  he 
was  divided  from  the  people  among  whom  Christ 
was)  ; thirdly,  the  diversity  between  the  Church 
Catholic  and  the  heretics ; fourthly,  how  the  blind 
man  was  restored  to  sight,  and  how  a heretic  may 
be  restored  to  the  true  faith  ; fifthly,  Luther’s 
opinion  of  faith. 

Under  head  4,  sect.  3,  we  read  (B.  iiij.  r°)  : — 

“ Thyrde,  our  sauiour  dyd  cumandey‘  this  blynde  man 
shulde  be  brought  vnto  hym  : And  so  must  y“  heretickes 
be  reduced  vnto  y'^  wayes  of  y’  churche.  But  by  whom 
commaundeth  our  sauiour/  that  thus  they  shall  be  re- 
duced 1 truely  by  them  that  be  set  in  spirituall  auctorite : 
as  nowe  y'  most  reueret  father  I god  my  lorde  Legate/ 
hauyg  this  most  souerayne  auctorite/  hath  indeuored 
hymselfe  for  [B.  iiij.  v“]  these  men  here  present/  & other/ 
•whiche  were  out  of  the  way/  to  reduce  them  in  to  the 
wayes  of  the  churche.  The  heretickes  contende/ that  it 
shal  nat  be  lefull  thus  to  do  : but  they  wold  haue  euery 
ma  lefte  vnto  theyr  libertie.  But  doutles  it  may  nat  be 
■so  : For  the  nature  of  man  is  more  prone  to  all  noughtynes 
rather  than  to  any  goodnes.  And  therfore  many  must 
be  compelled/  accordyng  as  the  gospell  sayth  in  an  other 
place  : comiiellile  eos  iittrare.  If  euery  mil  shuld  haue 
libertie  to  say  what  he  wolde/we  shuld  haue  a meruelous 
worlde.  No  ma  shulde  store  any  where  for  heresies." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sermon  a pause  was 
allowed  for  prayer  (sig.  C.  iij.  i”).  Afterwards  fol- 
lowed 

“ iiij.  collectios  : by  the  -whiche  to  all  them  that  be  nat 
ouer  peruersedly  drowned  in  the  heresies  of  Luther/  it 
shall  appare  (as  I verily  suppose)  that  his  doctryne  is 
veray  pestilent  and  pernitious.” 


The  theme  of  these  collections  is  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  and  they  relate  to  (1)  the  sower,  (2)  the 
seed,  (3)  the  good  earth,  (4)  the  great  increase  of 
fruit.  The  book  is  imperfect,  ending  with  G.  hi., 
but  it  seems  certain  that  only  one  leaf  is  wanting. 
Dr.  Wood,  in  a MS.  note,  makes  this  clear  : — 

“ Ames  mentions  an  edition  of  the  sermon  against 
Luther  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  which  occupied 
lifty-six  pages.  If  G was  the  last  signature  of  this  sermon 
it  would  have  just  fifty-six  pages. 

“ Ames  had  not  himself  seen  the  edition  which  he  de- 
scribes. Is  it  possible  that  some  copy  of  this  later  sermon 
was  mistaken  by  Ames’s  informant  for  a copy  of  the 
earlier  sermon,  and  then  assumed  to  have  been  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  that  this  mistake  gave  rise  to 
the  notion  that  there  were  two  editions  by  W.  de  Worde 
of  the  earlier  sermon  (1521)  1 The  edition  reprinted  by 
Mayor  [for  the  Early  English  Text  Society]  has  only 
forty-four  pages.  This  volume  was  probably  printed  by 
Peter  Treveris  in  or  after  1526.” 

It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  our  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  families  possess  a complete  copy 
of  this  sermon,  so  important  for  the  Church  history 
of  Henry’s  reign.  I shall  be  very  grateful  to  any 
one  who  will  enable  me  to  procure  a transcript  of 
the  missing  leaf.  Possibly  other  English  works  of 
Bishop  Fisher,  beside  his  letters,  may  be  extant. 
It  is  important  that  the  collection  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  should  be  complete,  and  I 
entreat  your  readers  for  help  to  make  it  so.  It  is 
said  that  Fisher  is  to  be  canonized  ; if  so,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  one  will  collect  all  extant 
materials  for  his  life.  J.  E.  B.  M. 

Cambridge. 

(To  he  continued.) 


BRISSEL-COCK  : TURKEY. 

Jamieson,  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  explains 
the  former  of  these  names  by  the  latter,  and  in  his 
Supplement  suggests  that  it  is  acorruption  of  “Brazil 
cock,” — an  explanation  that,  so  far  as  I know,  has 
hitherto  passed  unchallenged,  though  in  a commu- 
nication to  a friend,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print  (Harvie  Brown’s  The  Capercaillie  in  Scotland, 
p.  16,  note),  I tried  to  account  for  its  derivation 
in  another  manner.  The  characteristic  letter  from 
King  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  recently  published  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  (6‘^  S.  ii.  203),  mentioning  “ Brissell 
fowlis,”  has  made  me  look  again  into  the  matter, 
and  I am  thereby  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  generally  accepted  meaning  is  wrong.  The 
name  seems  fir.st  to  occur  in  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie’s 
Chronicles  of  Scotland  (p.  l4Q,fide  Jamieson,  but 
in  Dalyell’s  edition,  ii.  p.  345),  where  is  an  account 
of  the  “ great  and  gorgeous  provisioun  ” made  by 
the  Earl  of  Atholl  for  James  V.  when  that  king 
“ went  to  Atholl  to  the  huntis  ” in  1529,  though  it 
must  be  stated  that  in  Dalyell’s  opinion  “ this 
passage  bears  strong  evidence  of  interpolation.” 
Now  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  turkey  to 
Europe  is  still  a matter  of  uncertainty,  but  I am 
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not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  assigned  to  an 
earlier  year  than  1524,*  and  indeed  the  earliest 
published  description  of  the  bird,  which  seems  to 
have  been  first  printed  in  1525,  is  that  of  Oviedo, 
who  says  nothing  of  its  having  then  been  brought 
to  the  Old  World.  There  is,  indeed,  the  pretty 
good  evidence  of  Barnaby  Googe  of  its  not  having 
been  seen  in  England  before  1530.  Hence  I think 
we  may  regard  it  as  almost  impossible  that  the 
“ Brissel  cock  ” provided  for  the  royal  table  in  the 
forest  of  Atholl  in  1529  could  have  been  a turkey. 
Again,  we  know  that  the  turkey  was  not  indigenous 
to  any  part  of  South  America ; it  is,  therefore,  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  “Brazil  cock”  should 
have  ever  been  conferred  upon  it,  and,  moreover, 
evidence  is  wanting  that  such  a name  ever  existed. 
Jamieson’s  original  supposition  that  ‘’Brissel 
cock  ” is  a corruption  of  “ bristle  cock,”  in  reference 
to  the  hairy  tuft  with  which  the  turkey’s  breast  is 
adorned,  will  not,  I think,  hold,  for  “bristle”  in 
Scottish  takes  another  form.  Accordingly,  I ven- 
ture here  to  repeat  the  suggestion  I have  elsewhere 
(as  above  stated)  made  : that  “ Brissel  cock  ” is 
simply  cog  de  broussaille,  and  another  instance 
of  a French  word  adopted  into  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, in  support  of  which  I submit  that  the  six- 
teenth century  form  of  the  word,  broissaille, 
according  to  M.  Littrd,  brings  it  even  nearer  to 
the  Scottish,  as  indeed  one  would  expect. 

I may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  a few  remarks 
on  what  has  long  been  a puzzle  to  writers  on 
poultry  as  well  as  to  naturalists.  Many  conjec- 
tures have  been  hazarded  as  to  how  the  very 
inappropriate  name  of  “turkey”  has  been  applied 
to  a bird  which  we  know  was  introduced  from 
America.  I believe  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be 
this.  Several,  if  not  most,  of  the  mediaeval  zoologists 
— I may  particularly  cite  Belon  and  Aldrovandus 
— hopelessly  confounded  the  turkey  and  the  guinea- 
fowl  under  the  name,  proper  to  the  latter,  of 
Meleagris.  Gesner  must,  indeed,  be  excepted,  for 
he  clearly  saw  that  the  turkey  was  not  the  Melea- 
gris, and  finding  it  had  been  written  of  as  Gallus 
peregrinus  or  Pavo  Indicus,  he  accordingly  (in 
1555)  coined  for  it  the  names  Gallopavus  or 
Pavogallus,  which  he  used  almost  indiscriminately. 
But  this  confusion  was  not  confined  to  naturalists. 
We  have  in  Cooper’s  edition  of  the  Pibliotheca 
Eliotce,  published  in  1542,  “ Meleagrides,  byrdes 
which  we  doo  call  hennes  of  Genny,  or  Turkic 
hennes,”  the  earliest  use  of  the  latter  name  with 
which  I am  acquainted.f  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  “ Turkey  hen  ” was  at  first  synonymous  with 
“ Guinea  hen.”  As  the  birds  became  commoner 


* See  the  authorities  cited  by  Pennant  (Arctic  Zoology, 
ii.  p.  299,  note). 

i I am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hooper  for  kindly  informing  me  that  the  last  three 
words  of  the  passage  quoted  do  not  occur  in  former 
editions  of  this  work. 


and  better  known  the  confusion  was,  of  course, 
gradually  cleared  up,  and  the  name  “ turkey  ” clove 
to  the  bird  from  the  New  World  ; not,  I think, 
without  some  reason,  for  by  its  constantly  repeated 
call-note,  which  may  be  syllabled  turk,  link,  turk, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  named  itself. 

The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  turkey 
and  the  guinea-fowl  into  Europe  is,  however,  full 
of  interest,  and  I shall  be  very  glad  if  any  cor- 
respondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  throw  more  light 
upon  it.  I W'ould  only  warn  those  who  may 
proffer  their  aid  that  what  I have  above  stated 
shows  that  it  does  not  follow  because  one  meets 
with  a turkey  cock  or  turkey  hen  in  an  old  bill  of 
fare  that  it  was  the  bird  we  now  mean  by  that 
name.  To  this  caution  I will  add  another,  that 
they  should  eschew,  or  take  with  all  reservation,  the 
statements  they  will  find  in  Daines  Barrington’s 
specious  essay  (Miscellanies,  pp.  127-151),  which 
Pennant,  in  his  excellent  account  of  the  bird 
(Arctic  Zoology,  ii.  pp.  291-300),  dirl  his  friend 
the  real  kindness  of  passing  over  in  silence. 

Alfred  Newton. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 


Dr.  Guest  on  the  Origin  of  London. — 
In  the  Athcnmim,  and  a local  paper,  the  Oxford 
Journal,  as  well  as  in  “N.  & Q.,”  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  literary  claims  attaching  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Master  of  Gains  College.  May 
I mention  one  point  which  I trust  will  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I 

In  a lecture  on  the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius 
in  Britain  in  a.d.  43,  delivered  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution,  and  reported  with  revision  by  Dr. 
Guest  in  the  Athenceum,  there  is  a statement 
as  to  the  origin  of  London. 

Aulus  Plautius  sailed  from  Boulogne  a.d.  43, 
and  his  army,  consisting  of  about  50,000  men, 
landed  in  three  divisions  at  Hythe,  Dover,  and 
Eichborough.  But  little  opposition  was  expe- 
rienced from  the  petty  chiefs  of  Kent,  the  mutiny  in 
Gaul  having  put  them  off  their  guard.  A.  Plautius 
seems  to  have  advanced  by  Silchester  and  Marl- 
borough to  Cirencester,  which  became  a fresh  base 
of  operations.  He  then  probably  went  down  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  by  the  ancient  British  track- 
way, the  Icknield  Way,  which  led  across  the 
Thames  at  Wallingford.  Here  a great  battle  was 
fought.  Vespasian  having  forced  a way  across, 
Caractacus  withdrew,  and  the  next  day’s  fight 
ended  in  a victory  to  the  Eomans.  Plautius 
pursued  the  Britons  along  the  Icknield  Way  by 
Tring,  and  then  by  the  Watling  Street,  southward. 
The  Britons  crossed  the  Thames  by  a ford,  and 
the  Eomans  higher  up  by  a bridge,  when  they 
became  entangled  in  the  marshes,  and  retreated 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Claudius.  Where  was  it 
that  they  secured  for  themselves  a place  of 
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safety  ? Dr.  Guest’s  answer  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  lecture  : — 

“ When  Plautius  withdrew  his  soldiers  from  the  marshes 
they  had  vainly  attempted  to  cross,  he  no  doubt  en- 
camped them  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood ; I believe 
the  place  was  London.  The  name  of  London  refers 
directly  to  the  marshes,  though  I cannot  here  enter  into 
a philological  argument  to  prove  the  fact.  At  London 
the  Roman  general  was  able  both  to  watch  his  enemy  and 
to  secure  the  conquests  he  had  made,  while  his  ships 
could  supply  him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  required. 
When,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  43,  he  drew  the  lines  of 
circumvallation  round  his  camp,  he  founded  the  present 
metropolis  of  Britain.  The  spot  he  selected  has  been 
— perhaps  with  one  small  interval — the  habitation  of  civi- 
lized man  for  1,833  [cor.  1,823,  now  1,837]  years.  May 
we  not  venture  to  hope  that  its  influence  for  good  has  not 
been  altogether  unworthvof  the  position  it  has  occupied 
among  the  cities  of  the  world,” — Alhenceum,  Aug.  4, 
1866,  p.  148. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin  Manor. 

Stamp  on  Pamphlets,  1712.— On  Jan.  17, 1712, 
Queen  Anne  in  a message  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons drew  their  attention  to  “ the  great  licence 
now  taken  in  publishing  false  and  scandalous 
Libels.”  The  House,  on  the  following  day,  in  their 
Address  to  the  Queen,  in  which,  repeating  the 
queen’s  words,  they  said  that  the  false  and  scan- 
dalous libels  “ against  your  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment” were  “a  Eeproachto  the  Nation,” promised 
to  find  a remedy.  It  was  necessary  to  curb  the 
free  use  of  the  press,  especially  in  newspapers, 
broadsides,  and  pamphlets  ; and  after  much  con- 
sideration the  celebrated  Act  relating  to  soap, 
paper,  parchment,  and  other  matters,  10  Anne, 
cap.  19,  was  passed,  which  imposed  a stamp  of  a 
halfpenny  per  half-sheet  on  all  newspapers  and 
pamphlets.  Whether  or  not  Swift  assisted  in  the 
passing  of  this  measure  is  not  very  evident,  for 
though  he  refers  to  it  in  his  Journal,  Jan.  31, 
1710/11,  as  a thing  he  is  trying  to  prevent,  yet 
subsequently,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  he  writes, 
Aug.  5,  in  evident  triumph,  that  the  low  party 
scribblers  were  practically  extinguished.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Act  failed  in  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended;  that  in  fact  it  injured  the 
organs  of  the  Government  even  more  than  those 
which  wrote  against  it ; and  that  in  a short  time 
the  Act  fell  into  abeyance  and  the  duties  were  not 
strictly  levied.  Grant  {Neiuspaper  Press,  i.  102) 
says,  “ I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when  or 
why  the  duties  fell  into  disuse.”  The  effect  of  the 
Act  on  the  weekly  and  other  papers  is  easily  to  be 
traced,  but  there  seems  to  be  very  little  informa- 
tion as  to  the  stamping  of  pamphlets.  Recently 
looking  over  a considerable  number  of  single 
pamphlets  published  in  1712-16,  I only  found  the 
red^  penny  stamp  on  one,  namely,  Wesley’s  very 
curious  poem  against  Curll,  entitled  Wcc/c  or 
Nothing,  1716. 

As  the  stamp  would  be  impressed  on  the  corner 


of  the  paper,  in  many  instances  it  may  have  been 
cut  away  by  the  binder’s  plough.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  many  pamphlets  were  thus 
stamped,  how  long  the  doing  so  continued,  and 
whether  it  was  superseded  by  the  payment  of  the 
three  shilling  duty.  Edward  Solly. 

Culpable  Emendations.— One  of  the  most 
grievous  things  in  English  literature  is  that  editors 
and  printers  are  continually  altering  texts  whenever 
a word  occurs  that  is  in  the  least  unusual.  Itisalittle 
too  bad  that  they  should  treat  readers  as  children, 
and  always  assume  that  they  are  at  least  as  stupid 
as  themselves.  I have  lately  noticed  three  gross 
instances  of  this  character,  and  I think  some  good 
might  be  done  by  noting  more  specimens  of  the 
same  sort.  My  examples  are  these,  all  taken  from 
Richardson’s  Dictionary.  In  each  instance  Richard- 
son gives  the  correct  reading  : — 

1.  “ The  postboy’s  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumherinri  of  the  wheels.” 

Cowper,  Jolm  Oilpin,  sixth  stanza  from 
end,  ed.  1818. 

Altered  by  some  blockhead  to  rumbling.  Who 
was  the  blockhead? 

2.  “ As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook.” 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register,  pt.  i. 

Altered  by  Crabbe’s  oim  son  to  rippling.  This  is 
indeed  a sad  instance. 

3.  “ And  as  a goose 

In  death  contracts  his  talons  close, 

So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricier  of  his  pistol  draw.” 

Sudihras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Altered  in  Bell’s  edition,  with  calm  effrontery  and 
without  any  notice  given,  to  trigger.  Yet  triclcer 
had  not  long  been  introduced  into  the  language 
from  the  Dutch  trelcJcer,  and  the  later  form  trigger 
is  a mere  corruption.  The  first  duty  of  every 
editor  is  to  let  his  text  alone,  unless  there  is  certainly 
a corruption  in  it.  Unfortunately  editors  often 
measure  their  authors  by  themselves,  and  think 
that  everything  must  be  corrupt  that  is  not  at 
once  obvious  to  their  own  understandings.  The 
reason  is  plain  enough.  It  is  less  trouble  to  alter 
than  to  investigate,  and  the  chances  are  consider- 
ably in  favour  of  their  escaping  detection. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Indentures  relating  to  the  Shelley 
Family. — In  December,  1877  (5**'  S.  viii.  441), 
your  correspondent  Horatio  gave  a learned 
account  of  two  deeds  witnessed,  the  one  by 
Hellen  Bysshe  and  George  More,  the  other  by 
John  Shelley  and  Hellen  Shelley  ; and  he  showed 
that,  Hellen  Bysshe  and  Hellen  Shelley  being  one 
and  the  same,  it  was  through  this  alliance  between 
the  Shelleys  and  the  Bysshes  that  the  name  of 
Bysshe  borne  by  the  poet  Shelley,  and  the  name  of 
Hellen  with  two  Z’s  borne  by  his  sister,  came  into  the 
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family.  A third  deed  should  have  been  with  these 
two  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  Horatio 
asked,  “ Where  in  the  drift  of  ages  is  that  third 
deed  now?”  Echo  answered,  and  still  answers, 
“ Where  ? ” In  the  mean  time  two  other  in- 
dentures relating  to  the  Shelley  family  have  come 
to  the  surface  together,  though  their  connexion  is 
not  clear  upon  the  face  of  them.  In  one  of  these 
deeds,  dated  March  25, 1738,  John  Shelley  of  Fen 
Place  {jure  uxoris),  who  died  in  the  following 
year,  again  figures,  as  do  also  George  Waller  of 
Horsham,  linendraper,  and  John  Waller  of  Ifield, 
Sussex,  yeoman.  The  other  deed,  dated  April  7, 
1659,  is  between  John  Holmden  of  Tinchlej’’,  in 
the  parish  of  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  Esquire,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  the  one  part,  and  George 
Shelley  the  elder,  of  Nutfield,  Surrey,  yeoman,  and 
George  Shelley  the  younger,  his  son  and  heir  appa- 
rent, of  the  other  part.  The  deed  relates  to  property 
in  the  parish  of  Hutfield,  called  “Salmons,  other- 
wise Crabbe  hill.”  In  the  Shelley  pedigree  which 
I have  lately  published,  there  is  a George  Shelley 
of  Hindon,  Sussex,  Gentleman,  born  1611,  died 
1661.  I should  be  glad  if  some  correspondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  more  learned  in  such  matters  than  I 
am,  could  say  whether  George  Shelley  of  Hindon 
could  possibly  be  the  George  Shelley  the  elder  of 
the  earlier  deed  referred  to,  or  if  not,  what  relation- 
ship, if  any,  existed  between  George  Shelley  of 
Nutfield  and  John  Shelley  of  Ichingfield,  the 
grandfather  of  John  Shelley  of  Fen  Place.  In 
regard  to  the  later  of  the  two  deeds  (and  why 
they  have  been  kept  together  if  they  have  no 
family  connexion  I do  not  see),  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  George  and  John 
Waller  were  of  the  family  of  Edmund  Waller  the 
poet.  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

Hogarth’s  Eesidence  in  Cirencester. — In 
no  life  or  memoir  of  Hogarth  has  mention  ever 
been  made  of  his  residence  in  Cirencester,  at  the 
“ Earn”  inn,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  in  1719, 
bis  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill  occurring  in  1730.  I have  in  my  pos- 
session a most  characteristic  work  by  Hogarth, 
given  to  me,  in  a partly  damaged  state,  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  by  a tradesman  in  the  town,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Tyler,  then  of  the 
“ Earn”  inn,  as  mentioned  below.  The  picture  is 
about  2 ft.  2 in.  by  1 ft.  8 in.  On  the  right  hand, 
a young  officer  with  a weak  face,  in  the  military 
costume  of  the  period,  is  listening  to,  and  evi- 
dently impressed  by,  the  leave-taking  of  the  ill- 
looking  host,  with  the  parting  glass  in  hand.  A 
female  is  standing  behind,  and,  with  lips  com- 
pressed, is  relieving  the  officer  of  the  contents  of 
his  coat-pocket — his  papers,  &c.  On  the  left  of  the 
picture  is  the  counterpart.  The  smart  young 
groom  is  most  ardently  embracing  and  deeply  im- 
printing a kiss  on  the  cheek  of  the  pretty  young 


waiting-maid,  who,  with  her  left  arm  around  him, 
is  taking  his  handkerchief  from  his  .hind  coat- 
pocket,  the  beery  - looking  tapster  looking  on 
approvingly,  with  the  bottle  and  parting  glass 
of  beer,  and  a scullion  girl,  with  a bucket  of 
water,  coming  up  with  a wondering  look  ; the  ill- 
drawn  hindquarters  of  two  horses  stand  behind, 
accoutred  for  the  journey.  Over  a balustrade, 
leading  to  a house  or  mansion,  are  two  or  three 
stiffly  drawn  females  (of  a certain  age)  looking  on, 
and  the  parson  of  the  day,  with  his  pipe,  appa- 
rently beckoning  them  on  in  their  good  work. 

Mr.  Tyler  came  to  the  “ Earn  ” inn  when  about 
ten  years  old,  about  the  year  1760 ; he  subsequently 
became  landlord,  and  afterwards  owner.  He 
told  me  there  were  some  other  pictures  and  relics 
at  that  time.  Advancing  in  years,  Mr.  Tyler  gave 
up  possession  in  favour  of  the  Messrs.  Weaver,  one 
of  whom  had  married  his  daughter.  Another  picture 
was  then  extant,  representing  the  interior  of  the 
“Earn”  yard,  which  as  it  then  was  some  of  our 
old  inhabitants  and  myself  well  remember.  The 
Weavers  had  the  picture  engraved — having  the 
name  of  the  painter  and  date,  and  that  of  the 
landlord,  John  Shaw,  and  the  figure  of  a ram— as 
their  billhead,  the  picture  being  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Philip  Watkins,  whom  I knew  well ; but  I 
had  not  this  information  in  my  possession  at  that 
time,  and  his  widow  (the  second  wife)  told  me  she 
had  never  seen  the  picture. 

Mrs.  Weaver,  however,  gave  me  the  copper- 
plate, and  I had  some  copies  struck  off  (of  which 
I send  you  a specimen),  but  I could  never  recover 
the  plate.  The  engraving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Power  of  Gloucester,  or  under  him.  Mrs.  Weaver 
also  gave  me  a neat  small  engraving,  in  the  stippled 
style,  of  Hogarth,  from  a portrait  on  vellum  in 
“ possession  of  0.  Dyer.”  Mr.  Dyer  was  probably 
a resident  in  Gloucestershire.  I have  never  been 
able  to  gain  any  information  on  this  point ; perhaps 
some  of  your  intelligent  readers  may  be  able  to 
afford  a clue.  The  face  is  that  of  a young  man, 
with  a full  wig  and  a three-cornered  hat. 

Thomas  Warner. 

Cirencester. 

The  Ornaments  in  Use  in  the  Second  Year 
OF  King  Edward  VI.— I venture  to  offer  for  the 
perusal  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  the  following 
passage  from  a book  of  some  rarity,  which  very 
few  of  those  who  write  for  or  against  Eitualism 
are  likely  ever  to  have  heard  of,  and  fewer  still 
likely  ever  to  have  in  their  hands.  Your  readers 
will  find  a good  account  of  the  author  in  Wood’s 
Ath.  Oxon.  (Paliser),  vol.  i.  p.  613 : — 

“ Briefly  concerning  the  whole  form  of  their  eccle- 
siastical service,  in  the  first  Communion  book  it  is  thus 
appointed,  that  The  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munion, and,  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall 
use  such  ornaments  in  the  church  as  were  in  use  hy  au- 
thority of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
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King  Edward  the  Sixt.  I appeal  now  to  the  knowledge 
of  every  man,  bow  well  that  act  of  Parliament  is  ob- 
served throughout  the  realm,  in  how  many  Cathedral  or 
parish  churches  those  ornaments  are  observed,  whether 
every  private  minister  by  his  own  authority  in  the  time 
of  his  ministration  disdain  not  such  ornaments,  using 
only  such  apparel  as  is  most  vulgar  and  prophane.” — 
A Refutation  of  Sundry  Reprehensions,  Cavils,  and 
False  Sleightes  hy  which  M.  Whitaher  lahoureth  to  deface 
the  late  English  Translation,  and  Catholihe  Annotations 
of  the  Few  Testament,  and  the  BooTce  of  Discovery  of 
Ilei’eticul  Comiptions.  By  William  Rainold,  Student  of 
Bivinitie  in  the  English  Colledge  at  Rhemes.  Printed 
at  Paris  the  yere  1588.  Small  8vo.  (Epistle  to  the 
Reader,  p.  19.) 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

“Please  to  ring  the  bell,”  “Knock  and 
RING,”  inscribed  in  letters  of  brass  on  many  a 
London  door,  are  phrases  familiar  to  us  all. 
Pinging  a merry  peal,  ringing  the  alarm,  ringing 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  expressive 
of  joy,  of  sorrow,  or  of  convenience,  it  is  still  ring. 
But  why  ring  the  bell  ? How  came  this  active 
little  word  ring  to  be  so  inseparably  coupled  with 
the  movement  which  gives  tongue  to  the  bell  ? 
How  did  it  come  about?  There  have  been 
observed  on  the  towers  of  some  Italian  churches, 
and  depending  from  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
large  metal  rings  much  resembling  the  great 
mooring  rings  we  remark  by  the  canals  of  Venice, 
and  on  our  own  wharves  and  w'ater-side  landing- 
places.  What  purpose,  however,  could  they  serve 
in  such  unusual  and  apparently  useless  out-of-the- 
way  positions  ? My  friend  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith 
writes  to  me  that  his  curiosity  was  first  excited  by 
the  singular  appearance  of  these  rings  at  the 
cemetery  of  Chiavenna,  and  subsequently  by  a very 
large  one  attached  to  the  tower  wall  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bergamo. 

“ I was  sketching,”  lie  says,  “ from  under  the  porch  of 
the  church  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  near  the  hour  of 
vespers,  and  had  not  been  there  long  before  I observed 
an  acolyte  make  his  way  to  the  ring,  and,  lifting  it,  com- 
mence violently  dashing  it  against  the  deeply  fretted  and 
bruised  stone  to  which  it  was  fastened.  The  ring  gave 
out  a deep  bell-like  tone,  and  as  the  people  came  slowly 
into  church  at  this  summons  it  occurred  to  me  that  in 
mediaival  times,  probably,  sonorous  metal  rings  were  not 
uncommonly  used  for  church  purposes  instead  of  bells, 
and,  if  so,  this  may  go  far  to  explain  the  close  relation 
between  the  words  -iTtg  and  lelE’ 

J OS.  J,  J, 

“ To  THE  BITTER  END.” — I am  uot  awarc  whether 
it  is  known  that  this  now  common  phrase  is  of 
nautical  origin.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Governor- 
General  of  Virginia,  says  : “A  Bitter  is  but  the 
turn  of  a Cable  about  the  Bits,  and  veere  [slacken 
or  pay]  it  out  by  little  and  little.  And  the 
Bitter’s  end  is  that  part  of  the  Cable  doth  stay 
within  board  ” (Seaman’s  Grammar,  p.  .30).  But 
this  hitter’s  end  became  altered  into  hitter-end. 
Adm.  Smyth  in  The  Sailor’s  Word-Boolc  has 
^'Bitter-end.  That  part  of  the  cable  which  is 


abaft  the  bitts,  and  therefore  within  board  when 
the  ship  rides  at  anchor.  . . . And  when  a chain  or 
rope  is  paid  out  to  the  bitter-end  no  more  remains 
to  be  let  go.”  I need  add  nothing  to  the  last 
words  of  his  explanation.  B.  Nicholson. 

Hats  worn  at  Table. — The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Croshy  liecords:  a Caralier’s  Note- 
Boolc,  edited  by  the  Kev.  T.  Ellison  Gibson, 
1880;  “June  25tb,  1666.  I dined  at  the  Castle 
in  Dublin,  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  table.  There 
were,  besides  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  sixteen 
persons  ; ive  sat  with  our  hats  on.”  What  could 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  wearing  hats  at 
dinner  ? That  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Blundell’.s 
time  is  evident  from  his  thus  recording  it.  In 
Dutch  paintings  of  this  period — we  have  no  English 
ones  to  refer  to — we  often  see  gentlemen  wearing 
their  hats  indoors,  and  in  the  company  of  ladies  ; 
but  to  do  so  at  table,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
king’s  representative,  seems  very  strange. 

Jaydee. 

[For  “ Hats  worn  at  Meals,”  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  5‘''  S.  v. 
27,  96.] 

Campbell  of  Lochaw  : McMalcolm  of  Cor- 
barran. — The  following  precept,  the  original  of 
which  is  now  before  me,  may  be  worth  preserving. 
I have  extended  the  contractions  in  italics. 

“ DuncanMs  dominua  cle  Cambell  miles  Dominua  de 
Lochaw  dilectfs  nostria  senescallis  de  Ardskodinche 
& lochaw  Duncano  yong  Cambell  de  Duwtrone  & Er- 
lestino  Angusii  Cambell  de  barbrek  salittem  Quia  per 
inqiMsicionem  de  maradato  nostro  factam  & ad  capellain 
noilram  retornatam,  compertum  est  quod  Reginaldus 
m^molcalum  de  craginche  quondam  dominua  de  cor- 
barraiT  cum  portinencfw  obijt  vestitits  & saysitits  ut 
de  feodo  ad  pacem  domfni  noslri  regis  & noslram  de 
prcdictis  terris  de  corbarran’  cum  pertinencu'^  quod 
lohanmes  lator  prcscntium  lilius  quondam  dicti  re- 
ginaldi  est  legitimws  * & propmquior  heres  eius 
dfcti  quondam  palris  sui  de  suprctscrfpD's  terris  cum 
pertinenms  & quod  est  legitimae*  etatis  & quod 
dfcte  ierre  de  nobis  tenentnr  in  capite  quare  vobis 
coniuncbm  & diuisim  mawdaniMs  & precipimits  qua- 
tenus  eidem  lohanni  latori  piescntium  et  suo  certo 
assignato  awt  attornato  say.-inam  hereditariam  dicte 
terra  cum  pertinenciis  ut  diuidatae  per  se  habere 
faciatis  indicate  saluo  jure  cuiuslibcL  Datum  sub  nosiro 
Sigillo  Apud  strachur  prime  die  mensis  Decembris 
Anno  Domini  Millesimo  qMadringintesimo  quadragesimo 
octauo.” 

W.  F.  (2). 

Christmas  Folk-lore. — An  old  woman  has 
just  told  me  that  in  the  present  year  a great  many 
fires  will  take  place,  because  last  Christmas  Day 
was  so  full  of  sunshine.  She  had  often  heard  her 
old  grandmother  say  the  same  thing. 

Arthur  Schomberg. 
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®uer(e«. 

We  muat  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


The  Old  Organ  at  St.  Paul’s. — I am  anxious 
to  obtain  the  volume  of  the  English  Musical 
Gazette  which  contains  an  account  of  the  building 
of  the  organ  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  “ Father” 
Smith,  and  the  dispute  between  him  and  Sir  0. 
Wren.  It  is  said  to  be  in  the  January  number  of 
the  volume  for  1819  (1 1719),  and  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Busby.  I should  be  grateful  for  any 
information,  and  still  more  so  for  the  loan  of  the 
volume.  (Miss)  L.  Phillimore. 

6,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 

A Swimming  Machine. — Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  I seem  to  remember  having  seen  at  the 
Polytechnic,  in  Regent  Street,  a machine  upon 
which  a person  could  spread  himself  in  the  breast 
swimming  position,  placing  his  hands  and  feet  into 
strap  loops  on  plates  which  were  so  constrained  by 
mechanism  that  when  he  moved  his  hands  and 
feet  they  were  guided  in  the  proper  course  for 
breast  swimming  ; the  obj  ect  of  the  machine  was 
to  train  the  limbs  of  learners  to  perform  with  ease 
the  actions  of  swimming.  I much  want  to  know 
whether  the  machine  still  exists,  and  whether  any 
published  account  of  it  is  in  existence. 

Fred.  W.  Foster. 

“ Turnip.” — Prof.  Earle,  in  English  Plant- 
Names,  1880,  p.  96,  says,  “ This  [Eng.]  nepjpe  from 
Lat.  napus,  with  prefix  ter-, made  up  turnep,  since 
turnip,  i.e.,  terrce  napus.”  What  is  the  history  of 
this  word  ? It  seems  to  be  quite  modern.  In 
Cotgrave  navet  is  rendered  by  naven  ; turnip  does 
not  occur. 

Shaws  Castle. — In  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  xx., 
Sir  W.  Scott  says,  “ Shaws  Castle,  though  so 
named,  presented  no  appearance  of  defence.” 
Query,  the  etymology  or  meaning  of  “ Shaws.” 

A.  L.  M. 

[8!Aaj«>=wood  (Morris,  Etymology  of  Local  Names). 
It  is  the  epithet  “ Castle,”  not  the  name  “ Shaws,”  which 
gave  rise  to  Sir  Walter’s  remark.] 

Napoleon’s  Power  of  Sleeping  at  Will. — 
Where  can  I find  an  anecdote  to  the  following 
effect  1 Napoleon,  returning  home  suddenly,  sent 
for  one  of  his  ministers  to  attend  him  in,  say, 
twenty  minutes.  He  then  threw  himself  down  in 
an  armchair  and  slept  for,  say,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  so  soundly  that  Josephine  came  in  and  kissed 
him  without  awaking  him.  E.  M.  G. 

The  Templars  in  Lincolnshire. — How  many 
preceptories  had  the  Templars  in  this  county  ? In 
a paper  on  Temple  Bruer,  read  at  a meeting  of , 


architectural  societies  at  Lincoln  in  1857,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Trollope,  F.S.A.,  now  Bishop  (Suf- 
fragan) of  Nottingham,  it  was  stated  : — 

“ There  were  three  preceptories  in  Lincolnshire — one 
at  Willoughton,  near  Kirton-in-Lindsey ; another  at 
Aslackby,  near  Folkingham ; and  the  one  termed  Temple 
Bruer,  near  Sleaford,  now  under  our  notice.” 

In  addition  to  these.  Sir  C,  J.  Anderson  {Lincoln 
Pocket  Guide,  p.  179)  mentions  Eagle,  Skirbeck, 
Grantham,  South  Witham,  Maltby,  and  Mere,  his 
list,  except  as  regards  Skirbeck,  .agreeing  with 
that  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
English  Archceologist's  Handbook,  p.  172.  Who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong  ] St.  Swithin. 

“ Constitutiones  Anglic  Provinciales.” — I 
have  what  is  probably  the  latest  edition  of  this 
work,  published  in  octavo,  in  1557,  by  Thomas 
Marshe,  of  course  in  the  memorable  reign  of  Mary, 
and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pole  (“  Carnifex  et 
Flagellum  Ecclesiae  Anglicanse  ”).  It  contains 
several  curious  matters  relating  to  the  state  of 
religion,  &c.,  in  England.  What  is  known  about 
iti  W.  Frazer,  M.R.I. A. 

Great  Sanket. — There  is  a place  in  Lancashire 
thus  called  ; in  the  thirteenth  century,  Sanchi 
Magna  or  Sanki.  Will  any  one  kindly  give  the 
derivation  of  the  name  ? Possibly  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated  may  have  some  con- 
nexion with  it.  S.  Horsley. 

Guerard  de  Nancrede,  French  Emigre. — 

M.  Guerard  de  Nancrede  (?),  Vicomte  de 

Champr6,  went  to  America  in  company,  or  con- 
temporaneously, with  General  Lafayette.  He 
became  a naturalized  American  citizen  under  the 
name  of  Nancrede  only,  married  a Miss  Dixie,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  descendants 
still  remain.  A sister,  Madame  Pauline  de  Calv6, 
remained  in  France.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents, versed  in  French  pedigrees,  assist  me 
in  the  quest  of  his  parentage  and  family  con- 
nexions I H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Rawdon  Family. — At  p.  279  of  Baiodon 
Papers,  edited  by  Rev.  E.  Berwick,  is  a letter 
from  Lord  Breadalbane  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
(Monk),  “ asking  for  his  instructions  for  the  House 
of  Peers  to  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  on  his  plea  with 
Mr.  Seymour  ” {sic) ; and  in  a foot-note  it  is  stated 
that  Edward,  last  Earl  Conway,  by  his  will,  dated 
Aug.  9,  1683,  and  made  under  the  most  suspicious 
circumstances  (he  died  Aug.  13,  1683),  left  his 
estates  (Eugely,  in  Warwickshire,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  Irish 
estates  at  Lisburne,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  Bart.)  to  Mr.  Popham  Seymour, 
a son  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Bart.,  a distant 
connexion,  thus  cutting  out  his  only  nephew,  with 
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■whom  he  appears  by  the  published  letters  to  have 
been  on  the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  terms ; 
and,  according  to  a letter  of  Sir  Thomas  New- 
comen in  the  collection,  he  says,  “ Sir  Arthur  was 
notoriously  wronged  out  of  it.”  Where  can  I see 
an  account  of  the  trial,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  will  was  made  ? Eclectic. 

Sir  John  Hobart  [I  Herbert],  Kt.,  M.P.  for 
CoRFE  Castle,  1604-11. — In  Collins’s  Peerage  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  afterwards  his  successor  in 
the  baronetcy  of  Blackling.  This,  however,  seems 
scarcely  probable,  for  although  certainly  a knight 
at  the  time,  he  having  received  that  honour  to- 
gether with  his  father,  July  23,  1603,  the  date 
usually  assigned  for  his  birth,  April  19,  1593, 
■would  make  him  too  young  for  parliamentary 
honours  at  the  period  in  cjuestion.  Was  there  a 
second  Sir  John  Hobart  living  at  this  era?  Or 
should  the  name  of  the  member  for  Corfe  Castle 
be  read  as  “Sir  John  Herbert”  1 In  the  recently 
issued  Parliamentary  Blue-Book  it  is  given  “ Ho- 
bert,”  which  may  mean  either.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

The  Arrangement  of  Book-plates. — What 
is  the  plan  adopted  by  collectors  in  arranging  their 
ex  libris  ? Are  they  pasted  down  in  books  or  on 
loose  sheets  1 If  the  former  plan  is  the  better  one, 
is  there  any  recognized  system  of  classification  ? 

C.  W.  S. 

The  Etymology  of  “ Lackey.”— The  Academy 
of  December  18  last  contains  the  following  ; — 

“ The  Rcvista  Coniemsporanca  of  November  15  has  an 
essay  on  ‘ Lackeys,’  by  Dionisio  Chaulie,  showing  from 
the  Archives  of  Simancas  that  they  were  originally  a 
royal  body-guard,  and  took  their  name  from  Cecilio  Laz 
Cayo,  their  first  captain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  word  was  still  written  ‘ Lazcayo  ’ in  the 
time  of  Philip  II.” 

This  derivation  does  not  seem  to  be  known  to 
most  etymologists.  The  ordinary  derivation  of 
the  word  is  from  Gothic  laihan,  to  run.  Are  we, 
then,  to  conclude  that  the  lexicographers  have  all 
been  on  the  wrong  scent  ? James  Hooper. 

Denmark  Hill. 

Two  Curious  Houses  in  Cromer  Street,  W.O. 
— I often  wish  to  know  something  of  two  curious 
houses  in  Cromer  Street.  They  are  on  the  right 
hand  on  turning  from  Judd  Street.  One  has 
plaster  mouldings,  the  other  is  finished  en  barbette. 
I have  not  met  in  any  handbook  with  a notice  ; 
if  other  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  have,  a reference 
■will  be  acceptable.  G.  L. 

The  House  of  Keys.— The  popular  branch  of  the 
Tynwald  or  Parliament  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  members.  These  are  deno- 
minated “Keys.”  The  Tynwald  is  a Scandinavian 


institution,  and  the  word,  according  to  Prof. 
Munch,  is  “ the  old  Norwegian  denomination 
binvollr — field  of  the  Thing  or  Parliament — only 
slightly  modified.”  But  w’hy  are  the  members  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Manx  Tynwald  called 
“ Keys”  ? Will  any  of  the  learned  correspondents 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  favour  me  with  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  appellation  1 Manninagh. 

“ The  Murdered  Queen.” — Who  was  the 
author  of  “ The  Murdered  Queen ; or,  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  A Diary  of  the  Court  of  George  IV. 
By  a Lady  of  Bank.  London ; Emans,  Cloth 
Fair,  1838  ”1  The  names  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  have  been  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  book.  From  one  passage  in  it 
I conclude  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Had  Lady  Charlotte  ? It  has  a strong 
smack  of  her  Diary  illustrative  of  the  Times  of 
George  IV.,  and  the  title  is  strikingly  like  it. 

T.  M.  Q. 

Mrs.  Newby’s  Novels. — I am  very  desirous 
of  learning  the  title  of  a novel  (I  believe  by  Mrs. 
Newby)  which  appeared  in  1865  or  1866.  The 
hero  was  an  earl,  disguised  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  tale  as  a doctor’s  assistant.  B. 

Accentuation  of  “ Utensil.” — When  did  we 
begin  to  accentuate  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable  ? From  a consideration  of  the  following 
quotations  it  would  appear  that  it  was  usually,  if 
not  entirely,  accented  on  the  first  syllable  : — 

“ And  waggons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.” 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  336. 

“ Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utensil.” 

Garth,  The  Dispensary,  ii.  223. 

“ And  the  old  utensil  of  tin 
Was  cold  and  comfortless  within.” 

Cowper. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Talland  : Tallant  : Tallent. — The  Honour- 
able Margaret  Stanley,  second  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Monteagle  (who  died  in  1560),  by  his  former 
wife.  Lady  Mary  Brandon,  daughter  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Suffolk  (this  Lord  Monteagle  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  first  baron,  better  known 
as  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  K.G.,  the  “ On,  Stanley, 
on  ! ” of  Marmion  at  Flodden  Field),  was  married 
— 1.  to  William  Sutton  ; 2.  to  John  Talland.  I 
assume,  from  this  brilliant  espousal  of  his,  that 
John  Talland  was  a gentleman  of  position,  yet  I 
find  no  arms  registered  at  the  Heralds’  College 
under  that  name.  On  the  other  band,  there  appear 
to  be  three  coats  under  the  name  of  Tallant,  two 
of  which  have  almost  identical  bearings,  differenced, 
inter  se,  by  the  one  being  paly,  the  other  barry, 
while  the  third  relates  to  a Cornish  family  of  the 
same  name,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  either  of 
the  others.  Philip  Tallent,  in  whose  family  I am 
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) interested,  lived  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1618, 

, at  Newark,  Notts.  His  wife’s  name  was  Frances, 
j His  descendants — at  least  those  connected  with 
i Newark,  commencing  with  his  own  son— have 
always  borne  the  surname  of  Tallents,  and  not 
Tallent,  though  some  of  these  have  again  adopted 
the  older  style.  On  reference  to  some  records  of 
early  Plantagenet  origin  I find  the  name  “ Ta- 
lenatz  ” (qy.  represented  by  the  “ Talletz,”  whose 
arms  are  registered  at  the  College)  among  the  list 
of  manor  holders  ; and,  in  records  of  a little  later 
origin,  the  name  “ Talenant  ” among  the  general 
category  of  feudal  tenants,  but  no  nearer  approach 
to  'Talland,  Tallant,  or  Tallent.  Can  any  fellow 
reader  help  me  in  ray  researches  after  the  ancestry 
of  Phillip  Tallent  1 C.  T.  T.-B. 


iUplir^. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

(4‘»  S.  X.  373,  399  ; xi.  85 ; 5“*  S.  xii.  87  ; S.  ii. 

417,  435,  452,  471,  514.) 

At  last  we  have  something  like  tangible  evidence 
in  the  communication  made  by  Mr.  Meeuan 
on  this  subject.  Unfortunately,  the  links  of  the 
testimony  are  not  as  closely  welded  together  as 

they  might  be.  First,  we  have  a “ Mrs. ,” 

who  related  the  story  of  the  Berkeley  Square 
house  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
late  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Then  we  come  to  a 
“Lady  M — ,”  who  endeavours  to  establish  the 
locality  of  the  mansion  (a  work  of  supererogation 
that).  From  her  we  are  passed  on  to  a “ Miss 
H — ,”  who  is  cited  as  having  told  the  tale  to  a 
“ Mrs.  P — .”  This  “ Miss  H—  ” was  informed 
by  some  “ E.  C.  friends  ” (Eoman  Catholic,  I sup- 
pose) that  a family  they  knew  hired  the  haunted 
house,  and  that  it  was  during  their  occupation  of 
it  the  tragic  incident  occurred  which  Miss  Ehoda 
Broughton  has  also  related  in  nearly  identical 
terms.  What  I should  now  wish  to  learn  is  the 
name  of  these  “ E.  C.  friends.”  Will  Mr.  Meehan 
favour  me  with  it,  or  will  he  favour  our  Editor  with 
it,  confidentially  1 

As  for  J.  C.  M.,  the  exorbitancy  of  his 
“ hopes  ” is  absolutely  delightful.  The  estate 
agent  (Mr.  Lofts)  assures  him  that  Atkins,  an  up- 
holsterer, has  had  charge  of  the  house  ; that  he 
(Lofts)  went  over  it  with  Atkins  and  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge’s  solicitor  about  a year  ago  ; that  Miss 
Myers,  the  then  owner,  refused  to  renew  the  lease  ; 
that  since  then  a reversionary  lease  has  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Fish,  a “ well-known  builder  and  lastly 
comes  his  corollary  ; “ I hope  these  particulars  may 
satisfy  the  most  incredulous.” 

Need  I say  that  not  a grain  of  satisfaction  is  to 
be  found  in  them  by  the  most  diligent  seeker? 

J . C.  M.  then  observes  that  the  Berkeley  Square 
mystery  was,  for  a long  time,  matter  of  constant 


comment  in  society,  but  that  of  the  thousands  who 
believed  in  it  not  one  was  at  the  pains  “ to  knock 
at  the  door  (a  mistake  that),  to  ask  at  the  vestry,  or 
to  inquire  of  the  turncock.” 

Will  some  charitable  soul  make  trial  of  J.  C.  M.’s 
expedient : knock  at  the  door,  ask  at  the  vestry, 
inquire  of  the  turncock  (especially  of  the  turncock ; 
turncocks  are  such  authorities  in  matters  of  mys- 
tery), and  communicate  to  “ N.  & Q.”  the  result  ? 

Clarry  is  as  conclusive  as  J.  0.  M.,  for  I find 
no  analogy  between  incidents  such  as  those  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Meehan  and  Miss  Broughton, 
and  the  maunderings  of  the  “jilted”  Mr.  Myers 
“ upstairs  and  downstairs  ” and  in  his  back  yard. 
Clarry  complains  of  the  inconvenience  of  living 
near  a haunted  house.  Will  he  not  help  us,  then, 
to  clear  up  the  mystery,  and  so  re-establish  the 
peace  of  the  neighbourhood  ? T.  Westwood. 

Brussels. 

I confess  to  an  old  attachment  to  the  Berkeley 
Square  “ ghost,”  and  therefore  I read  with  a some- 
what mournful  sense  of  humour  the  evidence  in  his 
favour  adduced  by  Mr.  Meehan  in  the  extract  from 
the  letter  to  Bishop  Thirlwall : “Miss  H.,  who  re- 
peated the  tale  to  Mrs.  P.,  was  told  by  some  E.  0. 
friends  [query  Eosy- Crucian?]  of  hers  that  a family 
they  knew  hired  the  haunted  house,”  &c.  True,  the 
story  as  there  told  is  identical  in  nearly  all  details 
with  that  I heard  from  “ a man  in  the  street  ” at 
about  the  same  date.  But  this  intolerable  sequence 
of  hearsay  is  the  more  provoking,  because  a little 
trouble  might  have  converted  (and  perhaps  might 
still  convert)  it  into  some  direct  and  substantial 
evidence.  Surely  it  would  have  been  quite  easy 
for  the  bishop’s  correspondent  to  have  got  into 
direct  communication  with  the  original  witnesses  ; 
it  may  still  be  possible  for  Mr.  Meehan  (who 
knows  all  the  names)  to  do  so. 

It  seems  the  lease  had  six  years  to  run  when 
Mr.  Myers  died.  Clarry  has  missed  the  point 
of  my  argument,  which  was  not  that  “ the  letting 
value  of  a house  in  Berkeley  Square  ” would  have 
been  any  consideration  with  Mr.  Myers,  but  that  the 
disregard  of  it  had  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  case 
of  the  lady  who  inherited  the  lease,  and  who  is  not 
suggested  to  be  lunatic  or  eccentric. 

J.  C.  M.  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  no  attempts 
have  been  made  by  inquiry  to  elucidate  the  mys- 
tery. Several  persons  of  my  acquaintance  have 
from  time  to  time  inquired  at  the  house,  in  every 
case  being  repulsed  by  refusals  to  give  any  in- 
formation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  past  (and 
these  circumstantial  stories  would  hardly  have 
originated  in  the  exclusive  habits  of  Mr.  Myers), 
I cannot  help  looking  forward  with  some  curiosity 
to  the  future  history  of  this  house.  If  there  was 
no  ghost  before,  there  certainly  ought  to  be  one 
now.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  personal 
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acquaintance  with  haunting  ghosts  to  know  from 
records  the  sort  of  persons  who  make  them.  These 
are  always  either  the  monomaniacs  whose  whole 
lives,  internal  and  external,  have  been  long  rooted 
to  one  spot,  or  those  whose  memories  are  indis- 
solubly bound  to  it  by  some  great  suffering  or 
crime.  Poor  Mr.  Myers  undoubtedly  ought  to 
“walk.”  C.  0.  M. 

If  not  an  impertinent  question,  I should  like  to 
ask  why  this  house  has  not  been  done  up  and  let 
since  the  gentleman’s  death.  [C.  0.  M.  stated 
in  our  last  voL,  p.  516,  that  he  has  recently 
“ observed  that  No.  50  had  been  newly  painted 
and  apparently  fitted  for  a tenant.”]  That 
occurred  some  years  ago,  and  the  outlay  for  plain 
necessary  repairs  would  have  repaid  itself,  one 
would  think,  by  now.  As  I am  on  the  subject  of 
haunted  houses,  let  me  add  the  following  from 
Nottingham,  which  I have  direct  from  the  family 
to  whose  mother  it  happened  some  years  ago  : — 

“It  is  situated  in  Middle  Pavement.  You  go  under 
an  archway,  through  some  iron  gates,  and  at  that  time 
the  house  or  offices  were  occupied  by  a solicitor  named 
Plowright.  I and  another  woman  were  employed  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  iilace  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  and  the  clerks  used  to  ask  if  we  ever  had  a 
scare.  One  day  after  the  clerks  were  gone,  and  without 
saying  a word  to  any  one,  we  determined  to  explore  the 
cellars,  and  at  last  came  to  an  old  place  like  a crypt  with 
a stone  altar  at  the  end.  No  one  was  certainly  there, 
but  we  suddenly  beard  such  unearthly  groans  as  made 
us  hasten  away.” 

Putting  ghosts  aside,  I should  like  to  know 
the  history  uf  the  old  building.  The  locality  can 
be  easily  identified,  for  the  building  was  still  there 
in  1873.  ScoTUS. 

May  I be  allowed  to  say  that  I entered  the 
house,  50,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  on  March 
20,  1851,  in  the  service  of  the  late  Miss 
Curzon,  who  died  in  May,  18591  During  the  nine 
years  I was  in  the  house,  and  I have  been  in  it  at 
all  hours  alone,  I saw  no  greater  ghost  than  myself. 

George  Vincent, 

Head  Porter,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


Hermes,  the  Egyptian  (6‘’'  S.  ii.  487). — 
As  your  querist  C.  C.  seems  to  look  upon  Wilson’s 
Astral  Dictionary  as  a work  of  authority,  and  is 
therefore  probably  a student  of  the  occult  sciences, 
the  following  information  may  be  of  service  to  him, 
although  he  might  have  got  it,  and  more,  on  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  mytho- 
logies and  religions  of  the  ancients.  Hermes 
Trismegistus  is  not,  as  C.  C.  seems  to  assume,  an 
historical  personage  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  but,  as  Thot  among  the  Egyptians,  and  as 
Hermes  among  the  Greeks,  only  a personification, 
the  symbol  of  the  priesthood,  the  essential  mediator 
between  the  Deity  and  the  people.  He  therefore 
is  credited  with  the  legislation  and  civilization  of 


the  country,  with  the  invention  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  which  were  the  property  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  such  as  the  formation  of  language,  the 
invention  of  letters,  of  mathematics,  of  medicine, 
of  music,  drawing,  of  gymnastics,  of  rituals,  as  well 
as  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Thus, 
he  is  the  sum  total  of  all  priestly  art  and  wisdom  ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  holy  writings  of  the 
Egyptians,  called  after  him  Hermetic  writings, 
were  ascribed  to  him.  These  writings  were,  how- 
ever, only  accessible  to  the  priests,  and  only  on 
great  festivities  the  people  were  permitted  to  look 
at  them  from  a distance.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
speaks  of  forty-two  books  of  Hermes  as  existent  in 
his  time,  as  of  a Universal  Encyclopcedia,  com- 
prising the  totality  of  all  divine  and  human  know- 
ledge. If  thus  we  are  to  conceive  a really  existing  I 
work,  all  the  single  parts  and  volumes  of  which  ! 
were  headed  by  the  name  of  Hermes,  the  reputed 
author,  then  this  name  was  used  among  the  later  . 
Neo-platonists  in  a much  broader  sense,  and,  so  to  j 
say,  transferred  to  the  entire  literature.  And  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  lamblichus  designates  the 
entire  body  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  possessed  by  the  Egyptian  priests  by  the 
name  of  Hermes.  To  him,  he  says,  our  ancestors 
ascribed  all  inventions  of  wisdom,  and  after  him 
named  all  their  writings,  writings  of  Hermes. 
Nor  will  this  appear  strange  when  we  find  the 
same  writer,  lamblichus,  stating  in  another  pas-  . 
sage  of  his  work  that  Hermes  had  written  20,000 
books,  or,  according  to  Manetho,  even  36,528.  Of 
such  Hermetic  writings  a few  only  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  and  still  remain. 

Hermes  and  his  reputed  writings  have  continued, 
until  recent  times,  to  enjoy  a great  consideration 
among  mystics  and  dabblers  in  occultism,  a class 
which  called,  and  probably  still  call  themselves, 
Hermetics. 

Thus  we  have  an  Hermetic  medicine,  an 
Hermetic  Freemasonry,  and  the  expression  “ her- 
metically sealed  ” for  things  which  are  so  tightly 
closed  that  no  air  can  reach  them,  because  Hermes 
was  credited  with  the  art  of  closing  and  making 
inaccessible,  by  magical  seals,  treasures  and  vessels. 

The  Pastor,  written  by  Hermas,  one  of  the  so- 
called  Apostolic  fathers,  does  not,  of  course,  belong 
to  the  category  of  Hermetic  writings.  J.  N. 

The  Great  Stone  of  Thor  (5‘**  S.  viii.  364). — j 
The  following  statement  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  your  archosological  readers.  In  November, 
1877  (as  above),  I called  attention  in  the  columns  ( 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  this  venerable  relic  of  prehistoric  ! 
antiquity,  probably  of  Danish  origin,  which  exists  j 
at  Thursaston  (Thor-stane-ton),  Cheshire,  about  I 
eight  mites  from  Birkenhead,  and  which,  from  its 
secluded  position,  has  almost  entirely  escaped 
notice.  I then  stated  my  apprehensions  that  the 
advance  of  modern  improvements  would  be  likely 
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to  efface  this  record  of  Danish  heathendom.  What 
I then  feared  had  very  nearly  come  to  pass.  The 
lord  of  the  manor,  being  desirous  of  improving  his 
property,  applied  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
for  a permissive  order  to  enclose  the  common  and 
to  lay  it  out  for  building  villas,  for  which  the  site 
is  admirably  adapted.  A commission  of  inquiry 
was  sent  down,  which  communicated  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Birkenhead,  being  the  nearest  market 
town.  It  happened,  fortunately,  that  the  article  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  had  been  seen  and  noticed  by  several 
' members  of  this  Corporation,  who  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commissioner  to  the  desirability  of 
! preserving  the  monument.  The  result  has  been 
' that  not  only  will  the  monument  be  preserved,  but 
i sixty  acres  of  the  surrounding  land  are  to  be  set 
i apart  for  a public  park.  The  gigantic  rock  altar, 

I with  its  beautiful  natural  amphitheatre,  will  thus 
I be  kept  intact  for  ages  yet  to  come.  This  cir- 
I cumstance,  I think,  affords  encouragement  to  those 
I who  interest  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  our 
, remnants  of  antiquity.  J.  A.  Picton. 

j Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

The  Removal  of  Book-flates  (G*'’  S.  ii.  445, 
491). — As  indignation  appears  to  have  prompted 
verses  in  one  of  your  contributors,  perhaps  the 
following  old-fashioned  performance  on  this  theme 
may  be  of  interest  : — 

“ The  Book-plate’s  Pelilion. 

By  a Oentleman  of  the  Temple. 

While  cynic  Charles  still  trimm’d  the  vane 
Twixt  Querouaille  and  Castlemaine, 

In  days  that  shocked  John  Evelyn, 

My  First  Possessor  fix'd  me  in. 

In  days  of  Dutchmen  and  of  frost, 

The  narrow  sea  with  James  I cross’d, 

Returning  when  once  more  began 
The  Age  of  Saturn  and  of  Anne. 

I am  a part  of  all  the  past  ; 

I knew  the  Georges,  first  and  last ; 

I have  been  oft  where  else  was  none 
Save  the  great  wig  of  Addison  ; 

And  seen  on  shelves  beneath  me  grope 
The  little  eager  form  of  Pope. 

I lost  the  Third  that  own’d  me  when 
The  Frenchmen  fled  at  Dettingen  ; 

The  year  James  Wolfe  surpris’d  Quebec, 

The  Fourth  in  hunting  broke  his  neck ; 

The  Fifth  one  found  me  in  Cheapside 
The  day  that  William  Hogarth  dy’d. 

This  was  a Scholar,  one  of  those 
Whose  Greek  is  sounder  than  their  hose  ; 

He  lov’d  old  books  and  nappy  ale. 

So  liv'd  at  Streatham,  next  to  Thrale. 

’Twas  there  this  stain  of  grease  I boast 
Was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson’s  toast. 

He  did  it,  as  I think,  for  Spite  ; 

My  Master  call’d  him  Jacobite. 

And  now  that  I so  long  to-day 
Have  rested  post  discrimina, 

Safe  in  the  brass-wir'd  book-case  where 
I watch’d  the  Vicar’s  whit’ning  hair. 

Must  I these  travell’d  bones  inter 
In  some  Collector's  sepulchre! 


Must  I be  torn  from  hence  and  thrown 
With  frontispiece  and  colophon  1 
With  vagrant  As,  and  Is,  and  Os, 

The  spoil  of  plunder’d  Folios  t 
With  scraps  and  snippets  that  to  Mb 
Are  naught  but  kitchen  company  1 
Nay,  rather.  Friend,  this  favour  grant  me  : 

Tear  me  at  once  ; but  clont  transplant  me  ! 

“ Cheltenham,  SepP  31,  1792.” 

Ex-Libris. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (6‘^  S.  ii. 
447). — Col.  Fergusson  will  find  all  the  informa 
tion  he  requires  in  Wilkin’s  Supplementary  Memoir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
complete  edition  of  his  Works,  1835,  4 vols.,  8vo. 
(reprinted  in  “ Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Library,”  1852, 
3 vols.).  But  in  c.ase  he  has  not  easy  access  to  the 
book,  I may  mention  that  there  is  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  a portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  supposed  by  Dr.  Munk  {Roll  of  the  Coll, 
of  Physicians,  vol.  i.  p.  305)  to  have  been  given 
by  his  son.  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  who  was  pre- 
sident of  the  College  from  1704  till  his  death  in 
1708.  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  daughter  Anne 
married  Henry  Fairfax,  grandson  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Viscount  Fairfax,  and  her  daughter  Frances 
married  David,  Earl  of  Buchan.  I take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  some  questions  about  the  Religio 
Medici,  &c.,  which  I hope  will  appear  shortly, 
together  with  the  Letter  to  a Friend,  &c.,  and  the 
Christiaii  Morals,  in  a volume  forming  part  of  the 
“ Golden  Treasury  Series.” 

1.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  edition  of 
the  Eel.  Med.  was  published  between  1645  and 
1656.  Can  any  one  give  me  (from  personal  in- 
spection or  knowledge)  the  date  and  other  parti- 
culars, and  also  mention  where  it  is  to  be  seen  ? 

2.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  {Rd.  Med.,  pt.  ii. 
sect.  9),  “ The  whole  world  was  made  for  man,  but 
the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman.”  What  does 
this  mean  I 

3.  He  says  (Christ.  Mor.,  pt.  iii.  sect.  22),  “ He 
is  like  to  be  the  best  judge  of  time  who  hath  lived 
to  see  about  the  sixtieth  part  thereof,”  i.e.,  ap- 
parently when  he  is  seventy  or  eighty  years  old. 
What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expression  ? 

4.  He  mentions  (Letter  to  a Friend,  sect.  11) 

“ that  endemial  distemper  of  little  children  in 
Languedock  called  the  Morgellons.”  Where  is 
any  account  of  it  to  be  found?  W.  A.  G. 

Hastings. 

A Key  to  “ Endymion”  (6^’’  S.  ii.  484;  iii.  10). 
—The  author  of  Endymion  has  far  too  much  tact  to 
make  the  personages  of  his  novel  recognizable  imita- 
tions of  public  characters.  Of  course  many  traits  are 
copied  from  the  life,  or  the  personages  would  not 
be  lifelike  ; but  the  sketches  form  so  many  “ dis- 
solving views,”  which  melt  into  each  other  in  such 
a way  that  no  sooner  do  we  say,  “ This  is  So-and- 
so,”  than  the  person  changes  into  something  quite 
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different.  The  second  marriage  of  Lady  Montfort, 
■v\-hile  still  young,  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  is 
utterly  unlike  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Norton. 
The  only  thing  common  to  Adriana  Neufchatel 
and  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  is  that  they  are  both 
rich.  Prince  Florestan  is  evidently  at  first  Louis 
Napoleon,  but  then  he  changes  into  his  uncle,  and 
the  landing  on  the  south  coast  of  France,  and 
acceptance  by  the  army  sent  against  him,  form 
just  a repetition  of  the  return  from  Elba.  Lord 
Beaumaris  drives  down  to  the  Derby,  and  that  is 
all  I can  see  to  remind  one  of  the  late  Lord  Derby. 
Cardinal  Manning  did  not  join  the  Church  of 
Koine  till  he  had  attained  middle  life  and  become 
Archdeacon  of  Sussex.  Nigel  Penruddock  joins 
it  when  a young  man,  and  then  melts  into  Car- 
dinal "Wiseman,  who  was  horn  a Koman  Catholic. 
If  hlr.  Vigo  begins  as  a fashionable  tailor,  he  ends 
as  Hudson,  “ the  railway  king.”  The  only  resem- 
blance between  Sidney  Wilton  and  Sidney  Herbert 
is  that  they  are  both  named  Sidney.  St.  Barbe  is 
a writer,  and  so  wars  Thackeray,  and  there  the 
resemblance  ends.  Jaydee. 

Mowbray  Family  (e***  S.  ii.  389). — The  wife  of 
Eoger  de  Mowbray  (son  of  Nigel  de  Albini)  was 
Alice  de  Gant,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Nigel 
and  Eobert.  The  former  died  about  the  year  1191, 
and  wars  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  who  was 
one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  appointed  conser- 
vators of  Magna  Charta  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  He  died  in  1222,  and  was  buried  in  the 
priory  of  Newburgh,  in  Yorkshire,  leaving  (by  his 
wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel)  two 
sons,  Nigel  and  Eoger.  The  former  died  without 
issue  in  1228,  and  the  latter,  who  succeeded  him, 
died  in  1266,  leaving  a son  Eoger,  who  died  at 
Ghent  in  1297,  and  was  buried  in  Fountains 
Abbey,  Yorkshire.  His  wife  was  Kose,  sister  to 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  by  whom  he  had,  amongst 
others,  John,  who  succeeded  him.  This  baron 
married  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
de  Braouse,  Lord  of  Gower,  and  was  eventually, 
with  several  other  barons,  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Boroughbridge  in  1322,  executed  at  York, 
and  hung  in  chains  for  conspiracy  against  King 
Edward  II.  He  w’as  succeeded  by  his  son  John, 
who,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
French  wars,  died  of  the  plague  at  York  in  13G0. 
His  son,  John  de  Mowbray,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lord  Segrave,  heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  and  was  killed  near  Constantinople  in 
1367,  being  succeeded  by  his  sou  John,  who  dying 
without  issue,  the  titles  and  estates  devolved  upon 
his  brother  Thomas,  who,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  in  various  ways,  died  of  the  plague  at 
Venice  in  1400.  His  wife  w'as  Elizabeth,  sister 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
by  whom  he  left  two  sons,  Thomas  and  John  (both 
of  whom  eventually  succeeded  to  the  title  and 


estates),  also  two  daughters,  Isabel  and  Margaret,  | 
afterwards  Ladies  Berkeley  and  Howard  re- 
spectively. 

I have  in  my  possession  further  particulars  ^ 
relating  to  members  of  this  noble  family,  which 
for  several  centuries,  from  the  Conquest  downward, 
held  immense  estates  in  this  district,  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Mowbray.  If  your 
querist  will  write  to  me  direct  I shall  be  glad  to 
give  him  what  little  assistance  lies  in  my  power  in 
furtherance  of  the  object  which  he  has  in  view. 

W.  Gregson. 

Baldersby,  Thirsk. 

If  “ N.  & Q.”  can  find  space  for  the  “ missing 
links”  (so  called  by  C.  T.  T.-B.),  here  they  are  : — 
Roger,  son  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  who  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Mowbray=Alice  de  Gaunt.  ; 

Succeeded  by  bis  son  Nigel,  oh.  1191=Mabel,  daughter 
of  Earl  of  Clare. 

Succeeded  by  his  son  William,  oh.  1222=Agnes,  daughter 
of  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Succeeded  by  his  son  Nigel,  oh.  1228=Maud,  daughter  of  ' 
Roger  de  Camvil.  : 

Succeeded  by  his  brother  Roger,  o5. 1266=Maud,  daughter 
of  William  de  Beauchamp. 

Succeeded  by  his  son  Roger,  oh.  1298=Ro8e,  sister  of 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare. 

Succeeded  by  his  son  John,  hanged  1321=Aliva,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  William  de  Braose  of  Gower. 

Succeeded  by  his  son  John,  oh.  1361=Joan,  daughter  of  ,.| 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

These  descents  are  taken  from  the  pedigree  given  ' ; 
at  p.  141  of  The  History  and  Topogra2yhy  of  the  • 
Isle  of  Axholme,  by  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Stonehouse, 
M.A.,  London,  1839.  Why  did  C.  T.  T.-B.  not 
turn  to  so  recent  and  so  useful  a work  as  The 
Genealogist' s Guide  to  Printed  Pedigrees,  London, 
1879,  for  which  all  pedigree-hunters  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  G.  W.  Marshall,  who  therein  refers  to  no 
fewer  than  twenty  publications  containing  pedi- 
grees, more  or  less  full,  of  Mowbray  1 W.  E.  B. 

For  pedigree  of  Mowbray  family,  see  Burke. 

W.  L.  K. 

“A  Gaping,  Wide-mouthed,  Waddling 
Frog  ” (6“^  S.  ii.  504). — If  any  of  Mr.  Udal’s 
lady  friends  are  in  possession  of  The  Girl’s  Own 
Book,  by  Mrs.  Childs,  they  will  find  on  page  86 
(I  cannot  give  the  date  of  my  edition,  for  the  title- 
page  was  never  an  integral  portion  of  it  since  my 
memory  runneth)  the  only  version  of  this  interest-  ; 
ing  epic  to  which  I can  direct  them.  There  are  i 
but  twelve  couplets  (if  it  be  not  a bull  to  say  so,  i 
since  two  are  triplets  and  four  are  uniplets,  if  that  i 
be  the  right  word),  and  there  are  a few  textual 
variations.  Moreover,  there  are  ten  comets  and  j 
nine  peacocks.  Hermentrude. 

Heraldic  (6‘''  S.  ii.  469). — The  arms  described  i 
closely  resemble  those  borne  by  the  ancient  family 
of  Treawyn, — Arg.,  on  a bend  vert,  between  six 
cross  crosslets  fitchee,  gules,  three  pastoral  staves 
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or.  William  Treawyn,  who  was  living  13  Hen. 
IV.,  1413,  assumed  the  name  of  Weare,  but  re- 
tained his  ancestral  coat  of  arms.  One  of  this 
family  held  Barrington,  near  Plymouth,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  above 
described  arms  are  on  a monument  in  St.  Paucras 
Church,  Pennycross,  impaled  with  Eeede,  and 
also  on  the  Knighton  monument  in  St.  Budock 
Church,  near  Plymouth.  Mr.  James  Knighton, 
of  Weston  Mill,  Gent.,  married  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Were,  of  Barrington.  Mary, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Were,  married  Richard 
Hall-Clarke,  of  Halberton,  Esq.  Mr.  Richard 
Hall-Clarke,  of  Bridewell,  near  Collumpton,  is  the 
present  owner  of  Burrington  and  other  estates  once 
possessed  by  Eeede,  Were,  and  Knighton. 

J.  W. 

St.  Budeaux. 

The  family  of  Lake,  of  Smarden,  co.  Kent,  seated 
there  in  1640,  bore  these  arms,  as  also  did  Viscount 
Lake,  with  augmentation.  See  pedigree  in  Berry’s 
Kentish  Families,  and  Burke’s  Armory. 

W.  L.  King. 

Watlington,  Norfolk. 

Colours  arpropriated  to  the  Saints  in  Art 
(6**'  S.  ii.  86). — Ostiarius  will  find  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  colours  appropriated  to  the  saints 
in  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
2 Yols.  Mervarid. 

“ Throng  ” (6*'^  S.  ii.  386). — This  word  is  fre- 
c|uently  used  as  a noun  in  Scotland,  in  the  sense 
of  a crowd.  In  the  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms 
(metrical)  it  has  the  same  meaning,  see  Ps.  cxlviii., 
second  version,  v.  11  : — 

“Praise  God  ...  ye  kings,  ye  vulgar  throng.” 

C.  E. 

This  word  in  colloquial  Scotch  has  three  mean- 
ings, which  are  entirely  distinct : (1.)  Throng,  a 
gathering  or  crowd.  (2.)  Throng,  busy.  Thus,  “ I 
see  you  ’re  throng  the  noo.”  (3.)  Throng,  full.  A 
common  expression  is,  “Was  the  church  throng 
to-day  1 ” or,  “ There  were  a good  many  people  at 
church,  but  it  wasn’t  throng.” 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

A Passion  Plat  in  England  in  the  Reign 
OF  Elizabeth  (6‘*“  S.  ii.  509). — The  circumstance 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bone  was  related  by  the 
Rev.  John  Shawe,  some  time  Vicar  of  Rotherham, 
and  afterwards  of  Hull.  In  1643  he  had  to  flee  to 
Manchester,  where,  through  Sir  William  Brereton’s 
influence,  he  received  a ministerial  appointment  at 
Lymn,  in  Cheshire  ; he  preached  also  in  Man- 
chester. Not  long  after  he  was  invited  to  Cartmel, 
in  Furness,  to  a people  that  w’ere  “ exceeding  igno- 
rant and  blind  as  to  religion.”  He  went  thither 
at  the  end  of  April,  1644,  and  remained  there 


eight  weeks.  Of.  Broadley’s  Memoirs  of  Shawe, 
1824,  pp.  35-37  ; and  Yorkshire  Diaries  and 
Antohiografhies,  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  Ixv.  pp.  137- 
139,  where  Mr.  Jackson,  the  editor,  says  : — 

Here  is  one  argument  at  least  for  the  use  of  these 
miracle  plays,  which,  in  spite  of  the  crusade  against 
them,  are  still  acted  in  the  North.  I have  heard  of  the 
life  of  Noah  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  them  in  the 
parish  of  Halifax  within  the  last  few  years.  When  the 
door  of  the  ark  was  shut  some  one  was  represented  as 
seeking  for  admission.  The  answer  was,  ‘ Why  did  you 
not  come  in  with  the  procession  1 ’ ” 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Thomas  Todd  Stoddart,  of  Kelso  (6**^  S.  ii. 
444). — A publication.  Random  Shots  and  Southern 
Breezes,  by  L.  F.  Tasistro,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
notes  to  Whittier’s  Poems  (see  Eoutledge’s  edition, 
1852,  p.  129),  so  that  the  name  appears  to  be 
genuine.  W.  R.  Morfill. 

“Boycotting”  (6‘''  S.  ii.  511). — It  is  well  that 
this  word  should  be  recorded  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  it 
is  of  even  more  importance  that  the  correct  mean- 
ing should  be  assigned  to  it ; and  I know  my 
friend  Mr.  Holland  will  excuse  me  if  I point  out 
that  his  interpretation  of  it  is  erroneous.  As  a 
I mere  matter  of  history  it  should  be  stated  that  no 
“ attacks  ” were  made  upon  Captain  Boycott,  nor 
was  there  any  “ attempted  destruction  of  his  crops,” 
at  any  rate,  until  after  the  process  to  which  he 
has  given  his  name  had  been  applied  to  him.  Boy- 
cotting is  simply  a popular  equivalent  for  ostra- 
cizing ; and  it  was  stated  in  one  of  our  illustrated 
papers,  to  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I have  no 
exact  reference,  to  have  been  invented  by  Father 
O’Malley,  the  parish  priest  of  Lough  Mask,  who 
found  ostracizing  too  difficult  a word  for  popular 
use,  and  employed  boycotting  as  a substitute.  It 
should  be  noted  that  so  rapidly  has  this  recent 
invention  been  adopted  into  the  language,  that  it 
is  already  commonly  employed  in  newspapers  with- 
out the  use  of  inverted  commas  or  a capital  letter. 

James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

Mysterious  Lake  Sounds  (6^’'  S.  ii.  327). — 
Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  speaking  of  the  mysterious 
sounds  heard  occasionally  by  dwellers  on  the  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh,  inquires  “ if  such  sounds  have 
been  noticed  in  connexion  with  other  large  shallow 
lakes  with  low  shores  in  other  parts  of  the  world.” 
There  is  one  body  of  water  which  I am  acquainted 
with  exactly  answering  to  this  description,  and 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  mys- 
terious murmurings  are  heard  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. This  lake  is  very  large,  very  shallow,  and, 
being  in  a prairie  country,  its  coasts  are  very  low. 
I refer  to  Lake  Manitoba,  in  the  Canadian  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name.  This  great  sheet  of  water 
is  regarded  with  much  awe  by  the  Indians,  who 
assert  that  strange  noises  are  frequently  heard, 
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more  especially  at  a place  called  the  “ Narrows,” 
where  the  lake  is  contracted. 

The  name  Manitoba  is  derived  from  two  Ojibewa 
words  signifying  the  “ Straits  of  the  Great  Spirit,” 
or  “ jManitou.” 

Without  giving  the  matter  very  serious  con- 
sideration, I accepted,  when  in  Manitoba,  the  ex- 
planation regarding  these  sounds  which  is  popularly 
current  there.  The  “ half-breeds  ” believe  that  the 
noise  is  caused  by  the  waves  beating  on  the  shingle 
in  a particular  direction,  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
from  a certain  point  of  the  horizon  with  a mode- 
rate velocity.  The  Indians,  however,  call  the 
sound  of  waves  beating  on  the  shore  “ mood-wa- 
osh-kah,”  and  they  apparently  distinguish  between 
this  noise  and  that  which  excites  their  fear  and 
wonder  at  Lake  Manitoba. 

E.  Stewart  Patterson, 

Chaplain  H.M.  Forces. 

Gibraltar. 

Margaret  de  Clare,  Countess  of  Corn- 
wall S.  ii.  446). — May  I be  allowed  to  add 
a correction  of  this  query  by  way  of  postscript! 

I find  that  I had  overlooked  a note  made  from 
Eot.  Pat.  12  Ed.  II,,  showing  that  the  elder  Mar- 
garet was  defendant  in  a suit  in  August,  1309. 
Her  death,  therefore,  must  be  subsequent  to  this 
date.  I am  sorry  also  to  have  been  guilty  of  a slip 
of  the  pen  in  giving  1315  as  the  date  of  the 
younger  Margaret’s  marriage.  It  was  certainly 
before  Aug.  26,  1309,  when  “ Peter  de  Gauaston 
and  Margaret  his  Avife”  appear  on  the  Fines  Eoll ; 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Dunmow  gives  the  date  as 
Nov.  2,  1307.  Hermentrude. 

The  Greatest  Railway  Speed  (6‘''  S.  ii. 
407). — I have  always  understood  Brunei  did  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour  between  London  and  Bath, 
and  believed  it  the  broad  gauge  express  speed  of 
the  future.  Scotus. 

I remember  travelling  with  the  late  Mr.  Brunei 
and  others  associated  with  him  in  the  construction 
of  the  South  Devon  Railway  (Exeter  to  Plymouth), 
on  an  experimental  trial  of  the  atmospheric  system 
of  traction.  The  date  was  about  1846  ; the  run 
was  from  Exeter  to  Starcross,  a distance  of  about 
eight  miles.  The  speed  attained  rather  exceeded 
seventy  miles  an  hour.  I think  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Froude,  F.E.S.,  was  of  the  party. 

R.  Dymond,  F.S.A. 

Exeter. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley’s  Latin  Verses 
(6“^  S.  ii.  482). — The  quotation  of  the  lines 
described  by  Savage  Landor  as  magno  fratre  digna 
reminds  me  of  a criticism,  signed  “ Rugbeiensis,”  that 
appeared  in  the  Times  shortly  after  the  verses  were 
announced  as  forming  the  inscription  on  a statue 
of  the  Duke  then  (1842)  recently  erected  in  the 
City.  It  was  objected  that  the  grammar  of  the 


first  couplet,  “ Conservata  [not  conjuratd]  A.  atque 
E.  . . . coluere”  was  doubtful,  and  “Quse  sensere 
tuos  ....  triumphos  ” was  proposed  as  a correction. 
Is  the  author  of  the  criticism  known  1 Exception 
has  also  been  taken  to  the  last  couplet.  I well 
remember  having  the  lines  set  in  a “ Philology  ” 
paper  at  Rugby  in  December,  1842,  and  a correction 
of  them  desired.  The  weak  point,  if  there  be  any, 
is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  last  line  ; but  I think,  and 
a schoolmaster  of  thirty  years’  experience  may, 
perhaps,  be  alloAved  an  opinion,  that  it  does  not 
much  matter  Avhether  the  couplet  forms  a “con- 
secutive” sentence  or  a “ final”:  in  the  first  case, 
as  I am  sure  that  I need  scarcely  point  out  even 
to  .«choolboy  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  the  construc- 
tion is  quite  correct,  otherwise  ne  qua  is  required. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  (6‘’’  S.  ii.  426). — The  following  inter- 
pretation of  these  letters  may  amuse  your  readers. 
They  form  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Adam 
ceiling  of  the  Court  Room  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  on  a remark  by  a visitor  that  they  seemed 
very  incongruous  in  such  a place,  “ Not  at  all,” 
said  one  of  my  colleagues ; “ they  stand  for  small 
profits  and  quick  returns.”  Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

Aldenham. 

The  list  of  complements  may  be  further  increased 
by  the  following,  which  was  seen  by  my  friend 
the  present  Vicar  of  Harrow  in  the  examination 
paper  of  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  some  years 
ago  : “ Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Christian 
Religion.”  Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow. 

Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  (6^*'  S.  ii.  467). — 
Your  correspondent  asks.  What  is  the  reason  that 
this  unfortunate  man  is  never  allowed  to  have  his 
proper  Christian  names  1 The  fact  that  the  mis- 
nomer began  so  early  points,  I think,  to  the  reason 
being  the  rarity  of  two  Christian  names  at  that 
time.  No  doubt  the  confusion  of  the  name  with 
that  of  the  town  of  St.  Edmundsbury  helped  the 
mistake  considerably.  S.  J.  H. 

Bicknell  and  Brookville  (6‘’^  S.  ii.  469). — 
This  name  seems  likely  to  be  a contracted  form 
of  Bickenhill,  which  is  a Warwickshire  place- 
name.  The  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
Bicknell  was  (and  perhaps  is)  a surname  in  the 
same  county.  Wm.  F.  Carter. 

Punsters  and  Pickpockets  (6'^’’  S.  ii.  428,  451). 
— The  terrible  dictum  referred  to  is  to  be  found  in 
a scarce  little  book  (there  is  a copy  in  the  Dyce 
Library,  South  Kensington  Museum),  published  in 
1722,  when  Johnson  was  but  thirteen.  The  title 
is  A71  Eqnstle  to  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  on  his  Play 
call’d  the  Conscious  Lovers,  by  Benjamin  Victor, 
and  it  is  an  answer  to  “ the  acute  but  petulant  ” 
critic,  John  Dennis  (see  Thompson  Cooper’s  Bio- 
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graphical  Dictionary,  p.  489,  for  a short  notice  of 
him).  At  p.  28  we  read  : “ Says  D[enni]s, 

I (starting  up)  Sir,  the  man  that  will  make  such  an 
: execrable  pun  as  that  in  my  company,  will  pick  my 
, pocket,  and  so  left  the  room.”  The  pun  which 
^ provoked  Dennis’s  displeasure  was  uttered  by 
( Purcell,  who,  going  into  a tavern  with  Congreve, 
j met  Dennis,  who  went  in  with  them.  Wanting 
j Dennis  out  of  the  room,  and  knowing  that  he 
I was  “ as  much  surpriz’d  at  a pun  as  at  a bailiff,” 
j Purcell  took  this  way  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

' So  ends  another  little  literary  delusion.  The  next 
I generation  must  not  be  brought  up  in  the 
1 belief  that  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  classed 
I punsters  with  pickpockets.  R.  F.  S. 

I 

The  ms.  of  Gray’s  “Elegy”  (6'*'  S.  ii.  222, 

I 356,  438,  474). — The  manuscript  of  the  Elegy  is 
I mentioned  in  Cunningham’s  edition  of  Johnson’s 
I Lives  of  the  Poets.  Unfortunately  the  whereabouts 
of  it  is  not  mentioned  : — 

“ The  only  existing  copy  of  the  Elegy  in  a Country 
Churchyard  in  the  handwriting  of  its  author  was  sold 
August  4,  1854,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds. 
It  is  written  in  his  small,  neat  hand  (he  wrote  with  a crow- 
quill)  on  one  half  of  a sheet  of  yellow  foolscap,  folded 
into  two.” — Vol.  iii.  p.  417  note. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  library,  together  with  his  manuscripts, 
which  the  poet  left  to  his  friend  and  executor 
Mr.  Mason,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  Mr.  Bright, 
of  SkefEngton  Hall,  Leicestershire,  and  at  his 
death  treated  as  family  property,  and  sold  by 
auction  on  Nov.  27,  1845.  At  that  sale  Mr.  Foss, 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Penn,  of  Stoke  Pogeis,  bid 
for  the  original  MS.  of  the  Elegy,  which,  after  an 
animated  and  sensational  competition,  was  knocked 
down  to  him  for  one  hundred  pounds.*  The  MS. 
was  again  sold  by  auction  on  Aug.  4,  1854,  to 
Mr.  Wrightson,  of  Birmingham,  for  13lZ.t  May 
I ask  your  zealous  correspondent  Mr.  Bates  to 
give  a helping  hand  in  tracing  it  further  ? 

By  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  MS.  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Penn,  the  pur- 
chaser in  1845  of  the  MS.  Elegy  and  Odes,  had 
them  inlaid  on  fine  paper,  bound  up  in  volumes  of 
richly-tooled  olive  morocco,  with  silk  linings,  and 
each  volume  finally  enclosed  in  an  outer  case  of 
plain  purple  morocco.  William  Platt. 

116,  Piccadilly. 

The  original  of  this  is  in  this  country,  and  not 
in  America.  I saw  it,  a few  years  since,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a well-known  collector,  who,  I think, 
well  knows  the  value,  and  has  properly  cared  for 
it.  G.  E. 


* Of  this  sale  an  interesting  account  is  given  in  the 
Oenl.  Mag.  for  January,  1846,  pp.  29-33. 

t See  the  Oe^it.  Mag.  for  September,  1851,  p.  272; 
also  the  Athenaeum,  July  29,  1854,  p.  940. 


Arthur  Murphy  {6*'^  S.  ii.  468).— Is  not  the 
word  “ wit,”  in  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ward  from  Macaulay,  a misprint  for  pit  ? Murphy 
was  a dramatic  author,  and  the  pit  in  his  day  was 
occupied  by  the  critics,  and,  it  was  supposed,  the 
most  intelligent  part  of  the  audience. 

Charles  Wylie. 

The  Origin  of  the  Word  “ Snob  ” (6‘>>  S.  i. 
436  ; ii.  329,  358,  415,  433). — It  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  in  H.M.  Navy 
snoh  is  almost  invariably  used  as  a nickname 
for  the  ship’s  shoemaker.  My  servant  at  present, 
who  does  the  work  of  that  rating,  is  always  called 
by  that  name,  and  I have  heard  it  used  continually 
for  the  last  ten  years.  C.  V.  S. 

Malta. 

It  is  stated  (6‘'’  S.  ii.  433),  on  the  authority  of 
Hone’s  Every-Day  Book,  ii.  837,  that  “ Snob  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  a cobbler  in  the  Garrett  election 
song  1781”  (anent  “ The  Garrat(?)  Elections,”  see 
Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  i.  659  ff.).  De  Quincey, 
in  his  English  Mail  Coach  (iv.  291),  observes  in- 
cidentally in  a note  ; — 

“ Snobs,  and  its  antithesis  nobs,  arose  among  the  internal 
factions  of  shoemakers,  perhaps  ten  years  later  [than 
1804-5].  Possibly  enough  the  terms  may  have  existed 
much  earlier ; but  they  were  then  first  made  known, 
picturesquely  and  effectively,  by  a trial  at  some  assizes 
which  happened  to  fix  the  public  attention.” 

To  what  trial  does  De  Quincey  refer  ? 

H.  B.  P. 

Flamingo  (6‘**  S.  ii.  326,  450,  478)  is  the  Por- 
tuguese form  of  the  bird’s  name,  whence  we  have 
it  unaltered  in  English  (see  Encyclopcedia  Bri- 
tannica,  ninth  ed.,  sub  voce).  In  the  edition  of 
Herbert’s  Travels  published  in  1638,  the  word 
occurs  twice  (pp.  14,  15)  as  “ flemingo,”  with 
“ passe  ” and  “ pasche  ” prefixed,  an  addition  which 
has  long  been  a puzzle  to  me. 

Alfred  Newton. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir  John  Cherowin  (3'^'^  S.  i.  328,  378  ; 6^*“  S. 
ii.  352,  470). — The  arms  of  the  family  of  Curwen 
of  Cumberland  on  the  monument  to  “John  Chero- 
win, Esq.,”  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence,  but 
not  positive  proof,  of  his  connexion  with  that 
family.  I have  met  with  early  examples  of  the 
same  arms  adopted  by  families  bearing  different 
names,  a result  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
fact  of  our  more  ancient  coat  armour  being  arms  of 
assumption,  and  not  of  grant.  As  we  cannot 
ignore  the  letters  patent,  we  must  assume  the 
name  of  the  person  buried  at  Brading  to  have  been 
Sherwyn  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  produced. 
That  John  Sherwyn,  Esq.,  the  grantee,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Curwen  is  probable,  and  that 
he  changed  his  name,  when  the  family  assumed  the 
name  of  Curwen  in  lieu  of  Culwen,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  is  not  unlikely ; but  perhaps  this 
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“ stout  ” Constable,  not  approving  of  the  new 
cognomen,  adopted  tlie  name  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  known. 

hiR.  Jackson’s  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Sherwen  may  be  correct,  but  I do  not 
agree  with  him  that  by  pronouncing  the  ch  on 
the  slab  hard  you  certainly  get  Curwen.”  Should 
not  the  name  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables, 
whether  ch  is  pronounced  hard  or  soft,  as  Ker-o- 
win,  Cher-o-win  ? James  Horsey. 

Quarr,  RyJe,  I.W. 

Dr.  Cueyne  of  Chelsea  (6^*'  S.  ii.  28,  153, 
196). — A question  has  been  asked  relating  to  Dr. 
George  Cheyne,  1671-1743,  one  part  of  which 
received,  I believe,  no  reply,  namely.  Where  did  he 
graduate  and  whence  did  he  derive  the  title  of 
jM.D.  1 Whilst  seeking  for  some  information  on 
thi.s  point,  and  having  looked  over  his  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion,  Lond.,  1705,  8vo., 
I was  led  to  examine  a little  volume  which  stood 
next  to  it  on  the  shelf.  Essays  on  Partial  Derange- 
ment in  Connexmi  xuith  Religion,  by  John  Cheyne, 
M.D.,  Dublin,  1843,  8vo.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  is  a brief  memoir  of  the  writer,  stating  that 
he  was  the  son  of  John  Cheyne  of  Leith,  a medi- 
cal practitioner,  and  that  his  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather had  been  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  of  Surgeons,  a portrait  of  the  elder  of  these, 
painted  by  Sir  J.  Medina,  being  still  in  the  hall  of 
the  college.  Where  is  any  account  to  be  found  of 
this  Mr.  Cheyne  of  Edinburgh,  surgeon,  who  lost 
much  money  in  consequence  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  how,  if  at  all,  was  he  re- 
lated to  Dr.  George  Clieyne,  F.R.S.  ? 

Edward  Solly. 

Seventeenth  Century  Altarpieces  (6‘^  S.  ii. 
384,  494,  524). — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown 
hardly  throw  much  light  upon  the  matter.  If 
these  “ perspective  ” reredoses  were  generally 
triumphal  arches,  or,  as  G.  T.  suggests,  views  of 
other  churches,  what  could  possibly  be  their 
object  or  meaning,  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
position  in  a church  I From  G.  T.’s  note  it  would 
appear  that  such  objects  were  distasteful  to  the 
Puritans.  Are  there  any  references  to  them  in 
the  controversial  literature  of  the  period  ? 

Some  years  ago  I noticed  in  the  church  of  Par- 
ham, Suffolk,  a reredos,  which  I supposed  to  be 
“ Elizabethan.”  It  consisted,  so  far  as  I remember, 
of  three  panels  under  rusticated  arches,  with 
mouldings  and  enrichments,  all  executed  in  wood, 
but  there  was  nothing  suggestive  of  a painting 
about  it.  There  was  a reredos  of  early  Renais- 
sance character  in  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
Smithfield,  before  the  restoration  (nothing  of  the 
kind,  of  course,  now  remain-s),  but  I do  not  think 
there  were  any  pictures  about  it.  I have  also  some 
notes  on  a curious  east  window  in  Morden  Church, 
Surrey  ; they  are  dated  May  17,  1874,  and  are 


as  follows  : — Glass  of  seventeenth  century : four  ' 
lights  (glass  in  traceried  head  of  window  of  a later 
period,  representing  Reynolds’s  cherubs),  the  two 
centre  lights  filled  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
(which  have  been  restored),  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
the  two  side  lights.  At  the  bottom,  crossing  the 
whole  window,  is  a representation  of  an  un- 
furnished  apartment,  with  one  window  divided  by 
the  mullion  of  the  real  window  ; a man  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  room  in  an  attitude  of 
astonishment  ; a woman  is  in  the  south  side,  also 
expressing  fear  or  astonishment,  her  face  concealed 
by  a kind  of  veil  or  hood.  No  local  explanation 
or  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  subject.  G.  H.  J. 

Carlton  Chambers,  W, 

A painting  in  perspective  formerly  existed  at 
the  west  end  of  Hadleigh  Church,  Suffolk,  and  it 
was  painted  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
thus  described  in  an  old  MS.  book  belonging  to 
the  living  : — 

“ At  the  west  end  of  the  wall  against  the  steeple  there 
is  drawn  in  perspective  the  prospect  of  a church  or  some 
stately  fabric,  they  say  done  by  old  Benjamin  Coleman, 
but  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Good  [a  former  rector,  from 
1618  to  1638],  In  the  middle  of  this  is  a diall  platform, 
formerly  round,  but  now  changed,  and  in  a square  over 
it  these  two  short  verses  on  the  wall : — 

‘ 0 watch,  I say; 

God’s  House  sayth  Pray.’  ” 

This  painting  remained  until  1834,  when  the 
then  rector,  Archdeacon  Lyall,  again  applied  the 
brush,  but  only  to  obliterate  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  his  predecessor.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants remember  it  well,  and  describe  it, 
perhaps  with  the  exaggeration  of  fond  regret  for 
its  loss,  as  apparently  prolonging  the  length  of  the  T 
church,  and  causing  them  to  imagine  that  they 
were  gazing  on  the  stately  nave  of  some  vast 
cathedral.  Hugh  Bigot. 

Stretham  Rectory,  Ely. 

American  Spelling  (6^’’  S.  i.  16,  161,  204  ; ii. 

74,  195,  471). — If  Dr.  Brewer  had  alluded  to 
me  less  kindly  than  he  has  done,  I should  have 
felt  rather  frightened  to  find  that  my  remarks  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  so  eminent  a philologist. 

As  a matter  of  taste  I should  not  object  to  pro- 
nouncing traviller  half  so  much  as  to  spelling 
traveler.  But  taste,  I presume,  must  hide  its 
diminished  head  in  a question  of  this  sort.  As  to 
the  travel(l)er  himself,  Uneda  and  I have  shaken 
hands  over  him  across  the  Atlantic,  and  agreed  to 
let  him  return  home  without  further  hindrance. 

Hermentrude. 

The  Vision  of  Constantine  and  the  Cross 
IN  “ Cygnus  ” (B^**  S.  ii.  384,  436). — I fear  the  ex- 
planation of  J.  M.  H.  cannot  be  accepted,  as  the 
cross  was  alleged  by  Constantine  to  have  been 
seen  above  the  meridian  sun  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
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Fall  of  the  Roman  Eminre,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xx). 
Some  writers  have  thought  the  vision  was  oc- 
casioned by  solar  halos.  Gibbon  repudiates  the 
whole  story  as  a deliberate  imposition,  but  I see 
no  reason  for  doing  so.  Fragments  of  solar  halos 
intersecting  would  readily  form  a cross,  and 
several  instances  of  these  occurrences  are  recorded. 
Before  the  fatal  accident  on  the  Matterhorn  in  1865, 
three  crosses  were  seen  (see  plate  in  Whymper’s 
Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  or  Scrambles  in  the  Alps, 
I forget  which).  Again,  the  Brighton  Herald 
states  that  at  Brighton  in  April,  1852,  “sun  set- 
ting, evening  verj'  fine,  with  slight  haze  westward, 
when  a ray  of  brilliant  light  shot  upwards  about 
20  deg.  above  the  horizon,  directly  perpendicular 
from  the  sun,  and  soon  after  its  appearance  it  was 
crossed  by  a horizontal  band  of  a paler  colour,  but 
about  the  same  breadth.  It  formed  a perfect  cross, 
and  lasted  half  an  hour.”  In  the  article  “ Halo,” con- 
tributed by  me  to  the  Ejicyclnpcedia  Britannica, 
I have,  drawn  attention  to  the  facts  before  men- 
tioned and  have  endorsed  the  halo  theory. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer,  F.M.S. 

Brighton. 

“Parson”:  “Person”  (6*'*  S.  ii.  281,  411, 
497).— 

“ Parson,  Persona,  Signifies  the  Rector  of  a Church, 
because  for  his  time,  he  represents  his  Church,  and  sus- 
taineth  the  person  thereof,  as  well  in  suing,  as  being 
sued  in  any  Action  touching  the  same  [Fkta,  lib.  9, 
cap.  18).” — Cornel,  ed.  1684. 

“Of  the  separate  rights  of  Parson  and  Vicar The 

Distinction  of  great  and  small  Tythes  does  no  great 
Service  in  determining  the  Rights  of  Parson  and  Vicar 

no  Tythe  of  Glebe  Land  shall  be  paid  of  common 

Right  by  the  Parson  to  the  Vicar,  or  by  the  Vicar  to  the 
Parson.” — Johnson’s  Vade  Meciim,  S.  2.51,  &c.,  ed.  1715. 

“Parson,  Mortal,  formerly  the  Rector  of  a Church, 
made  so  for  his  own  Life,  was  so  called.” — Bailey,  ed. 
1747. 

The  first  of  these  extracts  fully  endorses  the 
opinion  of  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  ed.  1876. 
The  last  two  extracts  seem  to  show  that  formerly 
rectors  only  were  called  parsons. 

H.  W.  Cookes. 

“ Quadrupedem  constringito “The  Sca- 
venger’s Daughter”  (6*'^  S.  ii.  367,  414). — 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  this 
mode  of  torture  when  he  makes  Prospero  threaten 
Ferdinand — 

“ 1 ’ll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together.” 

Tempest,  11.  i. 

"W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith. 

Temple. 

“ Beaumontague  ” (6‘^  S.  i.  256,  304  ; ii.  98, 
297). — Under  this  heading  B.  C.  speaks  of  “ aqua 
mirabilis,  the  juice  of  a cinder,  worth  a guinea 
a spoonful”  as  a saying  used  “to  evade  curiosity.” 
To  this  may  be  added  a saying  for  the  same  purpose 
which  was  common  enough  thirty  years  ago  in 


Shropshire,  viz.,  “ Layers  for  medlars  and  crutches 
for  lame  ducks,”  used  when  children  asked  what 
something  was  which  older  persons  did  not  care  to 
explain.  Boileau. 

“Qui  PRO  ALIO  ORAT  PRO  SE  LABORAT  ” (6^''  S. 
i.  436  ; ii.  54). — I have  been  able  to  trace  this  to 
Radulphus  Ardens’s  Homm.  de  Temp.,  i.  43,  “ In 
Commem.  Defunctt.”  (Migne’s  Patrolog.,  t.  civ. 
col.  1485).  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  “ Spectator  ” (6‘''  S.  ii.  167,  279).— Tim 
name  “ Gardner”  in  my  reply  (fie*  S.  ii.  279)  should 
be  Lardner.  I may  extend  my  list  by  adding  the 
names  of  Blackmore,seventy-one  ; Philips,  seventy- 
four  ; Prideaux,  seventy-six  ; Ramsay,  seventy- 
three  ; Ray,  seventy-six  ; Watts,  seventy-four 
years  old  at  death.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

6,  King’s  Bench  tValk,  Temple. 

The  Treatment  of  Angels  by  the  Old 
Masters  (6^''  S.  ii.  86,  215). — Mrs.  Merrifield,  On 
the  Practice  of  the  Old  Masters,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  of  her  work  con- 
taining original  treatises  (dating  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  eighteenth  centuries)  on  the  art  of  painting 
in  oil,  miniature,  mosaic,  and  on  glass,  &c.  (London, 
Murray,  1849,  2 vols.).  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

The  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art  contains  a good  account,  with 
examples,  of  angels  as  treated  by  the  old  masters. 

Mervarid. 

King  Charles  II.  and  Brambletye  House 
(6‘**  S.  ii.  488,  524). — An  account  and  a view  of 
Brambletye  House  is  given  in  Mr.  E.  Walford’s 
lately  published  Holidays  in  Home  Counties. 

Mus  Rusticus. 

But  little  remains  of  the  ruins  of  this  house. 
Sir  Henry  Compton  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Brambletye  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  built  the  house.  The  Comptons 
were  seized  of  the  manor  in  1660.  Who  succeeded 
them  is  not  clear;  but  Sir  James  Richards,  who 
was  of  French  extraction — Horsfield  says  his  father 
came  to  this  country  with  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
— is  described  as  of  Brambletye  House  in  1683-4. 

W. 

There  is  a print  drawn  by  William  Scott,  and 
printed  by  C.  Hullmandel,  of  the  ruins  of  this 
house.  I have  a copy  in  an  album,  where  it  has 
been  quite  forty  years,  I think,  as  the  album  was 
in  another  person’s  possession  long  before  it  came 
into  mine.  I enclose  a very  rough  tracing  of  th 
print.  H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

The  Executions  of  ’45  (6‘’'  S.  ii.  86,  217). — 
Thanks  to  W.  G.  for  some  information  new  to 
me  bearing  on  the  subject.  I have  since  found  in 
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the  Scots  Magazine,  1745,  p.  580,  Lieut.  Thos. 
Deacon,  Robert  Deacon,  Ensign  Charles  Deacon, 
given  among  persons  who  surrendered  at  Carlisle. 
Ihid,  1746,  pp.  319-330,  is  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  rebels  who  were  committed  to  South- 
wark Gaol  from  Newgate.  Thomas  Deacon  is  there 
stated  to  bo  the  son  of  an  eminent  and  opulent 
]\I.D.  in  Manchester,  who  designed  him  for  his 
own  profession  and  sent  him  to  the  university, 
where  he  got  his  head  full  of  Jacobite  notions. 
Syddal  is  stated  to  have  been  a Roman  Catholic 
barber.  Nothing  is  said  there  of  the  religious 
manifesto.  Charles  Deacon,  aged  seventeen,  was 
reprieved;  there  was  an  aflecting  parting  between 
the  brothers;  Charles  was  taken  in  a coach,  under 
charge  of  a guard,  ^o  see  his  brother’s  dreadful 
end.  Deacon  and  Syddal’s  heads  were  put  up  in 
Manchester,  where  Syddal’s  father’s  had  been 
placed  before  in  1715  (pp.  396,  442).  The  Bishop 
Deacon  must,  I suppose,  have  been  consecrated  by 
a nonjuring  bishop,  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  lists  of  episcopal  successions.  W.  G.  will  know 
how  far  he  is  right  in  making  Thomas  Theodorus 
Deacon  his  son.  I trace  the  reprieves  of  Charles 
Deacon,  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  1746,  pp.  326,  397, 
442,  498,  544;  1747,  pp.  44,  142.  He  is  not 
mentioned  among  them  afterwards,  and  probably 
was  among  those  pardoned  and  sent  to  America 
(p.  192.) 

A pamphlet  is  referred  to  under  1746,  p.  326 ; 
A Genuine  Account  of  the  Behaviour  of  Francis 
Col.  Toivnleg,  &c.  I have  no  opportunity  at 
present  to  refer  to  this  or  to  the  other  references, 
for  which  I thank  W.  G.  A Cwt. 

“Bullion’s  day”  (6^^  S.  ii.  407).  — Taking  the 
latter  part  of  your  correspondent’s  cpiery,  July  4 
was  called  “ Bullion’s  day  ” because  it  is  noticed 
in  the  calendar  as  St.  Martin  Bullion’s  translation, 
though  it  is  not  observed.  There  is  a saying  which 
differs  a great  deal  from  that  which  your  corre- 
spondent quotes,  but  by  which  he  may  be  able  to 
find  an  answer  to  his  query,  so  I quote  it : “ If  the 
deer  rise  up  dry  and  lie  down  dry  on  St.  Bullion’s 
day,  it  is  a sign  there  will  be  a good  gose-har’st,” — 
meaning,  apparently,  that  dry  weather  is  favourable 
to  the  crops.  Thus  the  answer  required  is  evi- 
dently wet  weather.  G.  S.  B. 

_ “ In  Scotland  this  [July  4]  used  to  be  called  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Bullion’s  Day,  and  the  weather  which  prevailed 
upon  it  was  supposed  to  have  a prophetic  character.  It 
was  a proverb,  that  if  the  deer  rise  dry  and  lie  down  dry 
on  Bullion’s  Day,  it  was  a sign  there  would  be  a good 
gose-harvest— gose  being  a term  for  the  latter  end  of 
summer  ; hence  gose-harvest  was  an  early  harvest.  It 
was  believed  generally  over  Europe  that  rain  on  this  day 
betokened  wet  weather  for  the  twenty  ensuing  days.” — 
Book  of  Days,  ii.  20. 

Eyerard  Home  Coleman. 

“ A MANY  persons”  (6">  S.  ii.  227,  416).— This 
is  a usual  form  of  expression  in  Lincolnshire  with 


all  classes,  and,  I believe,  in  many  other  parts  also, 
There  is  another  like  unto  it— « sight=many. 
much  : “ We’ve  bed  a sight  o’  rain  agean,  this 
backend  ; it ’s  terrible  bad  for  tha  land.”  “ What  I 
a sight  o’  sea-maws  I seed  this  mornin’,  when  1 1 
went  a-shepperdin’,  sewer-ly  (surely) ; we  mun  be 
gween  ta  ’ev  a storm.”  “ What  a blazin’  sight 
o’  money  that  place  must  a cost  a-buildin’  ! ” 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

In  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  pt.  i.  p.  12, 
in  a quotation  from  Mr.  John  Bellows’s  paper 
relating  to  the  burning  of  Bishop  Hooper  at 
Gloucester,  these  words  occur  : — 

“ I have  mentioned  that  there  is  internal  evidence  to 
show  that  the  narrative  must  have  been  furnished  to 
Poxe  by  a native  of  Gloucester  or  its  neighbourhood. 
He  calls,  for  instance,  Cirencester  by  its  local  name 
Ciceter,  and  tells  us,  in  true  Mercian  dialect,  that  Hooper 
arrived  at  Ciceter  about  a Itven  of  the  clock.  This  is 
precisely  the  form  used  by  the  country  people  about 
here  now,  in  speaking  of  numbers.  If  six  cows  are  seen 
feeding  in  a field,  and  one  asks  a labourer  standing  by 
how  many  there  are,  he  will  not  answer  ' six,’  but  ‘about 
a six.’  ” 

Abhba. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6^*“  S.  ii. 
514).— 

ti  ju)}  KareOov,  jxi)  d.vt\y 

This  was  a law  of  Solon  (Diog.  Laert.,  Wt.  Sol.,  c.  ix), 
and  is  cited  by  Plato  (“De  Legibus,”  lib.  xi.  init.,  Opp., 
p.  675  C.,  Lugd.,  1590).  The  translation  by  Picinus, 
“ Quie  non  deposuisti,  ne  tollas,”  with  the  substitution 
of  “ posuisti,”  is  placed  by  Erasmus  in  his  Adagia. 

Ed.  Marshall. 
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English  Sonnets  hy  Living  Writers.  Selected  and : 

Arranged,  with  a Note  on  the  History  of  the  Sonnet. 

By  Samuel  Waddington.  (George  Bell  & Sons.) 

A CLEVER  American  writer,  in  a recent  work  on  the 
Science  of  English  Verse,  comments  upon  the  absence 
from  our  literature  of  any  adequate  collection  of  English, 
sonnets.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  just 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr.  Dyce,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  appearance,  within  a few  months  of  each 
other,  of  two  books  of  this  class  certainly  suggests  that 
the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  The  very  elaborate  and 
accurate  Treasury  of  English  Sonnets  by  Mr.  David 
Main — the  worst  defect  of  which  is  that  its  dimensions 
render  it  rather  a warehouse  than  a “ treasury ’’—suf- 
ficiently deals  with  the  work  of  deceased  authors,  while 
Mr.  Waddington’s  volume  continues  the  task  for  those 
who  are  still  among  us.  If  to  these  two  books  be  added 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson  upon  the  Sonnet 
and  its  Origin,  the  amateur  will  only  need  to  procure 
(like  Master  Stephen)  “ a stool  to  be  melancholy  upon,” 
and,  if  he  be  of  an  assimilative  habit,  he  shall  straight- 
way “ overflow  you  half-a-score  or  a dozen  of  Sonnets  at 
a sitting.”  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pastime  is 
singularly  seductive.  Like  duelling,  it  has  (in  a measure) 
the  advantage  of  placing  the  small  men  on  a level  with 
the  great.  Once  master  its  mechanical  secret,  and,  with 
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a fitting  inspiration,  the  otherwise  unknown  bard  may 
turn  out  a sonnet  vvliich  Time  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
It  is  probably  this  fact  which  has  made  so  many  of  the 
major  poets  refrain  from  hazardous  competition  with 
I their  minor  brethren.  'Victor  Hugo,  we  believe,  has 

• written  but  one  sonnet ; Mr.  Browning,  master  of  metres 
as  he  is,  has  published  none;  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  who 

• is  here  represented  by  Montenegro,  is  notoriously  not  at 
r' his  own  level  in  this  form.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and 

Mr.  Rossetti  are  more  fortunate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
' which  is  the  better.  The  latter,  in  his  splendid  sonnet 
• On  Refusal  of  Aid  helwecn  Nations,  fills  “this  small 
I lute  ’’  with  a white  heat  of  lyric  intensity  which  it  is 
! hard  to  find  outside  his  own  work,  and,  the  two  sonnets 
, To  Rachel  excepted,  one  turns  to  the  well-known  ex- 
I amples  of  Mr.  Arnold  with  renewed  delight  in  their 
I ( austere  and  lofty  beauty.  Next  to  these  two  masters 
' comes  Mr.  Longfellow,  whose  sonnets  on  Dana’s  burial 

El  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence  are  among  the  best 
,1  work  of  his  tuneful  and  serene  old  age.  After  these, 

' again,  there  are  a crowd  of  writers,  most  of  whom  follow 
them  at  no  long  interval.  The  sonnets  of  Mrs.  Kemble, 
r:  of  Archbishop  Trench,  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Prof.  Dow- 
ij  den,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  Mr.  George  Macdonald  are 

!of  a high  order  of  excellence.  Many  of  the  best  examples 
in  this  volume  are  suggested  by  famous  names.  Such 
are  Mr.  Ernest  Myers’s  Milton,  Mr.  Watson’s  Beethoven, 
Mr.  Lang’s  Horner,  Mr.  Brodie’s  Keats,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Garnett's  Dante.  Of  other  writers  whose  work  we  have 
li  found  especially  attractive  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
I O’Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Monkhouse,  and  Lord 
u Hanmer,  whose  Old  iFisAer  is  as  clear-aired  as  Theocritus, 
i , We  cannot,  however,  for  a moment  pretend  to  exhaust 
' the  “ infinite  riches  in  a little  room ’’ of  Mr.  Wadding- 
, ton’s  volume.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  as  a mere 
lj  book,  it  is  exceedingly  pretty.  The  selection  is  made 
[j  with  great  skill,  and  (we  suspect';  with  much  critical  re- 
■ straint.  It  is  also  rendered  more  valuable  by  a careful 
I note  upon  the  Sonnet,  in  which,  as  well  as  by  examples 
n in  the  body  of  the  book,  the  editor  shows  that  he  himself 
|i’  possesses  a practical  and  very  successful  knowledge  of 
I the  form.  In  these  days  of  hurry  and  hand-to-mouth 
i compilation,  this  anthology  deserves  special  praise  for  its 
i good  taste,  its  catholicity,  and  its  quiet  thoroughness. 

I Samuel  Pepy sand  the  World  He  Lived  In.  By  Henry  B. 
j Wheatley,  F.S. A.  (Bickers  & Son.) 

The  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  is  not  only  often  quoted,  but, 
what  is  much  better,  widely  read.  As  an  historical 
record  it  may  easily  be  valued  too  highly,  for,  as  Mr. 
Wheatley  has  been  careful  to  point  out,  Pepys  was 
violently  prejudiced  in  favour  of  those  who  were  kind  to 
K him,  and  unduly  bitter  against  their  enemies  as  well  as 
his  own.  We  should  certainly  be  unwise  did  we  take  for 
truth  his  estimate  of  any  man’s  or  woman’s  character  if 
it  were  unsupported  by  other  and  better  evidence.  As 
an  illustrator  of  social  life  and  manners  Pepys  stands 
unrivalled.  No  one  else  of  any  other  age  or  country  has 
been  able  to  produce  a memoir  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
full  of  the  times.  Mr.  Wheatley’s  book  is  not  a com- 
mentary on  the  diary — we  wish,  by-the-bye,  he  would 
write  one  — but  a series  of  essays  on  the  life  of  the  diarist, 
the  work  he  did,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  A 
popular  book  of  this  kind  requires  a combination  of  good 
qualities  to  do  it  well.  A thorough  knowledge  of  old 
London  must  be  the  foundation,  but  no  one  could  have 
done  what  Mr.  Wheatley  has  accomplished  had  he  not 
possessed  a wide  acquaintance  with  the  general  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pepys  flourished  at  a time 
when  England  was  ruled  by  a gang  of  harlots,  lackeys, 
and  panders,  and  yet  the  king,  of  whom  hardly  one  good 
action  has  been  recorded,  does  not  seem  to  have  received 


in  the  popular  estimation  any  blame  for  the  deedsof  the 
godless  crew  whom  he  retained  about  him.  Charles,  as 
Mr.  Wheatley  most  truly  remarks,  “ was  one  of  the  most 
worthless  of  our  monarchs  and  the  most  beloved.’’  It  is 
a strange  assertion,  and  yet  we  believe  it  true  to  the 
letter.  The  causes  why  it  was  so  lie  deep  and  cannot  be 
entered  upon  here ; we  may,  however,  quote  with  ad- 
vantage a passage  from  the  poems  of  John  Norris,  the 
rector  of  Bemerton,  than  whom  a more  grave  and  pious 
soul  was  probably  not  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  In 
his  Pastoral  on  the  Death  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  King 
Charles  II.  Norris  does  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  say; — 

“ He  was  all  love,  all  peace,  all  clemency; 

He  allur'd  the  love  and  melted  down  the  hate 

Of  all ; he  had  no  enemy  but  Fate.” 

The  truth  must  have  been  that  Norris  and  other  rural 
people,  who  lived  far  away  from  the  court  and  its  vicious 
circle,  had  no  idea  of  what  manner  of  folk  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  were.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr. 
Wheatley’s  book.  The  only  fault  we  can  think  of  is  that 
it  is  not  long  enough.  He  evidently  knows  so  very  much 
more  than  he  has  cared  to  tell  us  about  the  persons  and 
places  which  he  notices  that  we  are  at  times  inclined  to 
be  angry  with  him  for  his  reticence.  We  must  not  con- 
clude without  noticing  the  fact,  which  we  believe  Mr. 
Wheatley  was  the  first  to  discover,  that  Samuel  Pepys, 
in  an  age  of  cruel  sports,  had  an  objection  to  cock-fight- 
ing. 

Souvenirs  Ilistoriques  sur  Bourgoin : litres  et  Documents 
Divers  relatifs  a cette  Ville.  Par  Louis  Fochier.  (Paris, 
Thorin.) 

In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  local  histories  are 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  Savants  begin  to 
feel  that  the  life  of  a nation  is  made  up  of  an  aggregate 
of  small  elements,  and  that  the  character  of  an  epoch, 
the  features  of  a civilization,  are  the  result  of  the  thought, 
the  feeling,  and  the  utterances  of  the  various  centres  of 
population,  both  large  and  otherwise,  which  form  together 
the  mother  country.  We  are  glad,  accordingly,  to  hail 
M.  Louis  Fochier’s  volume  on  Bourgoin.  It  is  interestingly 
written,  illustrated  with  a considerable  number  of  pieces 
justificatives,  and  if  the  materials  are  rather  meagre  on 
the  epoch  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  special  chronicle  has  yet  been  found 
exclusively  treating  of  Bourgoin  and  its  environs.  Never- 
theless, Bourgoin  not  only  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  under  the  name  of  Bergusium,  but,  if 
the  laws  of  etymology  are  correct,  its  existence  as  a town 
might  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Celtic  epoch.  How- 
ever, M.  Barillet  (Dictionnaire  Universel  d Histoire  et  de 
Oeographie)  dismisses  it  with  a line  and  a half,  and  M. 
Lalanne  (Dictionnaire  de  I' Histoire  de  France)  omits  it 
altogether.  M.  Fochier’s  monograph  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  unequal  dimensions.  The  first  takes  us 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 
It  occupies  only  a little  more  than  a hundred  pages,  and 
gives  us  the  impression  of  a writer  who  sees  of  the  feudal 
system  nothing  but  its  defects,  and  who  is  not  much 
better  disposed  in  favour  of  monarchical  institutions ; 
and  yet,  if  ever  a district  in  France  had  reason  to  be 
anti-revolutionist,  it  was  certainly  Bourgoin  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Dauphine,  of  which  it  forms  a part.  Its  position 
(we  quote  from  M.  Fochier’s  introduction)  on  the  prin- 
cipal road  leading  to  Italy,  its  proximity  to  Lyons,  and 
various  other  circumstances,  made  of  Burgoin,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  a focus  of  violent  agitation.  It 
became  the  scene  of  dramatic  incidents,  and  within  its 
walls  occurred,  on  a reduced  scale,  the  counterpart  of  the 
episodes  which  were  taking  place  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Bourgoin  had  its  Girondists 
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and  its  Jacobins,  its  Feuillants  and  its  Sans  Culottes. 
Its  Robespierre  was  a scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Vauquoy, 
wbo  introduced  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  fed  the  guil- 
lotine assiduously  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  This  portion  of  M.  Fochier’s  work  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting ; and,  as  original  documents  illus- 
trative of  it  exist  in  large  numbers,  we  have  a most 
piquant  sketch  of  the  revolutionary  epoch ; in  fact,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  give  us  copious  extracts  from 
the  journals  of  the  municipal  council  and  the  popular 
clubs.  The  concluding  chapter,  referring  to  Bourgoin 
during  the  period  included  between  1800 and  the  present 
day,  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  important  chiefly  from 
a local  point  of  view,  and  will  not  long  detain  the  general 
reader. 

Lancashire  Inqiiisitions : Sliiarl  Period.  Part  I. 
Edited  by  J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A.  (Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Record  Society.) 

The  counties  embraced  within  the  special  province  of 
this  society,  the  third  volume  of  whose  publications  is  now 
before  us,  constitute  a very  important  district,  rich  in 
matter  of  interest  to  the  genealogist  and  antiquary.  _ The 
work  which  has  been  already  done  for  it  by  other  societies 
has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  field.  It  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  objects  which  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Record  Society  aims  at  carrying  out  to  realize  how  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  class  of  records  to  which 
the  present  volume  belongs  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
for  genealogical  workers,  and  the  documents  of  the 
Stuart  period,  though  out  of  the  natural  chronological 
sequence,  will  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  come  in  very 
usefully  as  carrying  on  the  chain  of  family  history  sub- 
sequently to  the  last  printed  general  series  of  medimval 
inquisitions.  The  work  set  before  them  has  been  on  the 
whole  well  done  by  Mr.  Rylands  and  Mr.  Vincent ; but 
we  greatly  regret  that  the  society  did  not  adopt  the  plan 
of  the  Scottish  Retours,  which  are  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original.  This  would,  to  our  minds,  have 
been  a mur'i  more  satisfactory  procedure,  and  one  more 
in  accordance  with  precedent.  It  would  also  have  en- 
hanced the  value  of  this  very  useful  record  of  Lancashire 
in  the  olden  time. 

Studies  in  Deductive  Logic.  By  W.  S.  Jevons.  (Mac- 
millan k Co.) 

Ik  this  volume  Mr.  Jevons  devotes  himself  to  deductive 
logic,  which  has  of  late  years  been  somewhat  depreciated 
by  logicians.  If  it  is  by  induction  alone  that  new  truths 
are  discovered,  yet  deduction,  as  the  inverse  operation  of 
induction,  will  never  cease  to  have  value.  Deduction  is 
also  more  capable  of  treatment  by  the  symbolical  method 
of  reasoning,  of  which  Mr.  Jevons  is  now  the  chief 
exponent.  The  book,  which  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  should  be  read  by  all  logical 
students.  Its  characteristic,  besides  the  use  of  symbols 
to  represent  logical  forms  and  syllogisms,  is  the  effort 
made  throughout  to  show  the  value  of  logic  as  an  agent 
in  strengthening  the  reasoning  processes  and  training 
the  mental  powers.  It  is  provided  with  a number  of 
“ logical  nuts  to  crack,”  problems  to  be  worked  out,  and 
definite  questions  to  be  answered,  which  will  test  the 
student’s  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  rules  which  they 
illustrate.  A logical  index  is  appended  to  the  volume, 
which  furnishes  a key  to  the  solution  of  all  problems 
which  involve  three  distinot  terms. 


Mr.  Edward  Walford  and  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  have  both 
circulated  letters  embodying  their  respective  views  of 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Antiquary.  We 
can  only  regret  the  severance  which  has  taken  place. 


i3atirf^  tn  (Inrrrs’iianttfut^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

C.  D.  (Villa  Bruchmatt,  Lucerne). — Sir  John  Cole,  of 
Newland,  co.  Dublin,  created  a baronet  1060,  was  father 
of  Arthur,  the  only  Lord  Ranelagh  of  that  family.  The 
names  and  matches  of  his  daughters  (Lord  Ranelagh’s 
sisters)  may  be  thus  stated  by  a comparison  of  Burke’s 
Peerage,  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerages,  and  the  Peerage 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (printed  for  W.  Owen, 
L.  Davis,  and  J.  Debrett,  Lond.,  1790) : — 1.  Catherine, 
mar.  Thomas  Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Donegal.  2.  Letitia,  mar. 
Dr.  William  Fitzgerald,  Dean  of  Cloyne,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Clonfert.  3.  Mary,  married,  1675,  Henry, 
third  Earl  of  Drogheda,  and  had  issue  Charles,  Lord 
Moore,  &c.  4.  Frances,  married  {s.p.)  Sir  Thomas  Dorn- 
vile,  of  Temple  Oge,  co.  Dublin,  created  baronet  1686, 
5.  Margaret,  married,  first,  John  Burdet,  Dean  of  Clon- 
fert, and  had  issue;  secondly  {s.p.),  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq., 
of  Croghan  (or  Cloghan),  co.  Roscommon.  6.  Elizabeth 
(oh.  Aug.  19,  1733),  married,  Feb.  20, 1671,  Sir  Michael 
Cole,  Knt.,  and  their  great-grandson  was  first  Earl  and 
Viscount  Enniskillen. — Ambassadors  no  doubt  attend 
public  court  ceremonies  and  receptions  of  the  sovereign 
as  of  right,  though  possibly  some  distinction  might  be 
drawn  between  the  several  grades  in  the  diplomatic 
hierarchy.  There  are,  of  course,  private  parties  at  every 
court  which  have  no  official  character,  and  to  which  no 
official  right  of  access  could  exist. 

Eclectic. — (1)  6 Hen.  IV.,  so  called  because,  in 
conformity  with  an  ordinance  of  Edw.  III.,  1372,  no 
lawyers  were  returned.  See  Stubbs,  iii.  46,  391  ; Tas- 
well-Langmead,  p.  315.  (2)  Sharon  Turner,  Hallam, 

Lingard,  Froude,  Green,  &c.,  besides  the  Rolls  Series 
(Hen.  VII.)  and  special  works  on  particular  portions  of 
the  period  to  which  any  of  the  above  authorities  would 
lead  you. 

Boscobel.— In  addition  to  the  Castelar  literature 
translated  into  English  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (6‘''  S. 
ii.  500,  528),  a translation  of  this  author’s  History  of  the 
Development  of  the  Republican  Idea  in  Europe  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  Harper  s Monthly. 

Greville  Wallpoole.— Consult  the  works  on  sur- 
names and  Christian  names  by  Lov/er,  Charnock,  Bards- 
ley.  Miss  Vonge,  &c,,  and  the  references  in  “Ff.  &Q.'’ 
General  Index,  Fifth  Series,  and  the  current  series. 

L.  — Customary,  but  not  universal.  Whether  it  could 
be  sustained  in  an  action  would  probably  depend  (sup- 
posing there  were  no  decided  cases)  upon  the  question 
whether  it  could  be  proved  to  be  a custom  under  the  Law 
Merchant. 

M.  M.  H. — J/'ite=knight ; ^eJi«'osMi=gentleman  ; 
am?5'«-=esquire ; aWc)'mci««MS=alJerman. 

J.  H.  L. — A younger  brother  of  Prince  Rupert,  who 
died  1663. 

J.  E.  Hodgkin. — Yes. 

Errata.— 6H‘  S.  ii.  874,  col.  1,  1.  6 from  top,  for 
“ croffe  ” read  croppe ; 507,  col.  1,  1.  23  from  top,  for 
“ 1829  ” read  1629. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’’’--Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Wo  bog  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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I PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE 
> RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

Some  years  ago,  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Croker 
i (who  died  at  Kensington  Palace  on  Nov.  7 last, 
I in  her  ninety-second  year)  gave  me  many  of  the 
I autograph  letters  addressed  by  various  eminent 
I men  of  the  day  to  her  husband,  the  late  Eight 
■ Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker. 

These  letters,  which  possess  more  than  a passing 
! interest,  I propose  to  place  before  your  readers 
1 from  time  to  time.  J.  J.  M. 

1.  From  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  when  Prime 
I Minister,  to  Mr.  Croker  : — 

“Downing  Street,  Jany.  6,  1855. 

“ Mt  dear  Croker, 

“ Your  letter  contains  a melancholy  picture 
of  the  truth.  I never  recollect  anything  like  the 
present  state  of  the  daily  Press  ; and  I know  not 
what  may  ultimately  be  the  consequences.  I fear, 
! however,  we  must  admit  that  all  hope  of  a remedy 
is  vain  ; at  least  it  entirely  passes  my  power  to 
provide  one. 

“I  well  recollect  the  days  of  the  Courier  to 
which  you  refer,  and  am  fully  aware  of  its  prompt 
I and  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth.  But 


you  were  young,  active,  and  able  ; and  you  had 
useful  fellow  labourers.  I should  not  now  have 
the  least  notion  how  to  organize  a system  of 
counteraction  of  this  kind. 

“ I can  easily  understand  why  I should  be, 
almost  exclusively,  the  object  of  their  attacks. 
Whatever  may  be  the  qualities  of  different  Minis- 
ters, I am  the  bond  by  which  they  are  united 
together.  That  once  destroyed,  the  whole  fabrick 
falls  to  pieces. 

“ This  is  not,  however,  a Ministerial  question. 
Ministers  must  always  expect  to  be  treated  with 
injustice ; but  it  is  new  to  see  our  Naval  and 
Military  Commanders  held  up  to  publick  scorn 
in  this  fashion. 

“ I thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  as  a 
proof  of  confidence  and  old  friendship.  I share 
your  apprehensions,  but  I fairly  confess  that  I am 
at  a loss  how  to  avert  the^  danger.  The  power  of 
the  Press  for  good  and  for  ill,  has  been  steadily 
progressive,  and  will  probably  continue.  My 
great  hope  is  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  are  also  becoming  more  en- 
lightened every  day,  and  better  able  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad.  We  must  educate,  by  aU 
the  means  in  our  power  ; and  we  shall  be  able  to 
trust  the  people  more  safely  with  their  own  con- 
cerns. Many  changes  of  popular  opinion  have 
taken  place  in  our  day ; and  we  need  not  alto- 
gether despair  of  seeing  a salutary  impulse  given 
by  apparently  inadequate  causes. 

“ Ever  my  dear  Croker 
“ Truly  yours 

“ Aberdeen.” 

[Next  week  we  hope  to  give  a letter  from  Mr.  Croker 
to  Mr.  A,  Greville,  Bath  King  at  Arms,  brother  of  Mr. 
Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  Clerk  of  the  Council ; it  bears  an 
autograph  reply  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
subject  of  an  incident  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.] 


RECORDS  OF  THE  BAPTISTS  OF  CORK, 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  Baptist 
Register,  Cork,  the  only  record  in  the  possession  of 
that  body.  It  is  now  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ming, of  this  city,  one  of  the  trustees,  to  whom 
I am  indebted  for  its  perusal.  It  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  requires  the  greatest 
care  in  handling.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  many  to  know  that  anything  of 
interest  in  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  We  learn  from  this  register  that, — 

“ The  records  of  the  Church  (Baptist)  of  Cork  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1729,  and  that  on  Mr.  Fowke’s  settle- 
ment here  he  set  himself  to  make  up  that  loss.  He  col- 
lected the  few  remaining  papers  and  gathered  information 
from  some  ancient  members,  one  of  whom  lived  to  be 
ninety  years  old.  He  digested  and  entred  it  in  this  book 
with  his  own  hand.” 

The  old  member  was  a Mrs.  Rose,  who  was  born 
1668,  and  March  24,  1757,  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  her  faculties.  Some  of  the  materials 
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were  compiled  from  papers  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gibbons. 

“ First  inquiry,  Who  were  the  chief  instruments  in 
settling  a Baptist  Church  in  and  about  Cork  1 

“ As  far  as  appears,  the  first  person  of  eminence  of  this 
profession  in  Cork  was  Edward  Biggs,  Esq.,  of  Rigsdale, 
for  many  years  representative  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Bandon,  and  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
He  came  from  England  with  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  fo.'feited  estates,  and  settled  at  Rigsdale 
about  1651.  After  some  time  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Woods,  who  instructed  his  children  in  classical  learning. 
Amongst  those  he  took  under  his  protection  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Delaune,  a gentleman  distinguished  in  the 
learned  world  by  his  writings  and  plea  for  the  Non- 
conformists. His  parents  were  Irish  tenants  to  Major 
Riggs.  Designed  for  a priest,  he  had  the  first  rudiments 
of  learning  in  the  Friary  at  Kilcrea,*  near  the  Ovens. 
The  Major  observing  his  fondness  for  learning,  undertook 
the  care  of  his  education.  He  was  baptized  in  one  of 
the  fishponds  at  Rigsdale.  When  he  grew  up  Major 
Riggs  sent  him  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  to  be  a clerk  to 
a fishery,  which  he  had  in  company  with  Mr.  Barnfield, 
where  he  remained  some  years.  During  the  troubled 
limes  he  went  to  England,  and  meeting  there  with  Mr. 
Edward  Hutchinson,  a Baptist  pastor  from  Ormond — 
removed  thence  in  the  common  calamity — Mr.  Delaune 
married  his  daughter  Hannah,  and  went  to  London. 
Here  he  assisted  Mr.  Reach  in  compiling  his  Tropologia, 
a Key  to  Open  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Types,  and  kept 
a grammar  school.  But  what  made  his  name  precious 
to  the  Baptists  is  this  elaborate  performance,  in  which 
be  pleaded  the  cause  of  Dissenters  in  general,  and  Bap- 
tists in  particular.  His  sufferings  on  account  of  this 
book  are  very  movingly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Daniel  Defoe 
in  bis  preface  to  a new  edition,  and  in  Crosby's  History 
of  the  Baptists.  Mr.  Delaunef  was  apprehended  Nov.  29, 
1683,  by  Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  Recorder  of  London,  and 
on  the  10th  a Bill  was  found  against  him  by  the  grand 
jury  of  London  ; 13th  he  was  called  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  in  January  condemned  to  pay  the  fine, after  which  he 
continued  in  Newgate  about  fourteen  months,  so  that  be 
must  have  died  about  1686.  He  left  a wife  and  two  small 
children,  who  died  in  prison,  having  no  subsistence  else- 
where. He  was  born  1645.  The  account  which  Crosby 
published  of  him  was  chiefly  taken  from  a letter  which 
our  present  pastor,  Mr.  Gibbons,  transmitted  before  the 
second  volume  was  published. 

“ Mr.  Woods  (above  mentioned)  at  his  death  left  a son 
and  daughter.  The  son,  Mr.  George  Woods,  was  many 
years  a deacon  of  the  Church  at  Cork,  and  died  about 
1670.  The  daughter  became  Mrs.  Lucia  Roe. 

“Mrs.  Anne,  relict  of  Major  Riggs,  was  born  in  1652 
in  Lower  Ormond.  Her  father  was  Mr.  Allen  of  Kil- 
lowny.  They  had  a meeting-house  at  Clockeating,  under 
dhe  Rev.  James  North.  This  lady  was  third  wife  of 
Major  Riggs,  who  was  sixty  years  of  age  and  she  twenty- 
1five  at  their  marriage.  The  Major  died  ninety  years  old, 
leaving  her  a good  part  of  his  Irish  estate,  about  1,200L 
yearly.  His  children  by  her  were  Edward,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  11. M.  Revenue  of  Ireland,  and  was 
possessed  of  his  father’s  English  estate ; Thomas,  who 
became  one  of  the  new  prophets,  and  was  a man  of  wit 
and  learning:  Ruth,  married  Mr.  Caleb Falkiner, banker 

in  Cork  ; another  daughter  married Neville,  Esq.,  a 

gentleman  of  estate;  Judith,  of  whose  early  piety  an 


* Kilcrea  Abbey  was  built  for  Franciscans  by  Cormac 
Mac  Carthy,  Lord  Muskery,  in  1465. 

T A reprint  of  his  Anglice  Metropolis  is  just  announced 
by  Mr.  D.  Bogue,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 


account  is  in  print  by  the  Rev.  Abdiel  Edwards,  Pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Dublin.  When  Edward,  her 
eldest  son,  came  to  proper  years,  and  had  a family,  she 
gave  him  one-third  of  the  Irish  estate.  In  Cork  she 
raised  a decent  house  for  worship,  provided  for  its  future 
establishment,  and  as  they  were  sometimes  molested  in 
the  burial  of  their  dead,  she  purcha'ed  a burying-groundl 
and  had  it  walled  round.  She  died  at  Rigsdale,  1741, 
aged  eighty-nine  years.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  Gibbons  from  2 Cor.  v.  1.  She  was  also  eulogized 
by  Mr.  Cuthbert. 

“ Mr.  Caleb  F'alkiner  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Falkener  of  Dublin,  who  left  his  children,  John, 
Daniel,  and  Caleb,  a competency.  Daniel  forsook  the 
ways  of  his  ancestors  to  prepare  for  being  head  magis- 
trate of  the  city  and  Member  of  Parliament.  About 
1711  Caleb  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Ann  Riggs,  who 
died  young,  leaving  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  still 
alive,  viz  , Mr.  Riggs  Falkiner  and  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs. 
Herrick.  He  married  secondly  Mrs.  Mary  Newport,  and 
died  Feb.  2,  1746/7,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Edw.  Gibbons  from 
Ps.  xxxvii.  37.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  Baptist 
graveyard,  with  several  of  his  children,  where  he  ordered 
a handsome  monument§  for  his  family. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Mills,  born  at  Wottenbasset,  Wiltshire, 
came  with  his  wife  and  many  Protestant  families  after 
the  Revolution.  He  was  baptized  May,  1736,  and  died 
aged  seventy-two  years.  His  first  wife  died  s.p.  By 
a second  (now  married  to  Rev.  James  North,  Pastor  of 
a Baptist  Church  in  Lower  Ormond)  he  left  two  daughters 
and  a son,  Mr.  Stephen  Mills. 

“ Mrs.  Sarah  Smart  died  about  twenty-six  years  ago. 
She  left  two  silver  cups||  to  the  church  for  communion. 
She  was  also  instrumental  in  settling  the  church  at  Cork, 
and  exciting  Mr.  Riggs  to  contribute  largely  to  it.  When 
Mr.  Coleman  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  the  flock 
going  astray,  even  the  five  widows  who  held  out  longest 
were  going  to  join  other  dissenting  congregations,  her 
letter  stopped  their  purpose.  And  when  Mr.  Pettit,  who 
came  from  Dublin,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  on 
account  of  the  small  subscriptions,  she  made  Mr.  Riggs 
supply  a maintenance.  She  died  on  her  birthday, 
Jan.  20,  1729/30.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  Gibbons  from  Eccles.  vii.  1. 

Note. — “ Mention  being  made  of  five  widows,  we  may 
observe  that,  from  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman  in  1680 
to  the  Revolution,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  were  not 
allowed  places  for  public  worship  in  Cork.  Prom  the 
time  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  death  to  the  settlement  of  the 
church  by  Mr.  Pettit  was  rather  more  than  twenty  years. 
We  know  that  Major  Riggs  lived  until  1707.  It  is  a pity 
we  have  no  account  of  the  five  remarkable  women,  but 
suppose  this  Mrs.  Smart  to  be  one  of  them. 

“ Chapter  II. — Notes  concerning  the  Baptist  Ministers 
in  the  Church  of  Cork. 

“ The  first  we  can  trace  with  certainty  was  Mr.  Cole- 
man. He  was  pastor  of  a small  people  who  attended 
Ills  preaching  in  his  own  house,  ‘Coleman's  Alley.’  He 
died  in  Cork,  1680.  Mr.  Gibbons  has  found  a MS. 
sermon  preached  by  him  1675-6.  He  left  a daughter. 


I The  burial  ground  contains  many  monuments,  but 
the  place  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  It  is  now 
surrounded  by  a high  wall,  and  is  closed  under  the 
Intramural  Burial  Act. 

§ His  monument  is  still  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  cemetery. 

II  One  of  these  cups  is  now  in  the  custody  of  Mr. 
Flemming.  It  is  inscribed,  “ Ex  Done  Sarse  Smartt, 
1706.’’  The  letters  A.  B.  are  stamped  on  the  cup. 
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afterwards  Mrs.  Sarah  Smart.  From  an  extract  we 
have  been  favoured  with  from  Wales,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
alive  in  1653.  Mr.  Lambe  is  mentioned  as  his  prede- 
cessor, but  of  him  we  have  no  account. 

“1700.  Mr.  Pettit  was  ordained  at  Clonmel  as  pastor 
' of  the  Church  of  Cork.  Mr.  Riggs  then  promised  thirty 
pounds  a year,  and  his  wife  made  up  more.  He  was 
born  and  married  in  England  ; at  the  ago  of  twenty-five 
came  to  Ireland,  and  five  years  after  became  a preacher 
• and  pastor  of  this  church,  where  he  continued  twenty- 
■ five  years.  He  died  at  Cork,  June,  1729,  aged  fifty-five 
1 years,  and  was  interred  in  the  Baptist  graveyard,  which 
; was  purchased  and  walled  in  during  his  life.  His  funeral 
I sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  from  ‘ Well  done 
thou  good,’  &c.  He  was  comely,  of  a good  size,  and 
I inclined  to  fat ; his  countenance  a mixture  of  gravity 
, and  liveliness.  One  of  his  daughters,  Ruth,  was  first 
1 wife  to  Joshua  Nun.  Mary  married,  firstly,  Caleb 
i Thomas,  of  Dublin ; secondly,  Francis  Bustead.  During 
! Mr.  Pettit’s  illness  the  church  hero  was  supplied  by  Mr. 

< Gibbons,  then  assistant  to  Mr.  Abdiel  Edwards,  by  whom 
1 he  was  ordained  at  Lisraortagh,  assisted  by  Mr.  Daniel 
i Green,  Mr.  Samuel  Fowke,  and  Mr.  Giles  Mason,  at  a 
ij  general  meeting  anno  1729. 

“ On  Mr.  Gibbons  coming  to  Cork  the  following  list  of 
' church  members  was  delivered  to  him,  1729.” 

I These  lists  are  divided  into  three  columns.  The 
1 first  contains  the  name,  the  second  when  baptized, 
i;  the  third  events.  For  instance,  the  first  list  con- 
1 tains  the  names  of  sixteen  men  and  thirty-one 
i women, — “We  are  not  able  to  furnish  a list  prior 
I to  this”;  members  added  since  1729;  Mr.  Gib- 
I bons’s  settlement  here  ; men,  forty-eight ; women, 
j twenty-eight ; n.ames,  baptisms,  and  events. 

1 “ Chapter  III. — Some  remarkable  occurrences  since 

' Mr.  Gibbons’s  settlement. 

“Mrs.  Jane  Trayer,  daughter  of  Abraham  Abbot.  This 
1 lady  was  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Russell*  and  Dr.  Clayton, f 
i Bishop  of  Cork,  to  give  up  her  opinions,  but  without 
effect.  She  died  Dec.  18,  1754. 

“ Mary  Trine,  a woman  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  She  was  born  in  England,  wife  to  Joseph  Trine, 
a skinner.  She  died  about  seven  years  ago.  Of  a remark- 
j able  memory. 

I “ Mrs.  Bentley,  wife  to Bentley,  apothecary,  bap- 

tized  Oct.  2,  1752.  Her  husband  swore  he  would  not 
» cohabit  with  her  if  she  submitted  to  baptism.  Privately 
j performed,  her  mother,  aunt,  and  Eliza  Warren,  only 
5 present.  Mr.  Gibbons  officiated. 

' “Thomas  Downs,  shoemaker,  received  a member  in 
I Mr.  Pettit’s  time,  died  1741 ; left  a widow,  Mary,  very 
i;  distressed,  and  two  children,  Ann  and  Southwell.  Mrs. 
Downs,  through  Mrs.  Falkiner  and  Mrs.  Goddart,  became 
nurse  to  the  present  Mr.  John  Bagwell,  an  infant,  who 
was  sent  for  by  his  grandfather  Calwell  to  be  reared  in 
Bristol,  his  parents  being  dead.  Ann  was  maintained 
by  Mrs.  Renes  and  Mrs.  Francis,  and  the  boy  two  years 
by  Mr.  Gibbons,  who  prevailed  on  John  Austen  to  per- 
fect him  in  his  trade.  By  this  time  Mr.  Calwell  per- 
mitted Mrs.  Downs  to  send  for  her  children,  grown  up 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  Friends  provided 
clothing,  and  Mr.  Gibbons  paid  the  passage  and  for  sea 
' provisions.  They  had  not  been  long  in  Bristol  before 

I young  Mr.  Calwell  took  a liking  to  Ann,  and  by  the 

I management  of  the  mother  and  brother  married  her, 

! 

I * Ven.  Thomas  Russell,  Archdeacon  and  Vicar-General 
I of  Cork,  1725-45. 

] t Dr.  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  1735-45. 


the  old  gentleman  being  almost  blind  and  in  the  decline 
of  life.  A few  days  after  the  marriage  the  old  man 
died,  leaving  his  son  a fine  estate,  which  he  did  not  long 
enjoy,  for  in  a few  years  he  died,  leaving  one  daughter 
entitled  to  500^.  a year,  and  his  wife  guardian  with  a 
large  legacy.” 


(To  le  continued.) 


EARLY  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINES. 

As  several  of  your  contributors,  myself  among  the 
number,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  Museum  Library  does  not  contain  a per- 
fect set  of  the  magazines  issued  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  previous  to  the  Act  being  passed  for 
their  “ emancipation  ” from  political  grievances  in 
1829,  I have  attempted  to  draw  up  a list  of  those 
in  my  own  possession,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  supplement  it  from  their  own 
knowledge  and  experience.  So  far  as  I can  learn, 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  just  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  I give  the  title  and  a short  account 
of  each  seriatim: — 

1.  Catholicon;  or,  the  Christian  Philosopher: 
a Roman  Catholic  Magazine.  Vol.  i.,  July — 
December,  1815.  8vo.  The  imprint  is  “ London, 
printed  and  published  by  Keating,  Brown  & Keat- 
ing, 38,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.” — The 
following  advertisement  is  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  : — 

“ The  title  of  Publicist,  hitherto  given  to  this  magazine, 
we  beg  leave  to  change  for  that  of  Catholicon,  which  will 
be  more  characteristic  of  its  views  and  objects,  as  well  as 
more  conformable  to  the  prospectus  that  appeared  in 
the  Laity’s  Directory  for  1810,  when  it  was  first  proposed 
under  that  title  to  the  Catholic  public,  although  from 
intervening  causes  the  actual  period  of  its  publication 
was  delayed  till  July,  1815.” 

This  is,  therefore,  probably  the  earliest  Roman 
Catholic  periodical  published  in  England.  It 
bears  the  running  title  “ Publicist  ” at  the  top  of 
its  pages,  but  is  styled  “ Catholicon”  on  the  title- 
page.  Each  number  consists  of  forty  pages  ; no 
price  is  mentioned.  Its  main  object  consists  of 
“ notices  of  Catholic  and  strictures  on  anti- 
Catholic  publications.”  Its  tone  is  defensive 
throughout  rather  than  aggressive,  and  it  is  rather 
in  the  style  of  ihe  Edinburgh  Review.  Vol.  v. 
extends  from  June,  1817,  to  March,  1818,  and 
with  it  ends  the  first  series.  (It  contains  a supple- 
ment to  the  year  1816.)  The  Catholicon  was 
issued  very  irregularly  in  1817,  one  month  (Feb- 
ruary) being  omitted  altogether.  A second  series 
is  commenced  in  April,  1818,  with  same  imprint 
as  before,  and  the  price  is  added — one  shilling 
a number.  This  new  series  appears  to  be  completed 
in  one  volume,  containing  nine  numbers  and  a 
supplement.  Upon  p.  360  is  “ End  of  vol.  i.”  ; 
but  the  title-page  has  no  “vol.  i.”  upon  it,  so 
that  in  all  probability  this  is  the  conclusion. 
The  last  fact  recorded  in  it  is  the  death  of  Dr. 
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O’Eeilly,  Eoman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
which  happened  Jan.  31,  1819,  and  so  fixes  tne 
date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  publication.  A third 
series  of  the  Catholicon  was  issued  in  1824  as  the 
Catholic  Spectator,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

2.  The  Catholic  Miscellany  and  Monthly  Re- 
pository of  Information.  London,  printed  and 
published  by  Ambrose  Cuddon,  No.  2,  Carthusian 
Street.  8yo. — It  was  commenced  in  January, 
1822.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  its  preface  : 

“ We  feel  an  honest  shame  when  we  reflect  that  the 
Catholics  of  England,  with  so  much  talent  on  their  side, 
have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  establishing  one  [periodical 
publication]  dedicated  to  their  service.” 

In  regard  of  its  contents  it  appears  to  be  a sort  of 
imitation  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  but  it  is 
printed  in  single,  not  double,  columns.  The  first 
volume  has  a frontispiece— a portrait  of  the  Eev. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  ; the  second,  one  of  Pope  Leo 
XII.  ; the  third,  that  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Milner  ; the 
fourth,  that  of  the  Et.  Eev.  Bp.  Poynter  ; the  fifth, 
a view  of  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Old  Hall  Green, 
Herts ; the  sixth  is  illustrated  with  stone  draw- 
ings of  several  convents  and  monasteries,  English 
and  foreign,  and  the  seats  of  English  Catholic 
gentry.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  the  con- 
tents of  each  number  are  reduced  by  nearly  one- 
half  in  bulk.  No  price  is  named  throughout. 
Vol.  vi.  bears  the  names  of  “Sherwood  & Co.,  20, 
Paternoster  Eow,”  as  publishers.  Vols.  v.  and  vi. 
are  “ printed  by  Cole  & Moore,  27,  Old  Change.” 
The  last  part  that  I have  seen  is  dated  December, 
1826.  I should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  any  more 
volumes  were  published. 

3.  The  Catholic  Spectator,  Selector,  and  Monitor, 
or  Catholicon.  Third  Series.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
“ Printed  and  published  by  Keating  & Brown, 
38,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  and  9,  Ivy 
Lane,  Paternoster  Eow.  1824.” — This  volume  is 
interesting  as  containing  the  account  of  the 
miraculous  cure  of  Miss  O'Connor  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe  at  New  Hall,  Essex,  and  much  in- 
formation on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  and 
continental  Catholics.  It  comprises  twelve 
numbers,  and  has  a classified  index.  I have  seen 
no  later  number  or  part  than  the  above,  and  my 
copy  is  bound  and  lettered  with  no  reference  to  its 
being  a “ vol.  i.,”  so  probably  this  is  complete.  I 
should  add  that  to  the  volume  is  prefixed  a por- 
trait of  Pope  Leo  XII. 

4.  The  Catholic  Journal. — This  is  issued  in 
a rather  small  octavo  form.  No.  1 is  marked 
“ price  Id.,  London,  Saturday,  March  1,  1828.” 
No.  13,  the  last  that  I have  seen,  is  dated  Saturday, 
May  24,  1828.  This  number  contains  a notice 
that  in  consequence  of  its  increased  sale  the  paper 
will  be  enlarged,  but  I doubt  if  the  promise  was 
ever  performed.  This  journal  is  political — in  fact, 
more  of  a newspaper  than  a magazine — and  contains 
notices  of  the  proceedings  of  many  public  meetings 


held  to  advance  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation 
both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  My  thirteen 
numbers  are  bound  up  in  a volume,  but  without 
a title-page.  They  contain  a few  advertisements 
of  books,  servants,  &c.  I will  bring  my  list  down 
to  a later  date  on  a subsequent  occasion. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 


Historical  Accuract.  — Looking  over  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy’s  work  called  Young  Ire- 
land: a Fragment  of  Irish  History,  1840-1850(1880, 
8vo.),  which  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
disaffection  now  so  rampant  there,  and  “ how  the 
repeal  movement  began,”  I stumbled  upon  one 
or  two  passages  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  At  p.  75  he 
mentions  the  “ massacre  ” in  Eathlin  as  taking 
place  “ under  Charles  I.”  He  adds,  that  he  re- 
members hearing  this  story  when  a boy  from  some 
of  the  Senachies.  It  is  natural  that  the  Senachies 
should  have  blundered  as  to  the  date,  but  one 
would  have  thought  that  Sir  Charles  would  have 
known  that  the  so-called  “massacre”  happened  in 
the  year  1575,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
not  in  that  of  Charles  I.  Again,  at  p.  344  there 
is  a blunder  connected  with  his  own  county,  for  Sir 
Charles  Duffy  is  a Monaghan  man.  He  talks  of 
“ Clontibret  in  Ulster,  where  the  Irish  had  been 
successful  in  a memorable  battle  against  the  army 
of  the  Commonwealth.”  I conclude  he  means  the 
skirmish  at  Clontibret,  near  Monaghan,  where  the 
Irish  had  a temporary  success  against  Sir  Wdllam 
Eussell  in  1595. 

These  mistakes  are  prob.ably  due  to  the  work 
having  been  written  far  away  from  libraries  and 
books  of  reference,  and  therefore  should  not  be  too 
severely  judged.  Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

Ettington  Park. 

A Neat  Set-down  of  Lord  Byron. — I was 
lately  looking  over  some  letters  of  my  relation 
Madame  Sismondi,  written  from  Geneva  in  the 
year  1819,  where  I met  with  an  anecdote  respect- 
ing Lord  Byron  that  seems  worth  preserving.  On 
some  occasion  when  he  was  visiting  Madame  de 
Stael  at  Coppet  he  was  so  unmannerly  as  to  make 
a violent  attack  upon  Geneva  and  the  Genevese. 
Eocca,  the  husband  of  his  hostess,  replied,  “ C’est 
bien  vrai,  milord,  mais  qu’est-ce  que  vous  aviez 
a faire  dans  une  telle  caverne  d’honnetes  gens  ? ” 
(“  Very  true,  my  lord,  but  what  had  you  to  do  in 
such  a den  of  worthy  folks  I ”)  Madame  de  Stael 
was  much  pleased  with  the  neatness  of  the  retort, 
which  Madame  Sismondi  had  from  Dumont,  who 
was  present  at  the  scene.  H.  Wedgwood. 

The  Halton  Family  of  Cumberland  and 
Derbyshire. — Some  interesting  MS.  notes  coming 
under  my  notice,  I have  copied  them  verbatim, 
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with  a view  to  render  them  of  general  as  well 
as  permanent  service  to  antiquaries  and  others  by 
publishing  them  in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.”: — 

“ Memoratu  digna  haec  sunt. 

Im  : Halton  fllius  Milonis  nat’  ap''  Greystocke,  SI" 
Apr.,  1628.  Baptizat.  in  Ecclesia  de  Greystock,  24°  Apr., 
1628. 

Timotheus  Halton,  F.  M.  Baptizat.  19“  7'",  1633. 

Johnes  Halton,  F.  M.  natus  A“,  1650. 

Hieromias  Waterhowse  inductin“*  in  Ecclesiam  de 
Greptocke,  2“  8’”',  1016,  sepult.  19“  Febr.,  1632. 

Timotheus  fil.  Imanuelis  natus  apud  AVinfield  maner. 
Anno  167 9. 

Im’anul  fil  Timothei  nat.  apud  Greenwhait  29“  Aug", 
1720. 

Winfield  fil.  Im’anulis  nat.  apud  Winfield  manor  10"' 
Mail,  1760. 

Im’anul  fil.  Winfield  nat.  apud  Derby,  14"'  July,  1785. 

Januaru“  xxxOi,  1631.  A true  & p’fecte  Reutall  of 
the  whole  yeares  Rent  due  unto  me  Miles  Halton  gent, 
by  eu’ie  p’ticular  Tenant  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas 
by  equal!  portions  as  followeth. 

Motherbie. 

John  Arnoldeon,  senior  ... 

John  Arnoldson,  iu’ior  ... 

Miles  Turner  

George  Atkinson 

William  Atkinson 

Berrier. 

Thomas  Wilson,  iu. 

Graystocke. 

Bartholomew  Halton 

Anthonie  Halton 

John  Halton  

Janett  Cooke  

Edward  Turner  

John  Lancaster 
Will”'  Toppin  


viij"  vj” 


i'j‘  vnj” 

ij’ 


vj»  vnj 
iiij> 

U-  vnj 

xvj'* 

xviij'* 

iij 


Sum  Total  55’  4‘' 


Rich,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.),  I find  the  following, 
which  may  be  set  off  against  the  too  frequently 
well  - founded  imputations  on  the  educational 
attainments  of  “ spirits  — 

“Mr.  John  L.  O’Sullivan,  formerly  United  States 
Charge  to  Portugal,  and  a gentleman  long  personally 
known  to  me,  has  published  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences (May,  1880)  with  Alexander  Phillips,  a medium 
aged  twenty-three,  at  his  rooms.  No.  133,  West  Thirty- 
Sixth  Street,  New  York.  My  friend  of  forty  years.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Buchanan,  was  present.  Under  test  conditions, 
and  in  full  gaslight,  they  repeatedly  got  the  independent 
writing.  Several  Latin  quotations  were  given;  among 
the  rest  the  following  translation  of  a stanza  from  Jane 
Taylor’s  little  nursery  poem,  beginning  ‘ Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star.’  The  writing,  small,  close,  and  back-handed, 
was  finally  deciphered  thus : — 

‘ Mica,  mica,  parva  stella, 

Miror  quonam  sis  tam  bella, 

Splendens  eminens  in  illo 
Alto  velut  gemma  coelo.’ 

To  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  account  of  repeated  experiments. 
Dr.  Buchanan  adds  his  testimony  thus:  ‘ 'fo  the  fore- 
going statement  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan  I would  add  my 
indorsement  of  its  absolute  and  minute  correctness.’  ” 

I should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  above 
translation  has  an  earlier  and  less  remarkable 
authorship.  The  literary  consciences  of  spirits 
are  sometimes  elastic.  Has  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
met  with  the  foregoing  Latin  lines  before,  and,  if 
so,  where  ? C.  G.  M. 

Stuart  Epitaphs  in  Rome  and  Dunkeld. — 
The  following  monumental  inscription,  which  I 
copied  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina, 
Rome,  seems  to  deserve  a permanent  record  in  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 


Graystock,  Cumberland. 

Memorand.  That  in  the  Yeare  1739  the  Winter  begun 
sometime  before  Martinmas  with  much  Snow  and  Sharp 
Frosts  and  so  continued  untill  beginning  of  December. 
Sometime  before  Christmas  began  againe  a Severe  hard 
Frost  with  cold  winds,  which  continued  about  a fort- 
night, and  then  fell  a deep  dry  snow,  the  Frost  and 
Snow  together  the  coldest  that  had  been  kncwne  in  the 
memory  of  man  continued  without  intermission  for  8 
or  9 weeks ; afterwards  came  very  dry  weather  untill 
Aprill  the  21“,  1740  (on  which  day),  with  a hard  frost 
y“  presedent  night),  fell  a Snow  which  covered  all  again 
and  was  in  many  places  neare  a yard  deep  and  very  cold. 
In  the  8 weeks  Frost  I measured  Jed  [(this  word]  above 
a yard  thick,  and  in  many  places  it  was  much  more. 
N.  the  3 last  days  in  the  old  yeare  were  the  most  severe 
cold  of  any. 

‘ Our  north  which  alway  hath  been  famous 
For  colds  wherewith  to  cramp  and  lame  us. 

Did  at  that  very  time  resemble  a 
Certain  d — d place  call  Nova  Zembla.’ 

Colton. 

‘ 0 ! Hyems  postestate  mirabilis.’ 

I.  Halton.” 

Henry  T.  Wake. 

Wingfield  Park,  near  Derby. 

“ Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,”  done  into 
Latin  by  Spirits. — In  Epes  Sargent’s  Scientific 
Basis  of  SpiritvMlism,  just  published  (Colby  & 


“ Hie  jacet  Carolus  Stewart  Ultimus  e stirpe  quae  ex- 
turbatos  ex  Anglia  reges  cum  Carolo  Odoardo  Duce  Romae 
demum  consedit.  In  Pontificia  militia  Balistariorum 
regimen  tenuit,  ipse  curante  [1]  munitiones  centum  cel* 
larum  aductae  urbis  arci  prmbuit,  plurium  equitatuum 
insignia  meruit.  Patrimonio  pauperibus  diuturno  famu- 
latu  sibi  addictis  relicto,  obiit  sextas  Kalendas  Januarii 
anno  1845  annos  r atos  86.  Corpus  ejus  voluntate  prqpa 
illud  prmmortuae  uxoris  hie  positum,  in  Pace  Domini 
diem  resurrectionia  expectat.” 

At  Dunkeld  a still  later  Stuart  memorial, 
pointed  out  by  the  cicerone  of  the  cathedral  as  that 
of  one  of  the  “ last  of  the  Stuarts,”  bears  this  in- 
scription, which,  however,  throws  no  light  on  the 
genealogy  of  Count  Roehenstart  ; — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  Count  Roehenstart,  who  died  at  Dunkeld  on  the 
28th  Oct.,  1851,  aged  73  years.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  who  the  two 
Stuarts  commemorated  at  Rome  and  Dunkeld 
respectively  were,  and  how  they  were  related  to 
the  royal  house.  0.  P.  S. 

[Count  Roehenstart's  monument  is  comparatively  well 
known,  and  we  were  aware  that  the  guide  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  describe  the  count  as  “ the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
but  we  understood  that  he  only  used  this  description 
because  he  found  it  popular,  and  not  because  he  had  any 
authority  foi  such  a statement.] 
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The  Great  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. — The  following 
extract  from  the  City  Press  should  find  a place  in 
“N.  & Q.";— 

“St.  Paul’s  has  always  possessed,  and  still  owns,  a 
great  bell.  From  time  immemorial  the  citizens  claimed 
the  eastern  part  of  the  churchyard  as  the  place  of 
assembly  for  their  folk-motes.  ‘ In  the  great  steeple 
there  situate  (which,  we  may  remark,  was  an  isolated 
structure)  W’as  their  common  bell,  which  being  there 
rung,  all  the  inhabitants  might  then  hear  and  come  to- 
gether.’ Thus  Stow.  Dugdale  supposes  this  building 
to  have  stood  where  is  now  St.  Paul’s  School.  So  far 
back  as  the  15th  of  Edward  I.  (1286)  mention  is  made, 
in  a Quo  Warranto,  of  the  custom  of  ringing  a belt  in 
this  tower  as  one  existing  long  ere  that  date.  Henry  VIII. 
lost  tower,  spire,  and  bell,  at  a game  of  hazard  to  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  who  quickly  overthrew  his  winnings 
and  melted  the  bell.  For  not  far  short  of  two  centuries 
St.  Paul’s  had  no  great  bell.  That  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses was  the  gift  of  William  III.  It  was  originally 
cast  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  hung  at  the  gate 
of  Westminster  Hall  to  notify  the  hour  to  the  judges. 
It  was  afterwards  called  ‘ Edward  of  Westminster,’  and 
subsequently  ‘ Westminster  Tom.’  William  gave  it  to 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  whither  it  was  brought  on 
New  Year’s  Hay,  1699.  Since  then  it  has  been  twice 
recast,  each  time  with  an  addition  of  metal.  It  weighs 
more  than  2 cwt.  over  5 tons.  It  is  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  10  in.  in  thickness  of  metal.  The  tone  is  very  fine 
in  the  musical  note  a,  concert  pitch.  The  hour  is  struck 
by  a large  hammer,  and  falls  on  the  outside  brim  of  the 
bell  by  its  own  weight.  The  bell  is  only  tolled — that  is 
to  say,  the  clapper  is  only  used— on  the  death  of  one  of 
the  royal  family,  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor.” 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Koad,  Kilburn. 

Names  of  Trains. — Would  it  not  be  well  to 
put  on  record  a list  of  the  names  by  which  certain 
trains  are  known  1 The  Flying  Scotchman  and 
the  Flying  Dutchman  are  familiar,  and  I have 
directed  attention  (5**“  S.  xii.  147)  to  the  Abyssinian 
of  the  London  and  South-Western  Eailway  loop- 
line,  with  which  I trust  few  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
are  acquainted.  The  Echo  for  December  29  speaks 
of  an  accident  to  “ a fast  train  known  as  the  Zulu, 
which  left  Paddington  at  three  o’clock  yesterday 
afternoon  for  Plymouth.”  James  Britten. 

leleworth. 

The  Endurance  of  Cromwell  in  thePopular 
Memory. — I was  at  school  at  Rugeley  at  the  time 
of  the  Luddite  disturbances  in  1812.  There  was 
an  old  labourer  employed  about  the  garden,  whose 
indignation  was  roused  by  the  sight  of  soldiers  and 
guns  passing  by  the  playground  on  their  way  to 
put  down  the  just  aspirations  of  the  people,  as  he 
considered  them.  He  exclaimed,  “ We  want  another 
Oliver,  we  do.”  [See  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  ii.  485]. 

Another  recollection  of  the  same  period  occurs 
to  me  respecting  another  matter  which  has  lately 
been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  viz.,  the  use  of  the  old 
exclamation,  “ By  ’r  Lady.”  A country  girl, 
a servant  in  the  house,  excited  by  some  iniquity  of 


one  of  the  boys,  cried  out,  “ Ay,  that  I will,  he- 
leddy.”  H.  Wedgwood. 

A “ DROP.” — May  it  not  be  as  well  to  place  on 
record  in  “ N.  & Q.”  an  extract  from  my  letter  to 
the  Globe  relating  to  a case  of  death  by  poisoning 
in  connexion  with  the  double  meaning  usually 
attached  to  the  word  “ drop  ” ? The  matron  of  an 
orphanage  at  Twickenham  inadvertently  poisoned 
herself  from  an  overdose  of  aconite  : — 

“ It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  doctor 
verbally  recommended  a drop  of  aconite  on  a lump  of 
sugar.  Must  not  the  unfortunate  victim  have  taken  him 
to  mean  a small  quantity,  in  the  same  sense  as  a ‘drop 
of  milk,’  ‘ drop  of  gin,’  &c.  ? On  no  other  supposition 
can  the  taking  of  a large  quantity  of  so  deadly  a poison 
be  accounted  for.” 

I may  remark  that  a drop  (lit.)  would  be  the 
maximum  dose  of  Fleming’s  tincture. 

Andrew  W.  Tuer. 


©uertes. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  afiBx  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


A Volume  of  Tracts  by  Thomas  Nashe. — In 
the  library  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  be  in 
charge  there  was  some  years  ago  a volume,  now 
missing,  of  tracts  by  Thomas  Nashe.  As  books 
sometimes  turn  up  in  a marvellous  manner,  I 
think  it  is  just  worth  the  chance  to  send  the  items 
to  “ N.  & Q.”  If  the  volume  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  some  of  your  readers,  an  amicable 
arrangement  might  be  possible.  The  book  could 
be  identified  both  by  the  order  in  which  the 
tracts  are  placed  and  by  the  library  class  marks. 
The  tracts  stand  thus  : — 

1.  Strange  News  of  the  Intercepting  Certaine  Letters 
and  a Convoy  of  Verses.  1593. 

2.  The  Unfortunate  Traveller;  or,  the  Life  of  Jacke 
Wilton.  1693. 

3.  Pierce  Pennilesse’s  Supplication  to  the  Devill.  1595. 

4.  Have  with  You  to  Saffron  Walden.  1596. 

5.  Lenten  Stuffe,  containing  a Description  of  Yar- 
mouth in  Norfolke,  with  the  Praise  of  the  Red  Herring. 
1599. 

6.  Christ’s  Tears  over  Jerusalem,  with  an  Admonitioii 
to  London.  1611. 

S. 

“New  Epigrams,”  1695. — 

“ A Book  of  New  Epigrams.  By  the  Same  Hand  that 
Translated  Martini.  London,  Printed  for  Henry  Bon- 
wicke  at  the  Red  Lyon  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1695.” 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  book  1 I cannot 
find  it  mentioned  either  by  Lowndes  or  Hazlitt. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  is  the  inscription,  “ J. 
Oolerane,  Ex  dono  Authoris,  D.D.,  Killegrew,” 
with  the  book-plate  of  Henry,  Lord  Coleraine,  1702. 
There  are  commendatory  verses  by  N.  Tate  and 
S.  P.  Frederic  Odvry. 
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Swift’s  Verses  on  his  Own  Death. — I have 
a copy  of  the  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift, 
London,  1739,  folio  ; but  there  is  also  a spurious 
folio  edition,  published  in  1733,  and  dedicated  to 
Pope.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  any 
particulars  respecting  this  latter  issue  in  addition 
to  those  contained  in  Scott’s  Life  of  Swift  ? 

S.  D. 

M.  Naurot,  30,  Eue  de  Seine,  Paris,  is  anxious 
to  identify,  if  possible,  the  date  and  place  of  birth 
and  London  residences  of  a Mrs.  Brown,  whom  he 
believes  to  have  been  married,  circa  1806,  to  the  Due 
de  Berri,  while  the  prince  was  residing  in  London, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  exiled  royal  family  of 
France.  Any  information  concerning  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Brown  would  be  acceptable,  and  especially  any- 
thing throwing  a light  on  the  supposed  marriage. 

[^Michaud,  Biog.  Univ.,  s.v.,  mentions  only  “ une 
intime  liaison  avec  une  dame  anglaise,”  without  giving 
names  or  exact  dates,  but  approximately  circa  1800-1804, 
and  1804-1814.  The  only  acknowledged  marriage  was 
announced  to  the  French  Chamber  in  a royal  message  of 
March  28, 1816.  Michaud’s  language  is  certainly  entirely 
against  M.  Nauroy’s  theory.] 

The  Premier  Baron  of  England. — I see  in 
the  Catholic  Directory  for  1881,  p.  34,  that  Lord 
Mowbray,  Segrave,  and  Stourton  claims  to  be  pre- 
mier baron  of  England  as  Lord  Mowbray,  and  that 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  that  barony  and  that  of 
Segrave  is  given  as  1283.  In  Courthope’s  edition 
of  Nicolas’s  Historic  Peerage  it  is  stated  that  Roger 
de  Mowbray  was  summoned  to  Parliament  June  23, 
1295,  and  Nicholas  de  Segrave  Dec.  24,  1264,  on 
which  latter  day  Robert  de  Roos  was  also  sum- 
moned, ten  days  later  than  the  summons  issued  to 
Hugh  Despencer,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lady  le 
Despencer.  ETnless,  therefore,  some  new  lists  of 
summons  have  been  discovered,  I fail  to  see  how 
this  peer  can  justly  claim  to  be  premier  baron  of 
England  as  Lord  Mowbray,  although  his  rank  as 
Lord  Segrave  would  appear  to  place  him  as  second 
or  third  on  the  roll  of  barons. 

Edmund  M,  Boyle. 

“Evangelien  der  Spinnrock.” — Many  years 
ago — for  it  was  before  the  death  of  that  most  in- 
telligent and  obliging  of  booksellers,  Tom  Rodd — 
I saw  in  one  of  his  catalogues  a small  volume,  of 
which,  I believe,  the  above  is  the  correct  title.  It 
is,  as  I conclude,  a Dutch  version  of  the  French 
Les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles.  I missed  it,  and 
have  never  since  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  copy  ; 
and  though,  so  far  as  I have  been  able,  I have  looked 
into  the  writings  of  Mone,  Hoffmann  von  Fallers- 
le’oen,  and  such  other  books  on  Low  Country  litera- 
ture as  I possess,  I have  never  seen  any  allusion  to 
or  mention  of  such  a translation.  Neither  does 
P.  Janet  refer  to  it  in  his  edition  (1855)  of  the 
French  original.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
tell  me  of  the  existence  of  a copy,  or  refer  me  to 


any  account  of  the  work  in  any  bibliographical  or 
literary  history  ? William  J.  Thoms. 

Rev.  Francis  Readk,  or  Bedford. — He  was  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (A.B.  1709,  A.M. 
1718),  and  married  the  sister  of  a fellow  student, 
the  Rev.  Towers  Ashcroft,  who  bore  him  a son  and 
a daughter.  The  son,  John  Reade,  married  Sarah, 

daughter  of Wilmot,  and  left  an  only  daughter, 

Sarah,  wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Pate  Hankin,  Lieut.- 
Col.  of  the  Scotch  Greys,  who  died  s.p.  The  widow 
married  secondly  Edmund  Ferrers,  of  Oak  Ferrers, 
in  Fletching,  co.  Sussex,  and  here  the  daughter. 
Faith  Reade  (the  heir  by  survivorship)  in  1747 
became  the  wife  of  the  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Maresfield,  the  Rev.  Henry  MicheU,  whose  de- 
scendants now  quarter  for  Reade,  Gu.,  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  betw.  a chevron  or.  What  preferment,  if 
any,  did  Francis  Reade  hold  1 When  and  where 
did  he  die  ? Who  was  Sarah  Wilmot ; and  what 
was  the  date  and  place  of  her  husband’s  death  ? 
Information  on  all  or  any  of  these  points  would 
greatly  oblige.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

“ Rodney.” — In  Mr.  C.  H.  Poole’s  recently 
issued  Glossary  of  Staffordshire  Words  this  word 
is  found,  meaning  “ to  skulk  and  idle  about ; also 
an  idle,  skulking  fellow  who  will  not  work,  a 
loafer.”  lam  informed  that  the  word  is  used  in 
Caermarthen  in  the  sense  of  a vagabond.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  term  ? Has  it  been  primarily 
a proper  name  ? F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

A Twice-told  Tale? — In  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
Dec.  27,  1880,  an  anecdote  is  given,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Karatygin,  the  Russian  actor,  of  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  visiting  one  of  the  State  peni- 
tentiaries. On  questioning  the  prisoners,  each  one 
declared  he  was  innocent,  excepting  a wretched- 
looking  gipsy,  who  frankly  admitted  he  had  stolen 
a pony,  whereupon  the  emperor  ordered  his 
release,  lest  the  innocent  should  be  corrupted  by  a 
criminal  associate.  As  the  same  tale  is  told  of  the 
Duke  d’Ossuna  when  he  was  viceroy  of  Naples  on 
liberating  a forgat  from  one  of  the  Spanish  galleys, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  is 
founded  on  fact,  or  is  merely  one  of  those  ingenious 
pleasantries  inserted  in  memoirs  at  the  expense  of 
their  historical  value.  B.  D.  Moseley. 

Northern  Mythology. — Wanted  the  name 
of  a trustworthy  and  thorough  book  on  Northern 
mythology,  preferably  in  English  or  German, 
though  Danish,  Norse,  or  Swedish  might  do.  I 
know  Grimm’s  Handbuch  d.  Deutschen  Mythologie. 

Nellie  Maclagan. 

Tetney  (Lincolnshire)  Church  Bells. — 
During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Tomline,  that 
prelate,  it  is  said,  removed  a bell  from  Tetney  to 
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ornament  a “ Hermitage  ” he  was  then  building  at 
Eiby ; but  the  bell,  being  badly  packed,  sounded  in 
the  carrier’s  cart,  and  so  proclaimed  the  fact  : the 
bell  was  afterwards  restored.  I am  told  that  some 
amusing  verses  were  written  at  the  time  upon  the 
occurrence.  I should  be  grateful  for  a copy. 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Ycntnor,  I.  W. 

“ jMitcham  whisper.” — This  expression  occurs 
in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  John  Ploughman.  Whence  its 
origin  ? Jas.  Curtis. 

Folk-lore  as  to  Oaths. — The  following 
curious  piece  of  superstition,  which  came  to  light 
during  a recent  “ morning  at  Bow  Street,”  may  be 
new  to  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q ,”  as  it  is 
to  myself  : — 

“ A woman  came  forward  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  but  she  declined  to 
take  the  oath.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  she  stated 
that  her  reason  for  doing  so  was  because  she  was 
enceinte.  Mr.  Vaughan : But  surely  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  your  being  sworn  1 Witness  : Well,  it  makes  a 
great  difference  to  me,  and  I shan’t  do  it.  Mr.  Vaughan  : 
If  you  come  to  speak  the  truth,  your  condition  can  make 
no  difference.  I cannot  accept  any  statement  as  evidence 
unless  you  are  sworn.  Witness  : Well,  I certainly  won’t 
be.” — Daily  Neios,  Dec.  29,  1880. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  woman’s  objection 
to  taking  the  oath  ? Edward  H.  Marshall. 

6,  King’s  Bench  lYalk,  Temple. 

“ Allobrogical.” — What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  epithet  in  the  following  passages  ? — 

“These  which  I have  abstracted  from  our  judicious 
surveyer,  and  an  hundred  other  doubts  concerning  the 
extent  and  managing  of  the  new  Consistory,  are  enough  to 
let  an  ingenuous  reader  see  on  what  shelves  of  land  this 
late  Allobrogicall  device  is  erected.” — Bp.  Hall,  Episco- 
pacie  hy  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.  § 5,  p.  245. 

“ Although  this  allobrogical  Brood  [the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh]  maintain  Parity,  there  be  notwithstanding 
some  few  Patriarchs  who  rule  and  over-rule  all,  who  lord 
it  and  pope  it  over  the  Lord’s  Inheritance.” — The  Burden 
of  Issachar,  1646,  in  The  Phoenix,  1708,  vol.  ii..  p.  265. 

XlT. 

Ethelred  the  Unready. — What  is  the  earliest 
passage  in  which  this  sobriquet  occurs  ? 

Leamington. — This  town  is  of  course  named 
from  the  river  Leam.  But  how  is  the  ing  to  be 
explained  ? What  are  the  old  forms  of  the  name  1 

A.  L.  M. 

Francis  Mosley,  Rector  of  Eolleston, 
Staffordshire. — I shall  be  glad  to  have  his 
pedigree.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  William 
Ellis,  of  Kiddall,  co.  York.  His  father  was  Francis 
Mosley,  baptized  Sept.  26,  1630,  died  1699  ; Fel- 
low of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester,  and 
Rector  of  Wilmslow,  Cheshire.  J.  L. 

Numismatic. — Silver  coin,  size  of  a shilling. 
Obv. : legend,  “ Post  Tenebras  Lux  ” ; field,  an 


eagle  with  wings  spread  standing  on  a (?) 

within  a wreath.  Rev. : legend,  “ Egalit4,  Libert^, 
Independance”;  m.m.,  “W.”;  field,  “15  Sols,”  in 
the  centre  of  a radiated  circle.  Edge  milled.  Is 
this  a coin  of  the  second  French  Republic,  1848-52 ; 
if  not,  what  is  it  ? Ogilvie  states,  “ Sol,  in  France 
a small  copper  coin,  a halfpenny  ; usually  sou  or 
sous.  A copper  coin  and  money  of  account  in 
Switzerland.”  Were  silver  coins  in  “ sols  ” issued 
of  any  other  value  ? 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

Miss  Drax  : THE  Harcourt  Papers. — The 
following  letter  from  Lady  Harcourt  to  her  son — 
not  then  eighteen — will  show  the  difi’erent  style  of 
correspondence  then  carried  on  between  a mother 
and  son,  and  that,  I trust,  now  in  use  {Harcourt 
Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  63)  : — 

“ Cocktlirop,  Sept.  16‘>‘,  1754. 

“ I told  you  in  a former  letter  of  His  Grace  the 

Duke  of  Kingstons  Intended  Match,  if  a diverse  cou’d 
be  obtained,  and  likewise  of  Lord  Walgraves  [sfe]  with 
Miss  Drax.  The  latter  I hear  is  declared,  and  I am  told 
a person  representing  to  him  the  flaw  there  was  in  that 
Ladys  Character,  his  Lord'P  replyed,  that  nothing  was 
worthy  of  consideration  in  a woman,  but  her  beauty. 
Are  not  these  glorious  principles  ; and  is  not  he  a proper 
person  to  form  the  mind  of  a young  Prince  ? 

Note,  Lord  Waldegrave  was  then  governor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  HI.  Who 
was  the  Miss  Drax  here  alluded  to,  and  what 
became  of  her  ? Eclectic. 

Irishmen  termed  “Grecians.”  — Why  are 
young  Irishmen  on  arriving  in  England  known  as 
“ Grecians  ” ? The  term  is  in  general  use. 

James  Britten. 

A Copper  Token. — I should  feel  greatly  obliged 
for  information  about  a copper  halfpenny  token 
bearing  on  obverse  g.  v.  stewart  + lisdourt  + 
1867  ; on  reverse,  “ 2.  6.”  A gentleman  of  this 
name  conducted  a colony  of  settlers  to  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand  about  the  above  date. 
Was  he  the  issuer  of  this  token  ? Where  is  Lis- 
dourt ? B.  W.  Adams,  D.D. 

Santry  Rectory,  Ireland. 

Mr.  Upcott. — I should  be  glad  to  have  any 
details  regarding  this  well-known  collector  of 
autographs  and  such  things.  I believe  his  treasures 
were  sold  ; if  so,  I should  like  to  know  when. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox  Street,  Edinburgh. 

William  Pitt. — I am  desirous  of  making  a 
complete  list  of  the  pictures  and  engravings  of 
William  Pitt,  and  should  be  much  obliged  for  any 
assistance  from  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Sappho.- — F.  G.  Welcher  wrote  a little  work  on 
Sappho,  which  was  published  at  Gottingen  in  1816. 
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I It  purports  to  be  a vindication  of  her  personal 
i character.  Can  any  reader  favour  me  direct  with 
I the  pith  of  it  1 C.  A.  Ward. 

j Mayfair. 

j Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

I Thoiigtds  on  JVahtre  and  Religion ; or,  an  Apology 
• for  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment  Maintained.  By 
Michael  Servetu.=!,  M.D.,  in  his  answer  to  John  Calvin. 
Printed  by  I’hineas  Bagnell  & Co.,  1774. — A copy 
of  the  above  book,  now  before  me,  contains  a MS.  note 
stating  that  the  author’s  “ real  name  was  Patrick  Blair, 
Esq.,  M.D.”  Is  anything  known  of  this  book  '! 

C.  W.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ The  small  dark  volume  rough  [or  rich  ?]  with  tarnished 
gold.”  Q, 

“Such  silence,  one  could  hear  a shadow  fall 
Athwart  the  stillness.” 

“ Where  Memnon,  ever  gazing  at  the  East, 

Waits  till  the  arrows  of  the  brightening  dawn 
Smite  into  song  the  silent  lips  of  stone.” 

P.  B.  Eliot. 

“Amo,  amas,  I love  a lass.” 

Where  can  I find  the  words  in  full  ? I fancy  it  occurs 
in  a drama  by  O’Keeffe.  Josephus. 

In  Pearson  On  the  Creed  (p.  240  of  folio  ed.)  a pas- 
sage is  cited  as  from  Jerome’s  Comm,  on  Ecclesiastes 
which  is  certainly  not  in  that  work.  Part  of  it  runs, 
“Ut  Angelas  in  caminum  Babylonia  ad  tree  pueros 
liberandos  descendit,  ita  Christus  ad  fornacem  descendit 
inferni,  in  quo  clausoe  justorum  animas  tenebantur.” 
Where  does  this  really  come  from?  S. 

What  Greek  father  says  : — 

i'lfitWe  ycip  ij  Otorgg  rtXtiovv  rd  irdvra  rd  Kard 
pvavgpiov  rov  irdQovq,  Kal  avv  rij  icaTtXOtlv 

sig  rd  Karax^dvia.  S. 


HcpItcS. 

JOHN  READING:  THE  READINGS. 

S.  i.  109 ; vi.  61  ; S.  i.  12  ; 6“*  S.  ii.  434.) 

THE  “ADESTE  FIDELES.” 

(4‘''  S.  xi.  75,  219;  5‘h  S.  xi.  265,  298,  331,  372, 
418;  xii.  173,  357,  457;  6^1^  S.  i.  85,  141,  160, 
224;  ii.  434,  487.) 

The  dates  of  John  Beading’s  appointments  at 
Lincoln,  quoted  by  Mr.  Cummings  in  his  recent 
note,  are  very  valuable  ; and  there  is  at  least 
a possibility,  if  not  quite  (as  Mr.  Cummings 
suggests)  a “ probability,”  that  the  John  Reading 
(No.  1)  appointed  “Junior  Vicar”  Oct.  10, 
1667,  “Poor  Clerk”  Nov.  28,  1667,  and 

“ Magister  Choristorum  ” June  7,  1670,  may  have 
been  the  same  who  was  appointed  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  in  1675.  Where  there  are, 
however,  so  many  Richards  in  the  field  as  we  find 
here,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  any  two  are,  or  are 
not,  identical. 

This  Reading,  or  a namesake  of  his,  published 
in  1663  a tract  on  church  music,  a copy  of  which 


was  in  Dr.  Bliss’s  sale.  But  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  this  was  the  work  of  the  young  man  who  was 
four  years  later  appointed  “Junior  Vicar”  at 
Lincoln.  Here,  then,  we  have  Reading  (No.  2). 

In  1 681  John  Reading  (No.  1)  resigned  his  post  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Vaughan  Richardson,  and  accepted  that  of  organist 
at  the  College,  for  which  he  undoubtedly  composed 
the  Election  Graces  and  the  “Dulce  domum,” 
which  was  afterwards  altered  by  P.  Pussell. 
These,_together  with  other  Graces  and  a “ Hymnm.' 
Matutinus  ” by  J.  Bishop,  and  a three-part  song 
by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  were  published  at  Winchester 
in  1811  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Heathcote,  A.M., 
Fellow  of  Winchester  College.  Several  of  this 
Reading’s  songs  are  in  Playford’s  Choice  Ayres, 
1681,  in  the  Theatre  of  Music,  1687,  and  in  Gomes 
Amoris,  1688.  That  he  “in  all  probability” 
composed  “ Adeste  fideles  ” seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  hazardous  conjecture,  entirely  unsupported  by 
any  trustworthy  evidence.  The  late  Dr.  Rimbault 
was  silent  on  the  point,  though  it  was  the  one 
which  was  originally  mooted  in  these  columns  by 
Notia  (3'’'^  S.  i.  109),  to  whose  c^uery  his  note  was 
presumably  intended  as  a reply.  Mr.  H.  Parr 
raised  the  question  again  (4*"  S.  i.  12) ; but  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  ever  yet  been  given  to 
him.  The  belief  in  Reading’s  authorship  of  the 
hymn  seems  to  rest  on  an  obiter  dictum  of  a 
“ daughter  of  the  late  Vincent  Novello,”  who  was 
supposed  to  have  found  it  and  harmonized  or 
arranged  it ; but  Mr.  V.  Novello’s  attributions  of 
authorship  were  not  always  strictly  accurate,  as 
appears  from  later  examination  of  some  masses  pub- 
lished by  him  as  the  compositions  of  Mozart.  Mr. 
Cummings,  in  his  interesting  note,  names  Jeremiah 
Clark  (not  Clarke)  as  the  successor  of  Reading,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1692,  at  Winchester 
College  ; and  Mr.  Husk  (Grove’s  Dictiotiary  of 
Music  and  Musicians)  says  that  Clark  “ became 
for  a short  time  organist  ” there.  I suppose,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  good  evidence  of  this, 
though  I have  been  unable  to  find  it ; but  I have 
a note  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Oliphant,  usually  an  accurate  person,  to  the  effect 
that  Reading  died  in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Bishop.  This  tallies  precisely  with  Dr. 
Rimbault’s  account,  taken  “ from  the  records  of 
the  Cathedral  and  College  of  Winchester.”  If. 
evidence  to  the  contrary  exist,  proving  Reading’s 
death  to  have  occurred  in  1692,  and  that  Clark  (and 
not  Bishop)  succeeded  him,  Mr.  Cummings  will 
oblige  many  of  your  readers  by  putting  them  in 
possession  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Husk  has  been  precluded, 
probably  by  want  of  space,  from  telling  us  in  the 
Dictionary  anything  about  J.  Bishop.  As  it  rnay 
interest  some  readers,  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  Winchester  organists,  I will  add  a note  of  what 
I know  about  him  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 
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Xext  to  this  John  Eeading  comes  another, 
named  by  Dr.  Eimbault  on  the  authority  of  “ the 
records  of  Chichester  Cathedral,”  who  was  ap- 
pointed organist  in  the  room  of  Bartholomew 
"Webbe,  1674,  and  held  the  post  till  1720,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Kelway.  This  cannot 
have  been  the  same  as  either  of  the  Eeadings 
named  above,  and  must  be  called  John  Eead- 
ing (No.  3). 

Arriving  at  the  next  John  Eeading  (No.  4),  we 
may  accept  it  as  possible,  if  not  “ probable,”  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Eeading  (No.  1).  Mr.  Cum- 
Aii.xGS  tells  us  that  this  Eeading  was  born  in  1677. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  the  evidence  of  this  date. 
If  it  be  correct,  which  I by  no  means  doubt,  it 
makes  it  impossible  that  this  should  have  been 
(as  conjectured  by  Dr.  Eimbault)  the  same 
“ Mr.  Eeading  ” who  sang  the  song  called 
The  Infallible  Doctor,  which  was  printed  in 
The  Pleasant  Musical  Companion  by  J.  Play- 
ford  in  1685,  and  published  in  1686  and 
1687  (for  these  two  editions  are  identical). 

No  one  who  reads  the  words  of  that  song  will, 
I think,  venture  to  suppose  that  they  could  have 
been  given  to  a child  only  eight  years  old  to 
sing  ; had  they  been  different  in  character,  and 
sung  by  so  young  a boy,  he  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time,  have  been  called 

“ The  boy,”  or  “ hlr. ’s  boy,”  or  “ Master 

Eeading.”  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  singer  was  a Eeading 

(No.  5),  for  he  cannot  well  have  been  either  the 
organist  of  Chichester  or  of  Winchester. 

J.  Eeading  (No.  4)  certainly  was  a “child  in 
the  Chapel  Eoyal”  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  became 
afterwards  organist  of  St.  John’s,  Hackney. 
W’'hile  holding  that  appointment,  as  appears 

clearly  on  their  titles,  he  published  his  Booh  of 
New  Anthems  and  Book  of  Neiv  Songs.  Mr. 
Cummings  thinks  that  both  of  these  “ must 
have  been  printed  before  1700,”  because  he 
has  found  that  Eeading  was  appointed  in  1700 
organist  at  Dulwich.  I think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  cannot  have  been  printed  before  1708-9,  as 
the  composer  on  both  titles  names  his  old  master 
as  “ the  late  Dr.  Blow”;  and  Dr.  Blow  did  not  die 
till  Oct.  1,  1708.  If  the  Dulwich  organist  be  really 
identical  with  the  organist  at  Hackney,  there  is 
here  another  puz7de  ; but  he  may  have  returned 
to  Hackney  from  Dulwich,  or  may  have  held  the 
two  appointments  together.  Mr.  Oliphant,  who 
was  well  up  in  the  newspapers  of  that  time,  says 
(in  another  MS.  note)  that  the  Book  of  Nnv  Songs 
was  published  “about  1720.”  Dr.  Eimbault 
quotes  Eeading’s  preface  to  that  publication  as 
showing  that  the  New  Songs  w'ere  Eeading’s 
“first  essays”;  but  the  composv.-r  probably  only 
meant,  in  using  that  expression,  to  say  that  they 
were  his  “first  essays”  in  the  “Italian  manner,” 
which  he  was  there  engaged  in  recommending. 


At  any  rate,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Eeading 
(No.  4),  who  had  been  an  organist  at  Hackney  and 
at  Dulwich  (?)  in  1700,  could  have  gone  as 
“Junior  Vicar  ” and  “ Poor  Clerk  ” to  Lincoln  in 
1702,  remaining  there  as  “Magister”  and  “In-  i 
structor  Choristorum  ” in  1703  and  1704.  The 
person  who  filled  these  places  must  have  been  yet 
another  Eeading  (No.  6);  for  the  publications  of  the 
Hackney  organist  prove  beyond  question  that  he 
was  still  in  London  after  1708,  if  not  until  1720. 
Mr.  Cummings  himself  quotes  entries  “in  his  own 
hand”  (where  made?),  showing  that  Eeading  (No.  4) 
was  in  London  in  1737  and  in  1750.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  organist  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West, 
Fleet  Street,  and  of  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  [not 
Woolchurchaw : Woolchurch  Haw,  or  Yard,  was 
the  place  adjacent  to  the  church  (burnt  in  1666) 
where  wool  was  formerly  weighed  ; it  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  temp.  Ed.  II.].  Eeading  (No.  4)  was 
an  original  subscriber  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians in  1738,  and  Hawkins  (1766)  speaks  of  his 
having  died  “ a few  years  ago,  at  a very  advanced 
age.”  Mr.  Cummings  puts  the  date  very  precisely, 
Sept.  2,  1764.  May  I once  more  venture  to  ask 
for  his  authority  ? 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  at  least  five 
or  six  John  Eeadings  between  1663  and  1764  (?). 
Artists  of  this  name  seem  to  have  been  “ as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,”  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  Mr.  Husk  has  made  of  them  when 
that  part  of  the  new  Dictionary  appears.  I only 
hope  that  the  limits  imposed  upon  antiquarian 
research  in  that  work  may  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
allow  him  space  to  give  us  the  results  of  his 
accurate  industry  in  this  direction. 

John  Bishop,  born  in  1665,  and  said  {Dictionary 
of  Musicians)  to  have  been  “ a scholar  of  Eosin- 
grave,”  cannot  have  been  the  pupil  of  a man  who 
was  “early”  sent  to  Italy  (1710)  to  study,  and 
only  returned  a few  years  later,  while  Bishop  had 
become  organist  of  Winchester  College  in  1695, 
on  the  death  (?)  of  J.  Eeading.  In  1701  {Bond. 
Gazette,  June  12)  he  still  held  that  situation  ; but 
in  1729  he  succeeded  Vaughan  Eichardson  as 
organist  of  the  Cathedral.  It  appears  by  his 
monument  in  the  College  Cloisters  that  he  died, 
(vtat.  72,  in  1737.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kent, 
who  had  competed  for  the  place  in  1729.  Bishop 
composed  some  church  music,  and  published 
a collection  of  airs  for  two  flutes  : “ His  ‘ Hymnus 
Matutinus  ’ is  even  now  elegant  ” {Dictionary  of 
Musicians).  Julian  Marshall. 


Lucy  (?)  Wentworth,  Countess  of  Cleve- 
land (6“‘  S.  ii.  408). — There  may  be  a doubt, 
I think,  as  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Blatdes’s  query,  but  I see  no 
grounds  for  any  doubt  as  to  her  parentage. 
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With  regard  to  her  Christian  name  there  is 
this  much  uncertainty,  that  while  Mr.  Blaydes 
calls  her  Lucy,  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages 
(1866),  calls  her  Catherine.  It  is  certain  that  her 
mother  was  named  Catherine,  and  that  the  countess 
■ gave  that  name  to  her  own  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Wflliam  Spencer,  of  Cople,  Bedfordshire.  By  the 
I December  number  of  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et 
Heraldica  it  would  appear  that  the  information 
upon  which  the  query  concerning  the  Countess  of 
Cleveland  is  based  is  a series  of  “ Notes  in  the 
I Parish  Registers  of  Toddington  [Bedfordshire],”  of 
j inscriptions  on  coffin-plates  of  the  Wentworth 
1 family,  “ taken  in  1845,  in  which  year  the  vault 
j was  opened,  and  there  were  found  to  be  thirteen 
I coffins,  of  which  three  had  no  plates.”  Un- 
t fortunately,  we  are  not  told  by  whom  the  notes 
were  taken,  or  by  whom  they  were  inserted  in  the 
parish  register.  They  have  clearly — so,  at  least,  it 
appears  to  me — not  the  same  authority  as  the 
parochial  register  itself.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  register  agrees  on  this  point 
with  the  notes.  It  will  be  obvious,  I trust,  that 
the  particular  question  as  to  the  value  of  such  notes 
for  purposes  of  evidence  does  not  affect  the  general 
value  of  the  monumental  and  other  inscriptions 
by  which  ]\Ir.  Blaydes  is  illustrating  Bedfordshire 
family  history.  Such  collections  are  of  great 
assistance  to  the  genealogist.  I may  observe  that 
Morant’s  Essex,  which  had  evidently  not  been  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Blaydes  at  the  time  of  sending 
his  query,  supports  the  Notes  by  calling  the  Coun- 
tess of  Cleveland  Lucy.  I therefore  admit  that 
the  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  that 
name,  and  I am  disposed  to  attribute  Sir  Bernard 
Burke’s  Catherine  to  a clerical  or  typographical  error, 
easily  made  where  both  the  mother  and  daughter 
of  the  countess  were  actually  named  Catherine. 
But  whatever  her  Christian  name  may  ultimately 
be  proved  to  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  second  wife  of  Thomas,  the  Lord  Wentworth 
of  Nettlestead  created  Earl  of  Cleveland  in  1625, 
was  herself  a Wentworth,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Wentworth,  first  Baronet  (created  1611)  of 
Gosfield  and  Codham  Hall,  by  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Moyle  Finch.  The  ancestry  of  the  husband 
and  wife  meets  at  a common  point  in  Sir  Roger 
Wentworth,  third  son  of  John  Wentworth  of  North 
Elmsall,  Yorkshire,  whose  own  line  was  a branch 
of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  the  parent  stock  of  the 
Earls  of  Strafford. 

Sir  Roger  Wentworth,  by  his  marriage  with 
Margery  Le  Despenser,  was  ancestor,  through  his 
eldest  son  Sir  Philip,  of  the  Lords  Wentworth  of 
Nettlestead.  His  second  son,  Henry,  first  of  Cod- 
ham  Hall,  Essex,  was  ancestor  of  Lucy  (or  Cathe- 
rine), second  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Blaydes  seems  to  think  that  there  were  other 
Earls  of  Cleveland  and  of  the  Christian  name  of 


Thomas.  I do  not  know  where  he  has  found  them. 
The  testimony  of  the  peerages,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  search  them,  is  unanimous  to  the 
effect  that  Thomas  Wentworth  was  the  only  Earl 
of  Cleveland  of  any  line  whatsoever.  Earl  Thomas, 
the  husband  of  Lucy  (or  Catherine)  Wentworth, 
died  “ piously,”  as  Mr.  Blaydes  has  himself  told 
us  in  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her.,  on  “ March  the  25th, 
A°  D‘  1667,”  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  testimony 
of  the  peerages  to  the  effect  that  as  he  died  s.p.m.  the 
earldom  thereupon  became  extinct.  And  I am 
not  aware  that  any  Cleveland  title  of  that  degree 
in  the  peerage  has  at  any  subsequent  date  been 
created. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  from  the  account 
which  I have  given  of  her  parentage  that  Lucy  (or 
Catherine),  Countess  of  Cleveland,  was  not  “ Lady 
Lucy  Wentworth,”  according  to  modern  usage.  It 
may  interest  Mr.  Blaydes  to  know  that  an  earlier 
intermarriage  between  the  Wentworths  of  Nettle- 
stead and  Gosfield  took  place  in  the  person  of 
Thomas,  second  Lord  Wentworth  (1552-89),  grand- 
father of  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  who  married  Anne 
Wentworth  of  Gosfield.  She  is  stated  to  have 
been  daughter  of  Sir  John,  but  by  mistake,  I think, 
for  his  father  Sir  Roger,  Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Herts, 
1499  {oh.  1539),  who  married  Anne,  only  daughter 
of  Humfrey  Tyrell,  of  Little  Warley,  and  thereby 
obtained  Gosfield.  This  I argue  from  the  fact  that 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  of  Gosfield,  was 
thrice  married,  but  never  to  a Wentworth,  and 
dying  s.p.  the  succession  passed  to  her  cousin  John, 
grandson  of  Henry,  younger  brother  of  her  father, 
and  ancestor  of  the  Countess  of  Cleveland. 

Some  points  of  interest,  connected  with  the  two 
baronies  of  Wentworth  in  the  Nettlestead  family, 
I must  reserve  for  the  separate  treatment  which 
they  appear  to  deserve. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

Kew  University  Club,  S.W. 

Lady  Lucy  Wentworth  was  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  Gosfield,  Bart, 
(created  1611,  title  extinct  1631).  There  was  only 
one  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Cleveland.  The 
title  was  created  Feb.  7, 1625,  and  he  died  March  25, 
1667,  leaving  no  surviving  son,  so  the  earldom 
became  extinct.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Crofts,  of  Saxham, 
Suffolk,  Knt.  She  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried 
at  Tuddington,  Beds,  leaving  three  sons,  Thomas, 
William,  and  Charles,  who  all  died  before  their 
father,  and  three  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  Anne,  who  married  Lord 
Lovelace,  and  transmitted  the  barony  of  Went- 
worth to  her  daughter.  The  Eari  of  Cleveland  s 
second  wife  was  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Went- 
worth, of  Gosfield,  Essex,  by  his  wife  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Moyle  Finch.  She  died  Nov.  23, 
1651,  and  was  buried  at  Tuddington  on  Dec.  2, 
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1651  (Collins’s  Peerage,  1735,  p.  601).  In  some 
peerages  she  is  c.alled  Catherine,  not  Lucy  (Burke, 
Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages,  1866,  p.  578).  Mr. 
Blaydes  does  not  state  whether  he  quotes  from 
a monument  only  or  from  some  better  authority. 
Possibly  she  bore  both  names.  In  Burke’s  Ex- 
tinct Baronetage  (p.  560)  she  is  styled  Lucy  Went- 
worth. Edward  Solly. 

Courtenay  Pedigree  (6*^  S.  iii.  1). — Mr. 
Ellis’s  contributions  to  baronial  genealogy  are 
always  interesting  and  important,  and  I can 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  pedigree  of  Courtenay, 
with  some  slight  modifications  which  he  may  be 
glad  to  consider. 

Hugh  de  Courtenay  had  another  brother  besides 
Reginald,  for  Hugh  was  the  heir  of  his  brother 
Gerard,  and  had  seisin  of  his  brother’s  lands  in 
Buckinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire  on  Nov.  4, 
1217  (Bot.  Claus.).  I can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
bulk  of  Hugh’s  great  estate  was  derived  from  his 
mother,  as  it  did  not  descend  to  his  cousin, 
Robert  de  Courtenay  of  Oakhampton,  who  was 
his  grandfather’s  heir  in  1 224.  But  I cannot  think 
that  Hugh  de  Courtenay  was  the  son  of  the  widow 
of  William  de  Traci,  because  the  chartulary  of  St. 
Nicholas  Priory,  at  Exeter,  contains  a deed  by 
which  Hugh  grants  to  Everard  Cole  certain  lands 
in  bis  manor  of  Morton  which  “ William  de 
Traci  avunculus  mens  granted  to  Amy,  wife  of  the 
said  Everard”  {Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genea- 
logica,  vol.  i.).  It  is  certain,  however,  that  William 
de  Traci,  sou  of  Gervasia  de  Courtenay,  granted  in 
North  Shillingford  to  Tor  Abbey  in  10  Ric.  I., 
and  it  looks  as  if  he  were  the  son  of  another 
William  de  Traci,  whose  wife  was  the  sister 
of  Hugh  de  Courtenay’s  father.  I have  no  books 
at  present  to  refer  to,  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
ascertain  what  became  of  the  large  fief  held  by 
Hugh  de  Courtenay,  and  who  were  its  Doomsday 
owners.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Gervasia  was 
the  name  of  the  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Dinan  in 
Brittany,  who  was  successively  the  wife  of  Juhel 
de  Mayenne,  Geoffrey  Vicomte  de  Rohan,  and  of 
Richard  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

It  must  be  doubted  also  whether  Henry  de 
Courtenay  was  not  more  probably  the  grandson 
than  the  son  of  Reginald  the  founder  of  the  family, 
for  a writ  issued  on  May  16,  1214,  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Somerset  to  give  Henry  seizin  of  the  lands  of 
Josce  de  Baiocis.  Tewars. 

Two  Letters  from  Teresa  Blount  (6‘^  S.  i. 
71,  90). — Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  Lady 
Kildare  alluded  to  was  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John, 
eighteenth  Earl  of  Kildare,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  sister  of  Frances, 
second  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Coningsby,  and 
therefore  aunt  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Coningsby, 
and  that  the  Lady  Catherine  whose  name  imme- 


diately follows  (6‘**  S.  i.  91)  was  her  other  sister. 
Lady  Catherine  Jones  1 Lady  Southwell  was  half 
sister  to  Margaret,  Lady  Coningsby. 

To  show  further  the  intimacy  between  the 
Blounts  and  Coning.sbys,  I may  mention  that  I 
have  inherited  a volume  of  Houbraken’s  heads,  in 
which  is  this  inscription  : “ This  Book  did  belong 
to  Mr.  Pope  ; was  left  by  him  to  Mrs.  Blount, 
who  left  it  with  all  his  other  Prints  to  Lady 
Frances  Coningesby,” — one  of  my  great-great- 
grandmothers. Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Great  St.  Mary’s  Chimes,  Cambridge  (6"^ 
S.  ii.  500, 528). — In  the  Plistory  of  Great  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  written  by  Mr.  Sandars,  and  published 
by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  it  is  stated, 
p.  32 

“ Their  compoaition  ia  currently  attributed  to  Dr. 
Crotch,  but  this  is  a mistake,  the  credit  of  their  inven- 
tion being  due  to  Dr.  Jowett,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Reg.  Prof, 
of  Law,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  who  was  a 
talented  musician.” 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Power,  late  of  Clare  College,  and 
librarian  to  the  University,  gave  me,  shortly  before 
his  death,  a copy  of  the  chimes,  and  he  is  my 
authority  for  saying  they  are  in  the  key  of  D. 

William  Fawcett. 

The  Old  Organ  at  St.  Paul’s  (6‘‘‘  S.  iii.  27). 
— I regret  that  I cannot  send  Miss  Phillimore 
the  volume  of  the  English  Musical  Gazette  which 
she  desires  to  see,  but  if  she  would  take  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  a volume  entitled  Documents  Illustrating 
the  History  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,*  which  I edited 
last  year  for  the  Camden  Society,  she  will  find  one 
or  two  papers  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  about  which  sheis  inquiring.  At  pages  161-4 
she  will  find  Father  Smith’s  “Original  Specification 
for  the  Cathedral  Organ,  1694,”  printed  from  the 
very  document  itself,  with  Bernard  Smith’s  bold 
autograph  signature  appended  to  it,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings ; and  at 
pages  164-8  a reprint  of  a curious  paper,  “ Queries 
about  St.  Paul’s  Organ  circa  1700,”  which  refers  in 
set  terms  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  which  was 
probably  written  by  some  friend  of  Renatus  Harris. 
Possibly  the  following  paper,  “Proposals  by  Renatus 
Harris  to  Erect  an  Organ  over  the  West  Door  circa 
1702,”  from  a printed  copy — rare,  if  not  unique — 
in  the  cathedral  library  may  also  interest  your 
correspondent.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

The  Bagpipe  in  Lincolnshire  (O^’'  S.  ii.  407). 
— I think  I may  safely  say  that  no  Lincolnshire 
man  has  been  known  to  play  the  bagpipes  within 
the  memory  of  the  “ oldest  inhabitant.”  When  I 
was  a boy  (more  than  forty  years  ago)  the  plough- 
men and  other  labourers  played  the  Jew’s  trump 
(Jew’s  harp),  which  is  now  never  seen,  and  some 
few  the  flute.  I well  remember  often  listening 

[*  Reviewed  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  ii.  399.] 
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with  delight  to  the  poor  blind  son  of  one  of  our 
men,  whose  lonely  cottage  was  in  a valley  by  a 
beck  side  at  the  end  of  the  farm,  and  who  played 
well  on  the  flute.  I have  often  walked  out  on  the 
hill  side  on  a summer’s  evening,  when  the  wind 
I was  favourable,  that  I might  hear  him.  He  has 
‘ been  gone  many  years,  and  the  lonely  cottage  has 
I been  pulled  down  because  it  was  said  to  be  the 
' resort  of  poachers.  On  visiting  the  place  last 
I year,  which  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  my  brothers, 

' I found  the  accordion  was  the  favourite  iustru- 
I ment.  I used  to  hear  one  of  the  servant-girls 
I playing  it  in  the  kitchen,  one  of  the  waggoners  in 
' the  stables,  and  the  shepherd  a’  top  o’  th’  hill. 

I Only  the  other  day  I met  a waggoner  playing  his 
1 accordion  by  the  side  of  his  team  as  he  went  to 
1 town,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  horses  was  very 
1 evident.  This  was  much  bettter  than  swearing 
I and  whipping.  People  living  in  large  towns  form 
I very  erroneous  ideas  of  farming  men,  whom  they 
j are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Hodges,  Clodhoppers, 

! Johnny  Eaws,  and  other  contemptuous  names. 

1 These  men  are  often  very  kind — the  roughness  all 
I outside  ; and  the  pleasure  some  of  them  take  in 
their  horses  is  extraordinary.  I know  scores  of 
these  men,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  talking  to 
them  in  their  own  way  and  about  their  own 
aflfairs.  This  “ low  ” taste  of  mine,  I am  afraid, 
sometimes  surprises  some  of  my  sisters-in-law  and 
nieces,  who  cannot  understand  why  I have  gone 
1 with  the  shepherd  “ a-shepherding  ” or  to  talk  to 
the  Irishmen  shearing,  instead  of  staying  in  the 
garden  to  play  at  lawn  tennis. 

There  is  the  carved  figure  of  a fox  with  a bag- 
"1  pipe  under  one  of  the  misereres  in  the  chancel  of 
I St.  Botolph’s  Church  in  this  town,  supposed  to 
-ihave  been  there  nearly  five  hundred  years,  which 
jis  some  evidence  that  the  bagpipe  was  then  a 
[popular  instrument  in  this  locality.  Many  think 
jjthat  when  Shakespere  speaks  of  the  “drone  of  a 

I Lincolnshire  bagpipe  ” he  alludes  to  frogs.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  No  doubt  the  bagpipe  was  then  a popu- 
lar instrument  with  the  peasantry  in  Lincolnshire 
las  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of  England.  This 
Icould  be  proved  by  numerous  passages  from  the 
1 poets,  which  I need  not  quote,  as  I have  no  doubt 
[they  are  as  well  known  to  the  other  readers  of 
1“  N.  & Q.”  as  to  myself.  Shakespere  probably 
[ wrote  “ Lincolnshire  ” because  this  county  was 
jthen  considered  one  of  the  most  rude  and  rustical, 
!jor,  as  King  Henry  once  said  in  great  wrath,  “the 
(Imoste  brute  and  beastly  in  the  whole  realme  & 
pjof  the  leaste  expenence,  to  fynde  f ante  loith  your 
yPrinceJ’*  (Aye,  there  was  the  rub.)  And  the 
bagpipe  was  considered  a rude  and  rustical 
instrument. 

If  “Lincolnshire  bagpipes”  had  meant  frogs. 


Hall’s  Chronicle,  1550,  f.  229. 


Fuller  would  have  so  given  it  in  his  Proverbs  of 
the  County,  instead  of  which  he  says  : — 

"Lincolnshire  Bagpipes.  I behold  these  as  most 
ancient;  because  a very  simple  sort  of  Mustek ; being 
little  more  than  the  Oaten  Pipe  improved  with  a Bag, 
wherein  the  imprisoned  wind  pleadeth  melodiously  for 
the  Inlargement  thereof.  It  is  incredible  with  what 
agility  it  inspireth  the  heavy  heels  of  the  Country 
Clowns,  overgrown  with  hair  and  rudenesse,  probably  the 
ground-work  of  the  poetical  fiction  of  dancing  Batyrs. 
This  Bagpipe  in  the  judgement  of  the  Rural  Midas's, 
carryeth  away  the  credit  from  the  Harp  of  Apollo 
himself,  and  most  persons  approve  the  Blunt  Bagpipe 
above  the  Edge  Tool  Instruments  of  Dr^^msand  Tnmipets 
in  our  Civil  dissentions.”— Fuller’s  Worthies,  152. 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

See  two  notes  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5^’’  S.  iv.  368,  474, 
for  an  explanation.  0.  W.  Tancock. 

The  Mystery  of  Berkeley  Square  (4'’'  S.  x. 
373,  399  ; xi.  85  ; 5‘»  S.  xii.  87  ; C“>  S.  ii.  417, 
435,  452,  471,  514  ; iii.  29). — In  my  former  com- 
munication I simply  gave  an  extract  from  a MS. 
letter,  once  in  my  possession,  and  addressed  by  the 
writer  to  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall.  The  publica- 
tion of  that  has  brought  correspondence  from  those 
who  have  not  only  confirmed  my  story,  but  who 
have,  I think,  the  names,  or  some  at  least,  of  the 
“ E.  C.  friends  ” mentioned.  As  I have  not  the 
time  or  opportunity  to  follow  up  the  clues  in  my 
possession,  I have  handed  over  all  the  information 
in  my  power  to  the  Eev.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  of 
Farnborough,  Banbury,  who  has  undertaken  to  do 
so,  and  to  publish  the  result  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
Several  names  being  mentioned  in  the  affair,  I think 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  a private  investiga- 
tion, which  in  part  must  necessarily  be  of  a delicate 
nature.  J.  F.  Meehan. 

Bath. 

C.  C.  M.’s  proposal  for  permission  to  be  in  the 
house  for  some  nights,  especially  in  the  room, 
should  be  tried.  It  would  be  for  the  owner’s 
advantage  to  allow  it,  as  it  would  settle  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other.  I have  no  doubt  that  known, 
trustworthy,  and  determined  persons  would  volun- 
teer. I heard  Mr.  Meehan’s  story  years  ago,  and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Scotus, 


Mr.  Meehan’s  ghost  story  appeared  in  _ print 
in  Temple  Bar  some  time  before  1871  ; but  if  my 
memory  serves  me  it  was  there  said  to  refer  to  a 
house  in  Sloane  Street.  I remember  thinking  it 
a well-told  story,  but  do  not  recollect  that  it  was 
said  to  be  founded  on  fact.  James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

Mr.  Meehan  quotes  (G***  S.  ii.  514)  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall,  dated 
Jan.  22,  1871,  some  rumours  then  current  as  to 
the  house  in  Berkeley  Square  which  was  supposed 
to  be  haunted.  In  this  letter  it  is  stated  that  a 
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servant  had  been  found  in  a bedroom,  at  twelve 
o’clock  one  night,  “ in  strong  convulsions  ” ; and  that 
she  was  taken  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  “ where 
she  died  the  next  morning,  refusing  to  the  last  to 
give  any  account  of  what  she  had  seen.” 

I have  been  connected  with  the  hospital  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  I never  heard  that  so 
remarkable  a case  had  come  under  observa- 
tion ; nor  can  those  who  have  been  attached  to 
the  institution  for  a longer  period  recollect  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

If  INIr.  IMeehan  could  give  the  name  of  the 
servant,  or  the  date  of  her  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital, the  statement  could  be  verified  or  otherwise. 

One  of  the  Physicians  to  St.  George’s. 

“In  a brown  study”  (6“'  S.  ii.  408). — Your 
correspondent  will  find  an  instance  of  this  phrase 
in  Lyly’s  Euphues,  1579,  Arber  reprint,  p.  80, 
where  we  have  : “ It  seems  to  me  (said  she)  that 
you  are  in  some  hroion  study,  what  coulours  you 
might  best  wear.”  A still  earlier  instance  is  in 
the  tract  on  the  Manifest  Detection,  &c.,  of  the 
IT se  of  Dice  at  Play,  1532,  edited  for  the  Percy 
Society  in  1850  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell,  p.  6 : 

“ Lack  of  company  will  soon  lead  a man  into  a 
brown  study.”  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1'^  S.  i.  418,  where 
the  phrase  is  suggested  to  be  a corruption  of 
“ brow-study,”  and  derived  from  O.G.  braun,  in  its 
compound  form  Aug-hraun,  an  eyebrow.” 

S.  J.  II. 

Dr.  Brewer  suggests  that  “brown  study”  is 
explained  by  the  French  expression  sombre  reverie, 
and  adds  that  sombre  and  brun  both  mean  sad, 
melancholy,  gloomy,  dull,  and  quotes  Congreve  : 

“Invention  flags,  his  brains  grow  muddy, 

And  black  despair  succeeds  brown  study.” 

But  this  quotation  hardly  bears  out  his  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  which  he  gives  as 
“ Absence  of  mind  ; apparent  thought,  but  real 
vacuity,”  for  Congreve  implies  that  before  the 
“ brains  grew  muddy  ” invention  did  not  flag,  and 
that  a state  of  mind  very  different  to  vacuity 
existed.  C.  T.  Parker. 

Woodhouse  Eaves. 

The  Bells  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge 

S.  ii.  443).— Whilst  reading  some  MS.  letters, 
written  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
member  of  a family  long  connected  with  Eton  and 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  I saw  Dr.  Raven’s  note 
relating  to  the  sale  of  the  bells  at  King’s  College. 
One  of  these  may  be  thought  worth  a place  in 
your  columns,  as  showing  the  expense  of  living  at 
Cambridge  in  those  days,  and  how  fathers  were 
then  addressed  by  their  sons.  Septimius  Plumptre 
was  the  son  of  the  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Molyneux, 
Bart.,  of  Taversall,  co.  Nottingham,  and  aunt  to 
the  mother  of  the  twelfth  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


Septimius’s  grandson  (an  Etonian)  is  living,  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  and,  now  Dr.  Bullock  Marsham 
and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  are  dead,  must  be 
among  the  elder  “ Eton  boys.”  Till  his  death 
Septimius  Plumptre  addressed  his  father  as 
“ Honoured  sir  ” in  writing  to  him,  and  begged 
“ his  duty  to  his  mamma”  after  he  was  a Master 
at  Eton. 

“ September  29,  1739. 

“ Honoured  Sir, — By  help  of  a good  horse,  pretty 
good  roads  and  very  good  company  I got  safe  to  Cam- 
bridge and  am  very  well  as  I hope  you  all  continue  to  be. 
I have  enclosed  the  sum  of  my  last  Qrs.  expences. 
pray  give  the  enclosed  letter  to  my  sister  Bell.  We 
have  pulled  down  the  old  Bell  House  that  stood  in  our 
Chapel  yard  and  hope  to  sell  the  bells  soon. 

“ I am  sir  your  dutyfull 

“ and  obedient  son 

“Septimius  Plumptre. 

“ To  John  Plumptre  Esq. 

“ Member  of  Parliament 
“ at  Nottingham. 

“By  Caxton  Bay. 

“ From  June  29  to  September  29  1739. 

£ s.  d. 


Cooks  Bill,  11.  Qs.  Id. ; Coals,  Is.  bd.  ...  1 8 0 
A Periwig,  11.  Is. ; Shoes,  10s. ; Taylor, 

9s.  fld 2 0 6 

Laundress,  9s.  4d. ; Barber,  5s 0 14  4 

Cobler,  4s.  6cl. ; Bedmaker,  7s.  6cl. ; Sem- 

stress,  2s.  8d.  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 14  8 

Bookseller,  12s 0 12  0 


£5  9 6” 

C.  H. 

Keightley  Family  (6‘'^  S.  i.  296). — Thus  will 
find  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  Keightley 
and  Hyde  families,  drawn  up  by  Lady  Frances 
(whose  husband’s  name  is  misprinted  as  Knightley 
in  Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage)  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  April,  1829. 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

“ Brag  ” (6‘''  S.  ii.  425). — I cannot  endorse  Mr. 
Knight’s  derivation  of  this  word  from  F.  bragues, 
M.F.  braies,  L.  bracas.  Diez,  in  his  Romance 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Donkin,  has  : “ Prague, 
O.F.,  diversion  ; F.  braguer,  to  be  merry  ; N.Pr. 
braga,  to  E.  brag,  O.F.  bragard,  &c.  It  is  not 
found  in  O.Pr.,  hence  probably  from  N.  braJc, 
noise,  bralca,  to  brag.”  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
word  has  this  origin,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
breeches.  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  seems  to 
be  to  make  a noise,  and  so  to  talk  in  a noisy 
manner.  This  derivation  is  in  harmony  with  the 
use  of  the  provincial  verb  to  crack,  to  speak  boast- 
fully. Braggere  is  found  in  the  Vis.  of  Will, 
concerning  Piers  the  Plotvman,  vi.  156,  and  brace, 
noLse,  occurs  in  the  Ormulum,  1.  1233  ; — 

“ Wibliatenn  trace  and  bra  jibs-” 

Cf.  also  A.-S.  gebrcec,  D.  brag.  We  have,  how- 
ever, still  to  account  for  the  old  adjective  brag, 
boastful.  Prof.  Skeat  supposes  the  words  to  be  of 
Celtic  origin,  from  W.  bragio,  to  boast,  brae, 
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boastful.  If  this  is  so,  may  not  brague,  diversion, 
and  braguer  have  the  same  origin  ? But  is  it  not 
probable  that  there  has  been  both  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  influence  at  work  in  the  production  of  the 
word  as  noun,  adjective,  and  verb  '] 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The  derivation  from  F.  bragues  is  a mere  fancy. 
One  great  use  of  my  Etymological  Dictionary  is 
that  it  so  easily  disposes  of  these  fancies.  I find, 
on  referring  to  it,  that  braggere  (a  boaster)  occurs 
as  early  as  in  P.  Plowman,  A.  vi.  156,  which  takes 
us  back  to  a.d.  1360  at  once.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
Celtic  words  in  English  ; proved  to  be  Celtic  by 
its  occurrence  in  Gaelic,  Breton,  Irish,  and  Welsh. 
Many  so-called  Celtic  words  are  really  borrowed 
from  English,  and  may  often  be  known  from  their 
occurring  in  only  one  of  the  Celtic  tongues.  In- 
stead of  looking  under  bragues  in  Cotgrave,  look 
under  bragard.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Lord  Balmerino’s  Vault  at  Holtrood  (6‘** 
S.  ii.  408).— ScoTus  should  have  gone  a mile 
further  east,  to  the  picturesque  and  historical  little 
hamlet  of  Restalrig,  in  whose  churchyard  is  situate 
the  ancient  and  beautiful  sepulchre  of  the  Lords 
Balmerino.  Here  probably  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
ancestor  referred  to.  The  Logan  and  Balmerino 
mausoleum,  which  internally  resembles  St.  Mar- 
j garet’s  Well  at  Holy  rood,  was  the  burying- place  of 
the  Logans,  Barons  of  Restalrig,  from  the  beginning 
[ of  the  sixteenth  century  till  1604,  when  the  lands 
I and  title  became  forfeited  on  account  of  Robert 
! Logan’s  participation  in  the  Gowry  conspiracy. 

' About  this  time  the  baron,  being  in  great  poverty, 
sold  his  barony  of  Restalrig  to  Elphinstone  of  Bal- 
merino, whose  descendants  were  interred  in  the 
, historic  koimeterion  till  the  days  of  the  second 
I Jacobite  rebellion,  when  the  last,  bravest,  and  best 
; Balmerino  perished  on  Tower  Hill  (1746).  The 
. vault,  together  with  the  lands  of  Restalrig,  then 
I passed  into  the  hands  of  Hay,  the  secretary  of 
I “ bonnie  Prince  Charlie,”  who  in  turn  forfeited 
; their  possession  for  the  same  unfortunate  cause  ; 

I and  so,  when  Miss  Hay,  his  daughter,  the  venerable 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe  of  Hoddam,  craved  its  shelter,  the  poor  boon 
; was  churlishly  denied  by  the  new  proprietor,  the 
: Earl  of  Bute.  Referring  to  this  circumstance,  the 
I amiable  but  eccentric  antiquary  writes  : — 

“ I believe  it  [the  vault]  belongs  to  Lord  Bute,  and 
I that  application  was  made  to  him  to  allow  Miss  Hay, 

I whom  I well  knew,  daughter  of  Hay  of  Restalrig,  Prince 
Charles’s  forfeited  secretary,  to  be  buried  in  the  vault. 

I This  was  refused,  and  she  now  lies  outside  the  door. 

I May  the  earth  lie  light  on  her  ! old  lady,  kind  and 
1 venerable.” 

I A.  C.  M'Brtde. 

i Spanish  Proverbs  : “ Garibat  ” (6*'^  S.  ii. 
j 513). — I cannot  find  in  any  biographical  work  in 


my  library  a notice  of  “ Garibay,”  but  I have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Platt  will  find  one  in  the  British 
Museum.  Garibay  (Estevan)  y Zamalloa,  was  a 
Spanish  author,  who  wrote  Los  XL.  Libros  dd 
Compendia  Historial  de  las  Chronicas,  y Universal 
Historia  de  todos  los  Reynos  de  Espaha.  Anvers, 
Plantin,  1671,  4 tom.,  en  2 vols.  fol.  This  edition 
was  revised  by  the  author  whilst  the  work  passed 
through  the  press.  There  was  another,  but  a less 
esteemed,  edition,  printed  at  Barcelona  1628. 
Should  not  the  word  guiso  in  the  proverb  quoted 
be  quisto  1 Poor  Garibay ! I hope  his  soul  has 
found  at  last  a haven  of  rest. 

George  White. 

Ashley  House,  Epsom. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  anticipated  (6‘^ 
S.  ii.  403). — If,  as  I suppose,  the  first  edition  of 
Glanville’s  Scepsis  Scientifica  appeared  in  1655, 
there  are  many  earlier  notices  than  his  of  this 
curiously  unscientific  and  impossible,  yet  happy, 
anticipation  of  the  ABC  telegraph  instrument. 
I have  not  been  able  to  get  further  back  than 
Strada,  whose  idea  amounted  to  an  inspiration, 
and  was  appropriated  by  the  compiler  of  the  queer 
book  called  Recreations  Mathematiques  (first 
printed  at  Pont  a Mousson  in  1624,  and  very 
frequently  afterwards  both  in  French  and  English). 
This  author  does  not  content  himself  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument,  but  gives  a figure  to  illus- 
trate the  invention.  His  scepticism  is  evidenced 
by  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter  : — “ L’in- 
vention  est  belle,  mais  ie  n’estime  pas  que  il  se 
trouue  au  monde  un  aymant  qui  ait  telle  vertu  ; 
aussi  n’est-il  pas  expedient,  autrement  les  trahisons 
seroient  trop  frequeutes  et  trop  ouuertes.”  Kircher 
in  his  Magnes  (I  quote  from  the  edition 
of  1643)  treats  the  whole  question  exhaustively, 
and  in  the  same  critical  and  enlightened  spirit 
which  characterizes  most  of  his  writings.  He 
quotes  the  passage  from  Strada  in  extenso;  he 
admits  that  the  idea  of  what  he  calls  Steganographia 
Magnetica  has  occupied  the  minds  of  many ; he 
derides  those  charlatans  who  would  prescribe  the 
magnetizing  of  the  needle  under  some  particular 
planet,  and  at  considerable  length  demonstrates 
the  absurdity  of  the  means  proposed  to  be  employed 
by  such  “ stolid  alembicators.”  But  he  goes  on  to 
observe  that  he  has  taken  great  pains*  to  ascertain 
whether  in  some  other  way  “ those  at  a distance 
from  each  other  might  by  the  aid  of  the  magnet 
converse  with  each  other,”  yet  without  fruitful 
result.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  Secret  and  Sivift 
Messenger,  showing  how  a man  may  with  “ Privacy 
and  Speed  communicate  his  Thoughts  to  a Friend  at 
any  Distance”  (first  ed.,  1641),  describes  the  mag- 
netic dial  and  ascribes  the  idea  to  Strada,  but 
concludes  “ that  we  cannot  discourse  with  another 

* “Nihil  non  egi  quo  non  in  hujua  magneticas  Sta- 

ganographiee  mysteria  quovis  modo  penetrarem.” 
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by  these  Magnetical  Virtues  at  a greater  distance 
than  two  or  three  Foot  or  thereabouts.” 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Thatched  Churches  (6‘* *’  S.  ii.  447). — I believe 
they  are  not  uncommon  in  Norfolk.  Coveney 
Church,  Cambridgeshire,  is  still  thatched.  Met- 
ford  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Stretham,  in  the 
same  county,  was  thatched  until  a few  years  ago, 
when,  on  its  restoration,  the  straw  was  replaced  by 
tiles.  Hugh  Pigot. 

Stretham  Rectory,  Ely. 

The  chancel  only  of  Tivetshall  St.  Margaret, 
Norfolk,  is  thatched.  Tivetshall  St.  Mary  was 
thatched  until  1873.  There  were  many  examples 
in  Norfolk  until  recent  restorations.  See  Lad- 
broke’s  Views  of  Norfolk  Churches,  1823. 

C.  E.  M. 

Diss. 

Ingworth,  Swafield  ' (nave  only),  Thurgarton, 
Trimingham  (chancel  only) — all  in  Norfolk.  The 
Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology,  1847,  mentions 
also  these  Norfolk  churches  : Paston,  Kidlington, 
Ormesby,  and  Norwich  St.  Ethelred. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

The  nave  and  chancel  of  Fritton  Church,  near 
Fritton  Decoy,  in  Suffolk,  are  thatched. 

G.  F.  E.  B. 

The  parish  church  of  South  Cove,  in  Suffolk 
(near  Southwold),  was  roofed  with  thatch  when  I 
saw  it  in  1876,  and  probably  is  so  still. 

W.  E.  Tate. 

Worpleadon,  Guildford. 

The  church  of  Pakefield,  near  Lowestoft,  is 
thatched — was,  at  least,  when  I was  there  in  July, 
1879.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

See  “ N.  & Q.,”  3^'i  S.  xii.  35,  lOG,  for  a list  of 
churches  with  thatched  roofs.  E.  Farrer. 

The  church  of  Middleton,  in  Suffolk,  is  thatched. 

Wm.  Crawford. 

The  Pronunciation  op  “ Gibraltar  ” ; “ Tra- 
falgar” (G***  S.  ii.  406). — Gibraltar  is  a corrup- 
tion of  Geb-el-Tarik  [Gebel-al-Tarik,  Gibbon],  or 
“ hill  of  Tarik,”  it  being  first  fortified  in  711  a.d. 
as  a base  of  operations,  and  a ready  point  of  access 
from  the  Barbary  coast,  by  Tarik-ebn-Zeyad,  a 
Saracen  general,  when  passing  into  Spain  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  (Chambers’s 
Encyclopcedia).  Gibralidr  is  probably,  therefore, 
the  correct  accentuation,  though  it  might  be  thought 
pedantic  to  employ  it  in  defiance  of  long  estab- 
lished and  general  usage.  Similarly  Trafalgar 
(Tarif-al-gares)  is  correct,  despite  Braham’s  “’Twas 
in  Trafalgar’s  bay,”  and,  I may  add,  that  the  former 
accentuation  is  adhered  to  in  the  Nelson  family, 
by  whom  the  courtesy  title  of  the  eldest  son  is 


pronounced  (Viscount)  Trafalgar.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  present  Spanish  names 
(accented)  for  these  places.  X.  C. 

[The  Spanish  names  have  not  been  altered,  nor  yet 
their  accent.  They  are  still,  in  Spanish,  Gibraltar  and 
Trafalgar.] 

Etienne  Dolet  (G‘’‘ S.  ii.  408). —Accused  of 
atheism  by  the  Sorbonne,  for  accentuating  too 
pointedly  the  meaning  of  a passage  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Plato’s  Dialogue  entitled  Axiochus* 
Etienne  Dolet  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  first 
tortured,  then  strangled  and  burned  on  the  Place 
Maubert,  at  Paris,  August  3, 1546.  On  seeing  the 
sorrowful  looks  of  the  people  who  followed  him  to 
execution,  he  is  said  to  have  given  utterance  to  this 
verse : — 

“ Non  dolet  ipse  Dolet,  sed  pia  turba  dolet.” 

Cf.  N6e  de  la  Eochette,  Vie  d’Estienne  Dolet, 
Paris,  1799,  in-8 ; Joseph  Boulmier,  Estienne 
Dolet,  sa  Vie,  ses  CEmres,  et  son  Martyre,  Paris, 
1857,  in-12  ; Niceron,  Memoir es,  t.  xx. 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

He  was  both  hanged  and  burned.  “ Suivant  la 
teneur  de  sa  sentence,  il  fut  pendu  d’abord  et 
brul4  ensuite  ” (vide  E.  Dolet,  sa  Vie,  ses  OEuvres 
et  son  Martyre,  by  Joseph  Boulmier,  Paris,  1857, 
p.  248).  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Michaud’s  Biographic  Universelle  gives  a short 
account  of  Etienne  Dolet,  and  says  of  his  death  : — 
“ Mis  en  prison  et  condamn4  au  feu,  sans  qu’on 
sache  bien  clairement  si  le  crime  qui  motiva  cet 
arret  terrible  tenait  aux  nouvelles  opinions  ou  k 
I’ath^isme.”  Larousse’s  account  {Grand  Die- 
tionnaire  Universel)  is  the  same,  but  more  ex- 
planatory : — “ Le  2 Aout,  1546,  la  cour  rendit  un 
arret,  qui  condamnait  Dolet  a etre  pendu  et  brul4 
ensuite  avec  ses  livres.”  This  account  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  most  recent  authority  upon 
the  subject,  Mr.  E.  Copley  Christie,  in  his  Life  of 
Etienne  Dolet  (Macmillan). 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

6,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

Norfolk  Turkeys  (6‘’*  S.  ii.  427). — Norfolk 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  turkeys, 
and  the  London  markets  at  Christmas  are  largely 
supplied  from  that  county.  The  turkey  would  be 
the  excuse  for  detaining  the  children  from  school, 
no  doubt.  I have  a picture  of  the  Norwich  and 
London  stage  coach  (a  double-bodied  coach)  on  its 
way  up  loaded  with  turkeys  at  Christmas  time, 
with  a pair  of  leaders  to  the  team,  and  another  of 
the  same  coach  returning  empty  with  but  four 

* Deux  Dialogues  de  Platon,  I'un  intitule  Axiochus, 

r autre  llipyarchus.  Traduits  en  Fran9ais.  Lyon,  1544, 

in-16. 
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, horses.  Date  1830.  Also  another  sketch  of  a 
coach,  1845,  unloading  turkeys  at  Mrs.  Ann 
Nelson’s,  Bull  Inn,  Aldgate,  at  the  same  season  of 
I the  year,  with  these  lines  underneath  : — 

“ It  is  a Christmas  coach,  I vow, 

I And  whirls  along  in  pride, 

For  all  its  outside  passengers 
! Are  food  for  the  inside. 

With  bottles  broach,  ‘ The  Norfolk  coach  ’ 

As  good  a toast  as  heard  is  ; 

And  long  live  they  who  feast  to-day 
I Upon  its  Christmas  turkeys.” 

I Harold  Malet. 

i|  Manchester. 


“ Pricked  ” Music  (6**'  S.  ii.  428). — “ A booke 
of  prikkyd  songge  ”=a  manuscript  music-book. 
The  expression  “ to  prick,”  in  the  sense  of  “ to 
copy,”  music  is  frequently  to  be  heard  in  country 
choirs.  J.  R. 


j “Cravat”  and  “ Breast-pin”  (6*'’  S.  ii.  429). 

I — Hermentrude  is  correct  in  thinking  that  a 
t cravat  is  a silk  neck-scarf,  and  a breast-pin  a 
brooch.  The  cravat  was  of  half-handkerchief 
shape,  and  too  small  to  tie.  It  was  crossed  in 
front,  and  fastened  with  a breast-pin,  sometimes 
also  called  a bosom-pin.  I remember,  when  a girl, 
in  New  England,  the  cravat,  as  I have  described  it, 
being  worn  by  my  mother,  but  it  has  been  out  of 
fashion  for  many  years.  S.  E.  M. 

The  etymology  of  cravat  is  thus  given  by 
M.  Littrd  : “ Cravate,  de  Cravate=  Croats;  parce 
que  cette  pi^ce  d’habillement  fut  d4nomm^e 
d’apres  les  Cravates  ou  Creates  qui  vinrent  au 
service  de  France.”  Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow. 


j “ All  and  some  ” (6^^*  S.  ii.  404).— Dr.  Morris 
iillustrates  both  meanings  in  his  English  Accidence, 
p.  142.  After  explaining  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
expression.  Dr.  Morris  adds  : “ It  has  also  the 
force  of  wholly,  altogether  ; hence  it  is  supposed 
that  some  = same,  O.E.  samen,  together.  Cp. 
Spenser’s  phrase,  ‘ Light  and  dark  sam.’  ” That 
the  phrase  is  not  unique  in  modern  poetry,  and 
that  it  might  well  have  occurred  in  the  Earthly 
Paradise  without  special  archaic  reference,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.  Dr.  Morris  quotes — 

“ Stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some.” 
j Thomas  Bayne. 

Thomas  Moore  S.  ii.  427). — For  some 
notices  of  Thomas  Moore,  who  was  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  who  founded 
1 chantry  in  the  cathedral,  see  Dean  Milman’s 
Annals  of  St.  Paul’s,  pp.  149  and  515. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Bretherton  oe  Bretherton,  CO.  Lanc.  (6^'* 
3.  ii.  427). — A pedigree  of  this  family  was  entered 


at  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  1664-5,  which  has 
been  printed  by  the  Chetham  Society.  J.  E. 

Derivation  of  “Exta”  S.  ii.  428). 

Exta  is  a contraction  of  ec-i-sta,  a superlative  form 
from  ex  (ec),  meaning  “ most  prominent,”  i.e.  “ most 
important  ” (cp.  e^o^os  in  Homer).  It  was  applied 
therefore  to  the  most  important  of  the  entrails  for 
purposes  of  augury,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver. 
It  can  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  exitus  or 
exsecta ; but  it  is  a curious  accident  that  a word 
which  in  its  most  literal  sense  means  “out”  or 
“ outside,”  should  be  used  in  Latin  of  the  mner 
parts  of  the  body  (gi/repa),  or,  as  we  sometimes 
call  them,  the  “inwards.”  C.  S.  Jerram. 

“ The  Book  ; or,  Procrastinated  Memoirs  ” 
(6^“  S.  ii.  464,  497,  521).— I have  Pairburn’s 
Genuine  Edition  of  The  Booh,  including  the  De- 
fence of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval.”  On  the 
first  title-page  is  an  open  book,  on  which  is  written  : 

“ Delicate  Inveetigation.  I can,  in  the  face  of  the 
Almighty,  assure  your  Majesty  that  your  daughter-in- 
law  is  innocent. — Caroline.” 

The  second  title-page  has — 

“Anln:,uiry  or  Delicate  Investigation  into  the  Con- 
duct ol  ner  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  before 
Lords  Brskine,  Spencer,  Grenville,  and  Bllenborough, 
the  four  Special  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty 
in  the  Year  1806.  Reprinted  from  an  authentic  copy, 
superintended  through  the  press  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval.  Fourth  edition.  London,  1820.” 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  S.  ii. 
447  ; iii.  31). — There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of 
“ Thomas  Browne,  med.  doctor,”  in  a small  half- 
sheet. This  was  published  before  he  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.,  in  Sept.,  1671.  Before  his  Works, 
1686,  fob,  is  a portrait  engraved  by  R.  White. 
Others  were  engraved  by  Van  Hove,  P.  Vaudre- 
banc,  and  T.  Trotter  (see  Granger’s  Biog.  Hist.  iii. 
117,  V.  215).  Granger  says  : “ There  is  a portrait 
of  him. ..in  the  anatomy  school  at  Oxford  and  at 
Devonshire  House  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas, 
his  wife,  his  two  sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  in 
one  piece  by  Dobson.”  Sir  Thomas  had  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vived him.  This  son  was  Edward  Browne,  an 
eminent  physician,  who  attended  Charles  II.  on  his 
death-bed,  and  became  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  He  died  Aug.  27,  1708, 
and  a notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Biog. 
Brit.  ii.  638.  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

Portraits  of  the  author  of  Eeligio  Medici  are  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  St.  Peter’s, 
Norwich.  It  is  possible  that  the  second  named 
may  have  been  removed.  The  first  was  engraved 
by  White  for  the  folio  of  1686,  and  again  for 
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Bolin’s  three-volume  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  edited  by  Simon  Wilkin,  F.L.S. 

J.  H.  I. 

There  is  a portrait  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
Beligio  Medici,  published  in  1663.  Macaulay  in 
the  third  chapter  of  his  History  refers  to  a Tour  in 
Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browne,  son  of  Sir  T. 
Browne,  also  to  a Journal  by  the  same  author. 

Wii.  H.  Beet. 

There  is  a finely-engraved  portrait  of  the  author 
in  the  sixth  (and  best)  edition  of  the  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica  (1672).  This  edition  was  published 
under  the  author’s  care  ten  years  before  his  death  ; 
therefore  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
portrait  a good  one.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister. 

Leeds  Library. 

The  Hawick  “Riding  Song”  and  “Teribhs” 
(6^**  S.  ii.  446, 495).— A cheap  edition  of  this  song, 
at  twopence  or  threepence,  could  be  had  a few 
years  ago,  and  probably  can  be  had  still,  from 
any  bookseller  in  Hawick.  C. 


“ The  country  is  probably  that  of  Cabul.  It  is  a very 
ancient  denomination,  for  Ptolemy  calls  its  inhabitants 
Cabolitse  and  the  town  itself  Cabura,  which  is  obviously 
a corruption  from  Cabul,  for  the  Persian  name  for  a shed 
or  pent-house  is  indifferently  pronounced  calul  and  cahnr. 
Tradition  says  that  Cabul  was  built  by  an  ancient  king  of 
that  name,  and  the  place  where  he  lived  is  still  shown 
near  Cabul.  They  generally  call  him  Shah  Cabul.” 

At  p.  495,  after  speaking  of  Bamiyan  and  its 
distance  and  bearing  from  Cabura  or  Orthospana, 
the  present  city  of  Cabul,  he  says  : — 

“ One  of  the  Sanskrit  names  of  Cabul  is  Asa-vana,  and 
sometimes  by  contraction  Urd’h’-As-vana,  or,  as  it  is 
always  pronounced  in  the  spoken  dialects,  Urdh’  Ashban 
or  Asbana.  The  upper  Nilabi,  or  Naulibis  in  Ptolemy, 
falls  in  at  Ghorbund,  or  Gorasd  van  in  Sanskrit,  which 
appears  to  be  the  Alexandria  ad  Paropamisum  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander.” 

By-the-bye,  it  does  not  follow  that  Cabul  was  the 
first  name  of  the  river.  River  names  are  doubtless 
occasionally  derived  from  towns.  It  might  have 
been  called  “ the  river  of  Cabul,”  and  in  time  the 
Cabul.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Nice. 


Work  Songs  (5**^  S.  x.  344,  477  ; xl.  158  ; 6“* 
S.  ii.  473). — I have  come  across  some  more  examples 
of  these  in  Cover’s  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India, 
pp.  180-5.  Mr.  Cover  calls  them  by  the  better 
title  of  “ labour  songs.”  He  says  : — 

“ They  were  all  taken  down  on  the  spot  as  they  were 
sung  by  a gang  of  coolies  engaged  in  arduous  manual 
labour.  The  custom  follows  that  of  the  English  sailor — 
one  member  of  the  gang  gives  the  strain,  the  rest  join  in 
the  chorus.” — P.  180. 

C.  L,  CoMME. 

Charles  Marshall,  Painter  (6‘''  S.  i.  415  ; 
iii.  16). — This  landscape  painter  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  1828-78  (52  works)  ; at  the 
British  Institution,  1828-67  (52  works)  ; and  at 
Suffolk  Street,  1828-79  (138  works).  He  lived, 
1828-31,  at  24,  Everet  Street,  Russell  Square  ; 
1831-2,  at  14,  Parliament  Street  ; 1833-5,  at 
8,  Camming  Place,  Pentonville  ; 1835-41,  at 
62,  Upper  Stamford  Street ; 1846,  at  4,  Berners 
Street ; 1848-51,  at  35,  Haymarket  ; 1853-57,  at 
1,  Upton  Ro.ad,  Kilburn ; (in  1852,  1855,  1856,  and 
1857,  he  addresses  from  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre) ; 
1859-60,  at  4,  Park  Cottages,  Park  Village  East ; 
1861-2,  at  4,  Creat  Marlborough  Street ; 1863-66, 
at  13,  Douro  Place  ; 1867,  at  Meriden,  Coventry  ; 
1868-70,  at  35,  Haymarket ; 1872-3,  at  11,  Colden 
Square  ; and  1874-9,  at  72,  Park  Road,  Haver- 
stock  Hill.  I have  not  heard  of  his  death.  In 
1838  he  exhibited  a “ View  of  Shepperton  Lock, 
Evening.”  The  other  three  views  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  exhibited.  Algernon  Craves. 

Cabul  (6‘'’  S.  ii.  269,  418). — In  a paper  on 
Mount  Caucasus  {Asiatic  Researches,  vi.  486) 
Capt.  Francis  Wilford,  speaking  of  “CbaviH, 
where  gold  is  found,”  says : — 


Mr.  Cladstone’s  Latin  rendering  of  the 
Hymn  “ Rock  of  ages,”  &c.  (6**'  S.  ii.  346 ; iii. 
16). — Mr.  Terry  has  resolved  any  doubt  as  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Cladstone’s  grammar  in  his 
rendering  of  the  above  hymn  into  Latin.  Permit 
me  to  adduce  two  other  instances  from  Horace 
where  the  nominative  adjective  is  found  agreeing 
with  the  vocative  substantive,  and  vice  versa.  In  ' 
Ode  1,  ii.  11.  30-2 

“ Tandem  venitii,  precamur, 

Nube  candentes  bumeros  amictas 
Augur  Apollo.” 

Again,  at  11.  35-7  : — 

‘‘  Sive  neglectum  genus,  et  nepotes, 

Respicu  Auctor 

Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo.” 

R.  S.  Brooke,  D.D. 

Dublin. 

Layton  of  West  Layton  (b^**  S.  ii.  287,  351, 
457). — There  is  in  the  church  of  Kirby  Hill  (which 
is  the  parish  church  of  Kirby  Ravens  worth)  a 
monument  said  to  be  that  of  a member  of  the  Layton 
family,  and  probably  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Raine.  It  is  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  An  organ  has 
been  lately  built  close  in  front  of  it,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  anything  more  about  it.  I saw 
what  can  be  seen,  and  the  sexton  told  me  to 
whom  it  belonged.  I am  sorry  I can  tell  Mr. 
Carmichael  no  more  of  it.  C.  C.  C. 

Richard  Pomeroy  : Pomeroy  and  Harris 
Families  (6**^  S.  ii.  328,  493).— Mr.  Carmichael, 
in  noticing  my  query  concerning  the  descendants 
of  Richard  Pomeroy  of  Bowden,  calls  his  eldest 
son  Sir  Henry  Pomeroy.  I am  aware  the  Harleian 
Society  Visitation  calls  him  so,  but  I do  not  find 
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ny  authority  for  it  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  There 
j no  doubt  Edward  Harris  (to  whom  Cornworthy 
’riory  was  granted  in  1559)  and  his  son,  Sir 
'homas  Harris,  married  mother  and  daughter,  the 
econd  wife  of  the  former  being  Agnes  or  Anne, 
aughter  and  heiress  of  William  Huckmore,  and 
aother,  by  a subsequent  marriage  with  Henry 
’omeroy,  of  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  Thomas, 
on  of  Edward  Harris  by  his  first  wife.  W.  S. 

Edphuism  (6‘**  S.  ii.  346,  436). — Allow  me,  as 
,n  illustration,  to  refer  to  The  Monastery,  in 
rhich  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  most  graphically 
,nd  amusingly  drawn  the  character  of  a euphuist 
if  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  that  of  Sir  Piercie  Shaf- 
on.  How  very  easy  it  is  to  imagine  any  one 
)eing  the  “ homo  unius  libri  ” in  those  days,  when 
here  were  so  few  printed  books,  comparatively 
ipeaking,  in  existence. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Johnson’s  Eesidences  in  London  (d***  S.  ii. 
128,  355) 

“All  Johnson’s  places  of  resort  and  abode  are  vener- 

ible Nevertheless,  in  this  mad- whirling  all-forgetting 

[london,  the  haunts  of  the  mighty  that  were  can  seldom 

without  a strange  difficulty  be  found With  Samuel 

Johnson  may  it  prove  otherwise  1 A gentleman  of  the 
British  Museum  is  said  to  have  made  drawings  of  all  kn 
residences  : the  blessing  of  Old  Mortality  be  upon  him  ! ” 
—Carlyle’s  Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  iv.  p.  113,  edition 
rf  1872. 

To  what  does  this  refer? 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

6,  King’s  Bench  AValk,  Temple. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6‘‘'  S.  ii. 
429,  458).— 

“ There  is  no  home,”  &c. 

The  poem  was  written  by  Josiah  Conder.  I have  it, 
but  it  is  too  long  for  “ N.  & Q.,”  or  I should  have  been 
tempted  to  copy,  at  any  rate,  the  last  stanza,  which,  after 
half  a century,  I still  consider  very  beautiful. 

Anne  Bowman. 


:0aWtenanrou£t. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

Life  of  William  Blahe,  with  Selections  from  his  Poems 
and  other  Writings.  By  Alexander  Gilchrist.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  illustrated  from  Blake’s  own 
Works,  with  Additional  Letters  and  a Memoir  of  the 
Author.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  artist  is  never  paid ; it  is  the  artisan.”  Thus  wrote 
Goethe  of  Chodowiecki,  and  the  words  might  stand  for 
spigraph  to  the  story  of  William  Blake.  All  through  his 
pareer  he  seems  to  have  been  fighting  against  the  hard 
-ruth  of  this  maxim,  girding  at  it  or  fretting  under  it, 
Jut  absolutely  refusing  to  be  repressed  by  it.  The  only 
way  in  which  he  could  exist  at  all,  apart  from  the 
fostering  patronage  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Butts  and  Mr. 
Linnell,  was  by  engraving ; and  even  his  engraving, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Heaths  and  Schiavonettis, 


vvas  not  to  the  taste  of  his  public.  Now,  perhaps,  we 
should  prefer  to  the  work  of  either  of  those  popular 
artists  that  manly  style  which  could  lend  a semblance  of 
strength  even  to  the  smooth  elegance  of  Stothard ; but 
in  his  own  day  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  allow  him  to 
engrave  his  own  designs.  They  must  be  lucidly  trans- 
lated by  a more  compliant  burin.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  remarkable  that,  remanded  as  he  continually  was 
to  the  humbler  ofiices  of  art,  he  should  still  have  pre- 
served sufficient  enthusiasm  to  enable  him,  in  spite  of 
neglect  and  discouragement,  to  produce  such  splendidly 
iridividual  work  as  the  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Expe- 
rience, the  Gates  of  Paradise,  the  Grave,  and  the  magni- 
ficent Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  lob.  And  posterity— 
the  posterity  of  critics  and  connoisseurs,  at  all  events — 
has  long  done  justice  to  these  wonderful  performances. 
One  of  the  foremost  admirers  was  the  late  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
to  whose  excellent  biography  we  owe  it  that  Blake  is  no 
longer  a Pictor  Ignotus,  a qualification  which,  we  observe, 
is  very  properly  omitted  from  the  title-page  of  this  new 
edition.  We  say  “new  edition,”  though  the  words  but 
imperfectly  describe  the  present  handsome  reissue,  which 
is  something  more.  In  the  first  place,  it  includes  soma 
thirty  nevv  letters,  addressed  by  Blake  to  his  pinchbeck 
patron,  William  Hayley.  These,  the  majority  of  which 
belong  to  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  and  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
millan, are  of  the  highest  interest,  although  collectively 
they  convey  an  almost  painful  impression  of  that  entirely 
hollow  pact,  the  friendship  of  “ the  enthusiastic,  hope- 
fostered  visionary  ” (as  he  somewhere  styles  himself)  and 
the  scribbling,  flatulent  “ Hermit  of  Eartham.”  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  letter  defending  Fuseli,  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  unearthed  from  the  Monthly  Review  for  1806, 
with  its  vigorous  and  Hogarth-like  fling  at  dilettantism. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  also  much  extended  his  “ Cata- 
logue of  Paintings  and  Drawings  ” in  the  first  edition,  so 
as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  latest  date ; while  Mr.  F.  J. 
Shields  supplies  a new  and  careful  description  of  certain 
of  the  recently  discovered  designs  for  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts,  now  in  the  posjession  of  Mr.  Bain,  of  the 
Haymarket,  and  part  of  which,  engraved  by  Blake  him- 
self, were  published  by  Edwards,  of  New  Bond  Street,  in 
1797.  The  keenly  sympathetic  review  contributed  by 
Mr.  James  Smetham  to  the  London  Quarterly  is  printed 
in  the  second  volume,  which  fitly  closes  with  a brief  but 
welcome  memoir  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  by  his  widow.  So 
much  for  the  literary  additions  to  the  Life.  In  point  of 
embellishments  the  gain  is  equally  notable.  New  fac- 
similes of  the  Job  by  the  Typographic  Etching  Company 
replace  the  old  spotty  photo-lithographs  of  1863,  while  ex- 
cellent copies  of  sketches  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gilchrist  enable 
us  to  realize  the  Felpham  cottage,  with  its  “ thatched  roof 
of  rusted  gold,”  and  the  narrow  room  in  Fountain  Court, 
with  its  window  overlooking  the  muddy  Thames,  where 
Blake  drew,  and  dreamed,  and  died.  In  addition 
there  are  some  finely  engraved  cuts,  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Horace  Scudder’s  article  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  J une 
last,  a new  plate  from  the  Jeriisalem,  and  a striking 
design  to  Hamlet.  These,  with  a photographic  copy 
of  the  Phillips  portrait  in  the  Grave,  make  up  the  tale 
of  the  principal  supplementary  illustrations.  A very 
beautiful  cover,  contrived  by  Mr.  Shields  from  one  of 
Blake’s  fairy  designs,  completes  what,  without  any  reser- 
vation, is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
“ thorough  ” editions  of  a fine-art  book  which  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen. 

Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty  and  the  Re- 
formation Period.  Vol.  II.  By  S.  Hubert  Burke. 
(Hodges.) 

A PERUSAL  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Burke's  work 
has  only  served  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  we  formed 
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and  expressed  on  its  predecessor.  Both  parts  are  con- 
spicuous for  the  same  merits  and  the  same  faults.  No 
one  can  read  them  through — and  we  may  claim  for  our- 
selves that  Ave  have  carefully  studied  their  contents 
without  recognizing  that  the  author  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  period,  or  without  acquiescing 
in  the  justice  of  his  verdicts  on  the  characters  of  most  of 
its  chief  actors.  Most  of  the  principal  noblemen  are  now 
acknowledged  to  have  been  time-servers,  supporting  or 
abandoning  each  religious  party  in  turn  as  its  fortunes 
rose  or  fell— true  to  no  principle  save  that  of  enriching 
their  families  Avith  the  spoils  of  the  church  Avhich  they 
professed  themselves  desirous  of  strengthening.  The 
Avorld  has  gradually  discovered  that  the  leading  poli- 
ticians under  Henry  VIII.  Avere  not  endoAA-ed  Avith  such 
lofty  qualities  as  partisan  historians  of  past  ages  had 
assumed,  and  it  tolerates  language  noAV  Avhich  forty  years 
ago  would  have  been  borne  down  to  the  earth  under  a 
storm  of  condemnation.  Even  with  this  change  of 
opinion  the  charity  of  Mr.  Burke’s  readers  must  not  un- 
frequently  be  subjected  to  a severe  strain  ; sometimes  it 
must  break  doAvn  altogether  under  the  Aveight  of  the 
burden.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  his  Avant  of 
consideration  for  the  dangers  Avhich  lay  in  waiting  for 
the  statesmen  of  the  Tudors  Avill  bo  found  in  the  reflec- 
tions on  the  career  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  por- 
trait of  that  unhappy  man  is  painted  in  the  darkest 
colours— there  is  no  relief  to  the  sombreness  of  the 
picture.  Even  in  the  facts  of  the  archbishop’s  life  Mr. 
Burke  cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  If  Cranmer  was 
born  in  1489,  as  stated  correctly  on  the  first  page  of  this 
volume,  he  could  not  have  been  in  his  thirty-ninth  year 
in  1523  (p.  5),  nor  could  he  have  been  forty-nine  at  the 
time  of  his  second  marriage  in  Germany.  What  justifi- 
cation Mr.  Burke  can  allege  for  calling  the  archbishop’s 
mother  by  the  name  of  Mary,  Ave  know  not ; the  heraldic 
visitation  calls  her  Agnes  Hatfield.  When  Ave  find  an 
author  stumbling  in  places  where  Ave  can  follow  in  his 
steps,  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  accepting  im- 
plicitly his  Gjjinions  on  points  where  it  is  impossible  to 
corroborate  his  statements.  We  cannot  but  enter  a 
decided  protest  against  the  vagueness  with  which  Mr. 
Burke  often  quotes  his  authorities.  Bare  references  to 
Lord  Herbert’s  Life  of  Henry  and  White-Kennet  are 
enough  to  make  the  hair  of  the  student  “ turn  white  in 
a single  night”  Avith  indignation.  Why  Avill  he  not 
adopt  in  this  matter  the  advice  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  secure  a Avider  popularity  for  his  labours?  He  must 
surely  be  conscious  that  the  difficulty  which  Avill  beset 
any  one  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  his  con- 
clusions Avill  prove  a sore  hindrance  to  the  use  of  these 
volumes. 

New  Pleadings  and  Renderings  of  Shal-espeare’ s Tragedies. 

By  Henry  Halford  Vaughan.  Vol.  I.  (C.  Kegan 

Paul  & Co.) 

The  attempt  to  restore  the  text  of  Shakspeare  offers 
fewer  attractions  and  needs  more  labour  than  the  work 
of  a simple  commentator.  Yet  the  less  attractive  task  is 
sometimes  the  most  useful,  since  without  it  much  of 
Shakspearian  commentary  is  but  wasted  industry.  The 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  Neio  Readings^  and 
Renderings,  containing  King  John,  Richard  11.,  and 
Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  seems  to  us  to  possess  a 
peculiar  value  for  lovers  of  the  great  English  dramatist. 
The  learned  leisure  of  a man  of  letters  is  often  the  source 
whence  spring  happy  suggestions,  almost  revelations, 
respecting  the  subject  Avhich  occupies  his  mind.  Besides 
this  advantage,  Mr.  Vaughan  possesses  mental  gifts 
which  qualify  him  to  perform  successfully  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  He  brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
trained  powers  of  criticism,  a keen  insight  into  the 


workings  of  the  poet’s  mind,  and  an  acquaintance  with  his 
methods  and  his  mannerisms.  He  is  rather  a practical 
than  a theoretical  reformer.  He  neither  makes  altera- 
tions to  display  his  ingenuity,  nor  does  he  emend  to 
effect  a fancied  improvement  or  to  satisfy  his  precon-  ' 
ceived  theories.  Where  the  text  affords  a satisfactory 
meaning  he  scrupulously  adheres  to  it,  and  only  exercises 
his  power  of  conjectural  criticism  Avhen  the  corruption 
of  a passage  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  some 
patent  ambiguity  of  expression  or  from  some  deficiency 
or  excess  in  the  scansion.  Reckless  excision  or  sweeping 
changes  are  generally  the  result  of  haste,  where  the  evil 
is  seen,  but  the  remedy  is  not  readily  discoverable.  The 
expenditure  of  labour  is  more  truly  gauged  by  the  slight- 
ness than  by  the  extent  of  an  alteration.  In  all  his 
emendations  Mr.  Vaughan  endeavours  to  give  sense  to 
corrupt  passages  by  the  slightest  change  possible,  and  a 
comparison  of  his  simplicity  with  the  elaboration  of 
some  of  his  predecessors  will  attest  both  his  labour  and 
his  success.  The  apparent  obviousness  of  many  of  his  | 
suggestions  excites  surprise — in  such  cases  the  highest 
praise — that  no  one  ever  thought  of  them  before.  Space 
does  not  permit  us  to  quote  examples  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
skill  in  textual  criticism  from  a work  which  all  Shak- 
spearian readers  would  do  well  to  read.  We  shall  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  publication  of  the  succeed- 
ing volumes,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  equal 
merit  to  the  first. 


We  hope  to  give  a Note  next  week  on  the  Library  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  FelloAV 
and  Librarian  of  Balliol  College. 


jUotircrf  to  dorrc^panUrutjC. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith.  I 

John  Glasscock. — Rimmer’s  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of 
England,  1875.  See  also  Journal  of  the  British  Archceo-  ' 
logical  Association,  vol.  xxxiii.,  pt.  iv,,  Dec.,  1877, 

The  Ancient  Churchyard  Crosses  of  Staffordshire,  by 
C.  Lynam ; and  consult  references,  s.v.  “ Crosses  ” in 
Genl.  Index,  vols.  i.-xxx,  of  the  Journal  (printed  for  the 
Association,  1875). 

E.  C.  Hulme. — The  question  is  one  which  constantly 
crops  up,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  arguments,  how- 
ever sound,  convince  those  who  do  not  desire  to  be 
convinced. 

Alex.  Ferghsson. — Larousse  (Or.  Diet.  Univ.)  writes 
the  name  Ivanhoe  in  the  article  dedicated  to  that  novel. 
The  Firmin-Didot  form,  Ivanhoe,  is  only  a different 
mode  of  marking  a pronunciation  identical  Avith  that  in 
Larousse. 

Enquirer.— Dio  Cassius,  translated  by  Manning,  1704. 
Eginhard,  in  Latin  and  French,  by  Teulet,  published  by 
Soc.  de  I’Hist,  de  France,  1840-43.  We  think  we  have 
seen  an  English  translation  announced  lately,  but  are 
unable  to  specify  the  publisher. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception, 
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; THE  LIBRARY  OP  BALLIOL  COLLEGE.  OXFORD. 
The  annals  of  a college  library  can  rarely  be 
traced  with  an  approach  to  continuity,  and  those 
of  Balliol  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  When 
j Dervorguilla,  our  pious  foundress,  arranged  for  the 
I living  together  of  her  “ pauperes  scholares,”  it  is 
i not  probable  that  the  idea  of  a library  had  sug- 

B gested  itself  to  her.  Whatever  books  the  old  Dotnus 
de  Balliolo  possessed  were  doubtless  too  well  worn 
I to  last  many  centuries ; and  the  same  remark 
;;  is  probably  true  of  the  volumes  which  Richard 
ij  de  Bury  (tutor  of  Edward  III.)  bequeathed  to 
i|  Durham  College  in  this  university,  and  some  of 
I.  which  are  said  to  have  found  their  way,  on  the 
h dissolution  of  “ Durham,”  into  the  library  of 
i\  Balliol  College  (Wood’s  History  and  Antiquities  of 
1 1 ihe  University  of  Oxford,  by  Gutch,  vol.  ii. 

I pp.  910-11).  Our  library  of  printed  books,  how- 
( ever,  proves  that  the  Fellows  of  the  college  were 
( learned  and  cultivated  men,  capable  of  appreciating 

ii  Elorio’s  Montaigne  andi  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  subtle 
I historical  disquisitions,  as  well  as  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  professional  theology.  Great  care  must 
> have  been  taken  in  forming  our  fine  collection  of 
I historical  tracts,  which,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
I O.xford  historical  libraries,  has  not  yet,  perhaps, 


been  adequately  examined.  The  study  of  medicine, 
too,  a,ppears  to  have  been  zealously  prosecuted  at 
one  time  in  Balliol  ; otherwise  how  can  we  account 
for  the  copious  store  of  antiquated  medical  litera- 
ture which  loads  some  of  our  shelves  1 For  an 
Oxford  college  library  is  no  bad  index  to  the  state 
of  learning  and  education  at  various  periods  of  our 
academical  history ; and  though  for  a time  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  interest  of  our  Fellows  were 
mainly  centred  on  rapidly  obsolescent  editions  of 
classical  texts,  or  at  any  rate  on  a very  narrow 
study  of  classical  philology,  no  one  who  observes 
our  additions  for  the  last  thirty  years  at  least  will 
hesitate  to  infer  that,  year  by  year,  our  conception 
of  study,  of  antiquity,  and  of  education  has  been 
widening.  There  is  an  interesting  entry  in  a 
register  of  donations  to  the  library  consisting  of  an 
extract  from  the  will  of  a Mr.  Payne,  a Fellow  of 
the  college,  who  died  early.  It  states  that  the 
donor  leaves  certain  German  works  to  the  library 
(theology,  church  history,  and  poetry  are  all  repre- 
sented) in  the  hope  that  other  members  of  the 
society  may  be  stirred  up  to  cultivate  a language 
and  a literature  so  fruitful  in  results.  I think 
that  the  advice  has  not  been  ill  attended  to.  Until 
the  recent  transformation  of  our  Balliol  library, 
the  majority  of  the  works  added  annually  to  the 
collection  were  of  continental  origin.  It  is  true 
a liberal-minded  donor  to  some  extent  restored  the 
balance  of  the  languages  by  the  legacy  of  a large 
collection  of  English  theological  books  of  the  past 
and  the  present  century ; but  the  collection  is  wisely 
kept  apart,  and  awaits  the  disturbing  hand  of  a 
future  historian  of  the  lower  theology.  It  is  niucli 
to  be  regretted  that  the  college,  which  had  the 
option  of  selecting  some  of  the  books  or  taking 
them  all  en  masse,  did  not  make  a better  use  of  its 
discretion.  Fifty  or  a hundred  books  would  have 
been  an  ample  allowance. 

About  three  years  ago  the  college,  having  at  its 
disposal  a line  old  dining  hall,  released  from  its 
former  use  by  the  splendid  building  which  now 
domineers  over  the  garden  quadrangle,  bethought 
itself  of  converting  it  into  a new  libr.iry  and  read- 
ing room.  Several  years  previously  a special 
library,  on  a very  small  scale,  had  been  set  on  foot 
for  the  undergraduates,  but  it  was  felt  that,  in  the 
greatly  increased  size  of  the  college,  something 
more  adequate  to  the  wants  of  young  students  was 
highly  desirable.  Let  me  state,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  Balliol  had  for  some  years  past  done 
its  utmost  to  improve  its  library  from  the  point  of 
view  of  special  learning. 

When  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro,  now  Vice-Provost  of 
Oriel,  broached  the  idea  of  “aiding  or  relieving 
the  Bodleian  by  the  arrangement  that  each  college 
should  develope  a particular  part  of  literature” 
(see  Mr.  Madan’s  article  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  G‘''  S.  ii. 
321),  the  Balliol  librarian  was  one  of  the  consent- 
ing parties,  and  the  result  is  that  in  several  depart- 
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ments  this  library  is,  or  was  at  any  r.ate,  better 
supplied  than  any  other  college  library  in  Oxford 
except  Queen’s.  The  subjects  of  philosophy,  theo- 
logy (particularly  German),  and  the  history  of  re- 
ligions deserve  to  be  honourably  mentioned,  though 
since  the  popularizing  tendency  has  gained  ground 
in  our  society  the  specializing  has  fallen  somewhat 
into  arrears.  The  library  is  now,  excluding  the 
older  books,  a collection  of  the  best  standard 
works  and  books  of  reference  in  the  subjects  most 
studied  in  Oxford  (with  a large  sprinkling  of 
wissenscliaftlich  works  in  other  languages  than 
English,  and  therefore  adapted  to  few  but  graduate 
readers, — unhappily  our  undergraduate  students 
seem  to  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  reading  books 
not  in  the  vernacular). 

Our  collection  of  manuscripts  is  a large  one,  but 
contains  few  of  interest  except  to  very  special 
scholars.  Our  greatest  benefactor  was  William 
Grey,  Bishop  of  Ely  [and  Lord  Treasurer,  1454-78]. 
He  endowed  us  with  not  less  than  127  MSS., 
including  some,  exquisitely  written,  of  works  of 
Cicero.  It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  important 
hiss,  when  so  much  depends  on  knowledge  of 
subjects  not  those  of  the  present  writer.  “ One 
of  your  MSS.  of  Isidorus’s  Etymologice,”  writes 
Mr.  Madan  of  Brasenose,  “certainly  supplements 
all  published  editions  in  several  passages.”  But 
hir.  Coxe’s  Catalogi.ie  is  accessible,  and  to  his 
pages  I refer  the  reader.  He  does  not,  indeed,  in- 
clude our  most  recent  benefactions,  mostly  due  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Greville  Chester.  These  con- 
sist of  various  Oriental  manuscripts — Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Armenian  (not,  however,  of  critical 
importance)— acquired  by  him  in  his  Eastern 
travels.  Among  our  printed  books  I ought  to 
mention  a choice  collection  of  English  trans- 
lations, and  of  early  editions  and  translations 
generally,  of  the  Bible  ; a copy  of  the  1512  folio 
edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  with  remarkable  MS. 
notes  ; and  two  copies  of  Dean  Nowell’s  Small 
Catechism,  both  of  which  are  the  only  copies 
known  of  their  editions.  I may  add  a copy  of  an 
Italian  translation  (interesting  from  the  name  of 
its  author,  Brunetto  Latini)  of  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle, printed  at  Lyons  anno  1568. 

T.  K.  Chetnk. 

Balliol  College. 


THE  “EOUEN”  ROLL  OF  ARMS. 
{Conchidedfrom  6^'‘  S.  ii.  464.) 

..T  „ Folio  .Spa 

38.  “Le  S''  de  ffelton.”  Gu.,  2 lions  passant 

arg.,  crowned  or*  ...  42'’  1 

39.  “ Le  S'  Bardolplie.”  Az.,  3 cinquefoils  or  42'’  2 

40.  “Le  Staple.”  Arg.,  2 bars  nebulde  sa.,  on 

a chief  gu.  a lion  passant  gardant  or  ...  42'’  3 


* G.  gives  instead,  Gu.,  three  lions  ramjiant  arg.  (not 
crowned). 


Folio  Space 

41.  “Le  Cynq  porteS.”  Per  pale  gu.  and  az. , 

3 demi-lions  passant  gardant  conjoined 
in  pale  with  as  many  demi-hulks  of 


ships  or  42’’  4 

42.  “ Le  S' Harrington.”  Sa.,  a fret  arg.  ...  42'’  5 

43.  “ Le  S'  de  Wells.”  Or,  a lion  ramp.,  tail 

forked,  sa.  ...  ...  ...  ...  42'’  6 

44.  “ Le  S' Charleton.”  Or,  a lion  ramp.  gu.  42*’  7 

45.  “ Le  S' Matrevers.”  Quarterly,  1 and  4, 

Gu.,  a lion  ramp,  or;  2 and  3,  Sa.,  a 

fret  or  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  42*’  8 


46.  “ Le  S'Lattymer.”  Gu.,  a cross  patonce or  42'’  9 
The  next  shield  is  left  blank  (1  indicates 

separation  between  barons  and  knights)  42’’  10 

47.  “ Monsyer  John  Stanly.”  Quarterly, 

1 and  4,  Or,  on  a chief  indented  dan- 
cettee  of  3 indents  az.  as  many  roundles 
arg.;  2 and  3,  Arg.,  on  a bend  az.  3 
stags’  heads  caboshed  or  * ...  ...  42*"  11 

48.  “Monsyer  John  Cheney.”  Quarterly, 

1 and  4,  Or,  a lion  ramp,  per  fess  gu. 
and  sa. ; 2 and  3,  Chequy  or  and  az.,  a 
fess  gu.,  frettee  erm.f  ...  ...  ...  42'’  12 

49.  “ Monsyer  William  Cheney.”  Quarterly, 

1 and  4,  Az.,  a cross  patoncef  or;  2 and 
3,  Gu.,  on  5 fusils  in  fess  arg.  as  many 
escallops  sa.  42’’  13 

50.  “ Mounsyer  William  Bourcher.”  Quar- 

terly, 1 and  4,  Arg.,  on  across  engrailed 
gu.  inter  4 water-bougets  sa.  a martlet 
... ; § 2 and  3,  Gu.,  a fess  arg.  inter  6 

billets  or  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  42'’  14 

51.  “ Mounsyer  John  Souohe.”  Quarterly,  1 

and  4,  Gu.,  semee  of  roundles  or,  a 
canton  erni. ; 2 and  3,  Arg.,  a fess  dan- 
cettee  sa.  bezantee  ...  ...  ...  42’’  15 

52.  “Mounsyer  John  Popham.”  Quarterly, 

1 and  4,  Gu.,  a chevron  arg.  inter  lO 
roundles  or;  2 and  3,  Arg.,  on  a chief 
gu.  a roundle  inter  2 stags’  heads  ca- 
boshed or  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  42'’  16 

53.  “ Mounsyer  John  Blunte.”  Barry  nebulde 

of  6 or  and  sa.|| 42*’  17 

54.  “ Mounsyer  John  Cornwayle.”  Erm.,  a 

lion  ramp,  gu.,  crowned  or,  within  a 
bordure  sa.  bezantee  ...  ...  ...  42'’  18 

55.  “ Mounsyer  Richard  Darrundell.”  Quar- 

terly, 1 and  4,  Sa.,  a fret  or;  2 and  3, 

Gu.,  a lion  ramp,  or ; and  over  all  a 
crescent  ...‘f  42'’  19 

56.  “Mounsier  Walter  Hungerford.”  Quar- 

terly, 1 and  4,  Sa. , two  bars  and  in  chief 
3 roundles  arg. ; 2 and  3,  Per  pale  in- 
dented dancettee  gu.  and  vert,  a chevron 
or 42'’  20 

57.  “ Monsyer  Ratfe  Rocheford.”  Quarterly, 

1 and  4,  Gu.,  an  eagle  displayed  or ; 


■*  The  quarters  are  reversed  in  G.  (i.e.,  it  is  Stanley 
quartering  Lathom,  not  LaiJiom  quartering  Stanley). 

f In  G.  the  second  and  third  are  simply  Chequy  or 
and  az. ; there  is  no  fess. 

The  cross  is  “flory  ” in  G.,  not  “patonce.” 

G.  has  the  cross  charged  with  an  annulet,  not  a 
martlet. 

II  This  shield  is  not  completed  in  G.,  but  pencilled 
for  a quarterly  coat,  i.e.  1 and  4,  ...,  2 bars  nebulee  ...; 
2 and  3,  ...,  a castle  triple  towered  ... 

^ In  G.  the  lions  also  are  charged  on  the  shoulder 
with  a crescent  azure,  the  crescent  in  centre  being  of 
like  tincture. 
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2 and  3,  Quarterly  gu.  and  or,  within 
a bordure  sa.  bezantse  ... 

58.  “Mounsyer  Hugh  Stafford.”  Or,achevron 

and  bordure  gu 

59.  “Mounsyer  Delingregge.”  Arg.,  a cross 

engrailed  gu 

60.  “ Mounsyer  Walter  Clopton.”  Sa,  a bend 

arg.,  cotised  or* * * §  ... 

61.  “Mounsyer  Hewgh  Walterton.”  Barry 

of  6 arg.  and  gu.,  over  all  3 crescents 
sa.,  2 and  1 

62.  “ Mounsyer  Pelham.”  Az.,  3 pelicans 

arg.,  2 and  1,  vulning  themselves  gu. 

63.  “Mounsyer  Percyvall  Sowdan.”  Quar- 

terly, 1 and  i,  Gu.,  a man's  head 
couped  at  the  neck  and  wreathed  arg. ; 
2 and  3,  Sa.,  3 cinquefoils  arg, f 

64.  “Mounsyer  Will’  Arches.”  Gu.,  3 double 

arches,  2 and  1,J  arg 

65.  “ Mounsyer  Will’ Grauntsoun.”  Paly  of  6 

arg.  and  az.,  on  a bend  gu.  3 buckles  or 

66.  “Mounsyer  Andrew  Butler.”  Quarterly, 

1 and  4,  Gu.,  a cross  moline  arg.  within 
a bordure  engrailed  or ; 2 and  3,  Arg., 
6 covered  cups  8a.§ 

67.  “ Mounsyer  Will’  Lyle.”  Or,  a fess  inter 

2 chevrons  sa 

68.  “Mounsyer  Edmonde  Thorpe.”  Az.,  3 

crescents  arg 

69.  “ Mounsyer  ffelbridge.”  Or,  ||  a lion  ramp. 

gu 

70.  “Monsyer  Courtney.”  Or,  3 roundles  gu. 

and  a label  of  as  many  pendants  az., 
each  charged  with  3 annulets  arg. 

71.  “Mounsyer  Swinebourne.”  Quarterly,  1 

and  4,  Or,  a saltire  engrailed  sa.  2 
and  3,  Gu.,  crusilly  and  3 boars’  heads 
arg.  

72.  “Mounsyer  Will’  Bedwell.”  Quarterly, 

1 and  4,  Gu.,  a goat  saliant  or ; 2 and  3, 
Or,  an  eagle  displayed  vert  

73. **  “ Monsyer  Hewgh  Standysh.’’  Az.,  3 

dishes  arg.  and  a label  of  as  many 
pendants  orff  

74.  “ Mounsyer  Edward  Perres.”J7  Quarterly 

arg.  and  sa.  

75.  “Mounsyer  Thomas  Trevet.”  Arg.,  a 

trivet  sa.  ...  

76.  “Monsyer  Deverous.”  Arg.,  a fess  and  in 

chief  3 roundles  gu 

77.  “ Mounsyer  Hoo.”  Quarterly  sa.  and  arg. 

78.  “ Mounsyer  Thomas  Erpingham.”  Vert, 

an  inescutcheon  within  an  orle  of  mart- 
lets arg 


Folitt  Space 

43  1 

43  2 

43  3 

43  4 

43  5 

43  6 

43  7 

43  8 

43  9 

43  10 
43  11 
43  12 
43  13 

43  14 

43  15 

43  16 

43  17 

43  18 

43  19 

43  20 
dS”  1 

43'’  2 


* G.  has  the  cotises  dancettee,  and  the  chief  point 
of  the  bend  charged  with  an  annulet  sable. 

t The  second  and  third  quarters  are  not  finished  in  G. 

J In  G.  the  pillars  of  the  arches  are  or,  only  the  arch 
itself  being  argent. 

§ The  second  and  third  quarters  are  not  filled  in  in  G., 
the  first  and  fourth  being  Gu.,  a cross  arg.,  and  a bend 
engrailed  or. 

II  G.  has  the  field  ermine. 

^ In  G.  the  saltires  are  charged  with  an  annulet  ... 

**  Between  Nos.  72  and  73  G.  gives  an  additional  coat 
(which  makes  his  total  up  to  108),  viz.  “ Willelmus 
Wisham.”  Sa.,  a fess  inter  6 martlets  arg. 

ft  This  shield  not  completed  in  G. 

it  In  G.  the  name  is  “ Edw : Perrers  ” (the  surname 
being  in  pencil  only). 


79. 

80. 
81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 
87. 
83. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100 

101 

102 

103 


Monsyer  Trumpington.”  Az.,  crusilly 

and  2 hautboys  addorsed  or  

‘Mounsyer  Raffe  Bracebridge.”  Vair 

arg.  and  sa.,  a fess  gu 

‘ Mounsyer  Thomas  Fogge.”*  Arg.,  on 
a fess  inter  3 annulets  sa.  3 pierced 
mullets  of  the  field 

‘ Mounsyer  Nicholas  Hawte.”  Arg.,  on  a 
bend  az.  3 lions  passant  or 
‘ Mounsyer  Thomas  Tunstall.”  Sa.,  3 

combs  arg.,  2 and  1 

‘ Mounsyer  John  Curson.”  Erm.,  a bend 
chequy  arg.  and  sa. 

‘ Mounsyer  Curson.”  Erm.,  a bend  chequy 
arg.  and  ea. ; in  sinister  chief  a martlet 

gu.  

‘ Robert  Curson.”  Gu.,  on  a bend  inter 

6 billets  or,  3 escallops  sa 

‘John  More.”  Sa.,  3 cinquefoils  arg., 

pierced  gu.  

Le  S'  de  Kyme.”  Quarterly,  1 and  4, 
Gu.,  crusilly  and  a cinquefoil  or ; 2 and 
3,  Az  , crusilly  and  a chevron  or 
‘ Monsyer  John  Tiptofte.”  Arg.,  asaltire 
engrailed  gu.  and  alabel  of  3 pendants  az. 
'Monsyer  Raffe  Velemano.”f  Gu., 3 birds 

inter  2 cotises  arg.  

Monsyer  Robert  Umfreyville.”  Gu.,  a 
cinquefoil  within  an  orle  of  cross 
crosslets  orf 

Monsyer  Hewgh  Lutterell.”  Or,  a bend 
inter  6 martlets  sa. ; a bordure  engrailed 

of  the  second  

' Mounsyer  Pyers  Buckton.”  Quarterly 
arg.  and  gu.,  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  3 goats  statant,  2 and  1,  arg., 

attired  or§  

Mounsyer  Richard  Redman.”  Gu.,  3 
lozenge  cushions  erm.,  tasselled  or 
Mounsyer  John  Strange.”  Gu.,  two  lions 
passant  arg.,  each  charged  on  the 
shoulder  with  a fleur-de-lis  sa.|l 
John  Norburye.”  Sa.,  on  a chevron 
inter  3 bulls’  heads  caboshed  arg.  a 

fleur-de-lis  of  the  field 

■ Mounsyer  Henry  Kardelecke.”  Az.,  a 

castle  triple  towered  or^  

The  Lord  S‘  Amand.”  Or,  a fret  sa., 
and  on  a chief  of  the  second  3 roundles 

of  the  field  

S''  Henry  Halshum.”  Or,  a chevron  en- 
grailed inter  3 lions’  heads  erased  gu. 
“S'' ffelbridge.”  Or,  a lion  ramp.  gu.  ... 
“S‘  Norteyn.”  Per  pale  gu.  and  az.,  a 

lion  ramp,  erm 

“ S'  John  Sturton.”  Sa.,  a bend  or  inter 
6 roundles,**  barry  wavy  of  6 arg.  and 

[az.J  (“fountains”)  

“ Sir  John  Daperscourte.”  Erm.,  3 bars 
humettee  gu.ff 


Folio  Space 

43'>  3 
43”  4 

43”  5 
43”  6 
43”  7 
43”  8 

43”  9 
43”  10 
43”  11 

43”  12 
43”  13 
43”  14 

43”  15 

43”  16 

43”  17 
43”  18 

43”  19 

43”  20 
44  1 

44  2 

44  3 

44  4 

44  5 

44  6 

44  7 


* G.  has  the  name  written  “ Forge,”  and  gives  Uoo 
annulets  in  base  (four  in  all,  instead  of  three). 

f In  G.  the  name  is  written  “ August ; Valenan.’’ 

X G.  has  in  the  dexter  chief  a crescent  ...  (for  differ- 
ence). 

§ This  shield  is  not  filled  in  in  G. 

II  G.  has  only  the  top  lion  charged  with  the  fleur-de-lis. 
^ This  shield  is  left  blank  in  G. 

**  G.  gives  only  three  roundles,  instead  of  six. 
ft  G.  has  Ermine,  three  cocks  gules. 
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lOi.  S' Inge  leves.”*  Gu.,  3 barsgemelles 

or,  and  a canton  arg.  billetty  ea.  ...  41  8 

105.  “ S''  W"  Loring.”  Qnartei  ly  arg.  and  gu. ; 

over  all  a bend  of  the  second  ...  ...  44  9 

103.  “b"  Tboinaa  Arthur."  Gu.,  a chevron 

arg.  inter  3 clarions  orf  ...  ...  44  10 

107.  “ S'' Warberton.”  Arg.,  3 birds  sa.l  ...  44  11 


James  Greenstreet. 

P.S. — Daring  the  passing  of  this  roll  through 
the  press,  it  lias  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
castles  in  the  coat  of  Cobhani,  No.  17,  were 
doubtless  introduced  by  the  Ilarleian  G137  copyist, 
Bir  John  Oldcastle  being  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
siege.  The  entry  probably  relates  to  the  lord  of 
Sterborough,  and  the  charges  on  the  chevrons 
should  be  three  estoiles  sa.,  not  lions  rampant. 
Guillim’s  copy  has  a chevron  tricked  in  ink  in 
each  of  the  four  quarters,  but  nothing  else  added, 
'which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  what  the  charges  were  in- 
tended for. 


PIUYATB  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE 
RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

2.  From  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  A.  Greville,  Bath 
King-at-Arms  : — 

“ West  Molesey,  Surrey,  14  March,  1852. 

“ My  dear  Grevilee, 

“ Ask  the  Duke,  from  me,  to  be  so  good  as 
to  answer  this  question  ; — 

“ M.  Lamartine,  amongst  other  wonderful  (as 
they  seem  to  me)  stories,  says  that  at  the  last 
charge  at  Waterloo,  the  Duke  himself  drew  his 
sahrc,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
column  of  cavalry  ‘charged  lilce  a common  trooper.’ 
I don’t  think  that  the  Duke  ever  forgot  that  he 
was  a general  and  not  a trooper.  It  would  not  sur- 
pri.se  me  to  hear  that  be  had  not  even  drawn  his 
sword  that  day.  Perhaps  also  I might  venture  to 
ask  his  Grace  whether  he  did  say  ‘ Up  Guards  and 
at  them.’  This  also  is  very  unlike  him  ; but  it 
was  certainly  a moment  in  which  he  might  have 
departed  from  his  usual  style.  Pray  let  me  have 
your  answer  as  soon  as  you  can  find  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  the  Duke.  Give  him  my  affec- 
tionate regards,  and,  I fear,  fareioells ! I write 
from  bed,  where  I am  confined  by  (we  think)  some 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  can  (tho’  the  danger  may 
not  be  immediate)  hardly  hope  that  I shall  ever 
again  see  my  illustrious  and  dear  friend. 

“ Ever,  my  dear  Greville, 

“ faithfully  yours, 

“ A.  Greville,  Esq.  “ J.  W.  Croker.” 

* In  G.  the  name  is  written  “ Inglows.” 

+ This  shield  is  not  completed  in  G.  The  name  stands 
as  “ Thomas  Archer.” 

+ G.  draws  the  birds  as  shovellers,  and  against  the 
first  four  of  the  shields  which  succeed  this  one  is  written 
in  pencil : “Note  wl.eth[er]  these  tha[t]  follow  w[ere] 
at  the  sei[ge].”  They  belong,  however,  to  the  collection 


On  the  above  letter  is  endorsed  the  following 
memorandum,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  : — 

“ I certainly  did  not  draw  my  sword.  I may 
have  ordered  and  I dare  say  I did  order  the 
charge  of  the  Cavalry  and  pointed  out  its  direction, 
but  I did  not  charge  as  a common  trooper.  I 
have  at  all  times  been  in  the  habit  of  covering  as 
much  as  possible  the  troops  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  cannon.  I place  them  behind  the  top  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  make  them  sit  and  lie  down 
the  better  to  cover  them  from  the  fire.  After  the 
fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  the  enemy’s  troops  may 
have  advanced,  or  a favorable  opportunity  of 
attacking  might  have  arrived.  What  I must 
have  said,  and  possibly  did  say,  was,  ‘ Stand  up  1 
Guards  ! ’ and  then  gave  the  commanding  officers 
the  order  to  attack. 

“ My  common  practice  in  a defensive  position 
was  to  attack  the  enemy  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  he  was  about  to  attack  our  troops  ! 

“ I am  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that  you  are 
unwell.  You  must  keep  yourself  quiet  and  take 
rest.” 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1“  S.  v.  396,  425 ; vi.  11,  400 ; viii 
111,  184,  204,  275;  x.  90.] 


A Eight  of  Way  through  Middue  Temple 
Lane. — On  the  gates  forming  the  entrance  to 
Middle  Temple  Lane  from  the  Embankment  is  ' 
affixed  a notice  to  the  effect  that  this  entrance 
(which  is  the  only  exit  from  Middle  Temple  Lane 
to  the  Embankment)  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
those  resident  in  the  two  Temples,  or  having 
business  there.  The  Temples  being  private  pro- 
perty, it  is  clear  that  all  ways  into  or  through 
them  ave  primd  facie  private  ways,  and  the  public 
is  only  permitted  to  use  them  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  But  there  seems  reason  I 
for  believing  that  this  presumption  of  exclusive  \ 
right  in  the  members  of  the  Temple  to  the  use  of  ' 
Middle  Temple  Lane  can  be  rebutted,  and  that  by  | 
showing  a right  of  way  for  the  public  (possibly  for  | 
limited  purposes)  over  the  same  during  the  day- 
time. Although  we  cannot  show  the  existence  of 
such  a right  as  this  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Eichard  I.  (the  commencement  of  legal 
memory),  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  do 
so,  yet  we  can  show  that  it  was  in  existence 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  thus  raising  a pre- 
sumption that  it  existed  at  the  former  date.  There 
are  three  mandates  of  that  king,  dated  respec- 
tively 2 Nov.,  2 Edw.  III.  (1329),  15  Jan., 

3 Edw.  III.  (1330),  and  10  March,  28  Edw.  III. 
(1354).  The  first  of  these  is  headed,  “ de  portis 
novi  Templi  Londonias  per  majorem  obfirmatis, 

of  arms  temp.  Edward  IV.,  wliicb  in  the  Harleian  MS. 
6137  likewise  follows  the  “R.cuen”  Roll,  and  is  known 
as  the  “Gentry”  Roll  of  Anns. 
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ne  per  aquam  transitus  Justiciariis  prohibeatur, 
aperiendis,” — is  directed  to  the  Mayor  of  London 

and  after  reciting  that  there  ought  to  be,  and 

had  been  “ totis  temporibus  retroactis,  . . . per 
medium  Curiae  novi  Templi  Londoniae  usque 
aquam  Tamisiae  communis  transitus,  pro  justiciariis 
et  clericis  nostris  ac  aliis,  negotia  sua  apud 
Westmonasterium  prosequentibus,  et  per  aquam 
transire  volentibus,”  and  that  the  Mayor  was  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  doors  of  the  Temple 
closed  during  the  day,  whereby  this  right  wavs 
interfered  with— contains  a command  to  him  to 
keep  the  same  gates  open  all  day.  The  second 
mandate  is  entitled,  “de  ponte  novi  Templi  Lon- 
doniae reparando” — is  directed  to  John  de  Pul- 
teneye.  Mayor,  and,  after  declaring  the  existence 
of  the  “ communis  transitus  ” in  almost  the  same 
language  as  the  first-mentioned  document,  except 
that  the  right  is  declared  to  belong  “ tarn  clericis 
de  cancellaria  nostra  et  aliis  ministris  nostris,  quam 
aliis  quibuscumque,”  reiterates  the  command  to 
keep  the  gates  open  ; and  then,  after  saying  that 
“Pons  per  quern  transitus  ad  aquam  . . . existet” 
was  in  a ruinous  condition,  commands  the  Mayor 
to  repair  the  bridge.  The  third  mandate  is 
directed  by  the  king,  “ dilecto  sibi  in  Christo 
Fratri  Johanni  Pavely,  Priori  Plospitalis  Sancti 
Johannis  Jerusalem  in  Anglia  ” (Edward  having, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  two  first-mentioned 
documents,  viz.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  the  residue  of  the  manor  of  the  new 
Temple  to  the  Hospitallers,  they  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Church  since  the  suppression 
of  the  Templars) ; and,  after  mentioning  that  the 
bridge  by  way  of  which  “ tarn  magnates  quam 
alii  fideles  nostri”  were  accustomed  to  take  boat 
for  Westminster  was  again  in  need  of  repair,  com- 
mands that  these  repairs  be  effected  “ sine  dila- 
tione,”  lest,  for  the  want  of  such  repairs,  “ transitus 
hominum  per  pontem  ilium  impediatur  aliqualiter 
in  future.”  These  three  mandates  are  to  be  found 
in  Eymer’s  Fosdera.  Here  we  have  a clear  state- 
ment that  for  a long  time  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  there  had  been  a right  of  way 
through  the  Court  of  the  Temple  to  the  water, 
for  the  justices,  clerks  of  the  chancery,  and  those 
attending  the  Parliament  and  king’s  councils,  and 
for  all  others  whomsoever  (see  mandate  of  Jan.  15, 
1330). 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  words  “aliis”  and 
“ alii  fideles  nostri,”  used  in  the  first  and  third 
mandates  respectively,  must  be  construed  to  refer 
only  to  persons  ejusdem  generis  with  “justiciariis” 
and  “ clericis  ” in  the  one  case,  and  “ magnates  ” in 
the  other  ; but  even  if  this  be  allowed,  the  words 
of  the  second  mandate  are,  I believe,  sufficient  to 
include  the  general  public,  for  these  words  are  not, 

I be  it  observed,  “aliis”  alone,  but  “aliis  quihus- 
I cumque”-,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
I explanatory  of,  and  additional  to,  the  “ aliis  ” 


and  “alii  fideles  nostri”  of  the  first  and  third 
mandates.  Possibly  it  may  be  well  contended 
that  this  right  of  way  (if  there  be  one)  is  limited  to 
a right  of  passage  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
water,  and  there  taking  boat.  But  supposing  this 
too,  to  be  conceded,  we  may  maintain  that  there 
is  still  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  right, 
for  is  there  not  a steamboat  pier  close  to  the 
Temple  Gardens,  convenient  to  be  used  by  “our 
justices  and  clerks  and  others”  going  to  V/est- 
minster  1 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  king,  in  his  grant  of  the 
Temple  to  the  Hospitallers,  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  of  appointing  the  gate-keeper  (Monast., 
vi.  80),  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
gates  open,  and  thus  preserving  the  right  of  way 
for  the  public.  From  the  days  of  Edward  III. 
downwards  we  constantly  read  of  persons  taking 
boat  at  the  Temple  stairs,  and  no  doubt  using 
Middle  Temple  Lane  as  the  way  to  the  water.  In 
all  such  maps  as  include  the  Temple  in  Stow’s 
Survey  (Strype’s  edition)  there  is  indicated  a well- 
defined,  and  somewhat  broad,  way  through  the 
Temple  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  this  seems 
to  be  intended  for  Middle  Temple  Lane. 

I have  no  wish  to  call  in  question  the  existence, 
or  suggest  the  curtailment,  of  a right,  to  whom- 
soever it  may  belong  ; least  of  all  of  a right 
belonging  to  those  highly  respected  and  learned 
bodies,  the  Honourable  Societies  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple.  But  I would  crave  leave  to  ask 
by  what  means  have  “ the  others  whomsoever,” 
i.e.  the  public,  lost  their  right  (as  opposed  to  user 
by  sufferance)  to  a way  over  Middle  Temple  Lane, 
and  the  Benchers  of  the  two  Societies  obtained  a 
right  to  limit  its  use,  or  the  use  of  the  gates  forrii- 
incr  the  entrance  to  it,  to  certain  persons,  or  certain 
purposes?  E.  S.  W. 

The  “ Turk’s  Head  Bagnio.”— More  than  one 
well-known  locality  has,  I believe,  been  tradition- 
ally assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  famous  chamber 
duel  in  Hogarth’s  “ Mairiage  a la  Mode.”  The  only 
evidence,  however,  which  the  picture  itself  affords 
in  the  matter  is  a bill  on  the  ground,  in  the  right- 
hand  corner,  bearing  the  words  “ The  Bagnio”  and 
the  representation  of  a Turk’s  head  in  an  oval. 
Hence  Ireland  and  others  speak  of  the  place  as 
the  “Turk’s  Head  bagnio.”  The  “ Turk’s  Head  ” 
was  a common  commercial  sign,  in  special  favour 
with  bathing  houses,  and  no  doubt  continued  to 
be  used  by  many  establishments  in  which  as  the 
notes  on  the  “ Marriage  a la  Mode”  found  among 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Hillingdon,  discreetly 
it — “ the  bath  was  but  the  accessory,  the 
appendix,”  to  a more  prosperous,  if  less  reputable, 
business.  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  old  bill  of  an  actual  and  veritable  “ Turk’s 
Head  Bagnio.”  I do  not  for  a moment  suppose 
it  to  refer  to  the  place  that  Hogarth  intended  ; 
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indeed,  the  plate  has  no  date.  Still,  as  a contri- 
bution to  the  humbler  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  It  is  surmounted  by  a “ turban’d,” 
bub  by  no  means  “ malignant,”  Turk,  in  a frogged 
tunic,  with  a cloak  about  his  shoulders.  Then 
comes  this  announcement  ; — 

[Turk’s  Head.] 

At  the  Turk's  Head  Bagnio 
in  James-Street,  Golden-Square, 
it  being  the  CompUatesl  in  LON  DON. 

Where  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  (fc  others  may 
he  Bathed.  Sweated,  <£•  Cupped,  after  ye  newest 
and  best  Method  in  England 

by  Alice  Neale. 

Well  hnoion  for  having  had  y’  Honour  of  Cupping 
<L'C.  Great  Numbers  of  Nobility  and.  Gentry  in 
(fc  about  the  City  of  LONDON,  Jr. 

W.2>.  There  is  a back  Door  with  a Lamp  in  Bridle  lane 
Brewers  Street,  where  a Chair  may  come  to  ye  Sweating  or 
Bathing  Boom  Door. 

I have  no  desire  to  vex  the  ghost  of  the  departed 
Alice  Neale.  Patronized  by  the  “ Nobility  and 
Gentry  in  and  about  the  City  of  London,”  she  may 
have  been  a person  of  unimpeachable  character, 
having  no  sort  of  relationship  to  the  frail  sister- 
hood from  which  Foote  drew  his  famous  “ Mrs. 
Cole.”  But,  without  maligning  this  particular 
institution,  it  was  doubtless  to  some  such 
“ back  Door  with  a Lamp  ” that  a pair  of  hired 
chairs,  borne  swiftly  along  by  thick-calved  Irish 
chairmen,  came  furtively  from  the  masquerade  on 
that  eventful  evening  when  the  earl  was  killed. 
And  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
infer  that  to  those  same  noisy  and  combative 
Hibernian  bearers,  always  ready  for  a fight  or  a 
guinea,  the  earl  was  indebted  for  that  precise  in- 
formation which  en.abled  him  to  follow  so  speedily 
upon  his  faithless  lady  and  her  lover. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Irish  Marriage  Settlement,  1873. — As  “ the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Irish  ” just  now  occupy 
a good  deal  of  the  public  attention,  perhaps  the 
accompanying  copy  of  a marriage  settlement  of  one 
of  my  tenants  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  original 
of  which  (about  the  size  of  one’s  hand)  is  now 
before  me,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  It  has  at  least  one  advantage — there 
is  no  unnecessary  verbiage.  As  I believe  the  parties 
are  all  living,  I have  not  given  their  names  : — 

« , 19  July,  1873. 

“Mrs.  - — ■,  Having  arranged  a marriage  between 
my  son  James  and  your  daughter  Mary,  I hereby  agree 
to  give  my  land  and  interest  in  my  holding  in  the  town- 

land  of to  my  son  James,  to  come  into  possession 

after  my  decease,  and  that  I will  give  him  said  land  with- 
out any  incumbrance  whatever.  his 

“ (Signed)  x 

“ Witness mark.’’ 

Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 


“ Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.” — An 
inquiry  has  been  lately  carried  on  in  the  columns 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News  as  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  this  saying,  and  the  discussion  has 
been  assumed  to  be  closed  with  a statement  (on  the 
authority  of  Prof.  Skeat,  I believe)  that  its  first 
appearance  in  print  is  in  Clarke’s  Parcemiologia 
Anglo-Latina,  1639.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
in  a similar  collection,  Thomas  Draxe’s  JBibliotheca 
Scholastica,  1633  (but  preface  dated  1615),  and  he 
probably  took  it  from  the  following  passage  in 
Davies  of  Hereford’s  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611  : — 

“ I must 

Wbippe  you  for  lying,  now  you  lie  untrust : 

I have  tane  you  with  the  manner  (too  vilde). 

Untrusse  : to  spare  the  Rodd’s  to  spill  the  childe.” 

Epigram  212,  p.  101. 

“Spill”  and  “spoil”  are,  of  course,  convertible 
terms.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  though  the 
proverbs  which  form  the  staple  of  the  Scourge  of 
Folly  are  throughout  it  printed  in  italics,  the  line 
in  question  is  not  so  printed ; from  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  this  proverb  was  first  for- 
mulated by  Davies  himself,  and  so  afterwards 
gained  general  currency.  Vincent  S.  Lean. 

AVindliam  Club. 

Good  Advice  to  Letter  Writers  and 
Readers. — A friend  placed  in  my  hands,  the 
other  day,  a printed  slip  of  advice,  which  I think 
might  be  useful  if  reproduced  in  “ N.  & Q.”  It 
runs  thus  : — 

“ If  a letter  consist  of  one  page  only,  read  it  at  once, 
for  there  is  probably  something  in  it.  If  of  two  pages, 
it  is  doubtful ; but— read  it.  If  of  three  pages,  put  it 
into  your  pocket  and  read  it  at  your  leisure.  If  of  four 
pages,  throw  it  into  the  fire,  for  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  A badly  written  letter  is  an  act 
of  injustice,  as  well  as  a practical  insult  upon  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  mere  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  inflict  upon  his  correspondent  a 
maximum  amount  of  difficulty  and  loss  of  time,  simply 
to  save  himself  from  a minimum  amount  of  trouble  in 
writing  clearly.  A letter  without  a date  is  more  than  a 
nuisance.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.AV. 

The  Balaclava  Charge. — I think  a list  of 
the  surviving  officers  of  this  memorable  charge 
would  be  interesting.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  give  a list  ? The  last  officer,  I believe, 
who  has  passed  away,  who  was  present  at  this 
charge,  was  the  gallant  Col.  F.  A.  Weatherley, 
killed  at  the  Cape,  on  the  Zlobane  Mountain, 
March  28,  1879.  Dunelm. 

Inn  Signs  picked  dp  in  France. — “ Au  Quart 
de  Route.”  Have  we  any  “ quarter- way  ” houses 
in  England  ? “ Autant  Ici  qu’Ailleurs.”  A 

quaintly  modest  invitation,  the  counterpart  of 
which  I do  not  remember  seeing  here  either. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Thames  Embankments. — The  frontispiece  to 
The  Adventures  of  Rivella;  or,  the  History  of  the 
Author  of  the  Atalantis,  8vo.,  1714,  represents 
the  south  front  of  Somerset  House,  and  a very 
distinct  embankment  or  water  wall,  with  a parapet, 
over  which  two  gentlemen,  in  the  garden  above, 
are  looking  down  upon  the  river,  on  which  two 
swans  are  disporting  themselves.  The  plate  is 
from  a design  by  P.  la  Vergne,  and  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  Curll  as  a frontispiece  for  other 
books,  sucb,  for  example,  as  Mrs.  Baker’s  novel, 
Exilius;  or,  the  Banished  Roman,  1715.  Old  views 
I all  seem  to  show  that  the  grounds  of  the  houses 
, on  the  river  side  were  laid  out  in  terraces.  There 
seem  to  have  been  three  terrace  walls  to  the 
, grounds  of  old  Essex  House,  and  two  to  those  of 
: Somerset  House.  Is  this  print  to  be  received  as  a 

■ correct  representation,  or  is  it  a fancy  sketch  ? 

‘ Perhaps  it  is  in  part  correct,  as  far  as  the  terrace 
1 wall  is  concerned,  but  incorrect  in  representing 
I the  Thames  water  as  coming  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
. wall.  Edward  Solly. 

I Asok,  Asoka,  Ashraka,  or  Ashocka,*  &c. — 

' Extract  from  the  Tuzuh-i-Bdhari ; or.  Missing 
Fragment  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Moghal  Em2)eror 
! Bdbar,  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  vol.  iv.  p.  281 : — 

^ “Events  of  the  year  935  (1528-29  a.d.).— On  Sunday, 

' I the  5th  Mohurrum,  intending  to  visit  Gualior,  which  in 

■ hooks  they  write  GAlidr,  I passed  the  Jumna  and  entered 
’ the  fort  of  Agra.  On  the  10th  I alighted  at  the  Cliar- 

Bagh,  a kds  from  Gualior  to  the  north,  and  next  inorn- 
I ing  I entered  Gualior  by  the  Hathi-Piil  gate,  which  is 
' close  by  Raja  IMAn  Singh’s  palace,  and  proceeded  to 
, K.aja  Bikramajit’s  palace. 

“ On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  messengers  arrived  from 
BikramAjit,  the  second  son  of  Rana  Sanka,  who  with  his 
mother  PadmA-vati,  was  in  Ran-Tharabhdr.  Before 
setting  out  to  visit  Gwdlior,  a person  had  coma  from  a 
Hindu  named  Asok,  who  was  high  in  Bikramaji't’s  con- 
I fidence,  with  offers  of  submission  and  allegiance,  ex- 
p pressing  a hope  that  he  would  be  allowed  seventy  lacs 
I as  an  annuity.  The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  it  was 
p settled  that,  on  delivering  up  the  fort  of  Ran  Tham- 
I bhdr,  he  should  have  parganas  assigned  him  equal  to 
' what  he  had  asked.  After  making  this  arrangement,  1 
' sent  back  his  messengers.  When  I went  to  survey 
i Gwalior  I made  an  appointment  to  meet  his  men  in 
j Gwalior.  They  were  several  days  later  than  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Asok,  the  Hindu,  had  himself  been  with 
I Padma  vati,  Bikramdjit’s  mother,  and  had  explained  to 
the  mother  and  son  everything  that  had  passed.  They 
I approved  of  Asok’s  proceedings,  and  agreed  to  make  the 

I * Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghdn-i-stdn,  by  H.  H. 

I Wilsnn,  p.  99;  Illustrated  London  News,  Nov.  29,  1879, 

I W.  Simpson,  Esq,,  p.  490 ; Classical  Dictionary,  by  Prof. 

I John  Dowson,  M.A.,  p.  26;  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  vi. 

I p.  449. 


proper  submissions,  and  to  rank  themselves  among  my 
subjects.  When  Rana  Sanka  defeated  SultAn  Mahmud 
and  made  him  prisoner,  the  SuUAn  had  on  a splendid 
crown-cap  and  golden  girdle,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  pagan,  who,  when  he  set  SultAn  Mahmud  at 
liberty,  retained  them.  They  were  now  with  Bikra- 
niajit.  By  the  person  who  came  from  him  to  wait  on 
me  he  now  sent  me  this  crown  and  golden  girdle,  and 
asked  Baydna  in  exchange  for  Ran-Thambhdr.  I 
diverted  them  from  their  demand  of  BAyana,  and 
Shamsabad  was  fixed  on  as  the  equivalent  for  Ran- 
Thambhdr.’’ 

Asok  of  the  above  account  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Asoka  of  the  bilingual  Pali  edicts  found  at 
different  places  between  Mount  Abu,  in  Meywar, 
and  Kapitr  di  Giri,  in  Afghan-i-stan,t  one  of  the 
Greek  palteological  dobash  double-tongued  pdqxls, 
or  priests,  who  travelled  in  India  during  the 
Mahdbharata,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe. 

Padma-v.ati,  meaning  wealthy,  the  second  widow 
of  the  Rana  Sanka  of  the  Tuzuk-i- Bdbar i,  is  evi- 
dently the  Poppa  Bai  of  the  Hindu  account  of  the 
affair  given  by  Col.  Tod.J  But  while  he  speaks 
of  her  disloyalty  in  having  been  bribed  to  agree  to 
the  bargain,  strange  to  say,  he  altogether  ignores 
her  name  as  well  as  that  of  Asok,  the  confidential 
agent  who  acted  for  her  on  the  occasion,  and, 
what  is  still  more  perplexing,  describes  her  in  a 
note  as  being  a different  person,  that  is  to  say,  a 
princess  of  ancient  times,  who  had  then  become 
proverbial  among  the  Raj-puts  on  account  of  her 
mismanaged  sovereignty.  When,  and  by  whom, 
was  the  popular  Indian  romance  Qissa  Padmd- 
vati  written,  and  does  it  throw  any  further  light 
upon  the  matter  1 R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Dawlish. 

Vegetius. — 

'•  Vegetius  Renatus  of  the  Distempers  of  Horses  and 
the  art  of  curing  them  : as  also  of  the  Diseases  of  Oxen 
and  the  Remedies  proper  for  them  ....  Translated  into 
English  by  the  Author  of  the  Translation  of  Columella 
. . . . London,  Printed  for  A.  Millar,  opposite  Catherine 
Street  in  the  Strand,  1748.’’  8vo. 

This  book,  which  I possess,  is  curious  and  inter- 
esting in  several  respects.  Will  some  one  give  me 
information  as  to  the  original  from  which  it  is 
taken!  The  article  on  Vegetius  in  Smith’s  Dic- 
tio7iary  of  Biography  and  Mythology  mentions  his 
Rei  Militaris  Instituta,  but  tells  us  nothing  of 
any  book  on  the  distempers  of  horses.  Is  the 
original  or  medimval  compilation  published  under 
his  name,  or  has  +he  writer  of  the  article  been  at 
fault?  Anon. 

The  Growth  of  Hair, — A hairdresser,  re- 
marking upon  the  frequency  of  a stronger  growth 
of  hair  upon  one  side  of  the  face  than  on  the  other, 
stated  that  it  always  grew  more  strongly  on  that 

+ The  Lost  Tribes,  by  G.  Moore,  M.D.,  p.  269. 

X Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rdj-Asthdn,  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  James  Tod,  vol.  i.  pp.  307-10. 
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side  on  which  the  man  himself  was  stronger. 
He  added  that  he  “had  been  told  by  a doctor” 
that  you  would  never  find  heart  disease  in  a patient 
when  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  left  side  of  his  face 
was  the  thicker.  (1)  Is  this  a prevalent  belief? 
(2)  Has  it  any  connexion  with  a theory  of  magnetic 
polarity  in  the  human  body?  (3)  Is  there  any 
literature  on  the  subject? 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

“ Subsidence.” — Some  years  ago  the  question 
was  asked  in  “ N.  & Q.”  whether  the  second  syllable 
of  this  word  should  be  pronounced  long  or  short.  The 
recent  extraordinary  subsidences  at  Blackheath 
{Times,  Jan.  13,  p.  7,  col.  5)  have  renewed  the 
inquiry.  Certainly  in  society  we  almost  always 
hear  it  as  subsidence.  Is  this  right  or  wrong  ? 

P. 

Dissection  of  Swine. — This  was  the  recog- 
nized way  of  learning  human  anatomy,  in  the 
Italian  schools  at  least  (Salerno,  Bologna,  &c.), 
before  dissection  of  the  human  subject  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Church  or  State.  Can  any  one  furnish 
me  with  references  to  this  in  any  mediaeval  book 
on  medicine,  or  university  statutes? 

Nellie  Maclagan. 

The  Mayors  of  Lincoln. — When  did  Wil- 
liam Belle  fill  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Lincoln  ? 
Some  local  books  say  in  1371,  others  in  1491. 

Thomas  North. 

Margaret  Russell,  third  Daughter  of 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford. — In  looking 
through  some  old  deeds  of  the  Clifford  family, 
which  are  in  my  possession,  I met  with  an  inden- 
ture drawn  up  between  George,  third  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  and  one  of  his  tenants,  in  the  year 
1603,  bearing  the  signature  of  R.  Russell  as  an 
attesting  witness.  George,  third  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, married,  in  1577,  Margaret  Pussell,  third 
daughter  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford. 
W'^ill  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  what,  if 
any,  was  the  relationship  between  this  R.  Russell 
and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland  ? I have 
not  access  to  Wiffeu’s  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Iloiise  of  Russell.  Fred.  W.  Joy,  M A. 
Crakeball,  Bedale. 

A PniLipriNE. — In  Cornwall  (and  probably  in 
other  parts  of  England)  a nut  with  two  kernels  is 
called  a “ philippine  ” (or  more  correctly  a.  philip- 
piina).  The  person  who  cracks  such  a nut  presents 
it  to  some  one  at  the  table,  and  a challenge  is 
thereby  given  and  accepted,  the  condition  thereof 
being  that  whichever  of  the  two  first  greets  the 
other  next  morning  with  “Good  morning,  Philip- 
pina,”is  entitled  to  a present.  Whyte-Melville,  in 
his  Sister  Louise,  refers  to  “ Philippine,” but  instead 
of  a nut  (he  fruit  is  a double  strawberry.  Athdnee 


asks  Louise,  “Have  you  eaten  your  Philippine? 
Then  make  up  your  mind  ; wish,  and  you  shall 
have.”  Did  this  piece  of  folk-lore  obtain  in  the 
court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  or  has  the  author  only 
taken  a novelist’s  privilege? 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

St.  Godwald. — W^e  read  in  The  Calendar  of 
the  Anglican  Church  (Parker,  1851)  that  a village 
and  church  in  Worcestershire  are  named  after 
St.  Godwald,  who  also  had  formerly  a chapel 
outside  Sidbury  Gate  at  Worcester.  Further  in- 
formation respecting  this  saint  is  desired. 

St.  Ibar. — In  an  Irish  charm,  written  on  the 
last  page  of  the  Stowe  Missal,  St.  Ibar  is  associated 
with  the  cure  of  blindne.ss.  What  authority  is  , 
theie  for  such  an  association?  To  what  legend  I 
does  it  refer?  F.  E.  Warren.  | 

St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

John  Booker,  or  Bowkkr,  the  Astrologer. 

— Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  this 
once  celebrated  person’s  descendants?  He  was  the 
friend  of  Lilly,  Wharton,  and  Ashmole,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  James’s,  Duke’s  Place,  London, 
April,  1667.  I should  also  be  glad  of  any  informa-  | 
tion  regarding  this  family.  C.  E.  B.  Bowker. 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

When  were  Pheasants  introduced  into 
this  Country? — In  Dugdale’s  Barm.age,  vol.  i. 
p.  701,  I find  that  King  John,  in  1199,  granted  to 
William  Briwere  a licence  “to  hunt  the  hare,  fox, 
cat,  and  wolf,  throughout  all  Devonshire,”  &c., 

“ and  to  have  free  warren  throughout  all  his  own 
lands,  for  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges.” 

F.  W.  J. 

W.  Barrington,  of  North  Wales,  born 
1789,  died  1843. — I ask  for  any  information 
respecting  the  above,  my  grandfather.  His  history 
is  short.  At  thirteen  or  fourteen  he  ran  away 
from  home,  because  it  was  against  his  father’s 
wishes  that  he  should  go  to  sea,  and,  joining  some 
ship  at  a port  unknown,  he  went  in  her  to  India, 
where  he  settled,  made  a fortune,  married,  and 
died.  When  travelling  in  the  East  some  years 
ago,  I made  a visit  to  Calcutta,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  some  important  information  about  him  ; 
but  of  those  who  knew  him  many  had  passed  away, 
whilst  those  living  could  not  tell  me  what  part 
of  Wales  he  came  from.  At  length  I visited  the 
old  cemetery  at  Calcutta,  and  on  a massive  tomb- 
stone I read  and  copied  the  following  inscription  : 

“ Wm.  Barrington,  Esq.,  born  N.  Wales,  June  17, 
1789;  died  in  Calcutta,  June  25,  1843,”  If  any 
of  your  correspondents  could  tell  me  if  any  branches 
of  the  family  are  living,  or  if  they  have  heard  of 
any  Barringtons  residing  in  some  towns  or  villages 
in  North  Wales,  I should  feel  extremely  obliged. 

William  Barrington. 

19,  Green  Park,  Bath. 
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A Tree  at  Penang. — The  following  passage  is 
extracted  from  a letter  written  to  a friend  of  mine 
in  1842.  It  is  descriptive  of  a large  tree  at  Pe- 
nang : — 

“ One  morning  we  took  a jaunt  to  inspect  an  enormous 
tree,  tlie  great  sight  of  the  island  for  lionizers.  After 
riding  through  a narrow  valley  and  passing  through 
a romantic  gorge,  where  the  inclining  ridges  met,  and 
from  whence  we  obtained  a lovely  view  of  hill,  vale,  and 
ocean,  we  wound  our  way  through  a jungle  path  to  the 
foot  of  this  monarch.  It  is  a large  tree,  certainly,  but, 
though  it  towers  far  above  its  friends,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a leviathan ; but  here  are  dimensions — height, 
from  root  to  first  branch,  120  feet,  straight  as  an  arrow; 
girth,  30  feet,  6 feet  from  the  ground.” 

I should  greatly  like  to  know  something  of  this 
tree,— its  species,  whether  it  is  still  existing,  and,  if 
so,  its  present  dimensions.  B. 

Rawdon  Family  Memoirs. — The  Rev.  E.  Bor- 
wich,  editor  of  the  Baivclon  Papers,  states,  at  the 
end  of  his  preface,  that  “ a memoir  of  the  Rawdon 
family  will  shortly  be  prepared  and  given  to  the 
public  so  as  to  bind  up  with  these  papers.”  Was 
this  ever  done,  as  it  is  not  in  my  copy,  published 
by  John  Nichols  (London,  1819)  1 Eclectic. 

“A  Comentary  vpon  Du  Bartas.” — In  Mr. 
Arber’s  Transcript  of  the  Stationers’  Registers 
(vol.  iv.  p.  4)  there  is  this  entry  : — 

“8°  Nouerabria  1620.  John  Grisman  Entred  for  his 
copie  vnder  the  Landes  of  master  Tauernor,  and  master 
Lownes  warden,  A booke  called,  A Comentary  vpori 
Du  Bartas,  translated  out  of  Pfrenoh  by  Doctor  Lodge. 
vjA” 

Mr.  Arber  adds  a query — “?  Thomas  Lodge,  M.D., 
the  poet.”  I have  nob  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
was  by  him  ; such  a work  was  quite  in  his  way. 
What  I want  now  to  know  is,  if  such  a work  was 
ever  printed  ; and,  if  in  existence,  where  could  a 
copy  of  it  be  seen  1 A.  S. 

“ The  man  in  the  street.” — 

“Certain  patriots  in  England  devoted  themselves  for 
years  to  creating  a public  opinion  that  should  break 
down  the  corn  laws  and  establish  free  trade.  ‘ Well,’ 
says  the  man  in  the  street,  ‘ Cobden  got  a good  stipend 
out  of  it.’  ” 

The  above  passage  from  Emerson’s  Condvet  of 
Life  contains  the  first  reference  I know  of  to  the 
typical  man  in  the  street.  Is  Emerson  the  in- 
ventor of  the  happy  phrase  ? James  Hooper. 

Denmark  Hill. 

“Pouring  Oil  on  troubled  Waters.” — 
Whence  is  this  expression  derived  ? W.  E.  H. 

[Our  correspondent,  it  should  be  stated,  is  quite  aware 
that  Dr.  Brewer  refers  the  saying  to  the  Biblical  passage, 
“A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.”  He  desires 
" something  more  conclusive.”] 

PiGOTT  Family,  OF  Brooklet  Hall,  Somerset. 
—Will  some  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.”  kindly 
give  me  particulars  of  the  marriages  of  the  dif- 


ferent male  members  of  this  family  from  1700  to 
1770;  also  the  Brody  branch  of  the  family? 

J.  PiGGOTT. 


THE  DERIVATION  AND  MEANING  OP 
CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

(6*"  S.  i.  195,  243,  365;  ii.  171.) 

HERMKNTRUDEquestions  someof  my  etymologies, 
&c.,  of  the  names  Beatrice,  Bridget,  Ferdinand,  &c. 
1.  I did  not  derive  Raymond  from  ram-man,  bub 
from  ram-mtind.  2.  I see  no  get  or  rice  ending  in 
Bridget  and  Beatrice.  In  the  former  name  et  repre- 
sents the  common  diminutive,  or  is,  perhaps,  rather 
the  final  letter  in  hrecht,  bert,  bright.  In  Beatrice 
(It.  Beatrice,  Sp.  Beatriz)  the  last  part  of  the 
name  is  derived  from  a genitive,  dative,  or  ablative 
of  Beatrix.  I am  aware  that  there  is  no  such  a 
word  as  beatrix  in  our  Latin  dictionaries,  and  I 
know  of  none  in  mediaeval  Latin.  No  doubt 
most  of  the  Latin  feminines  in  trix  are  formed 
from  a word  ending  in  or  or  er;  as  amatrix,  bella- 
trix,  genitrix,  imperatrix,  sutrix,  testatrix,  testrix, 
vsnatrix  ; but  matrix,  natrix,  and  obstetrix  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  formed.  Therefore,  in 
later  times,  at  all  events,  I do  not  see  why  Beatrix 
could  not  have  been  formed  from  a name  Beatus. 
Beatus  is  the  name  of  two  saints  and  of  eight  other 
persons  mentioned  in  Zedler’s  Lexicon  ; and  Bea- 
trix was  the  appellation  of  a virgin  and  martyr  of  the 
time  of  DiocleUan,  and  also  of  seventeen  different 
females  given  in  said  lexicon.  To  hint  that  the  name 
Noah  is  nearer  Fohi  than  Ferdinand  is  to  Bertram, 
because  the  former  has  two  letters  in  common, 
is  unfortunate.  Etymology  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  resemblance  of  one  word  to  another 
as  it  does  on  a word  possessing  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  radicals.  No  one  could  doubt  that  Noah  is 
a Hebrew  word,  whereas  Fohi,  or  rather  Ftih  (or 
F6),  is  a Chinese  word,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit.* 
Now  let  us  put  the  names  Ferdinand  and  Bertram 
(Sp.  Beltran)  side  by  side,  and  examine  them 
by  the  aid  of  etymological  rules.  In  etymology 
f and  b are  interchangeable  ; so  are  t and  d and  n 
and  m;  and  d is  found  as  a suffix  ; whilst  medial 
r is  sometimes  dropped  ; as  in  Sp.  Federico  for 
Frederick.  Curiously  enough,  as  an  instance  of  such 
suffix,  we  have  Beltrandus,  the  name  of  a philo- 
sopher of  the  third  century,  and  of  a bishop  of 
Acerra  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; whilst  Beltrand 
was  the  name  of  a Spanish  sculptor  and  architect 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Besides,  I could  give 
many  words  or  names  which  would  seem  to  be 
more  far-fetched  than  Ferdinand  from  Bertram. 
In  the  river  name  Adige  not  a single  letter  (unless 
it  be  d for  t)  of  its  original  Greek  origin  remains. 

* Abbreviatad,  according  to  the  common  Chinese 
fashion,  from  Puh-tub,  from  the  Sanskrit  Buddha. 
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I did  not,  however,  derive  Ferdinand  from  Bertram. 
Being  in  Paris,  away  from  my  books,  I mentioned 
■what  I had  read  somewhere.  It  seems  Meidinger 
places  Ferdinand  under  nft?id,for  jf(!na?in<=kundig ; 
and  for  the  first  part  of  the  name  the  etymologist 
may  choose  from  A.-S.  ferh,  anima,  vita ; feorh, 
anima,  vita,  spiriius ; ferhth,  animus;  and  0.  G. 
fert,  facilis.  Alberic  and  Amalric  or  Almaric, 
are  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  name,  and 
are  not  of  Teutonic,  but  of  Gothic,  origin.  Hum- 
boldt has  a good  deal  to  say  on  the  etymology  of 
Amalrio  (whence  Amerigo).  The  name  Frederick 
is  nearly  always  wrongly  translated. 

R.  S.  Oharnock. 

Nice. 

Hermentrude  refers  to  the  Chinese  Xoah  as 
Fohi.  This  reminds  me  that  when  I was  at  Can- 
ton I accompanied  the  late  Sir  Hope  Grant  on 
a sight-seeing  excursion,  during  the  course  of  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  accomplished  chaplain 
of  the  British  Consulate,  who  left  nothing  un- 
explained, I visited  a singularly  interesting  temple, 
dedicated,  so  far  as  I can  remember,  to  “Nuh” 
(Noah),  in  which  were  three  colossal  images  of  the 
Buddhas,  and  some  yards  in  front  of  them  the  re- 
cumbent effigy,  richly  gilt,  and  nearly  life  size,  of 
a corpulent  old  man  contemplating  a bunch  of 
grapes,  which  he  held  up  before,  or  rather  above, 
him.  On  the  proper  left  of  the  temple  were  ranged 
small  images  of  three  men  and  three  women,  with 
a fourth  woman  larger  than  the  others  ; and  facing 
these,  on  the  other  side,  and  some  yards  behind 
the  recumbent  Nuh,  there  were  numerous  little 
figures  of  animals.  In  one  of  my  subsequent  ex- 
cursions I purchased  at  an  old  curiosity  shop  a long 
narrow  roll  of  paper,  on  which  was  represented 
a temple  floating  amongst  waves  and  clouds,  with 
a stork,  carrying  in  its  bill  a red  stick  of  incense, 
flying  towards  it. 

It  is  strange  that  no  one  should  have  given  the 
English  public  the  benefit  of  a full  account  of  the 
Canton  “hall  of  the  five  hundred  worthies,”  an 
Oriental  Valhalla,  with  literal  translations  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  pedestals  of  the  statues,  which 
latter,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  me  extremely  in- 
teresting. J.  H.  L.-A. 

Is  not  Beatrict=Beatrvx=&he  that  blesses  1 
0.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Parnborough,  Banbury. 


Feller’s  “Philosophical  Catechism”  (6‘''  S. 
iii,  5). — If  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper  turns  to  p.  259 
of  Dr.  Oliver’s  Collections  towards  Illustrating  the 
Biography  of  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Mem- 
hers,  S.J.  (London,  1845),  he  will  find  it  stated 
that  an  Irish  Jesuit,  J.  P.  Muicaille,  gave  “an 
English  translation  of  Abbd  Feller’s  Catechisme 
Fhilosophignc,  in  3 vols.,  Dublin,  1800.  It  is 


pleasing  to  observe  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  ( 
volume  the  subscription  list  for  nearly  COO  copies.”'  i 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  their  Bibliotheque  des  ' 

Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus,  the  Peres  De 
Backer  accept  Dr.  Oliver’s  statement  as  to  an  | 
English  translation,  although  in  an  earlier  volume  i 
of  their  excellent  work  they  had  said  that  “ en  j 
1801  ou  en  avait  commencd  une  traduction  1 
anglaise,  mais  qui  ne  fut  pas  achevde.”  Unfortu-  I 
nately  I have  not  at  hand  the  later  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheque,  &c.,  so  I quote  from  the  one  published 
at  Libge  between  1853  and  1861  {vide  t.  vii.  p.  547; 
t.  i.  p.  300).  Such  were  the  authorities  for  the 
statement  made  by  me  in  an  article,  so  kindly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  which  the  Month  and 
Catholic  Revieiv  published  last  August.  I ought  : 
to  have  mentioned  there  that  the  Catechisme  of  1 
De  Feller  has  been  likewise  translated  into  Dutch 
and  Spanish.  I hope  some  correspondent  may 
answer  Mr.  Cooper’s  appeal,  and  tell  us  more  of 
the  English  translation.  According  to  Dr.  Oliver,  ■ 
the  English  translator  died  in  December,  1801,  so  j 
that  he  might  have  been  known  to  De  Feller. 

Do  the  letters  of  the  latter  anywhere  mention  the 
former  ? There  are  a great  many  letters  of  De 
Feller  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  as  also 
there  were  in  the  house  of  the  Gesii  at  Rome  and 
in  the  Jesuits’  house.  Rue  des  Postes,  at  Paris.  ' 
What  has  been  done  with  those  in  Rome  and  ' 
Paris  since  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  of  Paris  i 
and  of  Piedmont  ? Wilfrid  C.  Robinson. 

Roozendaelj  Brugge, 

Lord  Byron’s  “Set-down”  (6‘^  S.  iii.  44). — 
Whatever  may  have  been  Lord  Byron’s  opinions 
of  the  Swiss— and  these  are  plainly  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Moore,  dated  Sept.  19,  1821 — I am  j 
disposed  to  take  the  story  related  by  Dumont  ' 
to  Madame  Sismondi  curn  grano  salis.  Lord 
Byron  left  the  environs  of  Geneva  in  1816.  His 
last  visit  to  Coppet  took  place  on  Oct.  1 of  that 
year.  The  letter  to  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  refers 
vras  written  three  years  later,  besides  which 
the  anecdote  is  obviously  at  second  hand.  But 
who  is  the  authority  1 Surely  not  the  Dumont 
who  so  shocked  Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
during  their  brief  sojourn  at  Geneva,  by  retailing 
a base  and  wholly  unfounded  calumny  involving 
the  character  of  an  absent  man.  Moore  says  that 
the  act  of  which  Dumont  accused  Byron  was  made 
to  comprise  within  itself  all  the  worst  features  of 
unmanly  frauds  upon  innocence.  The  whole 
story  has  since  been  proved  false  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  in  my  opinion  wholly  disqualifies 
Dumont  from  giving  evidence  about  a man  whom 
he  evidently  disliked.  Moore’s  conversation  with 
Dumont  took  place  in  1819.  Thus  it  is  evident 
the  fit  was  then  upon  him,  and  that  it  broke  out  in 
irreflective  calumny.  If  your  readers  will  take  the 
advice  of  one  who  is  by  no  means  blind  to  Byron’s 
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faults,  they  will  consign  this  fresh  anecdote  to 
well-merited  oblivion.  Eichard  Edgcumbk, 
53,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 


I have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  ta 
Veneatapadino  Ragium.  T.  W.  Rdndkll. 
Liverpool. 


Queries  by  Jeremy  Taylor  (6**'  S.  ii.  612). 
— Echebar,  “ who  reigned  in  Mogor,”  is  pro- 
bably Akbar,  Mogul  Emperor  (1542-1605).  Both 
Mogor  and  Narsinga  are  mentioned  by  Thomas 
Blundevil  in  his  “ Description  and  Use  of  Plancius 
his  Mappe”  (Blundevil’s  Eight  Treatises,  ed.  1636, 
p.  647),  where  he  states  that  India  “containeth 
many  Provinces  and  Realmes,  as  Cambaiar,  Belli, 
Decan,  Bishagar,  Malabar,  Narsingar,  Orixa,  Ben- 
gala,  Sanga,  Mogores,  Tipura,  Gourous,  Ava, 
Pegua,  Aurea  Chersonesus,  Sina,  Camboia,  and 
Campaa.”  In  Robert  Morden’s  Atlas  Terrestris 
{circa  1650)  the  empire  of  the  Mogul  appears  as 
a large  tract  of  country  north  of  a line  from  Bom- 
bay to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  extending  to  the 
“ M.  de  Caucasus”  (otherwise  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
and  Himalayan  ranges),  and  including  part  of 
Afghanistan,  Cashmere,  and  part  of  Assam.  Nar- 
singar  is  marked  as  a town  some  one  hundred 
miles  north-west  of  Madras,  which  is  here  named 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Madrasapata.  Narsinga  was 
celebrated  for  its  diamonds.  Gerard  Malynes 
(Consuetudo  vel  Lex  Mercatoria,  1622)  informs  ns 
that  “Diamonds  the  most  perfect,  called  Nayfe, 
are  found  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Decan  and  Nar- 
singa, and  the  Hand  of  Ziclan.”  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  note  that  in  this  neighbourhood,  or 
in  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Golconda,  Sindbad  is 
supposed  to  have  met  with  some  of  the  adventures 
of  his  first  voyage.  A remarkable  confirmation  of 
his  marvellous  stories  will  be  found  in  Marco 
Polo’s  account  of  his  travels,  and  in  the  narration 
of  Nicolb  de’  Conti,  in  Mr.  R.  H.  Major’s  India 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  published  by  the  Hak- 
luyt Society.  Both  writers  tell  of  an  inaccessible 
mountainous  district,  abounding  in  diamonds  and 
infested  with  serpents,  and  their  accounts  corre- 
spond as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are 
obtained.  According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  spot 
where  the  diamonds  abounded  was  a mountain 
called  Albenigaras,  fifteen  days’  journey  north  of 
the  city  of  Bizenegalia.  This  city  is  probably 
identical  with  Bisnagur,  or  Bijinagur,  which  was, 
according  to  Major  Rennell  {Memoir  of  a Mag)  of 
Hindoostan,  1792),  “ the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Narsinga,”  and  is  situated  near  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tungebadra  river.  Mr.  Major 
(Introduction,  p.  xxxi)  supposes  this  city  to  be  the 
city  of  Mahradje,  in  which  dwelt  the  Maharaja.,  or 
great  king,  mentioned  by  Sindbad.  If  we  may 
accept  these  and  other  more  important  identifica- 
tions of  places  spoken  of  in  Sindbad’s  travels,  it 
would  seem  that  we  do  wrong  to  treat  his  narrative 
as  entirely  fabulous,  and  that  we  should  receive  it 
with  as  much  respect  as  we  do  other  travellers’ 
tales  of  the  same  period. 


As  Mr.  Warren  quotes  the  Contemplations  on 
the  State  of  Man  as  a work  by  .Teremy  Taylor,  the 
following  account  of  it  will  be  of  interest  to  liim, 
as  showing  that  the  work  is  falsely  assigned  to 
Taylor : — 

“ The  Contemplations  on  the  Slate  of  Man  and  the 
Christian  Consolations  are  both  omitted  from  the  present 
edition  of  Taylor’s  Works.  The  evidence  on  which  they 
are  so  rejected  and  assigned  to  other  writers  will  be  found 
in  full  in  a small  volume  which  the  editor  has  been 
allowed  to  deposit  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  called  Pseudo- 
I'ayloriana.  The  first  of  the  two  works  is  shown  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Archdeacon  Churton  to  be  a compilation 
not  very  skilfully  made  from  a treatise  by  Nieremberg, 
a Spanish  writer.  The  second  is  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Ilacket,  as  was  suggested  to  the  editor  by  the  Rev.  James. 
Brogden,  and  it  is  now  proved  beyond  dispute.” — Note  at 
vol.  i.  p.  vii  of  Eden’s  Jer.  Taylor. 

There  is  a marginal  note  (p.  26,  Bond.,  1699) 
which  refers  to  Jarrie,  Thesau.  Indie.,  for  Echebar. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Hogarth’s  Residence  in  Cirencester  (6^’'  S. 
iii.  25). — There  is  an  etching  of  John  Shaw’s  bill- 
head in  J.  Nichols’s  Genuine  Works  of  William. 
Hogarth,  vol.  iii.  p.  102,  where  it  is  styled  “A 
curious  Topographical  Print.”  It  bears  the  words 
“ W.  Hogarth  f*.,”  but  is  not  dated.  J.  B.  Nichols 
also  refers  to  it  at  p.  298  of  his  Anecdotes,  1833, 
but  he  places  it  among  the  “ Prints  of  uncertain 
date.”  In  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Standly’s 
famous  sale  in  April,  1845  (p.  95),  occurs  the 
following  item  on  this  subject : “ Shaw’s  Tavern 
Bill.  A View  of  the  Inn  Yard,  W.  Hogarth  sept.; 
a copy  of  the  above,*  and  an  autograph  letter  of 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  inn.  (3).”  The  print 
in  stipple— to  which  Mr.  Warner  refers— is  no. 
doubt  the  portrait  by  Worlidge,  engraved  by  T. 
Priscott,  which  was  used  as  a frontispiece  to  the 
third  volume  of  Nichols’s  Genuine  Works,  1817, 
and  to  the  Clavis  Hogarthiana  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Ferrers,  published  by  Nichols  in  the  same  year. 
The  original  drawing  on  vellum  is  supposed  to. 
have  been  made  in  or  about  the  year  1760.  In 
1817  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Charles  Dyer,  a printseller 
in  Compton  Street,  Soho,  well  known  as  an  illus- 
trator of  books  by  inserted  plates,  &c.,  a branch  of 
industry  of  which  Mr.  J.  Gibbs,  of  Newport 
Street,  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  last  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Warner’s  notes  as  to  the  “ Ram” 
and  the  picture  in  his  possession  are  highly  in- 
teresting, and  his  recollections  go  so  far  back  that 
I am  tempted  to  ask  him  to  tax  them  still  further. 
I scarcely  know  what  is  meant  by  Hogarth’s. 
“ residence  in  Cirencester.”  Is  there  any  local 
tradition  to  this  effect,  or  is  it  siinply  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  he  painted  the  yard  of 


Probably  J.  Nichols’s  copy,  above  referred  to. 
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the  inn  1 And  how  is  the  date  “ 1719”  arrived  at  1 
I am  not  aware  of  any  paintings  by  Hogarth  which 
are  assigned  to  quite  so  early  a period.  Any 
definite  information  on  these  two  points  would  be 
of  considerable  value  to  Hogarth  students. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Lucy  (?)  Wentworth,  Countess  of  Cleve- 
land (6“'  S.  ii.  408  ; iii.  50). — Mr.  Carmichael’s 
difficulty,  expressed  in  his  penultimate  paragraph, 
has  grown  out  of  another  blunder  in  the  usual 
printed  accounts  of  the  Wentworth  family.  As 
he  rightly  states,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  first  Sir 
John  Wentworth,  Knt.,  of  Gosfield,  “ was  thrice 
married,  but  never  to  a Wentworth.”  It  was  her 
sister  Mary  who  married  Thomas,  second  Lord 
Wentworth.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Gosfield 
on  Feb.  9,  1545/6,  and  the  entry  in  the  parish 
register  distinctly  describes  the  parties.  The  error 
in  the  books  is  the  less  pardonable  because  the 
match  is  properly  set  forth  in  the  Visitation  of 
Essex  of  1612.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Christian  name  of  the  Countess  of  Cleve- 
land was  Lucy.  The  same  Visitation  gives  the 
three  danghters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  John  Went- 
worth of  Gosfield,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  as  Elizabeth, 
Cecily,  and  Lucy.  The  first  died  unmarried,  and 
the  second  married  William,  first  Lord  Grey  of 
Werke.  By  a strange  perversity  she  also  is  de- 
prived of  her  proper  name  in  Burke’s  Extinct 
Feeragc,  and  wrongly  called  Anne. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

“ The  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border”  (6‘’’ 
S.  ii.  345,  437,  454). — A friend  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  our  Scottish  songs  has  kindly  sent  me 
the  following  information  : — 

“ Scott  seems  to  have  taken  liis  idea  from  one  of  two 
songs  in  Hogg’s  Jacobite  Relics,  vol.  i.  pp-  6-7.  The  first 
is  ‘ Lesley’s  March  to  Scotland,’  of  which  the  first  verse  is 
‘ March  ! march  ! pinks  of  election, 

Why  the  devil  don't  you  march  forward  in  order? 

March  ! march  ! dogs  of  I'cdemption, 

Ere  the  blue  bonnets  come  over  the  border.’ 

The  second  song  is  entitled  ‘ Lesley’s  March  to  Long- 
marston  Moor,’  and  begins  thus: — 

‘March  ! march  ! why  the  de’il  don’t  you  march  ? 
Stand  to  your  arms,  my  lads,  fight  in  good  order,’  &c. 
Both  theee  sengs  are  united  to  an  air  called  ‘ Lesley’s 
March,’  which  Oswald  gives  in  his  S-^cond  Collection  of 
Scotch  Tunes,  and  also  in  his  Cahdonian  Pockel  Com- 
panion, bk.  ii.  p.  36,  date  about  1745-50.  Oswald,  in 
both  the  above  collections,  also  gives  the  air  of  ‘ Blue 
Bonnets,’  and  directs  it  to  be  played  sloxo.  ‘ Blue  Bon- 
nets ’ is  also  in  McGibbon's  collection,  circa  1746-62,  and 
he  also  directs  it  to  be  played  slow.  The  air  of  ' Blue 
Bonnets,’ as  given  by  Oswald  and  McGibbon,  is  quite  a 
different  tune  from  ‘Lesley's  March.’  Hogg  took  his 
version  from  the  latter.  In  Neil  Gow's  Second  Collection, 
of  Reels,  p.  5,  there  is  an  air  called  ‘ Duplin  House,’ 
which  is  ‘ Lesley’s  March  ’ remodelled  by  him  and  re- 
titled. Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  it  is  supposed,  took  his  version 
of  the  air  (to  which,  or  to  variations  of  which,  Scott's 
words  are  commonly  sung)  from  Neil  Gow’s  collection. 
'(See  note  by  E.  E.  Graham,  Wood’s  Songs  of  Scotland, 


vol.  iii.  p.  55).  Wood  adopted  Smith’s  version  ; but  as 
Neil  Gow  altered  Oswald,  and  Smith  altered  Neil  Gow, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  many  versions  of  the  air  are 
met  with  in  recent  collections  of  Scotch  music. 

“Mr.  Stenhouse,  in  his  Illustrations  to  Johnson’s 
Musical  Museum,  No.  460,  p.  404,  calls  the  old  air  of 
‘ Blue  Bonnets  ’ ‘ this  fine  old  pastoral  air,’  and  says  it 
first  appeared  in  a MS.  dated  1709.  The  air  in  John- 
son's Museum  is  identical  with  that  called  ‘ Blue  Bon- 
nets ’ in  Oswald,  McGibbon,  and  Hogg’s  collections. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  previously  mentioned,  inserted  the  air 
of  ‘ Lesley’s  March,’  united  to  Scott’s  words,  in  The 
Scottish  Minstrel,  vol.  v.  p.  10.  He  there  calls  the  nir 
‘ Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border,’  which  has  now  been 
adopted  as  the  usual  name  of  the  old  march.” 

If  Mr.  Seth  Wait  and  Mr.  Huth  care  to  com- 
pare the  two  tunes,  I shall  be  glad  to  lend  a small 
book  containing  both.  Nellie  Maclagan. 

28,  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh. 

[The  reply  at  the  last  reference  has  evidently  escaped 
your  notice.] 

Cordiner’s  “ Antiquities  ” (6‘’^  S.  ii.  447). — ■ 
The  following  reference  to  this  work  is  from 
Gough’s  British  Topography,  ed.  1780,  vol.  ii. 
p.  752 

“ We  may  shortly  expect,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Pennant,  an  account  of  the  remote  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, from  Banffshire  to  Ross,  Caithness  and  Strathnavern, 
in  a series  of  letters  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner, 
Minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Banff,  illustrated  with 
two-and-twenty  plates  of  ruins  and  the  most  romantic 
parts  of  the  north:  the  plates  engraved  Lora  Mr.  Cor- 
diner’s drawings.  4to.” 

Mr.  Cordiner  had  already  published  these  views : 
East  and  West  Viesos  of  Bothwell  Castle,  1763 
(R.  Paul,  sc.);  The  Ancient  Chapel  of  Cruikston 
(R.  Paul,  sc.)  ; Marr  Lodge  (P.  Mazell,  sc.) ; Duff 
ilonse  (P.  Mazell,  sc.).  Lowndes,  edited  by 
H.  G.  Bohn,  details  two  works  by  this  author — 
that  noticed  by  Gough,  as  above  (twenty-one  plates), 
and  Remarkable  Ruins  and  Romantic  Prospects  of 
North  Britain,  London,  1788-95,  2 vols.,  4to.  (the 
number  of  plates  not  mentioned).  In  Quaritch’s 
Great  Catalogue  (Supplement,  1877,  p.  711)  a copy 
of  Cordiner’s  Antiquities  and  Scenery  of  the  North 
of  Scotland,  with  twenty-one  plates,  is  marked 
7s.  Cd.,  a fair  indication  of  its  present  value.  In 
H.  G Bohn’s  Genera, I Catalogue  (1848,  vol.  i. 
p.  87)  Cordiner’s  Remarkable  Ruins  is  described 
as  having  “ one  hundred  engravings  by  Peter 
Mazell.”  It  was  published  at  61.,  and  Mr.  Bohn 
offered  three  copies  at  prices  varying  from  a guinea 
to  24s.  Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book 
described  by  Abhba  is  the  first  volume  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cordiner’s Eemar7ca6?e  Ruins a7id Romantic 
Prospects  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  accompanied 
ivith  Singular  Subjects  of  NaUiral  History  and 
Ancient  Momiments  hitherto  Undelineated  and 
Undescribed,  London,  1788-95,  2 vols.,  4to.  (plates 
by  Peter  Mazell).  Mr.  Cordiner  was  “ minister  at 
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Banff,”  and  his  work  was  issued  in  twenty-four 
parts  at  5s.  each  ; cf.  Lowndes  {BMio.  Manual) 
and  Watt  {Biblio.  Brit.).  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

A Hymn  by  Charles  Wesley  (?)  (6‘^  S. 
id.  9). — This  beautiful  hymn  was  included  by 
John  Wesley  in  his  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the 
Use  of  the  People  called  Methodists,  first  printed 
in  1779.  The  Rev.  Richard  Watson  {IVorlcs, 
8vo.  V.  194)  inadvertently  ascribes  the  authorship 
to  John  Wesley.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  written  by  his  brother  Charles. 

' It  is  No.  183  (vol.  i.  p.  57)  in  Short  Hymns  oj» 
Select  Passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Charles 
Wesley,  M.A.,  Bristol,  1762.  The  reading  of  the 

■ last  line,  as  printed  by  John  Wesley,  is, 

“And  make  the  sacrifice  complete.” 

As  printed  by  Charles  Wesley  in  1762  it  is — 

“ And  make  my  sacrifice  compleat.” 

J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

A Book-plate  (6'*’  S.  ii.  427). — The  name  which 
j has  been  erased  from  St.  Johns’  book-plate  is 
“ Francis  Haarer.”  See  my  query  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
(5“'  S.  viii.  269),  which,  os  it  never  elicited  a reply, 

, and  the  subject  is  now  cropping  up  again,  I may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  reproduce  here  : — 

“Francis  Haarer. — Amongfsome  book-plates  which 
i have  recently  been  added  to  my  collection  is  one  bearing 
; the  above  name,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a descrip- 
( tion  : Arms — Quarterly,  gii.  and  az  ; in  the  first  and 
I fourth  quarters  a spur  arg.  in  pale  ; over  all,  on  a bend 
' sinister  sa.,  three  quatrefoils  of  the  third.  Supporters — 

• Dexter,  a lion  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a sword  broken 
I at  the  point;  sinister,  an  eagle.  iMotto,  ‘Audentes 
I fortuna  jurat.’  There  is  no  crest,  but  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a crest  coronet.  I shall  be  glad  to  learn 
who  the  owner  of  this  plate  was,  especially  from  the 
unusual  circumstance  of  one  who  was  apparently  a 
commoner  bearing  supporters.  Date,  circa,  1840.” 

It  is  singular  that  St.  Johns  and  I should  have 
( been  struck  with  the  same  plate,  and  I hope  we 
shall  now  hear  something  more  of  it. 

Hirondelle, 

! [The  coat  does  not  occur  in  Papworth’s  Ordinary  or 
Burke’s  Oentral  Armory,  nor  the  name  in  Lower’s 
Patronym.  Brit,  May  not  both  be  foreign?] 

“ Quod  edit  esse,”  &c.  (6‘'*  S.  ii.  468). — Two 
I translations  of  these  lines  will  be  found  in  the 
' Huardian  of  Feb.  25,  1874,  in  answer  to  a query 
in  the  number  for  February  11.  One  regards  the 
< couplet  as  a mere  tour  de  force,  the  key  to  the 
puzzle  being  that  “ esse  quod”  represents  “ Toby 
j Watt.”  The  other  tries  to  put  a serious  meaning 
j into  the  words.  Your  readers  can  judge  between 
' the  two.  The  two  lines  run 

' ■“  Quod  fuit  esse  quod  eat  quod  non  fuit  esse  quod  esse 
Esse  quod  est  non  ease  quod  est  non  est  erit  esse.” 

J.  H.  S.’s  translation  is  : — 

■“  What  Toby  Watt  was  is  not  what  Toby  Watt  was  to  be  : 
i Toby  Watt  is  not  to  be  what  he  is  : he  is  not  (but)  be 

■ will  be  Toby.” 


The  other  correspondent  has  a loftier  conception 
of  the  passage  : — 

“ To  live  a life  like  his,  true  life  will  be ; 

To  die  a death  like  his,  no  death  will  be ; 

Not  yours  his  life,  not  yours  his  death  will  be.” 

Fama. 

Oxford. 

These  lines  form  an  epitaph  in  the  churchyard 
of  Lavenham,  Suffolk.  In  the  churchyard  of  Am- 
well,  near  Ware,  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of 
them.  The  lines  were  the  subject  of  inquiry 
thirty  years  ago,  as  any  one  having  access  to  the 
back  numbers  of  the  A theneeum  may  discover  for 
himself  by  referring  to  that  for  March  23,  1850. 

M.  G.  D. 

Rev.  John  Bartlam  (6‘''  S.  iii.  8). — I know 
the  engraved  portrait  well.  J B.  was  the  great 
friend  and  amanuensis  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr.  He  lived  at  Alcest-er.  He  was 
vicar  of  Tettenhall,  minister  of  Studley,  and  vicar 
of  Bedey.  He  is  described  in  a well-known  novel. 
Widows  and  Widowers,  by  a Warwickshire  Lad}'. 
A sufficiently  long  account  of  him  may  be  found 
in  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr,  vol.  i.  p.  638. 

J.  R.  B. 

Hessian  Boots  (6*''  S.  ii.  468).  — Some  of 
Gessner’s  spirited  military  prints,  published  by 
Ackermann  in  1801,  represent  the  Hessian  troops 
and  Austrian  Hussars  in  the  Hessian  boots,  tassels 
and  all.  Gessner,  I was  told  by  John  Cawse,  the 
artist,  was  almost  a dwarf,  and  was  brother  of 
“Death  of  Abel”  Gessner.  Are  these  prints 
valuable  now  ? P.  P. 

Nicholas  Ball  (6‘’'  S.  ii.  468.) — Surely  H.  B. 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Nicholas  Ball,  many  years  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  Irish  judges.  He  was  Solicitor  and  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  under  Lord  Melbourne’s 
Government  (about  1836-8),  and  as  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1814,  it  is  probable  that  he  eked  out 
his  income  as  a barrister  by  writing  for  the  press. 
He  was  a son  of  John  Ball,  Esq.,  of  Eccles  Street, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  born  in  1791.  He  died 
about  1865.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Infant  Folk-lore  (6*'’  S.  ii.  443). — The  pre- 
sentation of  an  egg,  with  salt,  bread,  a coin,  &c., 
to  an  infant  on  its  visit  to  the  first  house  it  is  taken 
to  is  scarcely  yet  obsolete  in  North  Lincolnshire 
and  South-West  Yorkshire,  but  I have  never  met 
with  the  superstition  that  the  egg  had  to  do  with 
future  fecundity.  For  further  information  see 
“N.  & Q.,”  5‘h'S.  ix.  48,  138,  299,  477  ; x.  37, 
216,  278,  398.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

Though  I have  spent  many  years  of  my  life  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  other  parts  of  the  midland 
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counties  I never  heard  of  this  superstition,  hut  I 
find  the  custom  here  is  common.  Tliis  week  the 
first  visit  of  a neighbour’s  infant  was  made  to  my 
sister,  and  an  egg  was  given  to  it  to  take  away. 
An  old  servant  said,  *•  But  it  must  have  a bit  of 
salt  also,”  and  she  brought  a little  salt  carefully 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  the  baby’s  hand  was  closed 
on  it  when  it  went  away.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Drysalter  (6^*'  S.  ii.  447). — This  word  is 
applied  to  two  distinct,  but  not  altogether  dis- 
similar, trades.  A drysalter,  according  to  Latham, 
is  a “ dealer  in  dried  meats,  sauces,  oils,  pickles, 
and  various  other  goods”;  while,  according  to 
Ogilvie,  he  is,  secondly,  “ a dealer  in  dye  stufls, 
chemical  products,  &c.”  The  Encyclo’pwdia  Bri- 
tannica  (ed.  1854)  mentions  both  uses  of  the  word, 
the  former  as  the  more  correct.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  the  two  trades  were  originally  combined,  and 
that  when  separated  both  retained  the  name  ? 
Certainly  it  is  more  appropriately  applied  to  a pur- 
veyor of  salted  provisions,  as  is  its  derivative, 
drysaltery,  immortalized  by  Mr.  Browning  : — 

“ And  it  seemed  as  if  a voice 

(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
It  l)reathed)  called  out,  ‘ Oh,  rats,  rejoice  ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery  ! ” 

Pied  Filler  of  JIamelin. 

What  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  drysalter  ? 
The  dictionaries  give  none  before  Sir  W.  Fordyce 
in  1790.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

As  a matter  of  fact  I do  not  think  that  dye 
merchants  are  called  drysalters.  A drysalter  is 
one  who  deals  in  salted  and  dried  meats  and  fish, 
but  the  majority  of  the  seventy-one  drysalters 
whose  names  appear  in  the  London  Directory  for 
1880  deal  also  in  oils,  colours,  dyes,  gums,  &c. 
Indigo  merchants  and  dye  manufacturers  are  not 
classified  in  the  Directory  as  drysalters,  and  would 
object  to  be  so  called.  Wm.  II.  Peet. 

A drysalter  is  not  a dye  merchant  alone.  He 
is,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  a dealer  in  salted 
or  cured  meats,  pickles,  sauces,  &c.,  besides  being 
a vendor  of  drugs,  dye  stuffs,  and  chemicals  gene- 
rally. Johnson’s  reference  is  to  Sir  W.  Fordyce. 

Hirondelle. 

See  “ K & Q ,”  S'-'i  S.  xi.  381. 

W.  Stavenhaqen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

Poger  Mainwaring,  D.D.  (6'*'  S.  ii.  447). — 
Sims’s  Index  to  the  Heralds’  Visitations  gives  the 
following  references  to  the  Hark  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  for  the  arms  and  pedigree  of 
Manwaring,  of  Ightfield,  Shropshire  ; 1241  fol.  81, 
102,  107b,  144b,  and  6172  fol.  16  ; these  in  the 
Visitation  of  1584  : and  1396  fol.  235b,  295b,  and 
1982  fol.  20,  in  the  Visitation  of  1623  ; the  latter 
occurring  in  the  lifetime  of  Bishop  Roger  Mayn- 


waring,  whom  I believe  to  have  been  a member  of 
the  family  seated  at  Ightfield,  but  I am  not 
certain.  Theophilus  Jones  gives  some  account  of 
this  prelate  in  his  History  of  Breclcnoclcshire.  He 
states  his  burial  to  have  taken  place  at  Brecon, 
though  it  is  unknown  whether  he  died  (1653)  there 
or  at  Caermarthen.  E.  H.  M.  S. 

Joseph  Gruenpeck,  or  Grunpeck  (6‘**  S.  ii. 
446),  was  born  at  Burghausen,  in  Bavaria,  in  1473, 
and  died  in  Styria  at  the  age  of  about  seventy. 
For  some  account  of  him,  and  of  his  prophetical 
works  (one,  the  Brognosticon,  “ dont  on  ne  connait 
qu’un  seul  exemplaire”)  see  Larousse’s  Grand 
Dictionnaire  Universel,  and  Michaud’s  Biographi&  i 
Universelle ; the  latter  is  very  full  on  the  subject 
of  his  bibliography. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

6,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

The  Biographic  Portative  Universelle  gives  the 
following  brief  particulars: — “Gruenpeck.  Jo.: 
Pretre,  astrologue,  m4decin,  secrdtaire  de  I’Empe- 
reur  Maximilien.  N4  Burghausen  (Baviere), 
1473.”  Howard  S.  Pearson. 

Velasquez  (6^'*  S.  ii.  427). — The  following  is 
from  Miss  K.  Thompson’s  Handbook  to  the  Public 
Picture  Galleries  of  Europe  : — 

“ Madrid,  Royal  Museum. — Velasquez,  No.  1060,  ‘ The 
Surrender  of  Breda.’  The  best  portrait  known  of  the  ‘ 
master  himself  is  found  in  the  figure  with  a plumed  hat 
to  the  extreme  left. 

“ No.  1062,  ‘Las  Minimas.’  The  figure  of  Velasquez 
himself  at  his  easel  is  prominent. 

“Munich,  The  Pinacothek. — Velasquez,  No.  366,  his 
own  portrait.” 

R.  S. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  possesses  a fine  portrait  I 
of  this  painter  in  the  collection  at  Bridgwater  ^ 
House,  London.  G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield.  j 

“Defence  of  the  ‘ Apology the  Saint’s  ; 
Bell  (6‘*'  S.  ii.  447). — These  are  Bishop  Jewell’s 
words  : — 

“But  M.  Hardinge  for  ease  and  expedition  bathe 
diuised  a shorter  way  to  teach  the  people  by  a belrope. 

He  turneth  his  backe  unto  his  brethren  and  speaketh  but 
two  words  alowde.  Pater  Noster,  and  causeth  the  sanctus 
bell  to  play  the  part  of  a deacon  to  put  the  people  in 
remembrance  that  now  they  must  pray.” 

I copied  this  passage  from  a folio  copy  of  Jewell’s 
Works  formerly  chained  to  a desk  in  the  north 
aisle  of  our  church.  When  the  restoration  of  this 
edifice  took  place,  in  1842,  the  parish  clerk  took 
the  volume  into  his  keeping  ; but  his  wife  dealt  in 
sweetstuff,  so  she  served  her  juvenile  customers 
with  lollipops  wrapped  in  leaves  torn  from  Jewell, 
and  the  whole  book  gradually  perished. 

William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 
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“ And  for  that  purpose  we  have  commonly  seen 
|the  priest,  when  he  sped  him  to  say  his  service,  to 
ring  the  saunce  bell.” — Controv.  with  Harding, 
Art.  iii.  Div.  16  ; vol.  i.  p.  292,  1845,  Parker  Soc. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Conacre  (G***  S.  ii.  428). — Conacre  has  no  more 
lio  do  with  “corn-acre”  than  it  has  to  do  with 
r‘  candleacre.”  It  implies  a partnership  in  cultiva- 
|cion — in  the  cultivating  of  an  acre  of  potatoes. 
■ One  man  has  a lot  of  seed  potatoes  and  no  land — 
I vnotherhas  land  and  manure,  but  no  seed  potatoes, 
llhe  two  join  for  the  produce  of  a crop,  and  then 
[divide  it.  But  the  more  general  and  the  more 
ipernicious  form  of  conacre  is  making  it  a payment 
|for  the  year’s  work  of  a farm  labourer.  In  1776 
ithe  rent  of  an  acre  of  potato  land  was  six  pounds, 
land  the  labourer’s  wages  firepence  per  day.  In 
1846  the  conacre  rent  was  ten  pounds,  and  the 
[average  rate  of  wages  eightpence.  So  the  progress 
'|of  the  farm  labourer  in  Ireland  is  backward. 

I i Easily  proved,  but  here  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  extend  the  statement. 

' ! The  word  con  is  Gaelic  of  ancient  use,  hut  joined 
>|to  acre  it  is  a modern  term,  the  outcome  and  the 
) [representative  of  the  great  poverty  of  the  small 

I I farmers  and  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland.  Congilda 
land  congla  and  congelt  and  congilt  all  represent 

. a partnership  for  co-grazing.  Conjled  describes  a 
' collective  feast.  Conn  Conda  Secha  means  a 
1 collective  attendance  of  chiefs  at  court  who  give 
! a testimony  for  the  members  of  their  fine,  and  that 
I each  one  is  readj'  to  be  bail  for  those  who  may 
' have  a judgment  registered  against  them. 

I W.  G.  Ward. 

1|  The  origin  of  the  word  is  “coney-acre,”  some- 
ijtimes  written  “ conager,”  a place  abounding  with 
iiiconeys,  or  rabbits.  H.  T.  E. 

f|  A.  Schoonebeek’s  Military  Orders  (6^’'  S.  ii. 
' 427). — The  following  is  the  correct  title  of  the 
i|above  work  : — 

I “Historie  van  all e Ridderlyke  en  Krygs-Orders ; be- 
► helzende  baar  instellingen,  plegtelykbeden,  gebruyken, 
1 voormaamete  daden,  en  levens  der  Meestei  s ; nevens 
I deeselfa  Dragten,  Wapena,  en  Zinteekenen.  In  t’  Koper 
t gesneden  door  Adriaan  Schoonebeek.  1”  Amsterdam, 
Ilby  Adriaan  Schoonebeek,  1697.”  2 vols.  small  8vo. 


Collation  : Vol.  i.  engraved  title  ; printed  title  ; 
Voorreden,  18  leaves  ; text  and  plates,  pp.  i-288, 
containing  34  plates,  the  pages  after  281  not  being 
jnumbered.  Vol.  ii.  engraved  title  (different  from 
that  in  vol.  i.)  ; title  ; text  and  plates,  pp.  i-327, 
inclusive  of  the  two  titles,  and  containing 
plates  35-113  ; Tafel,  5 pages  ; Index  Figurarum, 
|4  pages.  The  plates  are  printed  on  same  leaves  with 
the  text.  On  the  printed  title  of  each  volume  there 
is  the  same  engraved  vignette.  A companion  work, 
on  the  Geestelyke  Orders,  male,  was  published  by 
Schoonebeek  in  1688,  and  on  the  female  orders  in 
1691,  the  former  with  73,  the  latter  with  90  plates 


and  descriptive  text  and  indices.  There  were 
subsequent  editions  of  both  these  works,  which 
are  mentioned  by  Brunet  under  “ Histoire  des 
Ordres,”  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-8.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

Galatians  hi.  19,  20  (6‘’'  S.  i.  253).— Of  this 
text,  which  Mr.  Spence  says  is  “ one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  of  the  New  Testament,”  I beg  to 
submit  the  version  with  notes  of  the  admirable 
Father  Simon  (1638-1712),  from  “ The  New  Testa- 
ment of  oiir  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the 
Ancient  Latin  Edition.  With  Critical  Remarks 
upon  the  Literal  Meaning  in  Difficult  Places. 
From  the  French  of  Father  Simon.  By  William 
Webster,  Curate  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West.” 
London,  1730,  4to. : — 

“19.  Why  therefore  was  the  law  given  after  the  pro- 
mise 1 it  was  given  to  make  known  sin  till  sucii  time  as 
the  “seed  came  for  whom  the  promise  was  made.  It  is 
the  "angels  who  gave  the  law  by  the  'ministry  of  a 
‘‘Mediator. 

“20.  Now  a Mediator*  is  not  of  one  atone;  but  “'God 
is  one. 

““  Ver.  19.  I.e.  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Messias,  with  his 
spiritual  posterity. 

“ " I.e.  angels  in  the  name  of  God,  and  representing 
God. 

L.  in  the  hand. 

“ '*  This  Mediator  is  Moses,  who  was  between  God  and 
the  Israelites:  for  this  is  the  proper  signification  of  the 
word  Mediator.  St.  Cyril  has,  with  great  judgment 
remarked,  that  the  name  of  Mediator  agrees  very  pro- 
perly with  Moses,  as  type  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  had 
established  him  a Mediator  to  declare  bis  will  to  the 
Israelites,  and  to  give  them  his  law,  and  therefore  he 
was  a Mediator  in  another  manner  than  Jesus  Christ, 
of  whom  he  was  only  the  figure. 

“ “ Ver.  20.  I.e.  when  people  agree,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a Mediator,  but  only  when  the  parties  disagree ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Moses  was  a mediator  between 
God  and  the  Israelites.  St.  Paul  explains  himself  after 
a very  concise  manner,  insinuating,  by  a mystical  expli- 
cation, that  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Mediator,  of 
whom  Moses  was  only  the  type,  was  the  Mediator,  not 
of  one  people  only,  but  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  whom 
he  reconciled  with  God. 

“ *■  1 e.  altho’  the  parties  are  opposite  one  to  the  other, 
nevertheless,  God,  who  is  one,  and  always  like  himself, 
has  reconciled  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  making  them  but 
one  people ; so  that  St.  Paul  in  this  place  obviates  an 
objection  that  might  be  made  to  him,  upon  his  seeming 
to  say,  that  God  had  altered  his  design,  making  the 
Gentiles  enter  into  the  covenant;  they  who  were  not 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  who  by  consequence  were 
not  to  share  in  the  promises  that  had  been  made  him.” 

D.  Whyte. 

Flamingo  (e***  S.  ii.  326,  450,  478;_iii.  35). 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  will  tell  me 
the  name  of  a good  Portuguese  and  English  dic- 
tionary, better  than  that  by  Vieyra.  The  state- 
ment that  flamingo  is  Portuguese  does  not  explain 
the  word,  as  such  a form  gives  no  sense  in  Portu- 
guese. The  Portuguese  word  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  same  source  as  the  English  one, 
viz.,  from  the  Span,  flamenco,  as  aforesaid.  The 
word  flame  is  flama  in  Spanish,  with  one  m,  but 
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in  Portuguese  it  is  always  Jia'iama,  which  makes 
all  the  difference.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

The  ms.  of  Gray’s  “Elegy”  (e'**  S.  ii.  222, 
356,  438,  474  ; iii.  35). — Eeferring  to  Mr.  Platt’s 
remarks  {ante,  p.  35)  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
copy  spoken  of  in  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.’s 
1869  edition  of  this  poem,  as  being  “ at  Pembroke 
House,  Cambridge,”  may  be  the  copy  in  MS.  sold 
by  auction,  in  Aug.,  1854,  to  Mr.  VVrightson,  of 
Birmingham.  Will  any  of  your  Cambridge  corre- 
spondents ascertain  if  a IMS.  copy  can  be  seen  now 
anywhere  in  Cambridge  1 H.  Payne. 

Woodleigh,  Soutbsea. 

This  MS.,  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby  & Wilkin- 
son’s in  1854,  was  again  sold  (lot  384)  at  the  same 
house,  on  Friday,  IMay  28,  1875,  and  was,  I think, 
bought  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Bond  Street.  J.  M. 

A few  years  ago  Sir  William  Fraser  showed  the 
IvIS.  of  Gray’s  Elegy  to  a relation  of  mine,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  still  in  his  possession.  Lad. 

Bournemouth. 

Can  I be  mistaken  in  supposing  this  MS. 
to  be  in  the  British  Museum  ? I certainly  have 
a note  to  this  effect,  made  when  visiting  the  MSS. 
Department  some  two  years  since,  and  the  small, 
neat  hand  of  the  poet  particularly  struck  me  at 
the  time.  Surely  it  cannot  turn  out  to  be  a case 
of  deceptio  visfts.  Nous  verrons.  F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

Francesco  Bartolozzi  (6“^  S.  ii.  408,  494).— 
Pteferring  to  the  variety  of  dates  assigned  by 
ditierent  books  of  reference  for  the  birth-year  of 
Bartolozzi  the  engra\'er,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  a ticket  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Banti,  engraved  by  the  artist,  is  inscribed,  “ F. 
Bartolozzi,  inv‘,  sculpsit,  1797,  cetatis  suae  69.” 
This  gives  1728  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  is  in 
agreement  with  Haydn,  who  adds  the  day  and 
month,  September  21,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  is 
the  only  person  who  gives  tliis  year. 

J.  Power  Hicks. 

P.S. — It  is  curious  how  many  authorities  state 
tliat  Madame  Vestris  was  the  daughter  of  Bar- 
tolozzi the  engraver.  She  was  his  grand-daughter, 
as  is  te.stified  by  her  tombstone  at  Kensal  Green. 

SiiOTLEY  Swords  (6“’  S.  ii.  433  ; iii.  17).— I 
have  in  my  collection  a sword,  bearing  on  one  side 
of  the  blade  the  name  Shotley,  and  on  the  other 
the  word  Bridg.  The  hilt  and  guard  are  of  brass, 
and  the  handle  of  oak,  which  is  very  much  worm- 

W.  A.  Wells. 

Charles  Marshall,  Painter  (6‘'’  S.  i.  415; 
iii.  16,  58).— Mr.  Pyn  E is  certainly  wrong  in  his 
impression  that  this  artist  “ died  about  the  year 


1855.”  He  is  still  in  the  flesh,  and,  I have  every 
reason  to  believe,  lithe  and  hearty,  as  I was  with 
him  very  recently.  Mr.  Marshall  now  resides  at 
No.  22,  Lewisham  Road,  Highgate  Road.  If 
appealed  to,  I dare  say  he  would  courteously  furnish 
any  details  W.  F.  may  desire  to  know  about  the 
drawings  in  question.  Jos.  J.  J. 

William  Pitt  (6‘^  S.  iii.  48). — 

1.  'I'he  British  Gallery  of  Portraits.  2 vols.  ful. 
London,  1822.  Vol.  ii. 

2.  National  Portrait  Gallery.  By  Wm.  Jerdan.  5 vols. 
imp.  8vo.  London,  1830-1.  Vol.  i. 

3.  The  Gallery  of  Portraits.  S.D.U.K.  7 vols.  imp. 
8vo.  London,  1833-7.  C.  Knight.  Vol.  vi. 

4.  Lodge’s  Portraits.  12  vols.  imp.  8vo.  London, 
1823-34.  Vol.  xii. 

5 Pliisiognomical  Portraits.  2 vols.  imp.  8vo.  London, 
1824.  Vol.  ii. 

Designer — 1,  Jackson;  2,  3,  4,  Hoppner. 

George  White. 

Ashley  House,  Epsom, 

“ Rodtously  ” (6‘'‘  S.  ii.  366,  398,  525). — 
Sixty  years  ago,  when  I was  fond  of  going  into 
courts,  persons  prosecuted  for  rioting  used  to  be 
charged  with  having  “ riotously  and  routously  as-  , 
sembled,”  &c.  W.  W. 

Carshalton,  Surrey. 

Spanish  Proverbs  : “ Garibay”  (6^’’ S.ii.  513;  i 
iii.  55). — Quiso  is  right.  It  is  the  third  sing.  pf.  of  j 
Querer,  to  wish,  to  desire  to  possess.  The  sense  : 
is,  “ Whom  neither  God  nor  the  Devil  would  have.” , i 
Quisto  is  the  past  participle,  and  means  beloved, 
which  would  not  construe.  Henry  H.  Gibbs.  i 

Aldeuham. 

“The  Lamplighter’s  Poem”(6‘'’  S.  ii.  505).  ] 
— This  was  in  use  in  Nottingham  quite  into  the  i 
present  century.  P.  P. 

Rev.  j.  T.  J.  Hewlett  (6^’’  S.  ii.  268,  396,  414, 
456). — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
I have  in  my  possession  four  letters  of  his,  written 
from  Little  Stambridge  to  my  father,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Shore,  of  Wantage.  They  were  great 
friends,  and  Mr.  Hewlett  was,  I believe,  my  god- 
father. Letcombe  Regis,  Mr.  Hewlett’s  former 
curacy,  is  two  miles  from  Wantage,  and  Abingdon 
School,  of  which  he  was  head  master,  nine  miles. 
My  father  and  he  interchanged  visits  after  he 
removed  to  Little  Stambridge. 

My  father  died  in  1845,  two  years  before  Mr. 
Hewlett,  and  the  friendship  between  them,  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Hewlett’s  authorship,  and  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  finding  a publisher,  was  of  a very 
confidential  kind.  In  one  of  the  letters  I have 
he  speaks  of  “ Master  Colburn  having  thrown  me 
over  by  not  coming  to  my  terms  for  Dunsten 
Castle.” 

I should  be  very  glad  if  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  would  help  me  in  procuring  a copy  of 
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Dunster  Castle,  which  I have  reason  to  thinlr, 
'rom  the  circumstances  I have  stated,  is,  as  an 
historical  romance  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  partly 
founded  upon  the  family  history  of  my  father’s 
incestors,  the  Shores  of  Derbyshire,  who  took  part 
n that  struggle. 

Thomas  William  Shore,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S. 

Hartley  Institution,  Southampton. 

“Eight  away”  (6^’’  S.  ii.  223,  416). — This 
ippears  to  be  used  as  the  technical  expression  for 
he  final  order  to  start  a goods  train,  at  least  on  the 
H-reat  Eastern  Railway,  when  the  tedious  process 
rf  shunting  is  completed.  This  seems  to  involve 
he  idea  of  continuity  of  distance.  Vehna. 

Changes  of  Pronunciation  (C‘’’  S.  ii.  325, 
374), — That  in  England  the  accent  is  usually  on 
he  first  syllable  of  sojourn  and  sojourner,  is  borne 
rut  by  the  following  quotations  : — 

“And  this  is  why  I sojourn  here. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering. 

Though  the  sedge  is  wither’d  from  the  lake. 

And  no  birds  sing.” 

Keats,  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,  st.  12. 

“ Wherein  were  wont  to  sojourn  in  all  peace, 
l.amb,  lion,  eagle,  ox,  dove,  serpent,  goat. 

And  snow-white  hart.” 

T.  J.  Bailey  (Author  of  Festiis)  The  Angel  ^Yorld, 
p.  8,  ed.  1850  (Pickering). 

“Yet  mixed  with  these  are  kindlier  sojourners. 
Seekers  of  peace,  whose  souls  excel  their  fate.” 
Westland  Marston,  A Lost  Life,'p.  353,  vol.  ii., 
ed.  1876  (Chatto  & Windus). 

F.  C.  Birkbkck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

A Yorkshire  Proverb  : Side-pockets  (6®  S. 
ii.  347,  377). — This  proverb,  with  a difference,  is 
frequently  heard  in  South  Devon  and  South- 
eastern Cornwall.  The  South-western  version  is 
No  more  use  for  it  than  a toad  has  for  a side- 
pocket,”  or  “About  as  much  use  to  him  as  a side- 
pocket  to  a toad.’'  Wm.  Penqelly. 

Torquay. 

A man  in  Staffordshire  once  said  to  me,  speak- 
ing of  a youth  who  had  married  imprudently, 
“ Why,  sir,  he  didn’t  want  a wife  any  moor’n 
[more  than]  a toad  wants  a side-pocket.”  Could 
any  simile  be  more  conclusive  ? It  is  possible  to 
conceive  cases  in  which  a side-pocket  would  be 
ivery  useful  to  a dog,  but  to  a toad — impossible  ! 
j X.  P.  D. 

I To  have  no  more  use  for  a thing  “ than  a toad 
has  for  side-pockets,”  is  the  form  in  which  this 
laying  is  familiar  to  me  ; but  whether  it  has  be- 
come so  by  means  of  eye  or  ear,  I am  not  able  to 
lay.  One  would  think  that  a monkey  would 
jquickly  appreciate  the  powers  of  side-pockets,  and 
use  them  freely.  In  “ Proverbs,  English  and 
Keltic,”  &c.  {Folk-lore  Record,  vol.  iii.  p.  75),  Mr. 
Long  credits  Lancashire  with  the  comparison  “No 


more  use  [for  a book  than  a duck  has  for  an. 
umbrella.”  St.  Swithin. 

_ An  aged  of  relative  mine,  whose  memory  carries  , 
him  hack  some  eighty  odd  years,  tells  me  that  in 
his  native  county,  Northamptonshire,  it  was  a 
common  saying,  “You  have  no  more  use  for  that 
than  a toad  has  for  a side-pocket.”  Fleece. 

The  saying,  “ You  have  no  more  use  for  that 
than  a dog  has  for  a side-pocket,”  is  known  in  the 
East  Riding.  It  was  quoted  thence,  d propos  of  a 
new  Methodist  meeting-house,  a few  years  .ago, 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5^'’  8.  vii.  385,  under  the  heading 
“ A Fisherman’s  Sermon.”  A.  J.  M. 

In  Lancashire  the  same  idea  is  given  in  the 
following  saying  : “ You  have  no  more  use  for  it 
than  a cow  has  for  a rutiled  shirt.” 

J.  H.  Burton. 

Edge  Inscriptions  on  Coins  (6*'’  S.  i.  514  ; ii.. 
173,  297).— Mr.  Samuel  has  quite  misunderstood 
my  meaning.  I drew  attention  to  the  coin  merely 
because  it  had  an  edge  inscription — not,  indeed, 
suspecting  that  it  bad  any  monetary  value.  I trust 
this  explanation  will  suflhce.  Hepaticus. 

A Billy-cock  Hat  (6***  S.  ii.  224,  355). — There 
may  have  beeen  a person  of  the  name  of  William 
Coke,  well  known  in  Melton  Mowbray,  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  who  wore  a billy-cock  hat,  as 
0.  K.  C.  alleges,  but  that  the  name  of  the  head- 
dress in  question  was  derived  from  his,  is  highly 
improbable.  Cocked  hats  were  used  in  England 
at  least  a couple  of  centuries  since— possibly  for 
a much  longer  time.  Coc  is  a Gaelic  or  Celtic 
word,  which  signifies  to  stand — or  cause  to  stand 
up  erect— and  is  used  in  this  sense  in  cockade  and 
in  the  English  phrase,  “coc/c  up  your  beaver,”  also 
in  the  Scotch  phrase,  “cock  up  your  bonnet.”' 
The  Gaelic  word  fetZe,  pronounced  billy,  signifies, 
a broad  brim,  a rim,  an  edge,  a border  ; and 
survives  in  the  slang  word  for  a pocket-handker- 
chief with  a border  of  a different  colour,  and  also 
in  that  of  blue-billy,  which,  according  to  the  Slang 
Dictionary,  1874,  is  a peculiar  pattern  of  hand- 
kerchief used  by  prize-fighters  and  their  patrons, 
blue  with  red  or  white  spots,  and  wfith  a broad 
border.  Billy-cock  hat  thus  resolves  into  a 
cocked  hat  with  a large  brim,  without  reference 
to  Mr.  Coke  of  Melton  MowbrajL 

Charles  Mackay. 

Fern  Dell,  Mickleham. 

[Of  the  substantive  existence  of  William  Coke,  of 
Melton  fame,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  doubt.] 

Where  is  it  mentioned  that  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a European  in  Algiers  the  Arabs  dubbed 
him  Abu  tanjera,  or  “Son  of  a cooking-pot,” 
because  of  the  long-shore  or  “ pot  ” hat  which  he 
wore  1 “ Son  of  a sea-cook  ” is  a favourite- 

appellation  in  nautical  phraseology.  Now  as  Coke 
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■is  pronounced  cooh,  it  appears  to  me  that  a link  is 
found  between  hilly-coch,  or  colce,  or  cook,  and  the 
Arabs’  graphic  description.  J.  B.  "Wilkinson. 

Lavender  Hill. 

William  Bingham,  Senator  of  the  "(J.S. 
(6'*^  S.  ii.  367,  520). — Mrs.  Bingham’s  maiden 
name  was  Ann  Willing.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Willing,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Willing’s  lineal  ancestor,  Joseph  Willing,  of 
Bristol,  married  (May  24,  1076)  Ann  Lowle, 
an  heiress,  whose  arms  (sa.  a hand,  couped  at  the 
wrist,  grasping  three  darts,  one  in  pale  and  two  in 
saltire  ar.)  he  seems  to  have  assumed  in  place  of 
his  own.  {Vide  pedigree  of  Willing,  Balch’s 
Skippen  Papers,  p.  ciii.  vol.  No.  23651  d,  Philad. 
Library.  Griswold’s  Pepuhlican  Court,  Appleton 
& Co.,  New  York,  1855.)  R.  R.  R. 

“ Jingo”  (5‘h  S.  x.  7,  96, 456  ; 6«‘  S.  i.  284  ; ii. 
95,  157,  176,  335). — This  word  has  been  under 
discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  I do  not  think  that 
attention  was  directed  to  the  following  example  of 
its  use,  which  is  to  be  found  in  John  Eachard’s 
Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy,  eleventh  edition,  1705  : — 

“ He  that  in  his  Youth  lias  allowed  himself  this  Liberty 
of  Acadeniiok  11  it,  by  tuis  means  he  has  usually  so 
thinn’d  his  Judgment,  becomes  so  prejudiced  against 
sober  Sence,  and  so  altogether  disposed  to  Trifling  and 
Jingling,  that  so  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of  a Text,  lie  pre- 
sently thinks  that  he  has  catch’d  one  of  his  old  School- 
questions  ; and  so  falls  a flinging  it  out  of  one  hand  into 
another,  tossing  it  this  way  and  that ; lets  it  run  a little 
upon  the  Line,  then.  Tanutus,  High  Jingo,  come  again  • 
here  catching  at  a Word,  there  lie  nibling  and  sucking 
at  an  and,  a Inj,  a quis  or  a quid,  a sic  or  a sicut ; and 
thus  minces  the  ^lext  so  small,  that  his  Parishioners, 
until  he  rendezvouze  it  again,  can  scarce  tell  what’s 
become  of  it.” — P.  28. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Lincolnshire  Provincialism  (6^**  S.  ii.  484). 
— Ware=spend  is  not  exclusively  a Lincolnshire 
expressioj.  I h.ave  heard  it  from  a Nottingham- 
shire man.  Hulliwell  gives  the  word  as  North, 
with  the  comment ; “This  term  is  an  archaism.” 
He  also  gives  “Hyy,  to  incite,  provoke.  Exmoor.” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6‘'>  S iii 
49).—  ^ ■ ■ 

“i*mo,  amas,  I love  a lass.” 

This  Bong  was  written  by  John  O’Keefe  for  his  play  of 
The  Agreeable  Surprise,  1781,  and  sung  by  Edwin,  in  the 
chaiacter  ol  Lineo,  in  Act  II.  ec.  ii.  It  is  prhited  in  The 
Roundelay,  p.  141 ; The  Rullfinch,  p 29.'1 ; Syren,  p 186  ■ 
Vocal  Lnchanlress,  p.  316  ; in  The  Festival  of  Mo7nus, 
p.  loo,  and  also  a few  otlier  song  books.  I will  send 
a copy  to  JosEi'HUS  if  he  will  forward  rne  his  address. 

J-  IVoODFALL  BbSWORTH. 

Molash  Vicarage,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

‘ See  vol.  ii.  p.  36  of  the  Royal  edition  of  the  Songs  of 
England,  published  by  Booeey  & Co. 

J.  Keith  Angus. 


“ How  pure  the  joy  when  first  my  hands  unfold 
The  small,  rare  volume,  black  with  tarnish'd  gold.” 
Such  is  the  couplet,  and  the  reading  of  the  latter  line. 
John  Ferriar,  a physician,  born  at  Chester,  1764,  is  the 
author,  and  the  lines  occur  in  his  “Illustrations  of 
Sterne,”  Bihliomasxia,  11.  136-7,  in  which  it  is  said  he 
has  displayed  much  research  in  tracing  that  eccentric 
author’s  obligations  to  Burton,  Hall,  and  other  satirical 
moralists.  Ferriar  was  a miscellaneous  writer  in  prose 
and  verse.  Fredk.  Rule. 

“ Ut  Angelus,”  &c. — The  reference  required  by  S.  is 
S.  Jerome,  “in  Ban.,”  cap.  iii.  {Op.,  vol.  v.  p.  643, 
Veronas,  mdcccxxxvi.).  The  reference  is  correctly  given 
in  the  Oxford  University  Press  edition  of  Bishop  Pear- 
son’s Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

AYilliam  Cooke,  F.S.A. 

[E.  M. — Next  week.] 


^l^cclLmeous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Demonology  and  Devil  Lore.  By  Moncure  Daniel  Con- 
way, M.A.  Second  and  Revised  Edition.  2 vols. 
(Chatto  & Windus.) 

This  is  a valuable  addition  to  folk-lore  literature,  and 
will  long  rank  as  the  leading  authority  on  the  important 
subject  with  which  it  deals.  All  praise  is  due  to  the 
author  for  the  fearless  and  straightforward  manner  in 
which,  whilst  disproving  many  a familiar  object  of  belief, 
he  has  with  an  equal  impartiality  upheld  the  integrity 
of  others.  In  the  nine  hundred  pages  of  these  two  large 
volumes  a mass  of  carefully  weighed  matter  has  been 
brought  together  which,  under  Mr.  Conway's  skilful 
treatment,  has  been  classified  and  analyzed;  and  al- 
though in  many  cases  we  cannot  accept  his  inferences 
as  conclusive,  yet  his  theories  are  always  suggestive. 
The  marked  earnestness,  too,  which  characterizes  the 
pages  of  this  exhaustive  work,  shows  that  Mr.  Conway’s 
desire  has  throughout  been,  whilst  separating  the  ele- 
ments of  truth  from  those  mythical  conceptions  in  which 
it  is  so  often  veiled,  to  trace  the  history— universal  and 
continuous— of  that  “Evil  Power”  which  from  the 
earliest  times,  in  a variety  of  ways,  has  been  represented 
as  thwarting  and  opposing  the  purest  and  highest  aspi- 
rations of  man.  Hence,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  Mr. 
Conway’s  task  has  been  no  easy  one.  In  collecting  out 
of  many  countries  the  almost  countless  shapes  under 
which  savage  races  have  conceived  of  evil  in  its  struggle 
against  good,  we  are  shown  how  ignorance  coupled  with 
superstition  has  only  too  often  invented  a phantasmal 
creature,  whose  influence  has  laid  the  heavy  hand  of 
slavish  fear  upon  the  minds  of  uncivilized  communities. 
Those  evil  spectres,  too,  which  have  haunted  mankind 
are  so  numerous  that  any  attempt  to  catalogue  them  is, 
as  Mr.  Conway  remarks,  “like  trying  to  count  the 
shadows  cast  upon  the  earth  by  the  rising  sun.”  As  far 
as  possible,  therefore,  he  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  leading  principles  that  have  pervaded  these  human 
conceptions,  and,  by  a process  of  evolution,  to  trace  the 
science  of  demonology  from  the  physical  to  the  spi- 
ritualized struggles  of  humanity.  Beginning  with  the 
phantasms  which  man  has  conjured  up  from  obstacles 
encountered  in  his  progressive  adaptation  to  the  con- 
ditions of  existence,  he  shows  how  these  obstacles,  so 
long  as  they  were  not  comprehended  by  intelligence  or 
mastered  by  skill,  have  been  imaginatively  associated 
with  preternatural  powers.  These,  too,  in  course  of 
time  developed  and  became  in  themselves  a considerable 
host,  of  which  our  author  has  given  a careful  classifica- 
tion, showing  how  the  evils  against  which  man  had  to 
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ontend  were  personified  in  the  demons  of  hunger,  heat,  i 
old,  &c.,  besides  demons  which  arose  from  natural 
)bjects,  such  as  mountains,  and  from  illusions,  such  as  i 
he  will-o’-the-wisp.  As,  however,  man  passed  from  his 
arimitive  state  into  one  more  civilized— having  in  the 
nean  time  mastered  many  of  what  were  once  insur- 
mountable difficulties— it  was  only  natural  that  these 
lemons  should  decline  from  their  terrible  propoitioiis 
land  make  way  for  more  general  forms,  expressing  com- 
loaratively  abstract  conceptions  of  physical  evil.  Thus 
TMr.  Conway  traces  the  decline  of  demon  worship,  and 
(hows  how  physical  evil  in  its  complex  aspect  was  linked 
with  the  symbolical  form  of  the  dragon — that  fabulous 
monster  who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  superstitions 
and  traditions  of  most  countries  in  the  world.  He  then, 
by  a further  process  of  evolution,  describes  how  the 
dragon,  as  the  natural  offspring  of  demon  worship,  at 
last  itself  became  the  embodieil  idea  of  the  devil— the 
generalized  expression  for  an  active,  powerful,  and  in- 
telligent enemy  of  mankind,  “ a being  who  is  antagonism 
organized,  and  able  to  command  every  weapon  in  nature 
for  an  anti-human  purpose.”  The  distinction,  therefore, 
which  Mr.  Conway  draws  between  the  demon  and  the 
devil  is  this,  that  the  latter  was  the  outcome  of  the 
former,  the  world  having  been  haunted  by  demons  for 
many  ages  before  there  was  an  embodiment  of  their 
spirit  in  any  representative  form,  much  less  of  a prin- 
ciple of  evil  in  the  universe.  And  whereas  the  early 
demons  had  no  moral  character,  it  required  a much 
higher  development  of  the  moral  sentiment  to  give  rise 
to  the  conception  of  a devil.  Such  is,  in  brief,  an  out- 
line of  the  way  in  which,  by  an  elaborate  chain  of  well- 
sifted  evidence,  Mr.  Moncure  Cotiway  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  demonology  and  devil  lore.  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  unquestioningly  many  an 
old  religious  dogma  will  necessarily  dissent  from  much 
that  he  advances,  but  all  students  must  thank  him  for  so 
. valuable  a contribution  to  scientific  research. 

Shakespeare  and  Classical  Antiquity.  By  P.  Stapfer. 

Translated  by  E.  J.  Carey.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

Thk  literary  monument  which  loving,  though  some- 
times whimsical,  industry  has  reared  to  Shakspeare’s 
memory  already  reaches  such  colossal  proportions  as  to 
touch  the  confines  both  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 
There  was,  however,  still  a place  for  M.  Stapfer’s  work, 
and  the  addition  of  this  tribute  from  a distinguished 
Frenchman  rather  lightens  than  encumbers  the  struc- 
ture. 'The  volume  before  us  is  full  of  interest,  and  con- 
tains much  thoughtful  and  discriminating  criticism. 
M.  Stapfer’s  general  attitude  towards  Shakspeare  is 
that  of  a dispassionate  critic,  who  indulges  neither  in 
blind  rhapsody  nor  carping  depreciation.  Yet  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  merits  of  his  author;  and  our  national 
pride  will  be  soothed  by  the  frequent  comparisons,  always 
in  favour  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  institutes  between  the 
English  dramatist  and  his  great  French  rivals.  He  has 
selected  a subject  which  can  be  thoroughly  treated  within 
a comparativly  small  compass.  He  offers  a detailed 
examination  of  only  seven  of  Shakspeare’s  plays.  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Timon  of 
Athens,  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Julius  Ccesar,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus.  But  he  prefaces  his 
careful  criticism  of  these  plays  and  the  sources  whence 
they  are  derived  with  some  interesting  chapters  on  the 
state  of  classical  learning  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  classical  examples  and  precepts  of 
Elizabethan  writers,  the  extent  of  Shakspeare’s  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  his  anachronisms,  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  unities.  In  the  discussion  of  all 
these  questions  he  adopts  the  middle  course  between  the 
two  extremes.  He  does  not  see  in  Shakspeare’s  ana- 


chronisms the  blunders  of  untaught  genius,  nor  in  his 
neglect  of  the  unities  a wanton  defiance  of  the  classical 
school.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  discover  from 
Shakspeare’s  writings  that  he  was  at  once  a soldier,  a 
lawyer,  an  ethnologist,  and  a poacher,  or  elevate  the 
poet  into  a rival  ot  Br.  Pancrace,  who  knew  all  things, 
from  fables  to  ‘‘  oneiro-criticism  and  physics.”  The 
translation,  which  is  excellent  throughout,  preserves 
much  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  original.  We  hope- 
the  book  will  obtain  such  success  as  to  induce  the  trans- 
lator and  the  publisher  to  give  to  the  English-reading 
public  the  second  part  of  M.  Stapfer’s  work,  Shakespeare- 
and  the  Greek  Tragedians, 

British  Mezzotinto  Portraits.  Described  by  John 
Chaloner  Smith.  Part  III.  (Sotheran  & Co.) 

The  third  volume  of  this  thoroughly  useful  work  brings 
us  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  range  which  the 
author  had  undertaken  to  deal  with.  The  list  of  en- 
gravers’ names  here  extends  to  Vispre,  and  only  those  of 
a few  more,  including  the  two  Watsons,  remain  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  number  of  John  Smith’s  works  in  the 
present  volume  amounts  to  287,  and  that  of  John 
Raphael  Smith  to  200.  In  Part  I.  the  works  of  Faber, 
Jun.,  amounted  to  419,  and  in  Fart  II.  those  of  Mao 
Ardell  to  201.  The  present  instalment  betrays  no  diminu- 
tion of  spirit,  precision,  and  copiousness  ; in  fact,  it  con- 
tains even  more  matter  than  the  preceding  ones.  The 
author  announces  that  the  fourth  and  last  part  will  be 
issued  in  two  divisions,  the  first  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  engravers,  and  the  second  additions  and  cor- 
rections, with  an  index  of  painters  and  an  index  of  per- 
sonages, with  references  to  the  pages.  These  supple- 
mental branches  will  be  of  the  utmost  utility,  and  will 
render  the  book  to  a certain  class  of  students  a woik  of 
every-day  necessity.  It  has  already,  within  our  own 
knowledge,  served  on  important  occasions  to  identify 
missing  pictures,  and  to  supply  names  to  portraits  that 
had  hitherto  been  wanting. 

The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  the  British 
Empire  for  1881.  By  Joseph  Foster.  (Nichols  & Son.) 
If  there  be  one  book  to  which  the  denunciation  of 
Callimachus,  Msya  j5i(i\iov  jueya  kukov,  does  not 
apply,  it  is  assuredly  a Peerage  and  Baronetage,  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  of  information  to  which  it  owes 
its  greatness  be  accurate  and  complete,  although  such 
information  be  concerning  the  less  important  members 
of  the  aristocratic  families  recorded  in  it,  like  the  well- 
known  Lady  O’Looney,  “ first  cousin  of  Burke,  commonly 
called  the  Sublime.”  Ilut  to  speak  seriously — and  a Peerage 
is  a serious  book,  for  is  it  not  the  recognized  record  of 
the  families  of  those  men  whose  genius,  valour,  and  talents 
have  won  for  England  her  proud  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  1 — Mr.  Foster’s  Peerage,  Baronetage, 
and  Knightage,  in  the  volume  before  us  is  brought 

down  to  the  close  of  December  last,  includes  notices  of 
the  recently  created  earldoms  of  Lytton,  Lathom,  and 
Sondes;  the  viscounty  of  Sherbrooke;  the  eleven 
baronies  of  Shute,  Watson,  Haldon,  Wimborne,  Ardilaun, 
Lamington,  Donington,  Trevor,  Rowton,  Mount  Temple, 
and  Brabourne  ; of  Lord  Amherst,  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  his  father’s  barony ; also  of  the 
eleven  baronetcies  conferred,  and  the  numerous 
additions  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  various  Orders  of 
Knighthood.  The  names  of  the  several  statesmen, 
warriors,  and  civilians  thus  honoured  will  be  found, 
accompanied  by  an  account  of  their  services,  in  the 
1 pages  devoted  to  the  record  of  the  members  of  the 
various  ranks  and  orders  to  which  they  belong,  he  they 
I members  of  the  peerage,  baronetage,  or  knightage. 
Woodcut  illustrations  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
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peer-i,  baronets,  Src.,  whose  descents  are  recorded  are 
profusely  scattered  tbrougbout  Sir.  Foster’s  pages, 
and  add  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the  large  and 
handsome  volume  which  they  illustrate.  Do  not  let  the 
reader  be  startled  by  this  second  allusion  to  the  size  of 
the  volume.  The  book,  be  it  remembered,  is  a record  of 
facts,  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges— no  mean  judge  of  the 
value  of  such  facts— did  not  hesitate  to  extend  his 
edition  of  Collins’s  Peerage  to  nine  octavo  volumes; 
atid  those  nine  volumes  do  not  contain  much  more  than 
Mr.  Foster  has  contrived  to  incorporate  in  the  goodly 
octavo  before  us,  which  is  printed  in  double  columns,  in 
a rather  small  but  beautifully  clear  type,  each  column 
containing  nearly  as  much  matter  as  two  pages  of  Sir 
Egerton  Bi  ydges’s  edition—"  the  last  and  best,’’  as  it  is 
generally  described  in  booksellers’ catalogues.  Mr.  Foster’s 
Peerage,  with  its  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  double- 
columned  pages,  contains,  therefore,  nearly  as  vast  an 
army  of  facts  and  dates  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  last 
Collins.  We  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
errors  of  omission  or  commission  discoverable  in  this 
enormous  array  of  such  materials,  but  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  the  book  it  is  as  correct  as  such  a book  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  ; the  few  errors  that  critical  eyes 
may  detect  and  kindly  communicate  to  the  editor  will 
grailually  get  eliminated,  so  that,  if  a Peerage  with- 
out errors  or  blunders  be  possible,  Mr,  Foder  may 
reasonably  hope  within  a very  few  years  to  exhibit  to 
the  British  public 

“ That  faultless  monster  which  the  w'orld  ne’er  saw,’’ 
— a Peerage  rivalling  in  accuracy  the  best-edited  classic 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 


The  Rev.  Digby  S.  'Wrangham,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  D.ir- 
rington,  Yorkshire,  proposes,  if  sulEcient  encouragement 
be  given  by  the  number  of  subscribers,  to  produce  a new 
edition  of  The  Lihirgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of  Si.  Vidor. 
We  are  sure  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
assist  a movement  that  has  for  its  object  to  extend  the 
circle  of  readers  and  admirers  of  one  who  has  been 
described  by  Archbishop  Trench  as  ‘‘  the  foremost  among 
the  sacred  Batin  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  and  by  Dr. 
Neale  as  “ the  greatest  Latin  iioet,  not  only  of  mediaeval, 
but  of  all  ages.”  The  price  of  the  work  will  be  If.  Is., 
and  intending  subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by 
the  Rev.  Digby  Wrangham,  Darrington  Vicarage,  Ponte- 
fract. 

Chapters  from  ike  History  of  Old  Saint  Pa%d's  is  the 
title  of  a new  work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Sparrow  Simiisun, 
editor  of  Documents  Illustrating  the  History  of  St.  Paid's 
(Camden  Society).  It  will  be  published  shortly  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock. 

The  name  of  Henry  Sotberan  & Co.  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  interest  of  any  list  issued  by  tlmt  firm. 
Their  first  Manchester  catalogue,  on  acquiring  the  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  should  bo  carefully  scanned 
by  all  lovers  of  literature  and  art. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  friend,  Mr.  E.  H.  Mar- 
shall, M.A.,  has  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  library 
at  Hastings  founded  by  Mr.  Brassey,  M.P. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  at  Bath,  on  January  7, 
aged  seventy,  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a great 
friend  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Pear- 
son, late  Rector  of  Knebworth,  Hertfordshire,  and 
formerly  vicar  of  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  He  held  for 
many  years  a prehendal  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He 
was  a son  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Hugh  N.  Pearson,  many 
years  Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  a brother  of  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Jervis  (formerly  Pearson),  the  learned  author  of 


The  History  of  the  Oallican,  Church.  Mr.  Pearson  was 
the  author  of  an  English  verso  translation  of  the  Se- 
quences from  the  Saruni  Missal. 


^2nttre^  to  Cariv^pauUcnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  bo  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

V.  M. — 1.  The  point  is  one  on  which  practice 
seems  to  vary.  The  marks  of  cadency  were  primarily 
intended  to  difference  the  sons  from  their  father 
in  his  lifetime.  Yet  “ in  actual  practice  in  our 
own  times,”  as  the  late  Mr.  Boutell  h is  remarked 
{Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular,  1864)  “these 
differences  are  rarely  used  by  brothers  of  the  same 
family  during  their  father’s  lifetime,  but  they  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  the  hereditary  marks  of  the 
junior  branches  of  the  same  family.”  We  have  italicized 
those  words  of  Mr.  Boutell  which  seem  to  bear  most 
directly  upon  the  point  you  raise.  If  the  marks  are  to  be 
taken  as  hereditary,  it  is  obvious  that  the  family  history 
would  only  be  confused  by  such  a shifting  use  as  you 
suggest.  And  we  incline  to  think  it  would  be  wrong, 
on  any  theory  of  their  character,  so  to  vary  the  bearing 
of  marks  each  of  which  has  a distinct  meaning.  AYe 
ourselves  agree  with  Dugdale,  Nisbet,  Mackenzie,  and 
other  authorities  cited  hy  Mr.  Seton  {Law  and  Practice 
of  Scottish  1863),  against  the  proposition  of  the 

hereditary  and  permanent  use  of  what  were  only  in- 
tended as  temporary  marks  of  difference.  AA'’e  should 
prefer  in  the  case  you  put  to  difference  by  change  of 
tincture,  or  by  a bordure,  &c.,  as  is  usual  in  Scottish 
heraldry. — 2.  Royal  cadency,  for  which  you  should 
consult  Boutell,  Seton,  &c.,  is  governed  by  special  laws, ' 
based  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  t’.e,a3 
Mr.  Seton  says,  that  the  arms  of  the  sovereign  are  those 
of  the  State,  and  that,  therefore,  none  of  the  children  of 
the  blood-royal  are  entitled  to  arms  by  descent. 

J.  C.  M.  (Liverpool). — Their  interest  would  not  justify 
the  insertion  of  the  epitaphs  you  forward  ; moreover, 
they  are  of  too  recent  a date.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a land  agent. 

F.  AY.  Gregory  (“Gregory  Family”), — Please  draw 
up  the  query  in  the  form  in  which  you  wish  it  to  appear, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  insert  it. 

R.  & .... — The  subject  is  quite  exhausted.  AVe  shall  be 
glad  to  renew  acquaintance  on  some  other  matter. 

A.  AY.  T. — A\''e  shall  be  glad  to  have  it.  AA’e  are  not 
aware,  of  the  periodical  to  v.'hich  you  refer. 

AY.  M.  B. — Hampshire.  The  full  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion might  be  of  interest  to  genealogists. 

H.  R.  H.  Gosselin. — Havnia  is  the  Latin  form  of 
Copenhagen. 

AY.  F.  (Dover). — AYe  shall  be  glad  to  forward  prepaid 
letters  to  our  correspondents.  See  ante,  p.  76. 

F.  H.  (Linden  Gardens). — As  soon  as  possible. 

H.  AY.  (New  Univ.  Club).— It  shall  appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ Tbe  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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^30tcS, 

A RARE  ENGRAVING  OP  BURLEY-ON-THE- 
HILL  HOUSE,  RUTLAND. 

The  small  county  of  Rutland  is  wholly  agricul- 
tural, and  contains  many  houses  of  the  nobility 
and  country  gentry.  Of  these  the  chief  are  Nor- 
: manton  Park,  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Aveland  ; 
Stocken  Hall,  another  of  Lord  Aveland’s  seats, 
but  now  occupied  by  Lord  Francis  H.  P.  Cecil ; 
Exton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  ; and  Burley-on-the- 
Hill  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  George  Henry  Finch, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  county. 

_ Burley  is  rightly  termed  “ on  the  hill,”  for  it  is 
situated  on  the  brow  of  the  lofty  ground  overlook- 
ing the  town  of  Oakham  and  the  Vale  of  Catmos. 
From  its  grand  position,  as  well  as  from  the  beauty 
' of  its  surroundings,  it  has  been  called  “a  second 
Belvoir.”  It  would  be  out  of  place  on  the  present 
occasion  to  give  the  long  but  interesting  history  of 
I the  estate,  from  the  time  of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  one 
of  the  favourites  of  William  the  Conqueror,  till  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
! Harringtons.  It  was  bought  from  that  family 
i by  King  J ames  I.’s  favourite,  “ Steenie,'”  Sir  George 
I Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
entertained  the  king  and  his  court  at  Burley, 


and  Bishop  Andrews  preached  before  them  in 
the  ancient  church  which  is  at  the  west  end  of 
the  mansion,  and  connected  with  it  by  a covered 
way.*  Ben  Jonson’s  masque  of  The  Gypsies  was 
also  produced  at  Burley  fur  the  entertainment  of 
the  king.  Prince  Charles,  and  the  court,  the  per- 
formers lieing  all  members  of  the  nobility.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  spent  large  sums  of  money 
on  the  improvement  of  the  mansion  and  grounds. 
Fuller  says  that  Burley  “was  inferior  to  few  for 
the  house,  and  superior  to  all  for  the  stables,  where 
the  horses  were  the  best  accommodated  in  England.” 
Wright  also  says  of  these  stables  that  they  are 
“ the  noblest  (or  at  least  equal  to  any)  in  England.” 
The  eastern  portion  of  these  stables  remains  to  this 
day,  the  western  stables  being  built  to  correspond 
with  them. 

Charles  I.,  with  his  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
also  visited  Burley  in  1626,  on  which  occa- 
sion Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  Cakham  dwarf,  who 
had  been  taken  by  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
as  her  page,  was  served  up  in  a cold  pie  at  dinner 
before  the  king  and  queen.  He  was  then  seven 
years  of  age  and  scarcely  eighteen  inches  high. 
This  ludicrous  introduction  to  royalty  led  to  the 
dwarf  being  afterwards  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  queen.  A full-length,  life-size  portrait  of 
Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson  hangs  in  the  western  cor- 
ridor at  Burley.  After  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  by  Fenton  in  1628,  George  Villiers, 
the  second  duke  and  favourite  of  Charles  II., 
took  possession  of  Burley.  In  1645  the  Parlia- 
ment army,  in  order  to  protect  their  County 
Committee,  being  then  in  power,  seized  Burley 
and  garrisoned  it.  But  when  the  army  re- 
tired from  the  neighbourhood,  the  garrison,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  larger 
force  of  the  Royalists  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, set  fire  to  the  furniture  and  all  the 
contents  of  the  house,  and  retreated,  leaving  it  to 
its  fate.  The  mansion  in  consequence  was  totally 
destroyed  ; but  the  stables  (already  spoken  of), 
being  at  some  distance,  escaped.  After  this  de- 
struction the  duke  was  too  much  involved  in 
debt  to  bear  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  house  ; 
he  therefore  sold  the  estate  to  Daniel  Finch, 
.second  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a descendant  of  Sir 
Henry  Finch,  author  of  Nomotechnia  and  Ser- 
jeant at  Law  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Other 
members  of  this  family  were  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
Recorder  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  Sir  John  Finch,  Queen’s  Attorney  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  the  Speaker 
who  was  forcibly  held  in  his  chair  when  he  refused 
to  countenance  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in 

* The  church  was  well  restored  a few  years  since  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Finch.  Among  other  monuments  it 
contains  an  exquisite  life-size  marble  female  figure,  by 
Chantrey  (dated  1820),  in  memory  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch. 
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the  debates  on  the  ship  money  ; and  to  him  we 
owe  the  axiom,  “Authority  must  be  vindicated 
from  contempt,  since  the  life  of  Government  is 
reputation,”* 

Daniel  Finch,  son  of  Heneage  Finch,  the  first 
Earl  of  I'Tottingham,  was  horn  in  1647,  two  years 
after  the  burning  of  Burley.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  he  was  appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  at  the  Revolution  was  made 
Secretary  of  State,  after  declining  the  ofi'er  of  the 
Lord  Chancellorship.  He  resigned  office  in  1694,but 
resumed  the  same  post  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
again  resigning  it  in  1704.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  made  President  of  the  Council, 
was  created  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  died  Jan.  21, 
1729/30.  He  distinguished  himself  in  literature 
by  writing  a work  on  the  Trinity  against  Winston. 

It  is  this  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and 
Nottingham,  who  renewed  the  glories  of  Burley, 
after  the  mansion  had  remained  for  many  years 
an  unsightly  heap  of  charred  ruins.  The  stone  for 
the  building  of  the  new  mansion  was  not  quarried 
on  the  spot,  but  was  brought  from  Ketton  and 
Clipsham,  two  places  at  opposite  extremities  of 
the  county,  and  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
Burley.  The  house,  which  still  remains,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Finch,  M.P.,  was 
greatly  improved  and  renovated  by  the  ninth 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  early  in  the  present  century. 
It  is  in  the  Doric  style,  with  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion ; the  south  and  north  fronts  are  similar  in 
elevation  and  treatment,  and  are  196  feet  in  length 
and  lighted  by  sixty-six  windows.  On  the  south 
front  is  a magnificent  terrace,  290  yards  in  length 
by  12  in  breadth,  from  which  there  is  a widely 
diversified  view  over  the  distant  country  and  the 
well- wooded  park  beneath  the  terrace.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  north  front,  which  faces  to  the  high 
road  between  Oakham  and  Cottesmore,  is  the  wide 
sweep  of  lengthy  colonnades  on  either  side,  leading 
to  the  stables  and  offices.  The  distance  between 
the  two  blocks  of  stables  and  other  buildings  is 
about  300  yards,  along  which  is  carried  a range  of 
ornamental  iron  railings,  having  in  their  centre 
handsome  iron  gates.  The  distance  from  these 
gates  to  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  entrance  is  270 
yards.  The  space  thus  enclosed  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  courtyard  in  England.  Besides  several 
wide  gravel  walks  and  drives,  it  has  five  level  grass 
plots,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  marked  in 
the  Ordnance  Map.  A stretch  of  the  park,  which 
was  surrounded  by  Daniel  Finch  with  a stone  wall 
six  miles  in  circuit,  comes  between  the  courtyard 
:and  the  high  road,  whence  the  passer-by  has 
a view  of  Burley-on-the-Hill  House  that  cannot 
fail  to  attract  and  please  him. 

It  is  of  this  north  front  of  Burley-on-the-Hill 


* burke  said  that  “All  Government  is  founded  on 
■compromise  and  barter.” 


House  that  a fine  engraving  came  into  my  pos- 
session some  six  years  ago.  It  is  not  only  remark- 
able, but  I believe  it  also  to  be  rare.  During  the 
ten  years  that  I have  been  “collecting”  on  the 
county  of  Rutland  I have  neither  heard  of  nor  seen 
another  copy.  Its  existence  was  not  known  to  the 
present  possessor  of  Burley,  and  I have  therefore 
begged  him  to  accept  the  engraving,  which  has 
been  framed  and  hung  in  the  east  corridor,  im- 
mediately over  the  old  oil  painting  on  panel  which 
would  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  for  the 
print,  although  the  contrary  is  possible.  The 
painting,  which  has  been  preserved  at  Burley  as 
long  as  can  be  remembered,  corresponds  with  the 
engraving  in  nearly  every  particular,  though  there 
are  a few  figures  in  the  print  that  are  not  in  the 
painting.  The  latter  is  also  much  smaller  than 
the  former.  The  dimensions  of  the  picture  are 
3 ft.  6 in.  long  by  1 ft.  6i  in.  deep  ; those  of  the 
engraving  are  6 ft.  lOj  in.  long  by  1 ft.  9i  in.  deep, 
exclusive  of  margin.  It  has  been  printed  in  three 
parts,  joined  together,  and  the  view  is  slightly 
isometrical  in  its  treatment,  so  that  the  tops  of 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  can  be  looked  down  upon. 

It  shows  the  north  front  of  the  mansion,  with  the 
two  semi-circular  colonnades,  the  two  blocks  of 
stables,  the  walks,  and  five  grass  plots,  a low  wall  i 
between  the  outer  four  and  the  fifth  inner  grass  i 
plot,  and  a high  wall  on  either  side  the  iron  en- 
trance gate.  This  outer  wall  was  removed  some 
time  in  the  last  century  (the  exact  date  is  not 
known)  by  the  advice  of  “Capability”  Brown,* 
who  thought  that  the  view  from  the  house  and 
courtyard  would  be  improved  by  a fuller  sight  of  ' 
the  fine  trees  in  the  park  ; and,  accordingly,  the 
stone  wall  was  taken  down,  and  a light,  open-work  ‘ 
railing  was  substituted.  With  the  exception  of  i 
these  two  walls,  the  engraving  faithfully  represents  < 
the  mansion  as  it  now  stands.  ! 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  left-hand  portion  of  i 
the  engraving  is  the  following  inscription,  placed 
within  an  ornamental  border,  and  surmounted  by 


* Lancelot  Brown  was  also  employed  at  the  other 
Burghley,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  near  Stam- 
ford, ten  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Burley-on-the-Hill. 
He  may  have  directed  the  works  at  these  two  places  at 
the  same  time.  He  was  making  the  alterations  at 
Burghley  about  the  year  1775,  when  he  substituted  | 
a green  circular  lawn  for  the  pond  that  had  been  in  front  ; 
of  the  chief  entrance,  laid  out  the  lake,  covering  thirty- 
two  acres,  spanned  by  a stone  bridge  of  three  arches, 
and  effected  several  improvements  in  the  park  and 
gardens.  There  is  a fine  three-quarter  length  of  L.  Brown 
in  the  Pagoda  Room  at  Burghley,  where  there  are  to 
many  valuable  portraits.  It  was  painted  by  Sir  N 
Dance,  who  also  painted  the  portraits  of  David  Garrick  j 
and  Angelica  Kauffman  that  hang  in  the  same  room.  I 
may  note  that  in  Murray's  Handbook  to  Northampton- 
shire, after  the  mention  of  this  picture,  it  is  stated  that  I 
Brown  died  in  1773,  at  which  date  he  was  in  full  employ- 
ment at  Burghley.  He  died  Feb.  6,  1733,  being  then 
head  gardener  at  Hampton  Court. 
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le  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  : “A  North 
’rospect  of  Burley  on  the  Hill,  in  Rutlandshire, 
he  Seat  of  the  R*  Hon'''"^  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
hiron  Finch  of  Daventry,  and  Baronet,”  &c.  Be- 
eath  this  is  the  monogram  “ D.N.,”  which,  with  an 
arl’s  coronet,  is  also  carved  over  the  entrance  door, 
nd  may  stand  for  “ Daniel  Nottingham.”  In  the 
pper  part  of  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  print 
i the  following  inscription,  placed  within  an  orna- 
aental  border  surmounted  with  armorial  bearings  : 

' Nobilissimo  Viro  Danieli  Domino  Finch,  Hunc 
ute  paternm  sedis  Prospectum  Borealem,  D.D.D. 
Vnton.  Twyman,  Armig.,  amicitice  simul  et  obser- 
^anticB  pignus.”  I need  hardly  say  that  these, 

■ ind  the  other  inscriptions  and  letterings  on  the 
. .ngraving,  do  not  appear  in  the  oil  painting. 

' Beneath  the  print  is  marked  a scale  of  feet,  up 
,0  210  on  either  side  from  the  centre — 410  feet  in 
? ill,  with  the  following  instructions  : — 

I “The  Use  of  the  Scale  of  Feet.  To  measure  the 
't  breadth  of  any  part  of  this  Building,  draw  two  Lines 
)4  from  the  Point  of  View  to  the  Scale,  passing  them  over 
ji  the  Extremities  of  the  Part  you  desire  to  measure,  and 
f the  same  Measure  you  find  on  the  Scale,  will  give  you 
I the  Measure  you  demand.  Ex.  gr.  If  you  would  find 
I ,the  Breadth  of  the  Pediment,  a line  drawn  from  the 
1 Point  of  View  to  the  Scale,  passing  over  the  Extremities 
/(  of  the  Base  of  the  Pediment,  will  fall  upon  25  in  the 
,»  Scale,  which  is  half  the  Measure;  in  like  manner  on 
4 t'other  side  it  will  fall  again  on  25,  w'''  is  the  Breadth  cf 
1 the  Pediment.  To  measure  the  Height  of  any  part  of 
1 the  Building,  take  it  with  your  Compasses,  and  bring  on 
i|  a Line  at  the  Base  of  the  Building  you  measure,  parallel 
to  the  Scale,  and  then  drawing  the  Lines  from  the  Point 
of  View  as  before  directed,  will  give  you  the  Height 
demanded.  Ex.  gr.  If  you  would  find  the  Height 
of  the  House  from  the  Balustrade  to  the  ground,  having 
i taken  it  with  your  Compasses,  and  measured  a line 
1 parallel  to  the  Scale  at  the  foot  of  the  Building,  you  will 
' find  it  measure  6U  Feet  by  the  Scale.  I might  have  added 
a Scale  of  distance  in  Perspective,  by  the  sides  of  these 
Plates,  but  it  suffices  to  let  the  Reader  know,  that  the 
Distance  from  the  Gates  to  the  House  is  800  feet,  and 
the  Stables  are  in  Front  200.” 

The  plate  is  subscribed  “ Ant.  Twyman  Arm. 
delin.”;  “ I.  van  Lintz  cognom.  studio  Romse  fig. 
fecit”;  “Grave  par  frangois  Blondel  a Paris.” 
Although  there  is  no  date  to  the  engraving,  yet 
this  signature  of  Frangois  Blondel,  the  French 
architect  and  author,  who  died  in  1686,  together 
with  the  inscription  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
the  date  of  whose  title  is  1681,  fixes  the  production 
of  the  plate  somewhere  about  the  year  1683.  It 
was,  doubtless,  to  display  the  glories  of  the  new 
house  that  this  large  plate  was  produced  and  in- 
scribed to  the  new  possessor,  “ his  paternal  seat  ” 
1 being  a figure  of  speech.  The  Roman  artist  has 
I enlivened  the  prospect  of  the  house  by  the  intro- 
I duction  of  an  unusual  number  of  figures.  There 
t are  no  less  than  138  figures  of  men  (including  a 
few  boys),  10  women,  1 baby,  23  horses,  4 carriages, 
12  dogs,  2 mules,  1 donkey,  and  1 horned  sheep. 
The  figures  are  disposed  in  various  parts  of  the 


gravel  walks,  and  they  are  as  careful  to  keep  off 
the  grass  as  though  they  were  in  a college  quad. 
Even  the  dogs  do  not  transgress  in  this  particular. 
The  figures  are  costumed  in  the  fashions  of  the 
latest  part  of  Charles  II.’s  reign.  The  ladies  wear 
loose-flowing  dresses,  cut  low  in  the  neck,  with 
wide  sleeves,  showing  the  arms  bare  from  the 
elbows.  Each  lady  carries  a fan.  The  gentlemen 
wear  loose  square-cut  coats  with  lappets,  and  lace 
cravats  tied  under  the  chin  and  hanging  down 
square  in  front.  All  wear  huge  periwigs  and  bear 
swords  ; a few  in  addition  have  walking-sticks. 
The  majority  carry  their  square  flapped  hats  in 
their  hands  or  under  their  arms  ; and  in  a few  of 
the  hats  are  feathers.  Nearly  all  wear  stockings 
and  shoes,  but  a few  have  jack-boots,  including 
two  who  are  mounted  on  prancing  horses,  in  front 
of  the  stables  to  the  right.  A coach,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses,  has  driven  up  to  the  flight  of  four- 
teen steps  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  the  servants 
are  receiving  the  visitors.  Up  the  central  drive  i 
proceeding  a stately  coach,  drawn  by  six  horsesg 
a postillion  being  seated  on  one  of  the  leaders. 
The  coach  is  accompanied  by  two  mounted  ser- 
vants, each  leading  a horse,  and  followed  by  a 
servant  on  foot,  carrying  a long  staff.  Another 
servant  is  closing  the  iron  entrance  gates.  A third 
carriage,  drawn  by  a pair  of  horses,  is  coming 
through  the  colonnade  on  the  left. 

A remarkable  circumstance  about  the  figures  in 
the  immediate  foreground,  outside  the  wall,  is  that 
the  greater  portion  of  them  are  purely  Italian  figures, 
and  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  peasants 
suddenly  transported  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  into  Rutland.  There  is  a singular  carriage, 
which  the  Roman  artist  had  evidently  studied  on  the 
spot,  as  also  two  mules  with  plumes  and  trappings, 
and  a classical-looking  woman,  carrying  on  her 
head  an  equally  classical  watering-pot.  The  figure 
of  this  woman  does  not  appear  in  the  oil  painting. 

I imagine  that  this  old  engraving  throws  some 
light  on  the  question.  Who  was  the  architect  of 
Burley-on-the-Hill  House?  The  name  of  the 
architect  is  unknown,  and  also  the  exact  date_  of 
the  erection  of  the  mansion.  The  family  tradition 
is  that  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  always 
boasted  that  he  was  “his  own  architect”  of  the 
new  mansion.  This  seems  highly  improbable, 
except  in  the  sense  that  he  gave  general  directions- 
as  to  the  form  and  plan  of  the  house.  There  is 
also  a family  tradition  that  the  roof  of  the  house 
was  finished  with  the  century — that  is  to  say,  it 
was  not  finally  completed  until  the  year  170U. 
This  is  compatible  with  the  engraving  having  been 
made  about  the  year  1683,  because  it  could  have 
been  executed  from  the  drawings  of  the  architect, 
whoever  he  may  have  been.  The  Burley  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  John  Thorpe,  who  built  the  other  Burghley, 
between  the  years  1575-87  ; but,  beyond  the  tra- 
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dition  that  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  “ his 
own  architect,”  the  real  architect  of  the  modern 
Burley-ou-the-Hill  is  unknown. 

I would  suggest  that  this  old  engraving  helps 
us  to  a solution  that  the  architect  was  no  other 
than  Francois  Blondel,  the  French  architect  and 
author,  who  engraved  the  plate.  Both  it  and  the 
oil  painting  may  have  been  made  from  his  designs. 
Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  is  known  to  have 
travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  and  he  may 
have  procured  from  Blondel  the  designs  and  plans 
for  his  new  mansion.  I have  no  knowledge,  nor 
have  the  family,  who  was  the  Roman  artist  who 
put  in  the  figures,  nor  who  was  the  Antony  Twy- 
man  who  dedicated  the  plate  to  the  new  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  Perhaps  he  was  connected  with  the 
Heralds’  College?  These  are  points  which  some 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  clear  up. 

One  significant  fact  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
Along  the  tops  of  the  two  colonnades  are  a number 
of  ornamental  stone  vases,  which  give  a great 
finish  and  elegance  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
These  vases  appear  both  in  the  oil  painting  and 
engraving,  but  were  never  seen  until  the  present 
possessor  of  the  mansion  placed  them  in  position. 
He  was  induced  to  do  so  from  seeing  them  de- 
picted in  the  oil  painting.  There  was  no  trace  to 
show  that  such  vases  had  been  placed  there,  and 
that  subsequently  they  had  been  removed. 

CoTHBERT  Bede. 


PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE 
RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

3.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Phipps,  a General  Officer  in  the  army, 
and  Colonel  of  the  60th  Foot.  He  was  uncle  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  was  born 
April  7,  1760 ; he  died  unmarried,  September  14, 
1837. 

“ Mount  St,  Saturday,  18th  July,  1835. 

“Dear  Croeer, 

“ I was  very  sorry  not  to  meet  you  yesterday 
at  Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  dinner.  I hope  the  sore 
throat  complaint  that  prevented  you  from  coming 
was  slight,  and  that  prudence  has  relieved  you  of 
it. 

“As  I hear  you  are  still  occupied  on  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  I will  give  you  a saying  of  his, 
which  I heard  him  make.  When  I was  very 
young  my  eldest  Brother  took  me  to  dine  at 
Streatham — I was  placed  at  table  next  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  opposite  to  Dr.  .Johnson.  She,  seeing 
me  looking  at  him  with  amazement,  said,  ‘ You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  is  very 
good  humoured’ — The  Dr.  said,  “Yes,  Madam, 
I am  good  humoured,  I am  pleased  with  little 
things,  & not  displeased  with  little  things.”  I 
was  so  much  struck  with  this  Definition  of  Good 
humour,  that  now,  in  my  76th  year,  I have  a 


perfect  recollection  of  it,  and  shall  have  ‘dura 
spiritus  hos  reget  artus’ — I hope  next  time  you 
come  to  Town  I shall  not  only  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  at  Dinner,  but  that  of  having  your 
company  to  dine  with  me 

“ Believe  me 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ To  “ E.  Phipps.” 

“ The  Eight  Hon.  John  W.  Croker.” 


Parish  Clerics. — A writer  in  the  November 
number,  1880,  of  All  the  Year  Round  has  given 
two  amusing  chapters  on  the  history  and  eccen- 
tricities of  parish  clerks.  The  history  of  this 
church  dignitary  might,  I think,  be  enlarged,  and 
the  anecdotes  which  the  genial  writer  has  recorded 
admit  of  being  increased  almost  without  limit. 
Some  of  these  are  old  and  traditional ; some  are 
old  with  new  features  ; and  some  are  new,  at  least 
to  me.  But  there  must  be  a vast  store  of  such 
anecdotes  floating  about  in  the  parochial  world, 
embedded  in  scattered  books  and  treasured  in  the 
memories  of  the  older  clergy,  and  it  appears  very 
desirable  that  these  should  be  collected  and  stereo- 
typed before  they  go  the  way  of  the  parish  clerk 
himself,  and  pass  into  oblivion.  I would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  should  be 
open  to  receive  contributions  of  this  kind,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  result  would  be  both  curious 
and  amusing. 

As  regards  the  history  of  parish  clerks,  we  are 
told  that  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  sometimes  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  in  the  Articles  of  Visitation.  By  Grin- 
dall’s  Injunctions  they  were  required  to  “ read 
the  first  lesson,  the  epistle,  and  the  Psalms.”  In 
1577  Aylmer  asks  the  question  whether  they  were 
sufficiently  qualified  for  such  a duty.  In  the 
present  century,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it  was 
the  custom  in  some  places  for  the  parish  clerk  to 
read  the  first  lesson.  (See  Lathbury’s  Booh  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  87.)  I know  of  an  instance 
in  Norfolk  where  the  vicar  within  the  last  few 
years  used  often  to  pass  the  Bible  to  the  clerk, 
who  sat  beside  but  below  him  in  a desk,  for  him 
to  read  the  lessons.  I also  knew  of  a female  clerk 
some  years  ago  at  Shelley,  in  Suffolk. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury this  statement  is  made  by  Lathbury, 
pp.  405-6,  in  regard  to  the  dress  of  parish 
clerks.  The  inquiry  is  made  in  Visitation 
Articles  : “ Have  you  a large  and  decent  surplice 
(one  or  more)  for  the  minister  to  wear,  and  another 
for  the  clerk,  if  he  hath  heretofore  been  accus- 
tomed to  wear  it,  when  he  assistetli  the  minister?” 
That  the  parish  clerk  was  here  intended,  and  not 
a clerk  in  orders,  is  clear  from  another  question 
under  the  heading  “ Parish  Clerks.”  “ Doth  he 
wear  a gown  when  he  so  attendeth,  and  a surplice 
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I — — — 

)ver  it,  if  heretofore  the  custom  h.as  been  among 
j/ou  1 ” It  would  appear,  saj's  Lathbury,  that  the 
' jarish  clerks  in  some  churches  wore  a surplice,  as 
Is  the  case  with  singing  men  and  choristers  in 
];athedrals,  and  I may  now  add  in  many  of  our 
iiarish  churches.  Amongst  these  the  parish  clerk 
jiometimes  sits,  wearing  a surplice  like  the  rest,  and 
1,0  reverts  to  a custom  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
iChe  “vestment”  of  a parish  clerk  within  our  own 
nemory,  where  a parish  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
ixpense  of  buying  one,  was  a black  cloth  gown, 
vith  bows  of  cloth  or  ribbon  decorating  the  sleeves. 
?erhaps  interesting  anecdotes  are  to  be  obtained 
in  these  points,  as  well  as  on  the  conduct  of  parish 
derks  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 
iffice.  Haon  Pigot. 

Stretham  Rectory,  Ely. 

The  “Harcourt  Papers”:  a Foreboding 
, i^'ERiFiED.  — In  the  Harcourt  Pajiers,  vol.  iii. 

).  146,  is  the  following  account  of  the  strange 
, breboding  Lady  Nuneham  had  of  her  father-in- 
aw’s  death : — 

“ On  the  morning  of  Sept.  16th,  1777,  Lady  Nuneham 
bund  the  party  at  breakfast,  with  an  unwonted  sadness 
if  expression  on  her  countenance.  Lord  Harcourt 
•allied  her  upon  it  and  jokingly  asked  her  what  iniser- 
ible  dream  she  had  had.  After  breakfast  she  confided 
;o  her  husband  that  she  had  dreamt  that  she  had  seen 
Lord  Harcourt’s  dead  body  extended  upon  the  kitchen 
Iresser  at  four  o'clock  that  very  day.  Lord  Nuneham 
rested  the  matter  lightly ; she  could  not,  however, 
.hake  off  her  gloomy  forebodings. 

I Lord  Harcourt  Lad  a favourite  dog,  which  generally 
rccompanied  him  on  his  rambles ; on  this  particular  day 
■ the  occupation  he  was  engaged  on  was  that  of  marking 
trees  in  the  Park  and  setting  out  plots  for  planting.  He 
I lad  arrived  at  a spot  which  is  now  occupied  by  a yard 
\ jehind  the  Head  Keeper’s  house,  when  his  dog  leaped 
i )ver  some  bushes,  and  lell  into  a well  whic’u  they  con- 
: ;ealed.  'I'he  well  was  not  deep,  and  was  full  of  mud  at 
•he  bottom. 

Lord  Harcourt  leant  over  the  side  of  the  well  and 
endeavoured  to  extricate  the  dog ; in  so  doing  he  lost 
his  balance  and  himself  fell  in.  'I’he  thick  mud  in 
which  his  head  became  imbedded  quickly  smothered 
him.  The  dog  made  its  way  on  to  his  master’s  heels 
which  were  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  well.  The 
piteous  wailing  of  the  dog  in  time  attracted  attention ; 
some  labourers  heard  the  sounds,  and  on  approaching 
I the  well  perceived  a hat  and  a right  hand  glove ; a 
. further  search  soon  revealed  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
; .iccident;  a ladder  was  procured,  and  the  body  having 
been  extricated  was  placed  upon  a gate  and  conveyed  to 
the  house.  Tlie  offices  were  first  approached,  and 
accordingly  the  bearers  deposited  the  corpse  upon  the 
kitchen  dresser ; where,  in  exact  accordance  with  Lady 
Nuneham’s  dream,  it  was  lying  at  four  o’clock  on  Sept. 
i6th,  1777.” 

i As  the  Harcourt  Papers  are  not  published,  and 
only  fifty  copies  printed,  as  I understand,  the 
' above  extract  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  many 
. readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Eclectic. 

Tennyson’s  “ Ballads  and  other  Poems.” — 
It  is  always  interesting  to  know  something  about 


the  history  of  the  raw  material  which  a great  poet 
elaborates  ; and  those  who  make  the  works  of 
Tennyson  their  especial  study  may  like  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  incident  of  the  little  suflering 
child  “In  the  Hospital”  giving  a sign  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  show  Him  where  His  tender  care 
was  needed,  was  first  told  in  S.  Cyprian’s  Banner, 
a localized  magazine,  published  by  Hodges,  at 
2,  Park  Street,  Dorset  Square,  in  December,  1872. 
It  there  appeared  as  “Alice’s  Christmas  Day,’ 
and  was  said  to  be  “a  true  story  related  by  a 
Sister  of  Mercy.”  Later  on  I met  with  this  touch- 
ing narrative  in  pamphlet  form  ; and  have  also 
seen  it  pp.  289-91  of  the  third  volume  of  New 
and  Old,  a parochial  magazine,  under  the  same 
editorship  as  the  now  defunct  8.  Cyprian’s  Banner, 
that  of  the  Eev.  Charles  Gutch,  B.D.  Neio  and 
Old  is  now  published  by  Hayes,  but  when  “ Alice  ” 
came  out  in  it,  A.  R.  Mowbray  & Co.  were  respon- 
sible for  its  production. 

The  saying  of  the  latter-day  Bkpah  (v.  xvi.), 
“Do  you  think  I care  for  my  soul  if  my  boy  be  gone  to 
the  fire?  ” 

reminds  one  of  the  resolve  of  Rathbod,  who 
refused  to  be  baptized  when  assured  by  Bishop 
Wulfram  that  his  heathen  forefathers  had  “re- 
ceived the  sentence  of  damnation,”  “I  wilt  go  to 
hell  with  my  ancestors  rather  than  be  in  heaven 
without  them.” 

Carefully  as  the  Laureate  trims  his  lines,  he  has 
unawares  compounded  some  phonic  difficulties 
which  there  is  reason  to  regret. 

“ Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn,” 

The  Sisters, 


almost  deserves,  as  a friend  suggests,  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  Peter  Piper’s  peacock  ; 
and  the  first  line  of  the  fifth  verse  of  that  grand 
ballad,  “ The  Revenge,”  is  calculated  to  bring  many 
an  impassioned  reader  to  grief  : — 

“Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugh’d  and  we  roar’d  a 
hurrah,  and  so 

The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the 
foe, 

With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck  and  her  ninety 
sick  below.” 


St.  Swithin, 


Cheese-making  at  Cheddar. — A recent  letter 
from  Archdeacon  Denison,  which  went  the  round 
of  our  periodical  press,  reflected  strongly  on  the 
modern  mode  of  making  cheese  at  Cheddar.  The 
subjoined  (second  - hand)  quotation  from  Defoe 
shows  that,  after  all,  the  co-operative  system  which 
is  in  use  at  the  present  day  has  existed  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Defoe  died  in  1736  : — 

“In  the  low  country,  on  the  other  side  Menrlip  Hills, 
lies  Chedder  (in  Somersetshire),  a village  _ pleasantly 
situated  under  the  very  ridge  of  the  mountains  ; before 
the  village  is  a large  green,  or  common,  on  which  all  the 
cows  belonging  to  the  village  do  feed  j this  ground  is 
exceeding  rich,  and  as  the  whole  village  are  cow-keepers, 
they  take  care  to  keep  up  the  goodness  of  the  soil  by 
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agreeing  to  lay  on  large  quantities  of  dung,  for  manuring 
and  inricliing  the  land. 

“•  The  milk  of  all  the  town  cows  is  brought  together 
every  da3',  into  a convenient  room,  where  the  persons 
appointed,  or  trusted  for  the  management,  measure  every 
man’s  quantity,  and  set  it  down  in  a book  ; when  the 
quantities  are  adjusted,  the  milk  is  all  put  together,  and 
makes  one  cheese,  and  no  more  ; so  that  it  is  bigger  or 
less,  as  the  cows  yield  more  or  less  milk.  By  this  method 
the  goodness  of  the  cheese  is  preserved,  and  without  all 
dispute  it  is  the  best  that  England,  if  not  the  whole 
world,  affords. 

“ As  these  cheese  often  weigh  a hundred  weight, 
sometimes  much  more,  so  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who 
have  but  few  cows,  are  obliged  to  stay  the  longer  for  the 
return  of  their  milk;  for  no  man  has  any  such  return 
till  his  share  comes  to  a whole  cheese  ; and  if  the  quantity 
of  his  milk  delivered  in  comes  to  above  a cheese,  the 
overplus  rests  in  account  to  his  credit  till  another  cheese 
comes  to  his  share ; and  thus  every  man  has  equal  justice, 
and  though  he  should  but  have  one  cow,  he  shall  in  time 
have  one  whole  cheese.  This  cheese  is  often  sold  from 
sixpence  to  eightpence  per  pound,  when  the  Cheshire 
cheese  is  sold  but  from  twopence  to  twopence  half- 
penny.” 

Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

“Boot  and  Saddle.” — I append  a cutting,  as 
to  the  above  expression,  from  the  pleasant  gossippy 
column  of  “ Occasional  Notes  ” in  the  Illustrated 
Sjmrthig  and  Dramatic  Neivs  (Oct.  2, 1880),  where 
matters  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
are  frequently  taken  notice  of  : — 

“ Here  is  an  interesting  fact  which  is  not  generally 
known.  ‘ When  cavalry  are  to  prepare  for  the  march, 
“ Boot  and  saddle  ” is  sounded.  It  might  easily  be 
imagined  that  it  originally  meant  that  the  men  were  to 
put  on  their  riding  boots  and  saddle  their  horses.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  We  have  bor- 
rowed many  of  our  military  technical  terms  from  the 
French,  and  among  others  “Boot  and  saddle.”  This  is 
a corruption  of  “ Boute-selle,  ’ which  means  simply 
saddle,  “ boute  ” being  an  old  Norman  word  still  used  by 
the  peasantry,  signifying  place.  “ Boute-selle  ” is,  there- 
fore, “ place  the  saddle.”  ’ ” 

J.  B.  Fleming. 

Crows  and  Fir  Cones. — When  in  Fife  last 
November  I noticed  about  fifty  crows  busily  en- 
gaged flying  off  with  fir  cones,  or  “ tops,”  from  a 
strip  of  plantation  into  a neighbouring  field.  It 
was  a fine  autumnal  day,  with  bright  sunshine, 
and  the  birds  were  cawing  lustily,  in  evident  en- 
joyment both  of  the  weather  and  their  work.  I 
was  told,  liy  one  who  has  been  from  youth  up- 
wards a close  observer  of  nature  in  her  varied 
moods,  that  it  was  a habit  of  the  crows  to  do  this 
every  autumn,  and  that  they  were  planting  the 
cones  with  as  much  diligence  as  they  would  build 
their  nests  in  spring.  The  birds  w'ere  certainly 
pulling  the  cones  from  the  trees,  and  their  con- 
linuous  activity  to  and  fro  made  it  quite  apparent 
that  they  were  not  eating  them.  Probably  the 
matter  is  familiar  to  naturalists  ; hut  the  fact  that 
he  crow  is  conside’'ed  an  instinctive  forester  seems 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  Thomas  Bayne. 


A Surname  made  easy. — A German  pork- 
butcher,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a city  in  the  north  of 
England,  found  the  name  Steigmann  on  his  sign- 
board a very  shibboleth  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  He  resolved  to  hold  out  phonetic  help  to 
his  patrons,  and  forthwith  had  himself  painted  up 
as  Stykman,  which,  his  wife  says,  is  now  properly 
rendered  Stikeman  by  the  public.  I must  confess 
that  I had  pronounced  it  Stickman,  and  had 
thought  it  an  unusually  appropriate  name  for  a 
pig-killer.  St.  Swithin. 

Wrexham  Organs. — Extract  from  the  diary  of 
Thomas  Davies,  who  was  evidently  an  old  Welsh- 
man : — 

‘ Ruthin  in  ye  heart  of  ye  Countie  of  Denbigh  is  a 
castle,  being  a marquet  Towne,  & in  Wrexham  is  ye 
Rarest  Steeple  in  ye  3 Nations  & Hath  had  ye  Fayrest 
Orgaines  in  Europe  till  ye  Late  Warr  in  Charles  ye  1st 
his  Raigue,  whos  Parlement  Forsses  pulled  Him  & Them 
downe,  with  other  Ceremoniall  Ornaments,  & made  ye 
Blackcoates  weare  Swordis  rather  than  surplus,  k 
Drum’es  were  lodged  where  Orgaines  stood,  & pikes 
instead  of  Pipes.” 

M.  D.  K. 

Mnemonic  Lines  whereby  to  know  the  order  of 
the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  from  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Homans  to  Kevelation,  given  me  by  a 
fair  friend  whose  brother  was  at  Eugby.  I do 
not  know  who  is  the  author  : — 

“ Rom,  Cor,  Cor,  Gal,  Ephe, 

Phil,  Col,  Thess,  Thessale, 

Timy,  Tiniy,  Tit,  Philemon, 

Hebrews,  Jacobus,  Pet,  Pet,  John, 

John,  John,  Jude,  Revelation.” 

M.A.,  Oxon. 

The  Three  F’s. — I remember,  some  fifty  years 
since,  a lady  telling  me  with  dismay  that  a cook 
coming  to  be  hired  demanded  the  three  F’s. 
“ What  are  they  1 ” said  the  lady.  “ Oh,  fat,  fur, 
and  feathers,  ma’am,  of  course.”  I believe  the 
phrase  came  from  the  kitchen.  P.  P. 


©uertes. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


The  Collar  of  SS. — The  subject  of  the  collar 
of  SS  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  I venture,  therefore,  to  ask  how, 
in  the  event  of  the  suppression  of  the  offices  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  it  would  be 
proposed  to  dispose  of  those  two  interesting  his- 
torical memorials — the  collars  of  SS  worn  formerly 
by  these  great  legal  functionaries.  T.  S.  0. 

Lord  Torrington. — Did  George  Byng,  fourth 
Viscount  Torrington,  hold  any  office  in  the  house- 
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hold  of  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  about 
the  year  1768  ; or  was  he  in  any  way  officially 
eonuected  with  that  royal  duke  1 L.  T.  D. 

The  late  Snowstorm. — A friend  informs  me 
that,  whilst  crossing  Westminster  Bridge  in  the 
height  of  the  snowstorm  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst., 
the  drift  snow  which  penetrated  into  his  mouth 
had  a distinctly  saline  taste.  Did  any  of  your 
I readers  notice  the  phenomenon  ? G.  H.  H. 

^ Dean  Swift.—  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  respecting  a book  relating  to  the  last 
I days  of  Dean  Swift,  and  to  that  portion  of  his  life 
: chiefly?  I should  be  glad  of  the  correct  title,  &c., 
and  for  a hint  where  I am  likely  to  obtain  it. 

G.  H.  H. 

“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  Illustrations. — I 
have  SIX  small  prints,  “ Pub.  as  the  Act  directs 
1 Dec''  1791  by  C.  Sheppard,  N°  10  Lambert  Hill 
Doc®  Com®  Loudon.”  The  subjects  are — 1.  Chris- 
tian giving  his  Reasons  for  turning  Pilgrim ; 
2.  Christian  asleep  in  the  Arbour  ; 3.  Christian’s 
First  Meeting  with  Evangelist ; 4.  Christian’s 
Second  Meeting  with  Evangelist ; 5.  Christian 
loses  his  Burthen  ; 6.  Christian  admitted  at  the 
Wicket  Gate.  I want  to  know  if  these  six  com- 
plete the  series  ; whether  they  were  printed  to 
illustrate  some  particular  edition  of  the  book.  One 
often  finds  that  prints  have  been  torn  out  of  books 
and  framed.  H.  A.  W. 

Angling  Described.  — A cynical  writer,  who 
evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  angling, 
and  seems  to  have  had  a great  contempt  for  what 
he  did  not  understand,  once  described  the  occupa- 
tion of  fishing  as  “ a stick  and  a string,  a worm 
at  one  end,  and  a fool  at  the  other.”  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  to  attribute  this  rather  foolish 
saying  to  either  Dr.  Johnson  or  Dean  Swift. 
Some  years  since  Mr.  Pinkerton  pointed  out 
(“  N.  & Q.,”  3'''  S.  X.  472)  that  the  thought  was 
due  to  a French  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century 
named  Guyet,  who  c^uoted  an  old  saying  : — 

“ La  ligne  avec  sa  canne  est  un  long  instrument, 

Dont  le  plus  mince  bout  tient  un  petit  reptile, 

Et  dont  I'autre  eat  tenu  par  im  grand  imbecile.” 

It  would  be  of  some  interest  to  know  when  and 
where  these  lines  are  to  be  found,  and  who  was 
the  writer,  as  there  were  several  of  the  name  of 
Guyet ; but  it  would  be  still  more  interesting  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  the  saying  is  so  con- 
stantly attributed  to  Swift  and  Johnson. 

Edward  Solly. 

Sprye’s  Devonshire  Collections.  — An  in- 
quiry as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  above 
collections  was  made  thirteen  years  ago  (“  N.  & Q.” 
3"^  S.  X.  331),  but  I cannot  find  that  any  reply 
was  obtained.  May  I be  allowed  to  repeat  the 
query  ? Capt.  R.  S.  Sprye  was  second  son  of  the 


Rev.  John'  Sprye,  of  Ugborough,  and  seems  to 
have  supplied  some  genealogical  matter  to  Burke’s 
History  of  the,  Commoners,  ed.  1838.  I should  be 
very  glad  to  know  if  these  collections  are  still  in 
existence,  and  at  all  accessible. 

“VF.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

JoDocus  Crull,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of 
Antiquities  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster, 
8vo.  1711.  When  did  he  die  ? L.  L.  H. 

Mace  Family. — In  the  pedigree  of  James 
Mace  Gigger,  of  Reading,  in  Hutchins’s  Dorset, 
vol.  i.  p.  122  (edition  1861),  Rebecca  Wace  is 
stated  to  have  married  a Sutton,  at  West- 

minster, 1803.  Among  the  marriages  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Newington,  co.  Surrey,  the  following  is  registered  : 
“ 1803,  January  18,  Richard  Sutton,  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster,  and  Rebecca  Mace,  by 
License.”  I shall  be  glad  if  any  correspondent 
of  “N.  & Q.”  will  give  me  a reference  to  any 
member  of  this  Mace  family  of  Newent,  West- 
minster, and  Walworth.  R.  Hovenden. 

Park  Hill  Hoad,  Croydon. 

Lenton,  CO.  Notts. — Does  not  the  small  river 
Lene,  if  I spell  it  rightly,  give  its  name  to  the 
township  of  Lenton  ? P.  P. 

Edward  Hull,  artist,  executed,  1828-31,  a 
considerable  number  of  military  drawings  on  stone, 
representing  various  costumes  of  the  British  army  ; 
these  prints  were  coloured  and  published  by 
Engelmann  & Co.  I know  of  some  forty,  out  of  a 
probable  number  of  seventy  or  more,  so  published. 
Where  could  I see  a complete  set  1 The  British 
Museum  has  only  a single  specimen.  S.  M.  M. 

“ Weeds  and  Onfas.”  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  the  origin  of  the.se  words  ? 
They  occur  in  the  following  passage  from  W. 
Henderson’s  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
p.  20,  ed.  1879  : — 

“ Scotch  nurses  note  with  which  hand  a child  first 
takes  up  a spoon  to  sup.  If  it  be  the  left  you  may  be 
sure  that  be  will  be  an  unlucky  fellow  all  his  life.  So 
says  the  author  of  the  AVilkie  MS.  He  adds  that  the 
■women  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale  and  Teviot 
have  a singular  custom  of  wearing  round  their  necks 
blue  woollen  threads  of  small  cords  till  they  wean  their 
children.  They  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
ephemeral  fevers,  or,  as  they  call  them,  ‘weeds  and 
onfas.’  ” ^ 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Darvell  Gadarn. — In  Ilalliwell’s  Dictionary, 
p.  960,  there  is  printed,  as  a specimen  of  the  early 
English  language,  a letter,  itmf.  Henry  VIIL, 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  by  bis 
commissary  - general,  Elis  Price.  Having  taken 
credit  to  himself  for  diligence  in  expelling  certain 
superstitions  in  the  diocese,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
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say  that  there  is  still  therein  an  image  of  Darvell 
Gadarn,  whereto  pilgrimages  were  made  daily,  as 
many  as  five  or  six  hundred  pilgrims  offering  to 
the  said  image  on  April  5th.  The  people  believed 
that  Darvell  Gadarn  had  power  to  deliver  his 
pilgrims  out  of  hell  “ when  they  be  dampned.” 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  further 
information  about  Darvell  Gadarn  ? Was  the  com- 
missary-general successful  in  the  end  in  rooting 
out  his  cultus  ? A.  L.  Mathew. 

Cambridge  (County,  University,  and  Town) 
M.P.s. — May  I ask  for  the  aid  of  “ N.  & Q.”  in 
identifying  any  of  the  under-mentioned  M.P.s? — 

For  the  County  Sir  Francis  Hynde,  Knt., 
1559  to  1589  ; John  Hutton,  Esq.,  1563  and  1572  ; 
William  Hynde,  Esq.,  1597  ; John  Sadler  and 
Thomas  French,  1653  ; Edward  Partherich  or 
Petherick,  Esq.,  1679. 

For  the  University: — Nicholas  Steward,  LL.D., 
Henry  Mountlow,  LL.D.,  1603  ; Barnaby  Goche, 
LL.D.,  1604-24  ; Thomas  Eden,  LL.D.,  1625-40 
(was  a Master  in  Chancery) ; Henry  Lucas,  Esq., 
1640-53  ; Thomas  Slater,  M.D.,  1659  ; Thomas 
Crouch,  A.M.,  1660-78  ; Eobert  Brady,  A.M., 
1681-87  (was  Begins  Professor  of  Physics);  Ed- 
ward Finch,  Esq.,  1690-5. 

For  the  Town:  — Robert  Chapman,  1547-55; 
Richard  Brakyn,  1547-54 ; Alexander  Raye, 
1552-5  ; John  Rust,  1554  ; Richard  Brassey, 
1554  ; Lawrence  Hawes,  1555  ; Thomas  Ventryss, 
1558  ; Roger  Slegge,  Alderman,  1563-86  ; Robert 
Shute,  Recorder,  1571-83;  John  Edmonds,  Mayor, 
1586  ; Nicholas  Gaunt,  Alderman,  1589  ; Thomas 
Goldsborough,  Alderman,  1593  ; Christopher  Hod- 
son,  Alderman,  1593-1614  ; Eobert  Wallys,  Mayor, 
1597-1611  ; John  Yaxley,  Alderman,  1601-11  ; 
Richard  Foxton,  Mayor,  i621  and  1640;  Francis 
Brakyn,  Recorder  ; Robert  Lukyn,  1624  ; Thomas 
Purchase,  Alderman,  1628  ; John  Lowry,  Esq., 
1640-59  (was  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  but 
did  not  sit)  ; William  Fisher,  1656  ; William 
Wren,  Esq.,  1685  (?  if  younger  son  of  Bishop 
Matthew  Wren,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
knighthood  Feb.  20,  1684).  W.  D.  Pink. 

' eigb,  Lancashire. 

Esher. — This  village  is  by  no  means  an  obscure 
one,  being,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare, Thomson,  and  other  poets.  But  I have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  name.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  called 
Aissela  or  Aissele.  It  seems  impossible  to  make 
anything  of  this  ; but  no  doubt  the  authors  of  the 
Great  Survey  made  rather  free  with  the  spelling 
of  the  names  of  English  places.  In  the  Rot. 
Cur.  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  John  it  is 
spelled  Ashal,  the  monks  of  St.  Leofrid’s  Cross 
undertaking  to  pay  twelve  broches  of  eels  an- 
nually for  their  mill  there.  But  in  the  following 


reign  Robert  de  Watevile  is  stated  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevill  to  have  held  (under  the  abbot  of  Chertsey) 
cne-fourth  part  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Assere,  as  it  is 
there  called ; and  I am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
that  spelling  is  nearer  the  original  form  of  the 
name.  May  I venture  to  suggest  that  the  place 
was  known  even  before  English,  i.e.  in  British 
times  ; and  that  the  name  is  connected  with  the 
Welsh  word  asseriv,  meaning  sparkling  or  glitter- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  river  Mole  in  the  vicinity? 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  spelled  Asher, 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  conveying  his 
manor  there  to  the  king ; and  so  the  name  appears, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  in  Shakespeare.  In 
Thomson’s  Summer  it  has  its  present  form : — 

“ Esher’s  groves, 

tVhere  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  gentle  Mole, 

From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  found  repose.” 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

“Systema  Horticulturae ; or,  the  Art  of  Gardening, 
in  three  books.  By  T.  W.  Gent.  London,  Printed  for 
Tho.  Bring,  at  the  Harrow,  over  against  the  Inner 
Temple  Gate  in  Fleet  Street,  1683.  Illustrated  by  P.  H. 
Van  Hous.” 

Is  this  little  book  of  any  value  ? The  illustrations 
are  finely  executed  and  very  quaint.  E.  F. 

“ WiNDLESTRAE.” — I find  this  highly  poetic 
word  in  two  very  different  wmrks.  First,  in 
Shelley’s  A lastor : — 

“ Tall  spires  of  windlestrae 

Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope.”' 

Secondly,  in  St.  Honan’s  Well,  where  Meg  Dods 
says,  “ It ’s  the  wanton  steed  that  scaurs  at  the 
windlestrae.”  To  my  intense  disgust,  I have  just 
discovered  it  to  be  described  in  a glossary  as  the 
crested  dog’s-tail  grass ; that,  I presume,  known  to 
botanists  as  Cynosurus  cristatus.  From  my  own 
consciousness  I had  always  interpreted  the  word 
as  the  wind-strewn  leaves  of  the  forest,  though 
Shelley’s  use  of  the  word  forbids  such  a definition. 
Is  the  word  Scotch,  or  of  common  provincial  use  ? 
I do  not  find  it  in  ordinary  dictionaries. 

James  Hooper. 

Benmark  Hill. 

Lincoln  Bell-Foundry. — There  was  a bell- 
foundry  in  Lincoln  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  (1676-1707),  worked  by 
Humphrey  Wilkinson.  Any  particulars  as  to  its 
locality,  history,  &c.,  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Ventnor,  I.W. 

Rev.  William  Herbert,  Vicar  of  Norman- 
ton  and  Prebendary  of  York. — I much  wish' 
to  ascertain  the  parentage  and  ancestry  of  the 
Rev.  William  Herbert,  Vicar  of  Normanton  and 
Prebendary  of  York,  collated  April  3,  1722.  He 
married — marriage  settlement  dated  Sept.  17, 
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jl692 — Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of  Edmund  Bunny  ; 
she  died  June  5,  1720  ; he  on  February  5,  1726-7. 
,A.moDg3t  other  children,  they  had  a daughter 
iMary,  who  married  at  Skipton,  September  8,  1724, 
Rev.  Kokeby  Scott,  Eector  of  Arthingworth, 
Northants  (he  was  there  buried  October  3,  1767), 
and  had  issue,  Eokeby  Scott,  Lieut,  of  Marines 
'died  October  28,  1773),  having  married  at  St. 
jiEthy,  CO.  Cornwall,  May,  1764,  Grace,  daughter 
!of  Eichard  Blake,  of  Trelogan,  co.  Cornwall  (relict 
(of  John  Dade),  and  had  a daughter,  Emma  Anne, 

I who  married  at  Holy  Trinity,  Chester,  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Maddock,  M.A,,  Prebendary  of  Chester, 
iwho  was  buried  in  Chester  Cathedral,  Feb.  19, 
i 1825,  leaving  issue. 

Ekginald  Stewart  Boddington. 

I Beaconsfield  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.AV. 

“ ZoEDONE.” — What  is  the  correct  pronunciation 
I of  this  word  ? F.  W.  J. 

I PvANOT. — Magpies  in  Lancashire  are  called 
\pyanots.  What  does  that  termination  mean  ? 
I Is  the  termination  anots  an  exhibition  of  the  long 
jform  which  we  see  contracted  in  the  word  'pyet, 
I also  meaning  magpie  1 C.  A.  Ward. 

j Mayfair. 

I “ Bilwise  and  Polmad.”  — Stanyhurst  (see 
iHolingshed’s  History  of  England)  says  the 
lEomans  became  “bilwise  and  polmad”  for  learn- 
I ing  the  Greek  language.  The  words  are  curious 
iand  worth  the  attention  of  alt  English-speaking 
philologists,  none  of  whom  has  ever  attempted  to 
I explain  them.  Crux. 

i Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

■ “Scorn  no  one — even  the  vilest  ! Who  art  thou, 
That,  with  sour  purity,  dost  proudly  mouth, 
j And  look  contempt  on  folly  or  on  vice  ] ’’ 

J.  Cooper  Morlet. 


iUpltcS. 

' “CUT  OFF  WITH  A SHILLING.” 

^ (6“^  S.  ii.  389.) 

The  origin  of  the  expression  is  thus  noticed  by 
, Blackstone : — 

I “ The  Romans  were  wont  to  set  aside  testaments,  as 
I being  inofficiosa,  deficient  in  natural  duty,  if  they  dis- 
! inherited  or  totally  passed  by  (without  assigning  a true 
. and  sufBcient  reason)  any  of  the  children  of  the  testator 
I (Just., /jist,  ii.  xviii.  1).  But  if  the  child  had  any  legacy, 
I though  ever  so  small,  it  was  a proof  that  the  testator 
I had  not  lost  his  memory  or  his  reason,  which  otherwise 
: the  law  presumed,  but  was  then  supposed  to  have  acted 
thus  for  some  substantial  cause  ; and  in  such  case  no 
uerela  inofficiosi  testamenti  was  allowed.  Hence  pro- 
ably  has  arisen  that  groundless  vulgar  error  of  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  heir  a shilling  or  some  other 
express  legacy  in  order  to  disinherit  him  effectually  : 
whereas  the  law  of  England  makes  no  such  constrained 
suppositions  of  forgetfulness  or  insanity ; and  therefore. 


though  the  heir  or  next  of  kin  be  totally  omitted,  it 
admits  no  querela  inofficiosi,  to  set  aside  such  a testa- 
ment.”— Comm.,  bk.  ii.  chap,  xxxii.  sect.  3. 

The  famous  instance  of  bad  feeling  of  a father 
to  a son  in  the  Scotch  case  of  Eoss  v.  Eoss,  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  March  2,  1770  (Hume’s 
Decisions,  p.  881),  in  which  the  testator  by  bis 
will  appeared  to  have  left  his  son  “ one  shilling,  to 
be  paid  him  yearly  on  bis  birthday,  to  remind  him 
of  bis  misfortune  in  having  come  into  the  world,” 
is  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  i.  244. 

The  question,  as  arising  under  powers  which 
come  under  a court  of  equity  for  interpretation,  for 
the  decision  of  what  is  a substantial  share,  is  dis- 
cussed by  G.  0.  E.  in  “N.  & Q.,”5‘'i  S.  iv.  333.  The 
enactment  of  statute  1 Will.  IV.,  c.  46,  provided 
that  no  appointment  should  be  set  aside  on  the 
ground  that  the  share  was  insufficient,  and  the 
statute  37  & 38  Viet.,  c.  37,  provided  further  that 
no  appointment  should  be  invalid  in  law  or  equity 
because  of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
objects  of  a power.  Ed.  Marshall. 

I would  refer  Mr.  Alger  to  Sir  H.  Sumner 
Maine’s  lectures  on  Village  Communities  (Lec- 
ture VI.  on  “ Price  and  Eent  ”),  in  which  lie  says 
that  such  communities  originated  in  the  associa- 
tions of  kinsmen  united  by  the  assumption  (doubt- 
less very  vaguely  conceived)  of  a common  lineage, 
as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  India.  Every  in- 
habitant felt  he  had  a certain  right  in  the  produce 
of  the  township,  and  could  claim  to  buy  what  a 
neighbour  might  be  disposed  to  sell  at  a tariff 
fixed  by  custom.  He  then  goes  on  to  compare 
this  village  right  with  the  popular  idea  that  each 
member  of  a family  has  a certain  claim  on  the 
property  of  a near  relative,  the  extent  of  which 
claim  depends  on  the  will  of  the  owner.  Thus,  he 
says,  when  a near  relative  is  cut  off  with  a shilling, 
the  claim  is  admitted,  and  the  proportion  being 
fixed,  there  is  left  no  ground  for  dispute  ; whereas 
if  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  the  law,  it  is 
believed,  may  step  in  and  decide  the  extent  of  the 
right. 

A few  years  ago  a bachelor  of  good  property, 
whom  I knew  very  well,  was  much  displeased  with 
a nephew  taking  an  opposite  side  from  him  in  an 
election.  One  day  the  old  gentleman  called  Ms 
nephew,  and,  holding  out  his  closed  hand  to  him, 
said,  “ Thomas,  what  have  I got  in  my  hand  1 ” 
On  the  reply,  I don’t  know,  uncle,”  the  hand 
was  opened,  disclosing  a shilling.  “ There,”  said 
the  old  fellow,  “ I will  leave  you  that  and  no  more 
in  my  will  if  you  vote  for  Mr.  J.” 

P.  F.  S.  A. 

Ashburton. 

The  matter  is  well  summed  up  in  Lord  St. 
Leonards’s  Handy  Boole  on  Property  Law,  as 
follows : — 

“ The  civilians  carried  the  doctrine  of  presumption  so 
far  as  to  hold  every  will  void  in  which  the  heir  was  not 
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•noticed,  on  the  presumption  that  liis  father  must  have 
for<;,>tten  him.  From  tliis,  as  Blackstone  reasonably 
conjectures,  has  arisen  that  Krouiullet-s  vulgar  error  of 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  heir  a shilling,  or  some  other 
noinin-.il  sum,  to  show  that  he  ■was  in  the  testator’s 
remembrance.  The  practice  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it 
wounds  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  a disinherited  child. 
This  you  may  say  does  not  always  happen.  An  assembled 
family,  as  the  legacy  to  each  was  read  aloud,  sobbed 
and  wished  that  the  father  biul  lived  to  enjoy  his  own 
iortnne.  At  last  came  the  bequest  to  his  heir.  ‘ I give 
my  eldest  son  Tom  a shilling  to  buy  him  a rope  to  hang 
himself  with.’  ‘ God  grant,’  says  'Tom,  sobbing  like  the 
rest,  ‘ that  my  poor  father  had  lived  to  enjoy  it  himself.’” 
— P.  251,  eighth  ed. 

The  references — in  which  literary  necessities  Lord 
St.  Leonards’s  invaluable  little  book  is  sadly 
deficient — are  to  Justinian,  Institutes,  ii.  xviii.  1, 
and  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.  c.  vii.  and 
bk.  iii.  c.  iii.  The  story  with  which  his  lordship 
concludes  is  to  be  found  in  Goldsmith’s  i>ee,  No.  2. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

6,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

The  will  of  a certain  widow  was  proved  at 
Bristol,  April  13,  1620,  in  which  she  leaves  goods 
to  her  daughter  provided  she  marry  not  with  a 
certain  man.  “ If  she  should  do  so  she  shall  have 
but  xiN”  In  this  case  it  was  evidently  an  “anor?/ 
shilling.”  K.  H.  0.  F. 

On  this  subject  let  me  refer  your  correspondent 
to  jd  Practical  Introduction  to  Conveyancing,- 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  p.  361.  G.  F.  E.  B. 


“ Fog”  as  a Noun  and  a Verb  (6*’^  S.  ii.  406). 
— Fog  as  a noun,  in  the  sense  of  the  second  crop  of 
grass  after  mowing,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Yorkshire  dales  and  in  Mid-Yorkshire.  Fog- 
cheeses  are  those  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
upon  fog,  as  differing  from  those  made  when  the 
cows  are  fed  upon  pasture  land.  The  word/oy  is 
to  be  found  in  Thoresby’s  Letter  to  Ray,  &c.,  1703, 
and  in  Mr.  Peacock’s  Lincolnshire  Glossary.  I 
have  heard  the  word  used  hundreds  of  times,  but 
never  for  the  second  crop  of  Imy.  In  Bay’s  Col- 
lection of  North-Country  JFords,  1691,  “fogge”  is 
defined  as  “ long  grass  remaining  in  pastu  ”es  till 
winter,”  whilst  in  Lieut.-Col.  Egerton’s  Cheshire 
Glossary  it  is  “the  uneaten,  sour  grass  of  a pasture 
avoided  by  cattle.”  Nares  has  the  word  in  his 
Glossary,  and  quotes  from  Drayton  : — 

“ One  with  another  they  would  lie  and  play. 

And  in  the  deep  fog  batten  all  the  day.” 

Query,  has  this  word  any  connexion  with 
“fogg’d  off,”  as  quoted  by  your  correspondent? 
Has  the  Scotch  fog,  moss,  any  connexion  with 
either?  F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Latham’s  edition 
of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (4  vols.)  : — 

“Fog,  9.  (L.  Lat.  fogarjium),  aftergrass;  grass  which 
grows  in  autumn  after  the  hay  is  mown  ; — 


‘ The  thick  and  well  grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smoother 
slades.’  Drayton,  Polyolhion,  xiii. 

“ Fog,  v.a.,  render  misty,  dark,  or  obscure  : — 

‘ Fog  not  thy  glory  with  so  foul  eclipse.’ 

Tragedy  of  Sol ivian  and  Perseda  (Ord.  MS.). 

“Fog,  v.n.,  make-shift : — 

‘ Wer ’t  not  for  us,  thou  Bwad,  quoth  he. 

Where  wouldst  thou/oy  to  get  a fee  ? ’ DrydenI 

I may  add  that  it  is  a very  frequent  occurrence 
to  hear  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  to  balk  or 
mislead,  as  “ I believe  he  did  it  to  fog  me.” 

Wm.  H.  Peet. 

In  Scotland  the  word  fog  is  very  generally  used 
for  moss  of  the  sort  commonly  found  amongst  grass. 
“Fug-house”  is  synonymous  with  “summer-house.” 

The  word  is  also  to  be  found  in  this  or  a similar 
sense  in  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  e.g.,  in 
Drayton’s  Polyolhion,  xiii. 

It  is  probably  connected  with  the  late  Latin 
fogagium,  and  perfectly  distinct  in  philological 
origin  from  the  word  fog,  meaning  mist,  which  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Norse. 

John  W.  Crombie. 

Fog,  as  used  to  mean  the  aftermath  or  second 
crop  of  hay,  is  commonly  so  used  in  West  Lan- 
cashire. I have  a copy  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  { 
edition  published  in  1760,  and  the  word  and  I 
meaning  are  there  : “Fog,  &.  {fogagium,  Lo'fr  Lat.), 
aftergrass.”  B.  C.  ' 

Lytbam. 

The  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  aftermath 
is  very  old  ; see  Alliterative  Poems  (E.E.T.S.,  ed. 
Morris,  B.  1683)  : “ Fogge  wat^  his  mete.”  It  ' 
also  occurs  in  Levins’s  Manipulus  Vocabulorum, 
1570  (E.E.T.S.,  ed.  Whbatley),  col.  157  : “Fogge, 
postfreenium.”  See  the  glossaries  of  Mid-Yorkshire 
and  Whitby  published  by  the  English  Dialect  i 
Society.  In  the  sense  of  wither,  droop,  it  is  simply  ) 
another  form  oifag,  which  itself  is  a corruption  of  i 
flag.  See  “ Fag  ” in  Prof.  Skeat’s  Etymological  j 
Dictionary.  S.  J.  H.  | 

This  word  is  the  usual  name  for  all  kinds  of 
moss  in  Scotland  (Jamieson,  suh  voce).  It  may 
be  of  use  to  note  a meaning  of  the  word  used  as 
a verb  not  given  in  Jamieson — to  acquire  wealth 
(usually  by  one’s  own  industry),  as,  “ The  aul’ 
carl ’s  beginnin’  i’  fog  noo.” 

Walter  Gregor. 

The  Manse,  Pitsligo. 

This  word  signifies  in  North  Lincolnshire  the 
latter  grass,  aftermath  or  eddish.  The  CrowU 
Advertiser  of  October  19,  1878,  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement of  “fog  for  sixty  head  of  cattle.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

The  Temporal  Power  of  Bishops  (6^'* 

S.  ii.  442,  495  ; iii.  15). — I do  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a bishop  may  in  old 
days  have  had  “ power  of  life  and  death,”  as  (lord 
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!of  a manor.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  but  that  such 
' a power  existed  in,  and  was  exercised  b}',  the  former 
j rectors  of  St.  Peter’s-in-the-East  in  this  city.  In 
I Peshall’s  TFood,  p.  242,  will  be  found  an  account 
I of  Holywell  parish.  The  whole  originally  be- 
I longed  to  Robert  D’Oyly.  From  him  it  passed  to 
I H.  de  Oxenford,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
II,,  and  was  called  H.  de  S.  Petro.  From  him  it 
descended  to  his  son,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
let  it  to  farm  to  J.  de  Brideport,  rector  of  the  church, 
and,  the  bishop  dying  without  heir,  the  manor  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  J.  de  Brideport  and  his  suc- 
cessors, except  the  advowson,  which  belonged  to  the 
king.  In  the  first  year  of  Ric.  II.  the  right  of  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  Merton  was  disputed  at 
' AVestminster,  and  the  Warden  of  Merton  said,  inter 
alia,  that  the  plot  of  ground  in  dispute  was  not 
I within  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  but  was  within  the 
* manor  of  Holiwell,  and  that  king  Hen.  III.,  being 
seized  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  the  East,  presented 
thereto  Bogo  do  Clare,  to  whom  he  gave  also,  for 
the  Warden  and  Scholars  of  Alerton  College,  the 
’ advowson  of  the  said  church  with  its  appurtenances, 

' and  Bogo,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  held  his  halimot 
or  court  baron  there.  The  city  had  several  suits  at 
law  with  Bogo  de  Clare  for  not  permitting  the 
I coroner’s  inquisition  on  the  body  of  one  drowned 
) in  the  Cherwell  : — 

“ And,  fuithermore,  in  the  same  pleas  the  Jury  pre- 
’ sented  that  It.  Everarde,  and  Walter  de  Chansey  or 
Cbancy,  the  b liliffs  of  Bogo  de  Clare,  had  erected  about 
ten  years  before  a Gallows  within  the  Manor  of  St.  Cross, 

I within  the  Liberty  of  the  King  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxon  ; 

I and  T.  de  Bensington  being  taken  in  the  same  manor 
j with  an  Ox  that  he  had  stolen  was  carried  to  the  court 

of  Bogo  de  Clare,  and  there  by  Judgement  given  was 
, I hanged  on  the  said  gallows.” 

I I Bogo  de  Clare  plainly  proved  that  he  “ held  his 
Church  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East  by  the  gift  of 

I Hen.  III.,  and  that  he  found  the  same  Church  seized 
' of  the  aforesaid  Liberties  ; and  that  all  his  Pre- 
1 decessors  who  were  Parsons  of  the  said  Church 
[ were  seized  of  them  time  out  of  mind.”  The  jury 
I found  that  the  “ Parsons  of  the  said  Church  of  St. 

' Peter  used  in  full  the  said  Liberties,  and  had  them 
all  entire  to  them,  saving  the  Right  of  the  King.” 

, From  1266  to  1667  the  rights  of  the  parson  of 
, Bt.  Peter’s-in-the-East  continued.  But  in  May  of 
the  latter  year  the  case  was  again  tried  at  AVest- 
minster,  where  “ Merton  College,  though  it  had 
always  overthrown  the  City  before  (for  which  they 
had  divers  Exemplifications  to  shew)  yet  upon  ill 
Management  of  the  cause  on  the  Mertonian  side 
the  cause  fell  to  the  Citizens.”  Doubtless  the 
antiquary,  who  is  naturally  conservative,  grieved 
over  the  loss  of  a right  connected  with  his  college 
for  four  hundred  years,  but  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies the  vicars  of  St.  Peter’s-in-the-East  have 
done  very  well  without  it.  I am  sure  that  during 
the  past  fifty  years  the  vicars,  who  form  an  aurea 
catena,  Denison,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Capel  Cure, 


and  our  present  excellent  incumbent,  would  not 
have  wished  for  it ; such  a right  would  have  been, 
as  a rule,  unexercised  certainly.  But  the  tempta- 
tion might  have  been  too  great  to  hang  the 
“people’s  churchwarden”  or  a Nonconformist 
vestryman  had  they  at  any  time  offered  obstruction 
to  parish  business.  Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  “ AViiite  Quet  ” (6^’'  S.  iii.  8). — Quey  is  a 
Scotticism,  equivalent  to  English  heifer,  a young 
cow,  “ juvenca,  qua3  nondum  peperit.”  It  is  found 
in  Scottish  literature  from  the  earliest  period. 
Thus,  in  Gawain  Douglas’s  translation  of  Virgil  we 
read  : — 

“ Of  an  untarayt  young  quay,  quliUe  as  snaw.” 

In  Allan  Ramsay  : — 

“ Ten  lambs  at  spaining  time  as  lang ’s  I live 
And  twa  quey  cate/s  1 ’ll  yearly  to  them  give.” 

In  Burns’s  Halloween: — 

“ Amang  the  brackens  on  the  brae 
Between  her  and  the  moon 
The  Deil  or  else  an  outler  quey 
Gat  up  an’  gae  a croon.” 

It  is  variously  spelt  yuy,  quay,  qvyolc,  qwye.  In 
the  north  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  aspirate  assumes  a 
different  form,  and  the  word  becomes  xohye  or 
lohey.  Quey  must  be  distinguished  from  quie, 
which  in  the  west  of  England  is  used  as  a collec- 
tive term  for  a herd  of  cows  ; A.-S.  cy,  Scot.  kye. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  of  Norse 
origin.  It  is  found  in  Danish  q'vie,  Swed.  qwiga, 
with  the  same  meaning.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  AVavertree. 

Charles  Marshall,  Painter  (6‘’'  S.  i.  415  ; 
iii.  16,  58,  76). — I have  a cabinet  painting  in  oil 
by  this  artist,  measuring  about  17  in.  by  15  in. 
The  subject  is  “View  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen, 
Crow  Castle  in  the  distance  ” ; and  an  engraving 
from  it  by  B.  Sands  will  be  found  (vol.  ii.  p.  39), 
in  a collection  entitled  “ The  Gallery  of  One  Hun- 
dred British  Engravings,  a Series  of  Interesting 
and  Attractive  Subjects  from  Paintings  by  Forty 
of  the  Most  Eminent  Modern  Artists.  London, 
Published  for  the  Proprietor,”  4to.,  no  date.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  plates  in  these  volumes  had 
appeared  elsewhere  and  before.  Indications  of 
this  have,  in  most  cases,  been  erased  from  the 
coppers  ; but  some  duplicates  in  my  possession 
have  at  foot,  “ London,  published.  May  1, 1834,  by 
Simpkin  & Marshall,  &c.”  In  the  text  illustrative 
of  the  engraving  to  which  I have  specially  referred 
we  read  : — 

“ This  beautiful  view  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, a young  artist  of  great  promise  in  the  art  of  land- 
ECape-paintin^,  and  Avho  may  be  ranked  among  the  first 
painters  in  that  branch  ot  the  pictorial  art.  In  the 
subject  before  us,  Avhich  is  well  adapted  for  the  buna 
of  the  engraver,  a very  brilliant,  rich,  and  harmonious 
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effect  is  produced.  In  the  distance  the  romantic  castle, 
called  ‘ Crow  Castle,’  is  happily  introduced.” 

The  same  collection  includes  four  other  engrav- 
ings from  pictures  or  designs  by  the  same  artist, 
viz.,  (1)  “ A Mill  on  the  Llanberris  side  of  Snow- 
don (2)  “Caudebec  on  the  Seine”;  (3)  “War- 
wick Castle”;  (4)  “Title  and  Vignette.” 

William  Bate.s,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Miss  Drax  (6^''  S.  iii.  48).— Henry  Drax,  Esq., 
of  Ellerton  Abbey,  York,  was  secretary  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Ernie  (daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Ernie,  Bart., 
and  Frances  Erie,  of  Charborough).  Mr.  Drax 
died  in  1755,  and  had  then  four  daughters  alive. 
The  eldest,  Elizabeth  Drax,  who  was  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  married 
Augustus,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  in  1744.  The 
three  younger  daughters  were  Mary  Drax,  who 
married  John  Durbin,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  in  1761  ; 
Harriot,  who  married  Sir  William  Hanham,  Bart., 
in  1765  ; and  Susannah,  who  married  William 
Calcraft,  Esq.  It  must  have  been  one  of  these 
three  ladies  to  whom  Lady  Harcourt  referred. 
Horace  V7alpole  refers  to  this  affair  in  his  letter  to 
George  Montague,  under  date  Nov.  16,  1754  : — 
“ A 'pro2:)Os,  there  is  a match  certainly  in  agitation, 
which  has  very  little  of  either  Solomon  or  Hesther 
in  it.  Y’ou  will  be  sorry  when  I tell  you,  that 
Lord  Waldegrave  dis-Solomons  himself  with  the 
Drax.”  At  this  time  Lord  Waldegrave  (Walgrave 
was  the  old  mode  of  spelling  the  name)  was  the 
governor  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  doubt- 
less had  been  a good  deal  thrown  into  the  society 
of  Mr.  Drax,  as  secretary  to  the  prince’s  father, 
and  also  into  that  of  Mrs.  Drax’s  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Berkeley,  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to 
the  princess,  and  of  course  must  have  seen  a good 
deal  of  her  younger  sisters,  the  Misses  Drax. 
The  flirtation,  however,  came  to  nothing,  and 
Horace  Walpole  again  refers  to  it  when  mention- 
ing Lord  Waldegrave’s  marriage  to  his  own  niece. 
Miss  Maria  Walpole  (daughter  of  Sir  Edward,  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Gloucester).  Writing  to 
G.  Montague,  he  says.  May  16,  1759  : — 

“ I had  liked  to  have  demolished  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremony  by  laughing,  when  Mr.  Ke])pel  read  the  words 
Bless  thy  servant  and  thy  handmaid  ; it  struck  me  how 
ridiculous  it  would  have  been,  had  Miss  Drax  been  the 
handmaid,  as  she  was  once  to  have  been.” 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  evident  from  this 
marriage  that  Lord  Waldegrave  did  not  consider 
purity  of  blood  at  all  essential  in  a wife. 

Edward  Solly. 

Two  Letters  from  Teresa  Blount  (6*’'  S. 
i.  71,  90  ; iii.  52). — Mr.  Boyle  certainly  gives 
very  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Lady 
Kildare  mentioned  in  Teresa  Blount’s  letter  is 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  John,  the  eighteenth  earl. 


The  volume  of  Houbraken’s  heads  is  an  interesting 
relic.  Pope  by  his  will  allowed  Mrs.  Martha 
Blount  to  choose  three  score  volumes  from  his 
library  of  printed  books.  The  volume  in  Mr. 
Boyle’s  possession  is  probably  one  of  these,  but 
the  inscription  is  not  quite  accurate.  Mrs.  Blount 
must  have  given  (not  bequeathed)  the  book  to 
Lady  Frances  Coningsby.  Lady  Frances,  who 
was  married  in  1732  to  Sir  Charles  Hanhury 
Williams,  died  on  May  2, 1757  {London  Magazine, 
1757,  p.  259).  Mrs.  Martha  Blount  survived  till 
July  12,  1763.  In  her  will,  moreover,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Lady  Frances  Coningsby.  Mrs.  Theresa 
Blount,  who  died  in  1759,  left  no  will.  F.  G. 

The  House  of  Keys  (6^*“  S.  iii.  28). — In 
Wood’s  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (1811)  he 
writes  : “ Bishop  Wilson  derives  their  [the  Keys’] 
name  from  their  office  of  unlocking  the  difficulties 
of  the  law.”  The  passage  referred  to  is  probably 
the  following,  in  Bishop  Wilson’s  history  : — 

“The  twenty-four  Keys,  so-calleJ  (it  is  said)  from  un- 
locking, as  it  were,  or  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  law, 
represent  the  Commons  of  the  land,”  &c. 

In  Camden’s  Britannia,  under  “Isle  of  Man’' 
(edition  of  1695,  with  additions  by  Bishop  Gibson), 
occurs  this  passage  : — ^ 

“ The  Keys  of  the  Island  are  so  called  because  they 
are  to  lay  open  and  discover  the  true  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  island.”  i( 

And  in  Coke’s  Institutes  the  following  : — 

“ If  any  case  be  ambiguous  and  of  greater  weight,  it 
is  referred  to  twelve,  which  they  call  Claves  Insular, 
the  Keyes  of  the  Island.” 

In  Mill’s  Lex  Scripta  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (p.  16, 
edition  of  1819)  is  this  passage  : — 

“Also  we  give  for  Law,  that  there  was  never  xxiiij 
keys  in  certainty,  since  they  were  first  that  were  called 
Taxiaxi,”  &c. 

In  Shaw’s  Tourist's  Picturesque  Guide  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  (p.  9,  fourth  edition)  the  same  derivation 
is  given  in  these  words  : — 

“ The  name  ‘Keys  ’ is  said  to  have  originated  in  their 
being  frequently  called  upon  to  unlock  or  explain  to  the 
reigning  sovereign  the  old  customs  and  unwritten  laws 
governing  the  island  ; and  twenty-four  were  so  appointed 
by  King  Orry  in  the  tenth  century.” 

In  the  face  of  such  a consensus  of  opinion,  it 
may  be  presumptuous  to  hint  that  the  origin 
assigned  seems  a somewhat  fanciful  one.  I must 
leave  it  to  more  able  etymologists  to  decide 
whether  a key  to  the  mystery  may  not  be  found 
in  the  following  extract  from  a case  prepared  by 
the  Attorney-General  for  the  island  for  the  opinion 
of  Crown  counsel  in  England,  which  case  appeared 
in  a local  Almanack  and  Companion  for  1878  ; — 

“ For  several  centuries  the  Southern  Hebrides  were, 
with  the  Isle  of  Man,  united  in  one  kingdom — Man  and 
the  Isles— a designation  which  has  been  retained  to  the 
present  time.  During  such  union,  the  Scotch  Isles 
I returned  eight  members  to  the  House  of  Keys,  the  Isle 
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of  Man  furnisliing  sixteen  members.  After  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Scotcli  Isles  the  whole  number  of  members 
were  elected  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  such  number  having 
been  from  the  earliest  times  twenty-four.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  House  in  the  Manx  language  is  Yn  Chiare- 
as-feed,  Angl.  the  four  and-twenty.” 

The  following  extracts  as  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word  “ Tynwald  ” may  be  interesting  to  your 
correspondent.  From  Bishop  Wilson’s  history 
above  quoted  : — 

“ This  Court  is  called  the  Tinwald,  from  the  Danish 
word  Ting,  that  is.  Forum  judiciale,  ‘ a court  of  justice,’ 
and  wald,  that  is,  ‘ fenced  ’ ; it  is  held  on  a hill  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  in  the  open  air. 

From  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Cumming’s  Account  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  (1848)  : — 

“ The  term  Thing  is  a Scandinavian  equivalent  of  the 
Saxon  mote,  signifying  a court  or  judicial  assembly. 
Thus  we  have  the  Moot  or  Motehall  for  the  Miners’ 
Court  in  Derbyshire,  and  also  the  term  Barmoto,  as  well 
as  the  Witeniigemots  of  more  ancient  days.  May  we  not 
connect  the  English  word  hustings  with  the  Scandinavian 
Thing  ? Again,  JVald  is  by  some  said  to  mean  ‘ fenced  ’; 
by  others  to  be  the  same  as  the  Saxon  weald,  a woody 
place;  thus  vve  have  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
'The  monks  of  Rushen,  in  their  chronicle,  wrote  the 
word  ‘ Tingualla.’  ” 

From  Grose’s  Antiqxiities  of  England  and  Wales: 

“ The  word  Tin  or  Ting,  in  the  isfandic  (sic)  language, 
signifies  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  Wald,  a field  or 
place.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  several  of  the 
above  extracts  are  taken  from  reprints  appearing 
in  the  publications  of  the  Manx  Society,  which 
has  done,  and  still  is  doing,  so  much  to  illustrate 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  island. 

C.  B.  S. 

The  Gender  of  Death  S.  ii.  448). — There 
is  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  subject  of 
H.  K.’s  query  than  that  presented  by  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Quevedo  in  his  Visions.  As  a masterpiece 
of  word  painting  it  is  well  worthy  of  reproduction. 
The  author  is  describing  “ the  apparition  of  a 
creature  which  looked  as  though  it  were  of  the 
feminine  gender  ” : — 

“It  wag  a person  of  a thin  and  slender  make,  laden 
with  crowns,  garlands,  sceptres,  scythes,  sheep-hooks, 
pattens,  hob-nailed  shoes,  tiaras,  straw  hats,  mitres, 
caps, embroideries,  skins,  silks,  wool,  gold,  lead,  diamonds, 
shells,  pearl,  and  pebbles  : she  was  dressed  in  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  : she  had  one  eye  shut,  and  the  other 
open  : was  young  on  one  side,  and  old  on  the  other.  I 
thought,  at  first,  she  had  been  at  a great  distance,  when, 
in  truth,  she  was  very  near  me ; and,  when  I fancied 
her  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  she  was  at  the  head  of 
my  bed.  The  mystery  seemed  past  finding  out ; for  I 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  so  unusual  a fashion 
of  dress,  or  so  grotesque  a style  of  deportment.  I was 
however  not  frightened  ; on  the  contrary,  I could  not 
help  laughing,  remembering  that  I had  seen,  in  times 
past,  an  Italian  comedy,  wherein  Harlequin,  feigning  to 
return  from  the  infernal  regions,  was  similarly  attired. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  ridiculous.  Restraining 
myself  to  the  best  of  my  power,  I at  last  asked  what  she 
was?  She  answered,  ‘ I am  Death.’  Death!  I trembled 


at  the  word.  ‘Signora,’  said  I,  most  humbly  and  re-- 
spectfully,  ‘Whither  is  your  ladyship  going?’  ‘No 
farther,’  she  replied ; ‘ in  finding  you  I have  found  my 
journey’s  end,’  ” Ac. 

The  author  goes  on  to  narrate  his  colloquy  with 
the  apparitioif ; particularly  he  notices  that  all  the 
painters  have  depicted  Death  as  a skeleton,  “ clean 
picked  by  the  crows,”  and  bearing  a scythe,  but 
Death  cuts  him  short,  telling  him  that  artists  are 
fools,  and  that  what  is  called  death  is  but  the 
period  of  life,  one’s  bones  being  no  more  than 
Death’s  leavings.  The  works  of  Quevedo  are  not 
read  nowadays  as  they  deserve.  They  were  trans- 
lated into  English  several  times  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  best  edition  is  that 
published  at  Edinburgh,  1798,  in  3 vols.,  royal 
12mo.,  which  Lowndes  calls  “sm.  8vo.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

In  Orcagna’s  great  painting,  the  “ Triumph  of 
Death,”  the  figure  of  Death  is  represented  as  that 
of  an  old  woman. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Suicide  ; Imagination  (6‘’'  S.  ii.  487). — I have 
not  read  Endymion,  and  cannot,  therefore,  say 
whether  there  may  be  in  the  work  itself  anything 
to  throw  light  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Clarry. 
As  it  stands,  however,  in  your  pages,  its  meaning 
is,  I think,  pretty  clear,  but  a commentary  thereon 
would  necessarily  introduce  subjects  which  it 
behoves  all  your  correspondents  to  avoid  in  your 
pages.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  said  without 
offence.  The  word  “ imagination  ” in  the  passage 
extracted  is  used  not,  as  it  commonly  is  by  in- 
accurate people,  as  the  equivalent  of  fancy,  but  to 
denote  that  faculty,  or  group  of  faculties,  which  is 
employed  when  we  direct  our  attention,  to  those 
objects  of  thought  which  stretch  beyond  mere 
physical  well-being.  It  includes  all  artistic  and 
poetic  feeling,  religious  faith,  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tion— what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  may  have  meant  when  he  defined  faith 
as  “ the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen”  (xi.  1),  and  what  we  cannot 
but  believe  was  in  the  mind  of  Shelley  when  he 
spoke  of 

“ The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow.” 

There  cannot  be  much  room  for  controversy  as  tO' 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  persons  who  possess- 
in  any  high  de^ee  the  faculty  of  imagination,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  would  not  (except  they 
were  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain)  take  their 
own  lives.  Reason  teaches  us  thus  much,  and  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  study 
this  painful  subject  give.?,  I am  informed,  the 
fullest  confirmation  of  the  a joriori  conclusion. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 
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“Carminative”  (6*'^  S.  ii.  467). — The  quota- 
tions sent  in  for  the  Philological  Society’s  new 
English  Dictionary  show  that  this  word  goes 
much  further  back  than  1700.  It  occurs  in 
W.  Salmon’s  8yno2}sis  Medicincc,  Ki71,  book  iii., 
ch.  xvi.  p.  366,  where  the  author  says  : “ Carmina- 
tives are  such  as  by  a heating,  rare  and  Anodyne 
quality  expell  winde.”  Holland,  in  his  translation 
of  Pliny’s  Naturall  Ilistorie,  1601,  gives  in  the 
“Explanation  of  the  Words  of  Art”:  “To  Car- 
minat  is  to  make  more  fine  and  thin  the  grosse 
humours,  by  such  medicines  as  by  their  heat  are 
apt  to  cut  and  dissolue  them  ; wherupon  they 
likewise  be  called  Carminatiue,  a terme  receiued  by 
Apothecaries,  and  borrowed  from  those  that  card 
wooll.”  The  verb  occurs  in  his  text,  book  xxvi. 
ch.  viii. : “To  appease  the  wringing  paines  in  the 
belly,  and  to  carminate  or  dissolve  ventosities.” 

I have  not  a copy  of  Pliny  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but 
no  doubt  the  word  in  the  original  is  carminare, 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  author  in  the 
sense  of  to  card,  or  teaze  wool,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the 
source  from  which  the  English  word  is  derived. 

S.  J.  H. 

This  word  is,  at  least,  a few  5^ears  older  than 
1731.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Coles’s  Dictionary 
(ed.  1713):  “Carminative  (medicines)  breaking 
ivind."  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

John  Pinkerton,  Engineer  S.  ii.  488). — 
His  shilling  copper  token  is  described  in  Batty’s 
Catalogue  of  the  Copper  Coinage  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  British  Isles,  and  Colonies,  Local  and 
Prn'-ate  Tokens,  Jettons,  &c.,  published  by  D.  T. 
Batty,  10,  Cathedral  Yard,  Manchester  (see 
“ N.  & Q.,”  4‘h  S.  iv.  208) ; “Provincial  Tokens, 
halfpenny  size,”  p.  99,  Hampshire,  Basingstoke, 
No.  296.  Obv.,abarge  sailing, “Basingstoke Canal.” 

, Ex.,  “1789.”  Rev.,  a spade  and  pickaxe  in  a wheel- 
barrow; “John  Pinkerton.”  Ex.,  “ value  one  shil- 
ling.” E.,  engrailed  leaves.  No.  297,  the  same 
in  bronze.  It  is  also  engraved  in  Provincial 
Coppter  Coins  or  Tokens,  by  Charles  Pye  of  Bir- 
mingham, 1795,  plate  34,  No.  2 ; die  executed  by 
Wyon.  H.  G.  C.  might  be  able  to  obtain  one  of 
these  tokens  from  Mr.  Batty. 

W.  Staveniiagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

CuTTS  Family  (6*^  S.  ii.  488).— Many  of  the 
Cutts  family  lived  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  Swavesey 
and  Childerley.  Both  manors  belonged  to  them, 
and  in  Swavesey  Church  there  are  several  Cutts 
monuments.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborougl),  Banbury. 

Hall-marks  (Gt**  S.  ii.  483).— The  plate  is 
Birmingham,  1795-6,  if  the  head  is  that  of  George 
III.,  and  1821-2  if  George  IV.  See  Cripps’s 
Tables  (Old  English  Plate,  p.  414).  C.  E.  hi. 

Hiss. 


Friday  an  Unlucky  Day  for  Marriages 
(G^**  S.  ii.  483). — The  following  rhyme  bears  on 
this  subject  : — 

“ Monday  for  health, 

Tuesday  for  wealth, 

AVedriesday  the  best  day  of  all, 

Thursday  for  losses, 

Friday  for  crosses 
Saturday  no  luck  at  all. 

I do  not  think  this  rhyme  is  very  common  here- 
abouts. I do  not  know  exactly  where  it  comes 
from.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
tell,  and  perhaps  they  could  also  give  some  account 
of  Sunday,  which  I have  never  heard  included  in 
the  rhyme.  J.  B.  Fleming. 

Glasgow. 

“Guffin”  S.  ii.  448). — This  word,  under 
the  form  of  “ Guff,”  is  given  in  the  Dictionaries  of 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Halliwell  as  a Cumberland 
word,  signifying  “an  oaf  or  a fool.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

6,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

Numismatic  (6^’’  S.  ii.  468). — The  medal,  “ Caro- 
lus XII.  D.G.,  Rex  Sve.,”  was  struck,  with  others,  to 
commemorate  the  victory  won  by  the  Swedes  on 
Feb.  28,  1710,  under  Count  Maurice  Stenbock  at 
Helsingborg,  in  repelling  the  attack  of  the  Danes 
under  Frederick  IV.  upon  the  coast  of  Schonen, 
opposite  to  Zeeland.  The  stone  on  reverse  is  a 
memorial  stone,  with  a crowned  griffin’s  head 
inscribed  thereon,  being  the  arras  of  the  duchy  of 
Schonen.  W.  S.  Churchill. 

Manchester. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  : the  “Religio  Medici” 
(6^’*  S.  iii.  31). — 2.  This  question  can  scarcely  be 
entered  into  fully.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  may, 
however,  refer  to  the  division  of  the  body  into 
twelve  parts,  according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  which  astrologers  make,  in  which  one 
twelfth  part,  comprising  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
is  assigned,  I think,  to  Scorpio. 

3.  The  Beligio  Medici  having  been  published 
in  1642,  if  Archbishop  Usher’s  chronology  is 
accepted,  the  then  date,  a.m.  6646,  would  require 
a man  to  be  of  the  age  of  ninety-three  to  attain 
the  wisdom  of  one  who  had  lived  the  sixtieth  part 
of  past  time.  If  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  not 
repudiated  (Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.  p.  277,  Bond., 
1646)  the  Jewish  tradition,  which  appears  also  in 
St.  Augustine  and  others,  which  supposes  the 
world  to  last  for  six  thousand  years,  he  might  have 
been  supposed  to  refer  in  a general  way  to  that,  in 
round  numbers.  Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Busby  ” _(6‘''  S.  ii.  247,  455).— Before  explor- 
ing Hungary  in  search  of  this  word,  may  we  not 
look  nearer  home  ? Busby  is  an  English  proper 
name,  and  perhaps  there  may  have  been  some 
officer  so  named,  who  introduced  the  fur  cap,  and 
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whose  name  became  used  for  it,  j ust  as  we  say  a 
mackintosh,  or  a spencer.  Or  the  thing  might 
have  been  called  after  the  maker.  In  1793,  at 
399,  Strand,  there  was  a firm  of  hatters,  Busby  & 
Walker,  and  it  existed,  under  modifications,  till 
1812.  Busby  & Son  were  hatters  (possibly  also 
army  accoutrement  makers)  in  1831,  at  70,  Old 
Bond  Sreet.  Of  course,  the  thing  now  called 
bushy  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Ziethen  Hussars 
in  Frederick  the  Great’s  time.  I presume  the 
word  has  never  been  officially  used,  but  merely 
I employed  in  conversation  among  military  men. 

Jaydee. 

' The  BAoriPE  in  Lincolnsuire  S.  ii.  407  ; 
iii.  52). — I can  furnish  E..  E.  with  the  name  of  a 
I player  on  the  bagpipe  in  Lincolnshire,  and  I am 
: by  no  means  the  “ oldest  inhabitant  ” in  that 
county.  John  Hunsley,  of  Manton,  near  Kirton- 
; in-Lindsey,  was  a player  on  the  bagpipe  up  to  a 
I short  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  music 
, emitted  from  John  Hunsley’s  instrument  was 
; certainly  most  unmelodious,  but  it  pleased  him 
and  many  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived. 

' E.  E.  also  says  that  the  Jew’s  harp,  or  Jew’s 
I trump,  is  now  never  seen.  I beg  to  say  that  I 
' heard  one  played  only  two  nights  ago,  while  passing 
, a cottage  in  this  town,  and  well  played  too. 

I W.  E.  H. 

I Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

■ Edmund  Curll,  Bookseller  (6*’’  S.  ii.  484).— 

I F.  G.  notes  that  it  is  “ very  remarkable  that  no 
i portrait  or  caricature  of  Curll  is  known  to  exist.” 
May  I say  that  it  is  regrettable  your  correspondent’s 
, inquiries  for  a portrait  of  the  subject  of  the  “horrid 
, and  barbarous  murder  ” have  not  been  more  suc- 
I cessful  than  my  own  ? There  is,  however,  besides 
I the  engraved  satire  in  Hogarth’s  The  Distressed 
i Poet,  second  state,  another  print  of  which  Curll 
is  the  hero.  It  is  the  frontispiece  to  “ Neck  or 
I Nothing ; a Consolatory  Letter  from  Mr.  D — nt — n 
;[Dunton]  to  Mr.  C — rll,”  1716,  British  Museum 
I Library,  164,  m.  8.,  described  as  Satirical  Print, 
j No.  1606.  This  engraving  is  in  three  compart- 
i ments,  each  representing  a chastisement  inflicted 
' on  Curll  by  the  Westminster  boys — the  blanketing, 
the  cobbing,  the  asking  pardon.  As  to  the  first, 
j it  is  but  justice  to  the  convict  that  his  declaration 
' should  be  made  known,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
: tossed  from  a rug,  not  from  a blanket.  The  text 
I of  Neck  or  Nothing  is  edifying  ; it  refers  to  one  of 
iCurll’s  “rogueries”  thus  : — • 

“ What  makes  you  keep  in  Garret  high 
, Poor  Bards  ty’d  up  to  Poetry  1 ” 

iSee  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  ii.  21.  F.  G.  S. 

j The  following  letter  is  taken  from  The  Miscel- 
\ laneous  Works  of  Bishop  Atterhury,  5 vols.  8vo., 

I vol.  ii.  p.  35  : — 


“King’s  College,  Westminster,  Aug.  8, 1716. 

“ Sir, — You  are  desired  to  acquaint  the  publiok,  that  a 
certain  Bookseller  near  Temple-bar  (not  taking  warning 
by  the  frequent  drubs  that  he  has  undergone  for  his 
often  pirating  other  men’s  copies)  did  lately  (without  the 
consent  of  Mr.  John  Barber,  present  Captain  of  West- 
minster School)  publish  the  scraps  of  a Funeral  oration, 
spoken  by  him  over  the  corpse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  South. 
And  being  on  Thursday  last  fortunately  nabbed  within 
the  limits  of  Dean’s  Yard  by  the  King’s  Scholars,  there 
he  met  with  a College  salutation  ; for  he  was  first  pre- 
sented with  the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,  in  which 
when  the  skeleton  had  been  well  shook,  he  was  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  School,  and  after  receiving  a gram- 
matical correction  for  his  false  concords,  he  was  recon- 
ducted to  Dean’s  Y’ard,  and  on  his  knees,  asking  pardon 
of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Barber  for  his  offence,  he  was  kicked 
out  of  the  \ ard,  and  left  to  the  hurra’s  of  the  rabble. — 
1 am,  sir,  yours,  &c.  T.  A.” 

“ It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  portrait  or  cari- 
cature of  Curll  is  known  to  exist.”  As  to  this  I 
would  refer  to  the  following  note  in  Welch’s  List  of 
Queen’s  Scholars,  Westminster  (8vo.,  1852),  where 
it  is  related,  at  p.  270,  that — 

“a  print  was  engraved,  in  three  compartments,  repre- 
senting the  three  separate  punishments  which  Curll 
underwent.  Under  the  engraving,  a copy  of  which  was 
kindly  shown  to  the  editor  by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
William  AYynn,  are  the  lines — 

‘ Ibis  ab  excusso  missus  ad  astra  Sago, 

Althereas,  lascive,  cupis  volitare  per  auras, 

I,  fuge,  sed  poteras  tutior  esse  domi.’  ” 

L.  L.  II. 

A Key  to  “Endymion”  (6'**  S.  ii.  484;  iii. 
10,  31). — The  key  to  Endymion  which  appeared 
at  the  first  of  the  above  references  has  excited  so 
much  attention,  that  the  following  one,  from  the 
Literary  World  (Boston,  U.S.),  will  probably  have 
some  interest  for  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“As  with  all  Disraeli’s  novels,  the  characters  in  Endy- 
mion are  to  be  taken  as  representing  eminent  public 
personages  under  assumed  names.  In  Lord  Roehampton, 
we  have  Lord  Palmerston  ; in  Zenobia.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  ; in  Neufchatel,  Lionel  Rothschild ; in  Count  de 
Ferrol,  Bismarck  ; in  Prince  Plorestan,  Louis  Napoleon; 
and  in  Agrippina,  his  mother.  Queen  Hortense ; in  Mr. 
Wilton,  Sidney  Herbert;  in  Jorrocks,  Milner  Gibson; 
in  Thornberry,  Mr.  Cobden  ; in  Penruddock,  Cardinal 
Manning ; in  Montford,  Lord  Melbourne ; and  in  Comely, 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  'The  novel  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
be  mainly  interesting  on  two  accounts ; first,  because  it 
gives  Disraeli’s  characterizations  of  these  noted  contem- 
poraries; secondly,  because  it  glitters  through  and 
through  with  bright  maxims  and  brilliant  epigrams.” 

A.  Granger  Hdtt. 

8,  Oxford  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

“The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse”  (6^*^ 
S.  ii.  207,  279). — This  proverbial  saying,  instead 
of  being  Flemish,  is  more  likely  of  British  origin, 
and  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  following 
circumstance.  A gentleman  having  married  a lady 
of  considerable  beauty  and  fortune,  but  whose- 
domineering  temper  and  disregard  of  marital 
authority  on  all  occasions  made  his  home  wretched, 
entreated  her  father  to  take  back  his  daughter, 
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and  her  dowry  into  the  bargain.  “ Pooh,  pooh  !” 
said  the  old  gentleman  ; “ you  know  not  the 
■world.  All  women  govern  their  husbands,  and  it 
is  easily  proved.  Harness  the  five  horses  in  my 
stable  to  a cart,  in  which  I -will  place  a basket 
-containing  one  hundred  eggs  ; leave  a horse  in 
every  house  where  the  husband  is  master,  and  an 
■egg  only  where  the  wife  governs.  If  you  should 
find  your  eggs  gone  before  the  horses,  you  'will 
think  your  case  is  not  so  uncommon  ; but  if  your 
horses  are  disposed  of  first,  I will  take  my  daughter 
home  again,  and  you  may  keep  her  fortune.” 

At  the  first  house  the  son-in-law  came  to  he 
heard  the  wife,  in  a shrill  and  angry  voice,  bid 
her  husband  answer  the  door  ; here  he  left  an 
egg,  without  anj''  inquiry.  He  visited  a second 
and  a third  house,  witn  the  same  result.  The  eggs 
were  nearly  all  gone,  when  he  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  a gentleman  of  position  in  the  county.  Having 
asked  for  the  master,  who  happened  not  to  be  yet 
stirring,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
lady.  Humbly  apologizing  for  the  intrusion,  he 
put  the  question  of  obedience  ; and  on  the  lady 
replying  she  was  proud  to  obey  her  husband  in  all 
things,  the  husband  entered  the  room,  and  con- 
firmed his  wife’s  words  ; upon  which  he  was 
requested  to  choose  which  horse  he  liked.  A black 
gelding  struck  his  fancy,  but  the  lady  desired  he 
■would  choose  the  grey  mare,  as  more  fit  for  a side 
saddle.  Notwithstanding  the  substantial  reasons 
given  why  the  black  horse  would  be  more  useful, 
the  wife  persisted  in  her  claim  for  the  grey  mare. 
“What !”  said  she  ; “ and  will  you  not  take  her, 
then  ? But  I say  you  shall ; for  I am  sure  the  grey 
mare  is  much  the  better  horse.”  “ Well,  well,” 
my  dear,”  replied  the  husband  ; “just  as  you  please, 
if  it  must  be  so.”  “ Oh,”  c^uoth  the  gentleman- 
carter  ; “ you  must  now  take  an  egg,  and  I must 
take  all  my  horses  back  .again,  and  endeavour  to 
live  happily  with  my  wife.”  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Has  this  proverb  always  an  “ application  to  the 
henpecked  husband  ” ? I have  always  understood 
it  to  intimate  that  the  wife  was  more  able,  or 
gifted,  than  her  husband,  without  any  allusion  to 
the  terms  on  which  they  lived. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

It  did  not,  apparently,  occur  to  Macaulay  that 
the  proverb  appears  in  Bay’s  Proverbs,  first  pub- 
lished in  1670 — earlier,  that  is,  than  the  period, 
1689,  of  which  he  is  more  specially  making 
mention — as  : “ The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse, 
i.e.  the  woman  is  master.”  There  is  another  story, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Brewer’s  Did.  of  Phrase 
and  Fable.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Etymology  op  “ Kickets  ” (6^*'  S.  i.  209, 
.318,  362,  482  ; ii.  219). — The  following  passage 


from  Aubrey’s  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire, 
p.  74,  written  between  1656  and  1691,  has  some 
bearing  upon  this  question  : — 

“ Mr.  Wm.  Montjoy  of  Bitteston  hath  an  admirable 
secret  for  the  cure  of  the  Ricketts,  for  which  he  was 
sent  to  far  and  neer ; his  sonne  hath  the  same.  Rickettie 
children  (they  say)  are  long  before  they  breed  teeth.  I 
will,  whilst  'tis  in  my  mind,  insert  this  remarque ; viz. 
about  1620,  one  Ricketts  of  Newbery,  perhaps  corruptly 
from  Ricards,  a practitioner  in  physick,  was  excellent 
at  the  curing  children  with  swoln  heads  and  small  legges; 
and  the  disease  being  new  and  without  a name,  he  being 
so  famous  for  the  cure  of  it  they  called  the  disease  the 
ricketts ; as  the  king’s  evill  from  the  king’s  curing  of  it 
with  his  touch  ; and  now  ’tis  good  sport  to  see  how  they 
vex  their  lexicons,  and  fetch  it  from  the  Greek  Pdx«e, 
the  back  bone.” 

James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

Lucy  (?)  Wentworth,  Countess  op  Cleve- 
land (6‘**  S.  ii.  408  ; iii.  50,  72). — Surely  when 
a lady’s  identity  is  so  uncertain  as  to  admit 
of  a doubt  whether  her  name  be  Lucy  or 
Catherine  it  is  worth  while  to  be  very  exact  in 
giving  her  her  right  title.  Why  does  Mr.  Solly 
speak  of  “Lady  Lucy”  Wentworth,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Wentv/^orth,  Bart.  ? Mr.  Carmichael 
says  that  Lucy,  Countess  of  Cleveland,  was  not 
Lady  Lucy  Wentworth,  according  to  modern  usage. 
Was  there  ever  a time  when  the  daughter  of  a 
baronet  or  the  wife  of  an  earl  would  have  been 
described  as  Lady  Lucy  Wentworth  ? 

A.  H.  Christie. 

Old  Houses  with  Secret  Chambers  (5*** 
S.  xii.  248,  312  ; 6“^  S.  ii.  12, 117,  295,  4.33,  523). 
— In  Carew  Castle  (called  by  the  people  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  Carey  Castle)  there  is  a secret 
passage  and  chamber  built  between  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  of  one  of  the  dining  halls.  Carew 
Castle  is  five  miles  from  Tenby. 

A.  Geo.  Kurtz. 

[For  Carew  Castle,  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  6f>  S.  ii.  327,  377, 
456.] 

JoSSELYN  OF  HoRKSLEY,  Co.  EsSEX  (6‘^  S.  ii. 
267,  453). — By  the  aid  of  ancient  Court  Bolls  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  manor  of  Little 
Horksley,  inspection  of  which  has  been  very  kindly 
afforded  me  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  ascertaining  beyond  possibility  of  doubt 
the  descent  of  the  James  Josselyn  who  died  in 
1712,  from  Thomas  Josselyn,  the  secondary  in  the 
office  of  the  Bemembrancer  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, who  died  in  1636.  The  object  of  my 
query  is  consec)uently  attained. 

The  house  on  the  north  side  of  Little  Horksley 
Church,  mentioned  by  Mr.  SAViLL,isstillcalledThe 
Priory  ; it  was  purchased,  between  1703  and  1712, 
by  my  grandfather’s  great-grandfather,  the  James 
Josselyn  above  named,  and  is  still  owned  by  the 
lineal  descendant  of  his  (James  Josselyn’s)  eldest 
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son,  niy  kinsman,  John  Josselyn,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Hill,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

John  H.  Josselyn. 

Ipswich. 

In  Dean  Hook’s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
■Canterbury  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
Archbishop  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin,  son  of  Jocelin, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Wm.  U.  S.  Glanville-Richards. 

“Whom”  for  “Who”  (6‘''  S.  ii.  183,  290). — 
I note  a grammatical  solecism,  in  which  this 
' relative  pronoun  is  involved,  on  the  part  of  Mil- 
ton.  From  its  intrinsic  curiosity  I cite  the  entire 
passage  : — 

“ Prom  Stories  of  this  nature  both  Ancient  and 
Modern  which  abound,  the  Poets  also,  and  some  Eng- 
! lish,  have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful  of  Decorum,  as 
to  put  never  more  pious  Words  in  the  Mouth  of  any 
I Person,  then  of  a Tyrant.  I shall  not  instance  an 
I abstruse  Author,  wherein  the  King  might  be  less  con- 
I versant,  hut  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  Closet  Com- 
panion of  these  his  Solitudes,  William  Shakespeare ; 
who  introduces  the  Person  of  Richard  the  'i'hird, 

! speaking  in  as  high  a strain  of  Piety,  and  mortification, 
as  is  uttered  in  any  passage  of  this  Book;  and  some- 
I times  to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words  in 
• this  Place.  I intended,  saith  he,  not  only  to  oblige  my 
Friends,  but  mine  Enemies.  'The  like  saith  Richard, 

: Act  2,  Seen.  I. 

/ do  not  know  that  English  Man  alive, 

I With  whom  my  Soul  is  any^  jot  at  odds, 

, More  then  the  Infant  that  is  horn  to  night ; 

I 1 thank  my  God  for  my  Humility. 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the 
( whole  Tragedy,  wherein  the  Poet  us’d  not  much  License 
I in  departing  from  the  Truth  of  History,  which  delivers 
' him  a deep  Dissembler,  not  of  his  Affections  only,  but  of 
. Religion.” — Eikonoklastes,  in  Answer  to  a Book  Intitul'd 
' Eikon  Basilike,  kc.,  by  John  Milton,  kc.,  Amsterdam, 
Printed  in  the  Year  1690,  p.  9. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

j Birmingham. 

The  grammatical  inaccuracy  in  Matt.  xvi.  13  has 
been  already  noted  and  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 

' S.  iv.  98,  131.  The  opposite  error,  the  nomina- 
I tive  for  the  objective,  occurs  in  one  familiar  pas- 
sage where  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
I readers,  and  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I have  seen, 

: been  noticed  in  print ; it  is  in  the  Gantate  Domino, 

' the  eighth  verse  : “ The  round  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein.”  In  both  cases  a reference  to 
j the  classical  construction  explains  the  rendering. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

; Peterborough. 

! “Whom”  (Matt.  xvi.  13)  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  no  wonder  that  Canon  Liddon  quoted  the 
! passage  without  alteration.  In  the  Latin  version 
j the  word  is  quemnam,  and  in  the  Greek  r'tva,  and 
j the  English  must  be  whom.  If  luho  were  correct, 

I the  Latin  would  be  “ quinam  esse  me  dicunt 
! homines  Filium  hominis  ? ” And  then  how  is 
j quinam  governed  ? T.  W.  R. 


Morice  of  Werrington  (6“*  S.  ii.  48,  174). — 
An  account  of  Sir  William  Morice  will  be  found 
in  Prince’s  Worthies  of  Devon,  1701,  p.  603. 

R.  H.  C.  F. 

A Widow’s  Signature  (6‘’'  S.  i.  475  ; ii.  194). 
— In  France  a widow  usually  signs  herself  “ Veuve 

N ,”  and  a tradesman’s  wife,  if  she  gives  a 

receipt  for  her  husband,  signs  herself  “ Epouse 

N .”  I believe  it  is  usually  the  custom  for 

husbands  to  assume  their  wives’  names  in  addition 
to  their  own  ; thus,  if  Monsieur  A.  marries  Mdlle. 
B.,  he  signs  himself  A.  B.  This  leads,  sometimes, 
to  amusing  combinations.  A friend  of  mine  in 
France  (now,  alas,  an  exile)  bears  the  name  of 
L’Eveque.  He  is  a father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
consequently  he  is  le  R.  Pere  I’Eveque.  Should 
he  be  raised  to  the  episcopacy,  he  would  become 
Monseigneur  I’Eveque,  Eveque  de,  &c.,  or 
L’Eveque,  Archeveque  de,  &c.  Curiously  enough, 
his  brother  married  a young  lady  of  the  name  of 
L’Abbe,  and  consequiently  signs  himself,  more 
Gallico,  L’Eveque  I’Abbe. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Sorts  of  Ales  : “Stepont”  Ale  : “Stew- 
pony”  (6*'*  S.  ii.  308,  334,  523). — Mr.  Solly,  in 
quoting  from  Chamberlayne’s  Present  State  of 
England  (1671),  notices  “ Stepony  Ale,”  and  he 
adopts  the  suggestion  of  the  editors  of  Nares’s 
Glossary  (1859),  that  Stepney  is  meant  by  Stepony. 
It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Solly  is  mistaken 
on  any  point  connected  with  antiquities,  but  I do 
not  think  that  Stepney  was  ever  called  Stepony. 
Stebonheath,  or  Stebunhethe,  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  parish.  Of  course,  if  Stepony  merely 
meant  Stepney,  as  the  editors  of  Nares  believe, 
cadit  queestio  ; but  the  quotation  which  the  editors 
bring  forward  to  support  their  assertion  seems  to 
tell  precisely  the  other  way  : — 

“Now  syder,  bottle  ale,  sack,  and  Stepony, 

To  Islington  invitetb  many  a crony.” 

Poor  Robin,  1713. 

Stepony,  observe,  has  the  accent  on  the  o,  which 
makes  the  word  still  more  unlike  Stepney  ; and 
again,  why  go  to  Islington  for  that  which  was  to 
be  had  at  Stepney  ? 

Might  not  Stepony  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
word  “ Stewpony,”  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
puzzled  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  _(2“‘i  S.  x.  35), 
and  had  puzzled  me  for  many  years  before  ? 

Nowadays,  when  our  French  neighbours  have 
taught  us  to  eat  horseflesh,  “ Stew-pony  ” might 
prove  an  appetizing  sign ; but  it  would  not  have 
been  so  formerly.  If  the  inn  were  famous  for  the 
ale  known  as  Stepony  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
and,  therefore,  called  “ the  Stepony  house,”^  this 
might  have  become  abbreviated  into  “ the 
Stepony,”  and  then  corrupted  into  the  Stewpony. 
If  my  explanation  be  wrong,  it  is  at  any  rate  not 
absurd,  like  that  of  Mr.  Noake,  who,  in  his  Pam- 
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hler  in  Worcestershire,  suggested  that  the  sign  was 
“ derived  from  stour  and  ponte,  being  close  to  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Stour.”  Prof.  Skeat  will 
appreciate  this  derivation.  Sir  Thomas  Win- 
NiNGTON  might  well  hesitate  to  accept  it  (3'’''  S. 
vi.  298).  J.  Dixon. 

“The  Land  o’  the  Leal”  S.  i.  18,  137  ; 
ii.  51,  116,  350,  409,  477). — As  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  this  expression,  and 
whether  it  was  ever  usually  applied  to  Scotland, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  start  afresh,  and  to  say  that 
it  has  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  poet 
Robert  Burns,  when  he  says, — 

“ We  are  a’  wearing  awa’  to  the  lanj  of  the  leal  ”? 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  an  affectionate  designa- 
tion given  to  Scotland  by  her  sons  ? The  context 
would  always  show  in  which  of  the  two  senses  it 
was  being  used.  Also,  his  admirers  will  be  able 
to  pay  a delicate  compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  by  the  rapid  current  of  his  eloquence  was 
happily  carried  into  the  employment  of  this 
admirable  expression. 

Thomas  Stratton,  M,D. 

Devonport. 

“Brag”  (G**^  S.  ii.  425;  iii.  54). — I consider 
that  if  a word  can  be  traced  to  a natural  and 
existing  source  we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  not 
to  resort  to  fanciful  and  far-fetched  etymologies, 
similar  to  those  in  Dean  Swift’s  satirical  deriva- 
tion of  cucumber.  We  have  the  representatives 
of  to  brag  or  boast  in  old  Ger.  brmtghen,  Belg. 
braggheren  or  braggeren,  Fr.  se  bragarder.  Brag- 
gart in  Fr.  is  bragard,  Belg.  bragaerd.  I can- 
not find  it  in  Welsh  as  bragio — it  is  ymffrostio. 
Its  primary  source  may  possibly  be  from  Suio- 
Goth.  brigd-a,  exprobrare,  Isl.  bregd-a,  oppro- 
brare.  Prof.  Skeat  is  on  the  right  track. 
Brogues  and  many  of  the  other  derivative  terms 
in  Mr.  Terry’s  note  relate  to  breeches  or  their 
belongings.  Hence  Ir.  broages,  Scot,  breiks. 

George  White. 

Ashley  House,  Epsom. 

“ A Bobbin  of  Thread  ” (5‘’'  S.  xii.  406  ; G^’* 
S.  ii.  495). — I have  heard  the  name  “ bobbin  ” 
applied  to  what  is  now  generally  called  a cotton 
reel  by  a gentleman  hailing  from  Manchester,  and 
on  putting  the  query  to  him,  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  a term  in  general  use  amongst  the  people  of 
Manchester.  I have  recently  heard  the  name 
“ spool  ” applied  to  the  same  kind  of  reel  by  a 
youth  in  this  town,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
very  often  called  so.  I inquired  if  he  had  heard 
the  name  “ bobbin  ” applied  to  the  same  use.  He 
had  not  heard  an  ordinary  reel  called  a “ bobbin,” 
but  the  reel  of  a sewing  machine  he  informed  me 
was  always  called  by  that  name. 

John  Ballinger. 

Free  Library,  Doncaster. 


“Wrap”;  “Wrapper”  (6‘''  S.  i.  297,  423  ; ii. 
196,  477). — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
pronunciation  of  many  words  that  now  strikes  us 
as  singular  was  at  some  time  in  general  use.  One 
example  quoted  at  the  last  reference  above  is 
tossel  for  “ tassel,”  and  the  following  extract  shows 
that  it  was  not  only  pronounced  but  written  in 
the  former  way  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Speaking  of  Mrs.  Jordan’s  return  after  having 
achieved  success  in  London,  Tate  Wilkinson  states: 
“ She  came  splish,  splash,  dish,  dash,  to  the  Leeds 
playhouse,  and  tossels  dangling,”  &c.  {The  Wan- 
dering Patentee,  1795,  vol.  ii.  p.  265).  Spa  was 
formerly  pronounced  and  written  spaw,  under  an 
impression,  probably,  that  if  not  German  it  had  a 
good  foreign  sound  about  it.  When  was  the  first 
pronouncing  dictionary  published  1 The  want  of 
such  an  authority  would  account  for  many  in- 
accuracies becoming  general. 

Charles  Wtlie. 

A Mural  Tablet  in  Ilfracombe  Church 
(6^’’  S.  ii.  163,  229). — I regret  that  my  absence 
from  home  for  some  weeks  prevented  my  revising 
the  proof  of  the  inscription  sent  to  me  for  correc- 
tion. Let  me  add  that  in  1854-6,  when  I was 
curate  of  Ilfracombe,  the  tablet  was  on  the  wall  of 
the  south  aisle,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  south- 
east door.  I never  heard  the  story  of  its  having 
been  dug  up  under  a window.  The  sepulchral 
slab  in  the  churchyard  (removed  very  many  years 
ago  from  the  interior  of  the  church)  is  that  of 
“ Henri  Daniel,”  probably  a former  vicar.  Some 
thirty  years  back,  when  the  inscription  was  legible, 
a full-sized  drawing  (of  which  I have  a photograph) 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  0.  Crump,  which  I believe 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  vicar. 

T.  F.  R. 

The  Bells  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge 
(6‘‘'  S.  ii.  443  ; iii.  54).— 

“ It  is  a common  tradition  that  the  Beils  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  were 
taken  by  Henry  V.  from  some  church  in  France,  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  They  were  taken  down  some 
years  ago,  and  sold  to  Phelps  the  bell-founder  in  White- 
Chapel,  who  melted  them  down.” — Hawkins,  History  of 
Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  616,  n.  (Novello’s  ed.). 

R.  C.  Hope. 

“Boycotting”  (6‘’^  S.  ii.  511  ; iii.  33).— Mr. 
Britten  is  right  in  objecting  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  new-coined  word  given  by  Mr.  Holland  ; 
but  is  his  own  definition  satisfactory  ? Ostracism, 
which  he  considers  an  equivalent  term,  means 
banishment  by  the  popular  voice  ; whereas  by 
Boycotting,  as  I understand  it,  is  meant  cutting 
off  an  individual  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  preventing  him  from  having  any  dealings  or 
communication  with  them.  The  object  may,  no 
doubt,  be  to  “banish”  him,  or  drive  him  from  the 
country  ; which  may  succeed,  as  in  Capt.  Boycott’s 
case,  or  may  fail,  as  in  Mr.  Bence  Jones’s.  But 
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jihe  latter,  though  he  still  remains  in  his  home, 
ihas  been  none  the  less  “ Boycotted.” 

G.'.F.  S.  E. 

I Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6^**  S.  iii. 

I49,  78).— 

I “ Ut  AngeluB,”  &c. 

I The  passage  from  St,  Jerome  is  not  quite  accurately 
I given ; it  sliould  be  : — 

I “ Caeterura  in  typo  praefigurat  iste  angelus  sive  filius 
Dei  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Cliristum,  qui  aJ  for- 
nacem  descendit  inferni,  in  quo  clausm,  et  peccatorum 
et  justorum  animm  tenebantur,  ut  absque  cxustione,  et 
noxa  sui  eos  qui  tenebantur  inclusi  mortis  vinculis 
liberaret.” — S.  llieron.,  Com.  in  Dan.,  cap.  iii.  v.  92, 
tom.  T.  coll.  611-12,  ed.  Migne. 

This  passage  from  St.  Jerome  is  verified  in  Dr.  Burton’s 
edition  of  Pearson,  vol.  ii.  p.  208,  Cl.  Pr.,  1843. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

(G'li  S.  iii.  49.) 

ijfiiWe  yap  7)  Gtorijc  TiXfiniiv  ra  Truvra,  ra  Kara 
TO  fivarrjpwv  tov  xaOovq,  Kat  avv  tij  KaTtXOilv 

£7ri  rd  KarnxSovin  [ctti  to  tpyarraaGai  ti/v  tneX  toiv 
7rpo/cfKOt^?;/i£ncui'  moryjptai’,  dt  ayicov  Trarpi- 

nflvwi'l. — Epiphanius,  llcci-.,  Ixix.  p.  337,  Basil.  1543. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

(6‘i'  S.  iii,  49,  78.) 

“ The  small  rare  volume,”  &c. 

Compare  Crabbe,  in  The  Lilra7\i/  : — 

“On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  rolled. 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnished  gold," 
which  Scott  quotes  in  Guy  Maniiering.  Did  Crabbe 
Pbrrovv  from  Perriarl  C.  F.  S.  Warken,  M.A. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Memoirs  of  (he  Duke  of  Saldanha.  By  the  Conde  da 
Carnota.  2 vols.  (Murray.) 

For  English  readers  the  brilliant  career  and  sterling 
•-  character  of  the  Duke  of  Saldanha  oiler  an  unusual 
I number  of  interesting  features.  Born  in  1790,  he  served 
I with  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War,  from  which  he 
■'  emerged  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  was  present  at  many 
of  its  battles  and  sieges,  several  times  earned  the  appro- 
I hation  of  Wellington,  and  gained  the  lifelong  friendship 
4 of  Beresford.  As  leader  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Alonte 
1 Videan  War,  and  as  governor  of  the  vast  province  of  Rio 
I Grande,  he  did  good  service  to  his  country,  but  he  was 
I too  loyal  a citizen  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  or  retain 
: the  governorship  of  a revolted  colony.  To  his  exertions 
I Gueen  Maria  owed  her  throne,  and  his  heroic  and  skil- 

■ ful  defence  of  Oporto,  which  is  graphically  described  in 
I the  first  volume,  deserves  to  rank  with  the  defences  of 
I Saguntum  and  Saragossa.  His  influence  and  his  talents 
•'  preserved  to  the  queen  the  throne  which  he  had  won  for 

her,  and  in  the  hurly-burly  of  intrigues,  civil  war,  and 
I revolution,  he  stood  out  pre-eminently  as  the  defender  of 
' the  reigning  dynasty  and  of  constitutional  liberty.  In 
I fact,  throughout  his  long  life  he  held  the  high  position 
in  Portugal  which  in  England  was  conceded  to  Welling- 
ton during  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  battle  of 
. Waterloo.  No  diflSculty,  civil  or  military,  could  be  solved 
I.  without  his  assistance,  and  his  services  were  in  constant 
1 demand  as  minister,  general,  or  diplomatist.  In  his 

■ ^character  he  displayed  many  of  the  best  of  those  qualities 
which  we  prize  as  national  characteristics.  In  war  he 

^ showed  that  coolness  combined  with  daring  which  are 


essential  to  military  success,  and  he  possessed  a remark- 
able power  of  winning  the  confidence  of  bis  troops.  As 
a statesman,  his  practical  common  sense  ec^ually  revolted 
from  tbo  wild  theories  of  the  republicans  and  the  abso- 
lute absurdities  of  tbe  monarchists.  In  private  life  he 
exercised  that  peculiar  fascination  which  belongs  to  a 
truly  manly  character,  and  his  uprightness,  tact,  and 
geniality  made  him  countless  friends.  The  man  himself, 
tbe  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  active  part 
which  he  played  in  history  are  faithfully  portrayed  in 
these  volumes.  The  author,  already  well'known  for  his 
life  of  Pombal,  the  duke  s grandfather,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  by  bis  personal  acquaintance  and  relationship  with 
Saldanha  for  the  task  of  his  biographer.  He  has  done 
his  work  carefully  and  well,  and  in  tracing  the  life  of 
his  hero  has  written  a valuable  history  of  Portugal  in 
the  present  century. 

Jahresherichte  der  Qeschichtswisseiischnft,  im  Auflrage 
der  Ilislorischen  Gesellschaft  iu  Berlin.  Herausgegeben 
von  F.  Abraham,  J.  Hermann,  Edm.  Aleyer.  I.  Jahr- 
gang,  1878.  (Berlin,  Mittler  & Sobn.) 

This  is  tbe  first  volume  of  a work  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  all  historical  students  who,  while 
devoting  themselves  to  a special  period,  desire  to  gain 
some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  divisions  of  the 
same  great  field.  It  includes  the  historical  literature  of 
Europe  published  in  1878  (over  2,300  works),  divided 
under  three  heads  — ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern. 
Under  each  head  separate  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
works  relating  to  the  several  countries  in  Europe, 
though  Germany,  as  is  but  natural,  claims  the  lion’s 
share.  Unfortunately,  the  section  on  mediaeval  English 
history  was  not  completed  in  time  to  bo  included. 
The  history  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  is  treated  by  Dr.  v.  Kalckstein,  the 
learned  historian  of  tbe  Capetians,  and  from  the 
Revolution  of  1688  to  1800  by  Dr.  Herrlich,  of 
Berlin.  The  first  issue  of  such  a gigantic  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  defective  in  certain  points,  for  which  the  three 
editors  apologize  in  the  preface.  The  idea  of  the  book 
(which  will  be  more  completely  carried  out  in  future 
volumes)  is  to  point  out  the  exact  gap  filled  by  each 
historical  treatise,  and  to  show  briefly  what  new  views, 
facts,  or  methods  it  contains.  Its  aim  is  thus  quite 
different  from  that  of  tbe  many  historical  reviews  now 
published  (though,  alas  ! not  in  England),  which  look  at 
each  book  as  a whole,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  mass  of 
literature  on  the  subject.  All  personal  details  and 
minute  criticisms  are  to  be  excluded,  a.nd  the  strictest 
Ohjecliviiiil  aimed  at.  There  are  sixty-nine  sections  in 
the  book,  and  nearly  as  many  writers;  consequently 
there  are  considerable  varieties  in  the  nature  and  length 
of  the  summaries.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test 
it,  we  have  found  it  marvellously  full  and  accurate,  and 
it  is  specially  valuable  to  English  students,  who  scarcely 
have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  historical 
activity  prevailing  at  the  present  day  on  the  Continent. 
The  editors  promise  that  future  issues  will  be  more  com- 
plete and  uniform,  and  even  if  they  are  only  on  tbe 
level  of  the  first  volume  they  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
the  hearty  approbation  of  all  who  desire  to  keep  abreast 
of  recent  historical  literature.  The  works  noticed  are 
infinitely  better  selected  than  in  that  very  useful,  yet 
somewhat  ill-digested,  semi-annual  omnhim  gatherum, 
Dr.  JIUldener’s  Bibliotheca  Hist07-ica  (Gottingen,  Van- 
denhoeck  k Rupreclit). 

Epochs  of  Modern  History. — Frederick  the  Great  ajid  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  By  F.  W.  Longman.  (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Mr.  Longman  has  not  been  content  with  merely  sum- 
marizing Carlyle,  but  has  also  consulted  and  profited  by 
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the  works  of  the  best  and  most  recent  foreign  writers 
on  the  period — Von  Arneth,  8'chafer,  Von  Ranke,  &c. 
With  the  lielp  of  these  he  has  produced  a most  readable 
account  ol  the  life  cf  his  hero,  and  brought  out  clearly 
the  real  importance  of  the  war,  scarcely  realized  in  full 
at  the  time,  as  giving  to  Protestant  Prussia  the  influence 
and  power  in  Germany  which  had  for  many  decodes 
been  exercised  by  Catholic  Austria.  Nor,  while  properly 
making  it  subsidiary  to  his  main  subject,  does  Mr.  Long- 
man neglect  the  struggle  between  England  and  Prance 
for  various  colonial  possessions.  He  gives  a short  and 
excellent  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
cf  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  has 
also  escaped  the  common  error  of  confounding  Austria 
and  the  Empire.  'I’he  book  contains  two  clear  maps 
and  four  ]>lan3  of  battles  and  sieges,  and  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  have 
in  a conjpact  and  popular  form  the  latest  results  of 
historical  research  on  the  age  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

The  Genealogist.  Vol.  IV.  (Bell  & Sons.) 

The  volume  for  1880,  now  before  us,  affords  good 
evidence  that,  under  the  aide  guidance  of  our  friend  and 
corresponder}t,  I>r.  G.  W.  hlarshall,  the  pursuit  of 
genealogical  studies  continues  to  attract  zealous  and 
honest  workers,  who  are,  what  they  ever  should  be, 
seekers  after  truth.  We  would  notice,  as  likely  to 
interest  many  of  our  owm  readers,  an  article  on  the 
Cannings  of  Poxcote,  by  Rev.  T.  P.  AVadley,  who  has 
since  contributed  additional  information  on  the  subject 
to  our  columns.  — a carefully  annotated  pedigree  of 
Rooke,  communicated  by  Mr.  Henry  AYagner,  M.A., 
who  brings  together  in  his  notes  some  very  interesting 
extracts  from  wills,  one,  in  particular,  bequeathing  a 
mathematical  instrument  “composed  by  one  Gallileo 
Gallilei,  a famous  mathematician  in  Italy.’’  The  A'isita- 
tion  of  Lincolnshire,  printed  in  the  Genealogist,  is 
remarkably  full  in  the  number  of  generations  which  it 
embraces;  but  does  any  one  seriously  believe  in  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  generations  of  paternal  descent  not 
unfrequently  given  there  1 And,  more  especially,  can 
any  one  believe  in  “Thomas  Quadiing,  of  Quadring,  in 
Holland,  CO.  Line.’’  as  the  father  of  “ Toland,  Lord  of 
Quadring,  1077  Credut  Judce^l.s  is  all  we  can  say  to 
such  a pedigree.  Still,  the  publication  of  Visitations  is 
a much-needed  work,  were  it  only  to  draw  attention  to 
the  many  wild  statements  which  in  bygone  days  have 
passed  muster  with  Kings  of  Arms. 

AA''e  have  received  the  following  books: — Prom  Messrs. 
Longmans,  the  thir  d edition  of  iAlr.  Cates’s  capital  Dic- 
tionary of  Otneral  Biography,  many  of  the  notices  in 
which  have  been  rewritten.  Also  Prof.  Max  Muller’s 
Selected  Essays  on  Langxwge,  Mythology,  and  Religion. 
— Prom  Mr.  Murray,  the  second  edition  of  Lady  East- 
lake’s  Mrs.  Grote:  a Sketch.  Also  Mr.  Hayward’s 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Writers,  with  other 
Essays.  Reprinted  from  the  Quartei  h/,  with  additions 
and  corrections,  it  will  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  many  to 
know  that  they  ar  e now  able  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
two  handsonre  volumes  that  contain  these  essays. — Prom 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  a new  ami  cheaper  edition  of  White's 
Selborne,  edited  by  Prank  Buckland  : the  preface,  dated 
December  17,  1880,  nrust  be  one  of  the  very  last  things 
written  by  the  naturalist  whose  loss  we  all  so  deplore ; 
Essays  of  Joseph  Addison,  chosen  and  edited  by  J.  R. 
Green  (Golden  Treasury  Series);  and  The  Year's  Art, 
1881. — Prom  Messrs,  plodder  & Stoughton,  P’uller’s 
Good  Thovghts  in  Bad  Times,  and  other  Papers. — Pr-om 
Messrs.  Cassell,  the  twelfth  edition,  revised  and  corvected, 
of  Dr.  Br  ewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fahle;  and  from 
the  office  (rf  Alt  the  Year  Ronnd,  WicVows'a  Dictionary  of 
Days,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  at  once  most 


useful  for  jiurposes  of  reference  and  originally  conceived, 
— The  St.  Alhans  Diocesan  Church  Calendar,  1881  (Dur- 
rant,  Chelmsford),  has  also  reached  us. 


The  first  volume  of  The  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon, 
formerly  Vicar  of  Bittorr,  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Only  125  copies  are  printed,  and  from  the  author  alone 
can  the  volume  be  obtained. 

Mr.  ay.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  B.A.,  has  in  preparation 
A History  of  the  Seals  and  Armorial  Bearings  of  the 
University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge. 

The  February  number  of  the  Law  Magazine  and 
Review  will  contain  an  article  on  the  vacant  Chiefships, 
by  a distinguished  Q C,,  in  reply  to  Sir  James  Stephen’s- 
paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Centxiry. 


to  dorrf^pauRcnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attentionto  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

St.  Felix. — AVe  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
“ Fraternity  of  Genealogists.”  Can  it  be  another  form 
of  the  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society!  But  last 
year’s  AA’hitaker  did  not  contain  the  latter.  AVe  observe 
that  a society  called  the  British  Genealogical  Institute 
was  amalgamated  in  1876  with  the  Royal  Historical- 
Society,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  Council,  Trans., 
vol.  vii. 

J.  C.  M. — Original  death  warrants  of  Charles  I , like 
heads  of  Cromwell,  are  not  uncommon  (see  “ N.  & Q.,”' 
passim),  the  latter  having  the  advantage  of  being  pro- 
ducible as  evidence  of  their  existence  (except,  perhaps, 
the  head  of  Cromwell  when  a boy,  which  a lady  professed 
to  have  seen  in  some  foreign  museum) ; but  we  believe  no- 
one  has  yet  seen  any  other  original  death  warrant  than- 
that  which  Mr.  Thoms  and  Mr.  Palgrave  (see  last  Satur- 
day’s Athenoewm)  have  made  the  subject  of  investigation, 

Meevaeid.— TAree  Courses  and  a Desseit,  1830,  is 
attributed,  in  the  Bookseller  of  March  2,  1878,  to 
“Charles  Clarke,  a journalist.”  Thackeray  spells  the 
name  “ Clark.” 

G.  B.  (Manchester). — If  you  will  place  yourself  in 
communication  with  A.  Granger  Hutt,  Esq.,  8,  Oxford 
Road,  Kilburn,  London,  N.AV.,  that  gentleman  will' 
advise  you. 

P.  L.  S.  (“The  two  kings  of  Brentford”). — Seethe 
note  on  the  subject  in  Davenport  Adams’s  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature. 

AY.  Glyn. — You  should  consult  an  experienced  picture 
cleaner. 

H.  T.  E. — Heartily  reciprocated. 

C.  AY.  (Leytonstone). — Under  consideration. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AY.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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I ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

I A place  devoted  to  learning,  and  -where  reverence 
pr  the  past  is  enshrined,  ought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  contain  some  reminiscences  of  its  origin  and 
liter  history,  at  once  to  arrest  the  eye  and  appeal 
■jo  the  imagination.  Nor  are  these  wanting  in  the 
library  of  Eton  College.  Through  the  care  of  the 
present  Provost  may  be  here  seen  arranged  in  glass 
ases  a collection  of  curious  relics,  which  carry  us 
oack  some  centuries  even  before  the  foundation  of 
I he  College,  and  yet  are  closely  connected  with  its 
ortunes.  In  addition  to  the  charter  of  Henry  VI. 
’,nd  his  confirmation  of  all  gifts  and  charters,  there 
I re  here  set  out,  together  with  several  Papal  bulls, 

■ he  original  title-deeds  of  the  estates  which,  by  the 
: uppression  of  the  alien  priories  under  Henry  V., 
|iad  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Founder,  and  by 
lim  were  granted  to  the  College.  The  largest  of 
:hese  was  from  the  great  Benedictine  house  at  Bee. 
I'.’he  fine  seals  attached  to  them,  though  reaching 

■ 'ack  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  are  in 
ood  preservation,  comprising  an  almost  complete 
et  from  the  time  of  William  Eufus,  with  his  mark 
lor  a signature,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 
I^ore  than  one  stage  in  the  history  of  the  College 
lay  thus  be  traced.  There  is  the  wages  book,  or 


specification  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  for  the 
Chapel,  with  sundry  other  contracts.  There  is  a 
still  more  striking  record  of  the  critical  period 
through  which  theCollege  passed  under  Edward  IV., 
when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  being  abolished  and 
having  its  revenues  transferred  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  George’s,  Windsor.  Its  preservation 
was  due  to  Provost  Westbury,  whose  appeal  to 
Pope  Paul  II.  was  successful.  The  latter  remitted 
the  case  to  Cardinal  Bourchier,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whose  final  decision,  Aug.  30, 1476,  in 
favour  of  Eton,  adorned  with  an  illumination  of 
the  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  these  interesting  deeds.  Speci- 
mens of  general  pardons,  obtained  for  the  College 
on  the  accession  of  a new  sovereign,  may  here,  too, 
be  seen,  and  one  other  similar  curiosity  may  be 
noticed — a transfer  of  land  near  St.  James’s  Palace, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  College,  to  the  Crown, 
with  a fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  Henry  VIII. 
used  when,  like  George  iV.,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  write. 

But  to  come  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper. 
It  must  be  premised  that  the  college  library  and 
the  school  library  are  entirely  distinct,  the  latter 
being  modern  in  its  origin  and  dating  only  from 
the  time  of  Dr.  Keate.  It  was  established,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed,  in  1821,  and  at  first  was  over  Mr.  Williams 
the  bookseller’s  shop.  The  present  spacious  room 
was  devoted  to  its  use  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings  in  1846,  under  the  head  mastership 
of  Dr.  Hawtrey,  who,  with  his  well-known  liberality, 
contributed  to  it  largely  from  his  own  books.  The 
College  library,  which  now  occupies  the  south  side 
of  the  cloisters,  was  formerly  situated  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  great  quadrangle,  in  a line  with 
the  room  which  old  King’s  scholars  will  remember 
as  Lower  Chamber.  That  this  was  its  position — 
occupying  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Lower 
Master’s  Chambers — at  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Sa- 
vile,  is  proved  by  two  incidental  notices  in  the 
audit  book  for  the  years  1611-12.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  site  intended  for  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance, since  it  is  probable  that  the  large  room 
now  known  as  Election  Plall  was  originally  built 
to  serve  as  the  library.  Savile  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  during  the  150  years  since  the 
library  had  been  founded  to  turn  his  attention 
seriously  to  its  improvement.  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  (History  of  Eton  College, 
p.  190)  that  it  had  of  late  years  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  building  was  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition, and  the  shelves  had  received  few  additions 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A carpenter  was 
therefore  despatched  to  Oxford  “ to  -view  the 
Liberary  ” lately  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
and  new  presses  were  ordered.  It  was  not  till  the 
first  part  of  the  last  century,  during  the  provost- 
ship  of  Henry  Godolphin,  that  its  situation  was 
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altered,  and  the  present  bnilding'was  erected  in 
IVSS,  at  the  cost  of  about  4,000Z. 

So  much  for  the  site.  We  may  next  recall  the 
principal  epochs  in  its  history,  two  of  which  coin- 
cide with  the  changes  just  described. 

Six  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  College, 
William  of  Waynflete,  then  Provost,  together 
with  the  Fellows  of  Eton,  combined  with  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
in  a petition  to  the  King,  begging  that  he  would 
commission  his  chaplain,  Richard  Chester,  in 
common  with  the  King’s  Stationer,  “to  inquere 
and  diligently  inserche  and  gete  knowledge  where 
bokes  onourments  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
said  colleges  may  be  founden  to  selle.”  They 
were  anxious  that  he  should  “ have  ferste  choise 
of  alle  suche  goodes  afore  eny  other  man,”  with 
special  mention  of  Humphrey,  “the  good  Duke” 
■of  Gloucester.  That  encourager  of  learning  and 
■collector  of  ecclesiastical  treasures  had  some  years 
previously  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
a part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  library,  what  he 
presented  varying,  according  to  different  accounts, 
from  600  to  129  volumes.  Their  intrinsic  value, 
considering  the  backward  state  of  literature  at 
that  time,  may  have  been  slight.  Poggio,  writing 
from  England  about  thirty  years  before,  says  that 
he  could  find  no  good  books  there  ; that  there 
were  few  works  of  the  ancients  there  ; and  that 
those  in  Italy  were  much  better.  But  no  doubt 
they  were  highly  treasured  by  men  like  Waynflete, 
who  for  a genuine  love  of  learning  would  not  yield 
to  any  of  our  own  age,  with  its  plethora  of  litera- 
ture past  and  present.  Of  the  earliest  Fellows  of 
the  College  during  the  reign  of  the  Founder,  one 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
library, — William  Weye,  who  died  a monk  in 
1476,  having  resigned  his  Fellowship.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  some  MSS.,  but  all  of  them,  with  a 
single  exception,  have  disappeared.  His  curious 
Itineraries,  published  by  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
describe  his  successive  pilgrimages  to  Compostella 
(1456),  to  Rome  and  Venice,  and  thence  to  the 
Holy  Land  (1458),  and  another  journey  to  Venice, 
■undertaken  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1462.  At 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Herman,  who 
was  Head  Master,  and  afterwards  Vice-Provost, 
•contributed  to  the  library  some  illuminated 
MSS.,  a few  of  which  remain.  In  the  middle  of 
'the  next  century  another  benefactor  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  Provost,  Dr.  Bill,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  College  a quarter  of  his  theological  library. 
Some  of  the  books  were  probably  lost  about  this 
time,  when  the  Reformers  set  five  men  to  work  for 
«ix  days  at  “ purifying  ” the  shelves.  “Whether 
it  was  a moral  or  a material  one,”  Mr.  Lyte 
remark.s,  “ is  not  clear, — whether  it  was  intended 
ro  get  rid  of  superstitious  books  or  merely  of  the 
spiders.”  The  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
'o  which  the  collectors  of  old  missals  and  breviaries 


were  by  a recent  Act  of  Parliament  then  liable, 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  dreaded,  and  some 
volumes  appear  by  the  audit-book  (1550-1) 
to  have  been  sold  to  a Cambridge  dealer ; and 
there  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  a MS.  Vulgate,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Provost  Lupton  to  the  college  library. 

The  next  epoch  of  importance  is  that  of  the 
provostship  of  Savile,  1596-1622.  We  have 
already  seen  him  profiting  by  the  newly  founded 
Bodleian  to  introduce  improvements  into  the 
Eton  Library.  Other  points  of  interest  suggest 
themselves  in  connexion  with  this  period.  Savile 
had  been  employed  as  one  of  the  forty-seven 
selected  for  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible  (1604 
-1611),  and  many  of  the  theological  books 
procured  about  this  time  may  have  had  reference 
to  the  work  of  translation.  In  the  next  place  his 
magnificent  edition  of  Chrysostom,  in  eight  folio 
volumes,  the  labour  of  three  years — the  first  work 
of  learning  on  a great  scale  published  in  England 
— issued  from  the  Eton  press  established  by  Sir 
Henry  in  the  house  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Head  Master.  The  particulars  have  often  been 
told : how  he  spared  no  expense  (the  whole  cost 
amounting  to  8,0001.) ; how  he  procured  from 
Holland  his  fount  of  type  called  the  “silver 
letter  how  he  was  helped  by  English  ambas- 
sadors abroad  and  by  learned  men  like  Casaubon, 
apart  from  his  own  purchase  of  MSS.  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.  The  few  other  works  subsequently 
produced  by  the  Eton  press,  the  Periegesis  of 
Dionysius  (of  which  the  library  contains  a MS. 
with  Eustathius’s  commentary) ; the  Cyropeedia  of 
Xenophon,  and  a Christmas  Oration  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  were  probably  intended  for  use  in  the 
school.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  Casaubon, 
who  speaks  of  the  Chrysostom  as  edited  “ private 
impensa  animo  regio,”  and  Savile  meeting,  if  not 
actually  in  the  present  library,  yet  still  with  some 
portion  of  the  same  environment  as  it  now  pos- 
sesses. On  three  occasions  Casaubon,  who  had 
a son  on  the  foundation,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Provost,  in  1611  and  in  1613,  both  before  and 
after  their  joint  visit  to  Oxford. 

Some  further  insight  is  afforded  into  the  ar- 
rangements and  growth  of  the  library  at  this  time 
by  the  entries  in  the  Audit  Books,  which  are 
tolerably  numerous  under  the  head  of  “ Librarie,” 
for  the  years  1603-22.  In  1603  there  is  an 
entry  for  “bynding  Bonaventura.”  In  1609  the 
sums  spent  amount  to  10k  3s.  ll^d.,  including 
payments  to  Joyce  the  waterman,  and  sums  for 
wharfage  and  custom,  the  books  being  conveyed 
from  London  by  river.  Among  them  were  Cyril 
on  the  Minor  Prophets,  Catena  in  Psalmos,  Con- 
cordant. Vet.  Test.  Hehr.  Gr.  Lat.  A few  classical 
books — Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  a Polybius, 
folio,  a Julius  Pollux,  and  a Greek  exposition 
of  Aristotle,  in  thirteen  volumes — figure  in  the 
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next  year  ; with  Isidore,  a monk  of  Pelusium,  an 
exegetical  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  whose 
favourite  author  was  Chrysostom.  There  is  fre- 
quent record  of  payments  “for  ryvitinge  of  chaines,” 
and  one  for  “ bynding  a Chrysostom  given  by  M""  ye 
Provost.”  But  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
entry,  as  illustrating  the  theological  character  of 
the  works  purchased  at  this  period  and  the  dif- 
ferent nationality  of  their  authors,  is  that  for  the 
year  1615.  We  may  mention,  from  a list  of  above 
twenty,  Platina,  the  academician,  one  of  the 
Italian  scholars  who  incurred  the  persecution  of 
Paul  II.  in  1468;  Sigonius,  or  Sigone,  of  Modena 
(1660),  the  author  of  a De  Consolatione  which 
long  passed  for  a work  of  Cicero ; Molina,  the 
Spanish  Jesuit  {ob.  1600);  Soto,  the  Spanish 
Dominican,  whose  De  Juslitia  et  Jure  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp,  1568,  and  another  less-known 
Spaniard,  the  Franciscan,  Juan  de  Pineda,  whose 
Commentary  on  Job  (2  vols.  fol.,  Madrid,  1597) 
is  highly  esteemed  by  Schultens.  Works  of 
Thuanus  (de  Thou),  the  friend  of  Casaubon, 
Baronins,  Bellarmin,  Budaeus,  are  also  mentioned 
as  purchased  during  this  year,  after  which  no 
entry  occurs  till  1620.  The  sum  total  spent  in 
1615  was  231.  Os.  3\d.,  equivalent  to  76/.  13s.  Ad. 
of  money  at  the  present  value.  Of  these  authors 
some  may  be  little  read  now,  but  if  any  would  on 
that  account  underrate  them,  let  them  ask  how 
much  of  the  literature  of  our  own  day  is  likely  to 
survive  and  hold  an  equally  honoured  place  in  the 
pages  of  its  future  historian  300  years  hence  with 
that  assigned  by  Hallam  to  almost  every  one  of 
the  writers  in  the  above  group. 

For  the  century  after  the  time  of  Savile,  whose 
portrait  used  to  hang  in  the  library,  there  is 
not  much  to  detain  us.  We  may,  however, 
feel  tolerably  sure  that  some  of  the  Italian  MSS. 
of  which  there  is  no  account  and  several 
rare  Italian  books  were  contributed  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  the  next  provost  but  one.  For 
the  curious  in  heraldry  there  is  a MS.  entitled 
“Venetorum  nobilium  insignia,”  with  numerous 
coloured  coats  of  arms,  probably  brought  by  him. 
The  original  copies  of  his  letters  written  from 
Venice  during  his  embassy  are  here  preserved. 
They  extend  from  1617  to  1620,  many  of  them 
addressed  to  James  I.,  whose  favour  he  first  won 
by  apprising  him  of  the  plot  against  his  life. 
Bound  up  with  them  are  some  letters  of  Gregorio 
di  Monte,  1619-20.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
of  the  many  distinguished  alumni  of  Eton  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
throughout  the  eighteenth,  there  are  fewer  charac- 
teristic relics  than  one  could  wish  to  see.  Neither 
the  “ ever  memorable  ” John  Hales,  called  by 
Wotton  “ our  bibliotheca  ambulans,”  nor  Henry 
More,  nor  Robert  Boyle,  nor  Pearson,  nor  Hammond 
were  specially  associated  with  the  library.  There  are 
copies  of  their  chief  works,  but  no  other  KeiyaijAta. 


The  now  obsolete  disquisitions  of  Jacob  Bryant 
slumber  on  the  shelves  ; but  though  he  ended  his 
days  at  Cippenham,  near  Eton,  his  own  books 
went  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  a Fellow.  The  portrait  of  Porson  and  speci- 
mens of  his  exquisite  Greek  handwriting  are  nob 
here,  but  in  the  Boys’  Library.  The  College 
Library,  however,  received  much  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  1728  that  the  present  build- 
ing dates,  and  by  contributions  and  purchases  its 
contents  were  again  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  age.  The  next  stage  in  its  existence,  and  the 
last  important  accession  which  it  has  received, 
was  in  1799,  when  it  was  enriched  by  the  very 
valuable  legacy  of  Anthony  Morris  Storer,  of 
Purley,  which  we  shall  afterwards  treat,  as  it 
deserves  to  be  treated,  at  greater  length. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  conclude  this  portion 
of  our  subject  with  a list  of  some  of  the  miscel- 
laneous donations  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
In  1788  a collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  amounting 
to  more  than  550  volumes,  was  presented  to  the 
two  colleges  of  Henry  VL,  half  of  them  being  at 
King’s  and  the  other  half  at  Eton.  The  Asiatic 
Society  had  been  founded  four  years  previously  at 
Calcutta  by  Sir  William  Jones,  from  which  year 
European  Sanskrit  philology  may  be  said  to  date. 
The  catalogue  comprises  most  of  thp  celebrated 
works  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  authors  in 
mythology,  natural  history,  poetry,  and  fiction. 
As  smaller  contributions  on  the  same  subject,  two 
Buddhist  books,  written  on  the  palmyra  leaf,  and 
a grammar  of  Singhalee,  presented  by  W.  Johnson 
and  Bishop  Chapman  respectively,  may  be  here 
noticed.  Henry  Godolphin  (Provost,  1695-1732), 
brother  of  Sidney  Godolphin,  the  well-known 
Minister,  gave  the  library  one  of  the  two  Florentine 
Homers  which  it  possesses,  and  left  200/.  to  be 
spent  on  books.  But  the  most  munificent  bene- 
factor of  this  period  was  Edward  Waddington, 
Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Fellow  of  Eton.  A large 
proportion  of  the  theology  is  due  to  him,  as  well  as 
a vast  collection  of  political  and  theological  tracts, 
of  sermons,  miscellanies,  and  ballads  bearing  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth.  Lord  Berkeley  de  Strat- 
ton presented  several  Aldines,  one  of  them  the  fine 
editio  princeps  of  Aristotle,  1495,  in  six  volumes. 
The  names  of  Nicholas  Harding  and  Nicholas 
Mann  (Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  1737),  of  John 
Reynolds,  William  Hetherington,  and  Thomas 
Evans  often  occur  as  donors.  To  come  to  the 
present  century;  in  1818  a very  interesting  little 
volume,  Dalph  Royster  Doyster,  without  a title- 
page,  was  presented  by  an  old  Etonian,  the  Rev. 
T.  Briggs,  the  authorship  of  which  was  traced 
to  Udall  (Head  Master,  1634-43),  whom  Hallam 
calls  the  father  of  English  comedy.  It  was  pro- 
bably written  before  1540,  and  printed  in  1565. 
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The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  numerous  presents 
made.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  from 
]\Ir.  Wilder  the  Baskett  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  by  the  same  printer,  as  well  as 
an  jplsop  (Basle,  1501),  edited  by  Sebastian  Brandt, 
author  of  The  Ship  of  Fools.  It  contains  some 
very  quaint  woodcuts.  To  the  late  Provost 
Hawtrey  the  library  is  indebted,  among  other 
things,  for  (1)  a copy  of  Catholiclc  Charif.ie  (London, 
1641),  by  Francis  Rous,  the  Provost  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  “ Barebones  Parliament  (2)  a MS. 
Supplement  to  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  Richard  III.,  in  Lord  Orford’s  hand- 
writing, unpublished  ; (3)  a handsome  copy  of 
Gray’s  Complete  Works  (2  vols.  4to.),  including 
the  Letters  and  the  Memoir  by  W.  Mason,  edited 
by  Mathias  in  1819.  It  contains  a fac-simile  of 
the  MS.  of  the  “ Elegy,”  the  original  being  at 
Pembroke,  Cambridge, — of  which  proof  can  be 
adduced. 

Another  interesting  reminiscence  of  Gray  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  least  common  of  the  variorum 
editions  of  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  In 
it  are  numerous  references  to,  and  apposite  quota- 
tions from,  the  Greek  poets,  written  out  in  the 
delicate  clear  handwriting  of  the  poet.  This 
volume,  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Penn,  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  who  purchased  all  Gray’s  MSS.,  has 
been  presented  within  the  last  few  years  by  a late 
Etonian,  Mr.  G.  Macmillan,  an  example  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  may  lead  to  the  contribution  of 
other  similar  objects  of  interest.  An  equally 
appropriate  gift  from  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  is 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley’s  own  copy  of  the  Musce 
Etonenses  (1795),  with  his  MS.  notes  and  correc- 
tions of  sundry  misprints  and  dates.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  noteworthy.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
lovely  address  Ad  Genium  loci,  “ 0 levis  Fauni  et 
Dryadum  sodalis,”  with  which  few  Sapphics  of  our 
day  could  compete,  was  composed  by  him  when 
he  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  A book  sent 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Geschichte  der  Buch- 
druckerkunst  (the  History  of  Printing),  by  Dr. 
Falkenstein  (Leipsic,  1840),  and  two  extremely 
handsome  presents  from  Frederic  William,  the 
late  King  of  Prussia,  must  not  be  passed  over. 
One  is  the  Denkmdler  aus  lEgypiten  und 
FEthiopien,  by  Lepsius,  a magnificent  work  in 
twelve  volumes.  The  other  was  in  memory  of  the 
king’s  visit  in  1842.  He  remarked  at  the  time 
that  the  foundation  of  the  college  w.as  very  nearly 
coeval  with  the  invention  of  movable  types,  and 
two  years  later  sent  one  of  the  two  superb  im- 
pressions of  the  Nibelungen,  printed  on  vellum 
(gt.  folio),  as  a monument  of  typography  and  a 
memorial  of  the  jubilee  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Gutenberg’s  invention.  The  other 
copy  is  at  Berlin,  and  only  100  copies  were  taken 
on  paper.  Accompanying  it  is  an  autograph  letter 
from  Bunsen. 


We  have  thus  far  sketched  in  outline  the  history 
of  this  library.  In  a future  number  we  propose 
to  enter  into  more  detail  respecting  its  interesting 
contents.  Francis  St.  John  Thackerat. 

Eton  College. 

{To  be  continued.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE  FIELD  NAMES. 

I have  recently  had  in  my  possession  a list  of 
the  names  of  the  enclosed  grounds  and  lands  in 
the  open  fields  in  the  parish  of  Scotton,  near  Kirton- 
in-Lind.sey.  It  was  compiled  about  forty  years 
ago.  As  I think  some  of  these  names  are  inter- 
esting, I send  you  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all 
that  are  in  any  way  noteworthy.  I have  seen 
documents  which  prove  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
names  here  given  were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  That  part  of  the  parish  of  Scotton  which 
lies  near  to  the  river  Trent  forms  the  township, 
or  hamlet,  of  East  Ferry.  The  names  in  this  part 
of  the  parish  I have  distinguished  by  a letter  F. 

Ash  Holt  Close,  F. 

Balaam  Hill  Dale. 

Barlings  Close. 

Belfry  Close.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  place  had  any 
connexion  with  the  belfry  of  the  church.  Belfry 
means,  in  our  dialect,  a shed  made  of  wood,  sticks, 
furze,  or  straw.  From  some  such  erection  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  close  acquired  its  name. 

Black  Mells. 

Black  Mells  Dale. 

Bracken  Hill. 

Burnt  House  Yard. 

Bull  Piece.  This  Bull  Piece  was  about  an  acre  in  extent. 
It  was  the  place  where  the  parish  bull  was  kept.  In 
the  spring,  when  be  ran  in  the  Cow  Pasture,  this 
parcel  of  land  was  thrown  to  it.  There  was  another 
Bull  Piece  in  the  Low  Field,  where  hay  was  grown  for 
the  bull’s  winter  food.  The  bull  was  bought  by  the 
parish  officers  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  was  under 
their  care. 

Butts  upon  Stow  Mere.  Probably  this  place  took  its 
name  from  having  been  the  spot  where  the  butts  stood 
when  archery  was  practised. 

Calf  Holme. 

Carr  Close,  F. 

Clieese  Close. 

Cockthorn. 

Collombine  Close. 

Cotterell  Dale. 

Cow  Pasture.  This  was  what  is  called  a stinted  pasture, 
on  which  the  Scotton  householders  turned  their  cows 
until  a certain  fixed  day  in  the  autumn.  Then  the 
pasture  became  what  was  called  open,  and  all  the 
householders  of  the  parish  had  a right  to  run  sheep 
and  geese  thereon. 

Crakethorn  Dale. 

Croshams  Close. 

Cross  Dale. 

Drake  Gai  th. 

Elm  Tree  Dale. 

First  Walk. 

Flints. 

Foxthorns  Dale. 

Froth  Close. 

Furze  Dale. 

Galfholme  Corner. 
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Gold  Rid^ea. 

Goaabill  Close. 

Hardwick.  This  is  a large  sand-hill  on  the  common, 
which  is  a prominent  object  from  nearly  every  point 
of  view. 

Hermitage,  F. 

Inga  Close. 

Intake.  Intake  signifiea,  in  the  dialect  of  North  Lincoln- 
shire, a portion  of  land  taken  in  or  enclosed  from  a 
common.  The  Manorial  Records  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Scotter  inform  us  that  in  1629  Richard 
Hugget  surrendered  to  Thomas  Stothard  land  there 
called  “ le  long  Int  ickes.” 

Lady  Close,  F. 

Lady  Furze.  One  of  the  Manors  in  Scotton  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Lady  Garth  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
See  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  class  xxv.  p.  29;  also 
Special  Commissions,  1233,  both  of  which  are  in  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

Maw  Green. 

Milking  Close. 

Moody  Close. 

Mozzles. 

Oak  Tree  Close. 

Old  Acres. 

Party  Close. 

Pepper  Stile.  In  the  hamlet  of  Holme,  in  the  parish  of 
Bottesford,  there^was,  in  1815,  a piece  of  land  called 
Pepper  Close. 

Finder’s  Piece. 

Pingle.  Pingle  signified  a small  enclosure,  but  the  word 
seems  to  have  become  obsolete.  In  1619,  John  Chipsey 
and  his  wife  Ellen  surrendered  lands  in  Scotter  at 
“le  Clowehole,”  and  “a  pingle  at  the  woodside,”  Manor 
Records,  sztb  anno.  There  was  a place  called  Pingle 
Dump  in  the  parish  of  Messinghain  in  1825,  and  there 
is  at  present  a spot  in  the  parish  of  Gainsburgh  known 
as  Pingle  Hill. 

Fin  Hill,  F. 

Ploughshare  Field. 

Popple  Spring  Dale. 

Reuben  Yard. 

Rails  Close,  F. 

Rusling  Close. 

Screed  in  the  North  Field,  F.  Screed,  in  the  local 
dialect,  means  a long  and  narrow  strip  of  anything. 
At  Ashby,  in  the  parish  of  Bottesford,  there  is  a long 
and  narrow  field  called  the  Screeds. 

Seg  Croft,  F. 

South  Ridges. 

Staplin  Galfholme. 

Stow  Mere. 

Stow  Mere  Dale. 

Swallow  Hill. 

Twenty  Lane  Dale. 

Whin  Furze. 

Urn  Close,  F. 

Walks  Bridge. 

Webster  Yard. 

West  Dales. 

Wester  Sykes. 

Wicklaws  Dale, 

Willows  Close,  F. 

York  Hill. 

The  word  dale,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the 
above  list,  does  not  signify  a valley.  It  means  a 
division  in  the  open  field.  Norden’s  Survey  of 
the  Manor  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  which  was  taken 
in  1616  (MS.,  Public  Lib.,  Cambridge,  Ff.  iv.  30), 
mentions  many  such  dales.  The  word  was  not 


obsolete  in  1787,  when  the  manor  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  was  again  surveyed.  There  are  places 
with  the  nameDaleattachedinCleatham,  Willough- 
ton,  and  several  other  neighbouring  parishes. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton. — 
In  a short  and  interesting  leader  in  the  Daily 
Acres  (Jan.  18)  are  narrated  the  results  of  an  inter- 
view by  a New  York  reporter  with  the  now- 
venerable  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  in  which  certain 
characteristics  of  Burr’s  influence  with  women  are 
illustrated,  and  of  which  we  shall  probably  hear 
more.  In  connexion  with  this  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  place  on  record  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
an  anecdote  of  Burr,  as  illustrating  the  innate 
audacity  of  the  m.au. 

When  on  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1853, 1 spent  a day  or  two  at  Mr.  Stuart  Browne’s 
place  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson 
river,  above  Hoboken.  General  Taylor,  of  Ohio, 
was  another  guest,  and  as  the  house  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  fatal  duel 
between  Burr  and  Hamilton  took  place  (July  12, 
1804),  a conversation  arose  on  the  event,  and  the 
characteristics,  public  and  private,  of  the  two  men. 
General  Taylor  told  us  that  when  a very  young 
man,  studying  at  West  Point,  he  was  one  day  on 
board  a river  boat,  and  amongst  the  passengers 
were  Mrs.  Hamilton,  widow  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  returned  to  the 
States  after  his  enforced  absence  in  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  his  proved  treasonable  practices. 
Burr  was  then  an  old  man,  but  still  retained  much 
of  his  former  confidence  and  manner,  especially 
with  ladies.  To  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
knew  him,  on  discovering  that  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  on  board  the  steamboat,  he  approached  her, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  bowing,  said,  “ Mrs.  Hamilton, 
I believe  ? My  name  is  Burr.”  The  effect  upon 
the  lady,  now  well  stricken  in  years,  was  electric. 
Rising  from  her  seat,  she  gathered  up  her  dress,  as 
if  to  touch  Burr  with  it  would  be  contamination, 
drew  herself  up,  and,  looking  at  him  from  head  to 
foot,  swept  away  with  a dignity  and  grace  worthy 
of  her  best  days,  and  left  him  standing  abashed,  if 
he  were  capable  of  feeling  so,  before  the  spectators. 
Burr  replaced  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  slowly 
moved  back  to  the  seat  he  had  left  purposely  to 
make  this  experiment  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
widow  of  the  man  he  had  slain,  for  one  cannot 
suppose  that  he  had  any  intention  to  apologize  or 
explain,  since  this  was  impossible. 

George  Wallis,  F.S.A. 

South  Kensington  Museum, 

Wolves  in  England. — It  has  often  been  a 
moot  point  when  the  last  wolf  disappeared  from  the 
three  kingdoms.  Edward  I.  issued  a mandamus 
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to  his  “ faithful  and  beloved  ” Peter  Corbet,  com- 
manding him  to  destroy  all  wolves  in  the  counties 
of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Salop  ; 
and  a grant  from  King  John,  quoted  by  Pennant 
from  Bishop  Lyttelton’s  collections,  mentions  the 
wolf  among  the  animals  which  the  men  of  Devon 
are  authorized  to  kill.  So  lately  as  1577  the 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Scotland  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  wolves,  and  Sir  Ewen  Cameron 
is  said  to  have  killed  the  last  wolf  in  Scotland  in 
1680.  In  Ireland  wolves  lingered  as  late  as  the 
year  1710,  about  which  date  the  last  presentment 
for  killing  them  in  the  county  of  Cork  was  made. 
The  wolds,  or  wilds,  of  Yorkshire  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  last  part  of  England  infested  by 
wolves  ; and  in  the  parish  registers  of  Flixton, 
Hackston,  and  Folkston,  in  the  East  Riding,  are 
to  be  seen  memoranda  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
recording  payments  made  for  their  destruction  at 
a certain  rate  per  head.  In  these  disiricts  they 
used  to  breed  in  the  “ cars  ” below,  among  the 
rushes,  ferns,  and  furze  of  the  boggy  lands,  and  in 
the  night  to  come  up  to  the  farms  from  their  dens ; 
and  unless  the  sheep  had  previously  been  driven 
into  their  folds,  and  the  folds  themselves  been 
well  guarded,  great  destruction  would  always  be 
the  consequence.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstane 
a retreat  was  built  at  Flixton,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
save  benighted  travellers  from  being  devoured  by 
wolves.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  furnish  more  accurate  dates, 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

The  Lincolnshire  Wolds. — The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  inscription  on  Pelham’s  Pillar,  situate 
in  the  parish  of  Cabourn,  near  Caistor,  Lincoln- 
shire, said  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough’s  estate  on  the  Lincolnshire  wolds. 
The  pillar  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  about  150  feet 
in  height.  There  is  a room  at  the  top,  lighted  by 
four  large  windows,  from  which  may  be  seen  the 
German  Ocean  and  extensive  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The 
entrance-door,  which  is  towards  the  east,  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  huge  figures  of  a lion  and  lioness. 
The  woods  and  plantations  around  add  much  to 
the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  place. 

“ This  Pillar 

was  erected  to  commemorate  the  Planting 
of  these  Woods  by 

Charles  Anderson  Pelham,  Lord  Yarborough 
who  commenced  Planting  in  1787 
and  between  that  year  and  1823  planted  on  his  Property 
12,552,700  Trees. 

The  foundation  of  this  Pillar  was  laid  in  the  year  1840 
by  his  Son  and  the  building  finished  by  his  Grandson 
in  1849.” 

W.  E.  Howlett,  F.S.A. 

“The  Insatiate  Countess”:  “The  White 
Devil.” — Since  writing  my  note  (“  N.  & Q.,” 


■ 5*'^  S.  xii.  226)  I have  found  some  confirmation 
I of  my  views  in  the  Stationers’  Registers.  It 
; is  almost  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no 
, entry  of  The  Insatiate  Countess  in  1602-3,  though 
i all  Marston’s  other  plays  were  entered,  and 
though  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  in 
: politics  or  at  the  Court  which  could  have  been 
aimed  at,  or  be  supposed  to  have  been  aimed 
at,  by  the  play  if  it  were  then  published.  Nor  is 
there  any  entry  of  The  White  Devil  in  1612,  nor 
of  The  Insatiate  Countess  in  1613.  But,  curiously 
enough,  there  are  transfers  of  both,  Feb.  10, 
1630/1,  previous  to  their  republication  in  1631. 
By  an  inadvertence  the  transfer  of  The  White 
Devil  is  assigned  in  the  printed  transcripts  to  a 
sermon  presently  to  be  noticed.  I call  these 
tb’ngs  confirmatory,  partly  because  the  omission 
to  register  them  in  1612-13  appears  to  me  to  have 
arisen  from  this — that,  as  they  pointed  at  a lady 
well  known  and  powerful  at  Court,  it  was  thought 
more  prudent  not  to  risk  a prohibition.  The  in- 
stance, too,  is  curious,  because  it  shows  that  books 
unregistered  in  1612-13  were  in  1630  allowed  to 
be  registered  as  transfers  from  one  publisher  to 
another. 

On  April  28,  1613,  is  an  entry  of  “a  books 
called  the  white  Devill  or  the  Hypocrite  vncased  in 
A sermon  preached  at  Paules  Crosse  Marche  the 
vij**',  1613  ” (note  the  year-date  as  showing  that 
the  reckoning  from  March  or  April  was  neither 
universal  nor,  as  I believe,  common).  This  title 
was  taken  from  that  applied  by  Luther  to  Judas 
— quasi-whited  sepulchre — and  the  sermon  has  no 
reference  to  the  Countess  of  Essex.  But  the 
title  may  have  been  chosen  from  the  popularity  of 
Webster’s  play,  and  as  some  evidence  of  its  own 
popularity  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  twice 
“assigned,”  the  last  time  on  June  26,  1617. 

B.  Nicholson. 

Curious  Epitaph. — I do  not  think  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  on  a tombstone  in  the  churchyard  at 
Leighton,  has  yet  appeared  in  print.  The  date  is 
Aug.  18,  1824  : — 

“ Cease  weeping  Parents  twas  my  makers  will 
That  I should  fall  by  Lightning  in  the  field 
At  God’s  command  it  struck,  & then  I fell 
1 had  not  time  to  bid  my  friends  farewell 
My  Father  ran,  though  he  could  scarcely  stand 
When  he  saw  me  lay  burning  on  the  Land 
Then  with  his  hands  he  put  the  Fire  out 
Paying  dear  Lord  my  Son  is  dead  I doubt.” 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Hockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Copious  Sonneteers. — A reviewer,  in  a recent 
notice  of  Charles  Tennyson,  in  one  of  the  leading 
journals,  spoke  of  him  as  being,  with  his  342 
sonnets,  “the  most  copious  sonneteer  since  sonnets 
were.”  This  is  to  overlook  Wordsworth,  whose 
stated  compositions  of  that  kind,  together  with 
those  stealing  out  at  unexpected  corners  among 
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his  works,  reach  a grand  total  of  something  over 
480.  Thomas  Bayne. 


ffluerfea. 

We  must  requeet  correspondenta  deairing  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Mysterious  Disappearance  of  a Public 
Statue  from  Dublin. — The  Personal  liecollec- 
tions  of  John  O'Keefe,  published  in  1826,  notice 
(vol.  i.  p.  16)  the  frequent  visits  to  Dublin  of  Van 
Nost,  a celebrated  sculptor,  and  that  “ he  did  the 
I fine  pedestrian  statue  of  Lord  Blakeney  erected  in 
Sackville  Street.”  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in 
its  volume  for  1759,  records  the  fact  of  its  erection, 

. adding  that  the  statue  was  of  brass,  and  furnishing 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  general  design  and 
a copy  of  the  inscription.  Mr.  J.  C.  O’Callaghan, 
in  his  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades,  supplies 
numerous  references  to  General  Lord  Blakeney 
j (pp.  423,  429,  432,  505).  He  was  the  defender  of 
Stirling  Castle  against  Prince  Charles,  and  of 
Fort  St.  Philip  against  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu. 

( To  whose  iconoclastic  hands  may  we  ascribe  the 
; expulsion  of  this  fine  work  of  art,  so  calculated  to 
I adorn  Dublin  and  to  preserve  it  from  a stigma 
! which,  until  a few  years  ago,  certainly  rested  on  it  ? 
i Until  the  year  1857  there  was  hardly  one  statue 
1 of  an  Irishman  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

I We  are  told  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the 
i day  that  “ Lord  Blakeney’s  statue  was  erected  by 
! the  Antient  and  most  Benevolent  Order  of  the 
I Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick.”  This  old  club 
still  flourishes.  Perhaps  its  secretary  would  kindly 
inform  us  whether  the  archives  of  the  brotherhood 
possess  any  record  regarding  the  removal  or  the 
■ fate  of  the  statue.  W.  J.  Fitz-Patrick. 

1 Pembroke  Eoad,  Dublin. 

Some  Poetical  Pamphlets. — Information  re- 
garding the  author  of  the  undernoted  poetical 
pamphlets  would  oblige  ; — ■ 

“ Fame,  let  thy  Glorioua  Trumpet  Sound  ! A Martial 
Eulogy  Written  on  the  Victory  and  Death  of  Lord  Nelson. 
By  Richard  Perry  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘ The  Battle’s 
Hot  Hour.’  Edinburgh,  T.  Oliver,  1806.”  8vo.  8 pp. 

“ Poems  by  Richard  Perry  Ogilvie,  Esq.  Edinburgh, 
Oliver  & Co.,  1806.”  18mo.  66  pp. 

Ogilvie  appears  to  have  occupied  a good  social 
position,  and  had  resided  at  Ghent  in  1792.  These 
pieces  were  presentation  copies  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Cunningham,  jeweller,  Edinburgh,  the  steadfast 
friend  of  Robert  Burns,  and  subsequently  the 
benefactor  of  the  poet’s  widow,  who  in  gratitude 
presented  him  with  her  husband’s  punch-bowl  and 
portrait.  C.  R.  R. 

Campbell’s  " Lives  of  the  Chancellors.”— 
Amongst  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Macvey 


Napier,  Esq.,  recently  edited  by  his  son,  is  given 
a letter  of  Lord  Jetfrey’s,  in  which  the  writer, 
under  date  March  31,  1846,  says  ; “ Empson  has 
just  heard  that  Knight  is  about  to  publish  a fierce 
and  formidable  attack  on  Campbell’s  Chancellors, 
long  lists  of  gross  blunders,”  &c.  (p.  526).  Was 
such  a paper  ever  published  ? If  so,  where  may  it 
be  met  with  1 A.  F. 

The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland. — Is  it 
true  that  this  high  official  has,  with  other  privi- 
leges, that  of  pleading  in  court  with  bis  hat  on  if 
he  wishes  ; and,  if  so,  to  what  is  the  strange  privi- 
lege due  1 Abhba. 

[So  stated  recently  in  a leading  article  in  the  Times, 
and  there  attributed  to  a Lord  Advocate,  temp.  Car.  I., 
having  had  two  sons  on  the  bench.  But  of  such  a privi- 
lege we  find  no  notice  in  Lorimer’s  Handbook  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland ; Barclay’s  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land; nor  in  Mackay’s  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Session.} 

“Chiefty.” — I have  met  with  this  word  in 
Hooker,  but  cannot  find  it  in  Johnson  (old  ed.) 
Worcester,  Wedgwood,  Chambers,  to  signify 
being  chief : “A  bishop’s  function  must  be  defined 
by  that  wherein  his  chiefty  consisteth”;  “A  power 
of  chiefty  in  government”  {E.  P.,  vii.  ii.  3);  “their 
chiefty  in  regiment  over  others  ” (ib.  4).  Are 
there  other  instances  1 Ed.  Marshall. 

A Poll  Book  for  Wiltshire,  published  in 
Folio,  1713. — I am  very  anxious  to  obtain  a sight 
of,  or  to  purchase  a copy  of,  the  above,  if  such 
exists.  I have  made  local  inquiries  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  &c.,  and  of  London  booksellers,  and 
can  ascertain  nothing.  My  only  authority  that 
such  has  existed  is  Mr.  Colnell,  bookseller,  Devizes. 
Can  you  help  me  1 W.  L.  King. 

The  Place-name  “Panmure.” — In  the  Quar- 
terly Eeview,  vol.  cxxxix.  p.  476,  Panmure,  in 
Forfarshire,  is  said  to  mean  “ the  Church  of  St. 
Mary.”  Can  any  Gaelic  scholar  enlighten  me  on 
the  etymology  of  the  prefix  Pare  'A.  L.  M. 

The  Use  of  the  Terms  “Papa”and“Mamma.” 
— I should  like  to  know  at  about  what  date 
“ father”  and  “mother”  were  replaced  by  “papa” 
and  “ mamma.”  Were  the  latter  in  use  in  Eng- 
land at  the  Jacobite  period  1 T.  W. 

“ Sprayed.”  — Is  this  word,  expressing  the 
effect  of  cold  on  the  skin,  a provincialism,  and 
only  heard  in  the  western  counties  ? I ain  told 
that  it  is,  and  shall  be  glad  of  the  authority  of 
“ N & 0.”  to  maintain  or  contradict  the  assertion. 

H.  V. 

The  Last  Man’s  Club.— About  fifty  years  ago 
an  article  appeared  in  a British  magazine  respect- 
ing a club  of  young  men  who  met  annually  until 
only  one  of  their  number  was  left,  who  died  sitting 
at  the  supper-table.  The  story  was  admirably 
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T i'itten,  and  was  extensively  copied  into  the  news- 
papers of  this  country.  There  is  a club  of 
journeymen  printers  in  this  city,  founded  on  this 
melancholy  plan,  which  has  lasted  for  several  years. 
In  what  periodical  did  this  tale  appear?  Was  it 
in  Bhickwood’s  Magazine  ? Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

A Square  Head. — During  a walking  trip,  many 
years  ago,  in  France,  a countryman  (in  Normandy) 
once  remarked,  “ Mon  pm’e  avait  la  tete  carr4e,” 
meaning,  apparently,  that  his  father  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  gave  him  (according  to  his 
ideas)  a good  education.  I have  once  only  heard 
a similar  expression  in  England,  “ He  has  a good 
square  head  upon  his  shoulders”;  but  it  was  used 
by  a Jesuit  who  had  been  much  abroad.  Is  the  ex- 
pression originally  French ; and  is  it  habitually  used 
in  any  part  of  England  ? W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

When  were  Hussars  fir.st  raised  in  Eng- 
land ? — They  do  not  appear  in  the  Army  List 
until  1813  ; though  regimental  records  state  that 
the  10th  and  15th  Dragoons  were  clothed  and 
equipped  as  Hussars  in  1806.  I think  that  I 
have  read  in  some  book  of  memoirs  that  the 
writer  remembered  seeing  “ the  Hussars”  charge  a 
mob  at  Manchester  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety  something.  What  Hussars  would  these 
have  been?  Were  they  Germans  or  Hessians 
in  our  pay  ? Were  they  volunteers  equipped 
Hussar  fashion  ? Since  I wrote  thus  far  my  eyes 
have  fallen  on  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Royal  Military  Kalendar  for  1815  : “ Lord  G'om- 
berraere  purchased  in  1794  a Majority  in  the 
59th  Foot,  and  immediately  after  the  Lieut.- 
Colonelcy  in  a regiment  of  Hussars  then  raising 
by  General  Gwynn.”  What  Hussars  were  these  ? 

W.  W.  F.  S. 

Cicero  on  the  Greeks. — Where  does  Cicero 
say  that  the  Greeks  have  quickness  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  many  arts,  but  that  they  are 
deficient  in  truth  and  honesty  ? M.  N.  G. 

A Shene  Bible  in  Paris.— In  his  Old  and 
New  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  382,  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury 
writes  : “ One  of  their  [the  brethren’s]  chief 
treasures,  an  illuminated  Bible,  given  to  the  Shene 
Monastery  [at  Eichmond]  by  Henry  V.,  was  in 
existence  in  the  Tuilleries  at  Paris  in  1847.”  May 
I venture  to  ask  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
help  me  to  verify  the  above  statement,  and  tell 
me  whether,  and  where,  the  book  is  still  kept  ? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Sir  Martin  Frobisher. — To  what  county  did 
this  eminent  seaman  belong  ? He  has  been  classed 
amongst  the  worthies  of  Devon,  Yorks,  and  Notts, 
la  most  biographies  he  is  said  to  have  been  born 


near  Doncaster.  Was  not  Fenningley  (Notts)  his 
real  birthplace  ? He  certainly  possessed  property 
there.  C.  B. 

Collett  Family. — In  1683  James  Collett 
settled  in  Norway,  where  he  married  and  left 
issue.  It  is  known  that  he  was  born  in  London 
on  August  18th,  1655,  but  no  particulars  of  his 
parents  or  of  the  family  he  belonged  to  are  extant 
in  Norway.  A history  of  his  descendants,  who 
have  always  held  honourable  positions,  has  been 
privately  published,  a copy  of  which,  entitled 
Familien  Collett,  by  Alf.  Collett,  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  author,  being  naturally  desirous  of  tracing 
the  connexion  of  his  ancestor  with  the  English 
Co’letts,  visited  England  with  this  object  in  1878 
and  sought  my  assistance,  but  I regret  to  say  that 
I was  unable  to  help  him  much. 

The  Heralds’  Visitations  of  Middlesex  in  1664, 
in  which  two  families  of  this  name  are  enrolled, 
threw  no  light  upon  the  point,  although  it  seems 
most  probable  that  James  Collett  was  descended 
from  one  of  them,  seeing  that  the  arms  he  bore 
are  identical  with  those  of  Collett  of  Highgate  ; 
nor  did  reference  to  some  of  the  other  ordinary 
sources  of  such  information  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  some  notes  of  the  name  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  yield  better  results.  Equally  fruitless  was 
an  advertisement  in  the  Times,  asking  for  a copy 
of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  James 
Collett. 

Mr.  Alfred  Collett  contemplates  publishing,  for 
private  circulation,  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
work,  and  I ask  the  kindly  assistance  of  any  of 
your  genealogical  correspondents,  who  may  have 
notes  relating  to  this  family,  in  another  attempt  to 
establish  the  connexion.  J.  C. 

12,  Fopstone  Eoad,  S.W. 

Hartley  : Montague  : Copley.  — In  the 
obituary  of  the  Times  I lately  observed  the 
following 

“ On  tlie  23rd  inst.  [Nov.]  at  3,  Stony  Villas,  Plaistow, 
Essex,  IMary  Anna  Hartley,  widow  of  Major-General 
Humphrey  Robert  Hartley,  of  the  67th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Robert  Montague,  of 
the  Red  Squadron,  and  great-grand-daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  of  Sprottisburghe,  Yorkshire,  aged 
84.” 

As  a matter  of  local  genealogy,  I am  desirous  of 
knowing  what  proof  there  is  for  the  latter  portion 
of  the  above  statement.  Admiral  Montague,  I 
believe,  married,  in  1792,  Mary  Elizabeth,  born 
1774,  daughter  of  Thomas  Copley  of  Nether  Hall, 
in  Doncaster,  a natural  son  of  Eobert  Copley  of 
that  place,  whose  family  originally  branched  off 
from  the  same  stock  as  that  which  settled  at 
Sprotborough,  but  at  a point  long  anterior  to  the 
time  of  the  last  or  “ the  late  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,” 
who  died  in  1709,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  wife 
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of  Joseph  Moyle,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Sir  J.  W.  Copley,  baronet.  (See  Hunter’s  South 
Yorkshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52,  342.) 

Charles  Jackson. 


Doncaster. 


“The  Ass  laden  with  Books.”  — In  Sura 
Ixii.  of  the  Koran  it  is  written  ; “ The  likeness  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  law  and  do  not 
discharge  it,  is  as  the  likeness  of  the  ass  laden  with 
books.”  This  w.as  a taunt  levelled  against  the 
Jews.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  simile  was 
used  before  Mohammed’s  time.  In  an  old  edition 
of  the  Dunciad  which  I possess  the  frontispiece  is 
an  ass  laden  with  heavy  tomes,  inscribed  Ohlmixon- 
Tibbald  Flays,  &c.,  with  the  motto  “Deferor  in 
vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores.” 

James  Hooper. 

Conway  Barony.  — Sir  Arthur  Eawdon  is 
stated  to  have  claimed  the  English  Barony  of 
Conway  in  right  of  his  mother,  whose  father  was 
so  created  in  1628  by  writ  of  summons,  directed 
“Hieredibus  suis.”  When  was  that  claim  made  ; 
and  where  can  I see  it,  and  the  decision  thereon  ? 
I can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Lords’  Reports. 

Eclectic. 

“The  Vision  of  Mirza.” — Is  an  oil  painting 
known,  the  subiect  of  which  is  as  above? 

C.  W.  T. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege.  By  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.  Edited... by  Two  Priests  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Second  Edition.  London,  1853.  8vo.  Who 
were  the  editors  ] C.  W.  S. 


Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ He  made  the  desert  smile.” 

In  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  gardens  at  Alton  Towers  is  a 
pedestal  supporting  a bust,  under  which  is  inscribed  the 
above.  K.  J. 


JElrplic^. 


Swift’s  anger  led  him  to  exaggeration.  There  are 
at  least  fifty-four  lines  which  are  word  for  word 
the  same  as  those  in  the  genuine  edition,  besides 
others  with  merely  verbal  differences.  Further  on 
he  writes,  “ But  even  this  trick  shall  not  provoke 
me  to  print  t’ne  true  one,  which  indeed  is  not 
proper  to  be  seen  until  I can  be  seen  no  more.” 

The  resolution  not  to  publish  the  poem  was 
adhered  to  till  the  end  of  1738,  when  the  publica- 
tion of  it  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  William  King, 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  whose  political 
opinions  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  Swift. 
Dr.  King  writes  from  Oxford,  Jan.  5,  1739  (vol.  ii. 
p.  805),  to  say  that  the  work  is  at  last  in  the  press. 
“ But  I am  in  great  fear,”  he  adds,  “ lest  you 
should  dislike  the  liberties  I have  taken.  Al- 
though I have  done  nothing  without  the  advice 
and  approbation  of  those  among  your  friends  in 
this  country,  who  love  and  esteem  you  most,”  &c. 
On  January  23rd,  King  writes  again  (vol.  ii.  p. 

812) ,  to  say  that  none  of  Swift's  works  had  been 
so  well  received  by  the  public,  which  is  his 
(King’s)  only  consolation  for  having  dissatisfied 
the  Dean  by  the  suppression  of  parts  of  the  poem. 
The  story  of  the  medals,  he  says,  was  omitted 
with  a very  ill  will ; likewise  the  part  of  the  poem 
which  mentions  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 

Writing  to  Mrs.  White  way  on  January  30  (vol.  ii. 
p.  812),  Dr.  King  again  alludes  to  the  omission  of 
many  lines  in  RochefoucauU,  to  which  he  consented 
in  deference  to  Mr.  Pope’s  judgment.  In  another 
letter  to  the  same  lady,  dated  March  6 (vol.  ii.  p. 

813) ,  the  announcement  is  made  that  two  editions 
have  been  already  sold  off ; but  he  acknowledges 
that  he  is  mortified  at  having  received  from 
Faulkner  a copy  of  the  Dublin  reprint.  The 
letter,  which  is  a long  one,  contains  some  interest- 
ing details  about  the  work. 

The  London  edition  contained  381  lines.  There 
were  484  lines  in  the  Dublin  one,  in  which  the 
famous  verses  on  the  medals  are  given,  but  not  in 
full.  The  words  in  italics  were  omitted. 


SWIFT’S  VERSES  OR  HIS  OWR  DEATH. 

(e^h  S.  iii.  47.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  poem  was 
a spurious  one.  It  was  published  by  J.  Roberts, 
early  in  1733,  under  the  title  of  The  Life  a7id 
Character  of  Dr.  Swift,  with  a dedication  to 
Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  signed  by  L.  M.  (whom  I 
am  unable  to  identify),  and  dated  “ From  my 
Chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  Lend.  Apr.  1, 
1733.”  The  poem  consisted  of  201  lines.  It  was 
published  without  the  Dean’s  knowledge,  and 
caused  him  great  annoyance.  He  wrote  to  Pope 
from  Dublin,  a letter  dated  May  1,  1733  (Roscoe’s 
Swift,  1870,  vol.  ii.  p.  703),  indignantly  denying 
the  authenticity  of  the  poem,  in  which  he  states 
“ There  is  not  a single  line,  or  bit  of  a line,  or 
thought,  any  way  resembling  the  genuine  copy.” 


“ He ’s  dead  you  say  ; then  let  him  rot 
I ’m  glad  the  medals  were  forgot 
I promised  him,  1 own  ; hut  when  ? 

I only  loas  the  princess  then. 

But  now  as  consort  of  the  King, 

You  know  ’tis  quite  a different  thing.” 

The  Dublin  reprint  had  a great  success,  I have 
before  me  a copy  of  the  fifth  edition,  printed 
within  the  year  of  its  first  appearance.  It  is  now 
rare.  There  is  only  a copy  of  one  edition  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  none  in  the  Bodleian.  I 
have  never  seen  it  occur  in  any  bookseller’s 
catalogue. 

In  Scott’s  edition  of  Swift’s  Works,  second 
edition,  vol.  xiv.  p.  347,  is  a copy  of  the  verses  on 
the  death  of  Swift,  and  a foot-note  which  states 
that  the  poem  stands  exactly  as  in  Faulkner’s 
copy.  Eoscoe  follows  Scott,  and  gives  the  same 
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note.  The  piece  is  not,  however,  the  same  as  in 
the  Dublin  reprint.  Many  of  the  asterisks  and 
dashes  are  filled  in,  and  there  are  some  slight 
differences,  one  of  which  I regret.  In  the  Dublin 
reprint,  line  179  stands, 

“ Kind  Lady  Suffolk  in  the  Spleen.” 

In  Scott’s  copy  it  is  changed  to  “ And  Lady 
Suffolk,”  &c.  There  are  still  several  points  for 
your  contributors  to  clear  up.  (1.)  Who  was 
L.  M.  1 (2.)  Why  should  Swift  have  published 
the  poem  at  such  a long  interval  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spurious  edition,  at  a time  when  his 
intellect  was  rapidly  failing,  and  he  was  sinking 
into  that  state  of  unconsciousness  in  which  he 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  ? (3.)  On  the 

title  it  states  that  the  poem  was  written  in  Nov. 
1731.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  the 
poem  should  have  been  written  at  that  date?  (4.) 
When  did  an  edition  of  the  poem  first  appear  with 
the  complete  lines  referring  to  the  medals,  and 
with  the  asterisks  filled  in  ? 

There  is  some  interesting  information  about  the 
poem  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Swift,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Mitford  ; but  this  and  other  remarks 
w'hich  I have  to  make  on  the  subject  must  be 
reserved  for  a future  occasion.  F.  G. 


Flamingo  (6«'  S.  ii.  326,  450,  478  ; iii.  35,  75). 
— I can  answer  the  question  of  your  correspondent 
Prof.  Skeat  by  saying  that  the  Portuguese  and 
English  Dictionary  by  J.  D.  de  Lacerda  (Lisbon) 
is  far  more  copious  than  that  by  Vieyra.  But  it 
will  not  help  him  much  as  to  flamingo ; nor  will 
the  Portuguese  Dictionary  by  Moraes  do  more. 
These  simply  give  the  word  with  a description  of 
the  bird,  while  Constancio,  in  his  dictionary, 
does  not  give  the  word  at  all.  Bescherelle,  in  his 
dictionary,  under  the  word  “Flamant,”  objects  to 
this  spelling,  and  on  the  authority  of  Buffon  writes 
it  flambant  or  flammant.  Speaking  of  the  bird 
itself,  he  says,  “ On  lui  supposa  meme  des  rapports 
avec  les  habitants  de  Flandre,  oil  il  n’a  jamais 
paru.”  Now,  in  Portuguese,  Flamengo  means 
Flemish.  I should  never  have  referred  to  the 
Portuguese  for  the  origin  of  the  word.  Not  only 
is  there  an  m wanting  for  what  would  be  the 
necessary  Portuguese  root,  Jlamma,  but  in  that 
language  chamma  is  the  word  generally  used  for 
flame,  being  poetical.  The  Italians  follow 

after  the  Greek,  and  call  the  hird  feiiicotSro. 

J.  J.  Aubkrtin. 

33,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's. 

Luis  de  Camoens  (6‘''  S.  ii.  147). — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  review  of  Mr.  Aubertin’s 
Lusiads  of  Camoens  in  the  Atheneeum  for  May  18, 
1878,  gives  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of 
Camoens  : — 

“We  have,  however,  an  observation  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  poet’s  death,  which  is  stated  by  Mr. 


Aubertin,  who  repeats  the  common  opinion,  to  have 
taken  place  in  1579,  whereas  the  authentic  date  of  his 
death  was  ascertained  more  than  sixteen  years  ago.  It 
occurred  on  the  10th  of  June,  1580,  some  months  before 
Philip  II.  entered  Portugal  (see  the  Archivo  Nacional, 
Book  III.  of  Corrections,  fob  137).” 

J.  R.  Thorne. 

Early  Roman  Catholic  Magazines  (6‘''  S.  iii. 
43). — May  I take  the  liberty  of  supplementing  the 
information  which  Mr.  Walford  has  given  to 
your  readers  on  the  above  subject  ? 

The  earliest  publication  (periodical)  that  I know 
of  was  issued  in  June,  1813.  It  was  entitled  the 
Orthodox  Journal,  and  was  conducted  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  William  Eusebius  Andrews,  a native 
of  Norwich,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
London  a little  time  before  that.  He  continued 
to  conduct  this  monthly  magazine  in  Catholic 
interests,  and  in  hostility  to  the  “Veto”  pro- 
posals whilst  they  lasted,  until  December,  1820, 
when  he  published  the  first  Catholic  newspaper, 
stamped  in  those  days.  This  did  not  receive  due 
support,  and  ceased  in  nine  months. 

The  Catholic  Miscellany,  which  Mr.  Walford 
marks  No.  2,  was  then  projected,  to  be  published 
by  Cuddon,  but  edited  by  Andrews  under  another 
or  pseudo  name,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
People's  Advocate  (Catholic  and  political),  to  be 
openly  edited  by  him.  This  arrangement  lasted 
for  a short  time  only.  The  Miscellany  passed  into 
other  hands.  The  Advocate  ceased,  and  in 
January,  1823,  he  returned  to  his  original  title, 
the  Orthodox  Journal.  This  continued  until 
September,  1824,  in  the  very  heat  of  some  of  the 
most  earnest  disputes  and  dissensions  about 
Catholic  Emancipation,  when  he  commenced 
another  Catholic  weekly  newspaper,  the  Truth- 
teller.  This,  too,  had  only  a short  life.  Limited 
in  his  capital  and  inefficiently  supported,  owing 
to  our  internal  dissensions  at  the  time,  I think  it 
was  published  for  about  one  year,  or,  perhaps, 
until  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament.  On 
Saturday,  October  1,  1825,  he  returned  to  the 
octavo  form,  and  issued  the  Truth-teller,  new  series, 
fortnightly  during  October,  and  weekly  from 
Nov.  5.  I am  enabled  to  be  minute  here  as  I 
not  only  remember  the  circumstances,  but  have 
vol.  i.  of  this  Truth-teller  on  the  table  beside  me. 
This  is  four  years  before  Catholic  Emancipation. 
I find  it  stated  that  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Truth- 
teller  were  published.  Subsequently,  the  Orthodox 
was  revived  under  the  title  London  and  Dublin 
Orthodox  Journal.  Andrews  died  in  April,  1837. 
But  your  point  is  the  pre-Emancipation  periodicals. 
I know  there  are  some  others,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Gillow,  of  Dudley  House,  Bowden, 
near  Manchester,  has,  I think,  some  other  pub- 
lications of  that  period. 

Lawrence  Toole,  D.D.,  Canon. 

St.  AVilfrid’s,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
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Ill 


The  Mystery  of  Berkeley  Square  (4'*'  S. 
X.  373,  399  ; xi.  85  ; 5““  S.  xii.  87  ; 6‘»  S.  ii.  417, 
435,  452,  471,  514;  iii.  29,  53). — Had  I known 
there  would  be  such  a run  on  ghosts,  even  in  such 
a prosaic  locality  as  Berkeley  Square,  I would 
' have  furbished  up  for  the  Christmas  Number  of 
'“N.  & Q.”  some  of  the  stories  I have  collected. 
At  any  rate,  I would  ask.  Why  talk  about  Berkeley 
j Square,  where  it  is  probable  there  is  nothing  in 
the  case  but  an  eccentric  old  miser  and  an  imagina- 
itive  public,  when  there  are  so  many  authentic 
; ghosts  to  be  raised  ? 

I am  writing  in  France,  and  have  a horror  of 
I leaping  le  mur  de  la  vie  privde,  and  of  subjecting 
the  Editor  to  an  action  for  libel  by  giving  names 
land  places,  or  I could  “tales  unfold.”  At  any 
jrate,  it  is  no  secret  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  and 
• Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  never  concealed  the  fact 
that  each  had  spoken  to  a ghost,  and,  what  is  more, 
had  exorcised  him.  The  details  of  each  case  are 
: known  to  most  people.  Then  there  are  the  ghosts 
I of  a famous  old  Surrey  house,  which  Sir  George 
Dasent  has  immortalized  in  his  “one  only” 
novel,  to  be  raised.  There  are  also  the  ghostly 
land  “ creepy  ” traditions  of  Glamis,  Traquair  {vid. 
the  IForW,  Sept.,  1880,  “Lord  Reay  at  Stow”), 

■ and  other  old  Scotch  houses.  In  London,  too,  in 
■such  a populated  thoroughfare  as  Sloane  Street  (I 
idare  not  say  the  number),  there  is  a far  more  sub- 
jstantial  ghost  than  that  of  Berkeley  Square,  for  it  can 
jsqueeze  you  as  if  in  an  iron  vice.  I would  suggest, 
'therefore,  a new  departure,  as  the  Berkeley  Square 
I phantom  appears  somewhat  mythical,  and  that 
some  one  who  knows  should  give  us  a really  authen- 
ticated apparition  of  these  latter  days. 

To  add  my  mite  to  the  Berkeley  Square  dis- 
cussion, I may  say  that  the  last  story  was  this. 
In  the  season  of  1880  a ball  was  given  at  No.  49. 
A lady  and  her  partner  were  sitting  against  the 
partition  wall  of  No.  50,  when  on  a sudden  she 
moved  from  her  place  and  looked  round.  The  gen- 
tleman was  just  going  to  ask  the  reason  when  he  felt 
impelled  to  do  the  same.  On  comparing  their  im- 
pressions, both  had  felt  very  cold,  and  had  fancied 
some  one  was  looking  over  their  shoulders  from  the 
wall  behind  ! From  this  it  would  appear  that 
“brick  walls  do  not  a prison  make”  for  these  un- 
comfortable ghosts,  who  can  project  themselves 
right  through  them,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
their  next-door  neighbours.  The  inhabitants  of 
No.  49,  who  very  likely  never  gave  a ball  last 
season,  could  say  what  ground  there  is  for  this 
story— unless  the  baU-givers  lived  on  the  other  side 
of  No.  50,  in  Charles  Street.  K.  H.  B. 

Mr.  Upcott  S.  iiL  48). — Perhaps  it  may 
amuse  Col.  Fergusson  to  read  the  accompanying 
note  from  Mr.  Upcott,  and  the  verses  which  were 
sent  as  an  autograph  for  the  then  small  collection 
alluded  to  in  it.  At  an  exhibition  held  at  the 


Collegiate  Institution  in  Liverpool,  in  1844,  there 
was  a room  devoted  to  his  autographs,  and  I used 
to  enjoy  standing  over  the  large  cases  to  read  the 
interesting  specimens.  Here  Mr.  Upcott  saw  me, 
and  most  kindly  encouraged  my  enthusiasm,  and 
promised  to  give  me  some  help.  On  his  return 
home — to  Islington,  I think — he  sent  me  several 
letters  from  celebrities.  I still  possess  them,  and 
never  look  at  them  without  recalling  pleasantly 
the  kind  and  genial  manner  of  the  old  collector  to 
a young  girl  just  beginning  to  work  in  the  same 
fields. 

“ Liverpool,  Aug.  1,  1844. 

“ Dear  Mias  C , — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 

add  a few  autographs  to  your  collection.  I remember 
when  mine  would  lie  in  as  small  a space,  but  I must 
tell  you  that  a long  line  begins  at  a point  and  that  a 
giant  was  once  a dwarf;  therefore  you  may  reasonably 
hope  by  perseverance  to  increase  your  stores,  and  at  no 
distant  period  exhibit  to  your  friends  an  assemblage  of 
names  truly  gigantic.  That  this  may  be  realized  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  “ Your  faithful  friend, 

“William  Upcott. 

“ Liverpool,  August  1,  1844. 

“ To  Miss  M.  A.  M.  C. 

“ May  life’s  choicest  blessings  await  my  fair  friend 
Unpolluted  by  sickness  or  care. 

May  sweet  cheering  Hope  to  the  future  extend. 

And  the  prospect  still  brighter  appear. 

At  length,  when  old  Time  shall  the  temple  deface. 

May  the  mind  remain  firm  and  serene  : 

In  pleasing  remembrance  past  moments  retrace, 

And  reflection  enliven  the  scene. 

“William  Upcott, 

“ A Collector  of  Autographs.” 

M.  A.  M.  Jessopp. 

Seaming. 


Under  the  title  “The  Father  of  a Fashion” 
there  will  be  found  in  Temple  Bar  for  May,  1876 
(vol.  xlvii.  pp.  89-104),  an  interesting  account  of  a 
part  of  William  Upcott’s  wonderful  collections,  as 
well  as  many  particulars  about  Upcott  himself. 
The  portion  there  described  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  of  Bebing- 
ton,  Cheshire.  In  the  same  volume  of  Temple 
Bar  (pp.  315-35),  under  the  designation  of  “ The 
Last  of  the  Grand  School  of  Connoisseurs,”  there 
is  described  the  career  of  another  remarkable 
collector,  Thomas  Dodd,  the  picture-dealer,  and 
author  of  The  Connoisseur’s  Repertcrium,  who 
died  Aug.  17,  1850,  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  house,  leaving 
to  that  gentleman  a collection  which  is  described 
as  filling  two  hundred  folios.  C.  W.  S. 

“ A large  series  of  autograph  letters,  chiefly 
obtained  at  Upcott’s  sale,”  forms  part  of  the  col- 
lection bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  in  1863  by 
Capt.  Montagu  Montagu,  R.N.,  who  died  at  Bath 
on  July  3 of  the  same  year  (Macray’s  Bodl.  Libr., 
p.  299).  Rd-  Marshall. 

Mr.  Upcott  died  on  Sept.  23,  1845,  at  the  age 
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of  sixty-six.  The  sale  of  his  collections  took  place 
in  June,  1846.  Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

“ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  ” (1“‘  S.  vi.  100, 
183  ; vii.  164  ; xi.  495  ; S.  i.  503  ; xii.  215, 
280,  483  ; 3''^  S.  i.  36  ; S.  i.  252). — Few 
quotations  c.an  have  been  much  more  frequently 
noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  than  this.  But  it  was  not 
shown  before  the  last  reference  that  it  occurs  in 
the  first  line  of  an  old  couplet.  I have  seen  in  a 
book  recently  published  {Curiosities  of  the  Search 
Room,  1880,  pp.  119-20)  an  earlier  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  lines  than  Wi’s  then  apparent. 
Amongst  the  wills  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
that  of  Robert  Fabian,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle, 
who  died  in  ad.  1511,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
IMichael’s  Church,  Cornhill.  In  this  will  he  left 
an  injunction  that  certain  figures  should  be  placed 
on  his  tomb,  and  further  enjoined,— 

“ Anil  at  the  feet  of  the  said  figurys  I will  be  graven 
tbes  ix  verses  folowing  ; — 

‘ Preterit  ista  dies  [ins.  nescitur]  origo  secnndi. 

An  labor,  an  requies;  sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

Like  as  the  day  hys  cours  doeth  consume, 

And  the  new  morrow  spryngith  agayii  as  fast, 

So  man  and  woman  by  naturys  costume 
This  lyfe  doo  pass,  and  last  in  erth  are  cast, 

In  joye  and  sorrowe  in  [om.  in]  whiche  here  theyr  tyme 
did  wast 

Never  in  oon  state,  but  in  co’s  [course]  transitorey, 

Soo  full  of  chaunge  is  of  this  worhle  the  glory.’ 

Tesla.  Vetusta,  p.  498.” 

Weever  (Fun.  Mon.  p.  416,  1631)  states  that 
in  his  time  the  epitaph  was  “now  altogether 
defaced.”  He  has  the  English,  but  omits  the 
Latin  lines,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Pettigrew’s 
Chronicles  of  the  Tombs  (Bohn,  1857),  p.  64. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Milton’s  “ Animadversions  upon  the  Re- 
monstrant’s Defence  against  Smectymntius  ” 
(5"'  S.  ix.  208,  254). — It  is,  I think,  desirable  for 
future  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  thac  no  subject 
should  appear  in  its  index  as  a query  without  an 
answer  when  it  is  possible  to  supply  an  answer. 
I shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to 
my  own  query  from  the  information  courteously 
sent  me  at  the  time  it  appeared  by  two  of 
“ N.  & Q.’s”  most  esteemed  contributors— Mr. 
Solly  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

1.  “ Mystical  man  of  Sturbridge.”  Sturbridge, 
near  Cambridge,  used  to  be  tlie  scene  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  fair  in  England.  It 
originated  about  1417,  and  “in  the  time  of  its 
glory  W’as  not  only  the  greatest  trade  exchange  of 
the  country,  but  also  the  greatest  gathering  of 
drolls,  rope-dancers,  play  actors,  and  sleight-of- 
hand  men.”  The  allusion  is  therefore  clear. 

2.  “ Old  wife’s  tale  of  a certain  queen  of  Eng- 
land that  sunk  at  Charing  Cross,  and  rose  up  at 
Queenhith.”  As  Hermentrude  (5*’^  S.  ix.  254) 


points  out,  the  reference  may  be  to  “a  popular 
ballad  which  confused  the  two  queens  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.,  both  named  Alianora,  of  whom 
the  one  was  very  unpopular  for  the  exaction  of 
her  dues  payable  at  Queenhithe,  and  the  other  was 
known  to  the  masses  by  her  memorial  at  Charing 
Cross.”  This  ballad  is,  I presume,  “ A Warning 
Piece  to  England  against  Pride  and  Wickedness : 
Being  the  Fall  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Edward 
the  First,  king  of  England,  who  by  her  Pride,  by 
God’s  Judgment,  sunk  into  the  ground  at  Charing 
Cross  and  rose  at  Queen  Hithe,” — “ To  the  tune 
of  ‘ Gentle  and  Courteous.’”  Copies  are  in  the 
Pepys,  Roxburghe,  Miller,  and  Rawlinson  collec- 
tions. Mr.  Chappell  has  reprinted  the  ballad  in 
the  Ballad  Society’s  Publications,  vol,  ii.  part  i.  of 
the  reprints.  It  appears  to  have  been  popular 
about  the  time  of  the  proposed  Spanish  match  of 
Prince  Charles,  and  it  may  have  been  a recollection 
of  Milton’s  boyish  days.  But  the  legend  appears 
in  an  earlier  literary  form.  In  Peele’s  Chronicle 
Play  of  Edward  the  First,  printed  1593,  the  end 
of  the  title  runs  ; “ Lastly  the  sinking  of  Queen 
Elinor  who  sunke  at  Charing  Cross,  and  rose  again 
at  Potters’  hithe,  now  named  Queen  hithe.”  In 
the  play,  where  the  king  accuses  his  queen,  she 
replies  : — 

“ That  if  upon  so  uile  a thing 
Her  Heart  did  euer  think, 

She  wish’d  the  ground  might  open  wide, 

And  Therein  she  might  sink. 

With  that  at  Charing  Cross  she  sunk 
Into  the  ground  aliue, 

And  after  rose  with  life  again 
In  London  at  Queenhithe.” 

Probably,  as  Mr.  Chappell  suggested  to  me,  the 
reference  to  Queen  Elinor  is  a blind.  It  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  name  Queen  Mary,  but 
the  reference  seems  obvious.  Queen  Mary  was 
half  a Spaniard,  and  Queen  Elinor  was  a Spaniard; 
Queen  Mary  was  childless,  and  so  was  the  queen 
in  the  street  ballad. 

3.  “ A wizard  of  Modena.”  Perhaps  this  is  a 
memory  of  Milton’s  Italian  days.  Modena  may 
have  been  just  as  celebrated  for  varnished  paper 
masks  as  Cremona  was  celebrated  for  violins. 
This  is  a conjecture  which  some  reader  of  this  note 
may  be  able  to  support  or  make  away  with. 

William  George  Black. 

The  Premier  Baron  of  England  (6^’’  S.  iii. 
47).- — Has  the  abeyance  of  the  barony  of  Segrave 
ever  been  terminated  in  favour  of  Lord  Mowbray 
and  Stourton  1 I saw  the  extract  from  the  London 
Gazette  which  announced  the  determination  of  the 
barony  of  Mowbray  ; but  there  was  no  allusion  to 
Segrave  in  what  I saw,  and  I need  not  tell  your 
readers  that  the  revival  of  the  one  title  would  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  revival  of  the  other. 
Will  some  one  answer  my  question  1 

John  W.  Standerwick. 
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The  “ British  Amazon  ” S.  iii.  9). — 
Would  not  the  representation  so  entitled  be  the 
portrait  of  the  woman  whose  marvellous  adventures 
form  the  subject  of  a volume  known  as 

“ The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Christian  Davies, 
the  British  Amazon,  commonly  called  Mother  Ross,  who 
; served  as  a FoobSoldier  and  Dragoon  in  several 
Campaigns  under  King  William,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  &c.  Second  edition,  Ac.  London,  mdccxli.” 
8vo. 

I For  a discussion  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
; curious  book,  which  is  often  attributed  to  Defoe, 
see  “N,  & Q.,”  5'^  S.  vii.  92. 

I I have  an  equestrian  portrait  of  this  remarkable 
personage  in  8vo.,  with  the  epigraph,  “ Christian 
Davis  (otherwise  Mother  Boss).”  As  frontispiece 
to  the  volume  described  above  is  a copper-plate 
: engraving  in  two  compartments  ; one,  a reduction 
j of  the  equestrian  portrait  which  I have  mentioned ; 
the  other,  our  heroine  in  female  habiliments,  act- 
,ing  in  the  capacity  of  cantineer,  or  sutler. 

, An  account  of  her,  but  without  portrait,  will  be 
found  in  the  Wonderful  Characters  of  Henry 
Wilson  (London,  1821,  3 vols.  8vo.),  vol.  ii. 
pp.  190-6. 

But  Mother  Ross  is  not  the  only  Amazon  in 
British  military  annals,  though  I am  not  aware 
; that  any  other  has  received  the  designation.  I 
; have  before  me  a curious  book  entitled  ; — 

! “The  Female  Soldier;  or,  the  Surprising  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Hannah  Snell,  Born  in  the  City  of 
! Worcester,  &c.  The  whole  containing  the  most  sur- 
i prising  incidents  that  have  happened  in  any  proceeding 
lAge;  wherein  is  laid  open  all  her  Adventures  in  Men's 
I Cloaths,  for  near  five  Years,  without  her  Sex  being  ever 
j discovered.  London,  1750.”  8vo.  pp.  187. 

Here,  in  addition  to  other  curious  plates,  we 
’ have  for  a frontispiece  a full-length  representation 
: of  the  heroine  in  male  habiliments,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion at  foot,  “Hannah  Snell,  the  Female  Soldier, 
jwho  went  by  the  name  of  James  Gray.” 

I This  female  worthy,  having  been  deserted  by 
jher  husband,  adopted  male  attire  and  travelled  to 
'Coventry  in  search  of  the  runaway.  She  there 
I enlisted  in  Col.  Guise’s  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
I marched  therewith  to  Carlisle,  at  the  time  of  the 
; Scotch  Rebellion  of  ’45.  She  afterwards  enlisted 
I in  Fraser’s  Regiment  of  Marines,  and  proceeded 
'to  Portsmouth,  whence  she  sailed  in  Admiral 
'Boscawen’s  squadron  for  the  East  Indies.  There 
I she  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  when  she 
jreceived  twelve  wounds.  Through  all  her  ad- 
ventures, including  a couple  of  whippings,  she 
managed  to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  sex ; and 
even  when  this  was  made  public  she  continued  to 
wear  the  garments  to  which  she  had  so  long  been 
accustomed. 

Her  military  occupation  gone,  Hannah  cast 
about  for  means  of  subsistence,  and  presently 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of 
the  New  Wells,  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  for  the 


exhibition  of  herself  in  the  character  of  a tar  and 
a marine,  in  her  successful  enactment  of  which 
she  entertained  the  company  with  a variety  of 
appropriate  songs. 

In  addition  to  this,  under  the  belief  that  “ such 
an  Amazonian  Lady  as  Mrs.  Snell  was,  deserv’d 
some  encouragement,  and  that  her  heroic  Atchieve- 
ments  should  not  be  altogether  buried  in  Oblivion,”' 
a petition  for  some  provision  for  her  was  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
the  result  of  which  was  that  “ our  Female  Soldier 
will  have  by  the  Indulgence  of  his  Majesty’s 
Letter,  the  allowance  of  One  Shilling  per  Diem,. 
for  and  during  the  Term  of  her  natural  Life, 
which  amounts  in  the  Whole  to  18Z.  5s.  per 
Annum.” 

Besides  this,  she  entertained  the  idea  of  em- 
barking in  business  by  taking  “ some  noted 
Publick  House,  either  in  some  conspicuous  Part  of 
the  City,  or  else  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
where  she  proposes  to  assume  a new  Character,  I 
mean  that  of  a jovial  Publican,  in  which  it  is  our 
opinion,  she  will  be  as  well  able  to  shine  as  in 
that  of  a Tarpaulin  ora  Marine.”  We  are  further 
informed  that  “ to  draw  in  her  Customers,  and 
distinguish  herself  from  the  rest  of  her  Brother 
Publicans,”  she  “ determined  to  hang  up  a 
whimsical  Sign,”  and  “ has  already,  for  that  Pur- 
pose, agreed  with  a very  able  Painter  to  delineate 
her  in  her  Regimentals  on  one  Side  of  her  intended 
Sign,  and  in  her  Jacket  and  Browsers  on  the 
other  ; and  underneath  each,  it  will  be  proper  to- 
be  written  in  large  Capitals,  The  Widow  in 
Masquerade.” 

J list  one  last  Amazon  occurs  to  me,  but  I must 
not  do  more  than  merely  indicate  the  title  of  the 
book  in  which  her  doings  are  chronicled  : — 

“ The  Female  Warrior  : a True  History,  very  delight- 
ful, and  full  of  pleasant  Adventures  in  the  Campaigns 
of  1676  and  1677.  Translated  from  the  French.  London, 
1678.”  12mo. 

I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  portrait  of  the 
last-mentioned  lady.  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Is  not  this  Gildippe,  the  heroic  wife  of  Edward, 
an  English  baron,  whom  Tasso  describes  in  La, 
Gerusalemme  Liberata  as  fighting  side  by  side 
with  her  husband  until  they  are  both  killed  by 
Soliman  ? 

“ Nella  guerra  anco  consorti 
Non  sarete  disgiunti  ancor  che  morti.” 

She  is  represented  as  the  Christian  Amazon,, 
whilst  Clorinda  plays  the  part  of  the  pagan 
Amazon.  B.  D.  Moseley. 

Burslem. 

The  Endurance  of  Cromwell  in  the  Popular 
Memory  (G^**  S.  ii.  485  ; iii.  46). — Some  years  ago 
a brother  officer  of  mine — an  Irishman,  who,  while 
snipe-shooting  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  had 
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picked  up  many  curious  sayings,  scraps  of  Zosimus, 
and  such  like  trifles,  which  he  would  reproduce 
with  efl’ect — would  on  occasion  (albeit  we  were  not 
serving  “ in  Flanders  ” at  the  time)  give  out  one 
of  these — “ The  curse  uv  Crom’ell  on  ye.”  This 
he  believed  to  be  a relic  of  the  rigorous  sway  of 
the  Protector  in  Ireland. 

By  the  way,  it  surprises  me  that  none  of  the 
sayings  of  Zosimus,  the  singer  of  Dublin  Bridge — 
his  metrical  version  of  “ The  Finding  of  Moses,”  for 
■example — have,  if  I remember  rightly,  found  their 
way  to  “ N.  & Q.”  Now  that  it  seems  established 
that  there  never  was  in  the  library  of  Glasgow 
University  a whimsical  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  metre,  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev.  Zachary 
Boyd,  the  verses  of  Zosimus  must  be  unique  in 
style.  Alex  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox  Street,  Edinburgh. 

PiGOTT  OF  Brooklet  (6^''  S.  iii.  69). — If  Mr. 
PiGGOT  will  write  and  inform  me  for  what  pur- 
pose he  requires  information  about  this  family, 

I think  that  I can  answer  his  queries. 

A.  E.  W.  Fox. 

16,  Gay  Street,  Bath. 

Margaret  Bussell,  third  Daughter  of 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford  (6“*  S.  iii. 
€8). — The  only  Bussell  whose  Christian  name 
begins  with  E,  mentioned  in  Wilfen’s  history, 
after  the  year  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Bussell 
with  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  is  Bobert,  fifth  son 
■of  the  first  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  brother  to 
William,  Lord  Bussell,  the  patriot.  But  as 
Bobert  Bussell  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Pipe 
in  1689,  he  could  not  have  witnessed  a deed  in 
1603.  The  years  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
given  by  Wiffen.  L.  A.  E. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

“ Hare-brained  ” : “ Harebell  ” (6*’’  S.  i.  155, 
402,  424,  502  ; ii.  472). — Now  that  hare-brained 
is  allowed  to  be  connected  with  a hare,  I hope 
harebell  may  be  allowed  to  be  so  connected  also. 
The  etymology  from  the  Welsh  is,  of  course, 
absurd  ; the  suggestion  hairbell  has  been  made 
before,  but  is  too  clever  to  have  originated  in 
early  times.  The  word  is  as  old  as  the  fifteenth 
century  ; “Hec  bursa  pastaris,  hare-belle”  (Wright’s 
Vocabularies,  vol.  i.  p.  226).  In  those  days  a hare 
meant  a hare.  The  difficulty  about  it  belongs  to 
the  present  day,  when  a spade  is  no  longer  under- 
stood. Celer. 

“ Conundrum  ” (fi***  S.  ii.  348,  470).— I have  a 
further  light  on  this  word.  S.  J.  H.  gives  as  his 
earliest  example  a quotation  dated  1615.  But  it 
occurs  in  1611 

VVe  old  men  have  our  crotchets,  our  conundrunit, 
Our  figaries,  quirks,  and  quibbles. 

As  well  as  youth.”  (1611)  Ram  Alley,  HI.  i.  2. 

Ii  is  possible  that  the  word  may  be  Latin,  just  as 


quillet  is  a corruption  of  quidlibet.  If  so,  there  is 
but  one  Latin  word  that  could  have  produced  it, 
viz.,  conandum.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  conan- 
dum,  a thing  to  be  attempted,  will  give  the  double 
sense  of  problem  or  puzzle,  and  an  invented  story 
made  to  see  how  much  people  would  believe.  This 
suggestion  has  the  merit  of  giving  the  accent  on 
the  right  syllable.  The  vowel-change  is  not  extra- 
ordinary, since  an  and  on  were  then  pronounced 
nearly  alike  (at  least,  the  a was  the  Italian  a),  and 
on  easily  becomes  un,  as  in  son,  ton.  As  for  the 
insertion  of  r,  we  say  cartridge  for  cartouche,  and 
bridegroom  for  bridegoom. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

When  Prof.  Skeat  says,  “ I am  also  reminded 
of  Dutch  Icond  rondom,  known  round  about,”  does 
he  mean  that  he  has  seen  this  phrase  in  any  Dutch 
book  ? I ask  because  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  good  Dutch,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
Dutch  of  ordinary  life.  I do  not  profess  to  be  a 
good  Dutch  scholar,  but  I have  some  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  it  is  so  like  German,  with 
which  I am  well  acquainted,  that  I think  I 
am  capable  of  forming  some  opinion  on  the 
subject.  In  this  case,  too,  the  two  words  have 
their  equivalents  in  (d-erman,  and  I feel  pretty 
sure  that  if  a German  were  asked  to  render 
“known  round  about”  into  German,  he  would  not 
say  kund  rundum.  At  the  very  least,  it  would 
be  rundum  kund.*  Kund  is,  indeed,  an  adjective, 
but  it  is  used  only  as  a predicate,  generally  with 
certain  verbs,  as  sein,  werden,  thun,  or  machen,  and 
so  it  comes  to  be  treated  more  like  a participle 
(such  as  the  similar  bekanni)  than  an  adjective, 
and  commonly,  therefore,  finds  its  way  to  the  end. 
Thus  in  Hilpert’s  Diet.  I find,  “ Es  wurde  Nichts 
von  dieser  Verhandlung  kund.”  And  so  it  seems 
to  be,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  with  kond  in 
Dutch,  which  is  also  used  with  almost  exactly  the 
same  special  verbs  as  in  Germ.,  viz.,  zijn,  doen,  and 
maken.  But  if  rondom  kond  would  be  the  usual 
order  in  Dutch,  and  not  kond  rondom,  then  Prof. 
Skeat’s  “ desperate  ’’  conjecture  (to  use  his  own 
word)  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Derivation  of  “ Exta  ” (6‘’*  S.  ii.  428  ; iii.  57). 
— The  letter  of  your  correspondent  has  not  removed 
my  objections  to  Corssen’s  view,  from  which  I 
venture  to  dissent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exta  are  in  no  sense 
extreme  or  outermost,  but  rather  central  or  inner, 
organs.  It  may  be  sufiicient  to  say  that  the  idea 
of  “ prominence  ” or  “ importance  ” does  not  appear 
in  exterus,  &c.,  with  which  Corssen  affiliates  the 

* In  this  note  I merely  consider  the  order  of  the  two 
words  used  by  Prof.  Skeat  ; I leave  entirely  on  one 
side  the  question,  on  which  something  might  be  said,  as 
to  whether  hand  and  rondom  are  the  words  which  would 
be  usually  employed  in  this  case. 
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word.  Besides,  if  the  size  of  the  objects  examined 
constituted  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
“haruspices”  it  is  strange  that  the  stomach  did 
not  rank  among  the  “ important  ” organs. 

Again,  Corssen,  in  selecting  exta  as  an  analogue 
otjuxla,  seems  to  have  overlooked  or  ignored  the 
difference  in  quantity  of  the  final  vowel  in  each 
case.  This  may  be  only  a “ curious  accident.”  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  some  of  these  Latin 
superlatives  in  st,  the  root-ideas  do  not  readily 
admit  of  comparison.  Juxta,  for  example,  if  a 
superlative,  seems  to  convey  a very  redundant 
idea.  Philologers  would  add  much  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge  if,  instead  of  indulging  in  laboured 
refinements,  they  would  give  themselves  to  the 
examination  of  weightier  matters  ; such,  for 
instance,  as  the  connexion  between  oTvos,  vena, 
which  appear  to  be  colour-words.  And 
what  is  voivi]  but  the  crimson  streak  on  the 
executioner’s  knife  ] But  to  return  to  exla.  May 
I ask,  in  conclusion,  whether  it  is  not  natural  to 
' suppose  that  these  organs  owed  their  important 
position  in  connexion  with  the  science  of  divination 
not  to  their  mere  dimensions  but  to  the  fact  that 
as  outlets  of  the  vital  issues  they  might  be  held 
to  give  some  clue  to  the  issues  of  fate  1 

Smith  R. 

S.P.Q.R.  (e*"  S.  ii.  426  ; iii.  34).— The  list  of 
I interpretations  accorded  to  these  letters  in  the 
: curious  Amusemens  Philohgiques  of  G.  P.  Phi- 
lomneste,  B.A.V.  (Gabriel  Peignot),  Paris,  1808, 

i differs  from  that  supplied  by  Mr.  Marshall, 

I and  includes  one  or  two  others.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“Senatug  Populua  Que  Roraanus. 

' Salva  Popuium  Quern  Redemisti. 

Sono  Poltroni  Queati  Romani. 

Sancte  Pater  Quid  Rides  t 

Rideo  Quia  Papa  Sum. 

Salus  Papse,  Quies  Regni. 

Salvasti  Popuium  Quern  Regis. 

Solidavit  Pace  Quietem  Regni. 

Salvavit  Pacavit  Que  Regnum. 

Si  Peu  Que  Rien.” 

The  same  authority  (Amusemens  Philologiques) 
iSays  that  the  five  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  appeared  on 
the  keystone  of  the  door  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  emperors  in  Vienna,  signifying  “ Austria- 
corum  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo.”  It  would 
be  easy  for  Englishmen  by  a slight  change  to 
give  an  interpretation  flattering  to  our  own 
national  pride,  were  not  such  indulgence  out  of 
I fashion.  Joseph  Knight. 

Lttct  (?)  Wentworth,  Countess  of  Cleve- 
|land  (S***  S.  ii.  408  ; iii.  50,  72,  96). — The  ques- 
'tion  asked  by  Mr.  Blaydes  was  headed  by  him 
I '‘Lady  Lucy  Wentworth.”  It  was,  therefore, 
hardly  an  error  to  place  that  name  at  the  head  of 

ii  reply.  It  may  be  presumed  that  all  readers  of 
rN.  & Q.”  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
! inmarried  daughters  of  a baronet  have  no  claim  to 

I 


the  title  of  “ lady,”  and  that  any  minor  designa- 
tion which  a young  lady  might  have  would  wholly 
cease  on  her  marrying  an  earl.  It  is  evident,  in 
the  case  in  question,  that  the  lady  was  Mistress 
Lucy  Wentworth  till  she  became  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Blaydes  appears  to 
have  quoted  the  designation  of  “ Lady  Lucy 
Wentworth”  from  a cotfin-plate,  a thing  con- 
fessedly of  no  authority,  and  in  this  case  probably 
an  undertaker’s  error.  The  same  may  also  be  said 
of  another  coffin-plate  (Miscellanea  Gen.  et  Her. 
iii.  450),  namely,  that  of  the  Countess  of  Strafford, 
who  died  in  1754,  and  who  is  described  on  her 
coffin-plate  as  “ wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cleveland.” 
Now,  the  only  Earl  of  Cleveland  died  in  1667, 
just  seventeen  years  before  this  lady  was  born. 

Though  the  daughters  of  a baronet  are  never 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  “ ladyship,”  yet  under 
certain  circumstances  they  may  obtain  it  as  a 
kind  of  title  of  courtesy.  This  is  sometimes  th® 
case  when  a baronet  dies  and  leaves  a single 
daughter  and  heir  ; then,  and  especially  if  she 
holds  landed  property  and  is  lady  of  the  manor, 
she  may  obtain  the  local  title  of  “ lady  ” in  con- 
versation, letters,  and  print.  A few  years  since^ 
passing  near  the  residence  of  a wealthy  and  bene- 
volent old  lady  thus  situated,  I asked  whether 
Miss  Blank  was  at  the  hall  ; and  received  the 
reply,  “ Eh  ? Oh,  you  mean  her  ladyship  ? No  ; 
Lady  Mary  Blank  is  in  London  now.”  The  coffin- 
plate  of  this  lady,  if  made  by  a local  undertaker, 
will  probably  show  titles  very  puzzling  to  future 
genealogists.  Edward  Solly. 

William  Cruden  (6*'*  S.  ii.  269,  394,  435). — 
In  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  Jan.,  1818,  there  is 
a short  letter  from  Dr.  Crombie,  written  at 
Greenwich,  relative  to  Alexander  Cruden,  author 
of  the  Concordance.  The  latter  was  Dr.  Crombie’s 
paternal  grand-uncle.  If  Alexander  had  been 
nearly  related  to  William,  I think  Dr.  Crombie 
would  have  mentioned  it.  In  this  letter  Dr. 
Crombie  mentions  that,  “ By  his  last  will  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  have  a right  to  claim  six 
copies  of  every  new  edition  of  the  Concordance.” 
This  claim,  the  writer  observes,  “ has  never  been 
made,  and  now  perhaps  cannot  be  enforced.” 

A Curate. 

A Hymn  by  Charles  Wesley  (6*’’  S.  iii.  9’, 
73).  — The  hymn  quoted  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  was 
first  published  in  Charles  Wesley’s  Short  Hymns 
on  Select  Passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  2 vols., 
Bristol,  1762  ; it  is  headed,  “ The  fire  shall  ever 
be  burning  upon  the  altar,  it  shall  never  go  out” 
(Leviticus  vi.  13).  In  this  original  edition  the 
last  line  is — 

“And  make  my  sacrifice  compleat.” 

I cannot  just  now  find  my  copy  of  the  second 
edition  (1794),  but  I presume  it  has  the  same 
reading,  since  Dr.  Osborn’s  reprint  (London,  1870) 
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also  reads  “ my.”  In  the  Collection  of  Hymns  for 
the  Use  of  the  People  called  Methodists,  first  pub- 
lished in  1780,  this  reading  was  altered  by  substitut- 
ing “ the  sacrifice”  for  “ my  sacrifice”  (hymn  318), 
and  this  alteration  was  continued  in  all  the  editions 
until  that  of  1797,  called  “ a new  edition,”  which 
has  the  original  word  “ my.”  This  is  not  the 
place  for  saying  it,  but  special  interest  is  attached 
to  this  edition  of  1797.  I have  three  different 
•editions  following  that  of  1797,  which  read  “my,” 
viz.,  a new  edition,  16mo.  (no  date),  another  in  1800, 
and  yet  another  in  1801.  The  earliest  edition  I have 
found  which  reads  “ the  ” is  one  called  once  again 
“a  new  edition,”  8vo.  1803,  and  all  subsequent 
editions  have  continued  this  reading,  and  all  other 
reprints  also,  so  far  as  I have  seen  (Dr.  Osborn’s 
excepted),  until  the  one  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent. 

I ought  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  hymns,  tracts,  and  volumes  published  by 
the  brothers  Wesley,  and  the  collection  made  by 
John,  first  published  in  the  year  1780,  they  also 
compiled  two  distinct  pocket  hymn  books,  one  in 
1785  and  one  in  1787.  I believe  that  the  former 
■was  never  reprinted,  and  it  is  now  very  scarce. 
The  latter  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  of  this 
I have  eleven  distinct  editions.  All  these  have 
the  reading  “the,”  not  “my,”  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  publication  of  1785. 

Francis  M.  Jackson. 

Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

“ PcNcn,”  THE  Drink  (6‘'‘  S.  ii.  47,  235). — I 
have  often  heard  'ponche  used  by  Spaniards  for 
punch,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  a Spanish  word, 
■or  has  any  meaning  of  its  own  in  that  language. 
My  Spanish  friends  certainly  thought  that  they 
had  borrowed  both  name  and  thing  from  England. 

Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

The  Physical  Club  (6‘’’  S.  ii.  309,  473). — I 
um  obliged  to  Mr.  BuRNiEfor  his  information  and 
■reference  to  the  Memoires  Secrets  sxer  la  Bussie. 
People  are  naturally  inclined  to  distrust  informa- 
tion conveyed  in  works  calling  themselves  secret 
histories  ; thus  I am  enforced,  like  Pyrrho,  to  be  still 
•doubtful  of  the  value  of  such  evidence.  Never- 
theless I thank  your  correspondent  for  his  in- 
formation, and  will  endeavour  to  get  a view  of 
the  volume  in  question.  The  printed  rules  shown 
to  me  two  years  ago  in  France  were  in  the  English 
language,  and  compiled  in  pamphlet  form.  So 
far  as  I remember  them,  they  had  no  pretensions 
beyond  being  a candid  exposition  of  the  statutes 
of  a society  founded  by  the  Empress  Catherine  in 
1762,  and  ultimately  suppressed  by  her  in  conse- 
quence of  its  baneful  influence  on  public  morality. 
On  the  death  of  Peter  III.,  which  occurred  one 
week  after  his  deposition,  Catherine  deemed  it 
expedient  to  establish  something  like  a “society” 
in  Moscow.  Social  gatherings  had  been,  for  State 


reasons,  hitherto  discouraged  ; but  Catherine 
resolved  to  show  a more  liberal  spirit  by  bringing 
men  and  women  of  the  upper  classes  into  social 
intercourse.  With  this  object  she  founded  the 
Physical  Club,  and  I desire  to  know  whether  we 
have  any  authentic  details  in  connexion  with  its 
proceedings  other  than  those  given,  from  French 
sources,  in  at  the  best  a doubtful  history.  It  was  not, 
Ithink,inconsequenceof  theFrench  Revolution  that 
Catherine  suppressed  the  Physical  Club,  but  rather 
on  account  of  the  scandale  to  which  its  proceedings 
gave  rise,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Burnie 
in  reference  to  his  allusion  to  the  ninth  canto  of 
Don  Juan.  There  is  nothing  in  that  particular 
canto  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  reputa- 
tion— nay,  the  known  character — of  Catherine  ; 
nor  does  Byron  therein  allude  to  the  society  of 
Moscow,  clubable  or  otherwise,  but  solely  to 
Catherine’s  reception  of  an  emissary  to  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg.  If  any  one  will  help  me  to 
trace  the  records  of  this  society  along  the  open 
paths  of  impartial  history  I shall  be  grateful. 

Richard  Edgcumbe. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 

The  Alleged  American  Counterfeit  Coins 
(6“*  S.  ii.  226,  274,  375).— Mr.  Staveniiagen 
Jones  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  between  the 
intrinsic  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  bronze 
currency  there  is  a great  gulf  fixed,  into  which  he 
has  plunged  headlong.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
forty-seven  tons  of  pence  there  is  ample  margin 
for  a profit  of  5,0001. ; but  why  forty-seven  tons 
are  brought  into  the  question  I do  not  see.  Mr. 
Frazer  simply  asked  if  sufficient  coins  were 
circulated  to  leave  such  a profit.  It  is  true  the 
Mint  made  forty-seven  tons  in  the  year  mentioned 
in  addition  to  Heaton’s  quantity  ; but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Frazer? 
Whether  any  pence  were  forged  in  1874  I know  ' 
not,  but  I can  vouch  for  one,  in  my  possession,  | 
dated  1866  ; and  that  halfpence  have  been  forged  | 
quite  lately  is  a fact  proved  by  a conviction  in  1 
London  in  July  last.  R.  T.  Samuel. 

Hackney. 

“The  Worthy  Sayings  of  Old  Mr.  Dod” 
(6^*^  S.  ii.  327  ; iii.  13). — A.  Wood  and  Tho. 
Fuller  are  mistaken  in  fixing  Dod’s  age  at  eighty- 
six,  as  at  the  British  Museum,  among  the  Ays- 
cough  MSS.,  No.  4275,  are  some  original  letters 
by  Dod,  addressed  to  Lady  Vere.  In  one  of  them, 
dated  Dec.  20,  1642,  he  says  he  is  “not  far  off 
ninety-seven  years  old.”  He  lived  until  August, 
1645,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month  was  buried 
at  Fawsley.  Many  of  his  sayings  became  pro- 
verbial, and  were  frequently  printed,  either  in  a 
small  pamphlet  or  on  a broad  sheet,  and  suspended 
in  every  cottage.  He  was  silenced  or  suspended 
twice  for  nonconformity,  first  by  Dr.  Bridges, 
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Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  secondly  by  Archbishop 
Abbot,  at  the  command  of  King  James. 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

[The  sermon  “ upon  the  word  Malt”  is  well  known.] 

Burial  on  Sunday  in  Scotland  (G^''  S.  ii.  144, 
197,  275). — Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  I 
still  hold  that,  in  many  places  in  Scotland,  it  is  as 
much  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead  on  Sunday  as 
it  is  on  Monday  or  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
The  practice  may  not  be  general,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  customary  in  several  Scottish  counties, 
including  Edinburghshire,  Lanarkshire,  and  Fife- 
shire,  where,  to  my  own  knowledge,  Sunday 
funerals  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  “ When  one 
says  it  is  not  now  the  practice  to  do  so-and-so,  the 
statement  does  not  imply  that  so-and-so  never 
takes  place.”  Of  this — to  me— strange  explana- 
tion, all  I shall  say  is,  that  it  is  one  I cannot 
accept.  That  burial  on  Sunday  in  Kilmarnock 
should  not  be  allowed  without  the  permission  of 
the  local  authority,  appears  to  me  to  be  a forcible 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  Byron’s  words, — 

"How  deathless  is  error.” 

P.  J.  Mullin. 

Leith. 

Lincolnshire  Provincialisms  (G^**  S.  ii.  484  ; 
iii.  78).— I always  thought  that  the  word  was  wear 
— that  when  a man  spends  his  money  he  luears  it 
away,  and  that  at  length  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  sum  xoorn  rather  than  to  the  original 
amount.  See  Peacock’s  Glossary,  s.v.  J.  T.  F, 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

“The  Fortunate  Blue-coat  Boy”  S. 
ii.  514  ; iii.  18). — My  only  knowledge  of  this  book 
was  derived  from  Lamb’s  essay  on  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital, wherein  he  describes  it  as  one  of  his  school- 
boy “classics,”  in  conjunction  with  Peter  Wilkins, 
&c.  I could  neither  obtain  a copy  of  the  work  nor 
find  it  in  the  British  Museum,  but  with  the  title 
given  by  R.  L.  shall  doubtless  discover  it. 

J.  H.  I. 

Mrs.  Newby’s  Novels  (G-**  S.  iii.  28). — The 
name  of  the  work  referred  to  by  B.  is  Kate  Ken- 
nedy. J.  H.  I. 

“ Pricked  ” Music  (G*''  S.  ii.  428  ; iii.  57). — 
Pricks  for  notes,  and  pricking  for  co23ying  them,  I 
have  heard  in  country  places  all  my  life.  I may 
illustrate  the  use  of  pricks  by  a story  I heard 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  from  several  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  actually  present  on  the  occasion. 
At  Peak  Forest  Church,  in  Derbyshire,  one  Sun- 
day, the  clerk  gave  out  an  anthem  to  be  sung. 
On  this  the  leader  of  the  singers  exclaimed,  in  loud 
tones,  from  his  gallery,  “ An  onthem,  mon  ! why 
i there ’s  nobbut  Jim  Oakes  and  me  here,  and  we  ha’ 

; not  brote  ar  pricks.”  The  clerk  said,  also  aloud. 


“ Yo  should  ha  spokken  ”;  and  the  rejoinder  was, 
“ Yo  mit  ha  seen  if  yo ’d  list.”  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

The  Etymology  of  “Bedford  ” (6‘'’  S.  i.  173, 
460  ; ii.  249,  334,  474). — Let  me  remind  those 
who  are  j)uzzling  over  the  etymology  of  this  name 
that  there  is  another  Bedford,  viz.,  Bedford  Leigh, 
in  Lancashire.  Also  to  reflect  that  Bed  is  the 
first  syllable  in  the  names  of  a great  many  places 
in  both  England  and  Wales, — Bedminster,  Bedwas, 
Bedwelty,  &c.  E.  Leaton  Blenrinsopp. 

Hessian  Boots  (6‘'’  S.  ii.  468  ; iii.  73).— I am 
old  enough  to  remember  their  introduction.  They 
were  the  acme  of  dandyism  in  the  first,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  decade  of  the  present 
eentury.  They  were  worn  over  tight-fitting  pan- 
taloons, the  up-peaking  front,  sometimes  almost 
touching  the  knee,  bearing  a silk  tassel,  the  back 
part  sloped  to  the  calf,  being  full  below  and  with  a 
high  heel.  It  was  the  universal  costume  till  the 
introduction  of  Wellington  trousers,  made  loose 
below,  looped  ingeniously  for  opening,  so  as  to 
cover  the  boot,  which,  being  stripped  of  the  upper 
useless  ornaments  and  cut,  was  called  the  Wel- 
lington. 

High-lows  were  a vulgar  imitation — the  slovenly 
upper  part  being  concealed  by  the  loose  trousers — 
never  worn  by  well  dressed  men.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  hessian  and  Wellington 
gentlemen  wearing  breeches  turned  out  in  top 
boots.  Half-boots  for  walking  were  a very  inferior 
article  in  make  and  appearance  to  the  dandy 
hessian  worn  over  tight  pantaloons. 

Old  Boots. 

Tom  Brown  (6‘''  S.  i.  133,  316,  337 ; ii.  158, 
210,  228). — At  least  one  other  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  this  writer,  mention  of  which  has  not 
been  made  at  any  of  the  above  references,  and  a 
cofiy  of  which  is  now  before  me.  Some  notion  of 
the  contents  of  this  volume  may  be  gathered  from 
its  title  : — 

“ Miscellanea  Aulica : or,  a Collection  of  State  Trea- 
tises, Never  before  publish'd.  Containing  : — Letters  by 
K.  Charles  and  K.  James  II.  in  their  Exile;  from  the 
E.  of  Arlington  to  Sir  Bern.  Gascoign,  about  the  intended 
Match  of  the  D.  of  York  with  the  Archdutches  of  In- 
spruck  ; from  the  E.  of  Arlington  to  the  Dukes  of 
Ormond  and  Buckingham;  by  the  famous  A.  Cowley. 
A Description  of  Germany,  its  Government,  &c.,  by  Sir 
B.  Gascoign.  The  ancient  Method  and  Custom  of  Duels 
before  the  King.  An  Account  of  the  State  of  Affairs  in 
Scotland,  Jan.  1661.  By  the  E.  of  Middleton.  An  Essay 
upon  the  Disorders  of  Scotland.  A Discourse  upon  the 
Union  of  En<»land  and  Scotland.  The  Grievances  of 
Scotland  in  Relation  to  their  Trade.  A Proposal  tor  an 
Union  between  England  and  Ireland.  The  L.  Lauder- 
dale's Charge  against  the  E.  of  Middleton.  The  E.of 
Jliddleton’s  Answer.  The  King’s  Propriety  m the  Sea 
Lands  and  Salt  Shears.  The  King’s  Prerogative  in 
making  Wars  and  Alliances.  A Treatise  ot  Leagues  and 
Alliances,  and  Nature  of  their  Obligation.  Faithfully 
Collected  from  their  Originals,  by  Mr.  T.  Brown.  Ipsa 
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varietate  tentamus  efficere,  ut  quaedam  nonnullis,  quae- 
dam  fortasse  omnibus  placeant. — Flin.,  Epist.  London, 
Printed  for  J.  Hartley,  next  Door  to  the  King's-head 
Tavern;  Rob.  Gibson,  in  Sliddle  Row;  and  Tho.  Hodg- 
son, over  against  Gray’s-Inn  Gate,  in  Holborn.  1702.” 
Small  8vo. 

Prefixed  to  this  curious  collection  of  State 
documents  is  a preface  of  ten  pages  written  by 
“ Tom,”  as  also  a table  of  contents.  The  text 
extends  to  four  hundred  and  forty  pages. 

R J.  Mullin. 

“Pudding  and  Tame”  (6*’’  S.  i.  417  ; ii.  55, 
277). — In  the  Sussex  Archceol.  Collect.,  1861,  there 
is  a paper  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  on  the  Sussex 
dialect.  He  says  (p.  230)  that  “ thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  there  was  a kind  of  proverbial  dialogue 
in  a ‘ lurry  ’ like  this  : — 

“ ‘What ’s  yer  naiim  1 
Pudden  and  taiim ; 

Ax  me  agin,  and  I ’ll  tell  ye  de  saiim.’  ” 

A foot-note  suggests  that  “ pudden  and  taiim  ” 
may  mean  food  and  drink,  “ to  tame  ” meaning 
to  broach  or  taste  liquor.  But  this  explanation  is, 
I think,  very  improbable.  A.  L.  Mayiiew. 

The  version  that  I heard  in  my  youth  concluded 
thus  ; — 

“ If  you  don’t  believe  me,  ask  my  dame.” 

This,  I suspect,  came  from  Rugby  school. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6‘'‘  S.  iii.  49). — 

Thmiqhts  on  Nature  and  Religion,  he. — Dr.  Patrick 
Blair  (Michael  Servetus),  the  author  of  the  above  work, 
was  a Scotch  physician,  who  settled  in  Cork  about  the 
second  qua>’ter  of  the  last  century.  At  first  he  opened  a 
shop  in  Millerd  Street,  now  a decayed  locality,  where  by 
vending  certain  medicines  he  accumulated  a large  for- 
tune. He  subsequently  built  Blair’s  Castle,  a lofty 
structure,  in  the  Dutch  style,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  over 
Sunday’s  Well  road,  from  which  there  is  a magnificent 
prospect  of  the  city  and  country  all  around,  the  river 
view  towards  Passage  Reach  being  particularly  fine.  In 
the  book  here  referred  to,  under  the  pretext  of  vindi- 
cating the  conduct  of  Servetus  in  his  controversy  with 
Calvin,  the  writer  attacks  the  several  articles  of  the 
Christian  creed.  This  work  was  attacked  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  O’Leary,  who  was  frequently  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  an  avowed  Deist,  and 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Singular  to  say,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  O’Leary  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Isaac  Mann, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Cork,  to  defend  the  principles  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  Blair.  For  a full 
account  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  this  book  and  the 
entire  controversy  see  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev.  Arthur 
O'Leary,  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Buckley,  R.G.  Curate  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Cork  (Dublin,  Duffy,  ■'1868).  Phineas 
and  George  Bagnell  were  celebrated  Cork  printers,  and 
publishers  of  the  Corh  Evening  Rost,  the  eighth  volume 
of  which  appeared  in  1762.  R.  C. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6*''  S.  ii. 

389,  479,  525).— 

“ When  last  I attempted,”  &c. 

The  authorship  of  these  lines  was  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  your  earlier  series.  According  to  an  editorial 
note,  “ The  lines  are  not  in  Bickerstaff’s  comedy  ’Tis 


Well  it's  no  Worse,  8vo.,  1770;  but  they  occur  in  The 
Panel,  Act.  I.  sc.  i.,  by  J.  P.  Kemble,  who  seems  to  have 
quoted  them  from  An  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,  1785, 
vol.  i.  p.  15,  where  they  appear  without  any  name, 
entitled  ‘An  Expostulation’”  (“  N.  h Q.,”  2'“*  S.  vii, 
177).  G.  F.  S.  E. 

(6“'  S.  iii.  49,  78,  99.) 

“ The  small,  rare  volume,”  &c. 

Mb.  Warren  suggests  that  Crabbe  had  borrowed  the 
phrase  ‘‘tarnished  gold”  from  Dr.  Ferriar,  but  the 
reverse  is  moat  probably  the  case,  as  The  Library  of 
Crabbe  was  first  published  in  1781,  and  Dr.  Ferriar’s 
Bill'omania  in  1809.  Is  it  not,  however,  a common 
colloquialism  1 C.  R.  R. 


iJfliStfUamraus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  History  and  Constitution  of  a Cathedral  of  the  Old 
Foundation,  illustrated  from  Documents  (hitherto  almost 
entirely  Unpublished)  in  the  Registry  and  Muniment 
Room  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  C.  A.  Swainson,  D.D.  (London,  Bell  & 
Sons;  Chichester,  Wilrnshurst.) 

The  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  presents  us  in 
this  volume,  which  is  the  first  fasciculus  of  the  work, 
with  an  important  contribution  to  English  ecclesiastical 
history.  As  Lincoln  has  given  us  its  Registrum  et 
Laudum,  as  St.  Paul’s  has  given  us  its  Registrum  Sta- 
tutorum  el  Consuetudinum,  as  Chichester  has  given  us  its 
Statutes,  to  name  only  three  recent  contributions  to  this 
field  of  research,  so  also  the  inner  history  of  Chichester 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  is 
set  before  us  in  the  present  work.  Dr.  Swainson  presents 
to  us  a long  series  of  abstracts  of  documents,  and  in 
many  cases  the  entire  documents  themselves,  bearing 
upon  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  history  of  the 
cathedral.  The  documents  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  whilst  very  full  marginal  notes  give  ready  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  text,  'fhe  Intro- 
duction, which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  has  yet  to 
be  supplied. 

The  documents  themselves  range  over  a large  field. 
The  history  of  the  Communa,  or  Common  Fund,  occupies 
a very  prominent  place,  with  the  statutes  passed  from 
time  to  time  relating  to  its  distribution.  In  about  1189 
Hylary,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  grants  a prebend  to  supply 
the  bread  which  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  canons;  in 
1197,  and  again  in  1247,  statutes  are  enacted  directing 
that  this  bread  be  given  only  to  those  canons  who  were  > 
present  at  the  service  ; in  1‘232  there  are  rules  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  bread  when  the  canon  or  vicar  is  I 
absent  without  leave  of  the  dean ; in  1249  the  Pope  I 
allowed  the  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  to  be  non-resident,  and  I 
yet  to  receive  his  share  of  the  Communa  as  if  he  had 
been  present,  thus  leading  to  grave  apprehension  that 
others  also  would  desert  their  posts  and  the  services  of  | 
the  cathedral  be  seriously  crippled.  ] 

The  vexed  question  of  residence  is  very  fully  illus-  | 
trated.  The  duties  of  a residentiary  are  purposely 
made  very  arduous,  with  the  intention,  it  would  appear, 
of  lessening  the  number,  and  so  of  augmenting  the  sum 
to  be  divided  amongst  those  who  did  attend.  In  the  very 
earliest  statutes,  however,  residence  is  made  obligatory. 
Canons  cannot  be  excused  from  residing  ‘‘nisi  causa, 
scholarum  et  servitium  Regis  ” : the  king  or  the  arch- 
bishop might  appoint  one  of  them  as  his  chaplain,  whilst 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  might  appoint  other  two  to 
a similar  dignity  in  his  own  household.  A canon  could 
be  absent  for  two  days  only  without  the  dean’s  leave. 
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A very  valuable  series  of  Visitation  records  in  1340, 
1397,  1402,  1409,  1441,  and  1478,  will  well  repay  careful 
perusal. 

In  1239  there  is  a contract  for  glazing  the  cathedral. 
If  plain  glass, ‘‘ absque  pictura  raagnitudine  circiter  liij 
pedum,”  be  inserted,  the  maker  is  to  receive  twelve 
sbillings;  but  if  glass  is  inserted  ‘‘cum  pictura  et 
historia,”  he  is  to  be  paid  according  to  a just  and  true 
estimate  of  its  value. 

In  1249  tbe  cathedral  seems  to  have  made  rather  a 
good  bargain,  for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Hospital 
. of  St.  Mary  agree,  for  a rent  of  twelvepence  a year,  to 
cleanse  every  Friday  (if  it  be  not  a feast-day)  ” totam 
aream  capituli  ecclesiae”:  if  tbe  terms  only  mean  the 
floor  of  the  chapter  house,  the  brothers  and  sisters  can 
hardly  have  been  overpaid. 

In  1314  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  passed  some 
statutes  without  consulting  the  bishop,  and  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  suspend  two  vicars  for  disobedience  to  their 
I new  statutes : they  are  compelled  by  the  bishop  to 
declare  these  statutes  to  be  void,  and  to  restore  the 
I suspended  vicars. 

Many  glimpses  of  local  customs  are  obtained.  At 
; pages  29  and  30  we  have  the  ritual  used  at  the  installa- 
1 tion  of  a dean  or  of  a canon.  Mention  is  made  of  leper 
, houses,  pp.  19,  24  ; and  of  the  Inclusi  at  Lavant  and  at 
I Wyke,  p.  19.  Buying  and  selling  in  the  church  and 
I churchyard,  especially  trafficking  in  candles,  are  strictly 
I forbidden,  p,  27.  On  the  Epiphany  two  vicars  made 
1 the  circuit  of  the  church,  ‘ cum  signo  Spiritus  Sancti 
sive  imagine,”  which  they  offered  to  the  dean  and  to 
I the  canons  in  succession.  This  is  in  1478.  In  the 
! following  year  occur  some  regulations  about  pilgrimages 
I to  the  shrine  of  St.  Richard,  and  it  is  ordered  that  the 
j pilgrims  may  have  crosses  and  standards,  but  not  long 
] or  painted  rods.  In  1280  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
I been  ordered  by  the  king  to  replace  in  the  shrine  jewels 
{which  had  been  stolen  from  it.  In  1497  the  Prebendal 
i School  is  founded,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  dispel,  at  any 
.rate  in  the  following  generation,  the  “ignorantiam 
i eacerdotum  non  modicam.” 

I We  had  noted  many  other  passages  for  reference,  but 
cur  notice  is  already  somewhat  extended.  May  we  ven- 
1 ture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  add  occasional 
' notes  to  explain  unusual  words,  such  as  ‘‘  capam  cum 
' <jor juris p.  7 ; marrantia,  p.  15  ; and  emologatio,  p.  57  : 

I it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  every  reader  does  not  know 
I that  the  gorjura  was  a hood  fitting  tike  a collar  (gorge) 

I round  the  neck ; that  marrantia  signified,  first,  ‘‘  dolor, 
I qui  concipitur  ex  aliquo  damno,”  and  then  the  fine  or 
I penalty  itself ; nor  that  emologare  = confirniare.  It 
( should  certainly  be  added  that  the  book  abounds  in 
( graceful  allusions  to  the  labours  of  our  late  friend  and 
frequent  contributor,  tbe  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott, 
Precentor  of  Chichester.  All  students  of  English  church 
history  should  consult  the  volume. 

j The  Aryan  Village  in  India  and  Ceylon.  By  Sir  John  B. 
I Phear.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

I Early  Hebrew  Life:  a Study  in  Sociology.  By  John 
I Fenton.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

i AlTHouan  these  two  books  bear  such  apparently  dif- 
: ferent  titles,  they  both  belong  to  the  same  division  of 
I historical  research,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the 
1 early  history  of  institutions.  Sir  John  Phear’s  Aryan 
! village  is  not  exclusively  Aryan,  however,  as  indeed 
Mr.  Fenton’s  book  shows,  because  its  main  features  are 
^ discovered  among  the  Semitic  races,  and  notably  among 
I the  Hebrews.  Thus  we  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
I the  title  assumed  by  the  first-named  book;  but  there 
I our  quarrelling  ends.  The  book  gives  such  an  in- 
j teresting  group  of  details  connected  with  the  primitive 


village  community — details  that  are  not  given  in  Sir 
Henry  Maine’s  works — that  it  will  be  found  exceedingly 
valuable  for  those  who,  like  Mr.  Fenton,  go  outside  the 
restrictions  of  race  for  their  researches.  The  chapters 
on  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  villages  and  on  domestic  life 
are  especially  valuable,  and  if  space  permitted  we  could 
group  many  interesting  parallels  between  the  customs 
recorded  here  and  those  extant  in  our  own  country  and 
elsewhere.  The  cultivating  community  in  India  is  the 
unit  of  social  and  political  life,  and  to  its  discovery  we 
owe  the  key  to  much  that  was  wholly  inexplicable  in 
European  history.  Mr.  Fenton  has  applied  the  self- 
same key  to  the  unlocking  of  some  strange  passages  and 
incidents  in  Hebrew  life  and  in  the  Biblical  narrative. 
With  some  masterly  touches  of  historical  comparison, 
we  have  such  stories  as  those  of  Judah  and  Tamar  and 
Lot’s  daughters  reduced,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  ele- 
vated, to  historical  incidents  of  the  most  important 
description.  Mr.  Fenton  has  laboured  to  be  brief  in  his 
exposition  of  his  theories,  and  occasionally,  we  fear,  he 
has  become  somewhat  obscure ; for  the  steps  between 
one  group  of  examples  and  another — a Teutonic  group, 
say,  and  the  Hebrew  group — are  not  always  made  clear 
without  reference  to  the  notes  in  the  margin.  To  both 
works,  however,  if  they  do  contain  such  slight  faults 
as  those  we  have  mentioned,  we  cordially  give  our 
endorsement  of  their  great  value  to  the  student  of  early 
social  life.  Both  Hindoo  and  Hebrew  history  present 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  past.  The  Hindoos  have  pro- 
gressed to  a certain  point,  never  reaching  civilization, 
and  have  then  crystallized.  The  Hebrews  have  progressed 
through  some  phases  of  civilized  life  and  then  broken  to 
pieces  as  a nation,  but  leaving  behind  a wonderful  lite- 
rature, embodying  the  survivals  of  a primitive  society. 

The  Bibliography  of  Thackeray.  A Bibliographical  List, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  of  the  Published 
Writings  in  Prose  and  V'^erse  and  the  Sketches  and 
Drawings  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (from 
1829  to  1880) . ( Elliot  Stock.) 

The  lengthy  title-page  of  this  handsome  book,  to  the 
preface  of  which  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  is 
appended,  sufficiently  describes  the  first  part  of  its 
contents,  which  begins  with  the  Cambridge  Snob  of  1829 
and  ends  with  the  U^niversity  etchings  published  by 
Sotheran  & Co.  in  1878.  To  this  succeeds  a short  section 
entitled  ‘‘  Thackerayana.”  Those  who  know  the  steady 
patience  and  conscientious  inquiry  entailed  by  such 
undertakings  will  not  under-estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's  labours.  Much  that  he  has  painfully  col- 
lected here,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Punch  and 
Fraser  periods,  will  probably  be  new  to  the  lovers  of 
Thackeray,  and  should  earn  him  their  genuine  gratitude. 
Having  said  so  much,  we  may  safely  make  such  minor 
suggestions  as  'occur  to  us.  It  should,  we  think,  be 
added  that  the  original  sketches  for  Jerrold’s  Men  of  Cha- 
racter are  now  in  the  Forster  collection  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  the  pleasant  legend  recorded  in  the  notes 
to  Locker’s  London  Lyrics  respecting  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring  might  fitly  find  a place  under  that  title.  The 
“Thackerayana”  (as  Mr.  Shepherd  admits)  are  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  No  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Nassau 
W.  Senior’s  excellent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  of  1854, 
or  to  Taine’s  remarkable  study  in  the  Jlistoire  de  la 
Litterature  Anglaise,  1864,  vol.  iv.  pp.  71-149,  a paper  of 
infinitely  more  authority  and  importance  than  one  or  two 
others  that  are  here  carefully  chronicled.  There  are  also 
articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Review,  the  Edinburgh  again,  and  Temple  Bar, 
which  are  well  worth  recording.  If  fuller  details  of 
these  are  desired  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  supply  them. 
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Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Genealocjical  Notes.  Reprinted 

from  the  Leigh  Chronicle.  Edited  by  Josiah  Rose. 

Vol.  I.  (Leigh,  Chronicle  Office.) 

The  presetit  reprint  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  atten- 
tion wliich  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  study  of 
local  antiquities,  the  popularization  of  which  by  the  aid 
of  newspapers  was  due,  we  believe,  to  Dr.  Kendrick  of 
'Warrington,  a diligent  investigator  into  the  history  of 
his  own  neighbourhood.  Leigh  is  a market  town  and 
parish  in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby ; and  of  the 
numerous  places  of  that  name  in  England  this  of 
Lancashire  is  the  only  place  where  the  old  pronunciation 
of  the  name  by  the  natives  approaches  that  peculiar 
guttural  sound  which  is  an  indication  of  their  descent 
from  a pure  Teutonic  stock.  The  sound  of  the  ancient 
appellation  is  still  to  be  detected  in  the  old  orthographies 
of  the  name.  In  the  Taxatio  of  Pope  Nicholas,  1291,  it 
is  called  Leithe,  and  subsequently  Lethe,  Legih,  Leght. 
In  the  Inqxdsitio  Nonarxini,  1341,  it  is  spelled  Leegh; 
and  later  forms  were  Ley,  lacgh,  and  Leigh.  Nearly  all 
the  early  references  to  the  place  centre  round  the 
church,  the  advowson  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
De  Westleighs  and  Urmestons.  The  registers,  which 
begin  in  1560,  are  being  reprinted  by  the  present  vicar. 
The  modern  development  of  the  town  dates  from  the 
introduction  of  canals.  The  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
the  county  itself  derived  considerable  impetus  from  the 
ingenuity  of  Thomas  Ilighs,  a reed-maker  of  Leigh,  who 
in  1764  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  first  spinning 
jenny,  and  in  1767  to  have  invented  the  water  frame, 
afterwards  improved  and  more  extensively  introduced 
by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  guondam,  Lancashire 
barber. 

In  addition  to  many  church  notes  the  volume  before 
us  contains  numerous  abstracts  of  local  deeds,  lists  of 
Lancashire  sheriffs  and  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  Lancashire  registers  from  the  Blue-Book 
of  1831.  Not  a little  space  is  devoted  to  scraps  of  town 
lore.  AVe  peruse  with  much  pleasure  the  appraisers’ 
inventory  of  the  books  of  Miles  Stanilish,  of  the  Lanca- 
shire faniily  of  that  name  (p.  129),  from  which  it  is  seen 
that  the  American  poet  had  good  authority  for  the 
selection  of  the  three  prominent  books  : — 

“ Bariffe’s  Artillery  Guide,  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Ctesar 

Out  of  the  Latin  translated  by  Arthur  Goldinge  of 
London, 

And,  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them  was  stand- 
ing the  Bible.” 

A singular  case  of  cursing  in  Leigh  Church  by  bell,  book, 
and  candle  in  1474  is  described  at  p.  149.  In  the  account 
of  AVilliam  Ryley,  Lancaster  Herald,  Milton’s  inter- 
course with  that  person  is  referred  to  (p.  249).  It 
appears  that  the  depositions  quoted  by  Froude  (Hist. 
Eng.,  i.  468-9,  ed.  1872)  were  taken  at  Ley  {i.e.  Leigh) 
in  1533,  and  that  it  was  a vicar  of  Leigh  who  gave 
evidence  against  a “naughty”  brother  for  slanderous 
words  about  the  new  Queen  Anne  (p.  99) : “ And  Sr. 
Richard  Clerke  vyker  of  Leegh  deposith  & saith  that  the 
XX  day  of  July  last  past  he  rede  a proclamacion  at 
Croston  in  the  Howse  of  John  Blakestons  concerning 
Lady  Katharin  Princess-dowager,  whiche  Sr.  Jamys 
Harrison  priest  hering  the  said  proclamacion  said  that 
Quene  Katharyn  was  Queue,  And  that  Nan  Bullen  shuld 
not  be  Quene,  nor  the  King  to  be  no  King  but  on  his 
bering.”  The  last  word,  it  is  noticeable,  is  printed 
hearing  by  Froude,  and  htrying  (as  if  burying)  by  others ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  behaviour. 
The  chief  family  names  of  the  parish  of  Leigh  are 
Atherton,  Bradshaw,  Culcteth,  Hindley,  Holcroft, 
Mather,  Harkie,  Tyldeeley,  Willoughby,  concerning 


whom  we  have  here  much  information,  made  readily 
available  by  an  excellent  index. 

Das  Magazin  (Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Friedrich),  under  the 
editorship  of  Eduard  Engel,  entered  upon  the  jubilee 
year  of  its  existence  with  the  number  for  Jan.  1,  1881. 
Founded  by  Joseph  Lehmann,  under  the  inspiration,  as 
we  are  told  by  Berthold  Auerbach,  of  the  two  cardinal 
ideas,  “ humanity  and  universal  literature,”  this  well- 
known  organ  of  culture  remains  true  to  the  key-note 
struck  at  its  foundation.  The  names  of  Auerbach,  Paul 
Ileyse,  Felix  Dahn,  and  others  among  the  contributors 
for  1881,  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  its  old  reputation. 
Italy,  England,  and  France,  as  the  subject-matter  of  some 
of  the  principal  articles,  mark  the  cccumenicity  of  the 
field  of  thought  opened  to  its  readers.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  jubilee  year  will  be  one  of  successes  to  Das 
Magazin. 

Modern  Thought  for  January  contains  the  first  instal- 
ment of  Dr.  Eduard  von  Hartmann’s  series  of  articles  on 
“ Religious  Development  in  India.”  The  account  there 
given  of  Brahmanic  Acosmism  and  of  the  development 
by  the  Hindoo  mind  of  an  objective  into  a subjective 
Monism  contains  some  very  hard  reading.  So  far  as  we 
can  yet  judge.  Dr.  von  Hartmann’s  view  of  Brahmanism 
is  a considerably  higher  one  than  that  usually  taken. 


Among  Messrs.  Longmans’  announcements  are : The 
Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  by  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, D.C.L  , LL.D., — A Cabinet  Edition  of  ]\Ir.  J.  A. 
Froude's  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century, — History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Prof.  Rawlin- 
son, — English  Authors;  specimens  of  English  Poetry  and 
Prose  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  with 
references  throughout  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  by  Thomas  Arnold, — 
Biogragxhical  Stxidies,  by  the  late  AValter  Bagehot, 
M.A., — Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  by  Walter  C. 
Perry, — Vol.  III.  of  Boase  and  Courtney’s  Bihliotheccs 
Cormibieyisis. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  has  in  preparation  A Collection  of 
Ancient  Carols,  previous  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with 
Accompanying  Tunes. 


IJottrciS  tn  Corrr^ijanRcnttf. 

We  mxist  call  special  attentionlo  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  bo  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  S.  B.  (Dublin). — The  person  referred  to  is  Aaron 
Hill.  Vide  Carruthers’s  Life  of  Pope,  second  edit.,  1857, 
p.  283. 

A.  F.  (“Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground”). — See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  4'''  S.  viii.  559. 

E.  M.  (“  The  Tears  of  the  Cruets  ”). — You  will  find 
the  text  of  the  above  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  4‘i>  S.  viii.  300. 

Inqoirer. — The  Indexes  to  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  out  of  print,  but  those  for 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Series  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception, 
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— A.  W.  Elmore,  R. A. —French  Pronunciation— “ Elgin- 
brod”=Awlbore,  125  — Longevity  — A Wren’s  Nest  in 
January,  126. 

QUERIES  Letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  : Charles  Congreve- 
Swimming — “Charnico” — Old  Caricatures — “Married  by 
the  Clog  and  Shoe” — “Never  out  of  the  Fleshe,”  *c. — 
Arms  on  a Book-plate,  126 — An  Enlightened  Bishop— Roman 
I Inscription— A Hell  Fire  Club — “Letters  from  England” — 
“ Rawdon  Papers” — “Lady  Lift  Clump” — Nevin— “To 
Rule  the  Roast ’’—Bacon’s  Ideas  as  to  Heat,  127— Foreign 
Descriptions  of  England — The  Ten  Tribes- “ Head  ” and 
“ Type”— Cowley  and  Sprat— Naval  Tactics— Charles  II. ’s 
Hunting  Box — Authors  Wanted,  123. 

REPLIES: — Darvell  Gadarn,  128— Arms  of  the  See  of  York, 
129— Sorts  of  Ales— Book-plates,  130— Flamingo,  131— Ger- 
many, why  so  called — “ Give  Grass,”  132 — Salamanders  in 
Armorial  Bearings— Crows  and  Fir  Cones— Obituary  Verses 
—“Miser” — St.  Mary’s,  Dover,  133  — F.  Mosley — A.  Twy- 
man— St.  Godvvald — “ Sprayed ’’—Historic  Doubts  on  the 
Xife  and  Reign  of  Richard  HI.,  134— Luiz  de  Camoens — 
Lincoln  Cathedral  Bells — Mummy  Wheat— Lyne  Family,  135 
—Hogarth’s  Residence  in  Cirencester— Books  published  by 
Subscription  — Manslaughter=Man's  laughter — What  is  a 
Mountain?  136— Ancient  Portraits— “ Commentary  vpon 
! Du  Bartas,’  137—“ Cock  Robin  ” a Substitute  for  “Robert”  ? 
— Mrs.  "VVindimore— Authors  Wanted,  138. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— Croft's  Elyot’s  “ Gouernour  Tenny- 
j son  Turner’s  “Collected  Sonnets” — Delaborde’s  “ Chartes 
I de  I’Abbaye  de  N.D.  de  Josapbat” — Chambers  s “Threip- 
I lands  of  Fingask,”  &c. 

: Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 


Sotr^. 

LITURGIA  ANGLICANA. 

LATIN  COMMON  PRATER,  S.P.C.K. 

In  the  interest  of  literature,  if  from  no  higher 
■motive,  I venture  to  note  the  little  Latin  Prayer 
now  on  sale  at  the  depot  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  as  a book  of  false 
’ pretence. 

It  has  no  Proper  Lesson  nor  Psalm  Table,  no 
Tables  of  any  kind,  no  Calendar,  no  “ Order  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  daily  to  he  said  and 
I used  throughout  the  year,”  that  is,  no  “ Ornaments 
: ’Rubric  ” whatever. 

These  are  among  the  book’s  sins  of  omission  ; 
i its  sins  of  commission  are  many  and  great. 

. Take  the  Collects  of  Morning  and  Ev'ening 
I Prayer  with  those  for  Sundays,  Holy-days,  At,  and 
j After,  Communion.  Sixty-four  of  these,  translated 
■from  the  Latin  of  Sarum  into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  are  here  rendered  back  from  the  English 
j into  a Latin  which  is  not  that  of  Sarum  nor  of  the 
I English  Church  at  all,  but  of  the  translator  only  ; 

while  that  of  the  Versicles,  the  Litany,  and  several 
1 other  collects  is  more  or  less  gratuitously  tampered 
with.  Only  four  come  within  the  scope  of  fair 
and  honest  treatment,  and  even  they  are  meddled 
with  needlessly. 


I have  not  taken  into  account  the  prayers  in  the 
Occasional  Offices,  as  they  are  called,  though  they 
offer  as  great  a divergence  from  their  Latin 
originals  in  the  old  English  Manual  as  do  the 
Daily  Collects  from  those  of  the  Portiforium  and 
Missal.  This,  in  a book  so  issued,  ought  not  to 
be.  W.  J.  B. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  BAPTISTS  OP  CORK. 

(Concluded  from  y.  43.) 

“Chapter  IV. — Concerning  the  Methodists. 

“ About  1746  one  IVilliams  came  here  from  Dublin  ; at 
his  first  landing  in  this  kingdom  he  di'l  not  bear  any 
commission  from  John  Wesley,  yet  from  his  success  in 
Dublin  this  gentleman  was  so  far  induced  to  become  his 
patron,  tliat  he  directed  Mr.  Swimlel  to  accompany  him, 
and  ’tis  certain  that  in  this  city  he  -(vas  accounted  a 
Metliodist  preacher;  ids  delivery  was  very  popular. 
Their  novelty  of  preaching  in  the  fields  and  seeming 
zeal  gained  them  a multitude  of  hearers;  tliis  gave 
umbrage  to  the  magistrates  ; besides  there  was  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  working  people  were  interrupted 
from  their  labour,  and  while  they  ran  after  such 
preachers,  their  families  at  home  were  left  destitute. 
But  the  more  they  were  persecuted  tlie  more  they  in- 
creased. A few  instances  of  their  behaviour  to  the 
Baptists  shall  suffice  ; — 

“Mrs.  Mary  Frau' is,  'U'ho  continued  her  communion 
with  us  to  the  last,  died  Oct.  18,  1749.  The  Methodists 
had  possession  of  the  body,  and  would  reply  to  no 
messages,  tho’  brother  John  Austin  wrote,  and  six  mem- 
bers proposed  to  attend  the  funeral  and  hold  up  the  pall ; 
however,  as  she  was  to  be  buried  in  tlie  Baptist  grave- 
yard, Mr.  Gibbons  had  notice  of  the  funeral,  attended 
the  corpse  to  the  grave,  where  he  gave  a short  discourse, 
as  usual;  a large  company  of  Methodists  attended  with  a 
mob,  who  threw  stones  and  beat  one  or  two  women. 

“ Mrs.  Wilson,  after  baptism,  July  28,  1749,  on  her 
return  home  was  hated  by  her  husband,  a zealous 
Methodist. 

“Mrs.  Bentley  requested  Mr.  diaries  Wesley,  of  whom 
she  had  a high  opinion,  to  be  the  administrator,  to  which 
he  consented,  being  of  opinion,  as  he  said,  that  it  looked 
more  like  primitive  practice  to  perform  it  in  a river  than 
in  a baptistry,  and  desired  Mr.  Gibbons  to  go  witli  him 
to  look  out  for  a convenient  place,  which  they  forced 
about  a mile  beyond  Carrigrohan.  Mr.  Wesley,  however, 
left  Cork  without  having  performed  the  ceremony.” 

At  this  time  the  Methodists  seem  to  have  com- 
pletely absorbed  the  Baptists  in  Cork. 

“ A list  of  members  in  Cork  under  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Gibbons,  Oct.  26,  1757.  [Men,  44;  women,  26;  names, 
&c.,  given.] 

“March  14,  1758.— John,  second  son  of  Freeman 
Rogers,  of  Bally-Navin,  co.  Tipperary,  E.-q.,  departed  ; his 
mother  was  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  late  John 
Falkiiier,  of  Dublin,  Esq.;  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
Riggs  Falkiner,  of  Cork.  Funeral  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Gibbons. 

“June  4,  1758. — Mrs.  Lucy  Rose,  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  Woods,  departed ; she  lived  with  her  daughter  at 
Bailinhassig,  co.  Cork,  and  was  past  ninety  years. 
Funeral  sermon  by  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards. 

“ June,  1758. — A general  meeting  at  Waterford  ; minis- 
ters attending,  Mr.  James  North.  Mr.  William  Bolton,  Mr. 
Morgan  Edwards  ; principal  business,  ordination  of  Mr 
Philips  to  he  their  pastor.” 

Here  follows  a letter  from  the  Church  of  Cork. 
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“June,  1759. — The  association  was  held  in  Dublin; 
ministers  attendinp:,  Daniel  Mum,  William  Bolton, 
Samuel  Edwards,  James  North,  — Philips,  and  Morgan 
Edwards,  who  was  dismissed  from  Cork  for  decline  of  mem- 
bers, ascribed  to  his  heavy  preaching.  It  happened  Mr. 
John  Knight  visited  Cork,  invited  on  trial  by  the  Presby- 
terians, who  bad  but  one  pastor  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  Not  knowing  be  was  a Baptist  bis  preaching 
was  generally  acceptable  to  that  people ; he  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Eliaz  Edwards,  of  London.  Ob- 
jecting to  the  smallness  of  501.  yearly,  he  accepted  601., 
and  arrived  here  Nov.  30,  1759. 

“April  12,1760. — Elinor,  wife  of  John  Kogers,  clothier, 
was  interred  in  the  Baptist  burying-ground.  Funeral 
sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Gibbons. 

“May  11. — Miles  Crowley,  a youth  about  twenty  years, 
baptized  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  preached.  He  w'as  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  nephew  to  Rev.  Mr.  Crowley,  P.P.,  near 
Bandon  ; he  was  educated  at  Poitiers,  in  France,  for  the 
priesthood,  where  his  family  had  a right  to  send  two 
from  an  ancient  donation,  but  the  air  of  the  place  prov- 
ing prejudicial  to  his  health,  he  was  removed,  by  the 
advice  of  physicians,  to  Bordeaux,  when  he  got  acquainted 
with  some  French  Huguenots.  On  his  return  to  Ireland 
— having  a difference  with  his  uncle — he  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  French  in  Bandon.  He  came  to  Cork 
in  great  distress,  and  meeting  Mr.  Knight  in  the  Baptists 
graveyard,  he  persuaded  him  to  join  their  body. 

“ Friday,  May  23,  1760. — A general  association  of  the 
Baptists  at  Cloughkeaton,  in  Lower  Ormond  ; messengers 
from  Cork,  Rev.  John  Knight,  Stephen  Mills,  and  Joseph 
Fowke. 

“July  8. — Dr.  John  Devereaux,  baptized. 

“June  17. — Mary,  wife  of  James  Reins,  clothier,  and 
daughter  of  James  Mayberry,  Waterford,  and  Mary, 
only  child  of  Mr.  Joshua  Harman,  clothier,  baptized. 

“July  20,  1761. — Thomas  Harman,  apprenticed  to 
John  H.,  baptized. 

“ July  31. — Matthew  Mason,  aged  forty,  buried  in  the 
Baptist  ground,  close  to  E.  wall,  near  the  middle,  son 
of  Rev.  Giles,  member  of  the  church  of  Swift’s  Alley, 
Dublin.  About  two  years  ago  he  came  to  Cork  as  book- 
keeper to  Mr.  Rigss  Falkiner. 

“August  17. — Mr.  ’fhomas  Barrett,  hosier,  baptized. 

“Jan.  24,  1761. — Mr.  John  Allen,  deacon,  deceased, 
buried  26th,  near  Mr.  Falkiner’s  tomb.  Feb.  1,  his  funeral 
sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  Heb.  iv.  12.  He  was 
born  in  tbe  West  of  England  ; his  brother  Francis  in- 
herits his  fortune  ; he  left  lOOL  to  the  use  of  the  church. 

“Jan.  7,  1761. — Frances  Francis,  buried  in  the 
Baptist  ground,  aged  seventy-four.  Her  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England;  she  left  three  sons. 

“Feb.  19,  1761.^ — Elinor  Packer  departed,  aged  eighty- 
eight;  buried  in  the  Baptist  ground. 

“April  19. — Miles  Crowley,  who  had  51.  yearly  from 
the  education  fund,  lodging  and  diet  gratis,  and  eight 
scholars  at  40s.  each  per  quarter,  was  207.  in  debt,  and 
bound  for  107.,  for  which  he  was  put  in  prison.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  to  secure  himself,  but  is  now  re- 
leased and  sent  to  his  regiment.” 

Here  follows  a lamentation  and  warning  about 
putting  trust  in  converts. 

“June  7,  1761. — Mr.  Knight  was  charged  with  certain 
misdemeanours,  and  .Tune  14th  it  was  resolved  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  this  Christian 
Church  to  admit  Mr.  Knight  to  preach  till  he  clears 
himself.  Mr.  Knight  replies  that  he  declines  being 
determined  by  the  church,  and  that  his  connexion  is 
dissolved. 

“June  28,  1761.” 

Here  follow  several  pages  relative  to  the  charges 


against  Mr.  Knight,  his  complicity  with  Miles 
Crowley,  and  departure  from  Cork. 

“ May  28, 1762. — The  elders  and  brethren  chose  Mr. 
James  North  to  be  moderator. 

“June  5,  1762. — Sarah  Reins  departed  (honest  but 
passionate). 

“June  6th. — Ann  Fowke,*  sen.,  departed,  aged  seventy- 
one  ; widow  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fowke  ; daughter  of  James 
Geale,  co.  Kilkenny;  grand-daughter,  by  mother’s  side, 
of  Col.  Lawrance,  one  of  Cromwell’s  officers. 

“ Feb.  29,  1764. — Rev.  Ebenezer  Gibbons  departed. 
He  was  born  in  London,  1699  ; came  to  Ireland  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  recommended  by  Mr.  Noble  ; educated 
in  Dublin  under  Mr.  Patrick  Fenton  ; at  an  early  age 
assisted  the  Rev.  Abdiel  Edwards,  Swift’s  Alley,  Dublin  ; 
supplied  the  congregation  of  Rahue,  co.  Westmeath;  in 
1729  invited  to  Cork.  His  body  lies  interred  in  the 
Baptist  burying-ground,  near  the  corner  of  the  north- 
west wall.  He  never  married.  On  his  demise,  the  Rev. 
James  North  was  approved  of,  though  others  mentioned 
Mr.  Needham,  of  Bristol,  who  declined  the  invitation. 

“April  8,  1764. — Stephen  Mills  wrote  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Wilkinson,  of  London,  who  recommended  Mr.  Walter 
Richards,  referring  to  Rev.  Mr.  Stennett  for  a 
character,  who  approved  of  Mr.  Walter  Richards;  he 
was  invited  to  Cork.  Mr.  Mills  enclosing  a draft  on  Mr. 
George  AVilkinson  for  ten  guineas  expenses,  he  arrived  in 
Cork  August  11,  1764. 

“ Oct.  28,  1764. — Samuel  Coe,  and  month  following 
Susanna,  his  relict ; both  interred  in  the  Baptist  burying- 
ground. 

“ March  24,  1765. — Daniel  Jones,  James  Emerson,  and 
Noah  Francis,  baptized  September  14.  Thomas  Jones, 
brother  of  above  Daniel,  baptized. 

“December  7. — Susanna,  wife  of  Joshua  Harman,  an 
eminent  clothier,  departed.  She  left  a daughter,  married 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hoskin. 

“ November  10. — Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Rogers, 
baptized. 

“June  15,  1766. — Mrj,  Duggan  and  Hannah,  her 
daughter,  baptized. 

“November. — William,  son  of  Joshua  Nunn,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Emerson,  baptized. 

“ Jan.  17,  1768, — Mr.  S.  Mills  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Weymouth,  of  Exeter,  relating  to  Mr.  John 
Knight,  now  a prisoner  in  Coventry  gaol,  accused  of 
scandalous  offences.  Answer:  they  never  gave  a testi- 
monial to  Mr.  Knight,  and  enclosing  some  letters  from 
Miles  Crowley.  Signed  : Stephen  Mills,  J.  Fowke,  Tho. 
Cassey,  Tho.  Trayer,  Fran.  Tidd,  John  Austin,  F.  Francis, 
John  Osburn,  Stephen  Sikes,  John  Thompson  Rogers. 
Present,  AValter  Richards,  pastor. 

“ Jan.  29,  1769. — Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pilson, 
and  Susanna,  his  wife,  baptized. 

“May  20,  1770. — John  Devereaux,  M.D.,  departed. 

“June  6. — Stephen,  son  of  Thomas  Mills,  banker,  of 
Cork,  and  Hannah,  now  married  to  Rev,  James  North, 
departed,  aged  fourty-one.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Francis  Taylor,  and  left  by  her  two  sons,  'Thomas  and 
Stephen,  and  two  daughters,  Hannah  and  Mary.  He 
was  partner  with  Riggs  Falkiner,  Esq.  Funeral  sermon 
preached  from  Eccles.  ix.  10.  His  eldest  son  died  in 
Bristol,  1771,  and  is  buried  with  his  father. 

“Jan.  10,  1771. — Mrs.  Frances  North,  daughter  of 
Susanna  Pilson,  wife  of  Eli  North,  departed,  aged  nine- 
teen. Funeral  sermon  from  Job  xiv.  2. 

“ Jan.  20.— John,  son  of  Michael  Lewis,  of  Inch,  near 
Kilkenny,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  Minchin,  departed, 


I * Anne  Fowke.  A diary  kept  by  this  lady  is  in  the 
1 possession  of  the  writer. 
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aged  twenty-six.  He  was  a partner  with  Thomas  Jones, 
ot  this  city. 

“ March  21.— George  Young,  jun.,  bred  a Presbyterian, 
■baptized. 

“May  11. — Susanna  Pilson  departed,  aged  sixty-five. 
She  left  three  children  : John  Osborn,  Daniel  Jones,  and 

■ Thomas  Jones.  Funeral  sermon  by  Kev.  Mr.  Richards, 

“Sep.  30,  1772. — Mrs.  Ruth  Ellis  departed.” 

Members  of  the  B.aptist  church,  Cork,  1774  ; 
meu,  34  ; women,  24. 

“April  2,  1775.— Whereas  the  wall  of  the  burying- 
; ground  belonging  to  this  church  is  in  a ruinous  condition  ; 
for  preserving  same — Resolved,  that  no  person  shall  in 
future  be  interred  without  the  sums  following  being 
paid,  over  and  above  what  may  be  allowed  the  sexton 
for  opening  the  ground  : For  every  member,  2s'.  %}^d. 
For  husbands,  wives,  children,  &c.,  deemed  nominal 
' Baptists,  2s.  8.W.  For  relations  who  may  be  desired  to 
; be  buried  in  said  ground,  with  the  consent  of  the  church, 

■ 5s.  5(7.  Poor  members  to  be  buried  gratis. 

“ J une  2. — An  association  in  Dublin.  Pastor  Richards 
I and  Deacon  Fowke  attended  from  Cork,  who  carried  a 
. letter  to  observe  the  last  Friday  in  July  as  a day  of  fast- 
I ing  and  prayer  for  the  distressed  state  of  our  brethren 
, in  America. 

' “July  23.— The  church  met,  and  after  mature  delibe- 
ration it  was  resolved,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public 
I affairs  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  observe  such  a 
; day,  as  our  enemies  might  misrepresent  it  as  abetting 
, the  Americans,  whom  the  Government  deem  rebels  and 
I traitors  to  the  State,  and  in  consequence  draw  persecu- 
; tion  on  ourselves ; a letter  was  sent  explaining  the 
I reasons  for  non-observance. 

I “April  24,  1777. — Noah,  son  of  Joseph  Francis  and 
j Mary  Packer,  departed. 

' “Jan.  25,  1779. — Eliza,  wife  of  Henry  AVarril,  and 
{ daughter  of  Mary  Trine,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 

I forsook  her  and  went  to  America, 

I “ March  7. — Joseph  Francis  departed. 

I “May  25, 1780. — Joseph,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fowke, 

! pastor  of  the  church  of  Waterford,  by  Anne,  daughter 
I of  Joseph  Geale,  Esq.,  co.  Kilkenny,  departed,  aged 
! sixty-seven  years.  He  married  Anne  Hendrick.  He 
; accepted  an  invitation  from  his  brother  Laurence,  a 
: merchant  in  Lisbon.  He  published  an  account  of  the 
; great  earthquake  in  1755,  when  he  was  in  England, 

I from  a letter  he  received  from  his  brother.  In  1765 
I he  succeeded  to  Laurence’s  fortune,  and  assigned  his 
business  to  his  two  elder  sons,  devoting  his  time  to  his 
! books.  He  died  in  Prince’s  Street.  His  person  was 
; about  the  middle  size,  large  boned,  muscular,  and  well- 
I made.  He  was  always  thin  in  flesh,  so  that  he  was 
! active,  and  could  bear  fatigue  a few  days  before  his 
death  much  better  than  many  who  were  not  half  hie 
j age.  His  hair, before  it  was  silvered  by  time,  was  dark; 

■ his  complexion  fair,  or,  rather,  a kind  of  fair  sallow  ; his 
I eyes  grey ; and  his  whole  countenance  composed  of 
I gravity  and  thoughtfulness.  He  was  the  originator  of  a 
( fund  for  a free  debating  society,  of  which  he  was  the 
j principal  speaker. 

Members  in  Cork,  1780  : men,  74  ; women,  32. 

j “ 1792. — Lectures  were  given  to  the  youth  of  the 

Baptist  church,  Cork.  The  pastor  drew  up  elements  of 
I geography,  lectures  on  the  seasons,  &c.  In  1793  lectures 
■on  astronomy  were  given.  1794-5,  a compendium  of 
' ethics  was  committed  to  memory;  lectures  on  vegeta- 
I tion,  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  great  events 
I of  history,  parables,  &c.  1796,  a compendium  of 

I geometry  was  drawn  up.  Biography,  lectures  on 
I .animated  nature,  &o.  1797,  the  young  people  were 


employed  in  speaking  to  various  themes,  chosen  by 
themselves.  The  pastor,  after  examining  them,  gave  a 
lecture  on  each.^  1798,  lectures  were  given  on  the 
British  constitution,  ontology,  the  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, &c.  Tlieso  lectures  were  well  attended  by 
persons  of  different  religious  denominations,  in  number 
about  forty.” 

This  register  contains  notices  of  all  events  that 
took  place  in  the  community  ; such  as  accounts  of 
the  meetings  of  the  body,  names  of  those  who 
attended,  lengthy  abstracts  of  funeral  sermons, 
notices  of  unworthy  members.  There  is  now  no 
regular  Baptist  congregation  in  Cork,  the  remain- 
ing members  having  attached  themselves  to  other 
religious  sects.  The  chapel — with  its  baptistry — is 
occupied  from  time  to  time  by  different  Christian 
denominations  for  religious  meetings.  R.  C, 

Cork. 


Brasses  in  Loughborough  Church,  co. 
Leicester. — Since  the  restoration  of  this  grand 
old  church  in  1864,  the  few  remaining  brasses 
have  been  fixed  to  the  south  wall  of  the  tower. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  On  the  upper  side  is  a greatly  worn  and 
almost  illegible  inscription,  in  three  lines,  to  Giles 
Jordan  and  Margaret  his  wife,  1455 — not  1415, 
as  Burton  and  Nichols.  In  1803  Nichols  gives 

this  reading  ; “Here  lieth  Giles  Jordan and 

Marg’et  his  wife  under  this  stone,  late  fischmong’ 

of  Londo’  fundour  ap ” The  centre  part  of 

his  figure,  and  the  whole  of  hers  remain.  Burton, 
in  1622,  gives  these  arms  : Quarterly,  Argent, 
three  mullets  gules  ; and  Sable,  a chevron  or  be- 
tween three  garbs  argent  ; but  they  were  gone  in 
1803. 

On  the  back  of  the  above  inscription  is  this  to 
Elizabeth  Lisle  : — • 

“Orate  p’  aiabus  Elizabeth  lisle  niip  filie  Joh’is 
Ccrff  vni®  Rememorator  de  Sccio  Regis  He’rici  Sexti  | 
Otuelis  lisle  filij  et  Joh’ne  filie  d’ce  Elizabeth  q®  obier’nt 
t’mino  s’ci  Hillarij  Anno  X’V'II'’.  ejusdem  Regis.” 

Probably  this  contained  some  error,  and  so  the 
brass  was  used  by  the  founder  for  another  cus- 
tomer. Giles  Jordan’s  tomb  formerly  stood  near 
the  old  vestry  door,  in  the  south  transept.  I 
much  wish  that  some  experienced  person  would 
try  and  decipher  the  worn  inscription. 

2.  An  inscription  in  two  lines  to  Thomas  Mar- 
chall,  as  follows  : — 

“ Hie  jacent  Thomas  Marchall  marchand  de  loght- 
borht  & agnes  ux’  ejus  qui  quid’  | Thomas  obiit  XXXD. 
die  mens’  Julij  a’no  d’ni  M°GCCC“LXXX'’  quor’  aia’ba 
p'iciet’  deus.” 

Above  are  two  figures,  and  two  groups  of  children. 
This  brass  was  formerly  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
nave,  in  a cross  aisle  facing  the  south. 

3.  The  fragment  of  an  inscription  to  Robert 

Fry,  rector  of  Loughborough,  and  deputy  keeper 
of  the  king’s  privy  seal,  1435  : “ cessionem 

j gloriose  | virginis  marie  p’piciet’  deus.  Ame’.” 
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Belovr,  on  a second  oblong  plate,  are  these 
lines  : — 

“ Nomine  Frje  dictus  subtus  jacet  ccce  Robertas 

Puluere  coiistriictus,  quondam  dictamine  certua 

Piiimti  fuit  is  subcustus  nempe  sigilli 

Lughtburfji  Rector,  paradisum  det  deua  illi.” 

This  brass  was  formerly  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  Ralph  Sheldon,  in  his  church  notes 
(Bibl.  Bodl.,  A.  Wood  MS.,  C.  11.  8550),  gives 
this  fuller  inscription  : — 

“+  Hie  jacet  D’ns  Robertas  Frye  quondam  rector 

istius  ecclesite  qui  quidem  Robertas  obijt 1435,  cujus 

aim  p’  intercesiionem,”  &c.,  as  above. 

His  figure  was  gone  before  1790,  and  a portion  of 
Sheldon’s  inscription  ; another  portion  has  dis- 
appeared since  1866. 

4.  The  matrix  alone  remains  of  a handsome 
brass,  which  formerly  lay  near  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel,  to  Robert  Leinington,  merchant  of  the 
staple,  and  his  wife,  1512,  but  not  a fragment  of 
the  brass  remains.  In  1790  a portion  of  the 
canopy  was  in  existence,  also  a shield  of  the 
merchants  of  the  staple ; in  1622  there  was 
another  shield  of  the  arms  of  Remington. 

In  1790  there  was  an  inscription  to  William 
Goodwine,  lu92,  which  may  be  found  in  Nichols. 
Also  a tomb  to  Gilbert  IMeriug,  1481.  But  there 
is  now  no  trace  of  either. 

^y.  G.  I)iMOCK  Fletcheh,  B.A. 

Oxford. 

An  Afghan  War  Dinner  Menu. — The  bill  of 
fare  of  a dinner  given  to  Major-General  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts,  on  his  return  from  Afghanistan, 
seems  to  me  ingeniously  worded,  and  worthy  of 
a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Government  House, 

Hiner  lAi  20  Ootobre. 

Poiages. 

Consomme  au  Eoldat  victorieux. 

Puree  A la  Kurrutu. 

Hors  d'CEiivrts. 

Petites  BombesA  la  Peiwar  Kotal,  sauce  Goorkba. 

ReUvis. 

Mouton  l oti  b.  I’Afghan. 

Poules  de  Charasiab  ii  la  blanc. 

Entrees. 

Le  Haebis  de  Sherpur  ii  la  IMabomed  Jan. 

Galantine  a la  General  Robeits. 

Cutelettes  sans  culottes  a la  quatre-vingt-douze, 
Rotis. 

Faisans  et  Perdreaux  rotis  b la  Ayoub. 

Asperges  en  brandies. 

Entremets. 

Pudding  de  IMarza. 

Pains  de  Kandahar  a la  Gbazi  blanc. 

Officiers  Russes  en  paille.” 

H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

Cure  of  Disease  by  Metastasis. — There  is 
a story  told  of  an  American  physician  who,  sum- 
moned to  visit  a variolous  child,  frankly  admitted 


that  he  was  “ not  posted  up  in  pustules.”  He- 
was,  nevertheless,  equal  to  tlie  occasion.  “Give 
the  little  cuss,”  said  he,  “ some  of  this  ar  powder ; 
I reckon  it  ’ll  throw  him  into  convulsions.  When 
he’s  in  ’em  you  ’ll  send  for  me — I ’m  a stunner  at 
fits  ! ” The  medical  attendants  of  Louis  XI.  had 
possibly  found  themselves  in  a similar  predica- 
ment, as  may  be  inferred  from  certain  letters,  in. 
the  monarch’s  handwriting,  said  to  be  preserved 
at  Bruges,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  our  Lady 
of  Sales.  They  are  addressed  to  the  prior,  and 
the  first  runs  as  follows  ; — 

“Maitre  Pierre,  men  ami,  je  vous  prie,  corame  je  puis, 
que  priez  hicessamment  Dieu  et  Notre  Dame  de  Sales,  que 
leur  plaisir  soit  de  m’envoyer  la  fievre  quarte,  car  j'ai 
une  maladie,  dont  les  pbysiciens  disent,  que  je  ne  puis 
guerir  sans  Pavoir ; et  quatid  je  I’aurai,  je  vous  le  ferai 
savoir  incontinent.  Fait  h Tours  le  6 Decembre. 

Louis.” 

The  prayer  of  faith  appears  to  have  had  the  ex- 
pected effect  of  the  American’s  powder,  for  a few 
months  later  the  king  w.rote  once  more  to  Maitre 
Pierre  : — 

“ Monsieur  le  Prieur,  je  vous  prie  que  veuilliez  encore 
prier  de  nouveau  Notre  Dame  de  Sales  pour  moi,  qu’elle 
mo  donne  guerison  parfaite.  Au  surplus,  ecrivez  moi, 
combien  il  faut  d’argent  pour  faire  un  beau  treillis 
devant  Notre  Dame.  Ecrit  b Paris  le  6 Avril.” 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  learn  that,  ac- 
cording to  my  authority  {Selections  from  the  most 
Celebrated  Foreign  Literary  Journals  and  other 
Periodical  Publications,  London,  1798,  2 vols. 
8vo.),  the  king,  when  cured,  did  not  neglect  ta 
pay  his  sostrum  to  his  kind  intermediatrix,  “ our 
dear  Lady  of  Sales.”  The  silver  grating  was  made, 
and  remained  in  the  church  till  the  year  1562, 
when  it  was  “ carried  ofl’”  by  the  Huguenots. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Peterborough  Cathedral  Library. — Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  your  readers 
that  this  lib)  ary  contains  some  exceedingly  precious 
specimens  of  Elizabethan  literature. 

I saw  there  Greene’s  Groatsivorth  of  Wit  and 
Meres’s  IVit's  Treasury,  so  well  known  to  Shak- 
sperian  students ; Sir  David  Lindsay’s  poems,  a 
book  of  great  price  ; and  Eitphues'  Shadoic,  also,  I 
believe,  very  rare.  There  is  an  early  copy  of 
Chaucer,  with  very  incorrect  spelling,  and  many 
other  works  which  I had  not  time  to  inspect.  I 
believe  this  collection  was  made  by  Bp.  White 
Kennet,  the  celebrated  antiquary. 

The  value  of  this  library  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  cathedral  body  till  quite  lately. 
It  is  kept  in  a cold  room  over  the  porch,  but  is,  I 
understand,  shortly  to  be  moved  to  more  suitable 
quarters.  F.  B.  B. 

[We  hope  some  good  friend  will  enable  us  to  add  a 
paper  on  the  library  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  to  the 
series  now  appearing  in  these  columns.]; 
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“COMMENTARIE  ON  TiTUS  ” (DATED  1619),  BY 
ir.  Taylor. — The  following  two  curious  passages 
ire  from  this  work  : — 

“ For  let  a man  read  and  etvdie  all  hig  dales,  all  Arts 
ind  Sciences ; let  him  bee  exquisite  in  tongues,  lan- 
ijuages,  and  all  commendable  literature,  (which  are 
jhings  excellent),  yet  let  him  neglect  this  knowledge 
i^rhich  heareih  ihe  bell  in  making  men  wise  vnto  Saluation, 
iiuch  an  one  can  neuer  haue  his  heart  framed  vnto  God- 
1 jiness.” — P.  22. 

! “And  how  Pavl  was  extraordinarily  pressed  into  this 
, ield,  euen  against  his  heart,  and  (as  we  say)  the  haire, 
tjippeareth  in  that  he  must  beo  beaten  downe  to  the 
(il {round,  strucke  starke  blinde,  eat  and  drink  nothing  in 
hree  dales,  that  of  an  extraordinary  waster  of  the 
Ihurch  he  might  become  an  extraordinary  chosen  uessel 
,0  pyblish  the  doctrine  ho  had  perseevted.” — P.  51. 

F.  A.  Tole. 

Stonehenge  ; Cor  Gawr. — The  Welsh  name 
for  Stonehenge  is  Cor  Gawr,  the  Circle  of  the 
Giants.  Cp.  Higden  (Rolls  ed.,  No.  41)  ; “ Uther 
Pendragon  ope  Merlini  vatis  adduxit  de  Hibernia 
Ooream  Gigantum  quee  nunc  in  planis  Sarum 
Stanhenges  dicitur”  (vol.  v.  p.  312).  “ Arturus 

sepultus  est  juxta  fratrem  suum  Aurelium  in  Corea 
Gigantum”  (p.  314).  A.  L.  Mayuew. 

A Quaint  Epitaph  in  Yazor  Churchyard. 
— The  following  epitaph  is  stated,  in  a magazine 
published  in  1’785,  to  have  been  “ copied  literally 
from  an  old  tombstone  in  Yazor  churchyard” 
(1  near  Bristol).  Does  this  epitaph  still  exist! 

“ Neare  to  this  Place 
Interrd  are  laid  five 
little  and  one  larger 
Maid  who  lived  Sweet 
Babes  but  little  Space 
But  Martha  lived  seaven 
Years  at  least  thrice  happy 
They  to  die  so  soun  for  had 
They  lived  its  ten  to  one  what 
others  do  they  would  have 
done  their  names  in  verse  I 
cant  compose  therefore  Ivo 
put  them  down  in  Prose 
Lucy  Mary  Suky  Sarah 
Elizabeth  and  Martha 
the  Children  of  Thomas 
Watkins  & Sibil  his  Wife 
of  this  Parish  of  Yazor.” 

J.  P.  E. 

Literary  Compliments. — In  Prof.  Mahaffy’s 
Descartes,  pp.  78-9,  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  philosopher.  An 
English  translator,  William  Molyneux,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Meditations,  says  that  the  work  of 
creation  as  recorded  in  Genesis  is  the  only  worthy 
parallel  he  can  find  to  the  wonderful  achievement 
of  Descartes.  “ At  last,”  he  says,  after  duly  re- 
cording the  preliminary  steps — “ At  last  by  a six 
Days  Labour  he  establishes  the  Fair  Fabrick  (as  I 
may  call  it)  of  the  Intellectual  World  on  founda- 
tions that  shall  never  be  shaken.  Then  sitting 
down  with  rest  and  satisfaction  he  looks  upon  this 


his  Off  spring,  and  Pronounces  it  Good.”  Reneri, 
an  early  and  warm  adherent,  wrote  to  Mersenne, 
Is  est  mea  lux,  meus  sol  ; ille  mihi  semper 
Deus.”  A recent  parallel  to  this  is  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne’s enthusiastic  tribute  to  Mazzini  in  Studies 
in  Song,  where  the  Italian  is  spoken  of  as 
“ God  only,  being  of  all  mankind 
Most  manlike 

as  being  great  “ as  very  Christ,”  and  as 

“ God,  clothed  upon  with  human  hours.” 

The  parallelism  is  curious,  and  comment  is  un- 
necessary. Thomas  Bayne. 

A.  W.  Elmore,  R.A.  — There  are  several  ex- 
hibits by  A.  W.  Elmore,  whom  I take  to  be  the 
same  artist  as  the  late  Academician.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  numbers  of  pictures  exhibited  by 
him:  Royal  Academy,  1834-80  (72  works); 
British  Institution,  1835-45  (10  works);  Suffolk 
Street,  1836-77  (9  works).  His  largest  pictures 
seem  to  be  “ Christ  crowned  with  Thorns”  (1838), 
9ft.  by  6ft.,  and  “Christ  Crucified”  (1839), 
10  ft.  3 in.  by  7 ft.  (both  at  the  British  Institution). 
He  sent  one  picture  to  the  British  Institution  after 
he  was  A.R.A.,  and  one  to  Sutiblk  Street  (summer 
exhibitions)  after  he  was  R.A. 

If  any  of  your  readers  know  A.  W.  Elmore  not 
to  be  the  Academician,  I should  be  glad  of  the 
information.  He  lived  at  the  following  places  : 
1835-7,  No.  9,  New  Cavendish  Street  ; 1838, 
No.  36,  Howland  Street ; 1839-43,  No.  7,  Cleve- 
land Street ; 1843-7,  No.  19,  Charles  Street, 
Middlesex  Hospital ; 1848-56,  No.  31,  Devon- 
shire Street  ; 1858-80,  No.  1,  St.  Albans  Road, 
Kensington.  Algernon  Graves. 

French  Pronunciation. — I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  any  French  grammar  a list  of  those 
words  in  which  well-educated  Frenchmen  fre- 
quently pronounce  the  final  consonant.  I allude 
to  such  words  as  vis,  tourneirs,  fils  (sing,  and 
plural),  tour,  sue,  Us,  &c.  The  list  would  not  be 
a long  one,  and  if  some  person  competent  to  do  it 
would  give  one  in  “N.  & Q.,”  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  many  foreigners.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

“ Elginbrod  ” = Awlbore. — Those  (and  their 
name  must  be  legion)  who  have  read  George  IMac 
Donald’s  novel,  'David  Elginbrod,  will  remember 
the  learned  disquisition  of  the  tutor,  Hugh  Suther- 
land, on  the  etymology  of  the  name  Elginbrod. 
The  word  is  shown  to  have  been  corrupted  from 
Elsinbrod,  and  it  is  further  shown  that  the  name 
in  that  form  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  first 
who  bore  it  was  a disciple  of  St.  Crispin.  The 
disquisition  ends  with  the  translation  of  the  term 
into  the  English  Aivlhore.  The  reader  acquainted 
only  with  classical  English  will  no  doubt  be  power- 
fully impressed,  as  it  is  probably  meant  he  should 
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be,  by  the  seemingly  great  difference  between  the 
English  term  and  its  Lowland  Scotch  equivalent. 
I cannot  speak  of  the  dialects  south  of  the  Humber, 
but  I think  it  worthy  of  note  that  in  Yorkshire  an 
awl  is  still  called  an  elsin — both  terms  are  in  fact 
in  use— an  elsin  signifying  a small  awl.  It  is  still 
common  to  use  the  verb  to  hrod,  meaning  to  bore, 
or  more  especially  to  prick  sharply. 

T.  E.  Vickers. 

Longevity  : Jenkins  and  Garden. — In  Nooks 
and  Corners  of  English  Life,  second  edit.,  p.  295, 
this  sentence  occurs  : “Inthisyear,  1856,Mr.  Sidney 
Gibson,  F.S.A.,  showed,  as  above,  that  a person 
living  in  1786  conversed  with  a man  that  fought 
at  Flodden  Field”  (1513).  The  two  most  im- 
portant factors  in  proof  of  the  above  statement 
are  that  a certain  Henry  Jenkins  died  cet.  169  and 
a certain  Peter  Garden  at  the  age  of  127.  I am 
not  aware  whether  this  statement  has  ever  been 
challenged  ; but  it  would  be  of  extreme  interest 
to  the  antiquary  and  to  the  medical  profession 
could  the  proofs  of  two  such  long  tenures  of  life  be 
verified.  W.  L.  King. 

Watlington,  Norfolk. 

A Wren’s  Nest  in  January.  — About  a 
month  ago  (Jan.  13)  was  found,  not  for  from  here, 
a wren’s  nest,  containing  seven  recently  laid  eggs. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  a similar  take 
in  January  is  anywhere  else  on  record.  The 
weather  had  for  some  time  been  most  unusually 
mild.  John  H.  Willmore. 

Queenwood  College,  near  Stockbridge,  Haute. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  tlieir 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  ; Charles  Con- 
greve.— 1 have  eight  original  letters  of  Dr.  John- 
son to  his  friend  Mr.  Hector,  for  whom  he  seems 
to  have  had  a great  regard.  Amongst  other 
characteristic  passages  occurs  the  following.  Is 
anything  particular  known  about  the  Charles  Con- 
greve mentioned? 

“ Our  schoolfellow  Charles  Congreve  is  still  in  town, 
but  very  dull,  very  valetudinary,  and  very  [word  illegible], 
willing,  I am  afraid,  to  forget  the  world,  and  content  to 
be  forgotten  by  it,  to  repose  in  that  sullen  sensuality, 
into  which  men  generally  sink,  who  think  disease  a 
justification  of  indulgence,  and  converse  only  with  those 
who  hope  to  prosper  by  indulging  them.  This  is  a 
species  of  Beings  with  which  your  profession  must  have 
made  you  much  acquainted  and  to  which  I hope 
acquaintance  has  made  you  no  Friend.  Infirmity  will 
come  but  let  us  not  invite  it;  indulgence  will  allure  us, 
but  let  us  turn  resolutely  away.  Time  cannot  be  always 
defeated,  but  let  us  not  yield  until  we  are  conquered.” 

H.  P. 


Swimming. — Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on 
Milton,  has  the  following  : — 

“Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of 
laying  it  down  as  a self-evident  proposition  that  no 
jieople  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  free- 
dom ; the  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story, 
who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt 
to  swim.” 

What  “ old  story  ” is  alluded  to  ? 

Eichard  Hemming. 

“ Charnic'o.” — 

“ Then  fill  vs  Boy  one  quart  of  Cliarnico, 

To  drinke  a health  to  DicTce  before  we  goe.” 

Eowland’s  Looks  to  it : For,  He  Stahbe  ye,  1604, 
p.  21,  of  Hunterian  Club’s  reprint.  What  kind  of 
wine  is  meant  by  “ Cliarnico  ” ? 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

Old  Caricatures. — A friend  of  mine  has 
recently  acquired  some  forty  of  the  Political 
Drama,  published  by  Drake.  Who  are  the 
authors  of  the  unsigned  drawings?  Is  there  any 
key  to  this  remarkable  series  ? Some  of  them  are 
in  bad  condition,  and  I have  advised  my  friend  to 
mount  them  on  canvas  ; but  what  can  he  do  to 
three  or  four  which  have  been  daubed  by  chQdren 
with  water-colours  ? Is  there  any  way  of  remov- 
ing the  colouring  without  injuring  the  prints  ? 

E.  E.  Street. 

“Married  by  the  Clog  and  Shoe.” — In 
Mr.  J.  Horsfall  Turner’s  Haworth,  Past  and 
Present,  p.  50,  there  is  this  short  paragraph  ; — 

“ The  register  states — ‘ These  following  were  married 
by  the  clog  and  shoe  in  Lancashire,  but  paid  the  minister 
of  Haworth  his  dues.’  Mr.  Smith  then  adds  sixteen 
names.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  here 
employed  ? Abhba. 

“Never  out  op  the  Fleshe  that  is  Bred 
IN  the  Bone.” — From  the  “ Breviary  of  Healths ; 
by  Andrew  Boorde  of  Physyche  Doctoure,  an 
Englysman,  anno  1557”  : — 

“ This  fever  doth  come  naturally,  or  els  by  evyll  and 
slouthfull  bryngyng  up.  If  it  do  come  by  nature,  then 
the  fever  is  incurable  ; for  it  com  never  out  of  the  fleshe 
that  is  bred  in  the  bone.” 

Is  there  an  earlier  instance  in  which  this  phrase 
is  used  ? Wm.  Freelovb. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

Arms  on  a Book-plate. — In  an  old  book  I 
have  recently  purchased  is  a book-plate  with  the 
following  arms  : Argent,  a cross  fleurettee  sable, 
in  chief  two  cantons  dexter  and  sinister,  gules  ; on 
the  dexter  a griffin’s  head  caboshed,  on  the 
sinister  a lion  rampant  ; on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence  the  badge  of  Ulster.  Motto,  “ Suum 
cuique.”  A baronet,  and  age  of  plate  about  a 
century,  probably.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents say  who  he  was  ? W.  H.  H.  E. 
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An  Enlightened  Bishop. — In  the  preface  to 
his  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  iv,  Henry  Wharton  says, 
“ Oomperi  enim  Episcopnm  quendani  ante  centum 
et  quod  excurrit  annos,  avitm  superstitionis  delendm 
prretextu,  omnia  Ecclesise  sure  monumenta  et 
Eegistra  igni  tradidisse.”  Can  any  one  rescue  from 
oblivion  a name  that  ought  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity ? Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

A Eoman  Inscription. — Will  some  one  among 
your  readers  kindly  translate  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, copied  from  a wall  close  to  the  Eoman  amphi- 
theatre at  Ventimiglia? — 

D M 

NUIVNIOTRAN 

OVIllOBENEP 

PBAEEEABRIC 

PEODLIARIS 

WATEREILIOPI 

EOTISSIJIOFEC 

J.  H.  Stennett. 

Menton. 

A Hell  Fire  Club. — I have  heard  from  what 
seems  to  me  unquestionable  authority  that  about 
i 1827  there  existed  at  Oxford  an  association  called 
the  Hell  Fire  Club  ; that  it  very  soon  collapsed,  in 
consequence  of  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  the 
. chairman,  who  fell  from  his  chair,  having  broken  a 
! blood-vessel.  At  the  very  same  time  (as  it  was 
j afterwards  proved)  there  was  seen  by  a member 
I of  the  University,  accidentally  passing  through 
) Brasenose  Lane,  a horrible  apparition.  Can  any 
i correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  us  more  about  it  1 

A Sceptic. 

' “Letters  from  England.  By  Don  Manuel 
' Alvarez  Espriella.  Translated  from  the  Spanish.” 
i In  three  volumes. — Can  you  tell  me  anything 
I about  this  work  1 It  was  printed  by  Longman, 
and  the  copy  I possess  is  of  the  second  edition, 

I 1808.  It  is  a most  interesting  account  of  English 
! life  at  the  time,  and  professes  to  be  by  a young 
i Spaniard  staying  with  an  English  family.  He  is 
present  at  the  illuminations  for  the  Peace  of 
1 Amiens,  and  visits  the  chief  towns  of  England. 

I It  appears  to  me  to  be  genuine,  but  I have  never 
■ seen  any  mention  of  the  book,  and  the  “ Don  ” 

' may  possibly  be  a nom  deplume.  F.  B.  B. 

“Eawdon  Papers.” — The  Eev.  E.  Berwick, 

' the  editor  of  these  interesting  papers,  states,  in  his 
j preface  to  the  collection  he  edits,  that  those  were 
1 only  a small  portion  of  the  collection — the  re- 
^ mainder  having  been  sent  to  the  then  (first) 

Marquis  of  Hastings.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

j Everything  belonging  to  his  grandson  and  eventual 
' heir,  the  fourth  marquis,  was  sold  in  1869  by 
auction,  and  I can  find  no  trace  of  such  letters  in 
i the  catalogues.  Eclectic. 

I “Lady  Lift  Clump.” — Not  far  from  Bred- 
! wardine,  Herefordshire,  is  a high  hill,  on  the  top 


of  which  is  a clump  of  trees  called  “ Lady  Lift 
Clump.”  What  is  the  origin  of  “ Lady  Lift  ” ? I 
wonder  if  the  “Lady”  in  this  name=“ Law-day,” 
and  marks  the  spot  where  a folk-moot  was  held  in 
old  times  (see  Gomme’s  Primitive  Folh-Moots, 
p.  122).  Or  does  the  hill  take  its  name  from  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ? As  is  observed  by  the  reviewer 
of  Mr.  Gomme’s  work  in  the  Athenceum  (Nov.  6, 
1880),  “ in  almost  all  our  churches  the  Virgin  had 
before  the  Eeformation  a special  altar,  and  many 
of  these  altars  were  endowed  with  small  portions 
of  land  for  supplying  them  with  lights.” 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

The  Surname  Nevin;  its  Pagan  Origin. — 
My  name  is  the  same  as  Nevin,  and  in  Ireland  is 
seen  in  Glasnevin  ; also  in  Nevin,  a seaport  town 
in  N.  Wales.  Bishop  Strossmayer,  at  the  Vatican 
Council,  told  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nevin  of  Eome  that 
the  name  was  common  in  his  part  of  the  world 
(Servia).  Joyce,  in  his  book  on  Irish  names,  says, 
on  Glasnevin  : — 

“ In  far  remote  ages,  beyond  the  view  of  history,  long 
before  St.  Mobbi  established  bis  monastery  therein  tbs 
sixth  century,  some  old  pagan  chief  named  Naeidlie 
[Nee]  must  have  resided  on  its  banks;  from  him  it  was 
called  Glas-Naeidhen  [Glasneean : Four  Masters'],  i.e., 

Naeidhe’s  streamlet This  ancient  name  is  modernized 

to  Glasnevin  by  the  change  of  dh  to  r.” 

If  the  root  be  the  same,  as  I suppose  it  is,  in  Nevis 
(Ben  Nevis,  &c.),  can  my  name  come  from  the  old 
pagan  Mnevis  ? I am  not  aware  of  so  distinctly 
pagan  a name  as  my  own,  and  should  be  glad  if 
I could  learn  anything  about  it. 

Willis  Probyn  Nevins. 

8,  Oxford  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

“ To  Edle  the  Eoast.” — Dr.  Brewer,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  says  of  this 
expression  : “ It  is  a corruption  of  raadst,  mean- 
ing ‘ the  council.’  ‘ Thou,  duke  of  Burgoyn,  ruled 

the  rest,  and  governed  both  kyng  Charles and 

his  whole  realme.’  Hall,  Uiiion,  (1548).” 

The  quotation  proves  nothing.  Whence  is 
raadst  obtained?  We  have  Dan.  raad,  G.  rath, 
Sw.  rdd,  D.  raad,  all  cognate  and  meaning 
council;  but  with  raadst  I am  unacquainted.  I 
have  always  understood  the  phrase  to  have 
primarily  had  reference  to  presiding  at  dinner, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  so  able  to 
assign  to  those  present  whatever  portion  you  like. 
Am  I mistaken  ? Do  any  of  your  correspondents 
know  of  any  earlier  quotation  than  the  above, 
which  I find  given  also  in  Nares?  The  phrase, 
apparently,  is  a homely  one,  and  old. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Bacon’s  Ideas  as  to  the  Nature  of  Heat. 
— In  his  Sylva  Sylvarum,  cent.  i.  31,  and  in  other 
places.  Bacon  states  the  result  of  some  of  his 
experiments  on  heat.  He  says  that  “ Flame  doth 
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not  mingle  with  flame,”  and  speaks  of  “ one  heat 
being  mixed  with  another”;  of  its  being  “pushed 
farther,”  and  so  forth,  as  if  heat  were  matter,  or 
one  of  those  .bodies  of  which  two  cannot  be  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Can  any  of 
your  scientific  readers  inform  me  whether  such 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  heat  were  oriqinal  with 
Bacon,  or  whence  he  derived  them  ] C.  M.  P. 

Foreign  Descriptions  of  England. — Are 
there  any  foreigners,  anterior  to  a.d.  1500,  who 
have  written  a description  of  England,  in  addition 
to  Leo  de  Eosmital,  a.d.  1465-7,  and  Francesco 
Capello,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  Italian  lldalion  of  England,  circa 
A.D.  1500,  whicli  was  published  by  the  Camden 
Society  in  1847  1 Edmund  Waterton. 

The  Ten  Tribes. — What  is  the  origin  of  the 
notion  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  as  distinct 
from  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  are 
lost,  or,  as  Dean  Prideaux  expresses  it,  “ absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  heathen  nations  among 
whom  they  were  dispersed  at  or  after  the  Assyrian 
captivity”?  John  James. 

Highfield,  Lydney  on  Severn. 

[Answers  direct  to  our  correspondent.] 

“ Head  ” and  “ Type.” — In  the  minutes  of  the 
trustees  of  a chapel  of  ease  during  the  last  century 
the  following  items  occur  ; — 

1.  “A  Pall  or  Carpet  for  the  Communion-table  and 
Head.” 

2.  “Agreed  that  a Type  be  sett  up  over  j'  Pulpit  on 
two  iron  bars.” 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  explain 
the  expressions  “ head  ” and  “ type  ” as  here  used? 

A.  G.  J. 

Cowley  and  Sprat. — 

“Cowley  was  at  one  time  rather  a lady's  man,  but 
Leonora  did  not  treat  him  well,  and  married  the  brother 
of  Dean  Sprat.”— (77oJf,  September,  1879. 

Who  w’as  Leonora,  and  what  was  the  Christian 
name  of  Dean  Sprat’s  brother  ? Spero. 

Naval  Tactics.  — What  is  the  earliest  time  at 
which  mention  is  made  of  ships  sailing  “on  a 
wind,”  or  close-hauled,  as  part  of  an  ordinary 
voyage?  J.  Coryton. 

[As  to  the  construction  to  he  put  on  Acts  xxvii.  15, 
you  should  consult  Smith’s  Voyaeje  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,  a new  edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Longmans.] 

Charle.s  II.’s  Hunting  Box. — There  have  just 
been  cleared  away  the  last  remains  of  an  old 
wooden  house  called  Lausanne,  that  stood  in 
the  Edgware  Road  at  Kilburn,  opposite  the  com- 
mencement of  Willesden  Lane.  It  fell  down 
some  time  since,  after  standing  for  years  unin- 
habited. Locally  it  was  known  as  Charles  II.’s 
Hunting  Box.  Was  there  any  foundation  for 
this  rumour  ? E.  C.  C. 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Pectus  facit  theologum.” 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

“ Birds  are  singing. 

Flowers  are  springing. 

May  (?)  is  bringing 

Gifts  to  men.” 

E.  P.  Marrioit. 

“ Sunt  pueri  pueri,  pueri  puerilia  tractant.” 

“ The  muffled  drums  rolled  on  the  air.” 

John  Ridd. 

Fie  on  the  pelf  for  which  good  name  is  sold. 

And  honour  with  indignity  debased  ; 

Dearer  is  love  tlian  life,  and  fame  than  gold. 

But  dearer  than  them  both  your  faith,  once  plighted, 
hold.”  M.  G. 


lUpUr^. 

DARVELL  GADARX. 

(6‘'‘  S.  iii.  87.) 

Mr.  Mayhew  has  anticipated  a query  which  I 
have  been  intending  for  some  weeks  past  to  address 
to  you.  I can,  it  is  true,  add  a little  information 
about  Darvell  Gadarn,  and  can  partly  answer 
Mr.  Mayhew’s  question ; but  a much  fuller 
reply  than  mine  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  letter  sent  by  Elis  Price  to  Secretary 
Cromwell  was  “ writen  in  Northe  Wales,  the  vj 
daye  of  this  presente  Aprill,”  1538.  The  full  text 
of  it  may  be  read  in  the  Letters  relating  to  the 
Sxippression  of  Monasteries,  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  pp.  190, 
191.  I extract  the  part  relating  to  the  image 
called  Darvell  Gadarn  : — 

“ There  ys  an  image  of  Darvellgadarn  within  the  saide 
diosece  [of  St.  Asaph],  in  whome  the  people  have  so 
greate  confidence,  hope,  and  truste,  that  they  cumme 
daylye  a pillgramage  unto  hym,  somme  with  kyne,  other 
with  oxen  or  horsis,  and  the  reste  withe  money,  inso- 
muche  that  there  w'as  fyve  or  syxe  hundrethe  pillgrames 
to  a mans  estimacion  that  offered  to  the  saide  image  the 
fifte  daie  of  this  presente  monethe  of  Aprill.  The 
innocente  people  hathe  ben  sore  aluvyd  and  entisid  to 
worshipe  the  saide  image,  insomuche  that  there  is  a 
comtnyn  sayinge  as  yet  amongist  them  that  whosoever  will 
offer  anie  thinge  to  the  saide  image  of  Darvellgadarn,  he 
hathe  power  to  fatche  hym  or  them  that  so  offers  oute 
of  hell  when  they  be  dampned.” 

He  asks  Cromwell’s  pleasure  concerning  the  image. 

Another  letter,  in  the  same  collection,  written 
by  Bishop  Barlow  to  Cromwell,  and  dated  Llanfey 
Castle  (in  Monmouthshire,  one  of  the  residences 
of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David’s),  August  16,  1538, 
makes  mention  of  “ Dervelgadern,  Conoch,  and 
soch  other  Welsch  godes,  antique  gargels  of 
ydolatry  ” (ibid.,  p.  208). 

The  image  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  in  May, 
1538,  was  publicly  burnt  in  Smithfield,  at  the  same 
time  that  Friar  Forest,  of  Greenwich,  suffered. 
Mr.  Wright  quotes  from  Hall’s  Chronicle  some 
account  of  the  transaction  : — 

“A  little  before  the  execution,  a huge  and  great 
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image  was  brought  to  the  gallows,  which  image  was 
brought  out  of  Wales,  and  of  Welshmen  mueh  sought 
and  worshipped.  This  image  was  called  Darvell 
Gatheren,  and  the  Welshmen  had  a prophecy  that  this 
image  should  set  a whole  Forest  afire,  which  prophecy 
now  took  effect,  for  he  set  this  friar  Forest  on  fire,  and 

consumed  him  to  nothing Upon  the  gallows  that  he 

died  on  was  set  up  in  great  letters  these  verses  follow- 
ing 

‘ David  Darvell  Gatheren, 

As  saith  the  Welshmen, 

Fetched  outlawes  out  of  hell. 

Now  is  he  come  with  spero  and  shilde 
In  harnes  to  burne  in  Smithfelde, 

For  in  AVales  he  may  not  dwell. 

. And  Forest  the  frier. 

That  obstinate  Iyer, 

That  wilfully  shalbe  dead, 

In  his  contumacie 
The  Gospell  doth  deny. 

The  Kyng  to  be  supreme  head.’  ” 

' As  Mr.  Wright  observes,  “it  would  seem  by  these 
I verses  that  the  image  represented  a man  in  armour, 

I or,  at  least,  armed.” 

Fox,  in  ills  Acts  and  Monummts  (octavo  edition, 

1 1857,  vol.  V.  pp.  179,  180,  397)  gives  an  account 
I of  the  burning  of  Friar  Forest  and  of  the  destruc- 
1 tion  of  “ a certain  old  idolatrous  image  in  Wales 
' named  Darvell  Gatheren,”  and  quotes  the  verses 
I oited  above,  which  form  part  of  the  poem  called 
j The  Fantasie  of  Idolatrie  {ibid.,  pp.  401-9),  though 
I in  the  poem  itself  the  name  is  printed  as  Delver 
I Gathaene. 

! Bishop  Latimer  preached  the  sermon  on  this 
I occasion  (see  Sermons  of  Hugh  Latimer,  Parker 
I Society,  p.  xi) ; but  I do  not  find  any  allusion  to 
i Darvell  Gatheren  in  his  works,  nor  indeed  in  the 
j very  copious  Index  to  the  publications  of  the 
; Parker  Society. 

I Several  interesting  questions  remain  to  be 
! solved.  1.  Who  was  Darvell  Gatheren  1 2. 

: Where,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  did  the  image 
j stand  ? 3.  Why  is  he  called  David  Darvell 

I Gatheren  in  the  verses  cited  1 4.  Is  any  painting 

I or  image  of  him  still  extant  ? 5.  Are  the  words 

1 Darvell  Gatheren  Welsh,  and  have  they  been  in- 
j terpreted  1 Will  some  learned  Welshman  help  us 
I here?  I have  long  wished  to  know  something 
; more  about  this  famous  image  and  the  pilgrimage 
' thereto.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

' This  letter  of  Elis  Price  (which  was  addressed 
: not  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  but  to  Cromwell) 
j is  included  in  Three  Chapters  of  Letters  relating 
j to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  printed  for  the 
i Camden  Society  in  1843.  A note  prefixed  by  the 
I editor  (Mr.  Thos.  Wright)  supplies  the  information 
i Mr.  Mathew  seeks.  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

FTotices  of  Darvell  Gadarn,  an  image  to  which 
j pilgrimages  were  made  daily,  and  as  to  which  the 
I people  believed  that  this  image  had  power  to 
I deliver  his  pilgrims  out  of  hell  “ when  they  be 
I dampaed,”  and  of  other  parallel  instances  of  the 


superstitions  of  the  North  Wales  folk  at  this 
period,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas’s  able  and  learned  History  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  (.James  Parker  & Co., 
London,  1874),  pp.  76-7.  With  relation  to  Darvell 
Gadarn,  Murray’s  Handbook  of  North  Wales  (ed. 
1874),  p.  27,  tells  us  that  “on  the  bank  of  the  Dee, 
in  the  village  of  Llanderfei,  the  church  of  the 
parish  was  once  remarkable  for  a vast  wooden 
image  of  Derfel  Gadarn,  its  patron  saint.  The 
Welsh  had  a prophecy  that  this  image  would  set 
a whole  forest  on  fire.  On  the  condemnation  of 
Dr.  Forest  for  treason,  in  1538,  it  was  sent  for  and 
placed  under  him  as  fuel  when  he  was  burned  in 
Smithfield.”  This  extract  comes  to  the  North 
Wales  Handbook  from  Nicholson.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  church  has  a good  screen  and  a 
curious  wooden  horse  in  a recumbent  position, 
known  as  St.  Dervel’s  horse,  which,  with  the  saint’s 
staff,  still  preserved,  used  to  be  held  in  great 
veneration.  The  superstition  doubtless  died  out 
after  the  kippression  of  monasteries,  though  vestiges 
of  it  still  survive  in  a little  populated  district. 

James  Davie, s,  M.A.,  Preb.  of  Hereford. 
[Do  not  the  above  render  E.  E.  M.’s  reply  unnecessary?] 


Arms  of  the  See  of  York  (G^*’  S.  ii.  448). — 
In  a paper  on  Lincoln  Minster,  read  before  the 
Lincolnshire  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  in 
May,  1857,  by  the  Rev.  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  the 
remark  is  made  : — 

“ The  inscription  on  this  chapel  (that  of  Bishop  Long- 
land)  is  curious,  and  contains  as  base  a piece  of  syco- 
phancy as  any  like  inscription  in  the  kingdom.  With 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  bishop  the  inscription  runs, 
‘Longa  terra,  mensuram  ejus  Dominus  dedit.’ 

‘ Great  are  my  domains,  their  bounds  were  appointed 
by  the  Lord,’  one  naturally  reads  it ; but,  lo  ! before  the 
Dorainus  are  the  royal  arms  ! So  it  is,  ‘ Great  are  my 
domains,  their  bounds  are  appointed  by  King  Henry  VIII.’ 
Wolsey,  also  for  a while  bishop  here,  had  already  per- 
petrated a like  piece  of  heraldic  subserviency,  exchanging, 
on  his  translation  to  York,  the  ancient  coat  of  that  see 
for  one  in  which  the  keys,  the  symbols  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  are  surmounted  by  a royal  crown.  No  wonder 
that  Henry  a little  forgot  his  relation  to  the  church 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  such  ecclesiastics.” 

If  Mr.  Poole  be  right,  and  I for  one  should  be 
sorry  to  question  his  accuracy,  the  arms  of  the  see 
of  York  were  not  only  not  changed  in  Savage’s 
time,  but  remained  untouched  until  Savage’s  suc- 
cessor, Bainbridge,had  run  an  archiepiscopal  course 
of  six  or  seven  years,  and  had  ended  in  giving 
place  to  Wolsey  in  1514.  This  proud  prelate  died 
on  Nov.  28,  1530,  so  if  he  relinquished  the  pall 
for  the  keys  he  must  have  done  it  before  “ about' 
A.D.  1540,”  which  is  the  date  given  for  the  change 
in  Aveliug’s  Heraldry  Ancient  and  Modern, 
(p.  362),  where  we  are  told  that  the  former  arms 
of  the  see  of  York  were  like  those  of  Canterbury, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  thus  described  ; — 
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“ Az.,  an  arcliiepiscopal  staff  in  pale,  or,  ensigned 
vitli  a cross  pattee  arg.,  surmounted  by  a pall  of  tbe 
last,  fimbriated  and  fringed  gold,  and  charged  with  four 
crosses  formees  fitchces  sa.  In  the  old  examples  the 
crosses  are  not  always  fitchces.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  blazon  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  which  F.  W.  J.  ascribes  to 
York  ; but  for  all  that,  he  may  be  correct.  I 
notice,  however,  that  in  a lithographed  sketch 
appended  to  Poole  and  Hugall’s  Yorh  Cathedral 
one  of  the  two  sculptured  shields  on  the  east  side 
of  the  interior  of  the  lantern  tower  shows  only 
four  crosses  on  the  pall,  and  those  not  fitchces. 

The  arms  on  Archbishop  Savage’s  tomb  require 
a better  herald  than  I can  pretend  to  be  to  blazon 
them  satisfactorily,  though  I have  looked  on  them 
in  stone  as  well  as  in  the  engraving  to  be  found  in 
Drake.  His  paternal  bearing  is  represented  by  a 
shield  charged  with  lozenges  conjoined  in  pale  ; 
and  there  are  three  other  shields  in  which  this  is 
impaled  respectively  with  two  keys  in  saltire,  with 
the  pall,  and  with  a cross  saltire  charged  with 
something  in  fesse  point  which  I could  not  make 
out.  I confess  that  I am  quite  unable  to  explain 
what  the  keys  betoken  in  the  position  assigned  to 
them  on  Savage’s  monument.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter’s  at  York  had  long  borne  the 
Petrine  attributes  ensigned  by  a mitre.  A repre- 
sentation of  this  blazon  is  still  to  be  seen  inside 
the  central  tower.  Is  it  possible  that  by  impaling 
the  keys  with  an  archbishop’s  paternal  arms  the 
sculptor  strove  to  indicate  some  closer  union  be- 
tween archbishop,  dean,  and  chapter  than  these 
later  times  are  able  to  recognize  ? 

If  I remember  rightly,  there  are  heraldic  sculp- 
tures on  the  canopy  of  Savage’s  monument  (which 
canopy  is  not  shown  in  Drake),  but  I know  not 
what  they  are.  St.  Swithin. 

The  following  quotation  from  my  Introductory 
Notice  to  the  Arms  of  the  Episcopates  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1867,  will  supply  F.  W.  J. 
with  some  of  the  information  he  needs  ; — 

“ The  present  arms  are  allusive  to  St.  Peter,  to  whom 
York  Minster  is  dedicated.  It  is  not  quite  clear  when 
they  were  first  assumed,  but  the  old  arms  were  identical 
with  tliose  of  Canterbury.  The  change  has  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Wolsey’s  jealousy  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  arms  used  at  present  appear  on  the  seal  of  Arch- 
bishop Bowet  (1407-1423),  although  in  a window  of  the 
cathedral,  apparently  contemporary  with  that  prelate, 
the  pall  and  pastoral  staff  on  a field  gules  are  impaled 
with  his  personal  arms.  In  the  Parliamerd  Roll  of  1515, 
the  present  arms  are  impaled  by  Wolsey.  Still  later,  on 
the  seal  of  his  successor.  Archbishop  Lee  (1531-1544), 
the  arms  are  identical  with  those  of  Canterbury,  except 
that  the  pall  has  five  crosses  patees  fitchces,  ami  the 
number  of  these  may  have  formed  the  distinction,  just  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  Armagh  and  Dublin.” 

F.  W.  J.  does  not  blazon  the  old  coat  accurately, 
for  he  has  not  perceived  that  the  cross  “ in  chief” 
is  simply  the  head  of  the  crozier  placed  behind 
the  pall.  John  Woodward. 


The  present  arms  of  this  see  are,  Gu.,  two  keys 
in  saltire  ; arg.,  in  chief  an  imperial  crown  of 
England.  The  change  was  made  about  a.d.  1540. 

This  is  stated  in  Aveling’s  Heraldry  Ancient  and 
Modern,  published  in  1873,  by  Warne  & Co. 

W.  A.  Wells. 

Sorts  of  Ales  (6‘’'  S.  ii.  308,  334,  523  ; iii.. 

97). — I regret  if  my  reply  has  been  misunderstood. 

I do  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  the  village  of 
Stepney  (the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Stephen-hythe)  was  ever  called  Stepony, 
What  I do  suggest  is  that  the  drink,  or  beer, 
known  as  Stepony  took  its  name  from  the  village 
of  Stepney.  It  is  certain  that  niuch  beer  was 
brewed  and  drunk  at  Stepney,  and  that  the 
Stepney  breweries  were  celebrated.  In  London 
and  its  Environs  Described,  1761,  vi.  67,  we  are  ; 

told  that  Stepney  consists  chiefly  of  “houses  of  | 

public  entertainment,  vast  crowds  of  people  of 
both  sexes  resorting  thither  on  Sundays,  and  at 
Easter  and  Whitsun  holidays,  to  eat  Stepney  buns,, 
and  regale  themselves  with  ale,”  &c.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Stepney  was  noted  for  its  ale  ; and 
that  being  so,  I thought  “Stepony”  ale  probably 
meant  Stepney  ale.  Further,  if  Stepney  or- 
Stepony  ale  (whether  real  ale  or,  as  Grose  states, 
a fermented  drink  of  the  ginger-beer  class)  was  a 
known  London  drink,  it  would  be  advertised  at 
Islington  and  other  places  of  entertainment  much 
in  the  same  way  as  “ Romford  ” is  now.  I still  think 
that  Stepony  ale  meant  Stepney  ale,  and  shall  not 
feel  myself  mistaken  till  I hear  a better,  that  is,  a '* 
more  probable,  explanation.  Edward  Solly. 

Stepony  might  be  a summer  drink,  but  could 
scarcely  be  termed  an  ale.  Vide  Blount’s  Glosso- 
graphia : “ Stipone,  a kind  of  sweet  compound 
liquor,  drunk  in  some  places  of  London  in  summer 
time.”  This,  in  my  opinion,  fixes  not  only  its 
composition,  but  its  derivation.  Like  borage  and 
other  concotions  and  decoctions  made  from  semi- 
medicinal  plants,  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
public-houses  of  the  present  day,  and  in  which  the- 
stipules  of  the  plants  are  the  main  ingredient,  may 
it  not  have  taken  its  name  thusl  If  a French 
introduction,  wdiich  is  very  probable,  nothing  more- 
likely.  W.  Phillips. 

The  Arrangement  of  Book-plates  (G^'*  S.  iii. 
28). — After  considerable  experience,  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan  is  to  have- 
loose  sheets  of  stout  paper  cut  to  an  exact  size  , 
(mine  are  folio,  about  18  in.  by  13  in.),  on  which 
the  book-plates  are  fastened  alphabetically,  ac- 
cording to  their  nationality  or  subject.  On  the 
back,  at  the  top  of  the  book-plate,  I paste  a strip  , 
(or  two  if  necessary)  of  very  thin  tough  paper,  | 
half  of  which  only  is  pasted  on  the  book-plate, 
the  other  half  being  doubled  down  level  with  the 
top  of  the  book-plate  and  pasted  on  the  loose  sheet,  j 
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By  this  means  it  is  easy  to  change  any  book-plate 
from  one  sheet  to  another,  and  also  to  turn  it  up, 
look  at,  or  write  anything  on  it  at  the  back,  which 
is  a great  advantage  ; whilst,  being  alphabetical,  it 
is  easy  to  refer  to  and  make  an  index,  which  I also 
make  on  separate  slips  of  paper  cut  to  a con- 
venient and  exact  size.  From  eighty  to  one 
hundred  sheets  of  paper  with  the  book-plates  can 
be  laid  into  a wooden  box,  or  one  covered  with 
leather  made  to  look  like  a book,  fastened  with  a 
spring  or  lock,  as  may  be  desired.  The  catalogue 
slips  may  be  kept  in  the  same  way  in  a box  with 
three  or  four  divisions  the  size  of  a quarto  book, 

I but  thick  enough  for  the  slips  to  stand  on  their 
I edges  for  convenience  of  reference  or  the  insertion 
of  others.  C.  I.  M.  Z. 

Flamingo  (6‘'^  S.  ii.  326,  450,  478  ; iii.  35,  75, 

; 110). — In  reply  to  Prof.  Skeat’s  inquiry,  I think 
' he  will  find  that  the  best  Portuguese  dictionary  is 
I that  of  tlie  Jesuit  Dom  Raphael  Bluteau,  Portu- 
1 guese  and  Latin,  5 vols.  fob,  imprinted  at  tlie 
I Jesuit  College  of  Coimbra,  1713.  Suh  voc. 

“ Flamengo,”  he  gives  two  interpretations  ; one, 

I Flamengo  ou  Framengo,  natural  de  Flandes”; 

1 the  other,  '■^Flamengo  ou  flamenco,  ou  (como 
i escreve  Fr.  Thomas  da  luz  na  sua  Amalthea 
I Onomastica,  pag.  14)  framengo,  ave,  assi  cha- 
I mada  a Jlammeo  alarum,  et  pedum  colore,  ou 
I porque  as  primeyras  vierao  de  Flandes.  Tem 
i alguma  semelhan5a  com  a Cegonha  no  coinpri- 
( mento  do  collo,  e das  pernas,  tem  as  azas  e os  pes 
i vermelhos,  e a came  muyto  gostosa  (Vejase  Aldo- 
i vrando  no  tom.  3 da  sua  Ornithologia,  pag.  323). 

( ‘ Aves  Lusitanis  flamencos  dictas  ’ {Hist,  Indue 
• Oriental.,  part  iii.  127).” 

I The  Ornithology  of  Aldrovandus  was  published 
. in  1599.  The  European  flamingo,  Fhoenicopterus 
I ruber  (Linn.),  has  been  known  from  ancient  times 
j as  abundant  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  and  the  marshy 
I coasts  of  the  south  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
, name  is  perpetuated  in  Ital.  fenicontero  or  feni- 
cottero,  the  appellation  flamingo  being  there  un- 
known. It  is  singular  that  in  every  country  of 
Europe  except  Italy,  whether  Teutonic  or  Romance, 
the  term  flamingo,  or  some  cognate  word,  has  been 
adopted  to  describe  the  bird  : Spanish,  _/?ame?ico ; 
Portuguese,  flamengo ; Provencal,  flammant ; 
French,  flnmand ; High  and  Low  German,  J?am- 
ingo. 

Although  abundant  in  the  south  of  Italy,  there 
is  no  native  Latin  name  for  the  bird,  Pliny  in 
his  description  having  adopted  the  Greek  cjwLvi- 
KoTrrepos,  red-winged  or  red-feathered.  It  is 
found  in  the  same  form  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  ii.  The 
modern  appellation  has  grown  up  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  decay  of  the  Latin 
language.  Ic  is  scarcely  likely  that  a word 
essentially  the  same  should  have  been  adopted 
simultaneously  all  over  Europe.  It  must  have 


originated  in  some  one  country,  and  been  bor- 
rowed or  adopted  by  the  others.  The  date  and 
place  of  its  origin  is  a curious  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  the  analysis  and 
history  of  the  word.  I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining when  it  first  appeared  in  Spanish.  In 
Portuguese  it  is  traced  by  Bluteau  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  French  we  have  probably  its  earliest  ap- 
pearance ; but  in  the  Langue  d’Oc,  rather  than  in 
the  Langue  d’Oil.  Rabelais  (1483-1553)  writes  : 
“ Et  estoit  le  peonage  rouge  cramoisi,  comme  est 
celui  d’un  phcenicoptere  qui  en  Languedoc  est 
appele  flammant”  {Pantagruel,  iv.  41).  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  Latinized  Greek 
name  had  still  survived,  but  was  being  superseded, 
by  the  Provencal  term  derived  from  the  plumage. 
Gassendi,  in  his  Vie  de  M.  Peyrese  (1612),  speaks 
of  the  Plicenicopterm  “ ob  pulchritudinem  alarum 
rubore  flammantium  (unde  Nostrates,  ce  sont  les 
Provenqaux,  flammantem  vocant).” 

Labat,  Fo?/a(/e  aux  Antilles,  says:  “hes  flam- 
ants,  que  le  pere  du  Tertre  appelle  flambants,  sont 
des  oiseaux  fort  haut  months.” 

Cotgrave  (1600-50)  gives  the  several  forms  of 
flaman,  flamman,  flamhant,  which  he  explains, 
“ A certaine  reddish,  long-bild,  and  long-legd  sea- 
fowle  ; of  the  bignesse  of  a stork  or  somewhat 
bigger,  and  indifferent  good  meat.”  In  the  corre- 
sponding Anglo-French  dictionary  by  Sherwood 
no  English  equivalent  is  given  ; the  word  had  not 
yet  been  naturalized  in  our  own  language.  It  is 
not  in  Minsheu’s  Ductor  in  Linguas  (1617).  It 
is  singular  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  either 
Johnson,  Richardson,  or  Ogilvie,  edit,  of  1866, 
but  is  to  be  found  in  Ogilvie  of  1871  and  Wor- 
cester of  1860.  Bailey,  edit.  1747,  has  Flam- 
mant, a large  water-fowl,”  and  Webster  quotes 
it  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese ^crtuenco,  from  Lat. 
flamma. 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to 
Provence  as  the  birthplace  of  the  word  in  the 
form  of  flammant  or  flambant,  whence  it  spread 
North  and  South  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
except  Italy.  It  remains  to  be  explained  how  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  suffix  co  and  go  came  to 
be  attached.  It  is  not  a thing  to  dogmatize  upon, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  arose  from  the 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word. 

The  Provencal  flamhant  or  flammant  became 
confounded  with  French  Flamand,  sometimes 
written  Flamanghe,  English  Fleming,  a native  of 
Flanders.  The  addition  of  the  adjectival  termina- 
tion 0 in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  formed  the  word 
flamenco  or  flamengo,  which  equally  ^ signify  a 
Fleming  or  a flamingo.  Bluteau  gives  both 
meanings,  and  is  evidently  confused  in  his  mind 
when  he  writes  that  notice  of  the  bird  was  perhaps 
first  derived  from  Flanders.  Cotgrave_gives  fl.aman 
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for  the  bird  and  Flanienil  for  a Fleming.  The 
■omission  or  insertion  of  the  second  m does  not 
-seem  of  much  consequence,  as  in  Provencal  and 
■old  French  it  is  spelt  indifferently  in  either  way. 

A similar  play  of  words  exists  in  the  Italian 
ostriche  and  Austriaci,  oysters  and  Austrians, 
which  during  the  Austrian  occupation  gave  rise  to 
■many  bad  jokes  and  ludicrous  blunders. 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

SanJyknowe,  Wavertree. 

Germany,  why  so  called  (G*'*  S.  ii.  409). — 
Probably  Mr.  Picton  will  be  pleased  to  see  what 
was  said  on  this  subject  400  years  ago  : — 

“ Wei  nyghe  all  j'  londe  that  lyeth  nortlnvarde  ouer 
the  see  occean  of  brytayne  is  called  germunia.  For  it 
bryngyth  forth  so  moche  folke.  Geriiiaiiia  comyth  of 
geniiiriare  that  is  for  too  borge  and  brjnge  forth.” 
— Folycronicon,  P.  de  Treveris,  1527,  f.  184. 

All  the  countree  and  londe  from  the  ilyuer  Thanays 
vnto  the  west  is  called  Germania.  Fur  it  gendreth  and 
biyngeth  forth  mo  men  and  chyhleren  than  it  maye  well 
susteyne.  Therefore  it  is  that  soo  often  goon  dyuerse  men 
out  of  the  syde  of  the  worlde  in  to  other  londes  by  lotte 
or  agaynst  theyr  wyll  or  theyr  good  wyll  for  to  gete 
other  londes/  So  dyde  Gothy.  wandaly.  Saxones.  Wynnyly 
and  liongobardi.  ” — Id.,  f.  20  verso. 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Picton  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his  ex- 
planation. 

(1.)  Te\d  or  Diot  never  meant  the  earth  or  land  ; 
IHut-isc  (whence  Deutsch),  never  meant  “ earth- 
born,”  anTd)(0oi'O9.  If  he  had  referred  to  Skeat’s 
Etym.  Die.,  s.v.  “Dutch,”  he  would  have  been 
preserved  from  this  curious  mistake.  The  base 
dF.it  or  Hut  is  cognate  with  Goth,  thiuda,  Ir. 
tiiuth,  Wei.  tud,  a people,  nation,  from  a root  tu, 
to  be  strong  ; see  Pick,  i.  602,  Curtius,  No.  247. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  in  the  Lettic  group — 
namely,  in  the  Lithuanian  and  Old  Prussian  lan- 
guages— that  the  words  cognate  wdth  dhit  took  the 
secondary  meaning  of  “land.” 

(2.)  Cymry  does  not  mean  avTox^ovos.  The 
word  cym.ru  is  generally  taken  to  = cym  -F  hro. 
The  Cymry  (or  Welsh),  therefore,  would  mean  the 
con  terranei,  the  people  who,  expelled  from  divers 
parts  of  Britain  by  the  English,  came  to  a ncio 
■country,  Wales,  and  there  formed  a new  people. 
Cymry  seems  to  be  a post-Eoman  word.  See 
Lord  Strangford’s  Philological  Fapers,  pp.  164  and 
187.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

“Give  grass”  (6‘''  S.  ii.  448). — If  a very  primi- 
tive use  of  a phrase  identical  in  meaning  with  that 
employed  by  Bishop  Hall  will  satisfy  your  corre- 
spondent, I can  offer  one  of  an  age  sufficiently 
venerable.  Dr.  John  Muir,  the  distinguished 
Sanscrit  scholar,  has  recently  printed  Further 
Metrical  Translations,  ivith  Prose  Versions,  from 
the  Mahahharata,  a supplement  to  his  larger 
published  work.  In  this  the  following  occurs, 


amongst  many  similar  passages  impressing  upon 
the  noble  Kshatriyas  (Rajputs)  the  duty  of  fair 
fighting,  of  sparing  the  vanc[uished,  and  many 
other  such  doctrines  as  have  been  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  Christian  chivalry:  “ xii.  3659.  Old 
men,  children,  and  women  are  not  to  be  slain,  nor 
is  any  one  to  be  smitten  from  behind,  nor  is  any 
one  to  be  smitten  whose  mouth  is  filled  with  grass, 
or  who  cries,  ‘ I am  thine.’  ” This  allusion  is  not 
explained,  as  are  some  others  occurring  in  the 
ancient  Sanscrit  original,  by  a native  commen- 
tator ; but  Prof.  Cowell  points  out  certain  words 
of  a similar  import  as  appearing  in  an  inscription, 

“ blades  of  grass  are  perceived  between  thy  adver- 
sary’s teeth,”  and  mentions  that  the  allusion  is  to 
“ the  Indian  custom  of  biting  a blade  of  grass  in 
token  of  submission  and  asking  for  quarter.” 

But  pray  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  is 
put  forward  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Bishop  Hall’s  phrase.  I believe  Prof.  Skeat  will 
bear  me  out  in  affirming  that  there  is  a mighty 
difference  between  an  early  use  and  an  origin. 
The  two  cases  are  only  “ comparable,”  which  I 
think  is  Prof.  Skeat’s  word.  With  these  in- 
stances may  fitly  be  compared  the  parallel  case  of 
Fluellen  and  his  leek  : — 

“ Flu.  Bite,  I pray  you  : it  is  goot  for  your  green 
wound... 

“Pistol.  Must  I bite  ? 

“ Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt.” 

K.  He.i.  V.,  V.  i. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

In  his  note  upon  this  line  Mr.  Singer  says,  “ To 
give  grass  was  probably  to  yield  the  palm,  but  I 
have  found  no  instance  of  its  use.”  He  might 
have  spoken  more  decidedly  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  on  the  authority  of  Festus  (viii.)  : — 

“ Herbam  do,  cum  ait  Plautus,  significat  victum  me 
fateor  : quod  est  antiqure  et  pastoralis  vitas  indicium ; 
nam  qui  in  prato  cursu  aut  viribus  contendebaut,  cum 
superati  eraut,  ex  eo  solo,  in  quo  certaraen  erat,  de- 
cerptam  herbam  adversario  tradebant.” 

Pliny  also  says  : — 

“ Summum  apud  antiques  signum  victoria  erat  por- 
rigere  herbam  victos,  hoc  est  terra  et  altrice  ipsa  humo 
et  humatione  cedere,  quern  morem  etiam  nunc  durare 
apud  Germanos  scio.” — Lib.  xxii.  4. 

Andrew  Dacier  adds,  in  his  note  on  Festus  : — 

“ Et  ego  hunc  morem  etiam  nunc  (1681)  durare  in 
Vasconia  certe  scio.  Et  inde  originem  traxisse  arbitror, 
quod  cum  primum  pugnas  genus  apud  antiques,  utpote 
pastores,  lucta  fuerit,  victus  ut  se  terram  tetigisse  os- 
tenderet,  et  ita  se  plane  minorem  fateretur,  victori 
herbam  ex  eodem  loco  decerptam  porrigebat.  Postea 
lierham  dare  pro  se  victum  fateri  dictum  est.  Inde 
Nonius  : Herbam  veteres  palmam  vel  victoriam  dici 
volunt.” 

Servius  also,  on  MSneid,  viii.  128: — 

“ Hinc  est  illud  proverbium  herhani  do,  id  est,  cedo 
victoriam,  quod  Varro  in  antiquitatis  libris  ponit ; cum 
in  agonibus  herbam  in  modum  palmje  dat  aliquis  ei  cum 
quo  contendere  non  cupit,  et  futetur  esse  meliorem.” 
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Parallel  passages  from  other  English  writers  are 
still  a desideratum,  neither  Peter  Hall  nor  Dr. 
Grosart  having  adduced  any  in  their  respective 
editions.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

Is  not  this  simply  the  same  as  “to  give  grace” — 
^ras  or  grass  being  a not  uncommon  form  of  the 
word?  Wiclif  uses  the  expression,  “And  Felix 
wolde  give  grace  to  Jewis,  and  left  Poul  boundun” 
(Dedis,  c.  xxiv.).  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Salamanders  in  Armorial  Bearings  (6*'' 
S.  ii.  4C8). — The  brass  of  Thomas  Salle,  at  Ste- 
Tenton,  Beds,  is  engraved  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
July,  1812  (Ixxxii.  17).  The  arms  are  described 
(p.  9)  as  crocodiles  ; but  the  suggestion  that  they 
are  salamanders  in  saltire,  in  punning  allusion  to 
the  name  of  Salle,  is  very  admissible.  They  are 
certainly  not  lions.  Six  different  coats  are  given 
in  Burke’s  General  Armory  to  the  name  Sail  or 
Salle,  but  the  crocodiles  or  salamanders  are  not 
among  them.  I can  contribute  an  eighth  from 
a brass  seal  with  a quatrefoiled  handle,  date 
c.  1400,  in  my  possession,  found  at  Grantchester, 
Cambridge.  It  is  inscribed  * s’  . iehan  . salle 
. ESCVER,  and  has  a shield  with  arms  of  a bird, 
apparently  an  eagle,  with  a little  bird  under  its 
feet,  between  three  estoiles  of  six  points. 

C.  R.  M. 

Dies. 

The  arms  of  Salle,  from  the  brass  at  Stevington 
Church,  Beds,  are  two  crocodiles,  not  salamanders, 
in  saltire.  In  heraldry  a salamander  is  a fabulous 
creature,  represented  as  a quadruped  in  form  of  a 
dog,  and  sometimes  as  a lizard,  but  surrounded  by 
flames.  In  August  last  I obtained  a rubbing  of 
the  brass  in  question,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
vicar.  On  examination  of  the  shields  there  is  no 
representation  of  flames,  which  clearly  proves  them 
' not  to  be  salamanders.  In  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, 1812,  part  ii.  pp.  9-10,  D.  G.  C.  E.  will  find 
an  account  of  Stevington  or  Steventon  Church, 
with  illustrations  of  the  building  and  brass.  The 
arms  as  given  there  are  two  crocodiles.  At  that 
date  no  information  about  this  family  could  be 
obtained.  W.  A.  Wells. 

Crows  and  Fir  Cones  (G***  S.  iii.  86). — The 
crows  were  probably  rooks.  Crows  are  not  con- 
gregationalists,  and  feed  on  carrion.  Whether  or 
I no,  they  were  not  planting  the  cones,  but  had 
carried  them  off  to  knock  out  the  seeds,  which 
they  could  do  more  easily  on  the  ground  than  on 
! the  tree.  H.  T.  E. 

Obituary  Verses  (6‘''  S.  i.  34,  84,  225,  287  ; 
ii.  97,  291). — I have  a strong  impression  that 
j Zachary  Boyd  translated  much,  if  not  all,  of  the 
I Old  Testament  into  doggerel  verse.  I remember 
being  taken  through  the  library  of  Glasgow 
College  by  one  of  the  professors  nearly  sixty  years 


ago.  He  pulled  down  a volume  of  Zachary  Boyd’s 
MS.,  opened  upon  the  Book  of  Job,  and  there, 
amongst  much  strange  stuff,  I read  some  extra- 
ordinary passages,  which  I could  never  forget. 
I was  also  shown  a choice  bit  of  .Jonah’s  complaints 
while  in  the  fish’s  belly.  But  any  reader  of 
“N.  & ().”  residing  in  Glasgow  can  decide  the 
point  in  a moment.  J.  C.  M. 

“ Miser  ” (6'’'  S.  ii.  469).— There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  our  word  miser  is  a pure  Latin  word, 
just  as  pauper  is.  Had  the  word  come  from 
micher,  why  should  the  i have  been  pronounced 
as  it  is  at  present  ? Micher  is  still  in  use  here  in 
the  sense  of  a truant,  and  is  pronounced  mitsher; 
formerly  the  word  would  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced meechtr  and  moocher  as  well.  Both 
micher  and  miser  are  to  be  found  in  Minsheu 
(ed.  1617)  : “IMicher,  vi.  Truant;  a.  Miser,  a 
miserable  wretch  ; h.  IMiser,  niggard,  churle, 
penie-father,  or  pinch-penie.”  The  original  use 
of  miser  in  English  seems  to  have  been  the  former 
(a).  1 find  the  word  in  Barnabe  Googe’s  Ealogs, 

1563,  Egloga  Octava  (Arber’s  Reprint), 

“ (Vnthankfull  inysers)  what  Jo  we  ? 

What  meane  we  thus  to  strayel” 

This  is  the  earliest  quotation  of  the  w'ord  which 
I have  met  with.  In  Shakespeare  I find  both 
senses  of  the  word  as  given  by  Alinsheu  : — 
a.  “ Decrepit  miser,  base,  ignoble  wretch.” 

1 II.  VI.,  V.  iv.  7. 

h.  “And  for  the  peace  of  you  I hold  such  strife 
As  ’twixt  a raiser  and  his  wealth  is  found.” 

Sonnets,  75. 

The  latter  use  of  the  word  appears  to  have  sup- 
planted the  former,  the  niggard  being  regarded  as 
miser,  par  excellence.  As  Archbishop  Trench  says, 
in  his  Select  Glossary,  “ There  was  a time  when 
the  ‘ miser  ’ was  the  w'retclied  man,  he  is  now  the 
covetous.”  Does  micher  ever  mean  “ a penurious 
person,”  and  not  a petty  thief,  a pilferer,  a truant, 
&c.  ? The  word  occurs  in  the  Eomaunt  of  the 
Ease,  11.  6542-4 

“ How  shulJe  I hi  his  word  hyni  level 
Unnetlie  that  he  nys  a mycher, 

Forsworne,  or  ellis  Goddes  Iyer.” 

Dr.  Morris,  in  his  glossary  to  the  Aldine  edition 
of  Chaucer,  explains  mycher  as  niggard  ; but  is  he 
not  mistaken,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
text ? F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

In  Lancashire  miserable  is  sometimes  used  for 
mean  and  stingy ; for  instance,  “ He  is  always  so 
miserable.”  “Nonsense!  you  can  afford  it  well 
enough  ; don’t  be  so  miserable.”  P.  P. 

St.  Mary’s,  Dover  (6‘‘'  S.  ii.  427).  — The 
theory  is  ingenious  as  stated  by  Mr.  Weston,  but 
the  statement  in  support  of  it  requires,  examina- 
tion with  the  known  facts.  The  date  of  the 
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execution  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  May  2,  1450, 
not  1461,  and  the  expression,  “ the  body  was 
washed  on  shore  in  the  bay  of  Dover,  v/here,  after 
a long  exposure,  it  was  buried  by  some  fishermen,” 
is  in  want  of  confirmation.  There  is  a contem- 
porary account  in  the  Faston  Letters  (“From  Mar- 
garet Paston,  by  W.  Somner,  amanuensis,  to  John 
Paston,  Lond.,  May  5th,  1450”),  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ One  of  the  lewdest  of  the  ship  bade  him  lay  down 
his  head,  and  he  should  be  fairly  ferd  with,  and  die  on  a 
sword  ; and  took  a rusty  sword  and  smote  off  his  head 
within  half  a dozen  strokes,  and  took  away  his  gown  of 
russet,  and  his  doublet  of  velvet  mailed,  and  laid  his 
body  on  the  Sands  of  Dover  : and  some  say  his  head  was 
set  on  a pole  by  it;  and  his  men  set  on  the  land  by 
great  circumstance  and  prey. 

“ And  the  sheriff  of  Kent  doth  watch  the  body,  and 
sent  his  under-sheriff  to  the  judges  to  weet  what  to  do ; 
and  also  to  the  King  what  shall  be  done.” 

In  another  letter  (“  From  J.  Crane  to  John 
Paston,  Leicester,  May  6th,  1450”)  there  is 

“ First  most  especial,  that  for  very  truth  upon  Saturday 
that  last  was,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  taken  in  the  sea, 
and  there  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  body  with  the 
appurtenance  set  at  land  at  Dover ; and  all  the  folks 
that  he  had  with  him  were  set  to  land,  and  had  none 
harm.” — Paston  Letters,  hy  A.  Ramsay,  vol.  i.  pp.  19,20; 
cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  note  (London,  C.  Knight,  1840). 

That  it  was  “ washed  ashore  ” is  contained  in 
the  account  by  Weever  {Fim.  Mon.,  p.  758,  Lond., 
1631),  but  without  any  authority  for  the  state- 
ment. He  accounts  thus  for  the  burial  of  the  body. 
Under  the  notice  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Wing- 
field, after  the  circumstances  of  the  death,  he  says  : 

“And  hia  body  cast  into  the  sea,  which  was  after 
found,  and  taken  up  againe  at  Douer,  brought  to  this 
colledge,  and  here  honourably  interred,  saith  Hall,  as 
also  the  Catalogue  of  Honour  by  Brooke.” 

The  continuance  of  the  head  with  the  body  is 
implied  in  Shakespeare’s 

“ There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie 
Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.” 

2 Hen.  VI.,  lY.  i. 

In  reference  to  the  original  edition  of  the  Paston 
Letters,  the  remark  of  Lingard  must  be  kept  in 
mind  : “ It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  many 
mistakes  in  the  remarks  of  the  editor  on  these 
(two)  letters”  (Hist.,  vol.  iv.  c.  i.  p.  47,  note,  Lond., 
1855).  Some  such  expression  as  “ cast  upon  the 
shore”  (Complete  Hist,  of  E.,  vol.  i.  p.  402),  to 
represent  the  action  of  the  men  who  “laid”  it, 
may  have  led  to  the  statement  that  the  body  was 
“ washed  ashore.”  As  a popular  account,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  head  with  the  body  is  fairly  stated 
in  Baker’s  Chronicle : “ And  there  had  his  head 
chopt  off,  on  the  side  of  the  long-boat,  which, 
together  with  the  body,  was  left  there  on  the 
sands.”  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  observes  of  the  first  of 
the  Faston  Letters  that  it  is  “ evidently  from  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness”  (Hist,  of  i?.,  vol.  ii.  p.  11, 
note,  1831).  Ed.  Marshall. 


Francis  Mosley,  Eector  op  Rollkston, 
Staffordshire  (6^**  S.  iii.  48). — This  clergyman 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  Mosley  of 
Ancoats  Hall,  Manchester,  his  father,  the  Eev. 
Francis  Mosley,  Rector  of  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester, 
being  the  fifth  son  of  Oswald  Mosley,  of  Ancoats 
Hall,  Esq.  This  Francis  hlosley  married,  on 
December  19,  1655,  Katherine,  daughter  of 
John  Davenport,  of  Davenport,  co.  Chester,  Esq., 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  married  Richard 
Whitworth,  of  Adbaston,  co.  Stafford,  Esq,,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  first  Lord  Whitworth,  the 
celebrated  diplomatist.  (See  Earwaker’s  East 
Cheshire,  i.  93,  and  notes.)  Francis  Mosley, 
Rector  of  Wilmslow,  was  buried  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Manchester  on  August  14,  1699,  and 
his  wife  was  buried  there  September  7,  1702. 

May  I propose  a query  to  your  correspondent 
J.  L.,  and  ask.  Did  the  Rector  of  Rolleston  leave 
any  male  descendants,  and,  if  so,  are  their  de- 
scendants in  the  male  line  still  living  ? R.  T. 

J.  L.  should  refer  to  Burke’s  History  of  the 
Commoners  (1838,  iii.  579),  where  the  descent  is 
traced  from  Edward  Mosley,  Esq.,  of  Houghend, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster  (descended  from 
Oswald,  second  son  of  Ernald  de  Moseley,  Lord 
of  Moseley  temp.  King  John),  who  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Alexander  Elcock,  of  Hilgate, 
in  Cheshire.  If  your  correspondent  has  not  access 
to  the  History  of  the  Commoners,  I shall  be  glad 
to  forward  him  a copy  of  what  he  requires. 

Hirondelle. 

Anthony  Twyman  (6‘^  S.  iii.  83). — I think  he 
was  the  same  person  as  he  who  took  his  B.A.  at 
Cambridge  in  1696,  and  M.A.  in  1700. 

A.  J.  K. 

St.  Godwald  (6*’’  S.  iii.  68). — If  he  was  not  a 
local  anchoret  who  had  a cell  “ outside  Sidbury 
Gate  at  Worcester,”  I would  suggest  that  his  name 
is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  St.  Gudwall, 
Gurwall,  Gulval,  Guduol,  Guidgall,  a Welshman, 
abbot  of  a convent  on  the  isle  of  Plecit,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  where,  according  to 
Butler,  he  died,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  or  early 
in  the  seventh  century,  on  June  6.  T.  F.  E. 

“ Sprayed  ” (6^”  S.  iii.  107). — The  word  used 
in  Wiltshire  is  spreathed,  and  is  applied  to  the 
harsh  state  of  the  skin  before  it  is  chapped. 
Sprayed  is  the  West  Somerset  term  for  it.  One 
or  the  other  should  be  adopted  into  standard 
English.  P. 

Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Richard  HI.  (6'^  S.  iii.  104).— Mr.  F.  St.  John 
Thackeray,  in  his  interesting  notice  of  the  Eton 
Library,  speaks  of  the  supplement  to  Historic 
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Doubts  as  unpublished.  This  is  correct,  but  the 
work  was  printed  and  edited  by  Dr.  Hawtrey 
for  the  Philobiblion  Society.  It  is  included  in 
Tol.  vi.  of  the  Society’s  Miscellanies.  F.  G. 

Luiz  DE  Camoens  (6‘’’  S.  ii.  147  ; iii.  110). — 
There  is  no  doubt  I was  in  error  in  dating  the 
death  of  Camoens  as  of  the  year  1579,  in  the 
sketch  of  his  life  which  I published  with  my 
translation  of  his  Lusiads  with  his  Original  Text. 

I erred  in  following  old  authorities,  not  then 
possessing,  as  I do  now,  the  work  of  my  friend, 
the  Visconde  de  Juromenha.  At  p.  172  of  his 
first  volume  he  incontestably  proves  that  the 
death  took  place  on  June  10,  1580,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a then  lately  discovered  official  document 
in  the  Archive  National,  Liv.  iii.,  de  Ementas, 
fl.  137.  A miserable  pension  of  15,000  milreis, 

' or  dollars,  had  been  granted  to  Camoens  (dating 
i from  the  year  1572,  when  he  first  published  his 
1 Lusiads)  by  the  king  D.  Sebastian,  to  whom  he 
(dedicated  his  famous  epic;  and  the  document 
above  referred  to  as  fixing  his  death  is  an  order 
on  the  Portuguese  Treasury  to  pay  to  his  mother 
; the  proportion  of  this  splendid  pension,  at  the 
rate  of  15,000  milreis  a year,  from  Jan.  1,  1580, 
to  June  10  in  the  same  year,  “on  which  day  he 
I died”  (cm  que  falleceo).  Consistently  with  the 
: munificence  of  this  gift,  the  document  conceding 
it  is  dated  only  Nov.  13,  1582.  By  a further  act 
of  munificence  a pension  of  6,000  milreis  was 
(granted  to  the  mother,  as  from  May  22,  1582,  by 
i Philip  II.,  who,  by  a yet  further  act  of  munifi- 
;cence,  increased  this  pension  to  the  15,000  milreis 
^enjoyed  by  her  son,  by  decree  dated  Feb.  5,  1585  ; 
the  pension  to  count  from  Nov.  17,  1584.  The 
tercentenary  of  the  death  of  Camoens  was  cele- 
brated on  the  10th  and  two  other  days  of  June, 
1880,  at  which  I was  present. 

J.  J.  Aubertin. 

I 33,  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Lincoln  Cathedral  Bells  (6***  S.  ii.  388, 
432). — Mr.  Freeth,  of  Duporth,  St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall, has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
information  : — 

“ The  bells  in  the  Minster  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.’s 
j plunder  were  probably  seized  and  sold,  for  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Great  Tom  No.  1 was  taken  to  Lincoln 
from  Beauchef  Abbey.  Tom  No.  2 was  cast  in  the 
Minster  Yard  by  Oldfield  & Newcomb.  Oldfield  suc- 
I ceeded  the  Mellars,  who  were  bell-founders  at  Notting- 
ham, and  one  of  the  family,  who  settled  at  Leicester, 
was,  I believe,  succeeded  by  Newcombe.  I had  an  aunt 
I (one  of  the  Swan  family  of  Lincolnshire),  who  died  some 

I forty-five  years  since  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  or  ninety- 
four,  who  told  me  that  tradition  ran  that  at  the  time  of 
the  casting  silver  was  collected,  avowedly  to  be  put  into 
the  furnace  to  improve  the  sound  of  the  bell.  Most 

(probably  stannum  was  used  and  the  argentum  preserved. 

I I was  introduced  to  Great  Tom  No.  2 about  the  year 
*1807,  and  saw  Great  Tom  No.  3 when  just  raised  out  of 
the  sand  bed  at  Myers’s  (or  Mears)  foundry  in  White- 


chapel. I went  with  the  late  Robert  Swan,  the  Lincoln 
Registrar,  and  the  workpeople  made  the  bell  sound.” 

St.  Switiiin. 

Mummy  Wheat  (6‘''  S.  ii.  306,  415,  452).— In 
the  year  1839  an  exhibition,  which  was,  I believe, 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  in  England, 
was  held  upon  the  premises  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  then  recently  established,  in  Derby. 
Amongst  the  .specimens  illustrative  of  natural 
history,  a very  fine  Egyptian  mummy  wuis  shown 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  and  I well  remem- 
ber being  interested  in  the  statement  that  grains 
of  wheat  had  been  found  (either  in  the  hand  or 
within  the  cerements  of  the  mummy),  with  which 
it  was  intended  to  try  experiments.  Some  of 
these  grains  were  planted  by  Mrs.  Jedediah 
Strutt ; they  germinated,  and  at  a second  exhibi- 
tion, held  in  the  Athemeum  Buildings,  Derby,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Town  and  County  Museum,  in 
1843,  the  growing  corn  was  shown.  The  entry  in 
the  catalogue  reads  thus  : “ 320.  Wheat  (in  ear) 
growing  from  grain  recently  found  in  the  coffin  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy — Mrs.  Jed.  Strutt.”  I saw 
the  wheat,  and  distinctly  recollect  that  the  ears 
were  bearded,  and  that  more  than  one  ear  grew 
upon  each  stalk.  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  may  remember  the  circumstances 
better  than  myself,  more  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  finding  of  the  original  grains,  their 
situation  in  the  mummy  case,  &c. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Lyne  Family  (5‘''  S.  xii.  107,  275  ; 6^'*  S.  i. 
503). — I send,  for  the  information  of  R.  E.  L.  and 
others,  a list  of  persons  of  this  name  from  1261  to 
1804,  whose  names  I have  met  with  lately.  I 
have  omitted  the  names  of  those  mentioned  before 
in  “N.  & Q.”:— 

Johannes  de  Lyne,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  1261. 

Cecilia  Lyne,  held  land  from  the  Crown  in  1272. 

Richard  Lyne,  an  assessor  and  collector  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  connected  with  the  confirmation  of 
charters,  1297. 

William  de  Lyne,  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  lo54. 

William  Lyne,  of  London.  1522. 

Robert  Lyne,  Rector  of  Holbeche  Cantaria,  1529. 

Richard  Lyne,  Vicar  of  Mere,  Wilts,  1529. 

Sir  Philip  Lyne,  of  Lyne  Grove,  London,  1553. 

Cuthbert  Lyne,  of  Highbury  Manor,  London,  1558, 

John  Lyne  (Generosus),  of  Herefordshire  and  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  1559.  . 

Richard  Lyne,  of  Loughton  Manor,  Bucks,  looO. 

Randulph  Lyne,  of  Fordingbridge,  Hants,  1562. 

John  Lyne,  of  Downton,  Wilts,  1562.  _ _ 

Alice  Lyne,  of  Parksbali  Manor,  Essex,  1560 

William  Lyne,  of  Flytton  Manor,  Bedfordshire,  1566. 

Cuthbert  Lyne,  of  Highbury  Manor,  London,  1596. 

Elizabeth  Lyne,  widow,  of  Long  Buckley,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1602.  -r.  , -r  ,■  r. 

Richard  Lyne,  Free  Brother  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, invested  January  13tb,  1619. 

Thomas  Lyne,  of  Bradford  Bryant,  1621. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Lyne,  born  May 
29th,  1629. 
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Sir  Humphrey  Lyne,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
II.  Hook,  of  Branshot,  Hants,  1(534. 

Christopher  Lyne,  Mary  Lyne,  Phoebe  Lyne,  left  Eng- 
land for  Barbadoes,  1635. 

P.  Lyne,  or  Line,  at  Stonyhurst  College,  1641-94 

IVilliani  Lyne,  rvill  proved  by  Catherine,  his  relict,  in 
the  Court  of  the  Bean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  1643. 

Matthew  Lyne,  appointed  surgeon  to  H.M.S.  Kent, 
1662. 

llichard  Lyne,  of  Ireton,  Northamptonshire,  1666. 

Josephine  Lyne,  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Ber- 
mondsey, Oct.  12, 16S0. 

William  Lyne,  of  the  Custom  House,  Southampton, 
1689. 

Edward  Lyne,  of  Saltford,  Esquire,  Sheriff  for  County 
of  Devon,  1795. 

Mrs.  Lyne,  of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  ob.  Feb.,  1804. 

The  writer  has  the  pedigree  of  the  Cornish 
Branch  of  the  Lyne  family  complete  from  1658  to 
the  present  time,  and  before  that,  through  the  wife 
of  one  John  Lyne,  to  William  Wadham,  Lord  of 
Edge,  in  Bransconib,  Devon,  temp.  Edward  III., 
but  none  of  the  names  above  mentioned  appears  in 
it,  and  further  particulars  about  them  are  requested. 

J.  M.  G. 

34,  Alexandra  Koad,  Bedford. 

Hogarth’s  Eesidence  in  Cirencester  (6^’’  S. 
iii.  25,  71). — I omitted  to  add  to  my  previous 
reply  a note  from  the  Anecdotes  of  J.  B.  Nichols, 
1833,  p.  335,  which  I fear  will  not  be  very  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Warner.  Nichols  says  that  the 
Worlidge  portrait  “is  the  likeness  of  Ashley,  the 
keeper  of  the  punch-house  on  Ludgate  Hill.”  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  been 
less  indefinite,  or  given  his  authority  ; but  he 
possibly  did  not  care  to  say  too  much  about  a 
picture  winch  had  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
Genuine  Worlcs  published  by  Nichols  the  elder. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Books  published  by  Subscription  (5‘^  S.  xii. 
68,  117,  150,  198,  417;  6'“  S.  i.  125,  526  ; ii. 
255). — I have  a fine  large-paper  copy  of  the  fourth 
edition,  but  the  first  folio,  of  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  published  with  engravings  in  1688.  At  the 
end  of  my  copy  is  bound  up  the  original  list  of 
subscribers.  They  number  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  amongst  whom  are  one  duke,  one  mar- 
quess, eight  earls,  two  bishops,  twenty-one  lords, 
and  forty-six  baronets.  Poetry  and  the  drama 
are  represented  by  Betterton,  Creech,  Dryden, 
Duke,  Elatman,  Southern,  Waller,  &c.  The 
clerical  element  is  conspicuously  .absent  from  the 
list.  Only  two  names  of  note  occur,  Mr.  Pr.ancis 
Atterbury  and  Mr.  Geo.  Smalridge;  these  after- 
wards bec.ame  bishops  of  the  English  Church. 
The  Jacobite  divines  could  not  yet  see  the  poet 
Milton  otherwise  than  as  the  republican,  anti- 
ecclesiastical  controversialist.  Adin  Williams. 

“ Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  By  Stephen  Duck. 
London  : Printed  for  the  Author,  m.dcc.xxxvl,” 
4to.,  cont.ains  a list  of  598  subscribers,  among 


whom  are  six.  members  of  the  roy.al  family,  a 
large  number  of  lords  and  ladies,  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  “ Alexander 
Pope,  Esq.,”  and  “ The  Rev.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s.”  C.  D. 

I have  “ A Collection  of  Poems,  chiefly  MSS. 
and  from  living  Authors,  edited  for  the  Benefit  of 
a Friend  by  Joanna  Baillie,  1823,”  containing 
thirty-six  pages  of  subscribers  (averaging  forty- 
five  in  a page),  commencing  with  the  king. 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Manslaughter  = Man’s  Laughter  (6‘*'  S.  i. 
248  ; ii.  158).— 

“ The  following  curious  string  of  puns  is  taken  from 
a scarce  work,  published  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  A 
divine  more  willing  to  play  with  words  than  to  be  serious 
in  expounding  his  text  spoke  thus  in  his  sermon  : ‘ This 
dial  shows  that  we  must  die  all ; yet,  notwithstanding, 
all  houses  are  turned  into  ale-houses ; our  cares  are 
turned  into  cates ; our  Paradise  into  a pair  o’  dice ; 
matrimony  into  a matter  o’  money  ; and  marriage  into 
a merry  age.  Our  divines  have  become  dry  vines ; it 
was  not  so  in  the  days  of  Noah — Ah  no  ! ’ ” — Salad  for 
ike  Social.  “ Pulpit  Peculiarities,”  p.  299  (London, 
Bentley,  1856).  ^ 

Probably  this  is  the  list  K.  E.  alludes  to. 

F.  W.  T. 

Bath. 

What  is  a Mountain  1 (6‘^  S ii.  27,  54,  291). — 
It  is  certainly  not  very  easy  to  answer  the  question, 
What  is  a mountain?  and  to  say  at  what  altitude 
a hill  ends  and  a mountain  begins.  In  the  fenny 
portions  of  England  it  takes  a small  amount  of 
earth  to  be  dignified  with  the  n.ame  of  a hill.  The 
Cambridgeshire  Gogmagog  hills  are  gently  rising 
fields.  Mr.  Boyd,  in  the  first  series  of  his  Recrea- 
tions  of  a Country  Parson  (p.  126),  says,  “ I am 
writing  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  horizon  is  of 
blue  hills,  which  some  Southrons  wmuld  call  moun- 
tains.” Christopher  North,  when  speaking  of  the 
“ mountains  ” of  his  boyhood,  says,  “ Mountains 
they  seemed  to  us  in  those  days,  though  now  we 
believe  they  are  only  hills.”  When  an  Englishman 
boasted  to  a Scotsman  that  England  was  in  every 
respect  superior  to  Scotland,  which  the  Scotsman 
altogether  denied,  the  Englishman  said,  “You 
must,  at  any  rate,  allow  that  Scotland  is  smaller  in 
extent  than  England  ? ” “ By  no  means  ! ” was 

the  reply.  “ Yours  is  a flat  country,  ours  is  a hilly 
one,  and  if  all  our  hills  were  rolled  out  flat  we 
should  beat  you  by  hundreds  of  square  miles ! ” 
The  West-Highland  prefix  to  a hill  greatly  helps 
us  to  an  idea  as  to  its  altitude  ; thus,  the  prefix 
Crcc  signifies  a small  surface,  eminence,  or  little 
hill ; Sliabh,  a hill  of  considerable  elevation  ; and 
Bcann,  Beinn,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written, 
Ben,  a mountain  of  the  largest  magnitude.  Beinn- 
an-Tuirc,  “ the  Mountain  of  the  Wild  Boar,”  in 
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the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  Argyllshire,  is  2,170  feet 
high  ; although  its  name  is  omitted  in  the  tables 
of  the  Scotch  mountains  and  hills,  that  give  alti- 
tudes down  to  that  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  823  feet  high. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

In  “ going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  ” I have  often 
been  perplexed  to  make  proper  distinction  be- 
tween a hill  and  a mountain.  It  is  well,  as  a rule, 

: to  follow  local  usage ; but  the  trials  are  many. 
Not  long  since,  I had  the  company  of  a Welsh 
: gentleman  in  a walk  out  of  Alerthyr  Tydfil,  and 
he  took  me  to  an  eminence  some  few  hundred  feet 
I in  height.  “ Do  you  call  this  a hill,  or  a moun- 

I tain  ? ” I asked.  The  answer  was,  “ A mountain.” 
Therefore,  to  avoid  contention,  I called  the  mole- 

Ihill  a mountain,  and  shall  hope  to  do  so  again. 
But,  for  my  own  convenience,  and  to  establish 
i something  like  a rule  for  conversational  purposes, 

I I have  since  determined  that  a mountain  must 
'have  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  feet,  at  least, 
(above  the  surrounding  plain,  or  whatever  table- 
land or  level  it  rises  from.  I should  like  to  have 
I the  opinion  of  a few  experienced  travellers  as  to 

! the  propriety  of  this  rule.  Shirley  Hibberd. 

i 

I The  Rev.  John  hlitford  was  not  without  an 
'i authority  for  his  choice  of  Prior’s  Poems  as  a 
(present  to  a lady  friend.  Johnson  was  no  great 
(admirer  of  Prior,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Hans  Carvtl  is  “not  over  decent”;  but  he  said 
I to  Boswell,  when  the  latter  was  posing  as  a guar- 
:dian  of  public  morality,  “ No,  sir.  Prior  is  a lady’s 
ibook.  No  lady  is  ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in 
:her  library.”  (Boswell’s  Life,  vol.  vii.  pp.  10,  11, 
Murray,  1835.)  Edw’ard  H,  Marshall. 

! Ancient  Portraits  in  Early  Printed  Books 
|(5‘'.  S.  xii.  324,  455;  6“'  S.  ii.  150,  290).— A 
I whole  page  engraving,  said  to  be  by  R.  Cooper,  of 
the  so-called  “Monster,”  Renwick  Williams, 
(exactly  resembling  the  portrait  described  at  the  last 
(reference,  may  be  found  facing  p.  265  of  TVonclcr- 
\ful  Characters,  published  by  John  Camden 
iHotten.  There  is  no  date  of  publication  on  the 
(title-page  of  the  book,  but  in  all  probability  it 
(was  issued  about  1870.  The  book  in  question  is 
chiefly  an  abridgment  of,  and  compilation  from, 
itwo  larger  work.?,  James  Caulfield’s  Portraits  of 
iRemarhable  Persons,  and  Henry  Wilson’s  Wonder- 
\ftl  Characters.  There  is  a short  account  of  him 
given,  and  very  likely  the  engraving  was  executed 
.originally  from  a sketch  taken  at  the  time  of  his 
(trial,  in  1790.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

I Aewbourne  Rectory,  AVoodbridge. 

j “ A Commentary'  y'pon  Du  Bartas  ” (G‘'’  S. 
■iii.  69). — Curiously  enough,  at  the  time  of  the 
ipublication  of  this  query  I was  reading  the  book  in 
question.  While,  how'ever,  I had  independently 
made  the  conjecture  that  the  T.  L.  part  of  the 
initials  might  stand  for  Thomas  Lodge,  I am  by 


no  means  so  certain  of  the  fact  as  A.  S.  seems  to 
be,  who,  not  having  seen  the  book,  says,  “ I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  by  him.” 
Neither  do  I think  that  Puphues’  Golden  Legacie 
and  the  like,  or  a Treatise  on  the  Plague,  or  his 
translations  of  Josephus  and  Seneca,  show  that 
“ such  a work  was  quite  in  his  way.”  The  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  (12202,  h.  5)  is  “A  learned 
summary  [not  “Comentary”  as  in  the  Stationens’ 
Registers]  upon  ....  Translated  out  of  the  French 
[of  Goulard  de  Senlis]  by  T.  L.  D.  M.  P.  [Sold]  by 
J.  Grismand.  1621.”  At  the  ends  of  the  “Dedi- 
cation ” and  the  “ Address  to  the  Reader  ” theso 
initials  are  printed  as  T.  L.  D.  M.  P.  and 
1\  L.  D.  M.  P.  respectively. 

Now,  Lodge’s  lighter  and  lesser  works,  1 hose- 
written  earlier  in  his  life,  bear  on  their  title-pages 
“ by  T.  L.  Gent  ,”  and  even  their  later  reprints,  as 
of  Eup>hues’  Golden  Legacie  in  1616  and  1634,, 
have  the  same,  though  occasionally  we  find 
“Thomas  Lodge”  at  the  end  of  the  dedication  or 
preface.  But  in  his  later  and  more  serious  works 
(enumerated  above)  the  title-pages  bear  “by 
Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor  of  Physicke.”  Secondljq 
D.  M.  may  stand  for  M.D.,  and  P.  for  Paris, 
Pavia,  or  Padua.  But  Lodge  graduated  at 
Avignon,  as  witnessed  by  the  note  of  his  entry 
into  the  University  of  Oxford.  Thirdly,  in  1620  he 
was  revising  his  Seneca,  and  in  it  he  speaks  to  the 
reader  of  his  being  then  busy  in  a manner  which 
rather  suggests  that  he  was  doing  more  in  his  pro- 
fession than  he  had  previously  done.  Lastly,  I 
would  repeat  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter’s  words. 
Speaking  in  his  Lheiv  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  i. 
334,  of  a Thomas  Lodge,  M.D.,  of  those  times,  who 
married  the  widow  of  one  Solomon  Aldred,  he  says  ; 
“ But  there  is  still  something  wanting  ; some  better 
proof  than  we  yet  possess  that  the  scholar,  lawyer, 
soldier,  poet,  translator  of  the  classics,  and  phy- 
sician, was  one  and  the  same  Thomas  Lodge.” 
While  echoing  these  words,  I would  add  that, 
though  they  were  the  same,  the  T.  L.,  even  if  he 
be  M.D.  of  P.,  may  well  have  been  a T.  L.  other- 
wise unknown  to  fame  ; also  that  the  four  verse 
lines  (evidently  by  the  writer)  which  close  Thomas 
Lodge’s  “Address  to  the  Reader”  before  the 
Countesse  of  Lincolns  Nurserie,  1603,  do  not  read 
to  me  like  the  verses  of  Thomas  Lodge  the  poet. 
Other  copies  of  the  Summary  are  “ Printed  for 
Andrew  Crooke,  1637,”  but  whether  these  were  a 
new  edition,  or  a reissue  of  unsold  copies  of  1621 
with  a new  title-page,  I have  not  yet  ascertained. 
There  is  no  entry  of  “assignment”  in  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Registers.  A copy  of  the  date  1637  is  in 
the  London  Library.  B.  Nicholson.  ^ 

p g._I  have  just  found  that  Lodge,  in  his 
Dedication  and  Address  to  the  Reader  before  his 
Seneca,  has  “ Tho.  Lodge,  D.M.P.,  or  Doctor 
Medicus  Phisicus.”  The  Summary  is  therefore  by 
Lodge. 
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“Cock  Robin  ” a Substitote  for  “ Robert  ”? 
(6"'  S.  ii.  27,  155,  495). — Robin  may  have  become 
a term  of  “ affectionate  endearment,”  but  at  first, 
as  I shall  endeavour  to  show,  it  meant  a country 
fool,  or  at  least  a simpleton. 

In  Barclay’s  translation  of  The  Ship  of  Fools, 
Cawood,  1570,  under  the  head  of  “ Okie  fooles, 
that  is  to  say,  the  longer  they  line,  the  more  they 
are  geueu  to  foly,”  is  given  an  illustration  of  an 
old  man  on  crutches,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  over  his  head  is  written  “ robin  y®  foule,” 
f.  11.  This  inscription  appears  to  have  been  put 
there  by  the  translator’s  instructions,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  copy  of  the  much  earlier  Latin  version 
which  I have.  But  I cannot  speak  confidently  on 
this  head,  for  there  were  so  many  early  editions  of 
this  book  in  German  and  Latin  that  I have  not 
seen  them  all. 

In  The  Acidemy  of  Compliments  is  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  ; — 

“ Rohin.  Metliinks  I never  saw  a better  platter  face 
than  thine  in  my  life. 

Foil.  Ay,  is  this  your  courting? 

Robin.  Nay,  be  not  angry;  for  I swear  by  my  in- 
genuity, ’tis  true. 

Foil.  What,  that  I have  a platter  face  1 

Robin.  Ay,  and  a brave  one  too. 

Foil.  I think  thou  art  a Robin  by  nature  as  well  as 
name. 

Robin.  Why,  if  I did  not  take  you  for  a fool,  I could 
not  think  you  could  love  me ; for  I am  as  lanthorn-jaw’d 
as  you  are  platter-fac'd.” — Academy  of  Compliments 
(about  1G60). 

I wished  also  to  give  a passage  from  Chaucer  of 
somewhat  the  same  meaning,  but  am  not  able, 
because  in  a weak  moment  I allowed  a friend  to 
wheedle  my  favourite  copy  out  of  me  a few  weeks 
ago.  “ He  would  value  it  so  much,  and  it  would 
be  such  a help  to  him,  because  it  was  full  of  my 
marks  and  marginal  notes,  and  I had  an  old  folio 
edition,  so  I could  easily  spare  it.”  I did  “ spare 
it,”  and  got  a new  one,  and  can’t  find  anything  I 
want  in  it. 

There ’s  Robin  Goodfellow.  I should  not  sup- 
pose he  was  a particular  “ dear  ” of  anybody’s. 
“ There  was  also  Robin  Hood,”  some  one  may  say. 
So  there  was  ; and  whatever  we  may  think  about 
him  now,  Robin  Hood  was  decidedly  “ low  ” three 
or  four  hundred  years  back.  I do  not  know  one 
complimentary  allusion  to  him  by  a person  of 
education  or  position,  but  many  much  the  reverse. 

“ When  Diogenes  on  a certain  time  treatyng,  and 
making  a declaracion  of  an  earnest  and  saige  matter  of 
Philoaophie,  had  not  one  hearer,  that  would  giue 
diligente  eare  vnto  him,  he  begun  to  sing  soch  another 
foolish  song  as  (Robin  Hood  in  Barnsdale  stode,  &c.) 
and  senibleed  as  though  he  would  daunce  withall.  And 
when  a verie  greate  multitude  of  people  had  now 
gathered  together  and  swarmed  about  him,  he  tooke 
them  all  vp  for  stumblyng,  because  that  to  thinges 
foolish,  & seruyng  to  no  good  purpose,  thei  came 
rennyng  by  whole  flockes,  and  as  merie  as  Pies,  where 
as  to  serious  matters,  and  thesame  moche  auailable  vnto 


good  liuyng,  thei  neither  would  resort  or  approch  or 
diligently  giue  ea,re.”~Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,  1542, 
reprint  1877,  p.  83. 

“Tliis  threatning  and  forbidding  the  laye  people  to 
reade  the  Scripture  is  not  for  loue  of  your  soules  (which 
they  care  for  as  the  Poxe  doth  for  the  Geesse)  is  euident 
and  clearer  then  the  Sunne,  in  as  much  as  they  permitte 
and  suffer  you  to  read  Robbin  llode  & Beuis  of  Hampton, 
Hercules,  Hector,  and  'I’roylus,  with  a thousand  histories 
and  fables.” — Tyndales  Works,  1573,  f.  104. 

“ I write  no  ieste  ne  tale  of  Rohin  Hood, 

Nor  sowe  no  sparkles  ne  sede  of  viciousnes  ; 

Wise  men  loue  vertue,  wilde  people  wantonnes.” 

Barclay’s  Ship  of  Fooles,  1570,  f.  259. 

Plenty  of  other  instances  could  be  given  from  Sir 
T.  More,  Coverdale,  Erasmus,  &c. 

Thomas  Heywood,  writing  a few  years  after 
Robert  Toft,  lias  left  evidence,  in  his  often-quoted 
lines,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  a compliment  or 
“ an  affectionate  term  of  endearment  ” to  be  called 
“ Robin”  instead  of  Robert  : — 

“ Greene,  who  had  in  both  Academies  ta’ne 
Degree  of  Master,  yet  could  never  gaine 
To  be  call’d  more  than  Robin  ; who,  bad  he 
Profest  ought  save  the  Muse,  serv’d  and  been  free 
After  a seven-yeares’  prentiseship,  might  have 
(With  credit  too)  gone  Robert  to  his  grave.” 

E.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Mrs.  Windimore,  cousin  op  Mart,  Queen 
OF  William  III.  (6‘'^  S.  i.  277).— 

“ There  is  now  living  in  lady  Dacre’s' a'ras-houses,  in 
Westminster,  one  Mrs.  Windimore,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Hyde ; she  was  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Hyde,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  brother  of  the  great  lord  chancellor  Hyde, 
earl  of  Clarendon,  and  lost  her  fortune  in  the  south-sea 
year,  in  1720;  she  is  also  a distant  cousin  of  their  late 
majesties  queen  Mary  and  queen  Anne,  whose  mother 

was  lately  Anne  Hyde,  Dutchess  of  York She  retains 

her  senses  in  a tolerable  degree  : and  her  prineipal 
complaint  is,  that  she  has  outlived  all  her  friends,  being 
now  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  of  age.” — Annual 
Register,  1765,  p.  76. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6^'^  S.  iii.  109).— 

The  History  of  Sacrilege. — The  two  priests  were,  I 
believe,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and  the  Rev.  11.  P.  Little- 
dale.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

The  two  clergymen  who  brought  out  the  new  edition 
of  this  book  were,  I believe,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb, 
now  Incumbent  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells  Street,  and  Dr. 
John  Mason  Neale,  late  Warden  of  Sackville  College, 

Edmund  Randolph. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6*  S.  iii. 
109).— 

“ He  made  the  desert  smile.” 

I may  be  mistaken,  for  I was  a guest  at  Alton  Towers 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  but  I fancy  that  I recollect 
the  line  under  the  bust  of  a former  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  laid  out  the  gardens,  was, 

“ He  made  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile,” 
evidently  taken  from  the  line  in  Addison’s  beautiful 
hymn,  ” The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare,”  kc. — 

“ 'fhe  barren  wilderness  shall  smile.” 

J.  R.  B, 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ka. 

The  Bole  named  the  Oouernonr.  By  Sir  Tliomaa  Elyot, 
Knight.  Edited  by  II.  II.  S.  Croft.  With  Por- 
traits of  Sir  Tlioraas  and  Lady  Elyot  after  Holbein’s 
original  Drawings.  2 vols.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  k Co.) 
The  first  edition  of  the  Gouernour  was  publislied  in 
1531,  and  in  the  succeeding  fifty  years  it  was  seven  times 
reissued.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  described  in  the 
author’s  “ Proheme  ” as  treating  of  “ the  education  of 
them  that  hereafter  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  goner- 
nours  of  the  publike  weale,”  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  reached  its  eighth  edition  attests  the  popularity  it  at 
once  attained.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valued  educational 
works  during  the  youthful  years  of  the  brilliant  crowd 
of  statesmen  and  courtiers  who  adorned  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  still  more  illustrious  group  of 
writers  who  imparted  to  her  reign  its  most  enduring 
glory.  Many  of  the  distinguished  men,  in  whom  the  age 
was  prolific,  presented  living  examples  of  that  type  of 
character  which  the  training  inculcated  by  the  Onuer- 
no%ir  was  specially  designed  to  form.  The  time  at  which 
, it  was  written,  and  the  influence  it  may  once  have 
exercised,  should  alone  secure  for  the  book  a hearty 
welcome.  But  it  claims  attention  on  a variety  of  other 
grounds.  Imbedded  in  a mass  of  quaint  pedantry  are  to 
be  found  valuable  hints  on  educational  questions  which 
modern  teachei's  have  but  lately  appreciated,  and  some 
suggestions  which  they  may  yet  utilize.  Elyot  urges  on 
gentlemen  the  advantages  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
music,  and  of  cultivating  a taste  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, while  Philistines  will  applaud  his  strenuous  ad- 
vocacy of  dancing  and  manly  exercises.  The  chapters 
] which  deal  with  these  subjects,  illusti'ated  by  the  mass 
' of  curious  information  which  the  editor  has  collected, 
will  probably  prove  of  the  greatest  general  interest. 

! But  the  book  also  throws  light  on  a variety  of  points 
; connected  with  social  life  in  the  sixteenth  century; 

' affords  materials  for  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  classical 
i learning  at  a time  when  the  revival  of  letters  worked 
I such  momentous  changes;  possesses,  from  a linguistic 
point  of  view,  an  especial  value,  since  Elyot  wrote  in 
English  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  the  language  at  an 
interesting  stage  in  its  development ; and,  lastly,  is  the 
original  source  whence  is  derived  the  time-honoured 
story  of  the  committal  of  Henry  V.,  then  Prince  of 
' Wales,  to  prison  by  Judge  Gascoigne.  The  intrinsic 
! value  of  the  book,  now  reissued  in  two  handsome  quarto 
volumes,  is  enhanced  by  the  very  successful  labours  both  of 
the  editor  and  the  publishers.  !5Ir.  Croft,  with  an  industry 
which  deserves  the  highest  praise,  has  collected  a number 
of  new  facts  concerning  the  hitherto  obscure  parentage 
and  life  of  Elyot.  He  has  traced  to  the  original  source 
the  learned  references  with  which  the  book  is  crowded, 
and  illustrated  the  text  from  his  own  copious  acquaint- 
ance with  English  and  French  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  has  supplied  ample  indices  and  an  ad- 
mirable glossary  of  the  many  rare  and  curious  words 
■ used  by  his  author.  The  value  of  his  lengthy  extracts 
1 from  modern  authors  is  open  to  doubt,  and  thev  largely 
contribute  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  book.  With  this 
possible  exception,  this  edition  of  the  Oouernonr  leaves 
j nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  may  be  cordially  recom- 
, mended  as  offering  many  points  of  interest  to  every  class 
of  reader,  and  especially  to  the  antiquary  and  the 
philologist. 

! Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New.  By  Charles  Tennyson 
’ Turner.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  k Co.) 

; There  is  a something  abnormal,  and  even  a suggestion 
of  limitation,  in  the  work  of  a poet  who  during  a long 


lifetime  has  confined  himself  to  utterances  in  a single 
form  of  verse,  the  more  so  when  the  form  selected  is 
one  of  strictly  defined  extent.  But  whatever  the  cause 
may  have  been  in  this  case,  Mr.  Turner  apjiears  to  have 
contentedly  accepted  the  fact.  “Let  lyrics  be,”  he 
says  in  1868  to  a friend  who  had  asked  him  to  “ write  an, 
Ode  ” : — 

“ Let  lyrics  be  ; 

For  though  I do  not  love  to  say  thee  nay. 

For  my  poor  muse  it  is  too  late  a day 

To  mell  with  strophe  and  antistrophe”  ; 

an  art,  ho  declares  a few  lines  earlier,  “beyond  his  scope 
and  pitch.”  Setting  this  question  aside,  however,  as  well 
as  that  larger  question  of  laxity  of  form  which  presents 
itself  somewhat  persistently  in  this  volume,  we  have 
little  but  admiration  for  Mr.  Turner'spotms.  No  reader" 
can  fail  to  acquire  respect  for  the  alma  heata  e hella  (as 
his  nephew  styles  it)  which  is  manifested  in  these  pages 
as  well  as  for  their  genuinely  poetical  spirit.  To  read  in 
them  is  to  desire  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  author 
(a  thing,  alas  ! no  longer  possible),  and  there  can  bo 
no  surer  sign  of  the  effect  of  poetry.  The  picturesqueness 
and  purity  of  diction  are,  moreover,  remarkable.  It 
would  be  easy  to  select  hundreds  of  lines  like 

“ Th’  incessant  brazen  flash  of  Homer's  war,” 

which  exhibit  a suggestive  felicity  only  to  be  matched 
by  some  of  the  Laureate’s ; and  if,  here  and  there,  the 
writer  has  for  a moment  nodded,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  minor  blemishes  are  more  obtrusive  than 
elsewhere  in  the  “sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground,”  Eor 
close  and  loving  pictures  of  nature,  for  noble  sympathies 
and  lofty  aspirations — things  which  have  played  a con- 
siderable part  in  the  equipment  of  the  greatest  poets— we 
can  recall  no  recent  book  of  verso  which  will  at  all 
compare  with  Mr.  Turner’s,  hampered  as  he  w'as  by  a 
restricted  and  uniform  vehicle  of  expression. 

Charles  de  la  Terre  Saint  provenant  de  I’ A hhaye  de  N.D. 
de  Josaphat.  Publie'es  par  H.  P.  Delaborde.  (Paris, 
Thorin.) 

M.  Delaborde,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  French  Archteological  School  established  at  Rome, 
has  just  published  a collection  of  charters  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  well  known  that  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century  there  existed  in  Palestine  a church 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  siqiposed 
to  have  been  buried.  “ In  valle  Josaphat,”  says  an  old 
chronicler,  “ in  villa  quse  dicitur  Gethsemane  ubi  Sancta 
Maria  sepulta  fuit,  ubi  sepulcrum  ejus  est  venerabile  inter 
presbyteros  et  Clericos  XIII.,  IMonachi  VI..  Deo  Sacrata 
inter  inclusas  et  ibidem  Servientes  XV.”  After  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  a Benedictine 
monastery  was  founded  on  the  spot  occupied  by  that 
church,  and  a diploma  of  King  Baldwin  I,,  bearing  date 
1115,  names  Hugh  as  the  first  Abbot  of  Jehosbaphat. 
The  sacredness  of  the  locality  and  the  traditions 
which  connected  it  with  the  death  of  the  Virgin  Alary 
tended,  of  course,  to  make  the  Benedictine  monastery 
extremely  popular,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  liberality 
of  kings  and  queens,  patriarchs  and  barons.  Hence  the 
extensive  domains  which  it  possessed  both  in  Sieily  and 
in  Southern  Italy ; lienee  the  rich  donations  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  princes  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family. 
Most  of  the  fifty-nine  charters  published  by  M.  Delaborde 
refer  to  these  grants  or  concessions;  they  are  copiously 
illustrated  with  notes,  and  the  biographical  indications 
they  contain  will  prove  extremely  valuable  in  correcting 
a good  many  blunders  to  be  found  either  in  the  old  his- 
torians of  the  Crusades  or  in  Ducange's  Fain  dies 
d’Outremer  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  The  first 
document  printed  here  is  dated  1112,  and  contains  a 
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■grant  made  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Jehoshaphat 
hy  Arnold  de  Holies,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ; the  last 
one,  dated  October  17,  1289,  is  a letter  from  Nicholas, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  the  abbot  of  the 
ruon.’istery  to  return  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  order  the  monastery’s  estates  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
All  these  pieces  form  part  of  the  State  papers  at  Palermo, 
and  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  original  deeds.  M. 
Pelaborde  has  published  photographic  fac-similes  of  two 
of  them,  and  the  volume  is  completed  by  a good  alpha- 
betical index. 

The  Threiplands  of  Fingaslc.  A Family  Memoir,  written 
in  1853  by  Robert  Chambers,  LIj.D.  [\Y.  & R. 
Chambers.) 

At  a time  when  the  last  page,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Stuart 
romance  has  been  closed  by  the  recent  passing  away  of 
the  last  survivor  of  the  two  brothers  who  claimed  to  be 
legitimate  heirs  of  “ Bonnie  Pi  ince  Charlie,”  a book 
so  full  of  Jacobite  memories  as  the  one  now  before  us 
has  more  th.an  ordinary  interest.  The  Threiplands  of 
Fingask,  whose  chequered  story  is  here  so  graphically 
told  by  the  late  Robert  Chambers,  have  a history  which 
is  practically  unique  in  that  it  is  so  exclusively  bound 
up  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  later  generations  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  l>istinguished  by  the  “king  over  the 
water  ’’  as  of  an  entirely  different  temper  from  those  of 
his  adherents  who  were  “ over  solicitous  about  them- 
selves,” the  title  of  Lord  Fingask  was  destined  for  the 
head  of  the  house,  had  the  “ Right  Steward  come  back 
to  rule  the  Land  o’  Cakes.’  Instead  of  this,  the  Threip- 
lands lost  all,  and  only  kept  their  honour.  That  remained 
to  them  throughout,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
they,  at  least,  are  “ enjoying  their  ain  again.” 

The  First  Quarto  Edition  of  Hamlet  in  1603.  Two 
Essays  by  C.  II.  Herford  anil  W.  II.  Widgery.  (Smith, 
Elder  & Co.) 

In  the  beginning  of  1602  the  play  of  Hamlet  was  acted  ; 
in  the  following  year  the  first  quarto  was  printed  and 
published ; and  in  1601  W'as  issued  the  second  quarto, 
containing  the  “true  and  perfect”  copy  of  the  tragic 
“ Hystorie  of  Hamlet.”  These  facts  have  given  birth  to 
a famous  and  well-contested  controversy,  of  which  the 
main  point  is  the  relation  of  the  first  quarto  to  the  final 
play.  The  question,  speaking  shortly,  is  whether  the 
first  quarto  contains  an  early  sketch  from  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare  of  the  final  play,  or  the  final  play  itself 
corrupted  by  the  blunders  of  a reporter.  This  was  the 
subject  of  the  Harness  prize  in  1880,  for  which  the 
authors  have  written  two  able  and  painstaking  essays, 
adjudged  by  the  examiners  to  be  equal  in  merit.  Both 
essays  present  the  chief  features  of  the  discussion  in  a 
clear  and  not  unattractive  form;  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  will  find  that  this  little  volume 
contains  the  main  arguments  in  a compact  and  intel- 
ligible shape. 

The  Palatine  Note-Booh.  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  (Manchester, 
Cornish  ; Chester,  Mitchell  & Hughes.) 

The  Bradford  Antiquary.  (Bradford  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society.) 

Our  North-country  friends  are  very  active  in  their  carry- 
ing out  of  the  maxim  of  the  immortal  Captain  Cuttle. 
They  are  making  notes  everywhere  and  printing  them, 
so  as  to  secure  the  permanent  record  of  much  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost  to  later  generations,  perhaps  even  to 
■our  own.  The  name  of  our  old  and  valued  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  John  E.  Bailey,  as  editor,  is  an  ample  gua- 
rantee for  the  care  and  knowledge  with  which  The 
Palatine  Note-Booh  will  be  conducted,  and  we  wish  him 
all  success  in  his  undertaking. 

The  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  has, 


we  think,  from  the  specimen  of  its  work  now  before  us, 
decided  wisely  in  bringing  into  general  circulation  much 
matter  of  interest  more  than  local  which  the  zeal  of 
local  antiquaries  has  from  time  to  time  accumulated. 
The  illustrations  of  the  first  number  are  remarkably 
good,  and  add  to  the  value  of  The  Bradford  Antiquary. 

Ye  Old  Style  Vale7iiines.  (Alanchester,  Falkner  & Sons.) 
’Tis  pleasant  to  see  what  store  of  Valentines  there  be 
nowadays,  for  them  that  like  of  such  Vanities.  Truly, 
time  was  when  y“  Maiden  herself  was  Valentine  unto 
her  Sweetheart;  and  did  ofttimes  cost  him  a pretty 
penny  thereby  ; but  now,  to  speak  of  Valentines,  ’tis  but 
some  little  Card  or  Book  (yet  not  so  cheap  neither) 
showing  Fancy  and  Favour,  or  else  desiring  the  same. 
Poor  Innocents  ! Yet,  if  any  will  have  these  things, 
here  be  twelve  Cards,  aptly  writ  with  good  Verses  out 
of  Master  Drayton,  and  Mr.  Dean  of  Paul’s,  and  Carew 
that  served  His  late  Majesty,  and  that  worthy  Knight  of 
the  Queen’s  days,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Blighty  pretty 
toys  are  they  all ; and  pictures  therewith — wherein  we 
do  spy  the  Grecian  figure  dvaxpopiajudg.  But  Lord, 
what  good  pictures  Mistress  Kate  Greenaway  do  make  ! 

Toe  January  number  of  the  JYero  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register  contains  a paper  by  Col, 
Chester,  of  great  interest  to  genealogists  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  clearing  the  history  of  Blargaret  Locke, 
third  wife  of  Governor  Francis  Willoughby. 

Mr.  Henry  Gray,  Cathedral  Yard,  Manchester,  has 
issued  No.  2 of  his  catalogues  of  second-hand  books.  |On 
account  of  the  numerous  titles  of  historical  and  topo- 
graphical works  which  it  contains,  the  catalogue  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  general  as  well  as  the  antiquarian 
reader. 


“ N.  & Q.”  cannot  appear  this  week  without  regretting 
the  loss  sustained  by  English  literature  in  the  death  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  on  Saturday,  February  5. 


Jlottrc^  to  (Eorre^ponUenta:. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

G.  J.  B. — Your  question  does  not  lie  within  our  pro- 
vince, nor  are  we  able  to  refer  you  to  the  source  whence 
the  information  might  be  derived. 

G.  S.  B. — Send  the  query  to  the  Illustrated  London 
News. 

P.  R. — (“ ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,”  &c.). — 
See  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  section  xxvii. 

T.  W.  S.  (Southampton). — You  should  consult  Eadie's 
English  Bille  (Blacmillan)  on  the  subject. 

L.  L.  H. — We  are  informed  that  there  are  no  letters 
in  the  collection  bearing  the  name  of  your  namesake. 

R.  E.  BI. — Read  Blacaulay’s  essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 

Henry  Waring. — Apply  at  the  Heralds’  College. 

We  cannot  answer  queries  privately. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  wo  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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•worth,  &c.,  153 — “The  Tablet  of  Cebes."  154 — “ Persii 
Satirse" — S.P.Q.R. — Genealogy  in  the  Law  Reports— Forth 
Arms,  155— A Puritan  Rymn— T.  Harrison,  the  Regicide — 
Hogarth's  Residence  in  Cirencester — “To  tumble  upstairs’’ — 
Cervantes.  156— Portrait  of  John  Jackson — Charles  Dickens 
and  the  New  “ First  Rate’’— The  Man  of  Ross,  157— N.  C. 
Scatcherd — Tennyson's  “Ballads  and  other  Poems” — 
Mummy  Wheat — Ormond  Street  Chapel,  158 — Authors 
Wanted,  IfO. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS : — Charteris’s  “ Canonicity ’’  — Bent's 
“ Genoa  '* — Birds’s  Goethe’s  “ Faust " — “ Biographies  of  the 
Great  Artists,’’  &c. 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

Two  lists  of  early  English  dictionaries,  including 
some  bilingual  and  trilingual  works  in  which  the 
English  language  forms  a part,  have  been  issued 
by  Mr.  Wheatley  {Phil.  Tr.,  1865)  and  Prof. 
Skeat  (Eng.  Dial.  Soc.),  the  latter  list  being  based 
upon  the  former.  As  the  subject  is  interesting  to 
all  who  study  English  philology,  I propose  to  offer 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  some  corrections  and  additions  to 
these  lists.  Prof.  Skeat’s  will  be  referred  to  chiefly. 
The  dictionaries  mentioned  are  in  my  own  pos- 
session unless  otherwise  described. 

1.  “(7af7ioZico?i  of  Jacobus  Januensis  (Trin.  Coll., 
Cambridge^’ — It  is  stated  that  “Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
has  transcribed  such  words  from  this  Latin  dic- 
tionary as  have  English  explanations.”  The  work, 
then,  cannot  be  the  Catholicon  that  was  written  by 
John  of  Genoa,  for  this  is  wholly  in  Latin.  It  must 
be  the  Catholicon  Anglicum,  which  was  doubtless 
based  upon  the  Italian  work.  My  copy  of  the 
former  is  of  the  undated  edition,  and  has  the  date 
1460  on  the  binding,  which  is  contemporaneous 
•with  the  book,  or  nearly  so.  The  same  date  is 
; assigned  to  it  on  a copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

! This  is  probably  the  year  in  which  it  -was  printed, 
though  M.  Martin  {Leltres  d’un  Bibliographe,  iv. 


110)  assigns  it  to  a rather  later  period,  1465-YO. 
If  English  words  appear  in  any  work  bearing  this 
name,  it  must  belong  to  some  other  author.  The 
name,  too,  is  not  given  correctly.  Under  the 
heading  of  “ Janua  ” the  author  adds 

“ Item  a janua,  porta,  dicta  est  Janua,  quajdam  civitas 

potens,  nobilis,^  pulcra Hnjus  civitatia  oriundus  fuit 

compilator  hujua  libelli,  qui  dicitur  prosodia  'vel  ca- 
tbolicon.  Compilator  siquidem  liujiia  opei’is  dictus  frater 
ioliannes  januensis  de  balbis,  de  ordine  fratrum  prsdi- 
catorum  modicus.’’ 

The  Balbi  family  seems  to  have  inherited  a taste 
for  philology  and  ethnography.  Gasparo  Balbi, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  India,  and  Adrien  Balbi,  in  the  last 
century,  was  the  author  of  the  Atlas  Ethnogra- 
phique  du  Globe. 

2.  Vulgaria.  By  William  Herman.  1519.— 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  more  popular  Vulgaria 
of  Robert  Whitinton,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1520. 
The  title  is  Vulgaria  Roberti  Whitintoni  Lich- 
feldiensis,  et  de  Institutione  Grammaticulorum 
Opusculum.  I have  a copy  of  this  work  printed 
in  1520  by  Thomas  Bercula,  apparently  an  un- 
known printer.  There  is  a copy  of  it  by  the  same 
printer  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  date  is 
1525.  It  is  not  a dictionary,  but  a collection,  under 
different  headings,  of  English  sentences,  which 
are  translated  into  Latin.  They  contain  much 
interesting  information  for  the  philologist  and  the 
antiquary. 

3.  A Shorte  Dictionarie.  By  J.  Withals. — 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  been 
“imprinted  in  the  late  house  of  William  Caxton 
(by  W.  de  Worde)  [London,  n.d.],”  and  to  have 
been  reprinted  by  Berthelet  in  1554.  Herbert  has 
assumed  the  existence  of  an  edition  by  W.  de 
Worde,  but  Dibdin  was  undoubtedly  right  in 
questioning  this  statement.  The  edition  printed 
by  Berthelet  in  1553  (not  1554)  was  certainly  the 
first.  This  is  proved  by  the  preface,  called  the 
Prologue.  It  is  dedicated  by  the  author  “To 
the  right  'worshipfull  Syr  Thomas  Chaloner  [not 
Chalmer,  as  in  Lowndes],  knight,  and  clerke  of 
the  kynges  maiesties  priuie  counsayle.”  Now  Sir 
T.  Chaloner  was  knighted  in  the  year  1547,  and 
W.  de  Worde  died  in  1534.  In  the  preface,  too, 
the  author  suggests  that  his  patron  should  follow 
the  example  of  “ Sir  Thomas  Elyote,  that  worthie 
knight,”  by  putting  a “ helpynge  hande  to  the 
finishyng  of  this  litle  booke  ”;  but  Elyot’s  dic- 
tionary first  appeared  in  1538,  four  years  after 
W.  de  Worde’s  death.  In  the  colophon  of  the 
first  edition  the  name  is  spelled  Whithals.  Lewis 
Evans  afterwards  edited  the  work,  omitting  the 
name  of  Withals,  and  substituting  for  the  dedi- 
cation to  Sir  T.  Chaloner  (who  died  in  1565) 
another  “To  the  Right  Honorable  Earle,  his  onely 
good  Lord  and  Mayster,  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
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Earle  of  Leycester,  Baron  of  Denbigh,  Maister  of 
the  horse  to  the  Queene’s  Maiestie,”  &c.  It  is  in 
the  usual  fulsome  style  of  the  age.  There  was  an 
edition  published  in  1584  by  Thomas  Purfoot 
(this  edition  is  not  mentioned  by  Prof.  Skeat),  and 
edited  by  Abraham  Fleming,  who  states  in  the 
preface  that  the  work  is  “ nowe  lastlie  augmented 
with  more  than  six  hundred  rythmical  verses,”  &c. 
He  retains  Evans’s  dedication,  and  adds  one  of  his 
own  ; “ Ad  Philomvsos  de  isto  Dictionariolo  nunc 
recens  aucto  Abrahami  Flemingi  Londinigenm 
prmfatiuncula.”  The  last  editor  was  William 
Clerk,  who  edited  an  edition  in  1602,  and  prefaced 
it  by  a dedication  to  the  schoolmasters  of  England, 
all  the  other  dedications  and  prefaces  being  omitted. 
The  work  in  this  last  form  was  printed  again  in 
1608,  1616,  1623,  and  16.34,  the  last  being  the 
latest  edition  of  the  work  that  is  on  record. 

4.  Dictionary  (Latin  and  English).  By  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot.— I have  only  a copy  of  the  edition 
published  by  Berthelet  in  1545.  The  title  is 
Bibliotheca  Eliotce  Eliotis  Librarie.  It  is  dedi- 
cated thus  : — 

“ The  Proheme.  To  the  moste  roiall  and  puisant 
prince,  and  his  moste  redoubted  eoueraigne  lorde  kyng 
Ilenry  the  eight,  kyng  of  Bnglando,  France  and  Irelande, 
defender  of  the  feithe,  and  of  tlie  Churche  of  Englande 
and  also  of  Irelande  in  earthe  the  supreme  head  : his 
humble  servaunt,  Thomas  Elyot  knight,  desyreth  per- 
petuall  felicitee.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  king  felt  much  interest  in 
the  work,  for  Sir  Thomas  says  in  his  preface,  after 
acknowledging  “ the  comfortable  words  ” of  the 
king  with  regard  to  it ; — • 

“ I therefore  most  feruently  stirred  by  your  gracis 
comforts  in  pervsying  my  saied  Dictionarie  have  pro- 
ceded  to  the  correction  and  amplilicacion  thereof  in 
euche  fourme  as  hereafter  foloweth.  First  sequestryng 
sny  selfe  from  all  other  busineese  (that  onely  except, 
wherein  I was  bounden  to  serue  your  highnesse)  I 
assembled  all  suche  authours  as  I thought  shulde  be 
necessarie  for  the  achieuyng  of  that  vvhiche  I toke  in 
enterprise.” 

The  business  to  which  he  was  bound  was  that 
of  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  book  was 
printed  by  Berthelet,  who  calls  himself  “ typo- 
graphus  regius.”  There  was  a folio  edition  in 
1542,  not  mentioned  in  Lowndes,  which  was  also 
printed  by  Berthelet. 

5.  An  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionarie.  By 
John  Baret.  Folio,  1580. — This,  the  second, 
edition  of  Baret’s  work  was  published  after  his 
death.  Mr.  Wheatley  has  noticed  that  the  pre- 
face to  the  index  is  signed  by  Abraham  Fleming ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  this  preface,  though  not 
expressly  asserted,  that  Fleming  was  the  editor. 
In  the  title-page  the  work  is  said  to  be  “ newlie 
enrichedwith  varietie  of  Wordes,  Phrases,  Prouerbs 
and  diners  lightsome  observations  of  Grammar.” 
It  is  dedicated  in  Latin  to  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
“ Summum  Anglim  Thesaurarium  . . . ac  Canta- 
iorigiensis  Academia;  Cancellarium.”  To  the  latter 


office  he  had  been  appointed  in  1558,  on  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Pole. 

6.  Florid's  Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words, 
or  Dictionarie  of  the  Italian  and  English  Tongues. 
Folio. — Prof.  Skeat  does  not  mention  an  edition  of 
this  work  which  appeared  in  1688,  “ revi.sed  and 
corrected  by  J(ohn)  D(avies),  M.D.,”by  whom  it  is 
dedicated  in  an  Italian  preface  “alia  sacra  ed 
augustissima  Principessa,  Maria  d’Este,  Eeina 
d’Inghilterra.”  To  Florio’s  work  is  appended 
Torriano’s  Eng.-Ital.  Dictionary  (of  which  this  was 
the  second  edition),  but  dated  1687,  and  printed  at 
another  press.  There  are  some  errors  in  the 
account  of  Florio’s  work  by  Lowndes.  He  men- 
tions four  editions,  in  1595  or  1597,  1598,  1611, 
and  1659 ; but  Torriano  says  that  “ in  the  year 
1611  John  Florio  set  forth  a second  edition  of  his 
Italian  and  English  dictionary  . . . intending  (if  he 
had  lived)  a third  edition ; which  he  left  behind 
him  in  a very  fair  Manuscript,  perfected  and  ready 
for  the  press  ” (preface  to  second  edition).  There 
was,  however,  certainly  an  edition  of  Florio’s 
work  in  1598,  “ printed  at  London  by  Arnold 
Hatfield  for  Edw.  Blount,”  and  dedicated  to 
“ Roger,  Earle  of  Rutland  ” (Hazlitt’s  Coll,  and 
Notes).  This,  then,  must  be  the  first  edition,  and 
that  of  1659,  to  which  Torriano’s  work  was  ap- 
pended for  the  first  time,  was  the  third.  The 
edition  of  1688  is  a fine  folio,  and  w'as  printed  by 
R.  Holt  and  W.  Horton. 

7.  An  English  Expositor.  By  J(ohn)  B(ullokar), 

Doctor  of  Physicke.  Small  8vo.  1616. — Prof. 
Skeat  states  that  “ the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
editions  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  Still  later 
appeared  a twelfth  ed.  (Loudon,  1719)  and  a thir- 
teenth ed.  (Dublin,  1726),  both  revised  by  R. 
Browne.”  A copy  of  the  fourth  edition  is  now 
before  me.  The  title-page  shows  that  it  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  by  John  Field,  printer  to 
the  University,  in  1667.  It  is  said  to  be  revised 
and  very  much  augmented  by  one  who  calls  him- 
self “a  Lover  of  the  Arts”  : he  adds  a preface  to 
the  work,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  it,  even  in 
its  original  form.  The  thirteenth  was  not  the  last 
edition  ; there  was  a fourteenth,  printed  in  London 
in  the  year  1731.  T.  Longman  appears  as  one  of 
the  publishers.  It  is  edited  by  R.  Browne,  but 
the  preface  is  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Cam- 
bridge edition  of  1667.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  LATE 
RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

4.  The  writer  of  the  following  letter  was  Arthur 
Saunders  Gore,  third  Earl  of  Arran.  At  the  time 
of  his  dining  with  George  III.  at  Kew,  his  father, 
the  second  earl,  was  alive  ; consequently  he  was 
then  by  courtesy  styled  Viscount  Sudley.  Lord 
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Sudley  was  M.P.  for  Donegal,  and  married  in 
1787  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Tyrrell,  of  Heron  Hall,  Essex,  Bart.  He  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Arran  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1809,  lost  his  wife  in  1832,  and  died  in  1837, 
the  titles  descending  to  his  nephew  and  heir, 
Philip  Yorke  Gore.  The  Colonel  Fitz  Eoy  men- 
tioned was  probably  the  Hon.  Charles  Fitz  Eoy, 
second  son  of  the  first  Baron  Southampton,  who 
was  gazetted  colonel  of  the  First  Foot  Guards  in 
1797.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king,  and  became  a lieutenant-general  in  1810. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  best 
friends  for  the  above  introductory  note,  j 

“Arran  Lodge,  Bognor. 

“Dear  Mr,  Choker, 

“ I have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  all  the 
information  in  my  power  on  the  subject  of  your  enquiry 
respecting  tbe  habits  of  our  late  great  and  good  King 
George  the  Third. 

“ I had  the  honor  of  receiving  three  commands  to  dine 
with  their  Majesties  at  Kew  ; tis  now,  one,  or  two,  and 
thirty  years  ago.  The  King  came  from  Windsor  once  a 
fortnight  to  hold  a Levee,  and  Her  Majesty  had  a Draw- 
ing room  once  a month,  on  which  occasions  the  Family 
came  to  Kew  on  the  Wednesday  and  staid  till  Friday. 
On  three  of  those  Wednesdays  Lady  Sudley  and  I 
received  their  Majesties’  commands  conveyed  in  a note 
from  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  attend  at  Kew  House  at 
4 o’clock  to  have  the  honor  of  dining  with  them;  that 
Lady  Sudley  was  to  come  in  a hat  or  bonnet  as  they 
intended  driving  out  in  open  carriages  after  dinner,  and 
that  I was  to  wear  the  Hussars  uniform.  We  arrived 
there  in  due  time  and  were  ushered  into  a room  down- 
stairs next  to  the  eating  room  ; in  a few  minutes  the 
King  leading  the  Queen,  the  princesses  Augusta  and 
Elizabeth  attended  by  two  ladies  in  waiting  entered, 
and  after  the  usual  How  do  I do!  proceeded  to  dinner. 
The  dinner,  including  desert,  lasted  as  near  as  possible 
one  hour;  returned  to  tbe  room  whence  we  came,  had 
coffee,  then  all  tbe  party,  myself  excepted,  left  the  room, 
and  I remained  alone  for  near  an  hour  when  a page 
came  to  announce  the  carriages  were  at  the  door.  When 
1 got  into  the  Hall  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise  to  find 
Col.  Fitz  Roy,  equerry  in  waiting,  who  had  dined  alone. 
The  King  drove  the  Queen  in  an  open  carriage,  the 
ladies  follow'd  in  others,  and  Fitz  Roy  and  I were  driven 
by  a postillion,  through  Richmond  Park,  to  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  to  Tea,  returned  to  Kew  ; and  from  thence 
we  went  to  tov/n.  Our  second  invitation  was  the  same 
only  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  there,  and  after  the  coffee 
H.R.H.  retired  with  the  King  and  Queen  for  some  time, 
and  then  came  and  sat  with  me,  till  we  were  summoned 
to  the  party  at  8 o’clock  which  lasted  till  ten,  when  we 
were  dismissed ; tbe  third  invitation  was  the  same.  I 
was  the  only  man,  and  neither  of  the  last  times  was 
there  an  equerry.  I was  not  invited  on  any  special 
occasion,  and  was  told  1 was  tbe  first  commoner  who  had 
had  that  honor  ; it  was  certainly  most  gratifying. 

“ AVhen  tbe  Royal  family  went  to  Cheltenham,  and  the 
first  three  or  so  years  at  Weymouth,  the  male  attendants 
did  dine  with  the  King  ; but  be  got  three  houses  adjoin- 
ing Gloster  Lodge,  and  then  they  had  their  own  dining 
room.  I have  beard  some  of  his  attendants  say  an  hour 
was  not  enough  for  dinner  &c,  and  now  that  I am  32 
years  older,  1 think  I should  say  the  same,  for  32  years 
makes  a sad  difference  in  one’s  feelings  and  ideas  in 
many  points. 


I am  sorry  I cannot  send  this/ree  for  my  nephew  is 
gone  out  of  town  for  some  days;  I should  have  had 
greater  pleasure  in  repeating  to  you  what  I have  written, 
bliould  It  please  God  I live  for  another  year  and  that  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  you  at  Bognor,  I may  be 
able  to  name  some  other  interesting  circumstances  of 
that  inost  excellent  man.  I beg  to  present  my  best 
respects  to  M"  Croker,  and  believe  me 

“ to  be  very  faithfully 

,,  , - , “and  sincerely  yours 

Arran  Lodge  “Arran. 

Nov"^  first  1836. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  SKATING. 

The  titles  collected  under  this  heading  during 
the  last  ten  years  number  over  240.  Of  these, 
some  200  are  titles  of  books  which  only  relate  ia 
part  to  skating.  To  treat  them  in  groups  histo- 
rically, 34  relate  to  snow-skates,  11  to  blunt-skates, 
126  to  blade-skates,  11  to  alum  floors  for  blade- 
skates,  and  19  to  roller-skates. 

The  other  40  odd  titles  are  of  books  devoted  to 
skating,  34  to  blade-skates,  and  7 to  roller-skates. 
In  1874  I asked,  under  the  heading  “Skating 
Literature”  (“  N.  & Q.,”  5“^  S.  ii.  107,  156,  318, 
379  ; iv.  177,  437  ; v.  136  ; x.  155)  for  titles,  and 
thus  obtained  halt  a dozen,  for  which  I am  grate- 
ful, but  I still  hope  for  more.  Although  the 
works  relating  to  the  early  history  of  skating 
are  of  interest  from  many  points  of  view,  the 
list  is  so  long  that  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
would  probably  not  thank  me  for  asking  the 
Editor  to  print  it,  so  I refrain.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  have  probably  produced  some  works 
which  I have  failed  to  know  of.  Will  interested 
skaters  thereaway  kindly  forward  me  any  pamph- 
lets, articles,  and  verses  on  the  art  or  history  of 
skating,  or  notes  of  them  ? Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  roller-skating  may  like  to  know  that  a 
list  of  works  on  and  relating  to  roller-skating 
appeared  in  the  Erujlish  Mechanic,  London,  April 
16,  1880.  The  title-notes  do  not  agree  with  the 
title-pages,  as  the  compositor  altered  many  of  the 
notes,  and  transposed  their  parts.  The  following 
titles  are  numbered  for  ease  of  reference.  I shall 
be  glad  of  opportunities  of  viewing  those  works 
imperfectly  described  below  - 

1.  Jones  (Robert).  A treatise  on  skating  ; founded 
on  certain  principles  deduced  from  many  years’  expe- 
rience ; by  which  that  noble  exercise  is  now  reduced  to 
an  art  and  may  be  taught  and  learned  by  a regular 
method,  with  both  ease  and  safety.  Tbe  whole  illustrated 
with  copper-plates,  representing  the  attitudes  and  graces. 
By  R.  Jones,  Lieutenant  of  Artillery... London,  printed 
for  the  author;  and  sold  by  J.  Ridley  in  St.  James 
Street,  1772.  8vo.  pp.  16-1-64.  4 plates.  2s.  6d.  British 
Museum  Library. 

2.  Anonymous.  Cursus  glacialis ; or,  seating,  a poetical 
essay.  Inscribed  to  tbe  [Skating  1]  Club. 

Oeyor  Euro.  Hor[ace]. 

[Edinburgh!]  Printed  in  the  month  of  January,  1774- 
4to.  pp.  16.  Without  names  of  author,  place,  printer,  or 
publisher.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib.  “ Tbe  following  little  piece 
[196  lines]  was  chiefly  designed  as  an  imitation  of  tbe 
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Cursus  Glaciaiis  of  Philip  Frowde  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Anglicance." — P.  3. 

3.  Vieth  (Gerard  Ulrich  Antoni.  Ueber  das  schlitt- 
Echuhlaufen.  Leipzig,  Reinicke  in  Ilnlle  ; Wien,  Horling, 
1790.  8vo.  (Kaiser,  v.  159a;  vi.  805;  Zindel,  p.  78  ) 

4.  Garcin  (J.).  Le  vrai  patineur,  ou  principes  sur  I’art 

de  patiner  avec  grace,  par  J.  Garcin.  Paris,  Deles- 
pinasse ; Delaunay;  Nepveu;  I’auteur.  1813.  12mo. 

figures.  1 fr.  HO  c.  (J.  M.  Querard,  La  France  Liltcraire, 
iii.  256;  “N.  & Q ,”  5ti'  S.  iv.  437.) 

5.  Maier  (or  Mayr).  Das  schlittschuhlaufen.  Bin 
taschenbuch  fUr  freundeder  edien  vergniigens.  Salzburg, 
1814.  Mahr,  8vo.  (Kaiser,  iv.  135). 

6.  Anonymous.  The  skater’s  pocket  companion  ; an 
original  work  : containing  plain  and  easy  directions  by 
which  ladies  or  gentlemen  may  attain  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  this  healthy  winter  amusement.  London, 
printed  & sold  by  Dean  & Munday,  Threadneedle  Street. 
Price  sixpence.  Watermark,  1821.  Eights,  21  by  4 in., 
pp.  62.  Plate  and  fore-title  (The  Skaiter’s  Manual) 
engraved,  and  twelve  woodcuts  (white  lines  on  black 
block)  with  the  text.  South  Kensington  Museum. 

7.  Zindel  (Christian  Siegmund).  Der  eislauf  oder  das 
schrittschuhfahren.  ein  taschenbuch  fiir  jung  und  alt. 
Mit  gedichten  von  Klopstock,  Guthe,  Herder,  Cramer, 
Krummacher,  &c.,  und  kupfern  von  .1.  A.  Klein.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Christian  Siegmund  Zindel.  Kiartiberg, 
1824,  bei  Friedrich  Campe.  8vo.  6 plates.  (Kaiser,  vi. 
8395.)  _ 

8.  Zindel  (Christian  Siegmund).  Der  eislauf  oder  das 
schrittschuhfahren,  ein  taschenbuch  fiir  jung  und  alt. 
Mit  gedichten  von  Klopstock,  Gothe.  Herder,  Cramer, 
Krummacher,  &c.,  und  kupfern  von  J.  A.  Klein.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Chris.  Siegm.  Zindel.  Nlirnberg,  1825, 
bei  Friedrich  Campe.  8vo.  pp.  4-fl80,  6 plates.  Brit. 
Mus.  Lib. 

9.  Fergar  (F.  E. ).  Das  schlittschuhfahren,  eine  prakt. 
anleit.  zum  schnellen  und  richtigen  selbstlernen  dieser 
kunst.  Mit  kupfern.  Wien,  1827,  Haas.  8vo.  (Kaiser, 
ii.  2045  ; v.  97n.) 

10.  Clay  (Thomas).  Instructions  on  the  art  of  skating, 
containing  useful  lessons  to  learners.  By  Thomas  Clay 
[of  Liverpool].  Leeds  : printed  by  Robinson,  Hernaraan 
and  Wood,  and  sold  by  all  booksellers.  Price  one  shilling 
and  sixpence.  1828.  8vo.  pp.  24.  Dedicated  to  Colonel 
Kicholson  of  Liverpool,  “the  most  elegant  skater  in 
England.”  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

11.  Anonymous.  The  art  of  skating,  containing  di- 
rections for  beginners,  learners,  and  good  skaters,  and 
explaining  all  the  movements  and  figures.  By  a skater. 
London,  Basil  Stewart,  139,  Cheapside,  1832.  P.  White 
& Son,  printers,  25,  New  Street,  Bishopsgate.  8vo. 
pp.  16,  7 plates.  Plate  1 was  designed  and  lithographed 
by  A.  Gordon,  145,  Strand.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

12.  Anweisung  schlittschuh  zu  laufen  mit  holzschen. 
Leipzig,  Steinacker,  before  1833.  8vo.  (Kaiser,  i.  89a.) 

13.  [Whitelaw  (James).]  The  skater’s  monitor,  in- 
structor, and  evening  companion.  With  engravings... 
Edinburgh,  John  Menzies,  61,  Princes  Street,  1846. 
16mo.  pp.  12-1-76,  2 plates.  Preface  subscribed  “ Walter 
Dove,”  and  dated  20th  October,  1816.  The  etchings 
are  by  Joseph  W.  Ebsworth.  (“N.  & Q.,”  6hi  S.  v.  136. 

1 am  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  note  for  a view  of 
this  edition.) 

14.  Whitelaw  (James).  The  skater’s  monitor,  in- 
structor, ard  evening  companion.  By  James  Whitelaw. 
With  engravings.  Second  edition... Edinburgh,  John 
Menzies,  61,  Prince’s  Street,  1846.  16mo.  pp.  12+76, 

2 plates.  G.  Moir,  printer,  St.  Andrew  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. The  “notice”  to  the  second  edition  is  dated 
9th  Nov.,  1846.  Wrapper  title,  An  easy  guide  to  good 


figure  skating  as  taught  in  the  skater’s  monitor... Price 
one  shilling.  (“  N.  k Q.,”  5>i'  S.  x.  155.  I am  indebted 
to  the  writer  of  the  note  for  a view'  of  this  edition  ) 

15.  [Anderson  (George),  M.P.  for  Glasgow.]  'I'lie  art 
of  skating;  with  plain  directions  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  most  difficult  and  elegant  movements.  By  Cycles 
a member  of  the  Edinburgh  Skating  Club.  Glasgow, 
Thomas  Murray  & Son,  Argyle  Street;  London,  David 
Bogue  ; Edinburgh,  John  Menzies,  1852.  John  Neilson, 
printer,  Trongate,  Glasgow.  8vo.  pp.  4+8  + 80,  4 plates. 
Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

16.  [Anderson  (George).]  John  Cycles,  mitglled  des 
schlittschuhfahrer-clubs  zu  Glascow,  die  kunst  des  schlitt- 
schuhfahrens  ..Weimar,  1854,  B.  F.  Voigt.  8vo.  (Not 
seen.) 

17.  Jones  (Robert)  and  W.  E.  Cormack.  The  art  of 
skating,  practically  explained,  by  Lieut.  R.  Jones,  R.A., 
with  revisions  and  additions  by  W.  E.  Cormack,  Esq., 
with  plates. ..London,  Bailey  Brothers,  3,  Royal  Ex- 
change Buildings,  1855  (?)  8vo.  pp.  40,  5 plates.  Brit. 
Mur.  Lib. 

18.  Silva  (Alphonse).  Sur  le  patin  par  Alphonse  Silva. 
Glissez,  mortels,  n’appuyez  pas  ! [Device.]  Paris,  librairie 
d'Alphonse  Taride,  Rue  de  Marengo,  3,  1857.  Droit  da 
traduction  reserve.  Typ.  de  Ch.  Lahure.  8vo.  pp. 
10+132.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib.  (For  the  history  of  the  quo- 
tation, see  “ N.  & Q.,”  5d>  S.  x.  389,  419,  439, 527 ; xi.  79.) 

19.  [Anderson  (George).]  John  Cycles,  mitglied  des 
schlittschuhfahrer-clubs  zu  Glascow,  die  kunst  des 
schlittschuhfahrens,  mit  deutlichen  anweisungen  zur 
erlernung  der  schwierigsten  und  graziosesten  bewe- 
gungen.  Zweite  vermehrte  aull  ige.  Mit  4 erlauternden 
tafeln.  Weimar,  1858.  Verlag,  druck  und  litbographie 
von  B.  F.  Voigt.  8vo.  pp.  8+60,  4 plates.  Brit.  Mus. 
Lib. 

20.  Anonymous.  Physiologic  du  patineur,  ou  definition 
complete  des  principes  et  des  regies  qui  s’appliquent  a, 
I’exercice  du  patin,  par  un  ancien  patineur.  Paris, 
Dentu,  libraire-editeur,  Palais  Royal,  Galerie  d’Orleans, 
1862.  Tous  droits  reserves.  'Tyjjographie  Monnoyer 
Freres,  Au  Mans  (Sarthe).  12mo.  pp.  4 + 16,  5 plates, 
Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

Fred.  W.  Fo.ster. 

( To  he  continued.) 


Female  Soldiers  and  Sailors. — Under  the 
heading  of  “The  British  Amazon”  {ante,  p.  113) 
Mr.  Bates  gives  the  well-known  cases  of  Chris- 
tian Davies  and  Hannah  Snell,  and  seems  to 
think  tliat  these  two  women  are  the  only  “British 
Amazons”  on  record.  But  there  are  other  such. 
There  is  Mary  Anne  Talbot  (a  fine,  comely  young 
woman,  to  judge  by  her  portrait,  which  I have) 
who  served  four  years  as  a soldier  and  as  a sailor, 
and  took  part  in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  on  the  1st 
of  June.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1808. 
There  is  Mary  Dixon,  who  was  nearly  sixteen 
years  in  the  army,  and  was  at  Waterloo,  and  was 
still  “a  strong,  powerful  old  woman”  in  18G5. 
Above  all,  there  is  the  remarkable,  if  not  unique, 
case  of  Dr.  Barry,  who  died  at  Corfu  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his — or,  rather, 
her — death,  was  the  senior  Inspector  General  of 
Hospitals  in  the  British  Army  List.  Her  case  is 
mentioned  by  Lord  Albemarle,  in  his  Fifty  Years 
of  my  Life,  published  in  187G. 

Female  soldiers  are,  or  at  any  rate  have  been. 
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more  numerous  in  foreign  armies  than  in  ours.  I 
may  mention  a few.  In  the  French  army,  for 
instance,  there  were  (among  others)  Louise 
Houssaye  de  Bannes,  who  served  from  1792 
to  1795,  and  was  at  Quiberon  ; Angelique 
j Brulon  {nee  Duchemin,  for  she  was  married), 
j sous-lieutenant  of  infantry  and  decoree  with  the 
; Legion  of  Honour,  who  was  born  in  1772,  and 
I died,  I believe,  in  the  Invalides  about  1859  : 

1 Thdrese  Figueur,  who  served  as  a dragoon  for 
] fourteen  years,  from  1798  to  1812,  and  had  four 
j horses  killed  under  her  ; she  died  in  1861,  at  the 
j age  of  eighty-seven,  in  the  Hospice  des  Petits 
i Menages  at  Paris  : Virginie  Chesnieres,  who  served 
I during  the  Peninsular  War  as  a sergeant  in  the 
i 27th  Regiment,  and  died  in  1873.  Louisa  Scana- 
I gatti  was  a lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the  Austrian 
I or  the  Sardinian  army  during  the  Napoleon  wars. 

! Marietta  Giuliani  and  Herminia  Manelli  fought 
under  Garibaldi  in  1866  ; Herminia  was  at  the 
battle  of  Custozza.  Augusta  Kruger  fought  in  the 
War  of  Liberation  against  the  French  as  a 
subaltern  in  the  9th  Prussian  Regiment,  and  was 
decorie  with  the  Iron  Cross  and  the  Russian  Order 
of  St.  George ; she  (after  leaving  the  army) 
j married  a brother  officer  in  1816,  and  in  1869  her 
i grandson  received  a commission  in  his  grand- 
I mother’s  regiment.  Bertha  Weiss  is  said  to  have 
fought  at  Spicheren  in  1870,  but  I am  not  sure 
that  her  case  is  genuine. 

The  most  recent  instances  I know  of  are  the 
following  three  : “ A young  Russian  officer  ” (her 
name  is  not  given),  whom  the  Times  correspondent, 
on  Sept.  29, 1877,  reported  to  have  fallen  at  Kacel- 
jevo,  after  displaying  the  most  brilliant  gallantry 
in  rallying  her  men  against  the  Turks  ; Sylvia 
Mariotti,  a private  in  the  11th  Battalion  of  Ber- 
saglieri,  who  served  from  1866  to  1879,  and  who 
1 fought  at  Custozza ; and  Dolores  Rodriguez,  cor- 
poral (at  the  age  of  eighteen)  in  the  1st  Regiment 
of  Peruvian  Sappers.  She,  it  appears,  fought  in 
the  present  South  American  war,  and  is  still  in 
the  service.  A portrait  of  her  will  be  found  in  the 
Illustrated  London  Netos  of  May  1,  1880.  For 
other  cases  than  these  Mr.  Bates  may  be  referred 
to  an  article  in  Chambers’s  Journal  of  Oct.  5, 
1872,  and  to  a recent  book,  called  Female  Warriors, 
iby  Mrs.  E.  C.  Clayton. 

Female  sailors  are  much  less  uncommon  than 
female  soldiers.  I have  particulars  of  at  least  six- 
teen cases,  nearly  all  of  them  recent,  of  English  and 
Scotch  women  who  have  been  sailors  ; and  one  of 
these  women  is  described  (in  1867)  as  “ one  of  the 
smartest  hands  in  the  ship.” 

I may  add  that  there  are  scores  of  women  in 
■recent  years  who  have  taken  to  men’s  work  and 
men’s  clothing,  as  bricklayers,  grooms,  navvies, 
and  what  not,  in  order  to  obtain  that  fair  wage 
irnd  that  freedom  of  labour  to  which  they  know 
themselves  entitled,  though  the  “women’s  rights” 


folk^  do  not  seem  to  know  as  much.  And  as  to 
soldiers  and  sailors,  let  us  remember  what  De 
Quincey  says,  in  his  paper  on  Joan  of  Arc;  “ We 
have  such  ardent  females  amongst  us,  and  in  a 
long  series  : some  detected  in  naval  hospitals, 
when  too  sick  to  remember  their  disguise  ; some 
on  fields  of  battle  ; multitudes  never  detected  at 
all  ; some  only  suspected,  and  others  discharged 
without  noise  by  War  Offices  and  other  absurd 
people.” 

I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  many  female 
soldiers  who  were  reported  to  us  from  the  United 
and  Confederate  States  during  the  Secession  war. 
And  why  ? Politeness  forbids  me  to  answer. 

A.  J.  M. 

Toe  Rev.  Wm.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  the  Arch- 
deaconry OP  Carmarthen. — The  following 
petition  (unsigned)  is  preserved  amongst  the  State 
Papers,  Charles  II.,  vol.  vi.  p.  3.  The  calendarer 
dates  it  in  June,  1660.  It  was  successful  in  its 
object,  for  Wm.  .Jones  was  installed  archdeacon 
Aug.  28, ' 1660  (Le  Neve,  i.  313),  his  successor 
being  collated  May  2,  1677.  His  predecessor 
was  Henry  Mellin,  who  was  in  the  office  early  in 
1644  (qy.  the  same  person  as  Henry  Mellon, 
minister  of  Aberede,  or  Aberdon,  and  Llan- 
vareth,  Radnorshire,  mentioned  in  Walker’s 
Svfftrings,  ii.  315,  as  sequestered  for  being  a 
common  swearer  and  adhering  to  the  king). 

“ To  the  Kinge  most  escefient  Maiesty. 

“ Tlie  humble  Petition  of  William  Jones  of  the 
Diocesse  of  Davids  Cleark  M'^  of  Artes. 

“ May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty  to  con- 
ferre  the  Archdeaconry  of  Carmarthen  now  vacant  and 
appertaining  to  the  immediate  donation  of  your  Majesty 
uppon  your  Petitioner  who  hath  beene  for  many  yeares 
persecuted  for  his  loyalty  to  his  Soveraigne  and  his 
conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Certificate 
appeareth. 

“ And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray  &o.’ 

As  to  the  persons  who  sign  the  annexed  certi- 
ficate,— Dr.  William  Fuller  was  of  Westminster 
School,  and  Magdalen  and  St.  Edmund  Halls,  Ox- 
ford, Rector  of  Ewhurst,  Surrey,  and  afterwards  a 
schoolmaster  at  Twickenham.  He  told  Pepys, 
June  22,  1660,  of  his  grant  to  the  Irish  deanery  ; 
and  he  subsequently  became  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
and  finally  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
eminent  author  of  The  Great  Exemplar,  who  was 
well  known  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  wrote 
his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  had  not  yet  received 
his  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor.  Dr.  Evan 
Owen  : one  of  his  name  was  Rector  of  Narboth,  or 
Narboath  [Narberth],  and  Robeston,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, whom  Walker,  ii.  325,  takes  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Evan  Owen,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
created  D.D.  there  1643.  Aug.  25,  1647,  fifths  of 
Narboath  were  assigned  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dt’. 
Owen,  from  whom  the  rectory  had  been  sequestered 
to  Mr.  Townson  (Baker  MS.  27,  pp.  409,  410). 
I am  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  William 
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Thomas,  Vicar  of  Laugharne,  co.  Carmarthen 
(which  is  near  Llandilo,  the  retreat  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Taf  in  Carmarthen 
Bay),  is  the  same  person  as  one  or  more  of  his 
name  who,  mentioned  by  Walker,  held  prefer- 
ments as  follows  : of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (ii. 
134)  ; Rector  of  Llanwarn,  Monmouthshire  (ii. 
380)  ; Rector  of  Irton,  Monmouthshire  {ibid.)  ; 
Vicar  of  Penrbyn,  Cardiganshire  (ii.  385)  ; Pre- 
centor of  St.  David’s,  Aug.,  ICGO-IGGG-V  (Le  Neve, 
i.  316).  The  ejected  minister  of  Dinas,  co.  Pem- 
broke, was  Henry  Miles  (Walker,  ii.  314).  Is 
this  William  Owen  to  be  identified  with  any  one  of 
those  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Walker  as 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; postmaster  of 
Merton  ; and  Rector  of  Powderbach,  Salop  (ii.  124, 
127,  324)  ? One  of  the  same  name  was  Treasurer 
of  St.  David’s,  Aug.  9,  IGGO  ; Archdeacon  of  Car- 
digan, September,  1G88. 

Their  certificate,  enclosed  with  Jones’s  petition, 
was  as  follows 

We  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed  doe  certifye 
That  William  Jones  Clearke  is  a Learned  Divine  of  a 
sober  vnblamable  life  firmly  devoted  to  y'  intereste  of 
y'  King  and  y'  Church  who  hath  beene  imprisoned  and 
Sequestred  for  his  Loialty  to  his  Soveraigne. 

W™  Fuller  Deane  of  S'  Patricks  Dublyn 
Jer  Taylor  D.D. 

Eva  Owen  D.D. 

William  Thomas  V of  Laugharn 
W'"  Owin  Rector  of  Dinas 

“Upo’  most  Credible  Information  I do  certify  the 
Truth  of  this  'Testimoniall  Geo  Wilde 

“ This  is  verily  beleeavd  by  me  Tim  Thurscrosse.” 

For  George  Wilde,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Derry,  see  Athen. 
0x011.,  iii.  720  and  iv.  830.  The  best  notice  of 
Timothy  Thurscross  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  Ixv.  of 
the  Surtees  Soc.  Series,  pp.  420,  seq. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Verses  in  Fantastic  Forms. — Some  instances 
of  the  practice  of  making  verses  in  curious  forms 
have  lately  been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  e.g.  in  a 
late  review  (G**'  S.  ii.  299).  There  is  an  essay 
in  D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature,  “ On 
Literary  Follies,”  which  treats  of  this  and  similar 
fancies  in  verse  writing.  I have  met  with  some 
instances  which  are  not  noticed  there,  but  which 
extend  to  great  length,  and  are  otherwise  more 
remarkable  than  several  to  which  reference  is 
made,  and  these  I beg  to  mention. 

In  Anih.  Grcec.,  Lips.,  Tauch.,  1872,  Div.  xv., 
tom.  iii.  pp.  209-21,  there  are  epigrams  in  the 
forms  of  a pan-pipe,  hatchet,  wings,  altar,  and  egg. 

The  panegyric  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine by  P.  Optatianus  Porphyrins  consists  of 
short  pieces  written  in  various  devices.  No.  ii. 
is  in  the  form  of  an  altar  ; subsequent  ones  are  in 
other  forms,  and  the  last,  xxvi.,  consists  of  the 
lines, — 


“ Ardua  componunt  felices  carmina  musse, 

Dissona  connectunt  diversis  vincula  metris, 

Scrupea  pangentes  torquentes  pectora  vates, 

Undique  confusia  constabunt  singula  verbis,” 

which  are  next  transposed  in  such  a manner  as  to- 
form  seventy-two  lines,  with  no  two  the  same 
(Migne,  Patrolog.,  s.  i.  t.  xix.  coll.  387-432). 

Venantius  Fortunatus  (lib.  v.  G,  7)  has  a poem 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  the  intricate 
composition  of  which  he  describes  at  length.  As 
the  note  expresses  it  (ad  1.,  Ven.  Fort.  Carmina, 
Mogunt.,  1617,  p.  149) ; — 

“ Exornandi  Syagrii  fep.  Augustidun.)  caussa,  versus 
triginta  tres,  vitm  Christi  setatem  numero  representantes,. 
mittit,  stoecborum  schemate,  litteris  et  vario  apicum 
ductu  morose  contextos  et  interpunctos.  Describit 
bujus  poematis  artificium  sane  subtiliter  illudque  sine 
vete”um  exemplo  se  in  primis  fatetur  meditatum.” 

Other  instances  are  referred  to,  and  among  them 
a composition  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (“  Vetus  scrip- 
turn  de  S.  Cruce,”  Rab.  Maur.  Pocmata  de  Diver  sis, 
Mogunt.,  1617,  p.  101). 

In  Herbert’s  Temqile  there  are  “ The  Altar,”  in 
lines  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  “ Easter- Wings,” 
in  the  form  of  wings  (pp.  8,  34, 35,  London,  1660).. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ The  Corsican  Brothers.” — I extract  the 
following  from  Men  of  the  Time  (ninth  edit., 
1875),  s.v.  “Blanc  (Jean-Joseph-Louis).”  This 
book  is  indeed,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of 
everybody  ; still  it  is  only  a book  of  reference, 
and  as  such  is  not  read  straight  through,  so  that  I 
suspect  my  extract  will  be  new  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  as  it  was  to  me  till  a few 
nights  ago,  though  I have  had  the  book  five  years. 
My  extract  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ As  be  [Louis  Blanc]  was  returning  home  one  evening 
in  Oct.,  1839,  be  was  suddenly  assailed  from  behind  by 
some  rutfiim,  who  inflicted  a violent  blow  with  a stick 
on  bis  right  eye.  The  author  of  this  cowardly  attempt, 
which  was  made  the  day  after  M.  Louis  Blanc  had 
published  a review  of  Louis  Bonaparte’s  work  Les  Idees 
Naiioleoniennes,  was  never  discovered.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
had  a brother  one  year  younger  than  himself,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  Rodez,  in  the  department  of  I’Aveyron, 
and  who  entertained  so  strong  a conviction  that  his 
brother  was  being  assaulted  at  the  precise  moment  when, 
it  really  occurred,  that  he  was  induced  to  write  at  once 
for  information  to  Paris.  This  incident  was  the  origin 
of  M.  Dumas’  Corsican  Brothers,  the  main  subject  of 
which  is  the  preternatural  sympathy  between  two 
brothers.” 

This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  piece,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  infinitely  more  plausible  than  that 
which  I read  in  a newspaper  some  months  ago, 
when  the  piece,  now  being  acted  with  success  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  was  first  brought  out  with 
Mr.  Irving  in  the  parts  of  the  two  brothers,  and  in 
which  Dumas  was  said  to  have  borrowed  the  idea 
from  some  incidents  in  the  lives  of  two  brothers 
(twins),  who  were  said  to  have  lived  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  but  of  whom  I was  unable  to 
find  any  account.  F.  Chance. 
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Petroleom. — Now  that  the  preparation  known 
as  “vaseline”  is  passing  into  common  use,  it  may 
-be  interesting  to  note  that  the  curative  powers 
of  petroleum  have  long  been  recognized  in  the 
eastern  as  well  as  in  the  western  heTiiisphere.  In 
Travels  in  A frica,  Egypt,  and  Syria  from  the 
year  1792  to  1798,  by  W.  G.  Browne  (London, 
1806,  4to.),  at  p.  388,  it  is  stated  that  “ petro- 
leum, which  is  brought  from  the  western  shore  of 
'the  Arabian  Gulf,  near  to  Suez,  is  taken  inwardly  as 
-well  as  outwardly  applied,  and  is  much  esteemed.” 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

^ 24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

The  Daisy  in  Pliny. — In  Mr.  Earle’s  delight- 
, ful  little  book  on  English  Plant  Names  (a  book 
: for  enjoyable  reading  as  well  as  for  reference) 

; -mention  is  made  of  the  “ earliest  extant  notice  of 
! the  daisy”  as  in  the  Historia  Naturalis,  xxvi.  13. 
i The  “ prophet  and  teacher  of  the  heathen  ” 

! describes  the  daisy  in  xxi.  8,  and  treats  of  its 
I medical  properties  in  xxvi.  5,  but  does  not  men- 
! tion  it  in  xxvi.  13.  Shirley  Hibberd. 

I 

■ The  Bodvier  Family.  — As  Mr.  Augustus 
I Eouvier  has  recently  died,  the  following  particulars 
t of  this  family  of  artists  may  be  worth  preserving  : 
Augustus  Bouvier — Royal  Academy,  1852-79 
(9  works);  British  Institution,  1845-59  (7  works); 
Suffolk  Street,  1845-58  (6  works).  A.  Bouvier — 
Royal  Academy,  1875  (1  work).  A.  J.  Bouvier — 
British  Institution,  1848  (1  work).  G.  A.  Bou- 
vier— Royal  Academy,  1869-79  (11  works).  Joseph 
Bouvier — Royal  Academy,  1839-73  (25  works); 
British  Institution,  1845-67  (17  works);  Suffolk 
Street,  1841-74  (61  works).  Jules  Bouvier — 
British  Institution,  1845  (1  work);  Suffolk  Street, 

I 1845-65  (53  works).  U.  Bouvier— Royal  Academy, 
j 1854-6  (4  works) ; British  Institution,  1855-6 
I (3  works);  Suffolk  Street,  1854-6  (8  works).  Miss 
I Bouvier— Royal  Academj',  1871-4  (3  works). 

I Algernon  Graves. 

; 6,  Pall  Mall. 

Ancestors  for  Sale  : the  Tradescants. — 

I In  the  second  act  of  The  Pirates  of  Penmnce 
I -General  Stanley  weeps  bitterly,  and  laments  that 
I he  has  tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  his  ancestors  by 
I deceiving  the  Pirate  King.  On  being  reminded 
! that  he  has  only  recently  bought  the  estate,  and 
I that  consequently  the  dead  around  him  are  not 
I his  ancestors,  he  replies  that  he  bought  them  with 
I the  estate.  In  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  i.  508,  it  was 
mentioned  that  Turret  House,  South  Lambeth 
I Road,  was  about  to  be  sold.  The  following 
' -extract  forms  the  pendant  to  that  announcement, 
and  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  proverb, 
“Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,”  as  applied  to 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  opera  : — 

I “ Mr.  G.  W.  Aylen  has  received  instructions  to  sell  by 
auction,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb.  15  and  16, 


1881,  at  1 for  ‘2  o’clock,  the  whole  of  the  building 
materials  of  the  above  estate  [called  “ Turret  Lod^e 
hstate  ” in  the  placard],  which  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ‘ Trandestants,’  the  gardeners  to  King 
Charles  the  First,  comprising  the  tomb  of  the  above- 
named  ‘ Trandestants.’  ” 

I am  told  that  there  is  an  inscription  on  the 
tombstone,  but  I should  not  think  it  warrants  this 
peculiar  spelling  of  the  name.  If  I can  obtain  a 
copy  of  it,  I will  forward  it  to  “ N.  & Q.”  I may 
mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the  late  owner  of  the 
estate  was  named  Thorne,  but  there  is  no  relation- 
ship between  him  and  the  present  writer. 

J.  R.  Thorne. 


oucrtes. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Joannes  Samblancatus.  — In  our  School 
Library  is  a small  book  whose  title-page  is 

“ Joannis  | Samblancati  | Sylvarum  | Liber  Primus  ] 
eiusdem  | Rerum  Gallicarum  | Liber  Primus  | ad  Jo- 
annem  Berterium  | Senatus  Tolosani  Principem.  | Tolosss 
I apud  Joannem  Budaeum  Typographum  I Regium  e 
regions  Collegii  Fuxensis  | m.dc.xxxv.” 

Who  was  this  Samblancatus  ? He  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  being  a 
different  person  from  the  Samblan^ai  there  men- 
tioned. His  book  Rerum  Gallicarum  describes 
“ res  ab  excessu  Henrici  quarti.”  I suppose  he 
and  his  book  are  of  little  or  no  importance,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  any  little  that  is  to  be 
known  of  him.  O.  W . Tancock. 

Norwich. 

Caleb  Parnham,  B.D.,  ob.  1704. — In  Nichols’s 
Literary  Anecdotes,  viii.  378,  mention  is  made  of 
Caleb  Parnham,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Ufford,  North- 
amptonshire, and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  who  died  May  11,1764.  It 
is  stated  that  “ he  kept,  all  the  time  he  was  rector 
there,  a most  exact  account  of  the  variations  in  his 
hydrometer,  which  he  had  fi.xed  in  his  garden.  A 
short  history  of  those  various  changes,  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  was  published  iu  one  of  the 
newspapers  last  winter.  Who  hath  now  those 
diaries,  if  still  preserved,  I know  Rot.’^  The  “ last 
winter”  will,  I suppose,  be  that  of  1/63.  I shall 
be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
discover  the  “short  history”  that  is  mentioned 
here  ; the  actual  diaries  I imagine  will  not  exist, 
as  Parnham’s  papers  were  burnt  after  his  death,  in 
accordance  with  his  orders.  John  R.  Lunn. 

Marton  Vicarage,  Ouseburn,  York. 

Englishmen  at  the  Irish  Bar. — A few  years 
ago  it  was  stated  in  an  article  in  the  Echo  that 
only  one  English  barrister  had  ever  transferred  his 
practice  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  that  he  became  a 
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judge.  This  was  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Jolin  Philpot  Curran,  and  celebrated  as 
having  presided  at  the  trial  of  O’Connell  in  the 
flourt  of  (jueen’s  Bench.  Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  refer  me  to  the  date  of  the  Echo  in 
which  the  article  appeared,  and,  furthermore,  say 
whether  the  statement  is  correct?  Mr.  Justice 
Burton  was  brother  to  my  great-grandfather,  and 
as  a matter  of  family  history  I should  like  to 
know  whether  this  distinction  may  be  claimed  for 
him.  Edward  H.  Marshall, 

Library,  Claremont,  Hasting;. 

Attwood  of  Park  Attwood,  AVolverlet 
Court,  akd  Perdiswell,  co.  AVorcester. — Can 
you  kindly  afford  me  any  pedigree  of,  or  informa- 
tion about,  this  family  previous  to  the  year  1500  ; 
also  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  De  Montforts  ? 

S.  A.  0.  A. 

[See  T7s.  IVorc.,  1C31.] 

The  Surname  Uglow.  — Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q ” tell  me  anything  regarding  this  sur- 
name ? I think  it  is  a very  uncommon  one.  I 
have  consulted  several  peerages,  directories,  &c., 
hut  I am  unable  to  gather  any  information. 

A.  B.  0. 

“ The  Christian  Year.” — The  connexion  of 
waves  of  sound  and  light  is,  I believe,  a discovery 
of  modern  science.  Has  it  ever  been  remarked  that 
Keble,  writing  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  anti- 
cipated this  in  his  hymn  for  Christmas  Day  ? — 

“ What  sudden  blaze  of  song 

Spreads  o’er  th'  expanse  of  Heaven? 

In  waves  of  light  it  thrills  along, 

Th’  angelic  signal  given.” 

AY.  M.  M. 

Tudor  [?]  Mull,  Hindoo  Financier. — Where 
can  I find  any  account  of  his  fiscal  operations? 
He  is  not  given  by  name  even  in  Phillips’s  Bio- 
(jraphical  Dictionary. 

Jean  Leclerc.  — AA^hen  he  was  in  England, 
in  1682,  he  preached  in  London.  In  what  church  ? 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Boys  executed  in  England  Sixty  Years 
Ago. — I have  somewhere  read  that,  as  lately  as 
sixty  years  ago,  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age 
were  executed  in  England.  Although  we  know 
how  severe  was  our  code  of  law  even  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  a thing  as  this  could  have  taken  place.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  it  were  really  so. 

H.  Bower. 

“A  Liverpool  gentleman,”  &c.— There  is  a 
common  saying  in  Lancashire  : “ A Liverpool 
gentleman,  a Manchester  man,  a chap  fra’  Bought’n 
(Bolton),  and  a fella  fra’  AATggin  ” (Wigan). 
Whence  the  origin  of  these  distinctions  ? 

Edmund  Waterton. 


“ Legenda  Aurea.” — I have  a beautiful  copy 
of  this  work,  in  perfect  preservation,  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1474.  Are  copies  of  this  date  very 
rare  ? What  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  edition  ? 

H.  P. 

A Norwich  MS.  Sermon. — I have  an  original 
MS.  sermon  with  the  following  title; — “Moses  old 
square  for  Judges,  delivered  in  a sermon  in  the 
Green  yard  in  Norwich,  July  the  17,  1631.  By 
Tho.  lieeve.”  This  sermon,  which  was  preached 
before  the  judges,  is  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  is  a fine  specimen  of  caligraphy.  On 
the  cover  are  the  following  autographs  : Joseph 
Barnes  (?),  1676,  and  .To.  Tayleur,  A.M.,  Pemb. 
Coll.  Cantab.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  any 
particulars  concerning  the  author  of  the  above 
sermon.  Perhaps  Dr.  .Jessopp  can  help  me. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Bishop  vvearmoutb. 

General  Sir  Sydenham  Poy’ntz. — Informa- 
tion is  requested  as  to  where  General  Sir  Sydenham 
Poyntz  (a  distinguished  cavalry  general  under  the 
Commonwealth)  died,  and  as  to  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  children.  AA’’.  H.  Poyntz,  Major. 

Arms  Wanted. — At  Alcombe,  Kent,  is  a stone 
with  a coat  of  arms  on  it,  St.  Leger  impaling 
AVarham  ; Warham  1 and  4,  quartering  2 and  3 a 
blank  shield  with  two  bars.  I should  be  much 
obliged  if  some  one  w'ould  tell  me  how  to  blazon 
this  quartering. 

Prophet  op  Sussex. — AVhat  were  the  arms- 
borne  by  this  family  ? E.  F.  St.  Leger. 

19,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter. 

Lampadius. — Johnstone,  in  his  valuable  work. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  581,  ed.  1844,  men- 
tions a very  interesting  experiment  made  by 
Lampadius,  which  will  well  bear  repeating.  He 
mingled  lime  with  the  soil  of  a piece  of  ground 
till  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  I5  per  cent.  (I’lff 
per  cent.)  of  its  whole  weight,  and  he  ascertained 
subsequently  by  analysis  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  it  contained  in  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  years  : — The  first  year,  1T9  per  cent.;, 
the  second  year,  0'89  per  cent. ; the  third  year, 
0 62  per  cent. ; the  fourth  year,  0’24  per  cent. 
Johnstone  therefore  concludes  that  there  can  be 
no  cjuestion  that  the  lime  gradually  disappears,  or 
is  removed  from  [the  soil.  Who  and  what  was 
Lampadius,  and  when  and  where  did  he  live  ? 

H.  AY.  Cookes. 

Astley  Rectory,  near  Stourport. 

[W.  A.  Lamitadius  was  a German  chemist,  born 
Aug.  8,  1772,  died  April  13,  1842.] 

Plantagenet  (Earl  of  AYarren).— Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets,  appears  to  have 
been  married  twice.  By  his  marriage  [a.d.  1128}, 
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with  the  Empress  Maud,  heiress  of  our  Kiug 
Henry  I.,  he  gave  to  England  a long  line  of  warrior 
kings, comnieuciug  with  his  son,  Henry  Plantagenet, 
known  as  Henry  II.  of  England.  From  his  former 
marriage — I assume  his  other  espousal  to  have 
been  the  earlier  one — sprang  the  Plantagenets, 
Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Haiuelin,  who  married  Isabel,  the  heiress  of 
William  de  Warren,  the  second  Norman  Earl 
of  Surrey.  Hamelin  was  succeeded,  first,  by  his 
son,  William;  next,  by  his  grandson,  John  Plan- 
tagenet. A daughter  (Alianore)  of  Earl  John 
married  Henry  de  Percy,  eighth  feudal  Baron 
Percy,  and  father  of  Henry  de  Percy  (first  Baron  of 
Alnwick),  great-grandfather  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland  of  that  family. 

Can  any  fellow  reader  give  me  the  name  of 
Geofl'rey  Plantagenet’s  first  wife,  that  of  the 
mother  of  Isabel  Plantagenet  (wte  de  Warren), 
and  that  of  the  wife  of  each  of  the  following 
noblemen  : Earls  William  and  John  of  Warren 
and  Surrey,  and  Henry,  first  Baron  Percy  of 
Alnwick  ] 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Warren  earldom, 
may  I also  ask  who  was  the  wife  of  Waleran  de 
Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  (the  son,  by  her 
second  marriage,  of  Lady  Editha  or  Gundred  de 
I Warren,  sister  of  the  said  William  de  Warren) 

I succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick  as  heir  to 
■ his  elder  brother?  French  history  tells  me  that 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  died  in  1151. 

C.  T.  T.-B. 

“To  MAKE  A LEG.” — In  glossaries  and  dic- 
tionaries I find  this  phrase  explained  as  “ to  bow” 
(the  head).  I confess  I should  like  some  proof 
of  this.  I should  suppose  it  rather  equivalent  to 
“ bow  the  knee,”  or,  to  use  a phrase  ot  that  time, 
to  salute  “ with  cap  and  knee.”  In  this  last  in- 
1 stance,  as  was  of  course  common  in  those  cere- 
I monious  times,  the  “ bowing  the  knee  ” was  often 
simultaneous  with  bowing  the  head.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  a decisive  instance  of  what 
it  really  meant?  B.  Nicholson. 

Mershell,  Watchmaker. — Can  any  one 

! help  me  to  identify  a London  maker  of  the  above 
name  ? I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
an  exquisitely  worked  watch  with  his  name, 
recording  the  day  of  the  month  in  addition  to  the 
i usual  things ; it  is,  I should  say,  eighteenth  cen- 
’ tury  work,  A.  E.  Dowling. 

I Mead’s  Bow. — Another  old  spot  of  South 
London  is  about  to  disappear — Mead’s  How  ; a 
row  of  houses  running  from  Kennington  Road  to 
West  Road,  and  forming  the  base  of  a triangle  of 
which  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall’s  new  church  is  the 
apex,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  corner  of  West 
and  Kennington  Roads.  It  contains  some  quaint 
old  houses,  evidently  built  for  a good  class  of 


people.  Strawberry  Hall  is  one,  inhabited  once 
by  a justice  (who  ?).  Any  information  about  the 
place  and  its  associations  will  oblige.  Senix. 

“ Jack  Sprat.” — 

“Enthusiasts  in  Folk-lore  have  demonstrated  that 
subtle  allegories  or  abstruse  theological  dogmas  are  the 
basis  of  popular  tales.  'That  in  the  celebrated  storj  of 
Jack  Sprat,  &c.,  it  is  possible  to  discern  an  emblem  of 
a rapacious  clergy  and  an  erprally  greedy  aristocracy 
devouring  the  substance  of  the  commons.” — Daily  Tele- 
gra^ph,  Deo.  18,  1880. 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  well-known  nursery 
rhyme?  Spero. 

Whallet  and  Joyce  the  Puritans. — Of 
what  family  were  these  two  Parliamentary  officers? 
What  became  of  them  finally,  where  did  they 
settle,  and  did  they  leave  any  descendants  ? 

Inquirer. 

[“  The  Regicides  and  their  Descendants,”  “N.  & Q.,” 
S'l'S.  vii.  47,  196,  253,  276,379,479;  viii.  19, 118,  173. 
“Edward  Whalley,”  “iS.  &tl,”  5"'  S.  vii.  81;  viii.  29, 
118, 137,  177,  359.] 

A Conundrum  Wanted. — The  first  line  is 
“ There  was  a man  in  days  of  yore.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  a reference 
to  it,  or  give  it  in  full?  It  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  some  sixty  years  ago. 

H.  T.  E. 

“At  bay.” — This  phrase  is  explained  in  two 
different  ways.  First,  it  is  connected  with  the 
Italian  stare  a bada,  to  stand  agape,  with  mouth 
open.  Cp.  It.  badare,  Fr.  bayer  (0.  Fr.  baer).  So 
Wedgwood,  see  Diet,  (second  ed.,  p.  54).  Secondly, 
the  M.E.  form  abaye  is  derived  from  the  Fr.  abois, 
abbois,  barkings,  baying.s,  from  Fr.  abbayer 
(aboyer),  from  Lat.  ad-t-baubari,  to  yelp.  So  Diez 
(Etym.  Wtb.,  1878)  and  Skeat  (see  Diet.,  s.v. 
“ Bay,  4).”  Which  is  the  correct  explanation  ? 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

“ Sarsaparilla.”— Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  me  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of 
this  word  into  English,  and  corroborate  or  disprove 
the  following  derivation?  Chambers’s  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary  derives  the  word,  which  is  Sp. 
zarzaparilla,  from  zarza,  bramble,  and  Parillo,  a 
physician  who  is  said  to  have  first  used  the  shrub 
medicinally.  Is  there  any  authority  for  the  state- 
ment about  Parillo,  besides  what  may  be  found 
also  in  Diez’s  Itomance  Dictionary  ? When  and 
where  did  he  live?  Minsheu,  in  his  Guide  into 
the  Tongues,  ed.  1617,  has  the  word,  but  he  says 
nothing  about  Parillo.  He  remarks  : “ Est  deno- 
minatio  Indies,  quie  significat  radicem  viticulie.” 
In  the  Spanish  portion  of  his  dictionary  he  has  : 
“ garga  parilla,  round  bird-weed,  a roote  used  of 
the  apothecaries.”  The  Fr.  salsepareille,  and  It. 
salsapariglia,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
Parillo  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  word.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 
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(Jeo.  Downham,  Bishop  of  Derry,  1616-1634. 
— Is  a portrait  of  this  prelate  known  to  be  in 
existence  1 He  was  the  son  of  William  Downham, 
Bishop  of  Chester.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Valentine’s  Day. — It  is  the  custom  in  this 
village  for  the  girls  to  go  about  begging  gifts  of 
money  and  fruit  early  on  this  day.  Is  this 
in  reference  to  the  “ charity  ” for  which  Wheatley, 
with  scant  authority,  tells  us  St.  Valentine  was 
famous  1 The  boys  have  their  eleemosynary  inn- 
ings on  Plough  Monday.  Hugh  Pigot. 

Stretham  Kectory,  Ely. 

Straw  Capes  worn  by  Spanish  Peasants. — 
I remember  to  have  read,  many  years  ago,  I think 
in  an  early  number  of  Fraser’s  Magazine,  an 
account  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  protecting  them- 
selves in  rainy  weather  by  wearing  straw  upon 
their  shoulders  as  a cape,  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  wet.  A reference  to  this  passage,  or  to 
any  such  account  in  any  travels  in  Spain,  is  much 
desired  for  a literary  purpose.  S.  C.  W. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Plymouth  in  an  Ufiroar. — Tins  musical  farce  was 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1779,  the  music 
being  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  W.  H.  K.  Wright. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Whether  you  lead  the  patriot  band. 

Or  in  the  class  of  courtiers  stand. 

Or  prudently  prefer 
The  middle  course,  with  equal  zeal 
To  serve  both  king  and  commonweal, 

Your  Grace,  my  Lord,  or  Sir,”  &c. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

“ Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground.” 

David  Diok. 

” We  drank  the  Libyan  seer  to  sleep,  and  lit 
Lampr  which  outburned  Canopus.  0 my  life 
In  Egypt  ! O the  daliance  and  the  wit. 

The  flattery  and  the  strife  ! ” 

“ The  kisses  were  in  the  course  of  things. 

The  bite  was  a needless  addition.” 

D.  S. 


LETTERS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON:  CHARLES 
CONGREVE. 

(6‘'>  S.  iii.  126.) 

•These  are  probably  some  of  those  letters  from 
Dr.  Johnson  to  his  early  friend  Mr.  Hector  which 
Boswell  says  (ed.  1791,  i.  37)  were  lost.  If  H.  P. 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  any  of  these 
lost  letters,  their  publication  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, though  the  one  he  quotes  from  was  not 
written  in  the  time  of  Johnson’s  ushership,  but 
probably  about  1776. 

Of  Charles  Congreve  there  does  not  seem  to  be 


much  to  say.  In  early  life  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Archbishop  Boulter,  who  gave  him  patronage, 
and  made  him  his  chaplain.  In  1738  the  arch- 
bishop, writing  to  Lord  Granard,  says  {Boulter’s 
Letters,  ii.  197,  1770) 

“ My  Chaplain,  Mr.  Congreve,  who  is  of  a good  family 
in  Staffordshire,  has  an  uncle  in  New  York  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government Capt.  Charles  Congreve,  who 

about  thirty  years  ago  was  going  for  New  York with 

a brevet  for  a Captain’s  commission  in  one  of  the  in- 
dependent companies.” 

The  captain  was  unfortunate,  and  Boulter  requests 
Lord  Granard  to  “shew  him  countenance.”  John- 
son can  have  seen  but  very  little  of  his  old  school- 
fellow, Charles  Congreve,  for  many  years  ; but  in 
1776  the  latter  was  living  in  London,  when  John- 
son mentions  him  to  Mr.  Hector  {Boswell,  ii.  33). 

“ He  obtained,  I believe,  considerable  preferment  in 
Ireland,  but  now  lives  in  London  quite  as  a valetudina- 
rian, afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but  his  own.  He  takes 
a short  airing  in  his  post-chaise  every  day.  He  has  an 
elderly  woman,  whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives  with 
him,  and  jogs  liis  elbow  when  his  glass  has  stood  too 
long  empty,  and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in  which 
he  is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged ; not  that  he  gets 
drunk,  for  he  is  a very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always 
muddy.  He  confesses  to  one  bottle  of  port  every  day, 
and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He  is  quite  unsocial  j his 
conversation  is  monosyllabical,  and  when  at  my  last 
visit,  I asked  him  what  a clock  it  was,  that  signal  of  my 
departure  had  so  pleasing  an  effect  on  him,  that  he 
sprung  up  to  look  at  his  watch,  like  a greyhound  bound- 

Iing  at  a hare.” 

After  this  there  cannot  be  much  more  of  interest 
to  be  learnt.  The  death  of  “ the  Eev.  Mr.  Con- 
greve at  Whitchurch  ” is  recorded  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  July,  1782.  Possibly  this  was 
Johnson’s  old  schoolfellow.  Edward  Solly. 


Brasses  in  Churches  : a Wingfield  Brass 
(6‘'^  S.  i.  273,  294,  366,  401,  438).— The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  brass  of  Elizabeth  Wingfield,  1616, 
was  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  at  the  first  of  the 
references  given  above,  in  the  hope  that  the  brass 
might  be  identified  and  restored  to  its  place.  It 
was  identified  as  having  belonged  to  the  parish 
church  of  South  Weald,  in  Essex,  and  it  has  been 
restored  to  that  church,  or  rather  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens.  Mr.  Gawthorp,  of  Long  Acre, 
has,  I find,  sent  back  to  South  Weald  not  only 
this  brass,  which  is  perfect,  but  also  nine  frag- 
ments of  other  brasses  from  the  same  church  which 
were  sent  to  him,  unasked  for  and  unexpected, 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  “ restoration  ” of  the 
building.  I subjoin  an  inventory  supplied  to  me 
by  Mr.  Gawthorp  of  what  was  sent,  including 
these  fragments  : — Kneeling  figure.  Lady  Browne 
{circa  1550?),  two  pieces  ; shield  of  arms.  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  one  piece ; shield  of  arms, 

Sanders,  one  piece  ; twelve  children  with 

horned  head-dresses,  one  piece  ; seven  male  and 
seven  female  children,  two  pieces  ; inscription, 
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Elizabeth  Wingfield,  1616,  one  piece  ; children 
kneeling,  1634,  two  pieces.  Now  this  inventory 
is,  to  my  thinking,  a very  pretty  document  as  it 
, stands.  No  less  than  ten  brasses  were  missing 
from  this  one  church  of  South  Weald.  By  the 
aid  of  “ N.  & Q.”  one  of  these,  and  portions  of 
other  six,  are  found,  after  nearly  twenty  years,  in 
' the  shop  of  a respectable  tradesman,  who  had 
acquired  them  fairly  and  preserved  them  carefully. 
How  many  such  records  of  English  life  and  history 
are  thus  missing,  stowed  away  in  less  reputable 
quarters,  .and  not  recovered  ? 

As  to  ]\Ir.  Gawthorp,  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
notice  has  yet  been  taken  of  what  he  has  done. 
He  tells  me  that  some  months  ago  he  requested 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  to  acknowledge  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  that  he  had  gratuitously  returned 
these  brasses.  No  such  acknowledgment,  I be- 
lieve, has  yet  appeared  ; and,  though  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  South  Weald,  it  perhaps  be- 
comes me  at  least  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Wing- 
field brass  has  gone  back  thither,  and  may  some 
■ 1 day  or  other  even  occupy  again  that  place  in  the 
I church  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
. , taken.  A.  J.  M. 

The  Mystery  of  Berkeley  Square  (4*'’  S. 

! X.  373,  399  ; xi.  85  ; 5“'  S.  xii.  87  ; b***  S.  ii.  417, 

! 435,  452,  471,  514;  iii.  29,  53,  111).— My  re- 
searches into  this  mystery  have,  as  I suspected 
! they  would,  led  to  little  real  result  ; nevertheless, 
it  may  interest  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  hear 
i how  I have  tried  and  failed. 

' 1.  I began,  of  course,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 

the  letter  to  Bishop  Thirl  wall  which  IMr.  Meehan 
! quotes  at  6^**  S.  ii.  514.  Here  I got  as  far  as 
“Miss  H.,”  and  there  ran  aground.  IMiss  H.,  it 
j appears,  is  now  in  a sisterhood,  and  her  sister 
I states  that  she  “ knows  ’’  that  for  this  reason  Miss 
H.  would  refuse  to  give  any  information  as  to  the 
I story,  even  if  she  remembered  it,  “ which  1 am  sure 
! she  does  not.”  I pressed  for  the  address  of  the 
sisterhood,  that  I might  prove  the  matter  for 
I myself ; but  this  was  refused  me.  The  husband 
I of  “ Mrs.  P.”  hinted  to  me,  not  at  all  obscureljq 
that  the  story  probably  had  no  other  source  than 
the  narrative  published  by  Miss  Broughton,  which 
. I shall  come  to  directly  ; and  Miss  H.’s  sister 
I referred  me  to  this  same  narrative  as  if  it  were  a 
I most  unimpeachable  authority,  and  all  that  could 
1 possibly  be  necessary. 

2.  To  investigations  in  this  new  direction  I 
I therefore  betook  myself.  I ascertained  from  the 
! publishers  of  Temple  Bar  that  Miss  Broughton’s 
form  of  the  story  appeared  in  February,  1868,  and 
was  afterwards  reprinted  in  her  Twilight  Stories. 
For  this  book  I sent,  and  having  read  the  story, 
and  found  it  almost  identical  with  that  given  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  (the  differences  are  that  the  housemaid 
is  taken  to  the  doctor’s  house  instead  of  to  the 


hospital,  and — certainly  a very  important  one — 
that  the  lover  is  kilted  instead  of  saved  alive),  I 
wrote  to  Miss  Broughton  to  ask  whether  she  could 
give  me  any  information  on  the  subject.  Her 
answer  was  this,  and  I have  her  leave  to  publish 
it  : — 

“27,  Holywell  Street,  Oxford,  Feb.  2nd. 

“ Dear  Sir, — You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  my 
story  has  anything  to  do  with  the  so-called  Berkeley 
Square  Mystery.  Its  incidents  happened,  as  I was  told 
by  my  informant,  in  the  country,  and  I clothed  it  in 
fictitious  characters  and  transposed  it  to  London,  which 
I have  since  regretted,  as  so  many  people  have  thence 
assumed  that  it  must  refer  to  the  house  in  Berkeley 
Square.  The  slip  you  enclose  is  clearly  my  story  mis- 
takenly applied  to  a wrong  house.  I am  sorry  to  be 
unalde  to  assist  you  in  your  search,  but  I can  at  least 
divert  you  from  a wrong  track. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“it.  Brocguton.” 

3.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the 
house’s  reputation,  I have  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
George  Vincent,  Head  Porter  of  Brasenose  College. 
He  had  already  written  to  “ N.  & Q.”  (6‘**  S.  ii. 
514)  that  while  he  lived  in  the  house  as  servant 
to  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Curzon,  from  1851  till  her 
death  at  a great  age  in  1859,  he  saw  no  ghost ; 
and  in  answer  to  a letter  I addressed  to  him,  he 
added  to  this  that  during  that  time  the  house 
(so  fur  as  he  knew)  was  not  said  to  be  haunted  in 
any  way,  and  that  about  four  or  five  years  later, 
i.e.  186'3-4,  Lord  de  la  Zouche,  nephew  to  Miss 
Curzon,  coming  down  to  Oxford  to  enter  his  son, 
the  present  lord,  at  Christ  Church,  informed  him 
that  the  reputation  had  then  arisen.  This  date  I 
thought  too  early,  as  the  present  lord  was  then 
.about  eleven  or  twelve  ye<ars  old  ; but  Mr.  Vincent 
said  men  were  often  entered  at  Christ  Church 
some  ye.ars  before  coming  into  residence. 

4.  Two  others  whom  I addressed  on  the  subject 
were  the  present  Lord  de  la  Zouche  and  Sir  Charles 
Young,  Bart.,  the  latter  of  whom,  Mr.  Vincent 
told  me,  succeeded  Miss  Curzon  in  the  house  ; 
but  the  former  letter  remained  unanswered,  and 
the  other  came  back  from  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

I hardly  think,  however,  they  could  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  matter. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  since  the  only  distinct 
legend  (though  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  4“*  S.  X.  399,  hinted  at  others)  told  of 
Berkeley  Square  has  been  shown  not  to  belong  to 
it,  there  remains  only  the  general  belief,  to  all  ap- 
pearance unfounded,  that  the  house  is  haunted  ; . 
which  it  seems  to  me  may  be  well  accounted  for 
by  its  neglected  condition  when  empty,  and  the 
habits  of  the  melancholy  and  solitary  ^hypo- 
chondriac, already  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  him.  _ With  respect  to  the 
story,  I undertook  to  inquire  into  it  as  connected 
with  Berkeley  Square  ; and  as  Miss  Broughton, 
doubtless  for  that  reason,, has  given  me  no  evidence 
or  authority  for  it,  I have  made  no  attempt  to 
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gain  ifc  from  lier  or  others.  I think  I have  done 
my  part  ; and  to  any  one  else  who  chooses  to 
follow  me  I heartily  wish  good  luck. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Pickering  Ltthe  : Tiiingtvala  (6*'*  S.  ii.  488). 
— Pickering  Lythe  had  previously  been  called  Die 
Wapentake,  as  we  learn  from  Domesday  Book. 
This  district  was  in  extent  at  the  date  of  the 
survey  (108G)  nearlij  what  it  is  now.  The  lands, 
however,  which  the  abbey  of  Whitby  had  acquired 
round  about  it  were  subsequently  withdrawn  from 
this  wapentake  as  well  as  from  that  of  Langbarugh, 
and  formed  into  the  “ Liberty  of  Whitby  Strand.” 
In  the  Ordnance  6-inch  maps  the  boundaries  are 
very  carefully  indicated,  as  also  those  of  the  town- 
ships which — and  not  parishes — are  the  component 
parts  of  hundreds  and  wapentakes. 

It  seems,  therefore,  until  after  1086  this  district 
was  a wapentake,  and  that  the  trysting  place  of 
the  men  was  some  “dyke” — one  of  those  dykes, 
perhaps,  up  on  the  moors  above  Ebberston.  At 
what  subsequent  date  this  wapentake  came  to  be 
called  Pickering  Lythe  I cannot  exactly  say  ; but 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Alan,  son  of  Eeginald 
Buschel,  of  Hutton,  to  Whitby  Abbey.  Possibly 
this  change  of  name  indicates  the  loss  of  huu- 
dredal  constitution  by  reason  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  Crown  lands — more  than  half  the  area — 
withdrawn  from  local  jurisdiction.  Pickering  and 
its  extensive  appendent  soke  had  been  so  in  the 
days  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  as  a possession 
of  the  Earl  Morkar.  I believe  these  mostly  are 
parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  this  day. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  “ lythe  ” in  this  case, 
nothing  satisfactory  has  been  suggested  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a correspond- 
ing term  to  the  lathe  of  Kent,  and  the  “lythe” 
J.  L.  cites  from  Morte  Arthure  is  more  reasonable. 
There  are  also  for  consideration  Li'S,  folk,  and 
Lei5,  the  court  leet  or  law  court  of  the  hundred, 
held,  at  least  in  Iceland,  at  midsummer,  and 
perhaps  so  called  from  LieSa,  the  A.-S.  name  for 
the  double  month  (June  and  July)  when  it  was 
held,  as  I read  in  Cleasby’s  Icelandic  Dictionary. 
“ Lythe  ” is  again  a local  name,  for  in  this  very 
neighbourhood,  on  the  sea-coast  north  of  Whitby, 
is  a church  village  so  called,  lying  snugly  in  a 
deep  hollow  between  the  hills,  reminding  one  of 
the  Scotch  word  “ lythe,”  sheltered. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  noticed 
before,  but  somewhere  within  the  liberty  of 
Whitby  Strand  mentioned  above  was — I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  to 
say  whether  the  spot  can  be  identified  now — a 
Thingwala  (ffing  vdllr,  the  field  or  close  where  the 
thing  had  sat),  enumerated  among  the  lands  given 
to  Whitby  Abbey  by  William  de  Perci,  the  first 


Norman  baron,  and  his  son  Alan  (Dugdale’s 
Mon.  Angl , vol.  i.  p.  74).  This  is  a particularly 
interesting  fact,  because  Worsaae  {Danes  in  Eng- 
land, p.  70)  could  only  find  one  in  the  whole  of 
England  after  diligent  search,  i.e.,  Thingwall,  ia 
Cheshire.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

Cowley  and  Sprat  (6‘’'  S.  iii.  128). — The 
question  here  asked  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  new  ; it  certainly  deserves^ 
and  I hope  will  obtain,  a satisfactory  reply.  Shortly 
stated  it  amounts  to  this  : Abraham  Cowley  was 
in  love  with  a lady  named  Leonora,  who  jilted 
him  and  married  Dean  Sprat’s  brother ; and  this 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  three  questions — 1.  Who- 
was  Leonora  1 2.  Who  was  Dean  Sprat  1 3.  Had 
he  a brother  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  story  is  to  be  found  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes, 
pp.  13  and  285,  and  is  contained  in  two  memoranda 
attributed  to  Pope  : — 

“In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  showed  a sort  of 
aversion  for  women,  and  would  leave  the  room  when 
they  came  in  : ’twas  probably  from  a disappointment  in 
love.  He  was  much  in  love  with  his  Leonora;  who  is 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  that  good  ballad  of  his  on  bis 
different  mistresses.  She  was  married  to  Dean  Sprat’s 
brother,  and  Cowley  never  was  in  love  with  any  body 
after.” 

It  is  plain  that  this  refers  to  Cowley’s  ballad 
entitled  The  Chronicle,  in  which,  after  stating  that 
he  had  been  in  love  with  nineteen  ladies,  all  of 
whom  had  jilted  him  or  he  had  jilted  them,  he 
ends  by  sajfing  that  now  his  heart  is  fixed  on 
“ Heleonora,  first  o’  th’  Name, 

AVhom  God  grant  long  to  reign.” 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into 
consideration,  it  seems  most  probable  that  “ Heleo- 
nora ” was  not  any  real  individual  lady,  but  a 
purely  imaginary  one,  perhaps  the  type  of  some 
new  occupation  or  motive  in  life. 

But  here  naturally  arises  the  second  question, 
Who  was  Dean  Sprat  1 Dr.  Sprat,  the  poetical 
chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  a great 
friend  of  Cowley’s,  acted  as  his  literary  executor, 
and  wrote  his  life ; but  Dr.  Sprat  was  not  dean 
till  1683,  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Cowley. 
There  is  a letter  from  Cowley  to  Sprat,  dated 
May  21,  1665,  printed  by  Peck,  Collection  of 
Historical  Pieces,  p.  81,  4to.,  1740,  in  whict  Cow- 
ley uses  the  remarkable  expression,  “ You,  I,  and 
the  Dean,”  which  appears  to  show  that  the  dean 
could  not  be  Sprat  himself,  unless,  as  Mr.  Bell 
suggests  {English  Poets,  i.  87,  1839),  it  was  a jest 
of  Cowley’s  to  make  two  persons  of  Sprat,  and 
distinguish  the  intellectual  from  the  convivial 
friend.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Pope  did  not 
believe  this,  for  he  distinctly  states  (Spence,  13) 
that  Cowley  caught  the  fever  which  carried  him 
off  in  1667  from  staying  out  all  night,  after  being 
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too  merry  at  a driuking  bout,  with  “ Dean  Sprat”; 
a statement  directly  contradicted  by  Bishop  Sprat 
himself,  in  his  Life,  of  Cowley.  Pope  adds  that 
the  people  of  Chertsey  still  speak  of  the  drunken 
dean.  It  is  plain  that  if  this  was  true,  the  so- 
called  drunken  dean  of  1GG7  could  not  possibly  be 
Sprat,  who  was  only  created  dean  in  1G83  ; and 
the  whole  story  is  so  vague  and  hazy  that  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
it  is  a tissue  of  baseless  gossip.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Cowley  and  Sprat  had  some  jovial  friend 
whom  they  in  sport  called  the  dean  ; but  if  this 
was  the  case,  then  all  that  relates  to  Sprat  and  his 
brother  and  Cowley’s  lady-love  would  fall  to  the 
. ground.  Edward  Solly. 

[Thomas  Sprat  was  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of 
I Westminster  1683-1713.  He  (Cowley's  biographer),  says 
Dean  Stanley,  wrote  the  inscription  on  Cowley’s  monu- 
I ment  in  Westminster  Abbey.  According  to  Col.  Chester's 
I Westmmster  Abbey  Reyislers,  p.  276  note,  Sprat  “was 
i installed  a Prebendary  of  Lincoln  20  Oct.,  1660,  and  of 
' AYestminster  22  Feb.,  1668/9,  and  Canon  of  AVindsor 
11  Jan.  1680/1.”J 

Lucy  Wentworth,  Countes.s  of  Cleve- 
land (6"'  S.  ii.  408  ; iii.  50,  72,  96,  115).— I 
I demur  to  the  remark  that  an  inscription  upon  a 
1 coffin-plate  is  “ a thing  confessedly  of  no  autho- 
I rity.”  It  takes  higher  rank  as  evidence  than  a 
monumental  inscription,  and  is  on  an  equality  at 
least  with  an  official  entry  in  a parish  register. 

I Modern  scepticism  is  being  pushed  to  extreme 
I limits  if  we  are  to  reject  testimony  of  the  highest 
I class,  when  furnished  by  persons  on  the  spot, 
i who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and  wrote 
them  down  at  a solemn  moment.  The  full  titles 
I of  the  deceased  countess  are  not  delivered  in  the 
I inflated  language  of  the  herald ; but,  nevertheless, 

' the  words  are  sufficient.  After  all,  this  matter  of 
style  is  of  the  smallest  moment.  The  real  gist  of 
I the  inquiry  is  the  identity  of  the  person.  Had 
! there  been  doubt,  it  was  at  an  end  when  Colonel 
j Chester  came  forward.  Mr.  Carmichael  has 
I more  faith  in  Burke’s  Dormant  and  Dxiinct 
! Peerages  than  most  of  us  are  able  to  boast,  or  the 
■ speculation  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  name 
I would  never  have  arisen. 

It  so  chances  that  these  inscriptions  have  been 
i printed  long  ago  ; and  the  one  inquired  about 
' runs  thus  : — 

“Lady  Lucy  Wentworth,  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
j Cleveland,  who  deceased  November  23,  1651.” 

I Perhaps  this  version  of  the  other  will  satisfy  Mr. 
i Solly  : — 

I “ The  Right  Honourable  Anne,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Strafford,  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  mother  to 
AVilliam,  the  present  Earl  of  Strafford,  died  September 
19th,  1754,  Aged  70  years.” 

A correspondent,  J.  P.,  writing  to  the  editors 
of  the  Topographer,  under  date  “30th  June,  1790,” 
says  {Topographer,  iii.  59)  : — 


“ Gentlemen, — Having  been  on  a visit  to  Toddington, 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  being  fond  of  Antiquities,  I collected 
what  little  I could  find  from  the  cluirch,  and  if  you  can 
perceive  any  thing  worth  your  notice,  it  is  at  your  ser- 
vice.” 

Then,  after  sundry  notes,  at  p.  G2 

“'The  following  are  the  Inscriptions*  on  the  Coffins, 
in  the  Vault,  at  Toddington,  taken  Feb.  26,  1785,  when 
it  wasjast  opened.” 

The  occasion  must  have  been  the  burial  of  Lady 
Strafl'ord,  for  her  plate  (eleventh  of  the  series), 
records  : — 

“ Lady  Anne  Campbell,  Countess  of  Strafford,  died 
February  the  7th,  1786,  Aged  65  years.” 

This  lady,  before  Christmas  in  the  preceding  year,, 
from  sitting  too  near  the  fire,  had  sustained  great 
shock  and  iiijury  by  burning.  The  accident 
resulted  in  fits  which  never  left  her,  and  proved 
the  immediate  cause  of  her  death  at  Wentworth 
Castle,  Yorkshire,  whence  her  body  was  brought 
into  Bedfordshire  for  interment  {Gent.  Mag., 
vol.  Iv.,  pt.  i.  156). 

As  Mr.  Carmichael  is  so  much  in  favour  of 
verbal  accuracy,  he  will  not  mind  my  telling  him 
that  the  ancestor  of  the  Nettlestead  family  was 
not  Sir  Roger  Wentworth.  He  was  never  more 
than  “esquire.”  Witness  his  will  (Norwich,  Reg. 
Betyns,  f.  96a),  “ Ego  Rogerus  Wentworth  armiger,” 
and  the  inquisition  taken  after  his  death  (4  Edvv. 
IV.,  No.  63).  Nor,  if  we  are  to  be  so  careful  about 
terms,  did  he  marry  IMargery  le  Despenser, 
although  his  wife  was  the  sole  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Philip  le  Despenser,  because,  as  widow  of 
John,  Lord  Roos,t  of  Hamlake,  she  was  then 
Margery,  Lady  Roos,  by  which  name  she  was 
known  for  some  sixty  years.  Apropos  of  her,  I 
may  point  out  an  error  by  the  late  Garter  in 
setting  down  her  death  as  having  occurred  in 
20  Edw.  IV.  {Coll.  Topog.  et  Gen.,  vii.  263).  There 
is  a twenty  about  the  date,  but  it  happens  to  be 
in  the  month,  not  the  year.  The  correction  is 
20  April  (1478),  18  Edw.  IV.  (Inq.  18  Edw.  IV., 
No.  35).  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  was  led  into  a very 
natural  mistake  by  her  will  {Testamenta  Vetusta, 
346),  but  a notice  of  that  may  fall  more  con- 
veniently for  the  index  under  her  name. 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

My  description  of  this  lady  has  provoked  some 
criticism,  but,  as  I was  uncertain  _ as  to  her 
identity,  I gave  in  my  query  the  title  I came 
across  in  the  registers,  viz..  Lady  Lucy  Went- 
worth. That  there  is  an  error  of  description  is 
obvious.  I am  unable  to  state  by  whom  the  notes, 
which  I published  in  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et 
Heraldica,  vol.  iii.  p.  450,  were  made  in  the  Tod- 
dington  registers.  One  thing  is  evident— they  are 

* Eleven  in  number. 

+ He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Beauge  on  Easter  Eve 
(22  March),  1420/1  (Inq.  9 Hen.  V.,  7<o.  58).  It  will  be 
seen  that  bis  widow  survived  him  fifty-seven  years. 
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not  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  must  either  be  incor- 
rectly copied  or  the  inscriptions  on  the  coffin- 
plates  themselves  are  at  fault.  Ex  gr.,  Thomas, 
Lord  Wentworth,  K.B.  (son  and  heir  apparent  to 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Cleveland),  who  died  in  1643,  is 
described  as  “Colonel  of  His  Majesty’s  Guards, 
King  Charles  the  Second,”  whereas  King  Charles  I. 
•was  then  reigning.  Again,  as  Mr.  Solly  points 
out,  Anne,  Countess  Dowager  of  Strafford,  is 
erroneously  described  as  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Cleveland.  I have  not  consulted  Morant’s  Essex, 
but  in  the  Visitations  of  Essex  published  by  the 
Harleian  Society,  part  i.  p.  316,  I find  a Lucy, 
third  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  John  Wentworth 
of  Gosfield,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Moyle 
Finche  (Mr.  Carmichael  makes  her  fourth 
daughter,  and  the  mother’s  name  Catherine).  This 
Lucy  is  apparently  the  one  who  became  the  second 
wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cleveland.  L^nfortunately, 
the  registers  are  defective  at  this  period,  and  no 
record  of  her  burial  is  to  be  found.  En  passant, 
on  p.  124  of  the  Visitations  above  quoted,  Henry 
Wentworth  of  Codham  is  made  to  appear  as  son 
of  Richard  Wentworth  and  Margery  le  Spencer. 
Is  not  this  match  and  descent  a printer’s  error  ? 
for  on  p.  313  Henry  appe.ars  as  son  of  Roger  and 
Margaret,  which  agrees  with  Mr.  Carmichael’s 
view. 

Now  as  to  the  other  point  in  '^my  query.  I 
asked  which  Earl  of  Cleveland  was  the  husband 
of  Lucy.  When  I wrote  that  query  I was  under 
the  impression  that  there  were  two  creations  ; 
why  I cannot  tell,  except  that  I have  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  having  seen  it  mentioned  some- 
where. Reference  to  proper  authorities  has,  of 
course,  set  me  right  on  this  point.  Possibly  it 
was  something  like  the  following  which  gave  me 
the  wrong  idea;  “There  are  several  fine  Van 
Dycks  ; one  of  these  is  a large  canvas,  containing 
portraits  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  first  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  his  wife  and  daughter  (No.  90).”  This 
I extract  from  an  article  in  the  February  number  of 
the  headed  “Exhibition  of  Old  Masters” 

(p.  76).  Again,  in  a letter  I received  last  year 
from  a connexion  of  the  Wentworth  family,  certain 
children  are  therein  described  as  children  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Cleveland.  If  there  was  only  one 
Earl  of  Cleveland  it  is  surely  misleading  to  de- 
scribe him  as  the  first  earl ; he  is  the  earl.  The 
use  of  the  word  “first  ” implies  that  there  was  at 
least  another  earl  of  the  same  name. 

F.  A.  Blatdes. 

Tilsworth,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

“The  Tablet  of  Cebes”  (6‘’*  S.  ii.  513). — 
Late  writers,  as  Simplicius  (fifth  cent.  Chr.  era),  in 
his  preface  to  the  Preedicamenta  of  Aristotle,  and 
Ammonius  (sixth  cent.  Chr.  era),  in  his  scholia  on 
hhe  Categories  of  Aristotle,  expressly  apply  the 
title  'IISovtKot  to  the  Epicureans,  and  apparently 


to  them  only.  Athenmus  (third  cent.  Chr.  era), 
xiii.  53,  p.  588  a,  uses  the  same  title  as  a well- 
known  term,  and  probably  intends  the  same  philo- 
sophical sect  by  it,  as  he  mentions  Epicurus  by 
name  a few  lines  afterwards.  And  in  bk.  vii.  91, 
p.  312f.,  he  applies  the  term  by  way  of  joke  to 
Archestratus,  the  poet  of  gastronomy,  styling  him 
6 'HSovtKos  fieXocrofios,  meaning  apparently  that 
he  was,  as  Horace  says  of  himself,  “ Epicuri  de 
grege  porcus.”  If,  then,  the  word  were  never  used 
except  in  reference  to  the  Epicureans,  the  passage 
in  Cebes  is  without  doubt  interpolated.  But 
Athenaeus,  xiv.  57,  p.  647  c,  uses  -gSootKos  as  an 
adjective  of  more  general  signification  in  de- 
scribing a particular  kind  of  flat  cake — 7rA,aKous 
Mo’'Ttai'ds — which  when  kneaded  with  wine  and 
cheese  becomes  more  palatable,  'gSoviKioTcpov 
yiverai.  And  Creuzer,  in  his  edition  of  Plotinus 
de  Pulcritudine,  Heidelberg,  1814,  8vo.,  p.  Iv  of 
the  “ Prceparatio,”  proposes  to  correct  a corrupt 
passage  of  Pausanias  (ix.  31,  6),  QecrTriewv  Iv  nj 
yyj  i)  AovaKwv  (or  'IISovaKwv,  Aid.)  luriv 
ovojxa^oixkvi]  wijyi],  by  reading  “ 'qSoviKcSv,  volup- 
tariorum  fons,”  as  yielding  a fitter  meaning  than 
“ fons  arundinum,  vel  quidquid  id  est,  r}SovdKwv.” 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  word  qSovtKos  may  fairly 
be  assumed  to  have  been  a current  term  for 
“ votaries  of  pleasure,”  without  any  reference  to  a 
particular  sect  of  philosophers  ; and  if  the  passage 
of  Cebes  in  question  be  looked  at,  it  seems  that 
he  is  speaking  in  the  most  general  terms  of  the 
followers  of  fevSoTralSeLa,  who  nevertheless  think 
that  they  are  all  the  while  in  the  company  of  the 
true  watSeia.  The  stranger  then  asks  what  they 
are  called,  whereon  the  old  guide  replies,  ol  faev 
Tloi'ifToI’  ot  5e 'PqTope?'  ot  Se  AiaAeKTtkot’  ot, 
Se  MovcriKOi'  ol  Se  ’Apt6fJ.'i]TLKol'  ol  Se  Few- 
/xlrpai'  ol  Se  'AcTTpokoyoi,'  ol  Se  'HSovtKor' 
ol  Se  YLepi^TraTtKOt,'  ol  Se  VpiTueoi'  kol  octol 
dXXoL  TovTois  elan  TrapairX'qaioi.  These  are 
evidently  whole  classes  of  men,  devoted  to  and 
absorbed  by  their  own  pursuits,  which,  however 
interesting,  useful,  and  even  necessary,  cannot 
per  se  make  men  morally  good,  as  is  shown  after- 
wards in  chaps,  xxxiii. , xxxiv.  I would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  'gSoviKoc  here  represents  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  amuse- 
ments or  pleasures— the  Sybarites  or  Phseacians 
of  the  world  at  any  period,  “ in  cute  curanda  plus 
aequo  operata  juventus.”  With  Schweighaeuser  I 
prefer  the  reading  IlepiTraTiKot  to  IlepiTraTqTtKOt, 
and  with  him  interpret  it  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  discussion,  “ pro  quovis 
doctorum  scholasticorum  genere,”  while  KpiTtKoi, 
in  a similar  way,  would  apply  to  all  w’no  are 
busied  in  literary  labour,  specially  at  that  time 
to  those  “ qui  veterum  Poetarum  monumenta  cura- 
bant  et  interpretabantur.”  Briefly,  the  passage 
has  no  reference  to  the  distinctive  appellations  of 
the  several  sects  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  word  ySoviKo^  is  no  sure  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  passage.  Schweig- 
hceuser  also  shows  that  if  any  sect  be  meant  it 
might  be  the  followers  of  Aristippus  (better  known 
as  Cyrenaics),  since  he  was  a hearer  of  Socrates, 
and  might  be  alluded  to  as  Plato  is  in  chap,  xxxiii. 
S.  Boyse,  in  his  version,  Glasgow,  1750,  p.  18, 
omits  ySoviKol  and  rrepciraTijTiKoL 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

The  'HSovt/coi  were  the  Cyrenaics,  deriving 
their  origin  from  Aristippus.  Their  tenets  are 
stated  in  Ritter  et  Preller,  Hist.  Philosoph.,  cap.  v. 
i§§  204-11,  Goth.,  1875.  The  place  of  i)8oin']  in 
their  system  is  stated  (§  207)  in  an  extract  from 
Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  ii.  c.  87)  ; Aokcl  S’  aorots 
Kal  reAos  euSai/xovtas  Siacjiepetv,  reAos  per  yap 
‘eivai  Ty]v  Kara  pfpo'i  I'lSovi'iv,  evSai/ioviav  Se  to 
;€K  tCov  pepiKiov  y)8ovtijv  (rva-Tijiia,  ai^  (Twapid- 
povyrai  Kal  ol  7rap<i))(i]Kvcai  Kal  at  /xeAAovcrai. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

' The 'HSoi'tKot  in  ch.ap.  xiii.  may  be  Cyrenaics, 
or  both  they  and  the  Peripatetics  may  have  been 
interpolated.  Probably,  however,  the  Tablet  is 
not  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  but  belongs 
to  a much  later  date.  The  whole  question  of 
authorship  (as  well  as  a consideration  of  the 
jpassage  in  chap,  xiii.)  will  be  found  fully  discussed 
in  my  edition  of  the  Tablet,  with  introduction 
•and  notes,  published  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series 
jabout  two  years  ago.  C.  S.  Jerram. 

' “Persii  SatiRxE,”  1789  (G^**  S.  ii.  486). — Mr. 
Buckley  is  doubtless  right  in  conjecturing  that 
ithe  4to.  edition  of  Persius  published  in  London  in 
1789  is  one  of  the  editions  put  forth  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Homer.  It  appears  from  Chalmers’s 
Biographical  Dictionary,  s.v.  “ Homer,”  followed 
by  Rose’s  Biog.  Diet.,  that  Mr.  Homer  pub- 
jlished  an  edition  of  Persius  “ ex  editione  Heninii” 
(a  misprint  for  Henninii),  and  the  same  is  stated 
in  the  Bibliographia  Britannica  (where  it  is 
Iprinted  Henicii).  Now  the  book  itself  on  its 
Ititle-page  professes  to  be  “ ex  editione  Casauboni 
lann.  1695  vulgata”;  but  on  referring  to  Brunet 
ijand  Ebert  I find  that  this  edition  of  Persius  of 
1695  is  appended  to  a reprint  of  an  edition  of 
jJuvenal  issued  in  1685  by  H.  C.  Hennin,  of  whom 
an  account  will  be  found  in  Michaud’s  Biog. 
:Universelle.  The  statement,  therefore,  of  Chal- 
Imers,  &c.,  is  inaccurate,  but  may  well  be  taken  to 
ipoint  to  the  edition  in  question.  Of  this  last  a 
jeopy  is  in  the  King’s  Library  at  the  British 
iMuseum  ; it  agrees  closely  in  external  appearance 
'with  the  8vo.  editions  of  Ctesar,  Tacitus,  and  Livy 
published  'oy  Homer,  and  I can  find  no  trace  of 
his  edition  unless  it  be  this  one.  The  printer  may 
no  doubt  be  Bulmer,  as  Mr.  Buckley  suggests, 
but  the  three  other  editions  I have  mentioned  are 
inscribed  “excudebant  M.  Ritchie  & J.  Sammells,” 


except  the  last  volume  (the  index)  of  the  Livy, 
which  is  printed  by  Samuel  Gosnell.  The  Livy 
was  completed  by  a brother  of  Henry  Homer  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  which  happened  in  1791. 
At  the  end  of  the  text  of  the  Caesar  in  vol.  ii. 
appears  “ Typis  Jacksonianis,”  in  spite  of  the 
above  words  on  the  title-page. 

J.  Power  Hicks. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

S.P.Q.R.  (G"*  S.  ii.  426;  iii.  34,  115).— Let  me 
thank  Mr.  Knight  for  the  reference  to  Phi- 
lomneste  in  1808.  But  his  list  has  no  mention  of  one 
of  the  most  curious  interpretations,  that  assigned 
to  Ven.  Bede,  for  which,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain, 
the  earliest  known  authority  is  Bishop  Jewell 
(vol.  i.  p.  421,  Parker  Soc.).  Other  letters,  PPP. 
SSS.  RRR.  FEE.,  as  on  a column  at  Rome,  have 
also  a complement  which  is  referred  to  Bede  on 
early  authority  (“  Vit.  Bed.”  ad  calc.  Hist.  Eccl, 
Cant.,  1722,  p.  800).  This  is  noticed  also  in  the 
Gesta  Bom.  (tale  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  152,  Wright, 
Hotten,  s.a.),  where  Helinandus  wrongly  states 
that  the  interpretation  is  from  Valerius  Maximus; 
What  is  the  authority  for  Bede’s  and  the  other 
interpretations  of  S.P.Q.R.  ? is  still  a query.  Bp. 
Jewell  refers  to  it  as  follows  {Controv.  with 
Harding,  art.  iv.  m.s.)  : — 

“ The  admiration  of  this  glory  (of  Rome)  drew  such 
resort  of  people  thither,  that  Beda,  a learned  man  of 
this  country,  being  there,  and  seeing  the  multitude  of 
strangers  that  came  only  to  gaze  and  to  see  news, 
expounded  these  four  solemn  letters,  S.P.Q.R.,  in  this 
wise:  ‘ Stultus  populus  quserit  Romam  ’ : ‘Foolish  folk 
fly  (flee,  1565)  to  Rome.’  ” 

As  Beda  was  not  at  Rome  there  is  obviously 
some  mistake.  Ele  refused  to  go  there. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Genealogy  in  the  Law  Reports  (6‘^  S.  ii. 
264). — I should  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Waddington’s 
note  on  this  subject  that  in  the  Fortieth  Report' of 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  and  in  other 
reports,  references  will  be  found  to  numerous 
depositions  taken  by  commission  in  various  actions 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  No 
one  interested  in  local  archieology  should  omit  to- 
examine  them.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Forth  Arms  and  Family  (5‘’'  S.  v.  428). — 

I have  an  impression  of  the  seal  used  by  my  great- 
grandfather, Capt.  John  Parker  Forth,  R.N.,  on 
which  are  the  arms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Myles 
Fitz  Henry’s  query.  The  arms  on  the  seal  are, 
Ermine,  the  royal  harp  of  Ireland  between  three 
martlets,  2 and  1 ; impaling  Ermine,  a saltire 
gules  (or  argent  ?),  on  a chief  azure  three  crescents. 
Crest,  out  of  a mural  crown  a dexter  arm  embowed  . 
proper,  the  hand  grasping  a broken  sword.  Motto, 
“ Le  fort  ne  [se  ?]  soumettra  jamais.” 

The  legend  in  my  great-grandfather’s  family 
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was  that  permission  to  assume  the  royal  harp  of 
Ireland  as  an  armorial  bearing  was  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  an  ancestor,  Samuel  Forth,  for 
service  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and 
that  the  king  made  him  a knight  banneret  on 
the  field.  I doubt  whether  any  existing  record 
of  the  battle  of  Edgehill  bears  out  the  legend,  but 
possibly  it  had  reference  to  some  otlier  battle. 
I believe  there  are  instances  of  monarchs  granting 
subjects  permission  to  assume  some  portion  of  the 
royal  arms  for  such  a service  as  saving  the  king’s 
life,  and  if  this  Sir  Samuel  Forth  were  an  Irish- 
man he  would  be  not  unlikely  to  select  the  Irish 
harp.  John  H.  Josselyn. 

Ipswich. 

A Phritan  Hymn  (o^’'  S.  i.  458). — Your  corre- 
spondent is  not  likely  to  find  this  hymn,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  has  no  existence.  The 
wretched  doggerel  may  be  regarded  as  a specimen 
of  American  humour.  I find  the  lines  in  a scrap- 
book of  the  year  1862,  quoted  from  the  Wisco7isin 
Chief.  They  are  there  described  as  an  “ old 
Wesleyan  hymn,”  but  any  one  conversant  with 
Wesleyan  Methodist  hymnology  knows  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  such  lines  among  the 
hymns  of  the  Wesleys  or  other  Methodist  poets. 

William  Rayner. 

133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Netting  Hill. 

Thomas  Harrison,  the  Regicide  (6^'*  S.  ii. 
383). — William  Henry  Harrison,  who  succeeded 
Martin  Van  Buren  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  died  one  month  after  his  inauguration, 
owing,  as  was  asserted  at  the  time,  to  “ the  visita- 
tion of  the  office-hunters,”  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  regicide.  Some  time  ago,  when 
his  son  was  mentioned  as  a candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  one  of  our  newspapers  gave 
a genealogy  of  his  family  in  connexion  with  the 
regicide  ; whether  correct  or  not  the  writer  of 
this  note  is  unable  to  say.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Hogarth’s  Residence  in  Cirencester  (6‘’*  S. 
iii.  25,  71,  136). — In  my  former  communication  I 
omitted  to  notice  in  the  engraving,  on  a board  below 
the  balustrade,  the  name  and  date  “W.  Hogarth 
P 1719.”  The  authority  for  the  engraving  is 
added  as  before  stated.  My  picture  was  given  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  person  from 
whom  I received  it.  When  Mr.  Tyler  gave  up 
the  “ Ram  ” to  the  Weavers,  renovations  and 
alterations  were  required,  and  a small  back  room, 
where  suppers  and  the  usual  refreshments  were 
formerly  served,  participated  in  the  improvements. 
Mrs.  Weaver,  when  she  gave  me  the  relics  de- 
scribed, said  there  were  a great  many  funny  and 
queer  faces  and  figures  on  the  high-backed  settle, 
chimney-piece,  and  walls,  which  were  then  all 
effaced  and  painted  over,  and  this  room  was  con- 


verted into  an  ordinary  tap-room.  Mrs.  Weaver’s 
father  told  her  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Hogarth 
was  “ very  good  company,”  and  that  he  attracted 
many  customers  at  the  evening  meetings  ; and  he 
used  to  relate  one  anecdote  handed  down  to  him 
connected  with  Hogarth.  One  rather  obtuse,  heavy 
sort  of  character  was  chaffed  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, a humorous,  hon-vivant  lawyer  of  the  day, 
on  his  having  made  a poor  supper,  on  which  be 
said  he  had  had  enough,  that  he  always  left  off 
with  an  appetite ; the  lawyer  replying,  “ I consider 
that  a d — d insult,  for  I never  begin  with  one.” 
Hogarth  was  much  amused  with  this  humorous 
incident.  This  is,  of  course,  only  traditional,  but 
I have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth. 

I have  three  or  four  impressions  left,  and  if  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  will  favour  me  with  his  address  I 
will  send  him  one,  and  will  inform  him  where  he 
may  see_the  picture  I have  described. 

Thomas  Warner. 

Cirencester. 

“ To  TUMBLE  UPSTAIRS  ” (6‘’’  S.  ii.  487). — “ He 
had  heard  of  many  kicked  downstairs,  but  never 
of  any  that  was  kicked  upstairs  before,” — a jest  of 
Lord  Halifax  on  Lord  Rochester  being  made  Lord 
President,  which  was  a post  superior  in  rank,  but 
much  inferior  in  advantage  and  credit,  to  that  he 
held  before,  namely,  that  of  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  (Burnet’s  Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  445, 
ed.  1833).  C.  F.  S.  E. 

Is  not  Mr.  Walford  confounding  two  distinct 
expressions  ? “ To  tumble  upstairs  [that  is,  to 

stumble  in  going  upstairs]  is  a sign  the  person  will 
soon  be  married,”  is  a common  saying  with  us, 
and  was  so  long  before  the  indignant  statesman 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  tools  and  noodles 
who  had  been  “ elevated  ” as  a clown  lifts  straw — 
with  a pitchfork.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

This  expression  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  speaking  of  the  elevation  of  Pitt  to  the  Upper 
House.  R.  C.  Stoneham. 

Miguel  Cervantes  Saavedra  (6'*^  S.  ii.  488). 
—In  the  new  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in 
the  British  Museum  are  two  hundred  and  two 
titles  of  volumes  under  the  heading  of  “ Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra,”  the  only  legitimate  name 
of  that  incomparable  author.  Cervantes,  the 
surname  of  the  Spanish  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed, should  have  an  acute  accent  on  the 
penultimate  (Cervantes).  Some  French  writers 
incorrectly  place  a grave  accent  on  the  final 
syllable  (Cervantes).  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Michaud’s  Biocjraiihie  TJniverselle  and  Larousse’s 
Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  agree  in  writing 
this  name  as  Miguel  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Mr. 
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H.  E.  Watts,  in  his  article  in  the  new  edition  of 
■the  EncycloiJadia  Britaimica,  writes  De  Cer- 
wantes-Saavedra.  Mr.  Duffield  writes  De  Cer- 
-vantes  Saavedra  in  his  new  and  magnificent 
edition  of  Don  Quixote. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  correct  name  of 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote  is  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  It  would  be  useless  to  multiply 
authorities  on  the  question  of  the  great  Spaniard’s 
name,  and  although  for  corroborative  evidence  I 
have  referred  to  upwards  of  twenty  works,  in  six 
languages,  and  find  all  agree  in  orthography,  I 
would  refer  F.  W.  C.  to  the  various  dedications  of 
native  editions  of  works  by  this  author  ; all  those 
in  my  possession  give  the  full  name  as  written 
above.  J.  II.  I. 

The  name  of  the  immortal  author  of  Do7i  Quixote 
is  neither  Miguel  Cervnates  Saavedra,  nor  Miguel 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  nor  Miguel  de  Cervantes  de 
Saavedra,  nor,  as  M.  Emile  Chasles  styles  him  in 
his  work — often  quoted  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Cer- 
vantes— Michel  de  Cervantes,  sa  Vic,  son  Temps, 
&c.  (Paris,  1866),  Michel  de  Cervantes  y Saavedra. 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  is  unquestionably 
the  correct  name  of  the  “Principe  de  los  Ingenios 
lEspanoles.”  V.  the  list  of  documents  given  by 
Pellicer  in  vol.  i.  of  his  beautiful  edition  of  Don 
Quixote  (Madrid,  1797)  ; the  title-page,  tassa,  and 
dedication  in  the  first  part  of  the  original  edition 
of  D.  Quix.  (Madrid,  1605)  ; Vida  de  Mig.  de 
Cerv.  Saav.,  by  Navarrete  (published  by  the 
Spanish  Academy,  Madrid,  1819)  ; “ Vida  de 
Mig.  de  Cerv.  Saav.,”  by  Mayans  y Siscar,  in  vol.  i. 
of  D.  Quix.  (London,  Tonson,  1738,  4 vols.)  ; 
Statutes  of  the  Spanish  Academia  Cervantica, 
art.  i. ; Ticknor’s  History  of  Sj)anish  Literature, 
•&C.  B.  F.  Dobranich. 

Paris,  103,  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Portrait  of  John  Jackson,  ob.  1763  (6‘''  S. 
ii.  488). — I believe  this  to  be  the  representation  of 
John  Jackson,  Rector  of  Rossington,  near  Don- 
caster (son  of  John  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Doncaster, 
and  also  Rector  of  Rossington),  born  at  Sessay, 
near  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire,  April  4,  1686.  He 
was  for  a short  period  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Doncaster,  and  the  author  of  Chrono- 
logical Antiquities,  3 vols.,  4to.  See  Hunter’s 
South  Yorkshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  36,  67  ; also 
Canon  Raine’s  hist.  “Marske,”  in  the  Yorkshire 
Arch,  and  Togo.  Journal,  1880.  C.  J. 

The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  records  the  death  of 
^‘Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  Master  of  Wigston’s  Hospital, 
Prebendary  of  Wherwell,  Hants,  and  Rector  of 
Eusington,  Yorks”  (1763,  p.  257). 

Ed^vard  H.  Marshall. 

See  Watkins’s  Biog.  Diet.,  1825. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 


Charles  Dickens  and  the  New  “ First 
Rate  ” (6'^''  S.  ii.  510). — I think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  new  “ First  Rate,”  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  quoted  by  Cdtiibert  Bede,  was  the 
Omnibus,  started  in  April,  1841,  by  the  late 
George  Cruikshank.  The  design  for  the  wrapper 
of  Cruikshank’s  Omnibus  was  George  himself,  act- 
ing as  conductor  to  an  omnibus  of  the  period  (i.e. 
without  a knifeboard).  George  Cruikshank  was 
standing  (or  sitting,  I forget  which)  on  the  little 
step  beside  the  door.  I do  not  remember  (so 
long  is  it  since  I saw  the  wrapper)  if  there  were 
any  other  likenesses  to  be  detected  in  the  faces  of 
the  inside  passengers.  Probably  the  profile  (which 
I think  was  shown)  of  the  driver  was  that  of 
Lainan  Blanchard,  who  edited  the  magazine. 

I wilt  not  venture  to  say  whether  the  expression 
“too  much  whisker  for  a shilling”  implies  that 
Charles  Dickens  thought  Cruikshank  was  too 
lavish  of  his  illustrations  for  the  low  price  at  which 
the  Omnibus  was  published,  or  whether  he  thought 
that  George  was  too  egotistical.  The  latter  idea  is 
possible,  for  the  first  number  contained  a steel 
portrait  of  the  artist  as  a frontispiece,  accompanied 
by  an  article  entitled  “ My  Portrait.”  There  was 
also  a reply  to  some  anonymous  and  untruthful 
attacks,  in  which  he  gave  several  representations  of 
himself ; these  are  all  highly  diverting. 

J.  Loraine  Hhlis. 

It  is  probable  that  Dickens,  writing  in  April, 
1841,  alluded  to  the  forthcoming  Ainsivorth’s 
Magazine,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published 
in  February,  1842.  Mr.  Laman  Blanchard,  in  his 
memoir  of  Ainsworth  in  the  Mirror  {18 i2),  says, 
“Mr.  Ainsworth’s  engagement  as  editor  of  Bentley’s 
Miscellany  terminated  with  the  year  1811,  and  in 
February,  1842,  appeared  the  first  number  of 
Ainsivorth’s  Magazine,  a journal  of  romance, 
literature,  and  art.”  In  1845  Mr.  Ainsworth 
became  editor  of  a third  serial,  the  Neiv  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Colburn. 

Ed-ward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Man  of  Ross  (6“>  S.  ii.  514).— An  article 
on  Herefordshire  in  the  Quarterly  Bevieiv  for 
July,  1879,  pp.  143-86,  mentions  a third  volume 
of  Collections  towards  the  History  of  Herefordshire, 
in  continuation  of  Duncumb’s  work,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cooke,  Q.C.,  as  being  then  in  the  press.  If  this 
volume  has  been  issued  it  will  doubtless  contain 
many  particulars  about  John  Kyrle,  as  the  parish 
of  Much  Marcle  is  “ the  first  parish  within  its 
scope  ” (p.  183),  and  the  Kyrle  family  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(p  184),  of  which  old  family  was  “ John,  the  man 
of  Ross”  (p.  178).  W.  E.  Buckley. 

A v^ery  interesting  notice  and  portrait  of  Kyrle 
will  be  found  in  the  European  Magazine  for 
September,  1786  ; and  reference  to  the  following 
pftgcs  of  will  supply  much,  tidditiomil 
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information  : 1^^  S.  v.  537 ; vi.  542  ; 2“'^  S.  xi. 
466,  519  ; xii.  72  ; 4«^  S.  vi.  154. 

Geoege  Potter. 

Grove  Koad,  Holloway,  N. 


of  the  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin ; but  as  I 
am  merely  arguing  that  Tennyson  seldom  or  never 
“ compounds  unawares,”  I will  not  occupy  space 
by  further  quotation,  H.  E 


Norrison  Cavendish  Scatcherd,  F.S.A.  (6‘'' 
S.  ii.  514),  author  of  the  History  of  Morley  and 
its  Surrounding  Villages,  8vo.,  1830.  He  died 
Peb.  16,  1853.  Gent.  Mag.  (1853),  vol.  xl.  p.  205; 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Morley,  in  West  Riding, 
County  of  York,  by  William  Smith  (8vo.,  1876), 
pp.  107-12.  L.  L.  H. 

Tennyson’s  “Ballads  and  other  Poems” 
(6‘**  S.  iii.  85). — Surely  those  characteristics  of  the 
Laureate’s  verse  which  St.  Swithin  describes  as 
“ phonic  difficulties  ” were  not  “ compounded  ” by 
the  poet  “unawares.’  I have  always  regarded 
them  rather  as  striking  proofs  of  his  elaborate  care 
and  finish,  and  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  onoma- 
topoeic phrases,  where  the  words  express  by  their 
sound  the  thing  represented.  Thus,  in  the  example 
given  by  St.  Swithin, 

“ Now  follows  Rdith  echoing  Evelyn," 
the  alliteration  is  clearly  intentional,  and  expresses 
phonetically  the  sense  of  the  line. 

So  in 

“Sir  Richard  spoke,  and  be  laughed,  and  we  roared  a 
hurrah,  and  so — ” 

the  abrupt  rugged  introduction  of  the  resonant 
vowels  exactly  conveys  the  sudden  clamour  of  the 
cheer. 

These  onomatopoeic  conceits  are"  to  be  found  in 
most  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  but  Tenny- 
son is  peculiarly  fond  of  them.  Scores  of  instances 
will  occur  to  careful  readers.  Those  who  admire 
complete  smoothness  of  rhythm  may  consider  them 
blots,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  beauties ; but 
in  any  case  they  can  scarcely  be  marks  of  in- 
attention. 

Compare  the  following  : — 

“ Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands,  the  crash 

Of  battle-axes  on  shattered  helms,  and  shrieks.” 

How  the  repetition  of  the  same  harsh  vowels  and 
consonants  imitates  in  sound  the  sense  ! 

Again, 

“ The  sound  of  many  a heavily-galloping  hoof,” 
and 

“ A promontory 
That  bad  a sapling  growing  on  it,  slip 
From  the  long  shore-cliffs’  windy  walls  to  the  leach," 
where  in  both  cases  the  irregularity  of  metre, 
clearly  intentional,  strengthens  the  idea.  But  all 
lovers  of  Tennyson  can  multiply  instances.  I will 
quote  but  one  more  : — 

“ Heard  the  great  echo  flap  from  Huff  to  Huff.’’ 
Some  may  consider  this  unpleasing,  but  in  my 
poor  judgment  it  is  one  of  the  finest  onomatopoeic 
lines  ever  written. 

Numerous  examples  will  also  occur  to  readers 


Mummy  Wheat  (6“*  S.  ii.  306,  415,  452  ; iii. 
135). — I perfectly  remember  the  Egyptian  wheat 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Wallis,  It  was  found,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  in  an  earthenware  vessel 
within  the  case  containing  the  mummy  shown  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Strutt.  A small  packet  of  the  grains 
was  given  to  each  of  the  East  India  directors, 
and  my  father,  being  one  of  them,  received  his 
portion,  and  took  it  with  him  to  his  place  in 
Scotland,  and  had  the  treasure  planted  in  a corner 
of  the  park,  where  we  thought  that  only  the 
gardener’s  eyes  would  watch  its  progress.  I well 
remember  how  delighted  we  were  to  see  it  grow 
taller  and  taller,  until  at  last  I could  measure  its 
height  by  my  own — five  feet  six — and  I also  dis- 
tinctly recollect  that  two  or  three  fine  bearded 
ears  grew  on  each  stalk.  I think  our  share  of  the 
grains  of  wheat  produced  about  six  or  seven  stalks, 
not  more;  for  a misfortune  happened  just  as  they 
were  in  their  pride,  that  proves  there  were  but  a 
handful  of  them.  A friend  was  staying  with  us- 
who,  on  an  evil  day,  was  taking  her  walks  abroad, 
and  suddenly  discovered  our  treasure.  She  seized 
the  “ bearded  grain,”  tore  the  whole  patch  up  by 
the  roots,  and  to  this  day  I recollect  the  bitterly 
mortified  feelings  of  my  father  and  myself  when 
we  saw,  destroyed  in  one  moment,  and  held  up  ia 
triumph  before  our  eyes  as  “most  extraordinary 
wheat,”  the  priceless  cluster  of  corn  which  we  had 
so  carefully  tended  for  months  and  months. 

H.  A.  S. 

Ormond  Street  Chapel  (6‘'’  S.  ii.  346,  392, 
456). — The  burial-ground  of  St.  George’s  Chapel— 
St.  George  the  Martyr — was,  and  is,  behind  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  never  desecrated,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  but  is,  of  course,  disused.  All 
this  part  was  formerly  called  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Fields.  “Here  lies  Nancy  Dawson”  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  tombstone  of  the  famous  hornpipe 
dancer,  who  was  buried  there  in  1767  {vide  J.  T. 
Smith’s  Book  for  a Rainy  Day).  G.  F.  B. 

The  “ Burying-Place  in  the  Fields  by  Lamb’s 
Conduit,”  appropriated  to  this  chapel  (now  the 
church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury)  still  exists,  though  it  has  been  dis- 
used for  many  years.  It  is  overgrown  with  long 
grass,  wild  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  the  majority 
of  the  gravestones  are  in  a dilapidated  condition. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  the  “large  Brick-Wall” 
being  the  boundary  of  the  two  enclosures.  Adjoin- 
ing and  running  parallel  to  it,  and  separated 
merely  by  a brick  wall,  is  the  old  burial-ground  of 
St.  George’s, Bloomsbury,  which  presents  an  equally 
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deserted  and  melancholy  appearance.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  convert  these  two  disused  burial- 
places  into  public  recreation  grounds  for  the  use 
of  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  practicable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

H.  W.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6‘'*  S.  iii. 

A09,  138).— 

“ He  made  the  desert  smile.” 

The  line  is  from  Pope’s  Abelard  to  Eloisa,  line  133  : — 
“You  raised  these  hallowed  walls  ; the  desert  smiled, 

And  Paradise  was  opened  in  the  Wild.” 

As  reference  is  made  to  Alton  Towers,  it  may  not  be 
unworthy  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  record  a witticism  that  is 
generally  attributed  to  an  eminent  statesman.  The 
model  buildings  and  general  laying  out  of  the  gardens 
, are  somewhat  incongruous,  and  the  wit  has  credit  for 
I reading  the  above  inscription  and  remarking,  “ And  a 
very  polite  desert,  too,  not  to  laugh  outright.” 

W.  M.  P. 


^(dccnaneaud* 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

• Eanonicily : a Colhclion  of  Early  Testiraonies  to  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  based  on 
Kirchhoffer' s “ Qaellensammlung.”  By  A.  H.  Char- 
: teris,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical 
I Antiquities  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

i The  question  which  suggests  itself  first  is  the  relation 
which  this  volume,  prepared  with  so  much  thought  and 
care,  bears  to  a kindred  work  by  Prof.  Westcott,  the 
I General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New 
j Testament.  The  writers  of  both  are  engaged  on  the 
j same  materials,  with  the  same  purpose ; but  Dr.  Char- 
teris,  whose  volume  is  the  larger  one,  appears  to  have 
this  advantage  in  the  form  of  his  work, — he  has  been 
! able  to  place  the  collateral  information  required  for 
explanation  in  separate  chapters  at  the  beginning, 
which  are  followed  by  the  testimonies  themselves, 
arranged  in  order  under  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  full  type  as  the  text,  and  not  in  the 
smaller  type  of  the  notes.  By  this  method  the  autho- 
rities attain  their  due  prominence,  and  their  evidence  is 
easily  ascertained.  There  are,  further,  some  interesting 
collections  of  the  testimonies  of  the  heathen,  of  heretics, 
and  of  the  uncanonical  Gospels,  which  render  these 
divisions  accessible  at  a glance.  In  noticing  the  oldest 
testimonies  to  collections  of  the  sacred  books,  Dr,  Char- 
teris  assigns  to  the  famous  canon  of  Muratori  a less 
important  place  than  it  has  with  some  writers.  He 
pronounces  it,  on  the  whole,  an  unsatisfactory  document. 
It  is  certainly  confirmatory,  rather  than  a source  of 
independent  information:  but  it  has  its  value.  We 
miss  under  this  head  the  list  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zus;  his  name  is  cited  at  the  second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  but  the  catalogue  which  belongs  to  Amphilochius 
is  assigned  to  him,  with  a false  reference,  while  his  own 
is  omitted.  There  is  a difference  between  the  two  lists 
as  to  the  omission  or  the  insertion  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and^  both  of  them  should  be  inserted  at  length. 
-Again,  there  is  a variance  with  high  authorities  as  to 
the  claim  to  be  accounted  the  genuine  epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius  which  attaches  to  the  Syriac  translation,  the 
shortest  of  the  three  versions,  which,  together  with  the 
others,  is  abjudicated  by  Dr.  Charteris;  and  a similar 
remark  applies  to  his  observations  upon  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Polycarp.  Despite  his  own  protest,  his  judgment 
anay,  unconsciously  to  himself,  have  been  influenced  by 


his  opinions  as  to  this  point.  In  noticing  the  close  of 
bt.  Mark  s Gospel,  Dr.  Charteris  does  justice  to  Dean 
Burgon  s careful  treatise.  But  he  takes  a further  step 
when  he  pronounces  that  the  question  has  now  been 
placed  beyond  the  region  of  dispute.  Dean  Burgon  has 
certainly  established  a claim  for  the  reconsideration  of 
opinion  upon  this  passage  ; but  it  is  something  more  to 
intimate  that_ the  controversy  is  virtually  closed.  There 
13  a vindication  of  the  position  and  character  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  which  will  prove  useful,  in  the  light 
of  modern  controversy ; but  the  separate  note  on  the 
claims  of  the  Apocalypse  is  too  brief.  We  earnestly 
recommend  this  work  to  any  student  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  testimonies  for  the  canoni- 
city  of  the  New  'festament  in  their  actual  form.  The 
table  at  the  beginning  and  the  indexes  are  so  complete 
as  to  make  the  contents  available  with  the  greatest 
facility. 


Genoa : how  the  RepulUc  Rose  and  Fell.  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

The  view  which  Genoa,  clustering  along  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Ligurian  Alps,  presents  from  the  sea  justifies  the 
title  of  “ the  Superb,”  which  she  conferred  on  herself. 
Her  eighty  churches,  which  illustrate  every  combination 
of  style,  ber  labyrinths  of  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
offering  endless  temptations  to  artists,  and  the  sumptuous 
magnificence  of  her  palaces,  which  recall  the  days  of  her 
departed  glory,  afford  a picturesque  confusion  of  archi- 
tectural, artistic,  and  antiquarian  interest.  Not  less 
varied  or  striking  are  the  historical  associations  which 
crowd  up  at  the  name  of  Genoa.  Like  other  Italian 
cities,  she  extorted  her  charters  of  freedom  from  the 
wants  of  princes  or  of  barons,  and  in  the  Saracenic  wars 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  powerful  navy,  A 'oank 
before  she  was  a city,  the  Bank  of  St.  George  was  the 
source  of  all  her  strength  in  the  days  when  financial 
science  w'as  as  yet  unborn.  She  destroyed  the  power  of 
Pisa,  secured  a share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Crusades,  pushed  her  trade  in  every  quarter  of  the  known 
world,  and  lined  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  with  cities  whose  fortified 
strength  excited  the  admiration  of  Moltke  half  a cen- 
tury ago.  She  intimidated  the  feeble  emperors  of 
Byzantium,  and  disputed  with  Venice  the  markets  of 
Constantinople.  The  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  East  was  scarce  felt,  as  Gibbon  says,  in  the 
balance  of  these  two  great  and  powerful  republics. 
Intestine  dissensions  and  external  wars  destroyed  her 
independence,  and  she  fell  under  the  influence  of  France 
and  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  D’Oria  restored  the  old 
form  of  government,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  down  to  the  French  Revolution  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic  was  uneventful,  save  for  the  dramatic 
episode  of  the  Fieschi  conspiracy.  Mr.  Bent's  tale  is 
full  of  attraction  in  itself,  and  he  writes  in  a fresh  and 
pleasant  style.  The  book  is  full  of  information,  yet 
never  dull,  and  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
republic  preserves  its  interest  to  the  end. 

Faust : a Tragedy  by  Goethe.  Translated  chiefly  in 
Blank  Verse,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James 
Adey  Birds,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Within  the  memory  of  the  “ oldest  inhabitant  ” German 
literature  was  represented  to  the  English  mind  by  the 
Fatist  of  Goethe,  the  Robbers  of  Schiller,  and  those 
Ballads  of  Burger  which  bad  become  known  through 
the  spirited  translations  of  Walter  Scott.  Since  that 
period  Biblical  commentators,  as  profound  as  they  are 
heterodox,  and  novelists  whose  heaviness  is  but  slightly 
relieved  by  their  indelicacy,  have  almost  driven  the 
great  German  poets  from  the  field,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
with  pleasure  that  we  bail  the  reappearance  of  the 
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“greatest  of  the  Teutons”  under  iMr.  Birds’  au6])ices. 
In  his  prefatory  notes  rve  follow  the  great  poem  from 
its  first  crude  and  grotesque  form  of  legend  and  “ pup- 
penspiel  ” to  its  full  develo])ment  into  the  Farisi  of  1808 — 
that  Faust  which  at  once  perplexes  the  human  intellect 
■with  the  wildest  and  profoundest  inquiries,  and  touches 
the  human  heart  to  the  quick  with  its  tale  of  error  and 
of  suffering.  Through  Mr.  Birds’  aditiirable  notes  we 
know  not  only  the  progress  of  Goethe’s  gi'eat  work,  but 
also  the  real  life  of  the  poet,  the  names  of  the  friends  of 
youth,  so  touchingly  alluded  to  in  the  dedication,  his 
wonderful  childhood  delighting  in  the  “ puppcnspiel  ” 
at  Frankfurt,  his  eccentric  youth  dabbling  in  alchemy 
beneath  the  smiles  of  Fraulein  von  Klettenburg,  and  his 
short-lived  passion  for  Lili  Schonemann,  immortalized  in 
some  of  the  most  touching  scenes  between  Faust  and 
Gretchen.  Mr.  Birds’  translation  is  generally  excellent, 
and  the  prison  scene  is  magnificently  rendered.  His 
Easter  chorus  gives  that  same  impression  of  a weird  and 
distant  song  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
original,  and  his  interpretation  of  Faust’s  speculative 
speeches  clothes  with  new  lorm  and  life  a part  of  the 
play  which  to  the  unlearned  reader  seems  misty  and 
heavy.  He  is  less  happy  in  some  of  Gretchen’s  exquisite 
solos,  such  as  the  Spinning-wheel  Song,  and  the  Address 
to  the  Virgin.  These  appear  somewhat  harsh  and  un- 
melodious,  but  the  want  of  two  German  compound 
adjectives  presents  an  alrao.=t  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  a faithful  translation  in  rhyme.  On  the  whole,  the 
severest  judge  of  Mr.  Birds’  work  will  be  constrained  to 
admit  that  its  faults  ,are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
its  many  mei  its,  and  will  say  of  him,  as  of  Gretchen, 
that,  if  “ gerichtet,”  he  is  also  “ gerettet.” 

Gahisborongh  and  ConstaHe.  By  G,  M.  Brock-Arnold. 
(Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

Fra  Angelico.  By  Catherine  Mary  Phillimore.  (Same 
publishers.) 

Fra,  Bartolommeo.  By  Leader  Scott.  (Same  publishers.) 
Mb.  Bkock-AkkolI)  has  evidently  a genuine  admiration 
for  Gainsborough  and  Constable  ; he  can  write  brightly 
and  vividly  on  occasion,  and  his  sketches  are  cursive  and 
clever.  AVe  are  bound,  however,  to  add  that  he  does  not 
impress  us  as  a very  trustworthy  guide  where  authorities 
are  in  question.  From  minor  indications  it  is  clear  that 
his  reference  at  p.  7 to  Foote’s  Taste,  1752,  is  made  at 
second  hand.  A few  lines  further  he  introduces  a quota- 
tion by  saying  that  it  relates  to  a subsequent  period, 
whereupon  he  cites  (and  cites  incorrectly)  a passage 
from  Mr.  Sala  concerning  1727.  Blemishes  of  this  kind 
are  the  more  regrettable  because  the  writer  has  evidently 
gone  over  a good  deal  of  ground  for  his  work.  Bouquet’s 
L’Etat  des  Arisen  Ancjleterre,  for  example,  is  not  a book 
that  lies  in  every  one’s  path  ; but  even  the  pertinent 
words  from  this  source  at  p.  16  are  not  given  with 
scrupulous  accuracy.  Of  the  two  remaining  volumes 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  much.  Miss  Philli- 
more’s  Italian  studies  in  Macmillan  and  elsewhere  are 
an  earnest  of  the  value  of  her  account  of  Fra  Angelico, 
Masaccio,  and  the  other  painters  included  in  her  volume  ; 
while  Mr.  Leader  Scott’s  opportunities  and  careful 
method  specially  fit  him  for  dealing  with  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Pencil  and  Palelle.  By  Kobert  Kempt.  (Chatto  & 
AVindus.) 

Or  this  little  volume  of  the  “Mayfair  Library”  it  is 
only  needful  to  say  that  it  contains  much  interesting 
and  amusing  anecdote  about  pictures  and  painters, 
lightly  and  pleasantly  recorded.  AVe  have  not  been  able 
to  test  its  special  pretensions  to  accuracy  ; but  being  of 
Sainte-Beuve’s  opinion  'with  respect  to  ana,  we  have 


found  it  perfectly  readable,  and  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  thoroughly  fulfil  its  modest  mission.  That  it  has 
an  excellent  index  is  an  additional  point  in  its  favour. 

AVe  have  received  copies  of  the  first  two  numbers  of 
the  Critic,  a new  American  literary  paper,  which  starts 
with  a brilliant  list  of  contributors.  No.  1 contains  an 
outspoken  protest  against  the  “pour  •parvenir"  morality 
of  Endymion,  and  No.  2 some  highly  interesting  jirose- 
jottings  from  the  note-book  of  AValt  AVhitman.  The 
literary  gossip,  in  particular,  seems  remarkably  good. 
From  it  we  learn  that  Helena  de  Kay’s  excellent  version 
of  Sensier's  life  of  Millet,  recently  published  in  Scribner’s- 
Magazine,  is  to  be  republished  here  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan ; that  Mr,  Anthony  Trollope  (whom  his  admirers 
do  not  know  sufficiently  as  a critic  of  verse)  has  written 
an  article  on  Longfellow  for  the  North  A merican,  Iteview  ; 
and  from  another  paragraph  on  Mr.  AV.  M.  Rossetti’s 
account,  in  the  February  A llaniic,  of  Bloliere’s  domestic 
affairs,  we  infer  that  the  Wives  of  the  Poets  will  find  close 
critics  in  New  York.  The  outlook  of  this  new  paper  is 
undoubtedly  hopeful.  It  is  young  at  present,  but  it  is 
remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous. 

AVe  have  received  Vol.  XVI.  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital Reports  (Smith,  Elder  & Co.). 


Tiie  Sacristy  is  about  to  be  revived,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  B.  AValford,  M.A.,  assisted  by  Mr.  George- 
Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Part  10  will  be  issued  in 
April,  and  Mr.  Hodges  will  be  the  publisher. 

Mb.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  31. A.,  F.S.A.,  will  shortly 
publish  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  English  Church 
Architecture  prior  to  the  Separation  of  England  from  the 
Roman  Obedience  (Hodges). 


iflnttrr^  to  <£orrr^p0ixlffnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  folloxcing  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

AV.  31.  31. — The  arms  of  the  deanery  of  Canterbury 
are  blazoned  by  31 r.  Boutell  {Heraldry,  1864,  p.  360), 
“ Az.,  on  a cross  arg.  the  letter  X sa.,  surmounted  by 
the  letter  I of  the  last.”  The  arms  of  the  city,  op.  cit., 
p.  366,  are,  “ Arg.,  on  a chevron  gu.,  between  three 
Cornish  choughs  ppr.,  a lion  of  England.”  The  seals  of 
arras,  “ old  ” and  “ new,”  in  Lewis’s  Topog.  Diet,  1848, 
do  not  quite  agree  with  this,  having  the  lion  of  England 
on  a chief  gu,,  and  the  three  Cornish  choughs  in  base, 
which  last  are  the  arms  attributed  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  (Hasted’s  Kent,  1799,  iv.  701). 

C.— See  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"^  S.  viii.  248 ; ix.  67, 188,  295, 
3Ir.  Boutell  says  that  the  mitres  of  archbishops,  “though 
now  generally  represented  rising  from  ducal  coronets,”” 
as  in  his  illustration.  No.  307,  p.  119  (Heraldry,  Historical 
and  Popular,  1864),  “also,’’  with  “those  of  the  bishops,, 
all  rise  alike  from  plain  golden  circlets,”  as  in  his  No. 
306,  loc.  cit.  He  mentions  the  bearing  of  the  coronet  by 
the  Bishops  of  Durham  (No.  308)  as  “nominally  Counts 
Palatine  of  the  county  of  Durham,”  but  without  dates. 

Dublin. — AVe  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; anJ 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  < 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

(Co7icluded  Jromp.  142.) 

8.  Diictor  in  Lingyias.  By  John  Minsheu. 
Folio,  1617.— The  book  is  dedicated  “Potentis- 
simo  Clementissimoque  necnon  omni  Scientiarura 
Divinarum  et  Humanarum  eruditione  instruc- 
tissimo,  Jacobo,  Magnse  Britannise  Monarchee, 
Franciai  et  Hibernite,”  &c.  My  copy  has  the 
Spanish  dictionary  at  the  end.  Lowndes  says  that 
it  is  generally  found  there,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  originally  appended  to  every  copy.  Minsheu 
says  in  bis  preface  : “ Ad  hoc  opus  augendum,  in 
inimo  quidem  habui  sex  ad  minus  Alphabeta 
Etymologica  in  calcem  hujus  operis  adjicere  ; unum 
lantum  absolui,  viz.  Hispanico-Latino-Anglicum, 
it  hoc  copiosissimum  priori  meo  Dictionario  Hispa- 
nico  nonnullis  vocum  millibus  locupletatum.” 
Lowndes  does  not  mention  this  prior  dictionary, 
aor  have  I ever  met  with  a record  of  it,  unless  it 
iS  the  same  as  R.  Percivale’s  Spanish- English 
mcl  English- Sgyayiish  Dictionarie,  with  Grammar, 
kc.,  edited  by  John  Minsheu,  and  published  in 
London  by  E.  Bollifant  in  1599.”  The  dictionary 
ippended  to  the  Ductor  in  Linguas  extends  over 
183  large  folio  pages,  each  page  containing  four 


closely  printed  columns.  It  is  a valuable  work 
for  old  Spanish  words  not  often  found  in  modern 
dictionaries.  . 

9.  The  Gate  of  Tongues  Unlocked,  By  John 
Anchoran.  — Prof.  Skeat  mentions  only  three 
editions  ; there  was  a fourth,  much  enlarged, 
edited  by  the  author,  and  printed  in  1640  by 
Edward  Griffin  for  Michael  Sparke,  “ dwelling  at 
the  Blew  Bible  in  Green  Arbor.”  This  is  the  date 
on  the  Latin  title-page,  on  the  English  it  is  1639, 
but  in  both  this  edition  is  called  the  fourth.  It  is 
not  a dictionary,  but  (as  the  work  of  Comenius  on 
which  it  is  founded)  a compendium  of  the  science 
of  the  age,  adapted  to  young  persons.  It  has  two 
dedications  : (1)  to  Prince  Charles,  and  (2)  to  the 
clergy  of  the  kingdom  in  their  several  grades.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  preface  there  is  a friendly 
letter  to  the  author,  or  compiler,  from  Comenius, 
“dat.  Lessivse  Polonorum,  11  Octob.,  1632.” 
Two  other  works  of  this  class  deserve  notice  : — 

(а)  J anua  Linguarum  Trilinguis,  sive  J ohannis- 
Amos  Comenii  Janua  Linguarum  , , , adjunctu 
Metaphrasi  Grteca  et  Anglicana  versione. — The 
learned  editor  has  not  given  his  name.  The  book  was 
published  in  1662  by  Roger  Daniel,  and  Comenius, 
in  a letter  prefixed  to  the  work,  gives  permission 
to  print  it.  The  subscription  runs  thus  ; “ Scribe- 
barn  Amstelodami,  hospes  senili  manu,  Junii  8 
st.  n.  Anno  Christi  1659,  fetatis  mem  68.” 

(б)  Indiculus  Universalis,  or  The  Universe  irv 
Epitome ...  Composed  at  first  in  French  and 
Latine,  For  the  use  of  the  Dolphin  of  France,  by 
the  Learned  F.  Pomey,  and  now  enlarged  with 
the  addition  of  the  English  Language.  By  A. 
Lovell,  M.A.  Printed  in  London  by  J.  Macock 
for  Robert  Harford.  1679. — Lowndes  has  not 
noticed  any  of  the  three  preceding  books. 

10.  The  New  World  of  Words.  By  E.  Phillips. 
— ^The  sixth  is  mentioned  as  the  last  edition. 
There  was,  however,  a seventh  edition,  unknown 
to  Lowndes,  printed  in  London  for  J.  Philips,  H. 
Rhodes,  and  J.  Taylor  in  1720.  It  is  said  to  have 
an  addition  of  “near  Twenty  Thousand  Words, 
from  the  best  Authors,  by  J(ohn)  K(ersey)  Philo- 
bibl.,”  who  also  edited  the  sixth  edition  in  1706. 
It  is  a bulky  folio,  twice  as  large  as  the  first 
edition  in  1658.  Phillips  had  dedicated  his  book 
(in  Latin)  to  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  whose 
various  titles  extend  over  a folio  page,  and  also 
(in  English)  to  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  and  added 
a long  preface,  “ by  way  of  Introduction  to  the 
right  Knowledge  of  our  Language.”  He  had 
given  a list  “ of  those  learned  and  ingenious 
persons,  eminent  in,  or  contributory  to,  any  of 
those  Arts,  Sciences  or  Faculties  contained  in  this 
following  Work”  (fourth ed.,  1678).  Among  these 
appear  the  names  of  Sir  W.  Dugdale  (Antiquities)  j 
Hon.  R.  Boyle  (Chymistry)  ; William  Lilly 
(Astrology) ; Peter  Lilly  (sic)  (Painting) ; R.  Hook 
(Mechanicks)  j and  Isaac  Walton  (Fishing).  Ker- 
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sey  left  out  all  tins  part,  and  substituted  a short 
preface  of  his  owu. 

11.  An  English  Dictionary.  By  E(lisha)  Coles. 
— In  addition  to  the  editions  of- this  work  men- 
tioned by  Prof.  Skeat,  one  appeared  in  1685  and 
another  in  1696,  both  printed  for  Peter  Parker, 
“at  the  Leg  and  Star  over  against  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  Cornhil.” 

12.  A Nno  English  Dictionary.  By  J.  K. 
1702  and  1713. — These  are  the  only  editions 
referred  to  in  Prof.  Skeat’s  list  ; but  I have  a copy 
of  the  fifth  edition,  “ carefully  Revised  ; with 
many  important  Additions  and  Improvements. 
By  J.  K.,”  printed  for  J.  and  J.  Bonwicke  and 
0.  Hitch  in  1748.  To  this  edition  is  prefixed  a 
notice  of  the  work  by  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  says 
in  his  Art  of  Beading  and  Writing  English, 
“ The  best  Dictionary  that  I know  of  for  this 
purpose  [right  spelling]  is  entitled  A New  English 
Dictionary,  &c.,  by  J.  K.”  It  is  singular  that 
this  useful  and  popular  work  of  Dr.  Watts  is  not 
mentioned  by  Lowndes.  It  was  first  published  in 
1720,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Abney.  My  copy  is  of  the  third  edition, 
published  in  1726.  I agree  with  Mr.  Wheatley 
in  thinking  that  the  initials  “ J.  K.”  are  not  for 
John  Kersey,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine the  author’s  name,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Dr.  Watts.  In  the  fifth  edition  of  his 
book  only  the  initials  are  given. 

13.  The  Universal  Etymological  English  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  By  N.  Bailey. — In  the  sixth 
edition,  published  by  William  Cavell  in  1776,  the 
title-page  is  altered.  The  book  is  said  to  be 
“ corrected  and  much  improved  throughout  by  the 
Addition  of  Great  Variety  of  Examples.”  It 
appears  to  be  edited  by  Bailey,  who  says  in  a new 
preface,  “And  for  the  satisfaction  (but  not  the 
imitation)  of  the  Curious,  I have  added  a Collec- 
tion of  Words,  &c.,  used  by  the  Canting  Tribe.” 
This  dictionary  of  cant  words  occupies  thirty-one 
pages.  It  appeared  first,  I believe,  in  the  third 
edition  (1737),  but  this  I have  not  seen. 

14.  A Compleat  English  Dictionary.  By  B.  N. 
Defoe.  1735. — Mr.  Wheatley  says  that  he  has 
not  seen  a copy,  and  that  he  takes  the  title  from 
Worcester’s  list.  Prof.  Skeat  assumes  doubtfully 
that  it  was  published  in  London.  The  full  title  is 
as  follows  : — 

“ A Compleat  English  Dictionary,  containing  the  True 
Meaning  of  all  Words  in  the  English  Language  : Also  the 
Proper  Names  of  all  the  Kingdoms,  Towns  and  Cities  in 
the  World  : Properly  Explain’d  and  Alphabetically 
Dispos’d.  Design’d  for  the  Use  of  Gentlemen,  Ladies, 
Foreigners,  Artificers,  Tradesmen  ; and  All  who  desire 
to  Speak  or  Write  English  in  its  present  Purity  and  Per- 
fection. By  B.  N.  Defoe,  Gent.  Westminster,  Printed 
for  John  Brindley,  at  the  King’s-Arms,  in  New-Bond 
Street.” 

Other  publishers  are  united  with  Brindley,  the 
last  being  “Charles  Corbett,  at  Af iison’s-Head, 


without  Temple-Bar.”  It  is  a small  octavo.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  does  not 
fulfil  the  pretensions  of  the  vain-glorious  title- 
page.  I have  never  met  with  any  other  edition  of 
the  book. 

15.  A Neio  General  English  Dictionary.  By 
T.  Dyche  and  W.  Pardon. — Prof.  Skeat  does  not 
go  beyond  the  ninth  edition  in  1758.  It  was  a 
very  popular  book.  The  seventeenth  edition, 
“ considerably  improved,”  was  published  in  1794. 
In  this  edition  the  name  of  Pardon  is  left  out,  and 
the  work  is  said  to  have  been  originally  begun  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dyche,  who  was  a schoolmaster 
at  Stratford-le-Bow.  There  are  many  alterations 
of  the  other  editions,  but  the  work  is  not  improved 
by  them.  The  introduction  and  compendious 
English  grammar  prefixed  to  the  dictionary  are 
the  same  as  in  other  editions. 

16.  A Pocket  Dictionary.  With  a commenda- 
tory preface  by  Dr.  Bevis  in  a letter  to  the  pub- 
lisher. 1753. — There  was  a second  edition  of  this 
work  in  1758.  It  is  far  from  being  useless,  as 
Prof.  Skeat  assumes.  There  are  many  words  and 
meanings  now  obsolete  in  it  ; for  instance,  the 
curious  meaning  sometimes  attached  to  the  word 
bargain  in  the  last  century,  which  is  puzzling  to 
an  ordinary  reader.  It  has  also  such  words  as 
“ Coom,  (1)  the  soot  gathered  over  the  mouth  of 
an  oven  ; (2)  a mixture  for  greasing  the  axle-tree 
of  cart-wheels,”  &c.,  the  latter  meaning  being  still 
retained  in  our  dialects  ; and  “ Garnish,  (1)  a fee 
paid  by  a prisoner  at  his  first  coming  to  jail,  to 
make  his  fellow-prisoners  drink  ...  (4)  Fetters, 
F(lash).” 

There  was  also  a Pocket  Dictionary,  printed  by 
John  Baskerville,  Birmingham,  in  1765,  omitted 
by  Prof.  Skeat,  but  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 
It  is  preceded  by  a grammar  and  a useful  supple- 
ment pointing  out  some  common  grammatical 
errors.  In  one  respect  the  anonymous  author  was 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  says : “ The  dialects 
of  particular  Countries  are  likewise  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  standard  Idiom  of  our  Lan- 
guage, so  that  there  is  no  Occasion  to  mention 
them  in  this  Place,  though  there  be  several  Things 
in  many  of  them,  which  well  deserves  (sic)  the 
Attention  of  a Critic  in  the  Theory  of  Language 
and  universal  Grammar.”  As  all  Baskerville’s 
productions,  the  book  is  beautifully  printed. 

To  these  may  be  added,  A New  Pocket-book 
for  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  or  a Spelling 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  James 
Buchanan,  London,  1757. 

As  examples  of  a distinct  class,  the  Gentleman’s 
Dictionary,  in  three  parts,  London,  1705,  and  the 
Dictionarium  Busticum,  London,  1704,  may  be 
added.  They  are  very  useful  dictionaries  for 
words  connected  with  farming,  horse-keeping, 
navigation,  and  military  matters. 

Prof.  Skeat  has  mentioned  some  bilingual  and 
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trilingual  dictionaries.  The  list  might  be  largely 
extended.  The  Latin-Englisli  and  English-Latin 
dictionaries  of  Elisha  Coles  (1677),  the  splendid 
; folio  of  Holyoke  (1675),  and  the  earlier  dictionary 
of  John  Rider  (1589),  are  mentioned  by  Lowndes, 
i but  he  has  no  record  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  “ Promptuarimn  TAngum  Latinm,  sen  Voca- 
bulariuin  Tyronibus  concinnatuin,  studio  et  opera 
Pauli  P.  Jasz-Berenyi,  Transylvano  - Hungari,” 

' printed  in  London,  1668.  It  is  a Latin-English 
dictionary  ; an  abridgement  of  a larger  work, 
called.  Fax  Nova  Latinm  Lingum,  or  A Neiv 
I Torch  to  the  Latin  Tongue  : “ the  most  exquisite 
I and  easie  way  to  write  and  speak  Latine  elegantly, 

! now  extant.”  Printed  by  J.  W.  for  Nath. 

’ Brooke,  “at  the  Angel  in  the  second  yard  going 
I into  the  Exchange  from  Bishopsgate  street.” 

' (6)  A Co2nous  Dictionary  in  three  Parts.  (1)  The 

j English  before  the  Latin  ; (2)  The  Latin  before  the 
English  ; (3)  The  proper  names  of  persons,  places, 

I &c.  By  Francis  Couldman,  M.A.  The  fourth 
; edition  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1678,  under 
I the  editorship  of  Dr.  Scattergood. 

(c)  Lingum  Romanm  Dictionarimn  Luculentum 
j Novum.  A New  Dictionary  in  five  Alphabets. 

\ Published  anonymously  at  Cambridge  in  1693. 

I A very  useful  work  ; the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions 
i contain  “the  Law- Latin,”  and  “the  Latin-Bar- 
i barous  ” words. 

I (d)  A Short  Dictionary,  English  and  French, 

I vnth  another  French  and  English,  according  to  the 
j present  Use  and  Modern  Orthography.  By  Guy 
I Miege,  Gent.  London,  Printed  for  Tho.  Basset,  at 
I the  George  in  Fleet  Street.  The  second  edition 
I was  published  in  1685.  Lowndes  mentions  the 
. large  French  dictionary  by  Miege  ; a folio  pub- 
; lished  in  1688,  but  not  this  work. 

Lowndes  has  also  included  in  his  work  Cowell’s 
' Law  Dictionary,  but  not  The  Law-French  and 
Law-Latin  Dictionary,  “ collected  out  of  the  best 
I Authors”  by  F.  0.,  1701  (the  second  part  is  an 
^ English-Latin  dictionary,  containing  many  words 
! that  are  not  connected  exclusively  with  law).  He 
I does  not  mention,  also,  The  Laiv  Dictionary,  by 
; James  Whishaw,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  1829. 

This  is  a department  of  English  bibliography 
which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  that 
I it  deserves.  The  excellent  Manual  of  Lowndes  is 
I both  incorrect  and  defective  with  regard  to  works 

I of  this  class.  J.  D. 

I I Belsize  Square. 

I 

-I  The  Folk-lore  op  Birds  : Birds  as  Re- 
: i LiGious  Symbols. — The  appearance  of  doves  in 
I old  Christian  sculptures  and  paintings  is  easier  to 
, explain  than  that  of  peacocks,  but  the  whole 
' question  of  birds  in  connexion  with  heathen  and 
Christian  religious  ceremonies  is  very  curious 
and  interesting.  St.  Patrick’s  ancient  Irish  hymn 


or  creed  makes  him  emphatically  repudiate  all  regard 
for  the  “voice  of  birds”;  yet  in  the  oldest  Irish 
legends  relating  to  Irish  saints  these  latter  are  re- 
presented as  conversing  with  miraculous  birds  on 
trivial  as  well  as  serious  subjects,  and  receiving 
advice  and  reproof  from  them.  A few  years  ago  I 
noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  a curious  musical  instru- 
ment, resembling  one  used  in  Abyssinia,  found 
many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  having  figures  of  birds  attached  to 
it,  and  pointed  out  that  antiquaries  supposed  it  to 
have  been  used  in  heathen  religious  rites.  Survivals 
of  this  heathen  superstition  of  thirteen  centuries 
ago  still  linger  in  Ireland.  The  following  curious 
instance  of  it -lately  came  under  my  notice.  A 
child  was  ill  of  a disease  common  enough  amongst 
very  young  children — an  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  mouth,  gums,  and  upper  part  of 
the  throat— and  its  poor  Roman  Catholic  parents 
were  advised  by  their  neighbours  to  try  the  fol- 
lowing prescription.  A goose  which  was  being 
fattened  for  Christmas  was  brought  to  the  little 
patient’s  side,  and  the  bird’s  head  was  thrust  into 
the  child’s  open  mouth,  and  held  there  for  about 
five  or  eight  minutes,  for  nine  successive  mornings. 
By  that  time  the  inflammation  had  disappeared, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  natur.d  strength  of  the 
child’s  constitution ; but  the  parents  and  their 
friends  are  fully  convinced  that  the  cure  is  due  to 
the  goose,  insomuch  that  they  hesitated  to  kill  it, 
and  it  remains  a kind  of  consecrated  bird  instead  of 
having  been  eaten  at  Christmas.  Wilkinson,  in  his 
Ancient  Egyptians,  says  that  the  goose  signified  in 
hieroglyphics  “a  child  or  son,  from  its  love  to  its 
young,  being  always  ready  to  give  itself  up  to 
the  hunter  that  they  might  be  preserved,”  for 
which  reason,  he  adds,  “the  Egyptians  thought 
right  to  revere  the  creature.”  He  further  says 
that  it  was  “ the  favourite  offering  to  Osiris,”  and 
could  only  be  “eaten  at  midwinter”;  and  he 
gives  an  engraving  of  the  priest  sacrificing  it,  and 
of  the  god  Seb  with  the  bird  on  his  head-dress. 
As  its  defence  of  its  young  when  pursued  is  surely 
nothing  peculiar  to  the  goose,  can  its  hierogly- 
phical  signification  have  been  rather  due  to  some 
old-world  belief  in  its  power  of  curing  childish 
diseases,  of  which  we  have  a survival  in  Ireland  ? 
We  know  tha.t  the  same  “strong-minded  bird,”  as 
it  has  been  ironically  called,  was  consecrated  to 
Juno  and  to  Brahma,  and  I suppose  its  wide- 
spread worship  or  consecration  amongst  heathens 
had  something  to  do  with  its  being  made  a special 
type  of  foolishness  amongst  Christians.  Has  any 
survival  of  the  reverence  once  paid  to  it  been 
known  in  English  country  places,  such  as  I have 
here  described  as  occurring  in  Ireland  1 

Mart  Agnes  Hickson. 

[See  “ Birds  under  the  Cross,”  “ N.  & Q..”  6th  s.  H. 
186,  316.  A white  goose  is  mentioned  in  Henderson’s 
Foih-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties,  p.  328,  as  haunting 
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Berry  Well,  near  Melsonby,  Yorkshire.  See  also  Dyer’s 
English  Folk-lore,  ch.  iii.,  for  the  peacock.  The  fan 
borne  before  the  Pope  is,  of  course,  well  known.] 

Metastasio’s  “ Ode  on  the  Indifferent.” 
— Three  versions  of  this  ode  are  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  Dodsley’s  Collodion  of 
Poems,  pp.  302-12,  ed.  IVOG  ; and  another  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Nichols’s  Seled  Collodion  of  Poems, 
1780,  pp.  313-16.  This  last  is  by  Isaac  Pacatus 
Shard,  Esrp,  and  to  it  there  is  appended  this  note ; 

“ Though  the  beauty  of  this  ode  has  tempted  several 
other  ingenious  writers  to  translate  it,  no  one,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, has  traced  the  original  with  more  spirit  and 
closeness  than  Mr.  Shard.  There  are  no  less  tlian  throe 
versions  or  imitations  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of 
Dodsley’s  M iscellanies.  The  first  was  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Seward,  Prebendary  of  Litchfield  [sic] ; the  second  by 
an  unknown  writer ; the  third  by  the  late  Richard 
Roderick,  Esq. — D.” 

This  note  is  apparently  by  the  Kev.  John  Dun- 
combe,  M.  A.,  only  son  of  William  Duncombe,  Esq., 
the  poet,  one  of  the  six  preachers  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  to  whom  Mr.  Nichols  acknowledges 
himself  “ indebted  for  much  useful  information  in 
this  and  other  publications  ” (see  note,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 
of  Seled  Poems).  A note  to  the  same  effect  is 
found  in  Letters  from  an  English  Traveller,  by 
Martin  Sherlock,  Esq.,  London,  1780,  vol.  i.  p.  58, 
on  letter  ix.,  in  which  is  a valuable  critique  on 
Metastasio — “ read  his  Camonnettes,  in  particular 
that  which  begins  ‘ Grazie  all’  inganni  tuoi,’  and 
say  what  Italian  poet  has  written  with  so  much 
purity,  so  much  elegance,  and  so  much  grace?” 
The  note  is  : — 

“ The  Indifferent.  See  three  good  translations  of  this 
ode  in  the  second  volume  of  Dodsley’s  Collection,  by 
Richard  Roderick,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seward,  and  an 
unknown  hand.  A fourth  with  still  more  spirit  and  close- 
ness, by  Isaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Esq.,  is  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  Nichols’s  Collection.'" 

These  notes  would  seem  decisive  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  version  which  begins  “ Thanks,  Cloe, 
thy  coquetting  art,”  as  it  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Seward. 
But  in  Love  and  Beauty,  a collection  of  poems, 
London,  1769,  p.  56,  it  is  headed,  “ by  Eichard 
West,  Esq.,  son  to  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
grandson  to  Bishop  Burnet.”  E.  West  died 
Jan.  1,  1742.  When  was  Metastasio’s  ode  first 
published  ? Was  Seward  or  West  the  translator  ? 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Humphrey  Gower,  Twenty-fourth  Master 
OF  St.  John’s  Coll.  Came,:  Bishop  Dawson. — 
Cole  says  {Hist.  St.  John’s,  ed.  Mayor,  p.  991), 
“ It  is  probable  that  his  mother’s  name  was  Hyde.” 
It  may  be  as  well  to  set  this  matter  at  rest  by  a 
couple  of  extracts  from  the  parish  registers  of 
Chesterfield,  co.  Dub.,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Peliquary  for  July,  1867,  but  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Prof.  Mayor. 

“1590,  Oct.  21.  Francis  Gower  and  Elizabeth  Hyde, 
m’*. 


“ 1600,  March  29.  Standley,  son  of  Francis  Gower  of 
Spittle,  bapt.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
grandmother,  not  the  mother,  of  the  Master  of  St.  John’s, 
who  was  a Hyde.” 

The  connexion  with  Chesterfield  is  indicated  in 
the  will  of  Godfrey  Foljambe,  Esq.,  of  Walton, 
Feb.  24,  1594,  who  mentions  therein  his  very 
good  friend  Eobert  Hyde,  of  Northburie,  co. 
Chester,  and  his  good  servant  Francis  Gower. 

I may  add  another  note  concerning  my  old 
college  as  to  Bishop  Dawson,  of  Clonfert.  His 
biographer  could  give  no  account  of  his  descen- 
dants, but  his  eldest  daughter,  Margery,  as 
appears  by  Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorlcshire 
(Surt.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  247  and  268),  married  the 
celebrated  Col.  John  Morris,  Governor  of  Ponte- 
fract Castle,  and  left  issue  by  him,  as  well  as  by 
her  second  husband,  Jonas  Bulkeley,  of  South 
Emsall.  Clk. 

The  Telephone  indicated  by  Eaphael. — In 
recently  going  through  my  collection  of  prints 
I came  across  a circular  engraving  entitled 
“ L’Hercule  Gaulois,”  by  Vincent  Lesueur,  from 
a pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Eaphael,  from  the 
Crozat  collection  {Receuil  d’Estampes  d’Apr'es 
les  plus  Beaux  Tableaux,  1768,  Paris,  folio, 
vol.  i.  p.  15,  No.  xxxviii.  See  Dr.  Euland’s  Cata- 
logue of  Raphael’s  Works,  Windsor  collection, 
p.  129,  No.  xiii.).  This  print  may,  perhaps,  at 
the  present  time  be  specially  mentioned  in  the 
columns  of  “N.  & Q.”  in  connexion  with  the 
telephone,  which  Eaphael  has  therein  clearly, 
though  certainly  unwittingly,  indicated.  The 
principal  figure  is  Hercules,  who  is  represented  as 
the  God  of  Eloquence,  and  as  persuading  people 
by  its  power  rather  than  by  force.  Grouped  around 
him  are  numerous  figures  in  various  attitudes  of 
the  closest  attention.  From  the  lips  of  Hercules 
proceed  a number  of  golden  strings  or  wires,  each 
terminating  in  the  right  or  left  ears  of  the  listeners. 
For  a full  account  of  this  print,  see  translation  of 
Perrot  d’Ablancourt,  tome  iii.  fo.  51.  My  copy  is 
unfortunately  cut  close,  and  I owe  its  identifica- 
tion to  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  in  the 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British 
Museum.  Andrew  W.  Tuer. 

Eoyal  Arms  in  Churches. — In  “ restoring”  a 
church  it  is  necessary,  we  all  know,  to  obliterate 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  fabric  as  it  was 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  style  and 
taste  of  times  as  remote  as  possible  from  our  own  ; 
just  as  in  “ restoring  ” a man  to  second  childishness 
oblivion  has  to  wipe  out  of  his  mind  all  the  ac- 
quisitions of  his  maturer  years.  This  delightful 
object  has  often  been  very  fully  attained  ; and 
even  in  cases  where  the  “ restoration  ” is  as  yet, 
alas  ! imperfect,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  symbol 
of  the  royal  supremacy,  the  Caroline  or  Georgian 
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- arms,  painted  quaintly  on  a board  hung  in  front 
of  the  singing  gallery,  has  long  ago  been  cast  out 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.  I,  however,  am  a 
' picker  up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  and  I should  be 
only  too  glad  to  possess  one  of  these  obsolete  and 
I offensive  blazons,  in  order  that  I may  present  it  to 
a certain  country  church,  which  (like  myself)  still 
, values  the  days  of  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  and  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  such 
I relic  still  undestroyed,  hidden  away  in  the  .tent  of 
some  civil  or  ecclesiastical  Achan,  let  not  the 
i possessor  thereof  be  dismayed,  as  thinking  his  spoil 
I worthless,  but  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  our  dis- 
) creet  and  learned  Editor  (who  will  kindly  give  him 
j my  address),  and  offer  to  vend  the  same  for  a rea- 
Isonable  consideration;  and  he  need  not  fear,  in 
i I these  days  of  “ restoration,”  that  any  unpleasant 
'I  questions  will  be  asked.  This  proposal,  as  the 
• advertisements  say,  “ is  genuine.”  A.  J.  M. 

Singular  Marriage  Customs. — On  Thursday, 
J,  February  3rd,  at  the  Judicial  Committee,  judg- 
I ment  was  given  in  an  appeal  from  Ceylon,  in  which 
I some  curious  marriage  customs  were  under  con- 
'j  sideration.  The  parties  are  of  the  Zamil  tribe, 

I and  the  question  was  whether  a valid  marriage 
i j had  been  performed,  by  which  a large  amount  of 
! property  was  involved.  To  constitute  a legal 
I marriage  the  wife  had  to  “ serve  rice,”  prepared  by 
I her,  to  her  husband  and  friends,  including  the 
j “ blacksmith  and  washerman  ” of  the  locality.  The 
li  Judicial  Committee  held  that  the  married  pair  were 
j not  bound  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  marriage  by 
1 the  ceremony  of  serving  rice  by  the  wife,  and  the 
I giving  of  cloth  by  the  husband  in  token  that  he 
j would  clothe  her.  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

! 71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

! Superstitions  about  Feathers. — A curious 
I piece  of  superstition  has  recently  come  under  my 
I notice.  A lady  of  these  parts  tells  me  the  follow- 
ing  story  (as  a fact),  which  illustrates  the  point  in 
; question.  A young  man,  having  been  for  some 
time  seriously  ill,  at  length  apparently  arrived 
within  “ a measurable  distance”  of  death,  and  was 
evidently  in  distressing  pain,  tossing  from  one  side 
to  the  other  in  the  greatest  agony.  Nothing  that 
j could  be  done  seemed  to  alleviate  the  pain.  At 
I length  an  old  nurse  of  the  family  was  called  in, 
who,  after  looking  at  the  dying  youth,  apparently 
detected  the  cause  of  pain.  She  left  the  room, 
and  immediately  returned  with  a flock  pillow, 
which  she  substituted  for  the  one  being  used  by 
the  dying  man,  which  was  made  of  feathers.  He 
immediately  became  calm,  and  died  in  a few 
hours.  I am  assured  that  a person  cannot  die  on 
a pillow  of  game  feathers. 

I am  also  informed  that  it  is  very  unlucky  to 
keep  peacocks’  feathers  in  one’s  house.  It  would 
be  interesting  if  any  correspondents  would  com- 


municate the  recurrence  of  these  beliefs  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Can  any  suggestions  be 
made  as  to  the  origin  of  either  ? 

Algernon  F.  Gissing. 

Agbrigg,  near  Wakefield. 

The  Mysteries  of  Glamis  and  Fyvie. — 
Regarding  Glamis,  I should  imagine  it  a ghosty 
sort  of  place.  I have  always  heard  that  there  is 
one  chamber  in  which,  for  some  centuries,  two 
gamblers  have  been  condemned  to  continue  their 
ghostly  play,  and  that  the  rattling  of  the  dice,  &c., 
is  heard.  The  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  his  eldest 
son.  Lord  Glamis,  must  each  hear  this  once,  and  I 
was  told  by  a Scotch  lady  of  rank  that  the  present 
lord  has  not  forgotten  the  effect  it  had  on  him. 
She  also  told  me  some  visitors  tried  to  identify 
the  window  of  the  mysterious  room,  but  failed, 
and  that  some  went  so  far  as  to  examine  the 
house  with  a view  to  finding  the  door  of  the  room, 
but  were  turned  back  by  the  earl,  who  was  very 
angry  with  his  guests. 

The  Fyvie  room  is  supposed  to  contain  evidence 
of  some  great  crime.  The  late  proprietor  would 
never  allow  it  to  be  opened,  and  I presume  the 
present  one  will  not  either.  So  far  as  I know,  it 
is  a built-up,  stone-vaulted  place — not  a room  in 
the  ordinary  sense— and  on  the  ground. 

ScOTUS. 

Eyre  Crowe’s  “ Execution  of  the  Duke 
d’Enghien”  in  the  Exhibition  of  1879. — 
In  several  criticisms  on  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s  picture 
of  the  “Execution  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,” 
fault  is  found  because  he  has  shown  the  lantern 
on  the  ground  close  to  the  newly  prepared  grave 
in  the  ditch  of  Vincennes  instead  of  suspend- 
ing it,  as  often  popularly  stated,  to  the  duke’s 
breast,  in  order  to  procure  a sure  aim  in  the  dark 
to  his  heart.  Lanfrey,  however,  in  his  History  of 
Napoleon,  vol.  ii.  p.  339,  expressly  states  that  “a 
lantern,  placed  close  to  the  grave,  threw  its  dismal 
light  on  this  scene  of  murder,”  and  in  a foot-note 
Lanfrey  further  adds,  “ The  anecdote  of  the  lantern 
placed  upon  the  duke’s  heart  is  not  true.”  Scott, 
in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  alludes  to  this,  and  says 
it  is  an  inaccurate  report.  Neither  Alison  nor  Haz- 
litt  mentions  the  lantern  at  all ; so  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Crowe’s  picture,  I presume,  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Juvenile  Pursuits.— “ N.  & Q.”  generally 
finds  room  to  register  curious  contemporary 
fashions.  So  it  seems  to  me  worth  its  while  to 
note  two  singular  pursuits  to  which  juveniles  are 
just  now  much  addicted.  The  collection  (1)  of 
post-marks  cut  from  old  envelopes  ; (2)  of  used 
railway  tickets,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  which 
much  enhances  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  virtuosi.  H.  C.  Delevingnk. 
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Ancient  Signs. — As  many  carious  rhymes 
have  been  given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  appertaining  to  old 
inns  and  taverns,  I may  mention  one  which 
formerly  appeared  under  the  sign  of  the  “ Duke  of 
Cumberland  ” (the  butcher  of  Culloden),  an  old 
public-house  upon  my  property,  viz.  : — 

“Stop  Traveller,  your  welcome,  sit  at  your  ease, 

Pay  what  you  call  for,  drink  what  you  please.” 

And  on  the  reverse  of  the  swinging  sign, 

“ Stop  Traveller,  do  not  be  in  haste 
But  call,  and  of  my  liquor  taste.” 

C.  T.  J.  Moore. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

An  Early  Spelling  Eeformer. — The  follow- 
ing is  worth  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  A Quaker,  who 
subscribes  himself  “ John,  the  servant  of  the  Most 
High  God,  the  former  and  upholder  of  all  things,” 
&c.,  wrote  from  a place  called  “ Great  Gomara, 
on  a certain  island  in  Hungary,”  a pamphlet 
entitled  The  Arraignment  of  Christendom. 
“Printed  in  Europe  in  the  year  1677.”  In  the 
preface  he  says  he  tries  to  spell  as  people  speak, 
and  three  advantages  are  pointed  out  as  likely  to 
result  from  this.  (1)  Children  would  learn  to 
read  in  less  time  ; (2)  all  would  learn  to  write 
more  correctly  ; (3)  foreigners  would  master  our 
pronunciation  more  readily.  He  points  out  that 
“ righteousness  ” has  four  superfluous  letters,  which 
he  strikes  out,  and  spells  it  “ ryteosnes.”  Truly 
“ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister. 

The  Preterite  “ Can.” — In  M.E.  can  is  very 
frequently  used  as  an  auxiliary  before  verbs  in  the 
inflnitive  to  express  a past  tense.  Cp.  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun’s  Original  Chron.  Scotland,  ed.  D.  Laing 
(1872,  ii.  507)  :— 

“ He  had  hot  sevyn  yere  and  fourty 
Quhen  he  out  of  this  liffe  can  pas.” 

Two  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  can.  (1.) 
The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  (cxxxix. 
443)  maintains  that  this  can=O.N.  Icann,  one  of  the 
tenses  of  hunna.  The  objection  is  that  O.N.  kann 
is  not  a preterite  in  meaning,  although  it  is  pre- 
terite in  form.  The  past  tense  of  kunna  is  kunni, 
which  could  have  hardly  originated  the  Northern 
can=did.  (2.)  The  editors  of  The  Destruction  of 
Troy  (E.E.T.S.)  explain  this  can  as  equivalent 
to  gan,  began.  But  it  is  an  objection  that  this 
auxiliary  is  often  used  without  any  inchoative 
meaning,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  throw  light  on  this  grammatical  form. 

. A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Bishop  Fisher’s  Sermon  on  Occasion  of  the 
Eecantation  of  Robert  Barnes. — Prof.  Mayor 
having  given  the  sermon  of  Bishop  Fisher  {ante, 
p.  21),  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  j 


have  an  abstract  of  this  transaction,  taken  from 
The  Life  and  Death  of  that  Eenoivned  John  Fisher, 
Bishog:)  of  Rochester,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Baily,  D.D., 
published  in  1655,  London,  no  printer’s  name. 
This  is  the  w’ork  which  contains  the  allegation  of 
Anne  Bulleyn  being  a daughter  of  Henry  VTII. 

“Upon  the  Quinqicagesima  Sunday  (which  was  in  the 
yeare  of  our  redemption  1525)  this  holy  and  most  learned 
Bishop  preached  a most  excellent  Sermon  at  S.  Paul's 
Crosse;  when  Cardinal  Wohey,  Leyale  a latere,  with 
eleven  Bishops  and  great  resort  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  were  present,  which  was  performed  with  such 
fervency  of  faith,  zeale  to  the  Catholique  Church,  and 
force  of  arguments  (grounded  upon  Scripture)  that  one 
Robert  Barnes,  an  Aiigustin  Friar,  and  five  more  (in- 
fected with  Lutheranism)  were  thereby  conyerted  and 
abjured  their  Errors,  and  for  their  penance  stood  openly 
at  S.  Paul's  Crosse.” 

W.  F. 

Dwarfs. — Authenticated  instances  of  dwarfs 
having  been  exhibited  of  smaller  size  than  the’ 
“ Midgets  ” are  so  rare  that  they  deserve  notice 
when  found. 

There  are  two  prints  in  my  portfolio  of  a man 
and  his  wife  brought  from  Davis  Straits  and  ex- 
hibited at  Nuremberg  in  or  about  1768.  The  man- 
is  twenty  inches  high  and  the  woman  eighteen 
inches.  They  had  a child,  who  lived  to  seventeen, 
years  of  age  and  was  not  more  than  six  inches 
high,  the  body  being  embalmed  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  at  Rastadt.  They  appear  only  to  hav& 
been  known  as  the  “Strasse  Davit  Familie.”  Ther 
exhibitor  of  the  Midgets,  I believe,  offers  a bet  of 
500f.,  which  any  visitor  to  Rastadt  could  win, 
should  the  embalmed  body  still  be  preserved, 

J.  E.  Gardner. 


eauErtes, 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the- 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


A Portrait  of  Goethe  by  George  Dawe, 
R.A. — A valuable  portrait  of  Goethe,  painted  by 
the  English  Academician  George  Dawe,  is  sought 
for.  The  known  facts  are  as  follows : George  i 
Dawe,  R.A.,  having  received  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander  a commission  to  paint  numerous 
Russian  officers,  stayed  at  Weimar  on  his  way  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1819,  while  in  Weimar,  | 
took  the  portrait  of  Goethe.  This  portrait,  be-  | 
lieved  to  be  a drawing,  was  sent  to  England,  and  i 
in  1821  engraved  and  published  by  Thomas  j 
Wright,  of  22,  Newman  Street,  the  painter’s 
brother-in-law.  Subsequently  it  was  engraved  by 
Posselwhite,  for  publication  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  that  time  the 
original  was  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Dawe, 
but  since  then  it  has  apparently  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  Academician  died  in  1829,  at  the  house  of 
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liis  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Wright,  the  engraver. 
The  enthusiasm  at  this  moment  aw.akened  in 
Oermany  for  everything  relating  to  Goethe  has 
led  to  anxious  inquiry  for  Dawe’s  portrait.  Any 
one  who  will  kindly  give  information  as  to  its 
present  ownership  will  confer  a personal  favour 
■and  aid  critical  research. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 

! Kensington. 

j Carlyle  on  Music. — In  a little  pamphlet  of 
' eixteen  pages,  measuring  some  4 in.  by  in., 
privately  “ imprinted  for  Sir  Henry  Cole  at  the 
j Soyal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington,  mdccclxxix.,” 
containing  passages  from  Carlyle,  J.  H.  Newman, 

I Ecclesiasticus,  and  others,  occurs  the  following 
' , passage  from  Carlyle,  but  no  reference  is  given 
j whence  it  came  : — 

'■  “Nothing,  among  the  utterances  allowed  to  man,  is 
I felt  to  be  so  divine.  It  brings  us  nearer  to  the  infinite; 

I we  look  for  moments  across  the  cloudy  elements  into  the 
I eternal  sea  of  light,  when  song  leads  and  inspires  us. 
j Serious  nations,  all  nations  that  can  still  listen  to  the 
1 mandate  of  nature,  have  prized  song  and  music  as  the 
I highest;  as  a vehicle  for  worship,  for  prophecy,  and  for 
j whatsoever  in  them  was  divine." 

I Will  any  reader  of  Carlyle  say  where  this  is  to  be 
! found  1 F.  S. 

Elias  Haney,  advocate  to  the  Parliament  of 
I Bordeaux,  and  Judge  of  the  Lordship  of  Caumont 
and  Taillebourge,  married  Anne  Bouet,  of 
Caumont,  in  Guienne,  who  was  born  in  1669, 

Sand  came  to  England  about  1683  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants.  This  Anne  died 
‘in  1721,  and  was  buried  at  Camberwell.  The 
only  child  of  Elias  and  Anne  was  a daughter  who, 
i 4iccording  to  Lipscombe’s  History  of  Bucks,  be- 
»j  came  the  wife  of  John  Grubb,  Esq.,  of  Horsendon, 
/I  in  that  county.  Can  any  one  afford  further  par- 
I ticulars  of  Elias  Haney  or  his  relations  1 Is  there 
( any  French  local  or  other  history  in  which  he 
I might  be  met  with  1 Huguenot. 

Lady  Ferrers,  Wife  of  Thomas  Poyntz, 
t 1520. — Sir  Eobert  Poyntz,  of  Iron  Acton,  in  his 
i will,  dated  Oct.  19,  1520,  leaves  to  his  brother 
1 Thomas  the  manor,  &c.,  of  Alderley,  and  continues 
“if  my  Lady  Ferrers  wife  to  my  said  brother 
[■  should  die,”  and  so  forth.  The  Visitation  of 
t Essex,  1612  (Harleian  Society,  1878),  says 
I Thomas  Poyntz  2*^  sonne  mar.  the  wydow  to  the 
I Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  obiit  sine  prole  17  of 
I A®  1501.”  Anne  Ferrers,  aged  eleven,  in 

1450,  married  Walter  Hevereux,  who  was  sum- 
1 moned  to  Parliament  in  her  right  from  1461  to 
' 1483;  and  John  Hevereux,  their  son  and  heir, 
was  summoned,  as  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  from 
1487  to  1497,  and  died  in  1501.  John,  Lord 
Ferrers,  who  married  Lady  Cecily  Bourchier,  died 
in  1501,  and  their  son  was  created  Viscount  Here- 
ford, This  latter  lady  would  seem  to  be  the  only 


widow  of  a Lord  Ferrers  likely  to  be  alive  in 
1520  ; and  I presume  had  Thomas  Poyntz  married 
Anne  Ferrers  he  would  have  been  summoned  to 
Parliament  in  his  wife’s  barony,  and  I further  pre- 
sume that  Anne  died  between  the  years  1483  and 
1487,  as  her  son  was  not  summoned  to  Parliament 
till  the  latter  date — at  any  rate  she  would  have 
been  eighty-one  in  1520.  Hid,  therefore,  Thomas 
Poyntz  marry  the  great  heiress  of  the  Bourchiers  ? 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Richard  Baxter  : Hr.  Busby  : Philip 
Henry. — 1.  Reference  was  made  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
some  years  ago  to  six  miniatures  of  Richard 
Baxter  painted  on  copper.  Of  these  one  was 
given  to  Philip  Henry.  The  name  of  the  artist 
is  requested. 

2.  In  the  hall  of  Ch.  Ch.  is  a picture  of  Hr. 
Busby  and  Philip  Henry  by  Riley.  Any  in- 
formation about  this  picture  or  the  copy  in 
Westminster  School  would  be  very  acceptable. 

3.  Philip  Henry’s  diaries  from  1656  to  1696 
are  written  with  a crowquill  in  Goldsmith’s 
Almanacks,  which  measure  four  inches  by  two 
inches. 

Any  one  possessing  one  of  these  will  much 
oblige  by  communicating  with  Matt.  H.  Lee. 

Hanmer,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 


Turold,  or  Thorold,  Shire  Reeve  of  Lin- 
coln, WHOSE  Sister,  Godgifu,  was  the  Wife  of 
Earl  Leofric.  — Is  there  any  evidence  that 
Thorold  left  issue  ? If  so,  where  can  it  be  found? 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Edge  Pyne,  American  Painter. — I have  a 
half-length  portrait  of  my  great-grandfather,  an 
excellent  picture,  much  in  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  On  the  back  is  written,  “ Painted  in 
America  by  Edge  Pyne  ; portrait  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hacre  Appleby  Gilpin.”  What  is  known  of  this 
painter  ? Sir  Joseph  was  a friend  of  Washington, 
and  stayed  with  him  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  the 
picture  was  probably  painted.  H.  P. 


The  Female  “Worthies.” — Can  any  brother 
3r  sister  “ N.  & Q.”-ite  tell  me  where  I may  find 
the  names  of  these  ladies  ? I have  seen  them 
somewhere,  and  remember  some  of  them,  but  I 
want  the  full  list,  and  the  authority  for  it, 
Chaucer  gives  us  nine  “ good  women,”  but  they 
are  all  heathens,  and  the  list  I ask  for  is  divided 
into  three  “ hierarchies,”  like  that  of  the  men. 

J.  T.  M. 

6,  Delabay  Street. 


Gervase  Markham.— Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  in  which  of  Gervase_  Mark- 
ham’s numerous  works,  and  at  what  date,  is  to  be 
found  the  comparison  of  different  kinds  of  horses 
commencing,  *^For  swiftness  what  nation  hath 
brought  forth  that  horse  which  hath  the  English?” 
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He  then  illustrates  his  remarks  by  an  account  of  a 
horse  race  which  he  saw  at  Salisburie,  where  a 
black  hobble  of  Maister  Carlton’s  was  “ overrunne 
by  a horse  of  hlaister  Blackstone’s  called  Valen- 
tine, which  Valentine,  neither  in  hunting  nor 
running  was  ever  equalled.” 

I want  to  trace  out  the  date  of  this  horse  race, 
but  cannot  find  the  passage  in  Markham’s  Farrier. 

A.  C.  B. 

Glasgow. 

George  Dyer. — Where  was  this  well-known 
friend  of  Charles  Lamb  buried  ? S.  T.  S. 

Askew  Family. — I ask  for  any  information  as 
to  the  descendants  of  Sir  William  Askew  (or 
Ascue),  of  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire,  father  of  Anne 
Askew,  who  was  burned  in  July,  1546.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  having  joined  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.  I should  like  also  to  know  where  his 
descendants  settled,  as  the  name  seems  to  be  very 
uncommon  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

H.  Askew. 

Ashwood  House,  Parkgate,  Rotherham. 

[Answers  to  be  sent  directi] 

Acoustic  Jars. — I should  like  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  occurrence  of  these  assistants 
to  the  passage  of  sound  in  churches.  Are  they  of 
any  real  use  ? In  what  individual  churches  have 
they  been  discovered  ? In  St.  Clement’s  Church, 
Sandwich,  there  are  three  acoustic  jars  formed  in 
the  wall  of  the  chancel,  situate  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  floor.  They  are  all  three  at  the  eastern- 
most extremity  of  the  chancel,  overlooking  the 
altar,  two  in  the  north  wall  and  one  in  the  south. 

Graham  Sandberg. 

The  Scotch  in  Poland. — 

“ Poland  swarmed  with  Scotch  settlers.  They  under- 
stood business,  and  would  work,  while  the  Pole  preferred 
a life  of  idle  gaiety.  They  were  succeeded  in  that  part 
of  the  world  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  notable,  indeed,  that 
wherever  we  find  that  the  Jews  now  gather  the  Scots 
supplied  their  useful  services  of  old  ; while  in  Scotland 
itself  scarce  a single  Jew  has  found  a living.” — John 
Hill  Burton,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1880, 
ii.  7. 

Can  the  period  be  stated  when  the  Scots 
flourished  in  Poland  1 Are  any  of  the  present 
great  Polish  families  descendants  of  these  wander- 
ing merchants  ? W.  P. 

[The  seventeenth  century.] 

Ingemann’s  Novels. — Where  can  I see  a list 
of  the  novels  of  B.  S.  Ingemann,  the  Dane,  and 
which  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English  ? 
Neither  the  originals  nor  translations  seem  to  be 
in  the  London  Library.  The  only  one  I have  ever 
met  with  is  “ The  Childhood  of  King  Erik  Menved : 
an  Historical  Romance  . . . Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  J.  Kesson.  London,  Bruce  & Wyld, 
1846,”  Anon. 


Kegisters  of  Essex  V/ills. — Is  anything 
known  of  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  registers 
of  Essex  wills,  beginning  about  a.d.  1440  and 
ending  about  a.d.  1550,  known  as  Stodye,  Bare- 
foote,  Atte,  Thompson,  Beriff,  Grey,  Robinson, 
Carter,  Curling,  and  Pilgrim  ? Z. 

“Clere”  as  a Local  Suffix. — What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  termination  clere  in  Kingsclere, 
Highclere,  Burghclere — names  of  villages  on  the 
northern  border  of  Hampshire  ? This  question 
has  been  asked  before  (see  “ N.  & Q.,”  2'“^  S.  i. 
336),  and  has  received  the  reply  (p.  400)  that  the 
affix  signifies  a royal  residence  or  episcopal  palace 
thus  Kingsclere  was  a royal  demesne  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Burghclere  was  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester.  What 
authority  is  there  for  the  statement  that  clere  ever 
meant  a grand  residence  ? A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Robert  Patton. — Where  can  anything  he 
found  about  him  1 He  wrote  a Review  of  the 
Monarchy  and  Re2niblic  of  Rome.  Was  he  a 
brother  of  Capt.  Charles  and  of  Admiral  Philip 
Patton  ? Debrett  published  for  him.  His  Asiatic 
Monarchies  appears  to  me  a very  valuable  book, 
though  ill  written.  He  also,  I see  by  Allibone, 
wrote  Effects  of  Rrojyerty  on  Society,  &c.  Is  this- 
a good  book  ? C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Tempest  Arms. — In  Burke’s  Gen.  A rmory,  under 
the  heading  of  “ Tempest,”  the  following  arms  are 
given  -.—1.  Argent,  a bend  sa.,  charged  with  three 
roses  of  the  field,  seeded  or.  2.  Or,  on  a bend  sa.,. 
three  roses  pierced  of  the  field.  3.  Argent,  a bend 
between  six  martlets  gules.  4.  Sa.,  a cross  between 
four  martlets  gules.  What  families  of  Tempest 
bear  the  above  arms  ? A.  Tempest. 

Coleby,  Lincoln. 

[In  the  Armory,  1878,  3 is  not  given  at  all ; 1 and  4 
are  given,  but  without  description  of  the  families,  and  2 
is  blazoned  somewhat  differently,  as  an  alternative  form 
ofl.] 

Waiblinger  Family. — In  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemburg  is  a small  town,  Waiblingen,  full  of 
historical  interest.  It  was  after  this  place — then 
one  of  the  principal  manorial  possessions  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen — that  the  famous 
Waiblingers  (Italianized,  Ghibellines),  partisans  of 
the  emperor,  took  their  name,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  their  rivals,  the  Welfs  (Italianized, 
Guelphs),  followers  of  Welf  of  Bavaria.  The 
royal  house  of  Guelph  is  still  represented  in 
several  “ high  places,”  but  where  are  the  German 
Ghibellines  I I find  that  a leading  German  poet, 
and  a native  of  the  then  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg, 
bore  the  name  of  Wilhelm  Waiblinger;  he  died  in 
1830,  aged  twenty-six  only.  Again,  that  a family 
of  the  same  surname  and  duchy  held  leading 
positions  during  the  last  century  in  the  Church 
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)f  the  Moravians  or  Hermhiiters  in  Germ.any,  a 
)ranch  of  which  family  (two  generations  of  doctors) 
migrated  into  England,  and  here  became  extinct, 
j Were  these  Waiblingers  representatives  of  the 
|)ld  Ghibellines  ; or  did  they  derive  their  surname 
''rom  an  ancestor  who  became  known  by  the  name 
|)f  his  manor,  or  that  of  his  birthplace  simply  ? 

Histor. 


(|  A Token. — The  following  printed  notice  has 
(ijeen  left  at  my  house  : — 


: “ To  the  worthy  ijihabilanis  of  SI.  John’s  Wood, 

I Marylehone. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We,  the  regular  Dustmen  of 
'his  District,  in  the  employ  of  T.  Hobbs,  Jim.,  humbiy 
make  application  to  you  lor  A Christmas  Box,  which 
you  have  hitherto  been  so  kind  as  to  give. 

We  bring  our  Token,  which  is  a Copper  Medal  of 
Henry  VIIL,  with  Latin  inscription  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  Emblem  with  date,  birth,  coronation 
land  death. 

I John  Turner  and  Fred  Fox 

■ No  Connection  with  the  Scavengers  : 

j Caution. — As  there  are  persons  who  go  about  with 
intent  to  defraud  us  and  impose  on  you,  be  so  kind  as 
not  to  give  your  bounty  to  any  but  those  that  can  pro- 
duce the  aforesaid  Token.  Please  not  to  return  this  Bill.” 


I have  taken  a pencil  rubbing  of  this  medal  ; it 
is  about  the  size  of  a five-shilliug  piece.  Obv.  : 
leg.,  “Henricus  VIII.  D.G. : Ang.  Fr.  Et.  Hib. 
Rex. — I.  D.”  Field,  full-faced  bust  of  king  in 
regal  robes.  Rev. ; Field,  (?)  a temple  with  figure 
wielding  what  appears  to  be  a hammer,  another 
figure  lying  in  foreground.  Ex.  : “Nat.  1491. 
Cor.  24.  Jun.  1509.  Mort.  28.  J.an.  1547.— 
I.  D.”  What  is  known  of  this  medal  ? Does  this 
use  of  a medal  as  a token  for  identification  exist 
elsewhere  for  this  or  any  other  purpose  ? My 
dustman  told  me  it  was  found  in  some  rubbish 
taken  away  from  a house  some  years  ago,  and  has 
been  used  for  the  above  purpose  ever  since. 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 


Count  d’Orsat’s  Pictures. — Where  can  I find 
a catalogue  or  description  of  the  pictures  which 
belonged  to  Count  d’Orsay  ? I wish  to  identify 
some  oil-paintings,  chiefly  of  old  masters,  which 
.are  said  to  have  been  once  in  his  possession.  Un- 
luckily the  pedigree  of  these  has  been  lost. 

H.  P. 

I Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Tom  loves  Mary  passing  well, 

But  Mary  she  loves  Harry, 

I While  Harry  sighs  for  bonny  Bell, 

And  finds  his  love  miscarry.” 

Cross  Purposes,  a ballad,  circa  1795. 

Meryarid. 

“ She  was  become 

The  queen  of  a fantastic  realm ; her  thoughts 

Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 

And  form,  impalpable  and  unperceived  . 

Of  others’  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers  : 

And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy.” 

E.  V. 


“Who  fears  to  speak  of  ninety-eight, 
Who  blushes  at  the  name?” 


Abhba. 


SXrpltfS. 

“TO  RULE  THE  ROAST.” 

(G^h  S.  iii.  127.) 

No  doubt  Mr.  Terry  is  right  in  rejecting  Dr. 
Brewer’s  explanation  from  a hypothetical  raadst, 
council,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  dictionaries. 
And  I believe  that  most  of  us,  when  first  we  speculate 
on  the  origin  of  the  expression,  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Terry  in  supposing  that  it  had  reference  to 
the  administration  of  the  roast  beef.  But  I think 
I have  shown  in  my  Dictionary  that  the  figure  is 
taken  from  an  earlier  sense  of  the  word  roast  or 
rost,  viz.  a rod ; a sense  very  widely  spread,  and 
still  preserved  in  the  term  hen-roost,  Du.  roest, 
2Jertica,  gallinaria  (Kilian),  a rod  for  fowls  to  perch 
on.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  word  perch 
itself  has  the  same  original  signification,  as  shown 
in  the  use  of  the  term  perch,  or  pole,  as  a measure 
of  length,  a measuring  rod.  The  G.  rost  is  applied 
to  various  kinds  of  grating,  i.e.  assemblages  of 
p.arallel  rods  or  bars,  viz.  a gridiron,  a fire-grate, 
the  visor  of  a helmet.  The  O.Fr.  rost  (whence 
rostir,  Fr.  rutir,  to  roast)  signified  a spit  or  a 
gridiron  : — 

“ La  dame  haste  le  mengier. 

Molt  en  a fait  apareiller, 

Bons  chapons  en  pot  et  en  rost," 

Fahliaux  et  Contes,  iv.  370, 

— good  capons  boiled  and  roast  in  the  pot  and  on 
the  spit. 

“ Char  de  cerf  ou  d’oysel  volant, 

Qui  vuet  [veut]  en  rost,  qui  vuet  en  pot.” 

Ihid.,  iv.  177. 

Polish  roszt,  a grate,  might  he  a mere  adoption  of 
the  G.  rost,  but  the  dim.  roszczJca,  a rod,  twig, 
small  branch,  shows  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

Now,  the  bearing  of  a rod  is  very  generally 
taken  as  a symbol  of  authority.  Thus  verge  (Lat. 
virga)  is  explained  by  Johnson  “ a rod,  or  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a rod,  carried  as  an  emblem 
of  authority.”  And  figuratively,  “ Verge  is  the 
compass  of  the  king’s  court,  bounding  the  juris- 
diction of  the  lord  steward  of  the  king’s  house- 
hold.” 

“ The  herauldis  with  thare  awfull  vestimentis, 

With  maseris  [macers]  upon  ather  of  thare  handis. 
To  rewle  the  preis,  with  burneist  silver  wandis.” 

Lyndsay,  Deploration  of  Q.  Magdalene,  140. 
To  “ rule  the  rost,”  then,  or  to  “ rule  the  rod,” 
would  be  merely  a compendious  expression  for 
bearing  legitimate  rule,  as  symbolized  by  the 
carrying  of  a rod  or  wand  : — 

“ This  yeir  sail  richt  and  reason  rule  the  rod.” 

.New  Year’s  Gift  to  Q.  Mary  in  Evergreen. 

To  “fall  down  at  the  roist,”  in  the  Flyting  of 
Kennedy  and  Dunbar,  can  only  have  the  sense  of 
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bowing  down  to  the  rod  or  submitting  to  autho- 
rityb — 

“ Thou  raw-mou’J  rehalJ,  fall  down  at  the  roist — 

Say  Deo  mircy,  or  I cry  thee  down  ; 

And  leave  thy  ryming,  rebald,  and  thy  rows.” 

PI.  Wedgwood. 

In  more  recent  times  this  has  been  generally 
thought  to  refer  to  the  table  and  sitting  at  the 
head  of  it,  but  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a corruption  from  the  original  meaning,  which 
was  roost,  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  hen-roost.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — 

“ Si/lla  rulynq  the  roste,  & hearynq  all  the  strolce  in 
Rome  (saieth  Plutarchus)  was  in  miiide  and  wide  to  take 
awaie  from  Caesar,  Corneha  the  doughter  of  Ciana  the 
dictator  (that  is  to  saie,  the  lord  great  maister,  or  the 
lorde  commaunder.)  Whiche  thing  when  he  could 
neither  for  fear  ne  for  hope,  that  is  to  saie,  neither  by 
foule  meanes,  nor  by  faire  nieanea  bryng  to  i)asse,  he 
stopped  her  dourie  as  forfaicted  to  the  chamber  of  the 
citee.” — A'poph.  Erasmus,  1542,  reprint  1877,  p.  294. 

And  what  other  can  be  made  of  the  following? 
— a beggarly  little  cold  town  “ roste”  in  the  moun- 
tains. Not  “roasted,”  surely,  but  roos?ed=:perched 
up.  It  can  mean  nothing  else. 

“ As  he  passed  by  a leggerle  little  toun  of  cold  roste  in 
the  mountaines  of  Sauoye,  his  compaignie  that  were 
with  hym.  puttyng  doubtes  and  questions,  whether  in 
that  dog  hole,  also,  wer  sedicions  & quereles  for  pre- 
eminence and  superioritee.  as  there  continually  were  in 
Rome,  he  staied  and  stoode  still  a pretie  while  musing 
with  hymself,  & anone,  Well  (quoth  he)  I promise  you, 
I for  my  part  had  liefier  to  bee  the  firste,  or  the  chief 
man  here,  then  the  seconde  man  in  Rome.” — Apoph. 
Erasmus,  1542,  reprint  1877,  p.  297. 

So,  also,  in  the  following  passage  Wolsey  is  “ cock 
of  the  walk,”  as  we  say  now  : — 

“ That  in  the  Chamhre  of  Starres 
All  maters  there  he  marres  ; 

Clappyng  his  rod  on  the  horde, 

!No  man  dare  speke  a worde. 

For  he  hathe  all  the  sayenge. 

Without  any  renayenge  ; 

He  rolleth  in  his  recordes, 

He  sayth,  IIow  saye  ye,  my  lordes? 

Is  nat  my  reason  good  1 
Good  euyn,  good  Robyn  Hood  ! 

Some  say  yes,  and  some 
Syt  styll  as  they  were  dom  : 

Thus  thwartyng  ouer  thorn,* 

He  ruleih,  all  the  roste 

AVith  braggynge  and  with  host ; 

Borne  vp  on  euery  syde 
AVith  pompe  and  with  pryde, 

AVith,  trompe  vp,  alleluya  ! ” 

Skelton’s  Why  come  ye  nat  to  Courte?  (about  1520). 
And  in  Colin  Clout : — 

“ But  at  the  playsure  of  one 
That  ruleth  the  roste  alone.” — L.  1020. 

In  those  passages  in  Skelton  where  roast  is  cer- 
tainly meant,  the  word  is  spelled  without  the  final  e ; 


* Turning  one  thumb  over  another,—"  twiddling  his 
thumbs.” 


“ Grimbaldus  gredy,  snatche  a puddyng  tyl  the  rnst  be 
redy.”  Majnyfycence,  1.  1170. 

“ Or  pescoddes  they  may  shyll, 

Or  elles  go  rost  a stone.” 

Why  come  ye  nat  to  Courte  ? 1. 109. 

But  I rely  most  on  the  following  passage  from 
the  Polycronicon,  first  printed  in  1482  by  Caxton. 
Alexander  is  warned  to  stint  his  ambition,  and  is 
told  that  although  a big  tree,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing many  years,  may  be  “ rested”  in  readily,  yet 
the  bird  may  be  beaten  down  by  the  boughs  and 
killed  if  the  tree  falls — as  I have  heard  my  father 
describe  a raven  was  which  had  built  its  nest 
many  years  in  the  same  tree  in  the  village  where 
he  was  born.  They  felled  the  tree,  and  the  raven, 
which  would  not  forsake  its  nest,  was  killed  by 
the  branches  as  the  tree  fell. 

“ Meotydes  sente  a letter  to  Alysaunder  in  this  manner- 
yf  goddes  wolde  that  the  hanynge  of  thy  bodye  were 
euen  to  the  coueyteyse  of  thy  soule/  the  worlde  myghte 
not  receyue  the/  whether  thou  knowe  not  that  trees  that 
growe  longe  tyme  be  rested  in  a lytell  whyle/  than  take 
bede  and  beware  that  thou  falle  not  with  the  tree  whyle 
thou  takest  to  y®  bowes.  Oft  the  lyon  is  mete  to  smale 
beestes  and  to  fowles  and  rust  destroyed  yron.” — Poly- 
cronicon,  1527,  f.  120. 

All  these  instances  are  earlier  than  that  quoted 
by  Mr.  Terry,  and  prove  that  roost  and  roast 
were  even  then  quite  distinct  words.  B.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial 
Phrases,  refers  to  Skelton’s  Why  come  ye  nat  to 
Courte?  about  1520,  for  this  expression;  but  it 
occurs  still  earlier  in  the  Debate  of  the  Carpenter’s 
Tools,  about  1500,  printed  by  Plalliwell  in  his 
Nugee  Poeticce,  p.  17  : — 

“ AVhatsoeuer  ye  brage  our  boste. 

My  mayster  yet  shall  reule  the  roste.” 

In  Andrew  Kingesmyl’s  work  entitled  A most 
Excellesit  and  Comfortable  Treatise  for  all  such  as 
are  in  any  Maner  of  Way  either  troubled  in  My7ide 
or  afflicted  in  Bodie,  1577,  p.  20,  the  phrase  occurs 
in  a noteworthy  connexion,  “Let  us  not  look  heere 
to  rule  the  roste,  but  to  be  rosted  rather  of  Eulers.” 

XlT. 

As  a suggestion  in  explanation  of  the  word  rost, 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a contraction  of 
rostrum  or  roster.  Rostrum  is  explained  by  Todd, 
Webster,  and  Latham  to  mean  “a  common  plead- 
ing place  in  Eome,  where  orations,  funeral 
harangues,  &c.,  were  made.  Also  a platform  or 
elevated  spot  from  which  a speaker  addressed  his 
audience.”  If  one  were  living  in  those  times,  and 
a man  had  said  to  us,  Cicero  “ ruled  the  rostrum,” 
we  should  have  understood  the  idiom  to  mean 
that  he  had  carried  away  or  ruled  the  passion  of 
his  audience  by  force  of  his  eloquence.  We  have 
similar  phrase.s — “ He  commanded  the  attention 
I of  the  House”;  “His  eloquence  forced  them  to 
submit  ” — by  which  we  signify  that  the  mass  of  a 
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; I people  or  an  audience  become  for  the  time  being 
: ] dominated,  ruled,  and  made  captive,  as  it  were,  by 
I the  speaker.  If  this  should  be  considered  a little 
too  far-fetched,  Mr.  Terry  will  find  from  the 
, same  authorities  that  Roster  (German)  = a list  of 
■ j persons  liable  to  a certain  duty.  If  this  be  so,  then 
i''l“the  Duke  of  Burgoyne  ruling  the  rost”  must 
vi  bave  meant  that  he  ruled  the  king’s  cabinet — his 
' immediate  counsellors,  his  audience.  They  were 

II  “persons  liable  to  a certain  duty”  toward  the 
I king,  and  this  they  forfeited  by  becoming  tools  of 
I the  duke.  In  the  sense  of  “ persons  liable  to  a 
certain  duty,”  they  might  have  been  spoken  of  as 
I rosters;  so,  in  the  Roman  sense,  the  duke’s  elo- 

II  quence,  bribery,  &c.,  ruled  this  rostrum, 
j W.  Barrington  d’ Almeida. 

Rev.  James  Serces  (6^”  S.  iii.  8). — Through 
the  kindness  of  a friend  at  Lincoln  I have  obtained 
I an  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Serces,  although, 

! as  he  records  in  his  will,  “ born  in  the  Church  of 
! Geneva,”  took  Anglican  orders,  and  became  Vicar 
i of  Appleby,  in  co.  Lincoln,  so  far  back  as  1727-8, 

! and  died  in  London  in  1762.  I may  further  note 
I — what,  were  it  anything  more  than  an  uncor- 
I rected  printer’s  error,  might  have  had  an  interest 
for  Mr.  Thoms — that  in  Burn’s  History  of  the 
Foreign  Refugees,  at  p.  157,  this  gentleman’s  name 
appears  as  Serres.  That  this,  however,  is  no  autho- 
rized variation,  but  a mere  misprint,  the  beautiful 
writing  of  the  original,  of  which  the  extract,  where 
the  signature  occurs,  professes  to  be  a transcript, 
leaves  not  a shadow  of  doubt.  He  was  “ nearly 
related  ” (query,  how)  to  another  member  of  the 
great  body  of  literati  of  refugee  origin,  the  Rev. 
William  Fraigneau,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  during  1744-50. 


Centenarians  (6^'*  S.  iii.  7). — That  the  death 
of  five  reputed  centenarians  should  be  recorded  in 
the  one  month  of  December,  1780,  is  hardly  re- 
markable, for  in  fact  it  is  a little  below  the 
average  of  the  year,  as  sixty-seven  are  stated  to 
have  died  in  that  year,  which  is  rather  more  than 
< five  and  a half  per  month.  Mr.  Holgate  will 
find  a very  full  list  of  these  deaths  in  James 
I Easton’s  Human  Longevity,  8vo.,  1799,  which 
j shows  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1780  to  1789  the 
i deaths  of  372  centenarians  had  been  reported.  The 
ages  of  these  were  : of  100  years,  40  ; from  101  to 
105  years,  163 ; from  106  to  110  years,  97 ; from  111 
to  115  years,  38  ; from  116  to  120  years,  19  ; over 
I 120  years,  15.  After  reading  the  record  of  these 
very  remarkable  “ facts,”  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Thoms,  Human  Longevity:  its 
Facts  and  its  Fictiojis.  That  one  or  more  of  these 
reputed  centenarians  really  deserved  the  title  is 


more  than  probable  ; but  that  in  most  instances 
the  age  was  considerably  exaggerated  is  certain. 

Edward  Solly. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  record  such  extracts  from 
old  obituaries  1 It  requires  very  little  study  of 
Mr.  Thoms’s  book  to  make  one  refuse  all  faith  to 
them.  On  reading  Mr.  Holgate’s  letter  I went 
to  my  bookcase  and  took  down  a volume  of  the 
Annual  Register;  it  chanced  to  be  that  for  1772. 
I spent  a couple  of  minutes  in  glancing  through  the 
“Chronicle,”  and  found  no  fewer  than  seventy 
deaths  stated  to  be  at  a hundred  years  and  upwards. 
This  may  show  Mr.  Holgate  how  common  was 
supposed  centenarianism  in  the  last  century. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Velasquez  (6“*  S.  ii.  427;  iii.  74). — The  best 
authorities  in  Spain  are,  beyond  doubt,  the  Mad- 
razos  and  Ochoas,  who  have  held  a high  and  well- 
merited  position  in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters 
for  three  generations.  El  Sehor  Don  Pedro  de 
Madrazo,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  of  San  Fernando  and  Director-in-Chief  of 
the  Academy  of  History,  Madrid,  author  of  the 
well-known  and  appreciated  Catalogo  Descriptivo 
e Historico  del  Museo  del  Prado  de  Madrid,  1872, 
says  on  p.  600,  under  No.  1060,  “ que  pasa  por 
retrato  de  Velazquez  ” (passes  for  a likeness  of 
Velasquez) ; and  in  speaking  of  the  figure  in  “Las 
Meninas,”  under  No.  1062,  he  asserts  positively 
that  it  is  a portrait  of  the  master  himself  (“  el 
pintor  D.  Diego  de  Silva  esta  ejecutando  en  un 
gran  lienzo  los  dos  retratos  unidos,”  &c.).  This 
last  portrait  is  the  most  important  and  authentic 
of  the  master.  See  note  to  the  introduction  of 
Mcmoire  de  Velaxquez  sur  41  Tableaux  envoy  is  par 
Philippe  IV.  a I’Escurial  (Paris,  1874),  by  Le 
Baron  Ch.  Davillier,  pp.  1.3-14  (“  Le  portrait  de 
Velazquez  le  plus  authentique  est  celui  du  ceRbre 
tableau  ‘ De  las  Meninas,’  ou  le  peintre,”  &c.);  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  another  as  also  being 
most  authentic : — 

“ Parmi  ceux  qui  existent  dans  les  collections  publiques 
ou  privees,  le  portrait  que  possede  le  Musee  de  V’alence 
parait  le  plus  authentique  et  rappelle  bien,  nialgre  son 
etat  de  deterioration,  la  figure  ‘ De  las  Meninas.’  C est 
de  ce  tableau  peu  connu  que  s’est  inspire  mon  excellent 
ami  Fortuny.  No.  340  de  ce  Musee  dtabli  dans  1 ancien 
convent  del  Carmen  serait-ce  le  portrait  que  Velazquez 
peignit  A Naples,  et  qu’il  envoya  a son  geudre  Bautista 
del  Mazo  Martinez  1 ” 

Fortuny,  the  celebrated  painter,  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  (who  died  in  1874),  said  to  the 
writer  that  it  was  after  consultation  with  the  best 
experts  in  Madrid  he  determined  to  make  the 
beautiful  etching  which  now  adorns  the  Baron 
Davillier’s  work  from  the  portrait  in  the  Valencia 
Museum.  There  is  another  portrait  of  Velasquez 
mentioned  as  authentic  by  Don  Pedro  de  Madrazo, 
formerly  owned  by  Don  Jose,  his  father,  which 
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was  sold  previous  to  1840,  and  has  been  lost  sight 
of  since.  Can  this  be  the  one  owned  by  the  Earl 
of  Ellesmere,  of  which  G.  D.  T.  speaks  ? 

A replica,  or  more  likely  a copy,  of  the  “ Me- 
ninas  ” is  to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Banks, 
Kingston  Lacy,  Dorsetshire. 

Wm.  H.  Stewaht. 

22,  Cours  la  Eeine,  Paris. 

“Iron-mould”  S.  iii.  9).— Yes,  certainly. 
Two  words  have  been  confused,  viz.  iron-mole,  a 
spot  due  to  iron,  or  resembling  rust  ; and  iron- 
mould,  a yellow  lump  of  earth  or  stone  found  in 
some  chalk  'pits,  a kind  of  ore  (Phillips).  Excre- 
scent d after  I is  not  uncommon.  The  trees  called 
alder  and  elder  both  bear  names  into  wliich  an 
intrusive  d has  found  its  way  ; and  Shakespeare’s 
alderliefest  is  for  aller liefest,  dearest  of  all.  Mb. 
Terry’s  quotation  is  well  worth  having  ; it  is 
certainly  “a  find.”  Compare  P.  Ploivmau,  B.  xiii. 
275,  315.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

“ Quod  foit  esse,”  &c.  (6*’*  S.  ii.  468  ; iii.  73). 
— The  lines  for  which  there  is  inquiry  were  written 
upon  the  tomb  of  John  Wiles  in  Lavenham 
Churchyard,  Suffolk,  who  died  in  1694,  and  they 
appear  in  an  English  form  on  a tomb  at  Amwell, 
Herts,  in  1773  : — 

“ That  which  a being  was,  what  is  it  1 show  : 

That  being  which  it  was,  it  is  not  now. 

To  be  what  'tis,  is  not  to  be,  you  see : 

That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a being  be.” 

The  Latin  lines  were  first  printed  from  the 
epitaph  in  J.  Kirby’s  Historical  Account  of 
Prints  of  Monasteries,  &c.,  in  Suffolk,  1748,  p.  22. 
They  are  also  examined  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  1787, 
vol.  Ivii.  p.  379  ; Mirror  of  Literature,  Nov.  29, 
1828  ; H.  M‘Keon’s  Inquiry  into  Birthplace, 
<&c.,  of  Rev.  W.  Gurnalf  Woodbridge,  1830,  App. 
pp.  139-53  ; and  “ N.  & Q.,”  5‘h  S.  iv.  280,  332  ; 
vi.  439. 

Some  other  lines  may  Be  put  in  comparison 
with  them  : — 

“ Esse,  fuisse,  fore,  tria  florida  sunt'sine  flore  ; 

Nam  simul  omne  perit,  quod  fuit,  est  et  erit. 

Quod  fuit,  est  et  erit,  perit  articulo  brevis  horte; 

Ergo  quid  prodest  esse,  fuisse,  fore!” 

These  are  mentioned  by  Corn,  a Lapide  in  his 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  ch.  xxiv.  v.  10.  They 
also  appear  in  Carm,  Prov.  Loci  Comm.,  Lond., 
1588,  p.  147.  Ed.  Marshall. 

I venture  to  offer  another  translation  of  this 
most  curious  epitaph,  equally  literal  with  the 
“Toby  Watt”  rendering,  yet  conveying  more 
solemn  truth.  Premising  that  esse,  to  be,  implies 
existence  or  life,  the  quaint  couplet  may  be  con- 
strued thus  : — 

“ The  life  which  was,  is  what  itis(ic.  defunct) ; which 
life  was  not  what  is  fife  [i.e.  worthy  of  the  name) ; the 


life  which  is  {i.e.  the  present  or  earthly)  is  not  life 
what  is  not,  is  (and)  will  be  life.” 

The  last  clause  asserts  the  reality  of  the  spirit’s 
life  in  Hades,  and  also  the  more  perfect  and 
enduring  life  of  the  resurrection-state. 

I would  express  all  in  the  following  metrical 
version,  in  which  I have  attempted  to  retain  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  epigrammatic  and  repetitive- 
ring  of  the  original  : — 

“ Soon  life,  frail  life,  doth  lifeless  close  ; 

Life — mock-life  found,  e’en  whilst  life  flows  ; 
Hence  life  is  not  life,  though  life’s  seed. 

Life  after  life  being  life  indeed.” 

E.  Vv^iLSON  Cook. 

Stevington  Vicarage,  Bedford. 

P.S.— Since  penning  the  foregoing,  the  Eev.  E. 
Parrott,  Vicar  of  Great  Amwell,  has  sent  me  a 
transcript  of  the  inscription  on  a stone  near  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  his  church,  obtained 
(he  says)  with  difficulty,  owing  to  obliterations, 
and  bearing  the  date  “ 1773.”  This  is  in  many 
respects  not  dissimilar  to  mine. 

[It  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  given  above  by  Mr. 
Marshall.) 

This  curious  epitaph,  which  is  formed  out  of 
two  Latin  words,  might  have  been  seen  fifty  years 
ago  in  Lavenham  Churchyard,  Suffolk,  placed 
beneath  the  name  of  one  John  Wiles,  a bachelor, 
who  died  in  1694  : — 

“ Quod  fuit  esse  quod  est,  quod  non  fuit  esse  quod  esse. 

Esse  quod  est  non  esse,  quod  est  non,  erit  esse.” 

It  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

“ What  John  Wiles  has  been 
Is  what  he  is  ; [a  bachelor] 

What  he  has  not  been 
Is  what  he  is  ; [a  corpse] 

To  be  what  he  is. 

Is  not  to  be  ; [a  living  creature] 

He  will  have  to  be 

What  he  is  not  [dust].” 

William  Platt.' 

115,  Piccadilly. 

A correspondent  of  the  Mill  Hill  Magazine., 
vol.  ii.  (1875),  p.  220,  gave  the  following  epitaph, 
copied  from  a tombstone  in  the  chapel-yard  at 
Ansby,  in  Leicestershire,  the  birthplace  of  Eobert 
Hall.  It  contains  a translation  of  the  Latin  lines 
in  question,  though  even  with  the  translation, 
the  construction  is  by  no  means  clear 

“ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Walter  Overton,  late 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Oundle,  Northampton,  died 
April,  1753. 

Quod  fuit  esse  quod  est,  quod  non  fuit  esse  quod  esse; 

Esse  quod  est,  non  esse  quod  est,  non  esse  erit  esse. 
That  which  it  bath  been,  is  that  which  it  is  to  be  (i.e.  a 
body)  ; 'To  be  that  which  it  hath  not  been  is  that  which 
it  is  to  be  (i.e.  it  hath  not  been  a spiritual  body  which  it 
is  to  be).  'To  be  then  what  it  is  (viz.  a body)  and  not  to 
be  what  it  is  (a  natural  body)  is  not  to  be  what  it  shall 
be  (viz.  a spiritual  body  which  it  shall  be).  Is  to  be  and 
not  to  be  (viz.  not  a natural  body,  but  a spiritual  body).” 

The  lines  compose  two  hexameters,  and  seem 
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to  belong  to  the  days  of  monkish  Latinity.  They 
can  hardly  have  appeared  first  in  the  epitaph. 

Mill  Hill. 

A “ Pot-wall  ” (6'*’  S.  iii.  9). — I suspect  that 
I pott-wall  is  a mere  invention,  or  slang  term,  due 
to  an  undue  shortening  of  pot-walloper,  for  which 
I see  Webster’s  Dictionary.  It  was  a word  of  some 
political  importance.  Dot-wall  stands  for  pot- 
, walloper’s  chimney.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Mr.  Dymond  tells  us  that  a tenement  with  a 
I pot-wall  means  a tenement  with  a chimney  for 
dressing  victuals.  I am  glad  to  know  that,  for 
it  explains  fully  the  meaning  of  the  word  p)ot- 
\\  waller,  often  written  in  dictionaries  pof-walfoper. 

i I knew  that  pot-ivaller  was  a man  who  had  a 
room  in  which  he  could  boil  a pot,  but  that  wall 

1 1 means  chimney,  is  new  to  me.  Before  the  first 
Eeform  Bill,  in  a few  boroughs,  Northampton  and 
>1  Preston,  for  example,  pof-icaffei's  voted  for  Members 
‘ ' of  Parliament.  Oldfield,  in  his  liepresentative 
1 1 Government,  (says  that  in  Preston  all  the  inha- 
I ! bitants  had  votes  ; but  here  he  is  wrong.  If  an 

ii  inhabitant  lived  in  a room  without  a chimney  he 
had  no  vote.  Fot-ivallers  have  no  vote  now,  here. 
The  rights  of  the  old  constituents  were  reserved,  but 
they  must  surely  have  all  died  or  removed.  At 

H Bedford,  before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  all  house- 
11  holders  had  votes,  even  those  who  were  not  rated 
to  the  poor,  and  there  is  still  a small  list  of  men 
I who  vote  under  the  old  qualification.  W.  W. 
y Carshalton,  Surrey. 

i The  use  of  this  word  is  illustrated  by  its 
I derivative,  pot-ioaller,  one  of  the  old  classes  of 
I parliamentary  electors,  whose  rights  w'ere  con- 
! tinned  temporarily  by  the  Reform  Act.  “ Pot- 
' wafers,”  says  Serjeant  Stephen,  were  “ such  as 
cook  their  own  diet  in  a fireplace  of  their  own  ” 
{Commentaries,  ii.  p.  386,  ed.  1868).  This  word 
may  serve  as  an  instance  of  a perverted  derivation. 
From  their  amenability  to  liquid  influences,  it  is 
j commonly  supposed  that  pot-wallers  are  so  called 
I from  the  pots  of  beer  which  they  imbibe  at  election 
I times  ; and  thus  an  honourable  name  has  fallen 
; into  discredit.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

“Cross”:  “Across”:  “Burt”  (6‘’>  S.  ii.  429). 

; — We  may  safely  conclude  that  cross  is  derived 
I from  F.  croix,  and  that  across  is  a hybrid,  being 
I from  on  and  cross,  just  as  we  have  aboard,  around 
(a  hybrid  also),  asleep,  &c.  Both  the  words  cross 
and  rood  are  found  in  The  Vision  of  William  con- 
. cerning  Tiers  the  Ploivman.  The  former  seems 
gradually  to  have  supplanted  the  latter.  Dr. 
Stratmann,  in  his  Old  English  Dictionary,  quotes 
one  crosse,  across,  from  the  Morte  d’Arthure.  Across 
I occurs  in  Surrey’s  Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  her 
\ Lover, 

! 


“ When  other  lovers  in  arms  acrosse 
Rejoice  their  chief  delight.” 

The  word  is  to  be  found  several  times  in 
Shakespeare;  cf.,  for  instance.  Winter’s  Tale, 
IV.  iv.  15  (Globe  ed.)  : — 

“ When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Tliy  father's  ground.” 

Bury  is  obviously  Teutonic  in  its  origin,  being 
derived  from  A.-S.  Injrgan,  -ean,  -ian,  to  bury,  or 
hyrian,  hyrgian,  &c.,  to  raise  a mound,  bury 
(Bosworth).  Cf.  A.-S.  version  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel 
(Bosworth),  ix.  59  : “ Driliten,  alyf  me  serest 
byrigan  minne  fieder”;  and  Ormulum,  15,254  : — 

“ To  biiqenn  ^u\v  i kirrkegard.” 

Burrolo  or  barrow  comes  from  A.-S.  heorh. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardifl'. 

On  reading  your  correspondent’s  query  as  to  the 
derivation  of  across,  I turned  to  Prof.  Skeat’s 
Etymological  Dictionary.  I find  he  states  that 
“ across  is  short  for  on-cross,  like  abed  for  on-bed.” 
He  adds,  “ I do  not  find  the  full  form  on-cross, 
and  the  word  was  probably  formed  by  analogy.” 
Curiously  enough,  I was  yesterday  reading  Cax- 
ton’s  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Crete,  and  came  across 
the  following  passage.  Caxton,  having  related  the 
disaster  at  Roncesvalles  and  the  death  of  Roland, 
says  that  when  Charles  “ came  he  fonde  Rolland 
exspyred,  hys  hondes  in  crosse  upon  hys  vysage,  al 
stratched,”  sig.  M iii,  back,  col.  1.  Here  the 
words  in  crosse  are  a translation  of  the  original 
en  croix.  As  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  the 
full  form,  this  passage  is  interesting.  Your  corre- 
spondent’s derivation  of  bury  iiom  “the  Basque 
obirata  ” I commend  to  Prof.  Skeat.  S.  J.  H. 

The  word  cross  is  certainly  a derivation  of  croix 
from  Latin  crucem.  The  Italian  form  is  croce 
and  the  Spanish  cruK,  from  the  same  original. 
From  the  Low  Latin  crucea  (formed  from  crucem,} 
came  It.  croccia,  Fr.  crosse,  a crosier — a term  which 
seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  designated  the 
bearer,  afterwards  the  pastoral  staff  itself  (Welsh 
ffon  esgob,  not  esgot,  probably  a misprint  in  Mr. 
Pope’s  query).  Crook  is  probably  a different  word 
altogether;  its  cognates,  at  any  rate,  are  the  French 
croc  (whose  diminutive  is  crochet),  Gaelic  crocan, 
Welsh  crwg,  and  its  origin  seems  to  be  Teutonic. 
The  Welsh  for  cross  is  crocs,  which  seems  to  be  a 
loan-word  from  the  English,  and  not  native. 

Bury,  burial,  &c.,  is  sometimes  referred  to  the 
German  bergen  in  the  sense  of  hide  in  the 
ground,  but  the  original  idea  seems  rather  to  be 
that  of  a mound  thrown  up  for  purposes  of  defence, 
from  A.-S.  beorgan,  to  defend.  Hence  a sepulchral 
mound  or  barrow.  Burrow  is  the  same  word, 
literally  a place  of  shelter.  C.  S.  Jerram. 

“ Chalet  ” (6*  S.  ii.  512). — Nugent  writes  this 
word  chalet.  Littre’s  derivation  is  no  doubt 
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correct.  The  word  may  have  come  thus  : casa, 
castra,  castrellum,  casiellum,  castelletum,  chastelle- 
tum,  chasteht,  chuteht;  by  contraction,  chalet. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

In  ice. 

“Gale”  (6‘'‘  S.  ii.  489).  — Gale  is  decidedly 
English,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — as 
English  as  duty,  Bible,  faith,  and  country.  Of 
course  I do  not  use  “ English  ” iu  the  new-fangled 
and  narrow  sense  of  Germanic  only,  which  would 
exclude  two-thirds  cf  the  words  iu  Shakespeare 
and  our  English  dictionary.  This  would  be 
neither  patriotic  nor  logical.  Gale  is  the  Danish 
gal,  furious,  or  possibly  yal,  blast,  Irish  ; anyhow, 
It  is  not  Low  Dutch.  Britannicus. 

“ Cupboard  ” (6‘''  S.  ii.  468).— This  query  calls 
to  my  recollection  an  event  in  my  early  childhood 
hy  which  I am  able  to  give  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  this  word  in  its  etymological  sense. 

When  I was  a boy  there  were  few  children’s 
books,  and  those  dear.  Whenever  I had  any 
money  I always  spent  it  in  books  (which  weakness 
has  continued  with  me,  to  a great  extent,  up  to 
the  present  time).  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  I had  only  one  shilling 
to  spend,  1 bought  The  Life  of  Sergeant  Dale, 
by  Mrs.  Sherwood,  I believe.  The  sergeant  was  a 
soldier  iu  India,  and  had  a little  girl,  whether  his 
■own  or  adopted,  I forget.  After  a time,  the  good 
sergeant  obtained  his  discharge  and  a pension. 
The  furnishing  of  their  little  house  was  an  excit- 
ing subject  for  the  little  girl,  and  is  described  at 
considerable  length.  I remember  her  delight  with 
the  new  tea-things.  She  is  represented  as  arrang- 
ing the  cups  and  saucers  on,  or  in,  the  cupboard 
in  the  corner  against  the  return  of  the  sergeant. 
I pondered  over  this  word.  I was  always  hearing 
it  called  cubboard.  I made  a mental  note  that  it 
should  be  crtyi-boarcl,  because  cups  were  put  away 
in  it,  which  reason  1 had  never  suspected  before. 
I was  about  five  years  old  then,  and  too  shy  to  ask 
questions  about  such  things.  I had  not  many 
books,  because  I had  not  many  people  to  give  me 
the  necessary  shillings  to  buy  them.  This  book 
was  afterwards  given  to  my  younger  brothers,  to 
whom  I was  obliged  to  give  all  my  childish 
possessions  when  I was  considered  to  be  too  big 
for  them,  which  causes  me  a pang  even  now,  and 
caused  me  agony  at  the  time.  They  would  quickly 
•destroy  it.  I remember  the  book  distinctly.  It 
was  a fcap.  8vo.,  with  limp  pasteboard  covers,  cut 
Hush,  covered  with  dirty  red  paper,  with  the  title 
printed  on  the  outside.  Cn.  El.  Ma.  may  be 
glad  of  this  instance  if  he  cannot  meet  with 
another.  Probably  a copy  of  the  book  might  be 
found,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Slierwood  was  a popular 
writer.  I dare  trust  my  memory,  although  it  is 
fifty  years  since. 

This  brings  to  my  recollection  a circumstance 


connected  with  another  of  my  childish  treasures. 
When  about  six  or  seven  I had  half-a-crown  to 
spend.  This  gave  me  more  scope  in  the  choice  of 
a book.  I bought  a small  work,  with  roan  back 
and  marbled  paper  sides,  called  New  Year's  Gift. 

It  had  three  or  four  engravings,  and  I remember 
some  of  the  contents  now.  The  possession  of  such 
a treasure  nearly  turned  my  head,  and  I determined 
to  commemorate  it  in  a “ copy  of  verses,”  of  which 
I remember  two  lines  : — 

“ I bought  it  at  Mister  Cussons’, 

And  it  was  picked  out  of  dozens.” 

I remember  it  bothered  me  a bit  to  find  a rhyme 
for  Cussons,  but  I fancy  I managed  it  very  well. 
These  lines  tickled  the  fancy  of  my  father  so  much 
that  he  showed  them  to  everybody  who  came  to 
the  house.  Being  shy  and  sensitive,  this  used  to 
make  me  cry  with  vexation,  and  run  away  and 
hide  myself  behind  doors  or  anywhere  when  I saw 
a stranger  coming.  I also  determined  never  to 
write  any  more  verses.  I never  wrote  another. 
Meeting  Eobert  Browning,  about  a year  ago,  I 
mentioned  this  to  him,  ending  with  “ probably  I 
also  might  have  been  a poet  if  I had  not  been 
thus  cruelly  nipped  iu  the  bud.”  He  turned  round 
with  a bland  smile,  and  replied,  “ Ah,  my  friend, 
be  very,  very  thankful  to  those  who  nipped  you  in 
the  bud  ; you  don’t  know  what  they  have  saved 
you  from.”  E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

See  the  account  of  Belshazzar’s  feast  in  the 
E.  E.  Alliterative  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  1440, 
where  we  are  told  how  the  servants  “couered 
mony  a cup-borde  ■with  clofies  ful  quite.” 

“ Beside  these,  the  maior  of  London  claimed  to  seme 
the  queene  with  a cup  of  gold,  and  a cup  of  aseaie  of  the 
same,  and  that  twelue  citizens  should  attend  on  the  ewp- 
hoard,  and  the  maior  to  haue  the  cup  and  cup  of  assaie 
for  his  labor  : which  petition  was  allowed.” — Holinshed, 
Chronicle,  1677,  vol.  iii.  p.  930. 

XlT. 

Prince  Eupert’s  Collection  of  Paintings 
(6^“  S.  ii.  511). — I have  one  from  this— an  “ Ecce 
Homo,”  sold  at  its  dispersion  to  the  unlucky 
Admiral  Byng,  and  purchased  from  the  Admiral's 
executors  by  a Mr.  Miller,  whose  widow  left  it  to 
my  grandfather.  The  face  is  said  to  be  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  probably  by  an  old  master  ; 
the  remainder  by  another  hand,  a pupil,  perhaps, 
and  out  of  drawing. 

I shall  be  happy  to  show  the  picture  to  your 
correspondent  interested.  Herbert  Pugh. 

Local  Bell  Ehtmes  6^’'  S.  ii.  514). — On  the 
arrival  at  Derby  of  the  London  coach  bringing 
fish,  the  news,  it  is  said,  was  announced  by  the 
church  bells,  each  peal,  as  the  coach  passed,  taking 
up  the  tale.  Thus  St.  Peter’s,  six  bells,  stood  near 
the  entrance  to  the  town,  and  was  the  first  to  cry 
“Here’s  fresh  fish  come  to  town;  here’s  fresh 
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ish  come  to  town.”  Next  came  All  Saints’,  with 
!its  peal  of  teil  : “ Here ’s  fine  fresh  fish  just  come 
nto  the  town  ; here’s  fine  fresh  fish  just  come 
into  the  town.”  Close  by  All  Saints’  stood  St. 
'Michael’s,  with  but  three  bells,  and  one  of  them 
|:racked,  enviously  suggesting,  “They  stink’n  ; 
(they  stink’n,”  but  cptickly  answered,  a furlong 
ii’urther  on,  by  the  six  of  St.  Alkmund’s,  with  “Put 
Pnore  salt  on  ’em,  then  ; put  more  salt  on  ’em, 
pithen.”  C.  M. 

'I  Warrington. 

The  three  bells  at  Barton  Stather,  on  the  brow 
I of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Trent  in  N.W.  Lincoln- 
r' shire,  were  supposed  to  ask,  “ Who  ring  best? 
r who  ring  best?"  to  which  the  two  at  Luddington, 
I on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  replied,  “ We  two  ; 
we  two  1 ” J.  T.  F. 

' Winterton,  Brigg. 

:j  Shipton-on-Cherwell  and  Hampton  Gay  are  very 
kjnear  together,  and,  though  in  ditferent  rural 
)i deaneries  and  in  different  patronage,  are  at  present 
both  held  by  the  same  incuiiToent.  The  metal  in 
'ithe  two  campaniles,  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
tj  asunder,  resounds,  says  the  local  legend,  after  a 
I i wedding  in  this  wise  : — 

“Hampton  bell  and  Sliipton  two 
) Proclaim  the  joys  of  Tom  and  Sue.” 

I William  Wing. 

:j  Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

" “ Alk”  (6'**  S.  iii.  9). — Is  it  not  hard  that  in 

[|  many  cases,  as  in  the  present  one,  the  query  is  so 
i|  obscurely  put  that  the  riddle  is  to  know  what  is 
j meant  ? If  the  querist  means  that  alk  Barwe 
( occurs  as  equivalent  to  at  Barwe,  then  I have  no 
I hesitation  in  saying  that  alk  is  a misprint  for  atte, 
I i.e.,  at  the.  Alk  cannot  be  Saxon,  for  the  plain 
j reason  that  the  letter  k does  not  properly  belong 
j to  the  Saxon  alphabet ; moreover,  alk  is  mere 
I nonsense.  I wish  to  record  here  the  fact  that  I 
t am  frequently  baffled  by  the  obscure  terms  in 
] which  queries  are  stated. 

: Walter  W.  Skeat. 

I Cambridge. 

i The  Surname  Uglow  (6**'  S.  iii.  148). — Some 
: information  regarding  this  surname  might  be 
I obtained  on  inquiry  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  the 
i well-known  Methodist  minister.  His  brother,  a 
j missionary  in  India,  and  a master  of  the  Tamil 
and  other  languages,  is  called  the  Rev.  George 
Uglow  Pope.  Westmonast. 

Damsons  (6‘^  S.  iii.  8). — Although  Surrey  is 
not  a damson  country,  the  old  little  damsons  can, 
or  could  recently,  be  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Godaiming  and  Guildford.  One  Thompson, 
at  Pirbright,  has,  or  had,  them. 

Hic  ET  Ubique. 

If  Hermentrude  requires  prune  damsons,  they 


may  be  obtaiend  in  Leighton  Buzzard  market  at 
the  proper  season.  They  grow  at  the  foot  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  at  the  jjoint  where  the  clay  soil 
mixes  with  the  chalk.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
they  are  unproductive,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  ad- 
joining clay  soil.  E.  L. 

Leighton  Buzzard. 

The  prune  damson  is  grown  at  Northfleet,  Soulli- 
fleet,  and  Swanley,  Kent.  Jas.  Curtis. 

It  may  interest  Hermentrude  to  know  that  w& 
do  not  eat  damsons  in  South  Lanoasliire.  We  are, 
however,  partial  to  damsels.  I have  just  bought  a 
jar  of  “damsel”  jam — at  least,  that  is  what  tho 
boy  called  it,  and  the  “improved”  name  is  to  be 
heard  in  any  of  our  fruit  markets.  J.  R. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Gibraltar  Queries  (6*'*  S.  iii.  7).  — “ Mrs. 
Chetwynds  S”  is  Mrs.  Chetwynd  Stapylton,  wife 
of  Major-General  Granville  Anson  Chetwynd,  who^ 
assumed  the  name  of  Stapylton.  See  the  title  of 
Viscount  Chetwynd.  Eboracum. 

Why  is  a “ native  ” of  Gibraltar  called  a “ rock 
scorpion  ” ? Jas.  Curtis. 

“Sprayed”  (G'’‘  S.  iii.  107,  134). — This  word 
is  common!}’’  used  in  Pembrokeshire  instead  of 
“ chapped,”  and,  I believe,  in  other  parts  of  Wales 
also.  S.  M.  Kingsley  Kingsley. 

Francis  Mosley,  Rector  oe  Rolleston  (6*’’ 
S.  iii.  48,  134). — He  was  married  by  licence  to 
Jane  Ellis,  spinster,  at  the  church  of  Berwick-in- 
Elmet,  June  18,  1693.  They  were  both  buried  at 
Rolleston,  and  in  the  church  is  a monumental  in- 
scription giving  the  names  of  their  numerous 
children  (Shaw’s  Staffordshire,  i.  p.  55).  His  pedi- 
gree may  be  seen  in  Burke’s  Commoners,  iii.  p.  579, 
and  hers  in  the  same  volume,  a few  pages  before 
(p.  555),  A.  S.  E. 

The  Surname  “Sansome” (6'*’  S.  ii.  287,436). — 
Very  probably  my  friend,  and  relation  by  marriage, 
Mr.  Thomas  Sansome,  surgeon,  of  West  Bromwich, 
Staffs.,  might  be  able  to  supply  some  of  the  in- 
formation desired  as  to  the  origin  and  armorial 
bearings  of  his  family,  which  formerly  resided  at 
Evesham.  I may  also  record  that  the  name,  “ S. 
Sansum,  jun.,”  appears  upon  a signboard,  No.  121, 
Vyse  Street,  in  this  town.  Possibly  both  patro- 
nymics are  identical  in  origin  with  that  of  the 
celebrated  family,  in  which  for  generations,  by 
hereditary  tenure,  descended  from  father  to  son 
the  office  of  public  executioner  of  Paris  — the 
patriarchal  race  of  Sanson,  the  head  of  which  for 
the  time  being  was  variously  known  as  the 
common  bourreau,  the  executeur  des  hautes  cewores, 
or,  more  distinctively,  as  Monsieur  de  Pans— this 
last  a title  which  he  thus  bears  in  common  with 
the  metropolitan  archbishop  himself.  Of  the 
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family  of  Sanson  a biography  has  appeared  at 
Paris  ; and  a carious  incident  in  the  career  of  one 
of  its  members  is  related  in  an  article  by  Isabella 
F.  Romer,  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  in 
Bentley's  Miscellany,  vol.  xi.  p.  453. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  biographical 
work  of  which  I have  spoken  above  has  been 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  “ Memoirs 
of  the  ISanson  Family : Seven  Generations  of  Exe- 
cutioners. Compiled  from  Private  Documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  Family  (1688-1847).  By 
Henri  Sanson.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Camille  Barrcre.”  Loudon, 
■crown  8vo.  n.d. 

The  name,  in  this  latter  form,  must  have  existed 
in  England  a century  and  a half  ago.  We  have 
a work  of  fiction — a “moral  satire”  the  author, 
perhaps,  intended  it  to  be— entitled  The  Sisters; 
01,  the  History  of  Lucy  and  Caroline  Sanson, 
Entrusted  to  a False  Friend,  London,  1754,  2 vols., 
small  8vo.  This  work,  reprinted  in  Harrison’s 
Novelist’s  Magazine,  was  the  production  of  the 
notorious  and  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd.  It  is  a most 
Hagitious  performance  ; the  author,  as  I take  it, 
inflicting  by  its  publication  an  injury  upon  society 
far  more  serious  than  that  which  he  effected,  and 
for  which  he  suffered,  by  his  forgery  of  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

My  attention  has  only  just  been  drawn  to  a 
discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.”  as  to  this  name.  To 
show  it  is  not  extinct  in  its  form  “ Sansom,”  I 
■enclose  a programme  of  an  entertainment  held  at 
Stratford  on  Dec.  2,  1880,  in  which  a Mr.  Sansom 
took  part.  I had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  speci- 
men “ alive  and  in  good  condition,”  and  he 
accpiitted  himself  in  a manner  that  would  show 
there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  family  genius. 

J.  Bradford  Jarvis. 

“Holt”  (6‘h  S.  ii.  264,  316,  357,  394,  413, 
455). — Mr.  Tancock  says  that  the  stomach  will 
be  no  help  to  me,  of  course  a very  serious  con- 
sideration. But  surely  the  astonishment  he  seems 
to  express  (“  Can  it  possibly  be”)  at  the  derivation 
of  that  word  from  crTo/xa  and  is  somewhat 

strange,  as  it  is  given  in  so  well  known  a lexicon 
as  Parkhurst’s.  That  derivation  was,  indeed,  fixed 
in  my  mind  from  very  early  times,  and  I no  more 
doubted  it  than  I did  the  ordinarily  given  one 
of  ceremony,  until  I read  a recent  number  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  However,  I find  that  great  philo- 
logist Prof.  Curtius  does  indeed  consider  (rrd/j,a)(os 
to  be  a diminutive  of  crro/aa  ; and,  as  it  originally 
meant  the  throat  or  gullet,  I suppose  the  funda- 
mental idea  was  the  smaller  opening  of  that  as 
compared  with  the  mouth.  Prof.  Curtius,  how- 
ever, supplies  instances  of  names  derived  from 
cx'ci'V  with  a substantive,  found  in  our  old  friend 


Homer.  Achilles,  he  thinks,  means  a holder 
either  of  a people  or  of  a stone,  and  the  name  of 
the  rich  coward  Echepolus  is  of  similar  origin. 
Surely  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  idea  is 
at  least  not  ridiculous,  which  is  all  that  I contend 
for.  With  regard  to  my  making  out  my  case  if  I 
can,  “ as  far  as  holt  is  concerned,”  surely  the  onus 
probandi  is  not  with  me.  My  object  was  to 
obtain  from  those  more  learned  than  myself  some 
explanation  of  the  word  Ogshete,  and  I thought 
that  the  second  syllable  might  be  connected  with 
shade,  particularly  as  a more  common  spelling  was 
slied,  and  that  both  might  be  forms  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sceat.  Prof.  Skbat  ridiculed  this,  because 
sceat  means  sheet.  Now  this  I was  aware  of,  but 
thought  that,  as  a sheet  implies  something  ex- 
tended or  spread  out,  the  fundamental  idea  of 
shade  might  be  connected  with  it.  I cannot  see 
the  use  of  ridicule  in  such  an  inquiry,  but  should 
like  to  see  some  light  thrown  upon  the  matter. 
Prof.  Skeat  is  a very  high  authority,  but  he  has 
not  yet  stated  that  shete  and  holt  are  connected. 
I have  never  seen  Okeshed  spelled  with  the  last 
syllable  as  holt ; whilst  I believe  the  orthography 
Oxshott  on  the  direction  posts  is  very  recent. 

If  not  taking  up  too  much  space,  I should  like 
also  to  inquire  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
a small  place  near  Greenhithe,  in  Kent,  called 
Knockholt.  A few  weeks  ago  I showed  that  the 
village  near  Sevenoaks,  now  generally  called  by 
that  name,  should  really  be  Nockholt,  the  date  of 
the  mistake  being  about  seventy  years  ago.  But 
the  smaller  place  near  Greenhithe  is  really  (to 
judge  by  the  map  in  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent) 
Knockholt.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Swanscombe, 
a word  said  to  be  derived  from  the  camp  of  Swend 
(to  use  Mr.  Freeman’s  spelling  of  the  name  of 
Cnut’s  father).  I am  learning  caution  in  sug- 
gestion, but  I should  like  to  know  the  signification 
of  the  syllable  Knock  in  the  word.  Holt  is,  of 
course,  wood,  a locality  I should  like  now  to  get 
out  of.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheatb. 

I am  glad  that  Mr.  Lynn  has  directed  attention 
to  the  vile  modern  vulgarism  of  pronouncing  Elt- 
ham,  Grantham,  and  Lewisham,  El-tham,  Gran- 
tham, Leivi-sham.  There  are  two  villages  in  this 
neighbourhood  called  respectively  Cleatham  and 
Elsham.  The  old  inhabitants,  poor  and  rich, 
always  pronounced  them  properly  ; but,  as  I have 
heard,  some  forty  years  ago  certain  persons  came 
from  the  South  who,  shocked  at  the  ignorant 
rusticity  of  the  natives,  undertook  to  correct  them, 
and  carefully  pointed  out  that  the  genteel  way  of 
talking  was  to  say  Clea-tham,  and  El-sham.  A 
very  ignorant  person,  who  was  for  a short  time  my 
tutor  in  or  about  the  year  1846,  dwelt  strongly 
upon  this,  and  as  I dreaded  that  he  would  enforce 
his  philological  heresy  with  the  stick,  I became 
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'for  a time  an  “occasional  conformist.”  At  all 
.'other  times  I have  used  the  provincial  manner,  as 
I believe  all  persons  hereabouts  yet  do  who  have 
, not  been  carefully  educated  to  the  contrary. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Botteaford  JIanor.  Brigg. 

Your  correspondent  X.  P.  D.  is  not  quite  correctly 
I informed  as  to  the  old  name  of  Hayward’s  Heath. 

' He  says  that  “ before  the  days  of  the  London  and 
I'  Brighton  Railway  that  locality  was  called  Heward’s 
' Holt.”  It  is  still  often  called  by  the  old  name  of 
il“ Heward’s  Hawth,”  or  “ Hoth,”  though  less 
i|  frequently  at  the  place  itself  than  elsewhere,  for 
the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  has  so  long  been 
vitiated  by  yells  of  “ Hayward’s  Heath  ! Dzeath  ! 

1 Dzeath  !”  at  the  railway  station,  that  the  good  old 
name  has  been  driven  to  take  refuge  among  the 
echoes  of  the  Southdown  hills. 

I W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston,  Hawkhurat. 

! “ Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,”  done 

I INTO  Latin  by  Spirits  (6*’'  S.  iii.  45). — The 
I original  Latin  version  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
I Arundines  Cami.  It  was  written  by  the  late 
Rev.  H.  Drury,  whose  spirit  it  must  have  been — if, 
indeed,  it  was  a spirit — that  gave  the  “independent 
writing  ” quoted  by  your  correspondent  C.  C.  M. 
The  good  Homer  is  said  to  have  nodded  occasion- 
ally, and  this  learned  spirit  seems  to  have  followed 
bis  example,  or  else  he  has  forgotten  some  of  his 
I Latin  in  the  Elysian  Fields  ; for  he,  or  the 
I medium  by  whose  agency  he  wrote,  has  made 
three  errors  in  the  four  lines  quoted.  They 
I should  run  thus  ; — 

I “ Mica,  mica,  parva  Stella  ; 

I Miror,  qusenam  sis  turn  bella ! 

Splendens  eminus  in  illo. 

Alba  velut  gemma,  ccelo.” 

Mr.  Drury  attributes  the  English  verses  to 
■Gammer  Gurton.  Julian  Marshall. 

“Legenda  Aurea”  (6^**  S.  iii.  148). — The 
i earliest  editions  of  this  work  are  without  date. 

I About  1470  is  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the 
I bl.ack  letter  edition,  usually  considered  the  first. 
Another  edition,  about  the  same  date,  not  black 
I letter,  was  printed  at  Tholos.a,  which  may  mean 
-either  Toulouse  or  Tolosa.  Very  many  editions 
I were  published  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Few  of 
I these  have  as  yet  much  value,  though  they  are 
1 naturally  sharing  the  rise  in  price  incidental  to  all 
■early  printed  books.  An  edition  in  black  letter 
was  published  in  Nuremberg  in  1476  in  Gothic. 
Is  H.  P.’s  copy  black  letter  ? 

! Joseph  Knight. 

If  H.  P.  has  correctly  stated  the  place  and  date 
of  his  copy  (viz.,  Nuremberg,  1474),  it  is  evidently 
a very  rare  edition,  neither  quoted  by  Ebers  nor 
by  Brunet.  According  to  Eber®  there  appeared 


six  different  editions  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine’s 
Aurea  Legenda,  without  d.ate,  from  about  1470 
till  1474,  the  first  dated  edition  given  by  Ebers 
and  Brunet  being  that  of  1475,  Par.,  which  was 
followed  by  that  of  1476  at  Nuremberg. 

H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

A Norwich  MS.  Sermon  (6^’*  S.  iii.  148). — 
Though  I cannot  make  much  of  the  queer  title 
of  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  discovered, 
I can  contribute  a scrap  of  information  about  its 
author.  Thomas  Reeve  was  a Norfolk  man  and 
a D.D.  of  Cambridge.  My  impression  is  he  was 
of  Gains  College,  but  I am  not  sure  ; he  was 
Rector  of  Colby  and  Alburgh,  in  this  county,  and 
of  St.  Vigors,  Fulbourne,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  ; 
he  was  a man  of  considerable  substance  and  a 
staunch  Royalist.  Walker  has  given  us  a very 
graphic  account,  furnished  to  him  by  a son  of  Dr. 
Reeve’s,  of  the  outrageous  brutality  shown  towards 
him  and  his  wife  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
ejected  from  his  living  on  August  13,  1643  ; his 
house  was  looted,  his  library  carried  away  in  carts, 
and  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 
After  suffering  imprisonment  and  various  perse- 
cutions for  many  years — during  which  his  private 
property  was  seized  by  the  malignants — he  lived 
to  see  the  Restoration,  and  on  June  23,  1660,  his 
petition  for  the  restitution  of  his  preferments  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Where  and 
when  he  died  I know  not.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Coles’s  MSS.  will  contain  some  particulars  of 
his  career.  He  was  preferred  to  Alburgh  in  1628. 
Walker  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  after  the  Restoration. 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

Letters  of  Dr.  .Johnson  : Charles  Con- 
greve (6“'  S.  iii.  126,  150).— For  some  notices  of 
this  clergyman,  of  the  old  portwine  school^  of 
divines— for,  says  Johnson,  “he  is  a very  pious 
man,  but  he  is  always  muddy,”— see  Boswell’s 
L'ife  of  Johnson,  vol.  vi.  pp.  41,  92,  93,  112  (Bell, 
1876).  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Solly  for  his  reply. 
The  letters  I have  range  from  April,  1755,  to 
March,  1776,  and  are  of  some  interest,  being  very 
characteristic  in  style.  H.  P. 

rWe  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q ” that  our  correspondent  has  most  kindly  pro- 
mised to  publish  these  letters  in  our  columns.] 

Cowley  and  Sprat  (6“*  S.  iii._128,  152).--It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Globe, 
for  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  received  character 
of  Cowley.  Mr.  Gosse,  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  says  of  him,  “ We  are  told  that  to  the 
end  of  his  days  he  never  summoned  up  courage  to 
speak  of  love  to  a single  woman  in  real  life.”  And 
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in  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary  it  is  said, 

“ Barnes  informs  us  ....  he  in  reality  was  in  love 
but  once,  and  then  never  had  the  resolution  to 
tell  his  passion.”  Edward  H.  Marshall. 
Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Darvell  Gadarn  (6*''  S.  iii.  87,  128). — On  the 
authority  of  Prof.  Eees,  in  his  essay  on  Welsh 
Saints,  he  was  the  son  of  Hy  wel  ab  Emyr  Llydaw  ; 
the  latter  personage  was  the  prince  of  a certain 
territory  of  Armorica,  and  nephew  to  St.  Ger- 
manus.  He  flourished  about  a.d.  464  to  500. 
There  are  no  less  than  twenty-three  of  his  de- 
scendants in  the  catalogue  of  Welsh  saints. 

Bookworm. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Kev.  A.  L.  Mathew, 

I have  been  referred  to  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  where  is  the  following 
article  : — 

“ Derfel,  or  Derfel  Gadarn,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  sixth 
century,  brother  of  Rhystud,  Sulien,  and  Cristiolus, 
other  Welsh  saints,  was  tlie  Founder  of  the  Church  of 
Llandderfel  in  Merionethshire,  from  whence  his  image, 
made  of  wood,  was  taken  and  burnt  at  Smithiield  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Reformation  ; commemorated  on  April  5 
(Roes,  Welsh  Saints,  221).” 

The  article  is  signed  “ C.  H.,”  which  are  the 
initials  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Hole. 

Mr.  Mathew  also  tells  me  that  there  is  a brief 
account  of  Darvel  in  E.  Williams’s  Eminent  Welsh- 
men (1852,  s.v.  “ Darvel  ”) 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

The  House  op  Kets  (6*'’  S.  iii.  28,  92). — 

“ The  Keys  or  Lower  House  of  the  Insular  Legislature 
are  twenty  four  ‘ men  of  the  Isle.’  They  had  till  a year 
ago  appellate  jurisdiction  in  Civil  Causes.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Manx  words  ‘ Kiare  as  feed,’  \.e.,four- 
and-iioenty.  Anciently  they  were  called  Taxiaxi,  from 
‘ Teagsag,’  Elders.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  con- 
stituted by  King  Orree,  or  Gorree,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  viz.,  ‘ Eight  for  the  Out  Isles  and 
Sixteen  for  the  Land  of  Man.’  They  were  till  recently 
self-elective  under  the  approbation  of  the  King  or  Lord 
of  the  Isle.  Within  the  last  year  they  have  become,  by 
a change  of  the  Constitution,  the  People's  Representatives. 
The  Clergy  are  not  forbidden  a Seat  in  the  House,  and 
one  of  them  has  been  elected  a Member  within  the 
present  year.” — The  Great  Stanley,  1867. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  legal  aud  judicial  arrangements  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  may  be  studied  in  E'isher’s  Digest,  3, 
5002  ; Petersdorf’s  Abridgment,  suppl.,  262  ; and 
the  cases  Re  Brown,  33  L.  J.,  N.S.,  Q.B.,  133  ; 
and  Christian  v.  Corsen,  1 P.  Wms.  329.  The 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  Man  are  given 
in  Stephen’s  Commentaries,  vol.  l,p.  113,  note  (ed. 
1868).  Some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  are  given  in  the  notes  to 
Scott’s  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 
Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 


CuTTS  Familt  S.  ii.  488  ; iii.  94). — There 
was  a branch  of  the  family  at  Gayton,  in  Nortliamp- 
tonshire,  which  ended  in  the  daughter  of  Eobert 
Cutts,  who  married  Eichard  Lockwood,  and  from 
whom  descend  the  Lockwoods  of  Kinghara, 
Chipping  Norton.  Arms,  Ermine,  a bend  engrailed 
sable,  charged  with  three  plates,  but  the  same 
crest  as  Sir  John  Cutts  of  Sheffield. 

H.  G.  Griffinhoofe. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6^*^  S.  iii.  109, 
138).— 

The  Hisl07-y  of  Sacrilege.— It  was  not  I who  was  the 
late  John  Mason  Neale’s  colleague,  as  stated  by  Mb. 
Randolph,  ante,  p.  138,  in  editing  this  book,  but  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Haskoll,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Benjamin  AVebb. 

(6t>'  S.  iii.  150.) 

Plymouth  in  an  Uproar.— S\\\s  trifling  and  insignificant 
comic  opera,  from  the  pen  of  a Mr.  Neville,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  appearance  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  before  the  town  of  Plymouth  iu  the 
summer  of  1779.  AVilliam  Plait. 

See  Gilliland’s  Dramatic  Mirror,  1808,  vol.  i. 

W.  Phillips. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6’''  S.  iii. 
150).— 

“ AVe  drank  the  Libyan,”  kc. 

From  Tennyson’s  Dream  of  Fair  Women ; only  it  was 
the  Libyan  “ sun,”  and  not  the  “ seer”  (whoever  he  may 
be),  who  was  thus  dealt  with.  Clk. 

“Like  leaves  on  trees,”  &c. 

Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  vi.  1.  181. 

Fkedk.  Rule. 

“ The  kisses  were  in  the  course  of  things. 

The  bite  was  a needless  addition.” 

These  lines  are  evidently  a translation  of  Heine's 
“Das  Schwbren  in  der  Ordnung  war 
Das  Bussen  war  iiberflussig,” 
which  are  the  last  lines  of  the  poem  beginning 
“ Mir  triiumte  wieder  der  alte  Traum.” 

Buck  der  Lieder,  p.  115. 

T.  0.  N. 

^(^ernaneattS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Domesday  Studies;  nn  Analysis  o.nd.  Digest  of  the 
Somerset  Revieiv,  By  Rev.  R.  W,  Eyton.  (Reeves  & 
Turner.) 

The  author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Shropshire  has  com- 
pleted a second  instalment  of  the  difficult  task  which  he 
has  imposed  on  himself,  and  in  which  we  cordially  wisb 
him  success,  with  some  misgivings  from  its  magnitude. 
It  is  his  avowed  ambition  to  reduce  the  interpretation 
of  Domesday  Book  to  an  exact  science,  by  applying  the 
same  principles  of  criticism  and  method  of  analysis  to 
the  whole  survey,  county  by  county.  He  began  with 
Dorset,  in  1878,  as  being  one  of  the  five  south-Avestern 
counties  which  were  surveyed  by  the  same  set  of  com- 
missioners, and  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  compare  the  Geld-Inquest  of  1084  with  the 
Domesday  Survey  of  10S6.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
know  that  his  studies  of  the  Somerset  Domesday  support 
and  confirm  the  conclusions  published  in  his  previous 
volume,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  hide  was  essentially 
I a holding  of  %incertain  area,  bearing  a fixed  aud  certa'cn 
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■f  'eiglit  of  taxation.  Tlje  land  surveyed  in  Somerset  was 
t f somewliat  poorer  quality  tlian  in  Dorset,  and  the  hide 
)•  I ccordingly  averaged  249S  acres  in  Somerset  against 
1 1 10  acres  iu  Dorset ; but  more  than  one-sixth  of  Somerset 
>i/a3  omitted  altogether  from  Domesday,  as  being  utterly 

!?aste  and  profitless  and  not  worth  measurement. 
Somerset  of  Domesday  was  distributed  iti  3,488  hides, 
alued  at  4,16D.  per  annum,  so  that  the  average  rent  of 
hide  was  li.  3s.  lO.W.  The  king  reserved  to  himself 
ne-fifth  of  the  whole  county;  churchmen  and  religious 
ouses,  with  their  vassals  and  dependents,  were  the 
wners  of  more  than  half;  and  the  remaining  three- 
enths  were  occupied  as  lay  fiefs,  held  by  twenty-four 
arons,  nine  king's  Serjeants,  ten  Franco-thanes,  and 
ighteen  Anglo-thanes.  The  greatest  landowners  among 
he  Churchmen  were  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and 
leoffrey  de  Mowbray,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  whose  re- 
peotive  possessions  amounted  to  one-eighth  and  one- 
enth  of  Somerset.  The  king’s  brother,  Robert,  Count 
T Moretain,  was  also  the  owner  of  a tenth,  but  his 
istates  were  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  any  other 
ayman,  and  were  almost  equal  to  the  collective  fiefs  of 
.Valter  de  Douai,  Roger  de  Corcello,  William  de  Mohun, 
-nd  Roger  Arundel,  who  were  the  four  greatest  land- 
iwners  amongst  the  Somersetshire  barons.  The  eighteen 
inglo-thanes  had  only  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  county  be- 
ween  them.  Mr.  Eyton's  analysis  of  the  Somerset  Domes- 
lay  is  tabulated  with  the  same  accuracy  and  minuteness 
vhich  were  conspicuous  in  his  digest  of  Dorset,  and  the 
ables  are  improved  by  the  valuable  addition  of  the  Domes- 
iay  value  of  every  manor.  The  summary  fills  forty-three 
rages,  and  the  labour  expended  on  it  can  scarcely  be 
tppreciated  by  those  who  have  never  attempted  inquiries 
of  the  same  nature.  They  will,  however,  be  of  permanent 
value,  and  will  literally  save  months  of  drudgery  to  future 
students  of  Domesday.  Mr.  Eyton  has  worked  on  virgin 
ground,  for  Collinson,  the  county  historian,  was  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a help,  seeing  that  it  was  the  exception 
when  he  blundered  right.  Mr.  Eyton’s  second  chapter 
has  a special  interest  and  attraction  for  genealogical 
readers,  for  his  schedule  of  landowners  brings  to  light 
a multitude  of  new  facts  in  the  descent  and  distribution 
of  the  Domesday  baronies  in  Somerset. 

Primitive  Folic  - Moots ; or,  Open-Air  AssemlUes  in 
Britain.  By  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.  (Sampson 
Low  & Co.) 

Mr.  Gomme,  well  known  among  the  lovers  of  folk-lore 
and  contributors  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  has  for  some  time  past 
devoted  much  of  his  untiring  zeal  in  historic  research  to 
an  interesting  but  difficult  period,  which  lies  so  far  back 
that  we  should  perhaps  best  call  it  the  dawn  of  history. 
That  open-air  assemblies  should  be  the  rule  of  archaic 
polities  is  so  natural  that  any  other  system  would  bear 
the  aspect  of  being  tbe  “ emendation  ” of  historians 
living  in  days  when  the  Agora,  the  BouR,  the  Thing, 
have  given  way  to  the  Parliament,  i.e.,  to  representation. 
So  far,  then,  Mr.  Gomme  is  amply  justified  in  his  high 
sense  of  the  historic  value  of  open-air  assemblies.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  point  is  one  requiring  for 
its  establishment  that  wide  induction  of  facts  which  Mr. 
Gomme  has  succeeded  in  placing  before  us  in  so  con- 
venient a compass,  rather  than  any  special  theory,  how- 
ever ingenious.  As  kings  and  bishops  have  sat  to  do 
right  to  all  men  under  a tree  or  in  a circle  of  standing 
stones,  so  also  have  sat  village  councils  and  folk-moots. 
^Ve  need  scarcely  remind  Mr.  Gomme’s  readers  how 
Joinville’s  “good  king’’  sat  under  an  oak,  holding  what 
might  be  called  his  patriarchal  court  of  justice,  of  which 
custom  St.  Louis  perhaps  afforded  the  latest  example  in 
mediteval  practice.  The  antiquity  of  such  courts, 
whether  held  by  king,  or  tribal  chief,  or  judge,  or  by  the 


tribe  or  nation  itself  in  Thing  or  Moot  assembled,  is  of 
course  unquestionable,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  unques- 
tioned. It  is  not  difficult  for  Mr.  Gomme  to  bring  for- 
ward examples  from  the  practice  of  early  Russia  as  well 
as  from  that  of  early  Britain.  He  might  even  have  gone 
further  afield,  and  reminded  us  that  what  is  reputed  to 
be  the  oldest  tree  in  Ceylon  is  one  beneath  whose  shade 
the  Oang  Sahhdiva,  or  council  of  village  elders,  has  met, 
seated  on  stone  seats,  through  century  upon  century  of 
Cinghalese  history.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  any 
theory  of  folk-moots,  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Gomme 
on  having  brought  together  a mass  of  useful  material 
lor  the  student  of  early  jiolitical  institutions.  Mr.  Gomme 
is  less  strong  in  his  philological  than  in  his  purely 
archasological  researches.  That  the  epithet  “ Law,”  for 
instance,  as  applied  to  a certain  class  of  hills,  indicates 
places  where  early  courts  were  held,  seems  scarcely  a 
serious  suggestion.  Some  of  the  other  Scottish  place- 
names  mentioned  are  not  quite  accurately  rendered. 
Thus,  on  p.  265,  “ Clack-a-mhoid”  is  given  where  “Clach” 
must  have  stood  in  the  original ; on  p,  272,  “ Elgonshire  ” 
takes  the  place  of  Elginshire. 

Arabian  Poetry  for  English  Readers.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  A.  Clouston.  (Triibner 

& Co.) 

Mr.  Clouston  has  done  good  service  to  the  non- 
Orientalist  literary  public  of  England  by  placing  before 
them  reprints  of  translations  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  Arabian  literature  of  olden  times,  the  translations 
themselves  being  the  work  of  men  of  acknowledged 
talent.  But  he  has  done  far  more  than  this  : he  has 
selected  with  refined  taste  and  judgment  from  numerous 
materials,  and  his  introduction,  special  prefaces,  and 
notes  in  the  appendix  display  a varied  erudition  and 
vast  research,  by  means  of  which  be  has  not  only  ex- 
plained the  theory  and  history  of  the  treasures  his 
collection  exhibits,  but,  by  giving  divers  parallel  passages 
from  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  classical 
writers,  and  by  tracing  many  of  the  ideas  to  Sanscrit 
sources  he  has  elucidated  in  a most  striking  manner  the 
force  of  the  well-known  motto,  “Ex  Oriente  lux.” 

Besides  Sir  William  Jones’s  version  of  the  Mn'allaqdt, 
shorter  poems,  translated  into  English  verse  by  J.  D. 
Carlyle,  are  reprinted  with  illustrative  remarks,  and  an 
epitome  of  Hamilton’s  translation  of  the  celebrated 
Bedouin  romance  of  Antar,  offering  signal  examples  of 
tender  and  beautiful  bursts  of  poetry,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  finest  passages  of  that  redoubtable 
hero’s  prize  poem.  The  learned  Oriental  scholar,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Redhouse,  also  lends  a lustre  to,  and  enhances  the 
value  of,  this  choice  Arabian  anthology  by  translations, 
with  notes  on  obscure  passages,  of  Kdb’s  Burda,  or  The 
Mantle,  a poem  of  the  seventh  century  ; of  El-Busiri’s 
poem  of  the  eleventh  century,  neither  of  which  has  been 
published  before  in  English;  and  by  a literal  translation 
of  the  famous  Lamiyat  poem  of  the  foreigner  by  El- 
Tugrai. 

This  interesting  miscellany  is  rendered  still  more 
harmonious  and  complete  by  extracts  from  Major 
AV.  F.  Prideaux’s  Lay  of  the  Himyarites,  of  which 
twenty-five  copies  only  were  printed,  and  extracts  from 
the  poet  Omar,  by  Mr.  W.  Gifford  Palgrave;  by  an 
instructive  paper,  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Payne,  on  the 
prosody  of  the  Arabs,  with  specimens  of  poetry  from 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  and  by  a frontispiece, 
lithographed  in  fac-simile  of  a page  of  a beautifully 
illuminated  Arabian  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  AV.  Gibb,  w’hose  translation,  in  the  original  rnetre 
and  rhyme,  of  Mesihi’s  Ode  on  Spring  embellishes 
pp. '440-3  of  the  appendix.  A judicious  compilation, 
so  skilfully  put  together,  so  well  interwoven,  so 
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learnedly  illustrated,  and  in  such  simple  language, 
justly  entitles  the  editor  to  the  thanks  of  the  uninitiated 
in  Eastern  literature.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
spelling  of  Arabic  j)ropcr  names  throughout  the  w'ork 
ought  not  to  be  considered  an  imperfection,  as  every 
eminent  Arabist  has  his  own  favourite  system  of  trans- 
litera.tion,  which  Mr.  Clouston  very  properly  retains  in 
each  case.  Mr.  Clouston  has  nobly  performed  his  self- 
allotted  task.  Arabian  l^oetry  for  Jinglish  Readers  has 
met  with  the  patronage  it  deserves.  Already  it  is 
among  the  literary  treasures  of  public  libraries,  already 
its  perusal  is  whiling  away  the  leisure  hours  of  men  of 
title,  rank,  and  talent,  of  men  of  mark,  of  light  and 
learning. 

Calendar  of  Slate  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,  of  the 

Reign,  of  James  /.,  1615-1625.  Edited  hy  the  late 

Kev.  C.  W.  Russell,  1).D.,  and  John  D.  Prendergast. 

(Longmans  & Co.) 

The  publication  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed  by  the 
deplorable  accident  which  happened  three  years  ago  to 
one  of  the  joint  editors.  Dr.  Russell,  the  President  of 
Maynooth.was  thrown  from  his  horse  close  to  the  college 
gate  on  May  16,  1877,  and  although  his  partial  recovery 
for  a time  gave  ground  for  hoping  that  he  would  soon 
resume  his  work,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  his  fall  on 
February  26,  1880.  The  loss  to  Irish  historical  litera- 
ture will  not  easily  be  repaired,  for  .Dr.  Russell’s  candour 
and  moderation  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  national  records,  and  commanded  equal 
respect  from  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  is  a standing 
testimony  to  his  acknowledged  fairness  of  judgment  that 
those  who  clamoured  for  Mr.  Turnbull’s  resignation  were 
contented  to  entrust  to  the  President  of  Maynooth  the 
duty  of  calendaring  the  Records  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  documents  con- 
tained in  vol.  V.  extend  over  a period  of  ten  years, 
1615-25,  and  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
plantations  in  Connaught  and  Leinster,  undertaken  by 
Lord  Deputies  St.  John  and  Falkland  in  imitation  of 
Chichester’s  plantation  of  Ulster,  which  was  the  great 
event  of  this  reign.  The  discontent  of  the  native  pro- 
prietors broke  out  in  a series  of  conspiracies  and  dis- 
turbances, which  were  put  down  with  merciless  rigour, 
for  confessions  of  guilt  were  extracted  from  the  con- 
spirators hy  the  application  of  torture.  Amongst  the 
interesting  papers  printed  in  this  volume  is  a muster  roll 
of  all  the  undertakers,  servitors,  and  natives  of  Ulster  in 
1618,  with  the  acreage  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
the  arras  at  their  disposal ; and  also  a survey  of  London- 
derry in  1622,  as  it  was  distributed  between  the  different 
companies  of  the  City  of  London. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  English  caricatures  exhibited 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club,  Myrtle  Street, 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  The  contributors  to  the 
exhibition  were  Mr.  Joseph  Grego,  whose  exhaustive 
volumes  on  Rowlandson  were  not  long  since  reviewed 
in  these  pages,  Mr.  Julius  Franks,  Mr.  Capron,  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Dr.  John  INewton,  of  Liverpool,  who  has  also 
prefixed  a brief  and  interesting  introduction  to  the  book. 
One  anecdote  in  this,  as  bearing  on  an  unrecognized 
merit  of  caricature,  is  worth  preserving  here.  “ AVhen  it 
was  proposed,”  says  Dr.  Newton,  “to  erect  a statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  portrait  selected  as  most  character- 
istic in  its  resemblance,  as  most  distinctly  preserving  his 
natural  expression,  was  found  in  a humorous  cartoon  by 
John  Leech,  published  in  Punch,  and  from  this  likeness 
the  head  was  accordingly  modelled.”  The  exhibition 
appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  rich  in  the  works  of 
Rowlandson,  Gillray,  and  the  Cruikshanks  (father  and 
son).  There  is  a great  deal  of  useful  information  in  the 


catalogue,  which  is  rendered  more  attractive  by  the 
addition  of  several  woodcuts. 


fjDttrr^  to  (larrc^ponffEntS. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

C.  L.  AV. — No  parallel  work  exists,  so  far  as  we  know. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  you  would  find  matter  of 
use  to  you  in  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  the  Earls  of  Granard, 
Shirley’s  Monaghan,  the  Irish  pedigrees  in  Burke’s 
Landed  Gentry,  and  in  O’Hart’s  Irish  Pedigrees,  as  well 
as  in  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
and  the  various  printed  Records  and  State  Papers 
relating  to  Ireland. 

C.  S. — The  best  general  principle  to  which  we  can 
refer  you  is  that  which  you  will  find  laid  down  in  the 
Rules  of  Precedence  in  Burke’s  Peerage,  viz.,  “ It  is 
men’s  rank  that  confers  precedence.”  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  case  of  a courtesy  title,  Mary,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Reginald  Fitz-Argent,  W'ould  most  correctly  be 
called  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Reginald  Fitz-Argent.  But  in  the 
particular  case  in  point  we  should  have  thought  it 
better  to  have  disused  titles  as  much  as  possible,  and 
simply  to  have  described  her  as  Mary,  wife  of  Reginald 
Fitz-Argent.  To  call  her  the  Hon.  Mary,  when  she  is 
the  wife  of  an  earl’s  younger  son,  can  only  result,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  confusion  for  future  genealogical  students 
of  the  tablet  on  which  she  is  so  described. 

Hepaticds.  — See  Bonwick's  Who  are  the  Irish? 
(Bogue),  for  a very  condensed  account  of  the  Fenians  of 
Irish  legend.  (There  is  an  extensive  Fenian  literature, 
and  a sharp  Fenian  controversy.  Fionn  himself  you 
may  take  either  as  an  historical  character  or  an  epony- 
mous hero,  and  either  view  will  have  supporters. 

J.  H.  M. — The  case  is  one,  we  think,  in  which  custom, 
springing  out  of  a mode  of  judicial  designation  now 
confined  to  Scotland,  has  so  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of 
men,  that  any  attempt  to  use  the  title  of  peerage  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  English  literature  refuses  to 
know  Viscount  St.  Albans. 

Philip  H.  Lee. — AVe  sympathize  with  your  feeling, 
but  have  had  so  much  already  on  the  subject  that  we  are 
unable  to  reopen  a discussion  which  could  lead  to  no 
practical  result.  For  the  hymn  “ Rock  of  Agee,”  see 
“ N.  & Q.,”  4ti>  S.  vi.  220,  302,  397. 

E.  G.— AVe  have  not  the  type  necessary  for  producing 
your  cryptogram. 

F.  P. — For  a list  of  works  on  sword  play  see  “ N.  & Q.,”' 
5‘'>  S.  iv.  201,  242,  262,  303,  341,  414  ; v.  359. 

French  Reform.— Suited  rather  to  an  educational 
journal. 

H.  M.  R.  asks  whether  Edward  A.  Pollard’s  Southern 
History  of  the  American  War  was  ever  completed. 

T.  0.  N. — See  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Gustave 
Masson,  a.n,le,  p.  34. 

“Give  grass”  (ajifc,  p.  132). — In  the  second  line  of 
Col.  Fergusson’s  reply,  for  “ identical  ” read  parallel. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  MAGDALEN  MS.  OP  THE 
“IMITATION,”  1438. 

Amongst  the  treasures  of  the  MSS.  Room  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  there  is  one  which 
deserves  a more  minute  description  than  I could 
give  in  the  notes  on  the  college  library  which  I am 
preparing  for  “ N.  & Q.”;  and  as  it  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  hotly  disputed  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi, 
the  following  details  relating  to  it  may  be  accept- 
able to  your  readers.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  no 
account  of  this  MS.  has  been  published  beyond 
the  somewhat  misleading  description  (which  inserts 
the  name  of  a Kempis  in  the  title)  in  Mr.  Coxe’s 
Catalogus  Codd.  Manuscriptorum  qui  in  Collegiis 
Aulisque  Oxoniensibus  hodie  adservantur  (Cla- 
rendon. Press,  1852)  and  some  brief  notes  in  the 
Tablet  of  July  31, 1880  (pp.  139-40).  It  is  no  less 
than  a copy  of  the  Imitation  dated  November  29, 
1438,  without  the  name  of  the  author,  but  with 
the  name  of  the  transcriber,  John  Dygoun,  a 
recluse  of  Shene,  concerning  whom  I have  collected 
a few  particulars.  Its  importance  consists  in  its 
being  the  earliest  dated  MS.  of  that  work  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  the  earliest  known  at  all ; in  the 
absence  of  any  trace  of  the  name  of  Gersen,  Gerson, 


or  a Kempis ; and  in  the  peculiar  title  it  bears,  and 
the  fact  that  it  lacks  the  fourth  book  of  the  Imita- 
tion and  two  chapters  of  the  third.  The  volume 
(bound  in  white  leather)  in  which  it  is  contained  is 
No.  93  of  the  Latin  MSS.  in  the  MSS.  Room, 
and  contains  thirty -eight  distinct  tracts  and 
treatises,  of  which  two  are  by  Walter  Hilton,  a 
Carthusian  monk  of  Shene.  In  a list  of  contents, 
written  in  a contemporary  hand  on  the  fly-leaf, 
the  work  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  num- 
bered 27,  and  described  thus  : “ Item  tractatus 
optimus  de  musica  eccliastica  [sic]  et  de  interna 
consolatione  et  continet  xxviii.  fo.”  It  extends 
from  the  recto  of  folio  235  to  the  verso  of  folio  259 
{i.e.,  including  three  unnumbered  and  left  blank, 
exactly  twenty-eight  leaves),  and  is  guarded  with 
parchment,  as  are  also  some  other  treatises  in  the 
same  volume.  It  is  immediately  preceded  by  a 
“ Tractatus  de  Spiritualibus  Ascensionibus”  (attri- 
buted by  Pitseus  to  Walter  Hilton),  the  “ Reguia 
Aurea,”  and  a portion  of  a “ Brevis  Expositio 
Orationis  Dominicce,”  the  last  being  concluded  on 
the  recto  of  fol.  233,  this  transposition  being,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  date  as  the  MS.,  as  is  shown 
by  references  at  the  bottom  of  the  versos  of  ff.  232 
and  234.  Between  the  first-named  of  these  three 
treatises  and  the  “Reguia  Aurea”  (i.e.  on  the  page 
opposite  the  commencement  of  the  “De  Musica, 
Ecclesiastica  ”)  are  found  the  following  lines,  in 
the  same  handwriting  as  both  these  works  : — 

“ Explicit  hie  tractatus  maxime  edificaturus  scriptus 
per  Johannem  Dygoun  presbiterum  et  reclusum  reclu- 
sorii  regii  de  Schene  quintura,  anno  Domini  millesimo 
ccccxxxviiii.  mensis  Januarii  die  x.  dominica  littera 
currente  pro  tunc  per  C usque  ad  festum  Sancti  Matthie 
proximo  sequentis  et  tunc  erit  littera  B dominicalis,  et 
luna  currente  per  xvi.  circa  medium  anni  reclusionis 
ejus  quarti — anima  ejus  et  anime  omnium  fidelium  de- 
functorum  per  misericordiam  Domini  nostri  Jhesu  Christi 
in  pace  requiescant.  Amen  Jhesu  for  your  most  mercyful 
mercy.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen.  Jhesu  mercy.  Lady  Mary 
help.  Amen.  Sancta  Ursula  cum  chohorte  [sic]  tua 
ora  pro  nobis  ! ” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  verso  of  fol.  234  are  the 
words  “ De  Amore  Solitudinis”  (title  of  cap.  xx.  of 
the  Imitation),  thus  introducing  the  next  treatise. 

The  outer  edge  of  fol.  235  is  much  injured  by 
damp,  but  fortunately  this  interferes  but  slightly 
with  the  table  of  contents — “Capitula  p’  ordino 
alphabeti  de  musica  eccliastica.”  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  of  book  i.  of  the  Imitation  then  follow, 
and  are  numbered  in  alphabetical  order,  the  usual 
numbering  being  also  added,  in  apparently  the 
same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  table  of  contents. 
After  the  words  “Expliciunt  capitula.  Jam  chsequ 
incipit  liber  de  musica  eccliastica”  come  the 
chapters  of  book  i.  arranged  in  the  usual  order. 
On  fol.  241  verso,  after  the  last  words  of  book  i., 
and  in  the  same  handwriting,  comes  the  following 
note,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  by  the  ancient 
delineation  of  a finger,  and  which  is,  for  our  pur- 
pose, the  most  important  part  of  the  MS.  : — 
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“ Explicit  liber  de  musica  eccliastica.  Deo  gratias. 
finis  insci'iptui  el'uit.  anno  Domini  millesimo  ccccxxxviiD 
mensis  Novembris  die  penultiap’  Jolmem  Dygou’  qnintu’ 
reclusu’  reclusorii  regii  de  Scbene  prope  Bedlehein  cuj’ 
a'ie  [=aniin8e]  p’picieD  ill’s  benedictus  fructus  gloriose 
ventris  Marie  virginis.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

Cognomen  Dygoii’  p’prin’  no"q  Johnes 
omne  q’  est  riicliil  est  preter  amare  deu'.” 

After  fol.  241  comes  a blank  leaf,  -which  has  a 
curious  water-mark,  something  like  a lily.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  verso  are  the  next  words  of  book  ii. 
(title  of  cap.  vii.),  in  the  same  writing  as  the 
similar  note  on  fol.  234  verso.  On  fol.  242  recto 
begins  a handwriting  which  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  book  i.,  which  I imagine,  from  its 
smallness  and  neatness,  to  be  that  of  a scribe,  but 
which  viay  be  Dygoun’s  hand  with  a new  pen. 
The  title  is  thus  given ; “ De  musica  eccliastica 
liber  sc’da.  Incipit  sc’da  pars  Ammoniconu’ 
valde  ad  interiora  tr’hentiu’.”  As  before,  the 
titles  of  the  chapters  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  with  double  numbering,  and  the 
chapters  themselves  follow  in  the  usual  order. 
The  two  handwritings  alternate  throughout  this 
book ; that  which  appears  in  the  first  book,  which 
is  presumably  Dygoun’s  own,  and  may  be  called 
the  first  hand,  appearing  in  the  following  places 
(though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  mark  the  point 
where  one  ceases  and  the  other  commences) : 
cap.  iii.,  from  “Habe  ergo  primum”  to  end  of 
chapter  and  title  of  cap.  iv.  ; in  cap.  vi.,  from 
“mundi  gloriam”  to  the  end;  in  cap.  ix.,  from 
“ si  sis  hillaris”  to  “ nec  inaniter”;  and  in  cap.  xii., 
from  “ quamdiu  grave  tibi  est  ” to  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  end  of  book  ii.,  on  fol.  245  recto,  is 
marked  by  the  words  “Expliciunt  exteriores  [sfc] 
ad  interiora  trahentes.” 

Fol.  245  verso  and  the  whole  of  the  next  leaf 
are  blank.  The  upper  part  of  the  recto  of  fol.  246 
is  occupied  by  an  incomplete,  though  more  sys- 
tematic, list  of  contents  of  book  iii.,  headed  by 
the  title  “Hie  Incipiunt  capitula  tertie  partis 
buj^  libri  que  tract’  de  int’rna  consolat’one.”  The 
compiler  of  the  list  has  not  gone  beyond  C in  his 
alphabetical  arrangement,  the  title  of  each  chapter 
having  up  to  this  point  the  double  numbering. 
On  the  verso  of  fol.  246  are  the  words  “ In- 
cipit 3“-  pars  huj®  lib”  de  interna  consolat’one.” 
Then  follow  the  chapters  in  the  usual  order,  but 
with  two  peculiarities  : each  “Oratio”  is  reckoned 
and  numbered  as  a separate  chapter,  and  chapters 
ivi.  and  lix.  are  wanting,  the  latter  being  supplied 
on  ff.  259  and  260  in  a seventeenth  century  hand. 
The  handwriting  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  book  ii.,  the  following  portions  being  in 
the  “ first  ” or  Dygoun’s  hand  : in  cap.  xiii.,  from 
“quid  habes  homo  inanis”to  the  bottom  of  the 
leaf  (in  cap.  xiv.),  “ 0 pelagus  intransmu-  ” (the 
word  being  continued  “ tabile  ” on  the  verso  in  the 
second  hand);  perhaps  in  cap.  xxi.  from  “Super 
omne  meritum  ” to  “ te  non  viso  nec  plene  in 


cap,  xxiii.,  from  “ non  deberet  tarn  facilis”  to  end 
of  the  chapter  (including  the  two  “ Orationes  ”) 
and  title  of  next  chapter  ; and  from  beginning  of 
cap.  xxvii.  right  on  to  the  close  of  cap.  Iviii.,  “ in 
veritate  ambulatis.”  Cap.  lix.,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  supplied  in  a much  later  hand  ; but,  as 
the  folio  on  which  it  was  written  must  have  been 
originally  left  blank,  it  still  remains  a little  un- 
certain whether  the  writer  meant  to  close  his  work 
at  that  point  or  not,  though  the  entry  in  the  index 
that  the  treatise  contained  “ xxviii  folia,”  seems  to 
show  that  it  must  originally  have  ended  here.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  seven  folios  of 
four  pages  each  (or  31  eight-page  sheets)  are  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  have  originally  formed 
a separate  volume.  This  fact,  and  the  occurrence 
of  a blank  leaf  after  each  of  the  three  books,  go 
far  to  show  that  the  original  MS.  was  not  meant 
to  be  continued,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  “ Explicit”  to  book  iii. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

(To  he  continued.) 


RECRUITING  FOR  THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY 
IN  1767. 

The  following  letters,  copies  of  the  originals 
in  my  possession,  may  be  worth  preserving  in 
“ N.  & Q.” 

St.  James’s,  August  7tl),  1767. 

Sir, — His  Majesty  has  received  a Letter  by  the  Post 
from  one  James  Richardson,  an  English  Sailor,  who, 
above  a twelve  Month  ago,  was  jiartly  by  Force  partly 
by  Terror,  inlisted  in  the  Prussian  Service.  As  the 
King’s  Disposition  inclines  him  to  lend  an  Ear  to  the 
Complaints  of  the  meanest  of  his  Subjects,  he  perused 
this  Letter  with  attention  ; and  finding  in  it  a remark- 
able Air  of  Truth  & Sincerity  be  directed  me  to  transmit 
it  to  You  that  You  may  make  Enquiry  concerning  it’s 
Grounds  and  Foundation.  If  the  poor  Man’s  Narrative  be 
found  conformable  to  fact,  & if  he  be  inlisted  otherwise 
than  from  his  free  Choice  it  is  His  Majesty’s  Pleasure, 
that  You  make  Application  in  his  Behalf  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  & recover  him  his  Liberty. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Correspondence  with  which 
You  have  favor’d  me,  I am  directed  to  express  to  you 
His  Majesty’s  Satisfaction  in  Your  Intelligence.  Every 
thing  is  in  a profound  Tranquility  between  the  two 
Courts,  & indeed  over  all  Europe  except  in  Poland, 
where  I hope  as  well  as  You  do,  that  affairs  will  soon 
come  to  a Composure:  This  happy  Situation  is  the 
Cause,  that  iny  Dispatches  to  You  are  so  rare  and  con- 
tain so  little  matter  of  Importance. 

I am  with  great  Truth  & Regard,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

H.  S.  Conway.* 

Sir  Andrew  Mitchel  f 


[*  Gen.  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  second  son  of 
the  fi'rst  Lord  Conway,  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
Germany  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  1761; 
Secretary  of  State,  1765-8.] 

[t  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  K.B.,  sent  to  Berlin  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  1753;  came  to  England  for  his  health, 
1765;  returned  to  Berlin,  1766,  and  died  there,  1771.] 
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Sir, — the  inscerted  comes  with  my  dutyfull  Seruice  to 
your  honered  and  moast  Soveren  mayjesty  hopeing  that 
your  mayjesty  will  pardon  my  bouldness  and  exkeapt  of 
those  few  Lines  iara  perswaded  with  gentlemen  of 
qualyty  to  make  my  unfortriet  fate  known  and  on  what 
coridittion  a came  into  this  Land  i am  aseaman  bred  and 
born  in  whitewell  near  york  Getty  in  yorksbire  James 
Richardson  is  my  name  born  of  powr  parrents  sewrd 
eightyears  Buttyfully  to  John  Besswickof  Scareborough 
in  the  coasting  and  mashent  service  but  notwithstanding 
my  Supperyours  always  gave  me  agood  carrackter  but 
now  my  unlortenate  fate  was  to  be  trapand  in  this  land 
and  to  give  the  trutli  to  your  mayjisty  how  and  in  what 
maner  icame  into  the  king  of  prousias  dyminions  isaild 
from  london  to  raemell  in  squiress  mailing  ships  of  scare- 
borough  i hath  been  fife  years  in  his  sons  and  bis  sliiping 
and  on  may  the  20lh  1760  in  the  afternoon  i went  on 
shore  with  fowr  men  more  to  tacke  a walk  and  vue  the 
fashons  of  the  country  and  being  warm  weather  we  went 
into  a publick  house  to  get  adraft  of  brandy  and  warter 
and  the  landlord  askt  me  to  tack  a walk  in  to  a country 
town  about  fowr  ingliesh  miles  from  mcmell  and  not 
thinking  anny  ill  that  the  man  would  do  to  me  iwent 
with  him  and  his  wife  my  commarades  seming  verry 
easey  about  with  me  thay  SUiyd  behind  and  at  nine  of 
clock  ihired  a farmer  and  his  waggon  bein  the  fashon  to 
ride  in  litle  waggons  to  bring  me  and  the  landlord  back 
came  three  men  and  asked  me  to  let  them  ride  they  towl 
me  that  they  lived  in  memmell  but  when  by  memmell 
gates  iwanted  to  get  out  and  dishcharge  the  waggon  but 
they  bounded  me  fast  hand  and  feet  with  lines  and 
carryed  me  to  Cenesbourg  to  the  revew  and  sould  me  for 
fifty  Doalloars  to  captain  Kabinnights  companny  in 
genarall  tallabourn  riggiment  on  foot  ihath  written  to 
his  mayjisty  king  of  prows  in  berlien  4 letters  and  to  my 
parrents  but  cannot  get  one  out  of  the  country  for  the 
head  genarralls  in  this  part  of  the  cointry  hath  given 
strick  orders  to  the  posts  not  to  let  anny  pass  but  what 
must  com  into  thare  hands  so  that  aman  may  write 
untill  he  is  gray  headed  before  he  can  get  one  seafe  the 
genarall  hath  written  me  down  to  go  under  the  life  gard 
but  the  captain  towld  him  that  i wass  and  inglissh  man 
idont  think  he  will  send  me  away  for  if  iget  once  to 
berlien  ishall  get  my  dishcharge  for  the  king  he  wil  not 
allow  anny  man  to  serve  him  without  he  corns  with  a 
good  will  iwas  four  Dayes  in  the  camps  before  they  could 
get  me  to  swear  thay  threatned  me  with  imprisonment 
for  term  of  life  and  to  live  on  bread  and  warter  and  not 
understaning  the  laws  of  this  land  idid  Swear  to  stand 
good  for  no  longer  then  i can  getaway  blessed  be  god  i 
am  not  yoused  ill  for  when  thare  own  contrymen  they 
flog  brouse  and  beat  with  a stick  thay  give  me  a good 
word  but  when  i am  alone  ifreat  and  cry  to  that  con- 
dishon  that  ilay  Scick  for  ten  weeks  togeather  to  think 
that  i am  stole  away  from  my  native  land  in  suchamaner 
and  no  hopes  of  geting  clear  at  all  averry  honorowhle 
ould  gentleman  amarchant  from  ingland  hath  tould 
me  that  it  would  be  the  only  way  for  to  send  your 
mayjiesty  those  few  lines  being  aman  born  of  powr 
parrants  and  hath  towld  me  that  when  your  highness 
pleases  to  send  sum  of  your  subjects  to  berlien  on  your 
own  account  to  write  tow  or  thiee  lines  to  his  present 
mayjesty  on  my  behalf  it  will  be  of  agreat  service  in 
geting  my  discharge  and  for  the  good  your  mayjesty 
will  do  for  me  iam  willing  to  obbay  and  serve  your 
mayjesty  ather  by  land  or  Sea  so  long  as  breth  remained 
and  ihope  and  pray  to  my  macker  for  your  hieness  to 
forgive  and  pardon  me  if  ihath  written  anny  thing  amiss 
for  ihath  partly  for  goten  my  mothers  toungue  and  to 
indight  my  letters  in  adeascente  maner  this  letter  imust 
smugle  away  in  to  an  ingleshmans  hands  that  none  of 
the  ofifiseeai’s  catsh  me  with  this  letter  iam  28  years  of 


agge  and  5 foot  aleaven  in  hight  and  so  no  more  at  pre- 
saiit  but  remain  in  prays  to  the  allmighty  for  your 
mayjestys  long  rean  and  in  peace  with  all  men 

James  Richardson. 

From  the  revow  in  camps  in  Conesbourg  IKonigsbergl 
may  the  31th  1767.  ^ ej 

toallenbdurn  is  the  gennarralls  name  in  Captains 
Rabynights  company  on  i(tot  our  winterss  quarters  is  in 
anglebourg  15  duch  miles  from  cenesbourg. 

For  his  Prescent  mayjesty  King  George  y third 
London. 

George  Ellis. 

St  John's  Wood. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SKATING. 

(Concluded  from  p.  144.) 

21.  Jones  (Robert)  and  W E Cormack,  The  art  of 
skating  practically  explaineil.  [By  R.  J.,  edited  with 
omissions,  alterations,  and  adilitions  by  W.  E.  C.]  With 
plates. ..London,  Baily  Brothers,  3,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  On  wrapper:  A H Baily  & Co. ..1865. 
Price  one  shilling.  8vo.  pp.  40,  5 plates. 

22.  Anonymous.  Notes  on  skating,  chiefly  personal. 
Rivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  1866.  4to. 
Title-leaf  and  12  plates.  Wrapper  title : Skating  sketches. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

23.  Emrich  (F.).  Anleitung  znm  schlittschuhlaufen 
von  F.  Emrich.  [Device.]  Berlin,  1866.  Im  selbst- 
verlage  des  verfassers.  Louisenstrasse,  No.  4.  Druck 
von  W.  Weyerlein  in  Berlin,  Krone  ns  trasse,  33.  16mo. 
pp.  32  (20  engravings).  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

24.  Zahler  (Julius).  Das  schlittschuhlaufen.  Fiir 
jung  und  alt  beiderlei  geschlechts  methodisch  dargestellt 
von  Julius  ZUhler,  oberlehrer  am  Vitzthuin’schen  Gymna- 
sium in  Dresden.  Mit  63  in  den  text  gedruckten  figuren. 
Leipzig,  verlagsbuchbandlung  von  J.  J.  Weber,  1866. 
16mo.  pp.  m-124.  Brit  Mus.  Lib. 

25  and  26.  Gill  (Edward  L.).  The  skater’s  manual; 
a complete  guide  to  the  art  of  skating.  Revised  edition, 
illustrated.  By  Edward  L.  Gill,  of  the  New  York  Skat- 
itig  Club.  New  York,  Andrew  W.  Peck  & Co.,  pub- 
lishers, 105,  Nassau  Street.  The  New  York  Printing  Co., 
1867.  16mo.  pp.  48,  10  cents.  Being  No.  1 of  “ Andrew 
Peck  & Co.’s  Series  of  Out-door  'ports.”  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 
I have  failed  to  find  a record  of  the  original  edition. 

27.  Swift  (Frank)  and  Marvin  R.  Clark.  The  skater’s 
text-book.  By  Frank  Swift,  champion  of  America,  and 
Marvin  R.  Clark,  the  noted  skating  critic.  New  York. 
J.  A.  Gray  & Green,  printers,  16  & 18,  Jacob  Street, 
New  York,  1868.  12mo.  pp.  2 + 116.  Price  50  cents, 
paper.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

28.  Anderson  (George).  The  art  of  skating;  contain- 
ing ma,ny  figures  never  previously  described,  with  illus- 
trations, diagrams,  and  plain  directions  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  most  difficult  and  elegant  movements.  By 
George  Anderson  (“  Cycles”),  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Glasgow  Skating  Club.  Second  edition.  London, 
Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand,  W.C.,  1868.  8vo.  pp.  8+72, 
8 plates.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

29.  A’^andervell  (Henry  Eugene)  and  Thomas  Maxwell 
Witham.  A system  of  figure  skating.  Being  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art  as  developed  in  England,  with  a 
glance  at  its  origin  and  history.  By  H.  E.  Vandervell 
and  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  members  of  the  London  Skating 
Club.  London,  Macmillan  & Co.,  1869.  The  right  of 
translation  and  reproduction  is  reserved.  R.  Clay,  Sons 
& Taylor,  printers.  Bread  Street  Hill,  London.  8vo. 
pp.  20+266.  4 double  plates.  6s.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

30.  Vandervell  (H.  E.)  and  T.  M.  Witham.  A system 
of  figure  skating.  Being  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
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art  as  developed  in  England,  with  a glance  at  its  origin 
and  history.  By  H.  E.  Vandervell  and  T.  Maxwell 
Witliam,  members  of  the  London  Skating  Club.  London, 
Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand,  1873.  The  right  of  translation 
and  reproduction  is  reserved.  R.  Clay,  Sons  & Taylor, 
printers.  Bread  Street  Hill.  London,  8vo.  pp.  20+266, 
4 double  plates.  A second  issue  of  the  first  edition,  with 
a new  title  leaf.  Brit  Mus.  Lib. 

31.  Anderson  (George).  The  art  of  skating ; contain- 
ing many  figures  never  previously  described,  with  illus- 
trations, diagrams,  and  plain  directions  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  most  difficult  and  elegant  movements.  By 
George  Anderson  (“Cyclos"),  vice-president  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Skating  Club,  and  for  many  years  pre- 
sident of  the  Glasgow  Skating  Club.  Third  edition. 
London,  Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand,  W.C.,  1873.  8vo. 
pp.  10+82,  10  plates.  2s.  6d.  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

32.  Vandervell  (H.  E.)  and  T.  M.Witham.  A system 
of  figure  skating.  Being  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
art  as  developed  in  England,  with  a glance  at  its  origin 
and  history.  By  H.  E.  Vandervell  and  T.  Maxwell 
Witliam,  members  of  the  London  Skating  Club.  Second 
edition.  London,  Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand,  1874.  R.  Clay, 
Sons  & Taylor,  printers.  Bread  Street  Hill,  London.  8vo. 
pp.  20+262  and  errata  leaf.  4 double  plates. 

33.  Vandervell  (H.  E.)  and  T.  M.  Witliam.  A system 
of  figure  skating.  Being  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
art  as  developed  in  England,  with  a glance  at  its  origin 
and  history.  By  H.  E.  Vandervell  and  T.  Maxwell 
Witliam,  members  of  the  London  Skating  Club.  Third 
edition.  London,  Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand  [Jan.  2S], 
1880.  The  right  of  translation  and  reproduction  is 
reserved.  R.  Clay,  Sons  & Taylor,  printers.  8vo. 
pp.  16  + 304,  150  drawings  with  the  text. 

34.  Anderson  (George).  The  art  of  skating  ; with 
illustrations,  diagrams,  and  plain  directions  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  most  difficult  and  graceful  move- 
ments. By  George  Anderson  (“  Cyclos  ”).  vice-president 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Skating  Club,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Glasgow  Skating  Club.  Fourth  edition. 
London,  Horace  Cox,  The  Field  Office,  346,  Strand, 
W.C.,  1880.  8vo.  pp.  10+84,  9 plates.  2s.  6d. 

Information  is  desired  respecting — 

35.  A pamphlet  on  skating  published  at  Belfast  a long 
time  ago,  referred  to  in  preface  of  No.  15  above. 

_ 36.  A pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Covilbeaux,  entitled  Pa- 
tinotechnie  ; on,  Manuel  du  Patineur. 

Fred.  W.  Foster. 


Balfour  of  Burleigh,  not  Burley. — Within 
the  last  few  days,  at  a dinner  given  by  his  tenantry 
in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  of  the  birth  of  the 
Master  of  Burleigh,  the  heir  to  the  dignity,  his 
lordship,  according  to  the  annexed  paragraph 
from  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  gave  a “ personal 
explanation”  which  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  most 
persons  have  till  now  laboured  under  the  identical 
mistake  into  wdiich  it  is  alleged  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  fell,  though  they  have  erred  in  good 
company,  it  would  seem  : — 

“Lord  Balfour  said  he  must  disclaim  the  credit  or 
blame,  as  each  one  might  choose  to  put  it,  of  being  the 
descendant  of  one  who  had  taken  the  life  of  an  arch- 
bishop. That  was  quite  a mistake,  and  was  a mistake 
that  many  of  his  friends  had  fallen  into.  No  less  a 


person  than  Archbishop  Tait  had  made  this  blunder  on 
the  occasion  of  another  celebration  in  which  his  lord- 
ship  was  interested.  The  Balfour  of  Burley  referred  to 
as  having  murdered  an  archbishop  was  a Lanarkshire 
man,  and  was  named  John  Balfour,  and  he  had  got  the 
name  ‘ Burley  ’ on  account  of  his  having  been  a lig 
man.  His  lordship,  after  making  an  explanation  as  to 
the  real  bearer  of  the  titles,  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was 
165  years  since  there  was  a Master  of  Burleigh,”  &c. 

In  the  notes  to  Old  Mortality  may  be  found 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  affair  in  ques- 
tion, but  they  do  not  quite  corroborate  Lord 
Balfour’s  explanation  of  the  name  “Burley.” 

On  the  refusal  of  Hackston  of  Eathillet  to  com- 
mand the  party  of  Covenanters  when  he  found 
that  slaughter  was  determined  upon,  seeing  he 
had  a personal  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
the  lead  was  unanimously  accorded  to  “John 
Balfour  of  Kinloch,  called  Burley,  who  was  Hack- 
ston’s  brother-in-law.”  The  portrait  of  this  man, 
as  given  in  the  book  from  which  it  is  understood 
Sir  Walter  Scott  took  his  details,  namely,  Scottish 
Worthies,  8vo.,  Leith,  1816,  is  such  as  may  well 
excuse  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  from  anxiety  to 
claim  kindred  with  him.  He  is  described  as 
“a  Utile  man,  squint-eyed,  and  of  a very  fierce  aspect . . , 

He  was  by  some  reckoned  none  of  the  most  religious, 
yet  he  was  always  reckoned  zealous  and  honest-hearted, 
courageous  in  every  enterprise,  and  a brave  soldier, 
seldom  any  escaping  that  came  into  his  hands.” 

Still,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Archbishop  Tait 
could  have  avoided  the  error  into  which  he  is  said 
to  have  fallen,  seeing  that  in  Burke’s  Peerage, 
before  the  dignity  was  restored  (see,  for  example, 
the  volume  for  1868),  “Balfour  of  Burley  and 
Kilwinning  ” is  said  to  be  claimed  by  Bruce  of 
Kennet,  the  descendant  of  Michael  Balfour  of 
Burley  temp.  James  VI.  Again,  in  Scott’s  novel 
the  Covenanting  hero  is  called  “Balfour  of  Burley.” 
Some  explanation  of  the  change  of  style  would  be 
interesting.  Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Mother  and  her 
First  Marriage. — Now  that  the  works  of  Car- 
lyle are  so  specially  the  objects  of  general  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a curious 
inadvertence  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  name  of  the  great  Protector’s  mother’s 
first  husband.  At  p.  30  (third  ed.)  Carlyle  says  : — 

“ Elizabeth  was  a young  widow  when  Robert  Crom- 
well married  her;  the  first  marriage,  to  one  AVilliam 
Lynne,  Esquire,  of  Bassingbourne,  in  Cambridgeshire,  V 
had  lasted  but  a year  ; husband  and  only  child  are 
buried  in  Ely  Cathedral,  where  their  monument  still 
stands.  The  date  of  their  deaths,  which  followed  near 
on  one  another,  is  1589.” 

But  at  p.  134  we  read  of  a house  in  Ely: — 

“ Likely  enough  Oliver  lived  hare;  likely  his  Grand-  4 
father  may  have  lived  here,  his  Mother  have  been  born 
here.  She  was  now  again  resident  here.  The  tomb  of 
her  first  husband  and  child,  Johannes  Lynne  and  poor 
little  Catharina  Lynne,  is  in  the  Cathedral  hard  by.” 
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These  two  passages  compared  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Mrs.  Eobert  Cromwell  {nee  Steward)  was 
first  married  to  William  or  to  John  Lynne.  Now 
the  monumental  inscription  is  given  in  Willis’s 
Survey  of  the  Cathedrals,  and  shows  that  he  was 
in  fact  William,  the  son  of  John,  and  that  he  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  on  July  22,  1589,  his 
little  daughter  following  him  on  March  17,  which 
would  then  be  reckoned  as  in  the  same  year, 
although  by  the  new  style  we  should  call  it  1590. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  ; — 

“Hie  inhumatus  jacet  optima)  Spei  Adolesceng, 
Gulielmus  Lynne  Generosus,  Filius  et  Hserea  apparens 
Johannis  Lynne  de  Bassingbourne  in  Co.  Cantahr.  Arm., 
qui  quidem  Gulielmus  iramatura  morte  peremptus  in 
ipso  iEtatis  flore  27  agens  Annum  22  die  Julii,  A. n.  1589, 
non  sine  summo  omnium  dolore,  ex  hac  Vita  placide 
migravit,  unicam  relinquens  Piliara,  Caiharinam  scilicet  ; 
quam  etiam  17  die  Martii  sequentis  praepropera  mors 
«adem  Naturae  lege  natam  sustulit  simulque  jam  cum 
Patre  ajterno  fruitur  gaudio : Posuit  Amoris  ergo  moes- 
tissima  illius  Conjux  ELizalelha  Pilia  Gulielmi  Steward 
Je  Ely  Armigeri.” 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Irish  Popular  Ballads. — I read  in  the  Daily 
News  of  Feb.  7 a report  of  a meeting  held  at 
Peckham  the  preceding  day,  to  protest  against  the 
passing  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  “ Coer- 
cion Bill  ” for  Ireland,  in  which  it  was  stated  that, 
after  the  meeting,  a large  number  of  persons  went 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  house  and  sang  “ Work,  boys, 
work.”  The  connexion  between  the  meeting  and 
the  song  is  not  apparent ; but  it  becomes  so  when 
we  remember  that  the  above-named  American  air 
(which  is  also  known  as  “ Tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 
the  boys  are  marching  ”)  has  been  wedded  to 
what  may  be  fairly  called  the  Irish  national  song 
at  the  present  time  — God  save  Ireland ; and 
it  was  doubtless  this  which  was  sung  on  the 
■occasion  referred  to.  The  song  itself  was  written 
by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  in  commemoration  of  the 
“ Manchester  martyrs,”  whose  exclamation,  “ God 
save  Ireland,”  when  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
■upon  them,  made  some  sensation  in  court  at  the 
time,  and  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  impress  a 
romantic  people. 

May  I take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  the  popular  Irish  ballads  of  the  present  day 
contain  features  which  may  make  them  of  con- 
siderable interest  hereafter  — notably  in  the 
frequency  with  which  current  politics  are  taken 
up  in  them  ? Of  course,  I do  not  refer  here  to  the 
so-called  Irish  ballads  which  are  sung  in  English 
•drawing-rooms  and  written  to  order  by  English 
people  ; nor  do  I mean  such  as  are  enshrined  in  the 
collections  of  Davis,  Gavan  Duffy,  and  the  like.  Two 
small  sixpenny  collections,  published  by  Cameron 
& Ferguson,  Glasgow,  and  entitled  The  Rising  of 
the  Moon  and  The  Exile  of  Erin,  contain  many 
of  these  popular  ballads,  most  of  which  are  anony- 


mous. Although  of  unequal  merit,  there  is  much 
fire  and  enthusiasm  in  nearly  all  of  them  ; and  it 
is  easy  to  realize  how  admirably  they  are  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  feelings  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  written.  I do  not  think  that 
we  in  England  are  wont  to  produce  ballads  of  this 
historical  tendency,  unless  “ We  don’t  want  to 
fight”  is  to  be  taken  as  a specimen,  in  which  case 
we  are  far  behind  the  Irish.  But  not  only  are  ’98 
and  its  woes  enshrined  in  these  Irish  songs,  but 
the  “ Manchester  martyrs,”  “ Eory  of  the  Hill,” 
and  the  like  are  commemorated,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  series  being,  I believe,  a Land 
League  ballad  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  called 
Griffith’s  Valuation.  For  the  benefit  of  “ those 
that  come  after  ” this  note  may,  perhaps,  find  a 
corner  in  “N  & Q.”  Jamus  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

“To  SET  BY  THE  EARS.” — The  following  pas- 
sage appears  to  be  worth  noting  as  indicating  the 
origin  of  this  phrase.  It  occurs  at  p.  351  of  Divi 
Britannici  : being  a Remark  ^ipon  the  Lives  of  all 
the  Kings  of  this  Isle  from  the  Year  of  the  World 
2855  unto  the  Year  of  Grace  1660,  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  Kt.  (father  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough). Sir  Winston,  a strong  Royalist,  is  de- 
scribing the  dissensions  amongst  the  Parliamentary 
party  after  the  king  had  fallen  into  their  hands  in 
1647 

“ Por  now  all  the  Doggs  fell  together  by  the  Ears  over 
the  Marybone.  The  Army  quarelled  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, they  with  one  another,  the  Commons  differed  from 
the  Lords,  the  Scots  divided  as  much  from  the  English, 
the  Presbyterians  from  the  Independants;  Great  was 
the  Dissention  amongst  the  Brethren,  and  all  for  Place, 
Power  or  Profit,”  &c. 

E.  Dymond,  F.S.A. 

Exeter, 

Maurice  Chauncy. — I am  not  aware  whether 
the  following  error  in  Froude's  History  of  England 
has  been  corrected.  It  occurs  in  the  well-known 
description  of  the  last  monks  of  the  Charterhouse. 
I have  read  it  in  the  fifth  edition,  “ revised  and 
corrected.”  Mr.  Froude’s  authority  is  stated  to  be 
“ Maurice  Channey,  probably  an  Irishnrin.”  The 
real  name  is  Maurice  Chauncy,  son  of  John 
Chauncy,  of  Pishobury,  Herts,  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family.  An  account  of  Maurice 
and  his  works  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
Sir  Henry  Chauncy’s  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

F,  B.  B. 

[See  “ Chauncy  Fa.mily,”  “ N.  k,  Q.,”  5‘''  S.  ix.  359.] 

“ Lay.”— 

“ 10  August,  1706.  After  having  reconnoitred  it 
[Alicant],  I would  have  given  something  to  have  been  off 
of  the  lay,  having  found  it  quite  another  sort  of  a place 
t’uan  what  it  was  represented  to  me  to  he.” — Burton, 
History  of  the  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  1880,  ii.  p.  159. 

W.  P. 
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“ The  unspeakable  Turk.” — Pennant,  in  his 
Journey  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  speak- 
ing of  Peter  the  Great,  says  : — 

“ He  created  a fleet  in  whicii  he  rode  triumphant  in 
his  own  seas,  and  enabled  the  liifjh-soai  ing  Catlierine  to 
attempt  conquests  in  the  distant  Archipelago,  and  to 
subvert,  in  idea,  the  empire  of  the  itiojfeiisive  Turh." 

W.  N.  Strangewats. 
59,  Westmoreland  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


<auertr«. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


A Stone  Altar  in  Ireland. — There  appeared 
in  some  antiquarian  periodical  (octavo  size),  about 
the  years  1857-61,  a view,  with  plan  and  elevation, 
of  a thirteenth  century  stone  altar  still  existing  in 
a small  square-ended  Irish  chancel.  The  altar,  I 
remember,  stood  detached,  in  advance  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel,  along  which  ran  a stone  seat 
for  the  clergy.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
a note  as  to  where  this  illustration  is  to  be  found  ? 

G.  Gilbert  Scott. 

Church  Row,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Aristotle. — Where  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
is  the  passage  to  he  found  which  Lord  Sherbrooke 
quoted  at  the  University  College  dinner  ] I sub- 
join the  passage  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  : — 

“ On  that  point  he  wouhl  venture  to  cite  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on  record.  There  was  a 
saying  of  Homer  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad, 
but  was  transmitted  by  Aristotle,  and  of  which  he  (Lord 
Sherbrooke),  instead  of  troubling  them  with  the  original 
Greek,  would  give  the  following  poetic  translation  : — 

‘ He  could  not  reap,  he  could  not  sow, 

Nor  was  he  wise  at  all  ; 

For  very  many  arts  he  knew. 

And  badly  knew  them  all.’ 

He  would  commend  that  saying  to  the  notice  of  the 
London  University  as  teaching  the  lessni,  th.at  it  should 
not  try  to  expand  knowledge  too  far.  He  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  less  desire  in  that  university  to  ex- 
pand its  examinations  over  a large  space.” 

Anon. 

Elstree  Hall. — The  St.  Albans  Times  gave 
lately  an  account  of  the  demolition  of  Elstree  Hall, 
and  some  particulars  of  the  building  and  of  some 
carved  chimney-pieces  there,  each  having  four 
full-length  figures,  and  all  resembling  each  other. 
It  goes  on  to  quote  from  “ Miss  Phillimore’s  little 
work  of  The  Twelve  Churches,”  that  these  figures 
are  “ said  to  be  exact  representations  of  the  fetishes 
or  gods  worshipped  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.” 
The  date  is  said  to  be  1529  — fifteen  years  earlier 
than  any  mention  of  the  manor  of  Elstree. 

Where  can  a good  history  cf  the  building  be 
found?  and  what  is  the  derivation  of  the  name 
“Elstree”?  It  is  on  the  Watling  Street,  and, 


according  to  the  paper  above  mentioned,  has  been  I 
called  “ Idelestrye,”  “ Ilstrye,”  “ Idelestree,”  and 
“ Eaglestree.”  F.  Wallen. 

106,  Gower  Street. 

Pasquin  Siiaveblock,  E.sq,,  Shaver  Extra- 
ordinary.— By  what  name  was  he  known  among 
men  ? He  appears  as  the  author  of  two  satirical 
tracts,  “ Church  and  King,  a Thanksgiving  Sermon 
for  May  29,”  and  “A  Sermon  for  Fast  Day,  with 
a Defence  of  the  Present  War,”  both  1795. 

Geo.  Clulow. 

“ Paupud  khaur.” — I am  anxious  to  learn  the 
scientific  name  of  Paupud  khaur,  which  I suppose 
to  be  a vegetable  production  used  in  Madras,  as- 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  thin  cakes  (occa- 
sionally themselves  called  paupuds)  which  are 
eaten  as  a relish  with  curries.  B. 

Cremation  and  Burial. — Cremation  gradually 
gave  way  to  burial  of  the  dead  in  Europe  about 
the  time  the  Roman  Empire  was  established". 

Has  the  replacement  of  one  practice  by  the  other 
ever  been  traced  ? and  if  so,  where  ? I believe 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  burial  must  always  have 
been  the  rule  with  the  lower  orders  of  people  at 
Rome.  E.  B.  M. 

“ Bougaios,”  LXX.,  Esther  iii.  1. — In  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  Haman  is  called  the  Agagite. 

This  description  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint 
Bouyaios.  Query,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 
Greek  word  ? Is  it  an  Alexandrian  or  Hellenistic  - 
form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  or  is  it  quite  a different 
word  used  as  an  equivalent  thereof  ? 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Ulster  Rhyme. — I have  been  sent  the  follow- 
ing, as  known  in  the  county  of  Antrim  : — 

“ Neill  and  the  Deil  and  the  red  cow  faught ; it 

Neill  beat  the  Deil,  and  the  red  cow  laught.”  I 

Is  this  rhyme  known  in  Scotland  ? What  can- 
be  the  meaning  of  it  ? W,  H.  Patterson. 

“ Intensative.” — Is  there  any  authority  for  this-  - ' 
word  ? If  so,  what  dictionary  has  the  word,  and 
by  what  writer  is  it  used?  The  word  occurs  in- 
“ N.  & Q.,”  6‘'’  S.  ii.  324,  where  Anon,  has,  “ ‘ In-  i 
fernal  ’ used  as  an  Intensative.”  Is  not  the  word  » 
a mistake  for  intensive,  just  as  one  often  sees  and  jI 
hears  preventative  used  for  preventive  ? '■ 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry.  i 

Cardiff.  ‘1 

“ViSIO  WiLLELMI  DE  PeTRO  PLOUGHMAN.” *! 

Whitaker’s  edition  of  this  work.  4to.,  1813,  wants-  I 
pp.  265-6.  Is  this  so  in  all  copies  ? ; 

J.  B.  Mullins.  ' 

Birmingham. 

“ Hanker.” — Prof.  Skeat  describes  this  word  as 
a frequentative  of  hang,  with  the  same  change  of 
ng  to  nk  as  in  the  sb.  hank.  As  he  says,  it  is  not 
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in  early  use  ; the  first  instance  I know  of  is  in 
]6'15,  Adams’s  The  White  Devill,  p.  45:  “The 
Eagles  flock  to  a carkeis,  and  theeves  hanker  about 
rich  doores.”  But  I wish  to  submit  that  the  word 
may  really  only  be  another  form  of  anchor.  The 
.quotation  just  given  supports  this  view  ; but  in 
addition  we  have  Shakspere,  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, II.  iv.  4,  writing 

“My  Invention,  heaving  not  my  Tongue, 

Anchors  on  Isahell.” 

And  again,  Cymheline,  V.  v. : — 

“Posthumus  anchors  vpon  Imogen  ; 

And  she,  like  harmless  Lightning,  throwes  her  eye 
On  him.” 

And  SO  Brome,  in  his  English  Moor,  I.  i. : — 

“ As  I was  hankrinf)  at  an  ordinary. 

In  quest  of  a new  Master 

I heard  the  bravest  noise 

Of  laughter.” 

And  Etheredge,  Man  of  Mode,  III.  iii. : — 

“We 

Shall  have  you  now  hankering  here  again.” 

Jn  Scotch  hanker  appears  to  be  still  used  for 
linger,  hesitate,  and  doubt : — 

“ As  he  hanker'd  at  the  ha’  door.” 

“ Whistle  Binkie,”  Scotch  Songs,  Ser.  ii.  p.  58. 

“ Svne  I hanker’d  in  my  mind, 

What  the  body  wanted  me.”  Ihid. 

May  not  hanker,  then,  originally  mean  to  anchor 
one’s  thoughts  or  desires  on  a thing,  and  thus  to 
keep  striving  or  longing  for  it  ? Xit. 

John  Jones,  a Medical  Student. — I want 
to  find  an  article  which  was  published  in  a 
magazine  or  table-book  some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago,  being  a reminiscence  of  John  Jones,  a 
medical  student,  showing  how  his  uncle  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  new  police,  and  been  thus  con- 
vinced that  his  nephew’s  supposed  escapades  were 
■unjustly  charged  upon  him.  J.  J. 

Eev.  Thomas  Weld,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Terling, 
Essex,  1624. — I should  like  to  obtain  the  ancestry 
of  the  above.  He  came  to  America  in  1632. 

Walter  Eliot  Thwing. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Land  Eent  in  India. — Who  was  “the  great 
and  dignified  character  ” who  established  in  India 
what  was  called  the  “ permanent  settlement”  with 
the  zemindars  ? [Lord  Cornwallis.]  I shall  also 
be  glad  of  reference  to  books  on  the  old  revenue 
levies  of  India  before  the  East  India  Company 
had  begun  to  dominate  and  governors-general  to 
legislate.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

H.M.S.  Ajax. — In  an  old  register  of  birth,  &c., 
of  the  Potter  family  I find  the  following  entry  : — 
“ 1807,  Feb'^y  14.  Hugh  Potter  this  day  perished 
with  the  Ajax  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  the 


Hon'’'®  Henry  Blackwood.”  In  what  engagement 
did  the  Ajax  take  part  on  this  date  ? Was  she 
one  of  the  vessels  forming  the  squadron  which  was 
despatched,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, to  Constantinople  in  1807  1 

Walt  )n  Graham  Berrt. 

Broomfield,  Fixby,  near  Hu  Idersfield. 

The  last  Sleep  of  Argyle.— W1  o was  the 
member  of  the  Scottish  Council  who  saw  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  asleep  just  before  his  execution  ? Vide 
Wodrow,  ii.  541.  Eclectic. 

Job  Thorn  berry. — In  what  novel  or  play  does 
this  name  first  occur?  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
made  it  famous  in  Endymion ; but  that  the  name 
is  not  of  his  coining  is  clear  from  the  allusion  to 
it  made  by  Thackeray  : — 

“ My  good  sir,  this  is  very  well  in  a comedy,  where 
Job  Thornberry  slaps  his  breast,  and  asks  my  lord  how 
dare  he  trample  on  an  honest  m>n  and  poke  out  an 
Englishman’s  fireside.” — Pendennis,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii. 

The  author  of  Endymion  has  applied  the  name  to 
a man  of  somewhat  similar  sentiments. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

[A  character  in  Oohnan’s  John  Bull.] 

“ Dutch  month.” — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
duration  of  time  when  it  takes  the  meaning  of  a 
long  time,  as  in  the  following  sentence  ? — “ Why, 
you  will  be  as  long  as  a Dutch  month.” 

G.  S.  B. 

Suffolk  Phraseology. — I was  walking,  not 
long  ago,  round  the  estate  of  a Suffolk  squire,  in 
company  with  the  owner  and  his  bailiff,  a respect- 
able and  intelligent  man.  The  squire  was  suggest- 
ing here  .and  there  some  alteration  or  improve- 
ment. The  answers  of  the  bailiff  were  invariably 
in  the  same  form  ; — “Yes,  if  Mr.  P.  'pleases,  so- 
and-so  can  be  done.”  Was  this  use  of  the  third 
person  in  addressing  his  master  an  individual 
peculiarity,  or  is  it  a common  Suffolk  or  East 
Anglian  usage  ? H.  K. 

A Dentist’s  Patient.  — In  what  monthly  or 
serial  did  I lately  read  the  story  of  a dentist’s 
patient  being  imprisoned  in  the  operating  chair  for 
seventy  hours,  during  which  the  dentist  was  under 
a cataleptic  fit  and  no  one  in  the  house  ? It  was 
probably  a “ Christmas  ” number,  the  date  of  the 
event  being  Christmas. 

Edward  Wolferstan. 

Arts  Club. 

“Poyi.e”?  “Pole”? — Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in 
his  Castel  of  Helth  (1541),  under  the  head  of  “Ale, 
biere,  cyder,  and  whay,”  says  that  ale  “ is  made 
and  used  for  a common  drinke  in  no  other  countrey 
than  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Poyle.” 
What  is  Poyle  ? In  a later  edition  of  Elyot’s  bopk 
(1610)  the  word  is  printed  Pole.  Did  Elyot  write 
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Pole  with  a dash  over  it  for  Polande,  and  did 
the  compositor  omit  the  dash  ? Certainly  the 
statement  that  ale  was  drunk  only  in  the  countries 
named  is  quite  incorrect  ; for  beer  (and  Elyot 
classes  ale  and  beer  together)  was  plentifully 
drunk  in  Germany  long  before  1541.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  Poyle  or  Pole  ? Are  they  mere 
misprints  for  iV ales  ? J.  Dixon. 

[Poill,  Poll,  Pow,  &c.=Poland  constantly  in  Scottish 
records  of  the  seventeenth  century.] 

“ Search  ticket.”- — In  a diary,  under  date  of 
Nov.  30,  1779,  I find  a charge  of  Ir?.  for  a “search 
ticket.  No.  37932,  drawn  a blank  the  13th  day.” 
What  kind  of  a lottery  was  this,  and  why  so 
called  1 Martyn. 

Old  Parr. — Gan  any  one  assist  me  to  the 
ancestors  and  descendants  of  Old  Parr  ? 

Prank  John  Parr. 

Ledbury. 

“ Galliro.” — In  a court  roll,  temp.  Elizabeth, 
a person  is  fined  3s.  4d.,  “ quia  usus  est  galliro  in 
die  dominica.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  galliro  ? 

W. 

Views  of  Rome. — I have  102  fine  engravings 
by  Rossini,  the  figures  by  Pinelli,  size  about 
18  inches  by  14  inches,  within  a wide  margin. 
What  are  their  value  and  rarity  ? J.  R.  1. 

Nicholas  Denman,  Alderman  of  Hull,  ob. 
1656. — He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  defence  of  Hull  between  the  time  of  the 
arrest  of  Hotham  and  the  appointment  of  Fairfax 
as  Governor  of  Hull.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  me  with  particulars  as  to  when  and  where 
this  man  was  born,  his  parentage,  and  in  what 
way  (if  any)  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of 
Denman  of  Newhall,  as  given  in  Glover’s  Visita- 
tion of  Yorkshire,  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  75  of  Hunter’s 
South  Yorkshire  ? J.  Goulton  Constable. 

“ Hard.” — “ Hard,  n.  A kind  of  pier  or  land- 
ing-place for  boats  on  a river.  Marryat”  (Webster’s 
Diet.,  ed.  Malm).  The  word  occurs  as  the  name  of 
many  landing-places  in  the  south  of  England,  as 
Cracknor  Hard,  &c.  Wanted  etymology  and  early 
instance  of  the  word  in  this  sense.  I suspect  it  is 
cognate  with  O.Fr.  horde,  a palisade,  barrier 
(Burguy),  and  Eng.  hurdle,  from  a Teut.  stem 
hard,  to  weave  (see  Pick,  iii.  57). 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

“ Cheese  it,” — At  ourold  foundation  school  here 
at  Wickwar,  Gloucestershire,  the  usual  warning  of 
cave,  so  well  known  to  most  of  us,  is  very  rarely 
used,  the  queer  word  cheese  it  being  used  instead. 
I have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  origin 
of  this  expression.  Can  any  “old  boy,”  interested, 
like  myself,  in  school  customs,  enlighten  me  here- 
on? John  Ridd. 


“ As  drunk  as  David’s  sow.” — In  Hone’s 
Table-Book,  col.  379,  there  is  an  explanation  given 
of  the  origin  of  this  phrase.  His  note,  abbreviated, 
is  as  follows.  “ A few  years  ago,”  one  David 
Lloyd,  of  Hereford,  had  a drunken  wife,  who  one 
day  took  an  “ extra  cup.”  Fearing  the  usual 
“ drubbing  ” from  her  husband,  she  “ let  out 
David’s  sow”  (which,  by  the  way,  had  six  legs), 
and  took  its  place.  She  fell  asleep.  “ A company 
arrived  to  view  ” the  famous  animal.  “ Davy 
was  usher.  He  said,  “ Did  any  of  you  ever  see 
such  a creature  before  ? ” “ Indeed,  Davy,”  re- 
marked one  of  the  company,  “ I never  before  saw 
a sow  so  drunk  as  thine  in  all  my  life.”  Is  there 
any  truth  in  this  explanation  1 If  so,  what  1 Dr. 
Brewer,  in  his  Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  has  a 
similar  explanation,  apparently  derived  from  a 
common  source.  The  phrase  has  long  been  familiar 
to  me,  and  I have  often  heard  it  used  by  old 
people  in  North  Yorkshire,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  phrase  was  most  probably  prior  to  “ the  few 
years  ago  ” of  Hone’s  note,  and  not  derived  at  all 
from  the  anecdote  recorded  by  him.  Furthermore, 
Ray,  in  his  Proverbs,  first  published  in  1670,  has, 
“ He  is  as  drunk  as  David’s  sow” ; hence  the  saying 
is  much  more  ancient  than  Hone  imagined. 

F’.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Quartermain. — Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest 
a derivation  for  this  name  ? I find  it  as  Quater- 
meyns  about  a.d.  1300,  too  early,  I take  it,  for  a 
derivation  from  a coat  of  arms.  Possibly  it  may 
be  a Provengal  name.  W.  F.  Carter. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Get  leave  to  work ; in  this  world  ’tis  the  best  you  get 
at  all.”  Where  is  the  above  passage  of  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Browning’s  to  be  found  1 G.  C.  G. 

“ And  Sorrow  bolds  her  darken'd  state 
In  Love’s  deserted  hall.” 

• P.  A.  Tole, 


GERMANY  OR  DEUTSCHLAND,  WHY  SO 
CALLED. 

(6‘»  S.  ii.  409  ; iii.  132.) 

I thank  Mr.  Mathew  for  endeavouring  to  set  (il 
me  right  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  Teut^  << 

Diot,  Deutsch,  Cymry,  but  I fear  he  has  only  if 

succeeded  in  discovering  a mare’s  nest.  ji 

I will  take  his  sentences  in  the  order  in  which  I 

they  stand.  First,  he  says  “ Teut  or  Diot  never  | 

meant  the  earth  or  land  ; Diut-isc  (whence 
Deutsch),  never  meant  earth-born,  avT6\9ovo<;.” 

For  this  I am  referred  to  Skeat’s  Etym.  Diet, 
sub  voc.  “ Dutch,”  which  he  thinks  would  have 
preserved  me  from  this  “ curious  mistake.”  I 
have  the  highest  possible  respect  for  the  learned 
professor  who  has  rendered  such  signal  service  to  j 
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the  study  of  philology,  but  I prefer  for  my  deriva- 
tions to  go  a little  further  back. 

I will  first  refer  to  Wachter’s  Glossarium  Ger- 
manicum,  a work  the  learning  and  research  of 
which  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  gives  two 
explanations  of  deut — teut ; the  first,  terra;  the 
second,  gens,  populus.  The  first — which  he  con- 
siders the  radical — he  connects  with  Cymric  tud, 
Armorican  tit,  Gr.  as  employed  by  Homer 

in  the  sense  of  mother  earth.  Titan  he  also  refers 
to  the  same  root.  Under  the  secondary  meaning 
of  gens,  populus,  he  says,  “Mihi  videtur  sensus 
a terra  ad  incolas  tente  translatus,  ob  veterem, 
quse  in  Gente  nostra  viguit,  persuasionem,  initia 
Gentis  ex  terra  esse.  Quid  mirum,  populum 
opinione  sua  terrigenam  voluisse  ab  initio  suo  sic 
appellari  1” 

I"'  This  view  is  confirmed  by  Hire  {Glossarium 
Suiogothicum,  sub  roc.  “ Thiod.”)  He  says,  “ De 
originaria  significatione  id  tantum  addam,  ex  allatis 
variarum  dialectorum  exemplis  constare,  illam  uni- 
versitatis  ideam  imprimis  comprehendere,  unde  in 
lingua  A.-S.  theod-land  notat  totam  regionem.” 

The  suffix  -isch  or  -sch  is  an  adjective,  and  origin- 
•ally  meant  “ belonging  to,”  or  “ connected  with.” 
The  corresponding  suffix  in  Icelandic  or  Old 
Norse,  Verslcr,  means  inhabitants,  and  is  so 
applied  to  thiod  or  thyd.  Thydvershur  means  “the 
people  of  the  land”;  Romvershur,  the  inhabitants 
of  Home,  &c.  Swed.  tysh,  Danish  tydslc,  are 
merely  abbreviations. 

The  word  Deutschland,  for  Germany,  is  not  of 
very  ancient  date.  Grimm,  sub  voc.,  says  ; — “ Im 
A.H.D.  findet  es  sich  so  wenig  als  diutscken  lant. 
Beide  erscheinen  erst  im  12ten  und  ISten  jahr- 
hundert,  aber  selten.”  I suppose  before  the  twelfth 
century  the  Germans  must  have  had  some  name 
for  their  Fatherland,  and  what  could  it  be  but  diut, 
deot,  or  thiod,  from,  which  is  formed  the  adjective 
diut-isc  or  deutsch.  Tacitus,  our  earliest  authority, 
states  the  earth-born  origin  of  the  Germans  very 
plainly.  He  says  ; — “ Tuisconem  deum  terra 
editum  et  filium  Mannum,  originem  gentis  condi- 
toresque.”  Tuisco  is  simply  earth-born,  from  the 
root  tu,  with  the  suffix  -isc,  and  is  precisely  the 
same  as  teut-isc=deutsch. 

Reference  is  made  to  Goth,  thiuda.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  a nation, 
people,  but  our  specimens  of  Gothic  are  so  very 
limited  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  primary  application  of  the  word.  We  have  in 
A.-S.  the  kindred  word  theod,  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  undoubtedly  a country,  region. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Matt.  iv.  16,  theoda  f ole  can  only 
be  translated  “ people  of  the  country,”  theoda 
being  the  genitive  case  of  theod,  a province  or 
region,  which  is  confirmed  by  BoswortF 

The  Irish  word  tuath  has  the  same  double 
meaning,  primarily,  a country;  secondly,  the 
people  inhabiting  it  {vide  O’Reilly’s  Irish  Diet.). 


■rhe  Cymric  tud  does  not  mean  “a  people,  a 
nation,”  but  a region,  a district. 

“ Penaf  add  Grufudd  graid  eryr  Prydain 
Priodaur  iud  allmyr.” 

“ A supreme  lord  is  Griffith,  the  ardent  eagle  of  Britain, 
lord  of  a country  beyond  the  sea.” 

I turn  now  to  the  reference  to  Fick,  i.  602. 
Here  I find  the  root  tu  explained,  “Macht  haben; 
hiiten,  wahren.”  This  does  not  help  us  much,  but 
he  gives  as  a derivative  tautd,  “Volk,  land.”' 
This  is  precisely  my  contention,  that  the  word 
means  first  the  country,  and  secondarily  the  people 
inhabiting  it.  The  fact  that  in  the  Old  Prussian 
and  Lettish  tauto,  tauta,  mean  land,  is  strongly 
confirmatory  of  this.  In  Sanskrit  tu  is  to  be 
powerful,  to  increase  ; thud  is  to  extend,  to  cover, 
certainly  more  applicable  to  land  than  to  a people. 
So  much  for  deut,  diot.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Gymry^ 
which  Mr.  Mathew  says  does  not  mean  anro^^- 
0onos,  but  “ the  conterranei,  the  people  who, 
expelled  from  divers  parts  of  Britain  by  the  Eng- 
lish, came  to  a new  country,  Wales,  and  there 
formed  a new  people.”  It  must,  indeed,  be  a 
marvellous  word  to  explain  all  this.  He  further 
says,  “ Cymry  seems  to  be  a post-Roman  word.” 
Alas  ! for  the  traditions  of  history.  One  had 
thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  historical  facts  in 
which  all  were  agreed  that,  whether  the  Kt/x/xeptot 
of  Herodotus  were  connected  with  the  Cimbri  of 
Tacitus  or  not,  at  least  that  the  Cimbri  of  the 
Chersonese  (now  .Jutland)  were  a cognate  race 
with  the  Cymry  of  Wales,  and  the  Cumbri  of 
Cumberland,  that  they  have  left  traces  of  their 
existence  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  they  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Aryan 
race  in  their  progress  westward.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  Welsh  pride  themselves  on  more 
than  another,  it  is  that  they  are  avroxdoves,  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  first  occupiers  of  their 
country. 

The  word  Cymry  may  be  derived  in  several 
ways,  but  certainly  in  none  of  them  bearing  the 
meaning  attached  by  Mr.  Mathew.  It  is  usually 
considered  as  compounded  with  Cy7i,  the  first, 
chief,  or  foremost,  and  h'O,  a country ; or  it  may 
be  from  bru,  the  womb  (of  mother  earth).  Dr. 
Owen  says,  “ The  import  of  all  the  names  is  nearly 
the  same,  viz.,  the  first  place  of  existence  or 
country.”  Having  thus  explained  the  conclusions 
at  which  I have  arrived,  I must  leave  your  readers 
to  decide  on  which  side  lies  the  “ curious  mistake.” 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


Earlt  Roman  Catholic  Magazines  (6®  S. 
iii.  43,  110). — Mr.  Walfohd’s  contribution  opens 
out  a subject  which  cannot  hut  be  interesting  to 
many  of  your  readers.  I have  long  deplored  the 
negligence  and  carelessness  shown  by  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  our  large  libraries  in  collect- 
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ing  the  periodical  publications  of  the  Catholic 
press.  It  does  not  seem  surprising  to  me  that 
there  should  not  exist  in  the  British  Museum 
Library  a perfect  set  of  the  magazines  issued  by 
the  Catholic  body  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act,  when  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  such  a collection  in  any  of  the 
libraries  of  our  great  colleges.  A little  publicity 
on  this  point  may  perhaps  do  much  good,  and  in 
some  measure  prevent,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
want  in  time,  what  would  otherwise  speedily  prove 
an  irreparable  loss.  From  various  causes  it  will  be 
found  that  the  names  of  Catholic  printers  and 
publishers  who  nourished  during  the  fifty  years 
previous  to  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  are  very 
poorly  represented  in  the  bibliographical  and  typo- 
graphical dictionaries  of  this  country.  Many  of 
them  are  entirely  omitted,  and  even  such  men  as 
Thomas  Haydock,  whose  Bible  alone  should  have 
given  him  a place  in  typographical  history,  obtain 
only  a passing  allusion.  I subjoin  a short  account 
of  the  earliest  Catholic  magazines,  none  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walford. 

In  the  Address  “ To  the  Catholic  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,”  published  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Catholic  Magasine  and  lievieiv,  Feb.,  1831,  by  the 
committee  of  clergymen  who  were  the  shareholders 
and  proprietors  of  the  work,  a regret  was  expressed 
that  the  Catholic  body  had  no  periodical  conducted 
hy  any  of  the  clergy  at  that  time.  An  attempt  was 
indeed  made  in  1813,  and  another  had  been  made 
some  time  before,  by  a reverend  gentleman  now 
no  more,  but  well  known  at  the  time  by  his  writ- 
ings, to  establish  a Catholic  magazine  and  review, 
but  in  both  instances,  after  the  publication  of  a 
few  numbers,  the  learned  editors  were  obliged  to 
desist  from  their  labours,  owing,  in  a great  measure, 
to  the  lim  i ted  circulation  of  the  work,  and  to  a certain 
apathy  of  the  Catholic  body,  brought  on,  no  doubt, 
by  the  length  of  time  that  they  were  detained  in 
civil  bondage,  and  not  a little,  perhaps,  to  their 
very  steadiness  and  certainty  in  the  Faith.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  titles  of  these  two  periodicals, 
with  the  names  of  their  editors,  are  not  given. 
I presume,  however,  that  the  first  two  in  my  list 
are  those  referred  to. 

1.  The  Catholic  Magazine  and  Heflector,  from 
•January  to  July,  1801,  vol.  i.  Printed  for  Keat- 
ing, Brown  & Keating,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  London,  by  T.  Schofield,  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool.  Small  8vo.,  with  small  engraving  on 
title-page. — The  volume  consists  of  six  numbers, 
each  number  divided  under  the  titles  of  “Catholic 
Magazine”  and_“The  Reflector,”  consisting  of 
about  64  pp. ; title  one  leaf,  386  pp.,  and  index 
and  errata  one  leaf.  My  copy  bears  no  date  other 
than  that  on  the  title-page.  1 have  never  met 
with  any  other  volume,  and  as  this  is  probably  the 
earliest  Catholic  periodical  published  in  England, 


I think  a copy  of  the  index  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
cord : — 

“On  the  Existence  of  God,  p.  1 — On  the  Eucharist, 
8,  72,141 — Ecclesiastical  History,  13,77.146,  20.3,  281, 
33.6— St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  Robber,  19 — The 
Reflector.  22,  102,  152,  234,  275,  376-Encyclical  Letter 
of  Pius  VII.,  25,  89 — On  the  Sabbath  Day,  34 — Letters 
to  the  Editor,  38  — On  Pastoral  Poetry,  49  — Moses’s 
Account  of  the  Creation,  &o.,  6-5 — Letters  of  Abgarus 
and  our  Saviour,  85 — On  the  Numberinjr  of  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Earth.  87 — Sermon  from  St.  Leo,  95, 157, 
227 — The  Love  of  God  to  Man,  106— Unity  in  Faith, 
110,  237,  317,  357 — Existence  and  Attributes  of  a God, 
132 — 'The  True  God,  140 — Letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus, 
150 — The  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  165 — Letter 
on  Crusades,  169 — Letter  to  Mr.  Ancient,  IM — The  End 
for  which  Man  was  created,  197 — On  Christ’s  Person, 
305 — Catholic  Emancipation,  308 — Review  of  a Publica- 
tion, &c.,  209— Necessity  of  Revelation,  269,  329— Life 
of  Stephen  Gardiner,  287 — Bishop  Gardiner’s  Letter  to 
the  Lords  of  Council,  342 — Foreign  Divines  called  ever 
to  assist  the  Reformation,  345  — Easter  Monday,  352 
— Answer  to  a Correspondent,  363' — On  the  Use  of  Time, 
365 — Ridiculous  Absurdity  of  regretting  past  Times, 
371 — Poetry,  55,  120,  186,  247,  319,  380 — Chronicle  of 
Events,  58,  125,  192,  251,  321,  383.” 

2.  The  Conciliator. — Advertised  in  the  Laity's 
Directory  for  1813,  to  be  continued  quarterly, 
price  6s.  6d.,  or  in  weekly  numbers  6d.  each  ; 
comprehending  monuments  of  antiquity,  history, 
biography,  defence  of  revelation,  consideration  of 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
with  a review  of  such  publications  as  are  connected 
with  these  topics.  The  conditions  are  : — “ 1.  That 
the  work  be  printed  in  8vo.,  on  a wove  demy 
paper,  and  sold  in  weekly  numbers,  containing 
twenty-four  pages  of  letter-press,  at  Gd.  2.  That 
in  the  course  of  thirteen  numbers  (one  volume)  the 
subjects  above  will  be  treated,  and  three  or  more 
fine  engravings  given.  3.  That  some  copies  will 
be  printed  on  superfine  royal  paper  at  Is.  each. 
“ The  object  of  this  undertaking  is  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  exist  against  a body  of  people 
forming  a great  and  important  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  extensive  empire.”  I have 
never  seen  a copy  of  this  publication,  and  in  all 
probability  only  a few  numbers  were  issued. 

3.  The  Orthodox  Journal  was  first  issued  on 
July  1,  1813,  edited  and  published  in  London  by 
William  Eusebius  Andrews,  a man  to  whose  ex- 
cellence and  intellectual  vigour,  combined  with 
indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance,  the  Catholic 
press  of  this  country  owes  much  of  its  rapid 
advancement.  This  journal  continued  till  1820, 
when  it  was  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
editor  being  then  engaged  with  a weekly  news- 
paper called  the  Catholic  Advocate  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  numbers 
of  the  Orthodox  Journal  (which  came  out  monthly) 
were  both  edited  and  printed  by  Andrews.  I have 
not  seen  the  first  three  volumes. 

In  February,  1823,  the  Orthodox  Journal  was 
revived  by  Andrews,  and  it  continued  to  the  end 
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of  1824,  when  it  w.as  again  suspended  on  account 
of  the  editor  being  induced  to  try  another  news- 
paper, whicli  he  called  the  Truth  Teller.  On  the 
8th  September,  1832,  the  journal  was  once  more 
started  under  the  title  of  the  Weekly  Orthodox 
Journal  of  Entertaining  Christian  Knowledge, 
edited,  printed,  and  published  by  William  Eusebius 
Andrews,  O.^ford  Arms  Passage,  Warwick  Lane, 
London,  with  an  illustration  every  fortnight. 
After  completing  four  volumes,  he  hoisted  the 

Union  Jack”  at  the  main,  and  commenced  a 
new  series  under  the  title  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  Orthodox  Journal  of  Useful  Knotvledge, 
edited,  printed,  and  published  by  William  Eusebius 
Andrews,  3,  Duke  Street,  Little  Britain,  London, 
the  first  volume  commencing  on  July  4,  and  end- 
ing December  26,  1835. 

Poor  Andrews  died  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  this  series,  April  7,  1837,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  times  are  now  ripe 
to  appreciate  the  story  of  his  untiring  zeal  and 
laborious  efforts  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  a 
Catholic  press,  and  I trust  that  before  long  some 
one  will  undertake  to  rewrite  his  biography. 

During  his  short  illness,  and  after  his  death,  the 
volume  was  continued,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  by  Mr.  John  Reed,  until  his  son,  Mr. 
Peter  Paul  Andrews,  was  enabled  to  complete  his 
engagements  in  Liverpool,  after  which  the  fifth 
volume  was  commenced,  under  his  editorship,  on 
July  1,  1837.  The  same  style,  8vo.,  double 
columns,  with  engravings  of  churches,  colleges, 
monasteries,  portraits,  and  miscellaneous  subjects, 
continued  to  the  expiration  of  the  fifteenth  and 
last  volume,  December  31,  1842.  It  was  printed 
and  published  at  the  same  address  as  before,  by 
Peter  Andrews  and  his  sister  Mary. 

I hope  to  be  allowed  to  supplement  this  list 
on  a future  occasion.  JosErii  Gillow'. 

Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

1.  I have  the  Orthodox  Journal,  by  W.  E. 
Andrews,  begun,  I believe,  in  June,  1813.  I have 
No.  41,  vol.  iv.,  1816,  and  sundry  other  monthly 
numbers.  Is.  each,  to  1823. 

2.  The  Catholic  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  by 
Sylvester  Palmer,  Gent.,  editor,  begun  in  Feb., 
1818  ; my  last  number  is  February,  1819.  Printed 
by  William  Flint,  Old  Bailey  ; afterwards  by  F. 
Marshall,  Kenton  Street. 

3.  I have  supplement  to  Catholic  Spectator,  or 

Catholicon,  third  series,  fourth  and  last  volume, 
1826,  in  which  the  editor  bids  farewell  to  his 
readers.  It  appears,  therefore,  there  was  more 
than  one  volume  of  that  series.  J.  W. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Andrews,  the 
“ founder  of  Catholic  journalism  in  England,”  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  A bridgment  of  Lingard’s 
Hist,  of  Eng  , will  be  found  in  the  Lamp,  Dec.  26, 
1857.  According  to  this  sketch,  Mr.  Andrews,  after 
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completing  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Orthodox 
Journal,  continued  his  exertions  in  the  British 
Liberator.  Was  the  last-named  a newspaper  or  a 
magazine,  and  was  it  issued  before  1829  I The 
Catholic  Vindicator,  of  which  I possess  the  first 
twenty-six  numbers,  cannot  be  called  a magazine, 
as  it  was  merely  a polemical  periodical,  written  in 
refutation  of  a Glasgow  print.  P.  J.  Mullin. 

The  Templars  in  Lincolnshire  (6‘’*  S.  iii. 
27). — Evidence  is  wanting  that  there  were  so 
many  preceptories  of  the  order  in  this  county  as 
are  included  by  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson  in  his 
succinct  and  readable,  and  generally  most  correct, 
little  volume.  The  Lincoln  Focket  Guide,  1880. 
Temple  Bruer,  Aslackby,  and  Willoughton  are 
beyond  question,  and  to  these  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Trollope,  F.S.A.,  in  1872,  in  his  then 
published  work  {Sleaford  and  the  Wapentakes  of 
Elaxwcll  and  Asivardhun),  continued  to  limit 
them.  But  Tanner  {Not.  Monast.,  ed.  Nasmith) 
includes  South  Witham  and  Maltby  as  precep- 
tories, and  says  of  Eagle,  “ a commandry  of 
Knights  Templars,  who  had  the  manor  here  by 
gift  of  King  Stephen  ” (Line.,  xxii.).  This  leaves 
Mere,  Skirbeck,  and  Grantham.  At  Mere  the 
Templars  had  a house,  but  probably  in  their  time, 
as  certainly  when  possessed  by  the  Hospitallers, 
it  was  a limb  of  Willoughton.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  a 
paper  read  Oct.  12,  1841,  before  the  Lincolnshire 
Topographical  Society,  stated  that,  “ in  addition  to 
several  preceptories,  the  Templars  had  several 
hospitals  in  the  county,  like  that  at  Mere  on  the 
Heath,  over  which  they  exercised  jurisdiction.” 
The  foundation  of  Skirbeck  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  there  would  seem  no  proof  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Templars.  It  was  established, 
circa  1200,  as  a hospital  for  ten  poor  people,  and 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  *,  about  1230  it  was 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon  of  Egremont  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  in  whose  time  it  was 
certainly  part  of  the  preceptory  of  Maltby.  As  to 
Grantham,  Marrat  {Hist.  Line.,  vol.  iv.  p.  38) 
says,  “ The  ‘Angel’  Inn  is  repeatedly  stated  to  have 
been  a commandry  of  the  Knights  Templars,  but 
the  statement  can  be  traced  no  higher  than  to 
Dr.  Stukeley’s  bare  assertion.”  Archdeacon  Trol- 
lope {supra)  mentions  tenements  at  Grantham, 
including  the  “ Angel  ” Inn  there,  as  among  the 
acquisitions  of  the  preceptory  at  Temple  Bruer. 

Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  at  p.  180  of  his  Guide, 
gives  a list  of  “Royal  Licenses  to  crenellate  or 
fortify,  granted  between  1256  and  1478.  He 
omits  “Rot.  Pat.  34  Edw.  I.  De  Kernellanda 
magna  porta  apud  maneriuni  de  la  Bruer. 

W.  E.  B. 

The  Emblems  of  the  Four  Evangelists 
S.  ii.  467). — Mr.  Dore  asks  for  an  account 
of  the  four  standards  of  the  Jewish  tribes.  He 
will  find  the  subject  examined  by  Corn,  a Lapide 
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on  Numbers  ii.  2.  In  the  coarse  of  his  remarks 
he  has  : — 

“ Quaeres  secundo,  quae  et  qualia  insignia  liabuerint 
bseo  quatuor  arcliiducura  tribuum  vexillal  Tradunt 
Hebraei  et  Rabbini  scribentes  in  hoc  caput,  vexilla  bsec 
habuisse  eiBgies  quatuor  aninialium,  scilicet,  leonis, 
homiuis,  bovis  et  aquilae.  IIehr;eos  sequitur  Andreas 
Wasius  in  cap.  vi.  Josue,  vers.  9,  ubi  sic  ait : ‘Tradunt 
Hebvaei  -pririium  vexillum  primipilaris  tribus  Judae  cum 
suis  habuisse  effigiem  leonis  pro  insigni ; secundum 
vexillum  Rubenitarum  habuisse  hominis  effigiem  cum 
mandragoris  (cf.  Gen.  xxx.  14)  ; terlium  vexillum 
Ephi'aim  habuisse  imaginem  bovis ; quartum  Danitarum 
habuisse  effigiem  aquilce.’  ” 

He  also  refers  to  Vilalpandus,  De  Templo,  pars  ii., 
lib.  V.,  disput.  2,  cap.  xxxix. 

Lightfoofe  in  “ Erubhim,”  cap,  53  (0pp.,  vol.  i. 
p.  226,  Fran.,  1699),  has  some  remarks  upon  the 
subject  from  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  on  the 
chapter  u.s.  Ed.  Marshall, 

The  following,  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s 
Commentary,  may  be  of  use  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  : — 

“ It  is  remarkable  that  these  four  Living  Creatures, 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  and  St.  John,  are  identical  with 
the  heraldic  ensigns  on  the  four  Banners  or  Standards 
stationed  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation  in  the  Wilderness — the  type  of  the  Church 
Universal  in  its  pilgrimage  through  the  world.  Cp. 
Num.  ii.  2-31,  and  the  Jewish  tradition.  See  Mede’s 
works,  p.  694  [book  iii.].” — Introduction,  to  St.  Luhe, 
p.  163. 

The  assignment  of  these  heraldic  devices  to  the 
tribes  appears  to  rest  upon  a Eabbinical  tradition. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

“Gdaging”  or  “Gageing”  (6“^  S.  iii.  9). — 
Mr.  Parish  asks  how  to  spell  this  word.  Either 
gauge  or  gage  may  be  used,  but  guage  is  certainly 
wrong.  As  applied  to  the  embroidering  of  old- 
fashioned  smock-frocks,  the  word  signifying  the 
cause  is  used  to  describe  the  effect  ; gauging,  or 
producing  equal  breadths.  Fr.  gangier. 

HiC  ET  UBIQUE. 

The  “ Maidenhead  ” Tavern  (6‘’^  S.  iii.  9).— 
At  the  “Tom  and  Jerry”  period  this  was  the 
well-known  title  of  a house  of  public  entertain- 
ment at  Battle  Bridge,  London,  kept  by  Walbourn, 
the  actor  ; and  which  is  especially  noticeable  as 
having  been  adorned  by  a whole-length  portrait  of 
the  landlord,  in  his  character  of  “ Dusty  Bob,” 
painted  in  oils,  as  a sign  to  the  house,  by  no  less 
a personage  than  George  Cruikshank.  See  Pierce 
Egan’s  Finish  to  the  Adventures  of  Tom,  Jerry, 
and  Logic  in  their  Pursuits  through  Life  in  and 
out  of  London,  &c.,  London,  8vo.  1830,  p.  10. 
Where  is  this  portrait  now  ? 

Further  reference  may  be  made  to  the  History 
of  Signboards,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  ' the 
Present  Hay,  by  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten,  London,  1868,  8vo.  p.  141.  The  tavern, 
however,  which  I have  mentioned  above,  has 


escaped  the  notice  of  the  compilers  of  this  curious 
volume.  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Some  years  since  there  was  a tavern  having  this 
sign  a few  doors  from  the  west  end  of  Old  Street 
Road,  London.  I suppose  it  was  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Nice. 

The  “Minced  Pie  House”  (6‘'’  S.  iii.  9). — 
This  house,  according  to  Mr.  Walford  (Old  and 
New  London,  vi.  230),  is  in  the  Vanbrugh  Fields, 
near  Maze  Hill,  Greenwich.  It  was  built  by 
Vanbrugh,  and  was  once  called  the  “ Mince  Pie 
House,”  having  been  used  as  a place  of  public 
entertainment.  It  is  described  as  a brick  building, 
ornamented  with  raised  bands  ; it  has  a round 
tower  at  either  end,  and  a central  porch. 

G.  F.  B. 

Christmas  Folk-lore  (6‘’*  S.  iii.  26). — This 
is  not,  I believe,  a superstition,  but  a weather- 
wise  saying — though  in  England  I have  heard  it 
formerly  given  by  other  old  women  as  an  ill  omen 
if  the  sun  shine  in  at  the  window  on  Christmas 
Day.  The  Italians  sajq  “ Sole  a Natale,  fuoco  a 
Pasqua.”  I once  saw  it  explained  in  a book  of 
weather  forecasts,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I have 
lost.  I am  sure  that  every  superstition  has  its  root 
in  a truth,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  book 
for  some  one  to  write  on  the  origin  of  siqierstitions. 
The  Italian  version  of  the  saying  means,  if  we 
have  fine,  mild  weather  at  Christmas,  we  shall 
have  cold  at  Easter.  T.  C.  G. 

A Swimming  Machine  (6‘*'  S.  iii.  27). — There 
was  a short  account  of  a swimming  machine,  with 
a woodcut,  in  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine,  for  May, 
1880.  R.  C.  Stoneham. 

Talland  : Tallant  : Tallent  (6‘’’  S.  iii.  28). 
— Margaret  Stanley’s  second  husband  was  neither 
a Talland  nor  a Tallent,  but  John  Taylard,  of 
London,  merchant,  by  whom  she  had  issue  Charles 
Taylard,  aet.  11,  an.  1585,  Edward,  and  Stanley 
Taylard.  Arms  ; Quarterly  or  and  sable,  a cross 
patonce  counterchanged  (see  Vis.  YorJcsh.,  1585, 
p.  247  in  Mr.  Foster’s  reprint). 

There  was,  however,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  indubitable  Tallents  who  married  a lady  of 
royal  descent.  The  Rev.  Francis  Tallents,  of 
Shrewsbury,  a nonconforming  minister,  who  corre- 
sponded with  Thoresby,  of  Leeds,  informs  his 
friend,  under  date  Dec.  2,  1696,  that  he  had 
“ been  se.arching  amongst  the  papers  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Arthur  Hildersham,  which  I have  (my  first 
wife  having  been  his  grandchild).”  Arthur  Hil- 
dersham, as  is  well  known,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Hildersham,  of  Stetchworth,  co.  Camb.,  by  Anne 
Pole,  gr.and-daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Pole  and  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Salisbury.  I am  not  able  to  state 
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whether  there  were  any  descendants  of  Francis 
Tallents  by  his  first  marriage.  He  is  mentioned 
in  a letter  of  Matthew  Henry’s  to  Thoresby  in 
1705,  as  yet  living  at  Salop,  and  preaching  con- 
stantly, in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  In  Palmer’s 
Memorial  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Pelsley 
(Pilsley)  near  Chesterfield,  in  November,  1619. 

Clk. 

Brissel  Cock  : Turkey  (6‘''  S.  iii.  22). — Per- 
haps Prof.  Newton  will  allow  me  to  remind  him 
that  brissel  is  the  old  Scotch  for  broil.  See 
Cleeshbotham’s  Handbook  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage (1858).  In  Pennant’s  Tour  through  Scot- 
land (1776),  to  which  I have  before  referred  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  there  is  a beautiful  engraving  of  “The 
Cock  of  the  Wood,”  which  we  are  told  was  at  one 
time  common  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
was  called  Capercalze,  and  in  old  law  books  Auer- 
calze.  In  the  account  of  “ good  things  ” provided 
for  the  king’s  use  found  in  Linds.ay  of  Pitscottie’s 
History,  in  an  edition  I have  (1778),  brissel  cock, 
black  cock,  and  capercaillies  are  mentioned.  Is 
it,  then,  still  probable  that  brissel  cock  was  “ coq 
de  broussaille  ” I Alfred  Chas.  Jonas. 

Swansea. 

In  the  glossary  appended  to  Bishop  Kennet’s 
Parochial  Antiquities  is,  the  following;  “Africana, 
a turkey  either  from  Africa,  the  country  from 
whence  they  were  brought  into  these  northern 
parts,  or  perhaps  from  the  old  Latin  afra,  a bird,” 
&c.  But  Dr.  Bandinel,  the  editor  of  the  edition 
I possess  (that  of  1818),  has  this  note,  “The 
whole  of  this  is  erased  from  the  author’s  copy,”  so 
that  mature  consideration  appears  to  have  induced 
the  good  prelate  to  doubt  whether  Africana  is 
correctly  rendered  a hen  turkey. 

William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

“To  THE  bitter  end”  (6^’’'  S.  iii.  26). — The 
following  quotation  from  Chaucer’s  Squire’s  Tale 
may  be  noted 

“ Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete, 

Aa  lewed  peple  demen  comunly 

Of  thinges  that  ben  made  more  subtilly 

Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprehends ; 

They  demen  gladly  to  the  ladder  ende.” 

H.  D.  W. 

Culpable  Emendations  (b***  S.  iii.  24). — It 
may  be  interesting  to  Prof.  Skeat  to  know  that 
tricher  is  the  word  stiU  used  by  the  people  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Walter  Gregor. 

The  Manse,  Pitsligo. 

Folk-lore  as  to  Oaths  (6*^  S.  iii.  48). — This 
reminds  me  of  another  more  ancient  superstition 
of  pregnant  women,  which  I lately  found  in  Ellis’s 
Historical  Letters,  Third  Series,  ii.  226.  The 
letter  in  question  is  from  Ealph  Sadler  to  Thomas  I 


Cromwell,  asking  him  to  be  godfather  to  his  son  ; 
after  which  the  writer  adds  : — 

“ I wold  also  be  right  glad  to  have  Mr.  Richard’s  wyf 
or  my  Lady  Weston  to  be  the  godmother.  Ther  is  a 
certen  superstycious  opynyon  and  vsage  amongst  women, 
which  is,  that  in  case  a woman  go  with  childe  she  may 
chrysten  no  other  mannes  childe  aslong  as  she  is  in  that 
case  : and  therfore  not  knowing  whether  Mr.  Rychard’s 
wyf  be  with  childe  or  not,  I do  name  my  Lady  Weston.” 
Can  this  also  be  explained  1 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Parnborough,  Banbury. 

Numismatic  (6*’'  S.  iii.  48). — The  motto  is  that 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  an  eagle  with  wings- 
spread  is  impaled  in  the  shield  of  the  same  city. 

W.  A.  B.  C. 

“ Mitcham  whisper  ” (6‘’'  S.  iii.  48),  according- 
to  Hazlitt,  signifies  in  the  county  of  Surrey  “ a 
loud  shout  ” {English  Proverbs,  1869,  p.  28). 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Names  of  Trains  (6‘''  S.  iii.  46). — There  is  an 
express  train  from  Manchester  which  passes 
through  Stafford  Station  (London  and  North- 
Western  Eailway)  without  stopping,  somewhere 
about  11  A.M.  It  is,  I believe,  generally  known 
in  and  about  Stafford  as  the  “ Manchester 
Smasher.”  Nemo. 

Birmingham, 

“ New  Epigrams,”  1695  (6*’’  S.  iii.  46). — If 
Mr.  Ouvry  will  again  refer  to  Lowndes,  I think 
he  will  find  the  above  was  written  by  Thomas 
May.  Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

Northern  Mythology  (6‘'^  S.  iii.  47). — See 
(1)  Dr.  G.  Vigfusson’s  Icelandic-English  Dic- 
tionary, which  is  certainly  the  most  trustworthy 
and  thorough  book  on  the  subject  in  English  ; (2) 
H.  Liining’s  Die  Edda  (Ziirich,  1859);  (3)  Sim- 
rock’s  Die  Edda  (fifth  edition,  Stuttgart,  1874)- 
(4)  Simrock’s  Deutsche  Mythologie  mit  Einschluss 
der  Nordischen  (fifth  edition,  1878). 

H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

The  late  Viscount  Stratford  deEedcliffk 
(e**^  S.  ii.  364,  431,  495).— There  is  a pedigree  of 
the  Canning  family,  and  some  interesting  notes 
upon  its  genealogy,  to  be  found  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  by 
Kobert  Bell  (London,  Chapman  & Hall,  186,, 
Strand,  1846,  8vo.),  p.  368. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Colt,  Eighteenth  Century  (6**^  S.  ii. 

368,  521).— Thanks  to  Editor  and  Mr.  Mant. 
The  connexion  of  a Colt  with  an  Irish  bishop 
must,  then,  be  a maternal  one.  I may  yet  hear  if 
the  name  is  connected  with  Ireland.  A Cwt. 
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Lilt’s  Latin  Grammar  (6‘''  S.  ii.  441,  461). — 
An  edition  which  I have  of  London,  1830,  is  not 
among  those  which  are  noticed.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  point  out  the  source  of  the  inscription 
upon  the  print  of  the  boys  and  the  apple  tree  which 
is  between  the  Grammar  and  the  translations  ; 

Eadix  doctrime  amara,  fructus  dulcis.”  It  is  the 
translation  of  a fragment  of  Isocrates  which  is 
preserved  by  Aphthonius  (Progyninasticn.,  c.  iii.): 

Trj?  —atSeias  Tijv  /rev  ecfii] 

TTiKpdv,  yAiiKefs  Se  tov^  KapTrous.  In  a recent 
edition  of  Aphthonius  by  J.  Petzholdt,  Lips.,  1836, 
there  is  a note,  ‘‘  ’lo-OKpayi/?,  k-.t.A.,  quo  loco  non 
■constat,”  with  some  variations  of  reading. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin  Manor. 

Rev.  John  Bartlam  (6*’'  S.  iii.  8,  7.3). — .John 
Bartlam  was  born  at  Alcester,  in  Warwickshire, 
in  1770,  and  in  due  time  was  sent  to  Rugby  ; 
there,  in  1786,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of 
several  pupils  who  were  sent  away  for  disobedience. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  at  Hatton  ; was  by  him  received 
as  a pupil,  and  so  commenced  a friendship  with 
that  eminent  scholar  which  lasted  all  his  life. 
Mr.  Bartlam  entered  Merton  College  in  1789 ; 
became  B.A.  in  1793  ; Fellow  of  Merton,  1795  ; 
and  M.A.,  1796.  In  1797  he  was  presented  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Tetenhall,  Staffs.,  which 
he  held  ten  years.  In  1808  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Bedley,  Worcest.,  and  to  the 
curacy  of  Studley  ; and  in  1811  succeeded  to  the 
college  living  of  Ponteland,  Northumb.  He  died 
in  London,  Feb.  27,  1823,  and  was  buried  at 
Alcester.  A brief  memoir  of  him,  written  by  his 
eld  preceptor  and  much  attached  friend  Dr.  Parr, 
is  printed  in  Field’s  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Sumuel 
Parr,  1826,  ii.  429-35,  the  chief  facts  of  which 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1823,  pt.  i.  281,  and  in  the  Annual  Biography 
for  1824,  p.  408-10.  Edward  Solly. 

“ ScDRFFE  ” (6‘''  S.  ii.  388).— Couch,  in  his 
British  Fishes  (iv.  200),  under  the  heading  “Peal, 
Salmon  Peal,  Bull  Trout,”  has,  among  other  names, 
“ the  scurf,  bull  trout.”  There  is  no  Latin  equi- 
valent given,  nor  any  reference  to  other  writers  on 
the  subject.  Izaak  Walton  (p.  70,  ed.  Major,  1824) 
says,  “ There  is  also  in  Northumberland  a Trout 
called  a Bull-Trout,  of  a much  greater  length  and 
bigness  than  any  in  these  Southern  parts.”  This 
name  “scurffe”  is  not  in  Brockett’s  Glossary, 
first  ed.,  but  he  says  the  bull-trout  is  a species 
peculiar  to  Northumberland.  Yarrell,  British 
Fishes  (first  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  31;  second  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  71),  describes  the  “Bull-Trout,  Grey  Trout, 
Whitling,  or  Roundtail,  the  Salmo  eriox  of  Lin- 
nteus,”  but  does  not  record  the  name  “scurffe.” 
In  his  second  ed.,  p.  73,  he  quotes  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (notes  to  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  canto  iv.); — 


“ Bilhope  braes  for  bucks  and  raes, 

And  Carit  baiigb  for  swine, 

And  Tarras  for  the  good  bull-trout, 

If  be  be  taen  in  time.” 

And  adds,  “ the  good  bull-trout  is  still  famous.” 

It  is  not,  however,  in  much  estimation,  either  as 
affording  good  sport  to  anglers  or  for  the  table. 

If  the  “ scurffe  ” be  identical  with  the  bull-trout 
of  Northumberland,  the  origin  of  the  name  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  in  the  Icelandic,  as  Prof.  Skeat, 
in  his  English  Words  compared  vnth  the  Icelandic, 
p.  14,  has  “ scurf,  skurfur,”  scurf  on  the  head  ; 
and  “ skyrfir,”  a kind  of  bird. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

If  S.  J.  II.  refers  to  Brewster's  History  of 
Stuclcton,  Appendix  II.,  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  vicinity,  he  will  find  the  salmon  trout  (S. 
trutta)  is  there  called  a “ scurf.”  Also  in  Couch’s 
Fishes  of  the  British  Islands,  vol.  iv.  p.  200,  the 
salmon  peal  is  called  the  “ scurf.” 

Joseph  Wright. 

Museum,  Newcastle-on  Tyne. 

hlr.  Frank  Buckland,  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  on 
p.  61,  under  the  heading  of  the  “Nomenclature 
of  British  Salmonidoe,”  says  that  “scurf”  or 
“ scur've  ” is  a term  applied  to  bull  trout  in  the 
river  'fees.  This  is  probably  the  fish  alluded  to  in 
the  Gatholicon  Anglicum.  G.  F.  E.  B. 

“ Scurf  ” is  a term  applied  to  a bull-trout 
{Salmo  eriox)  in  the  river  Tees,  equivalent  to 
“peel”  in  Cornwall;  “ sprod,”  Eibble  ; “truff” 
in  Devonshire;  “sewin”  in  Wales;  “finnock” 
in  the  Solway.  John  H.  Phillips. 

“ Clip,”  its  "Various  Meanings  (5^"  S.  vi.  520 ; 
vii.  38,  60  ; S.  ii.  496). — The  story  of  the  dis- 
pute between  a man  and  his  wife  as  to  whether  a 
field  of  corn  had  been  mown  or  shorn  is  very  old. 
Probably  M.  P.  and  other  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
may  be  glad  to  have  the  earliest  English  version 
of  it  and  of  another  like  unto  it. 

“ A woman  wbicli  waa  vsyd  and  accustomyd  to  stryue, 
walked  by  the  fylde  with  her  hnsbonde,  and  he  sayde  the 
fylde  was  mowe  downe,  & she  sayd  it  was  shorn.  And 
so  they  raultyplyed  so  many  wordis  that  at  the  laste  her 
husbonde  all  to  coryed*  her.  But  she  wold  not  be  styll, 
but  sayd  it  was  clyppid  with  sherys.  Wherefore  in  a 
greate  angir  he  cut  owteher  tonge.  And  whan  she  myght 
nomore  speke,  she  made  sygnes  with  her  fyngers  lyke 
sherys  meaninge  the  hide  was  Clypped.  A lyke  tale  is 
tolde  of  an  other  woman  thewich  stryuynge  with  her 
husbonde  sayd  he  was  lowsye.  And  he  was  mouyd  and 
greuyd  withe  her  for  her  sayng,  and  bete  her  greuously, 
but  she  wold  not  amend  her.  But  came  before  all  her 
neybouris  and  callyd  hym  so  to  his  rebuke.  Wherefore 
he  was  replete  with  ire  and  threwe  her  in  to  a water  and 
trade  on  her  and  drownyd  her.  And  whan  she  myght 
not  speke,  she  lyfte  vppe  her  hondeys  and  made  tokyns 
with  her  tbombys  as  though  she  kylled  lyce.  Wherefore 
it  is  wryttyn  Ecclesiast.  xxviii.  Many  haue  fall  by  the 

* “ Curried  herjhide  ” = gave  her  a good  thrashing. 
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stroke  of  sworde,  but  not  lyke  to  them  that  haue  be 
destroyd  by  the  ineanys  of  tlieyre  tonges.” — Dialogues  of 
Creatures  Moralised,  cap.  xxx.  llastell,  1527. 

E.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Arrangement  of  Book-plates  (6*'^  S. 
iii.  28,  130). — A collector  for  forty  years,  and  who 
has  upwards  of  20,000  ex-libris,  adopted  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  having  a small  4to.  vol.  to  each 
letter,  but  he  thought  the  plan  I adopt  of  insert- 
ing them  indiscriminately  and  indexing  the  better. 
There  may  be  some  arrangement  of  styles  ; for 
instance,  having  the  Jacobean  and  Chippendale 
styles  by  themselves,  and  the  moderns  (after  1800) 
by  themselves.  I think  it  will  be  found  preferable 
to  insert  them  in  the  album  after  the  following 
manner  : — Take  a small  piece  of  postage  label 
neatly  doubled,  one  half  being  attached  to  the 
ex-libris,  by  the  other  it  may  be  fastened  to  the 
page.  By  this  means  one  can  easily  remove  an 
imperfect  specimen,  and  substitute  a better. 

Tiny  Tim. 

“By’r  Leddt  (6***  S.  iii.  46)  is  an  expression 
which  may  be  often  heard  in  Burton-on-Trent 
and  other  parts  of  Staffordshire.  “ Na,  by’r 
leddy,  a (I)  wunna,”  is  a familiar  phrase. 

X.  P.  B. 

The  Garnet-headed  Yaffingale  (6^*^  S.  ii. 
309,  473,  523),  among  the  green  woodpeckers, 
is  classed  as  the  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus 
(Swainson*),  and  known  by  the  names  of  yaffin- 
gale, yaffle,  and  yaffil,  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
These  appellations  are  suggested  by  the  repeated 
notes  of  the  birds,  which  resemble  the  sound  of  a 
laugh.  White,  of  Selbourne,  says,  “ The  wood- 
peckers laugh,”  a remark  which,  in  the  poem  of 
the  Peacock  at  Home,  is  confirmed  by  these  lines  : — 
“ The  sky-lark  in  ecstacy  sang  from  a cloud. 

And  chanticleer  crovv’d,  and  the  yaffil  laugh’d  loud.” 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Mrs.  Windimore,  Cousin  of  Mart,  Queen 
OP  William  III.  (6“^  S.  i.  277;  iii.  138). — I 
should  be  glad  of  further  particulars  respecting 
her  family,  and  also,  if  possible,  the  place  of  her 
burial.  J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster. 

“ Carminative  ” (6*’'*  S.  ii.  467 ; iii.  94).— The 
original  text  of  Pliny  translated  by  Holland 
appears  to  be,  “ Tormina  et  inflationes  discutit” 
(0.  Plin.,  Nat.  Hist.,  xxvi.  8,  tom.  iii.  p.  59,  ed. 
Elz.,  1635),  T.  W.  C. 

Gospel  Oaks  : Cressage  S.  i.  256,  403  ; 
ii.  18,  293). -—In  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of 

* V.  Lardner’s  Encye.  Birds,  by  Swainson,  vol.  ii. 

p.  310. 


William  Fowler,  of  Harnage  Grange,  taken  42 
Elizabeth,  his  lands  in  “ Cressage  alias  Crise- 
serche  ” are  mentioned.  In  the  inquisition  post 
mortem  of  his  son  Richard  Fowler,  taken  5 
Charles  I.,  the  place  is  called  “ Cressage  alias 
Crisesiche.”  That  the  earlier  alias  points  to 
Christ  Church  as  the  original  name  might  be 
maintained,  but  I should  prefer  Cress-wich  (cf. 
Cress- well),  corrupted  into  Cressage,  just  as  Bas- 
wich  (near  Stafford)  into  Bassage. 

W.  F.  Carter. 

There  must  be  scores  of  “ Gospel  Oaks”  up  and 
down  England.  The  nearest  to  London  that  I 
know  stood  till  Lately  at  the  foot  of  Haverstock 
Hill,  on  the  borders  of  this  parish  and  of  St, 
Pancras.  The  oak  was  probably  so  called  not 
because  (as  is  often  imagined)  the  Gospel  was  read 
there  first  at  the  Reformation,  hut  because  in  the- 
olden  times  the  Gospel  was  there  read  aloud  during 
the  solemn  processions  on  the  Rogation  days.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  these  “ Gospel  Oaks” 
nearly  always  mark  boundaries  of  parishes  ; per- 
haps your  readers  will  confirm  or  refute  this  sup- 
position by  other  examples. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  I7.W. 

“ I ONLY  PASS  THE  TIME  OF  DAT  ” (G'"^  S.  ii.  85,. 
135,  293).— 

“ Great  Alexander  came  to  see 
Jly  mansion,  being  a Tun  : 

And  stood  directly  opposite, 

Betweene  me  and  the  Sun. 

Morrow  (quoth  he)  Philosopher, 

I yeild  thee  time  of  day.” 

Samuel  Rowlands'  Diogines  Lanthorne,  1607, 
p.  38  of  Hunterian  Club’s  reprint. 

And  in  the  same  writer’s  Doctor  Merrie-man,  1609-, 
p.  18  of  reprint  : — 

“A  Bishop  met  two  Priests  vpon  the  way. 

And  did  salute  them  with  the  time  of  day  : 
Good-morrow,  Clarks,  vnto  you  both  (quoth  he).” 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Thomas  Mitchell  (G^**  S.  ii.  288,  454). — This 
amiable  and  accomplished,  but  rather  eccentric, 
scholar  never  resided  in  Oxford,  but  his  death 
occurred  here  suddenly,  as  I well  remember,  for  I 
was  foreman  of  the  coroner’s  jury  which  viewed 
his  body.  After  he  had  been  buried  here  some- 
years,  and  no  memorial  had  been  erected  over  his 
grave,  I appealed  to  Bishop  Blomfield  (of  London) 
as  a brother  translator  of  the  Greek  drama,  with 
the  result  of  a polite  letter,  in  which  I was  styled 
“ Rev.,”  and  eventually  of  a neat  dwarf  altar-tomb- 
raised  by  subscription. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  fund  of  anecdote  as  to  Mr. 
Murray,  the  publisher,  and  persons  he  had  met  at 
Murray’s  table,  among  whom  I well  recollect  his 
naming  Belzoni,  the  Egyptian  explorer,  was  most 
entertaining.  William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 
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“Smoke  Farthings  ” (6“*  S.  i.  437  ; ii.  110, 
318). — One  penny  a year  is  payable  by  holders 
of  property  in  the  New  Forest  at  “peppercorn 
rent.”  It  confers  the  privilege  of  cutting  free  in 
the  forest  as  much  wood  as  is  required  for  home 
use.  F.  E. 


delicate  hint  that  its  whereabouts  will  not  be 
forgotten,  and  in  my  own  experience  has  brought 
a speedy  return.  No  wise  man  can  object  to 
judicious  lending  and  borrowing  of  books,  and  my 
plan  of  ensuring  their  return  has  so  far  given  no 
oifence,  but  worked  well.  J.  E. 


Smoke  money  is  mentioned  s.v.  “Barton  [upon 
Humber],”  in  the  Diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme 
(Surtees  Soc.).  The  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Jackson, 
notes  that  “smoke  silver”  was  paid  to  the  vicar 
in  many  Lincolnshire  parishes  “ as  a kind  of  small 
tythe,  in  lieu  of  tythe  of  firewood.”  He  also  cites 
Jacob,  to  show  that  in  1444  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
issued  commission  “ ad  levandum  le  smoke-far- 
things.” Nomad. 

Woman’s  Tongue  (6**'  S.  i.  272,  404,  504  ; ii. 
196,  337,  457). — While  assorting  some  manuscripts 
written  previous  to  1813,  I found  an  original  skit, 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  keeping  with  the  poetry 
Mready  cited. 

Ye  Muses  tell  me,  have  ye  heard. 

If  so,  I prithee,  speak, 

Did  Ladies  ever  wear  a beard, 

Or  whiskers  on  their  cheek! 

For  whether  old,  whether  young, 

'fhey  seldom  want  a cropper, 

Tho’  beards  they  we  none,  I ’ll  swear  they’ve  tongue 
That  often  wants  a stopper. 

’’Tis  lucky  that  their  chins  are  bare. 

For  tho’  the  suds  are  saved  ; 

Tlipy  talk  so  fast,  that  none  would  spare 
Five  minutes  to  be  shaved.” 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Book-lending  (6‘'*  S.  ii.  307,  437). — The  follow- 
ing quaint  lines  were  given  to  me  some  fifty  years 
ago  by  a venerable  friend,  but  whether  ever  pub- 
lished or  by  whom  composed  I do  not  know  : — 

“ Inscription  in  a Boole. 

“If  thou  art  borrowed  by  a friend. 

Right  welcome  shall  he  be 

To  read — to  study—  not  to  lend. 

But  to  return  to  me. 

Not  that  imparted  knowledge  doth 
Diminish  learning’s  store ; 

But  this  I know,  that  books  once  lent 
Return  to  me  no  more. 

Read  slowly,  use  carefully, 

Return  punctually. 

With  the  corners  of  leaves  not  turned  down.” 

M.  H.  K. 

It  is  good  advice,  with  books  as  with  money,  to 

neither  a lender  nor  a borrower  be.”  Book- 
lending is,  however,  an  institution,  and  the  best 
cure  for  “book-keeping”  is  keeping  a book  in 
which  to  enter  title,  date,  and  name  of  borrower, 
as  suggested  by  S.  M.  S.  My  plan  is  a 
delivery-book  in  counterfoil  (of  which  I send  a 
page  herewith).  The  blue  slip  inserted  between 
the  leaves  when  the  book  is  lent  conveys  a 


Fitziierbert’s  “ Boke  of  Husbandrie  ” (6*** 
S.  ii.  246,  391,  450). — The  will  of  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert  at  Somerset  House  bears  testimony 
towards  his  being  the  author  of  The  Boke  of  Hus- 
bandrie. He  died  May  27,  1538,  not  1583. 

E.  H.  0.  F. 

Poetical  Quotations  printed  as  Prose 
(6““  S.  i.  15.3,  283,  342  ; ii.  156,  293,  338).— Here 
is  an  example  from  Dickens.  Mr.  Eichard 
Swiveller,  loq. : — 

“ Merely  observing,  Marchioness,  that  since  life  like  a 
river  is  flowing,  I care  not  how  fast  it  rolls  on,  ma’am, 
on,  while  such  purl  on  the  bank  still  is  growing  and  such 
eyes  light  the  waves  as  they  run.” — Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
chap.  Iviii. 

S.  Y.  E. 

“ Ecquis  binas  ” (6**'  S.  ii.  388,  453). — I shall 
be  much  obliged  for  the  copy  so  kindly  offered  by 
Mr.  Carmichael.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Brasses  not  Eegistered  (6^**  S.  ii.  325,  355, 
475). — In  giving  the  name  “Byrch”  as  that  of 
the  lady  commemorated  by  the  sixth  brass  in 
Littlebury  Church  I quoted  Haines,  and  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  Bird  for  the  correction.  In  a 
work  like  the  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses 
one  must  expect  to  find  some  errors  and  omissions. 
For  instance,  the  interesting  brasses  at  Althorne, 
in  Essex,  are  not  mentioned.  The  inscription, 
“ Here  lyeth  George  White  esquire  the  sonne  of 
Eichard  White  the  sonne  of  Eichard  White 
esquire,  which  George  died  the  xiij  day  of  June 
in  the  yere  of  our  lord  God  1584,”  in  Hutton 
Church,  Essex,  is  omitted.  At  Corringham,  in 
the  same  county,  is  an  inscription  in  Eoman 
capitals,  “ Here  lieth  the  bodye  of  Eobte  Draper 
Person  of  Corringham  who  decesed  y*  18  of 
December,  1595. 

‘ As  tbow  art,  so  was  I, 

And  as  I am  so  sbalt  thow  be.’  ” 

The  Draper  brass  is  inserted  in  a stone  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : “ Abele  : bavd  : gist : 
ici  : diev  : de  : sa  : alme  : eit  : merci.”  Of 
this  inscription  the  first  three  letters  only  are 
now  visible,  the  rest  being  covered  by  a pew. 
At  Stock,  in  Essex,  the  brass  commemorating 
Eichard  Tweedie,  Esq.,  is  now  mural.  At 
Sonthfleet,  in  Kent,  there  are  four  sons  and 
two  daughters  represented  upon  the  altar  tomb  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Sedley,  c.  1520,  instead  of 
“ two  sons  and  four  daughters.”  By  comparing  the 
costume  of  the  effigies  of  the  two  priests  in  Lain- 
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don  Church,  Essex,  with  the  list  of  rectors  given 
by  Newcourt  in  his  Repertorium,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  larger  brass  commemorates  John  Kekil- 
peny,  who  died  in  1466,  and  the  smaller  one 
Kichard  Bladwell,  who  died  in  1613.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  a third  brass,  commemo- 
rating a chantry  priest,  exists  in  this  church  ; if 
so,  it  is  covered  by  the  cement  upon  which  the 
stove  now  stands. 

J.  A.  Sparvel-Batly,  F.S.A. 

Billericay,  Essex. 

“Commonplace”  S.  ii.  406,  490). — Not 
being  Lord  Macaulay’s  schoolboy,  I must  in 
honesty  disclaim  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala’s  compliment, 
but  am  sincerely  glad  my  ignorance  has  elicited 
his  very  interesting  note,  which  induces  me  to 
ask  another  question,  and  this  is  — whether  the 
familiar  “ horse  of  another  colour  ” had  its  origin 
: in  the  horse-boxes  of  the  communis  locus  of  the 
ancient  orators.  Even  now  it  is  not  quite  clear  to 
me  how  the  “ tame  villatic  fowl”  of  literature  and 
society  have  come  to  be  called  “ commonplace.” 

James  Hooper. 

A very  interesting  article  on  “ Commonplace 
Books  ” appeared  in  Chambers's  Journal  of  April  3, 
1880.  P.  CORETO. 

Cicero  uses  the  words  communes  loci  as  signifying 
a trite  or  well-worn  topic  {De  Oratore,  iii.  27, 106). 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Poisonous  Berries  (6''*  S.  ii.  328,  474). — 
When  I lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Longleat, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  some  seasons  the  laurel  trees  on  the 
. estate  brought  forth  what  were  commonly  termed 
“laurel  plums”;  these  when  ripe  were  eagerly 
sought  after  and  eaten.  I never  heard  of  any  one 
being  the  worse  for  doing  so.  Some  years  ago  I 
spent  a week  at  Stover,  in  Devonshire,  and  I well 
remember  what  a plentiful  and  fine  crop  of  laurel 
plums  there  was  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  park 
that  year.  I ate  freely  of  them,  and  I believe 
they  were  used  in  pastry  of  which  I partook.  I 
certainly  do  not  recollect  that  I felt  any  discomfort 
from  doing  so.  I think  they  have  many  times 
been  sold  in  Warminster  market,  and  I suspect  in 
Frome  also.  J.  W. 

St.  Budeaux. 

“ Evangelien  der  Spinnrock  ” (6***  S.  iii.  47). 

' — My  query  about  this  curious  book  having  pro- 
cured some  interesting  information  respecting  it 
in  a private  communication  from  Dr.  Eeinhold 
Kohler,  of  Weimar,  I think  it  right  to  give  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  the  benefit  of  that  learned 
gentleman’s  information,  and  take  the  opportunity 
I of  publicly  thanking  him  for  his  kind  attention. 

; Dr.  Kohler  has  referred  me  to  Grasse’s  Tresor  des 
I Livres  Bares  et  Precieux,  ii.  535a,  a book  of  which 


I am  bound  to  confess  my  ignorance,  although  I 
have  his  Handbuch  der  AUgemeinen  Literatur- 
geschichte,  4 vols.  8vo.,  and  several  other  books 
edited  by  him.  Fortunately  there  is  a copy  of 
the  Tresor  in  the  library  at  the  Athemeum,  and 
although  I have  not  been  well  enough  to  go  there 
to  consult  it,  our  kindly  librarian,  Mr.  Tedder,  has 
obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  following  extract 
from  it  : — 

“ Die  euagelien  van  den  spinrocke  metter  glosen 
bestreuen  ter  eeuen  van  den  vrouvven.  Tantwerpen  bi  mi 
Micbiel  van  boochstraten.  s.  d.  in  4“  (24  if.  A 31  1.).  Av. 
d.  fig.  en  bois  repelbes. 

“ Cette  traduction  flaraande  de  I’Evangile  des  que- 
nouilles  est  restee  inconnue  a toua  les  bibliographes.” 

With  respect  to  the  German  translation,  Dr. 
Kohler  refers  to  the  WUrterbuch  of  the  brothers 
Grimm,  band  i.  sp.  Ixxxviii.,  and  band  v.  sp.  xxxi. ; 
and  with  reference  to  “ later  RocacaphilosojihieJ 
to  R.  Gosche’s  Archiv  fur  Literaturgeschichte,  i. 
(Leipzig,  1870),  s.  105,  et  seq. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

Carlyle  on  Music  (6‘**  S.  iii.  167). — See  “The 
Opera  ” in  Critical  Essays.  The  passage  com- 
mences, “ Music  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of 
Angels.”  I would  also  note,  from  Lectures  on 
Heroes, — 

“ Who  is  there  that  in  logical  words  can  express  the 
effect  music  has  on  us  1 A kind  of  inarticulate  un- 
fathomable speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the 

Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that  ! 

See  deep  enough,  and  you  see  musically ; the  heart  of 
Nature  being  everywhere  music,  if  you  can  only  reach  it.” 

John  Collins  Francis.  ■ 

The  passage  quoted  is  from  an  article  entitled 
“ The  Opera,”  which  was  contributed  to  the  Keep- 
sake,  published  in  1852,  and  edited  by  Barry 
Cornwall.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  People’s  Edition 
of  Carlyle’s  Works,  “ Miscellaneous  Essays,” 
vol.  vii.  Wm.  H.  Peet. 

The  Surname  Uglow  (6*’’  S.  iii.  148,  175). — 
This  name  is  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a sur- 
name in  Jacobscow,  Marham  Church,  and  the 
neighbourhood.  John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Gloucester. 

The  Female  “Worthies”  (6‘'*  S.  iii.  167). — 
See  Planchd,  in  Journal  of  Brit.  Arch.  Association, 
vol.  XX.  p.  315.  J*  T.  F. 

Books  on  Punctuation  (6‘’'  S.  i.  177,  324  ; ii. 
525). — Mind  your  Stoqis,  &c.,  published  by 
Groombridge  & Sons  in  1856,  may  also  be  found 
useful,  despite  the  fact  that  its  anonymous  author 
appears  rather  anxious  to  controvert  several  state- 
ments contained  in  the  excellent  work  of  J ustin 
Brennan.  P*  J-  Mullin. 

Philosophical  Alphabet  and  System  of  Punctua- 
tion, bv  G.  Edmonds,  1832. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 
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“Forth”  in  Local  Nahes  (G***  S.  ii.  487). — 
Did  G.  S.  S.  apply  the  test  ivorth  to  the  particular 
forth  he  wishes  to  investigate?  Gosforth  in  Gum- 
berland  was  at  one  time  Gostworth  ; Wentworth 
in  Cambridgeshire  was  once  styled  “ Wentworth 
or  Wentforth.”  Even  so  with  ford.  Poslingford 
(Suif.)  appeared  as  Postlingworth  ; and  Stapleford 
(in  Herts),  Thursford,  Hackford,  Sedgeford,  Lack- 
ford  (in  Norf.),  seem,  through  their  former  designa- 
tions, Stapleforth,  Thursforth,  Hackforth,  Segges- 
forth,  Lakeforth,  to  point  to  the  same  origin. 

Nor  does  ford,  in  other  connexions,  always 
indicate  a “ ford.”  In  the  case  of  Haynford 
(Norf.)  we  find  it  to  represent  the  old  British 
ford,  or  modern  Welsh  fordd,  a road  (the  latter, 
by  the  way,  bearing  a phonetic  resemblance  to 
forth)  ; Mundford  (Norf.)  is  a softened  form  of 
Mundfort  = Moutforu  ; Longford  (Ireland)  is  an 
Anglicised  version  of  Longphorth,  a fortress  ; 
whilst,  to  go  to  more  exceptional  cases,  we  are 
told  that  Blackfordby  (Leic.)= Blaugherhy ; that 
Lifford  {lTehmd)=Leith-bhearr ; and  that  Here- 
{oT(l=Caer-ffMvydd.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

In  these  parts  the  people  generally  harden  forth 
into  ford.  Farforth,  a village  on  the  Wolds  I am 
well  acquainted  with,  is  almost  always  called  Far- 
ford,  although  there  is  neither  ford  nor  river 
within  several  miles  of  it.  It  is  probably  so 
named  because  far  out  of  the  way.  The  only 
approach  to  it  in  any  direction  is  through  open 
fields,  by  grass-grown  roads.  Such  names  as  Cut- 
forth  and  Staniforth  are  called  Gatford  and  Stani- 
ford.  Further  and  farther  are  hardened  into 
furder  and  f order.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

I think  G.  S.  S.  will  find  the  meaning  of  this 
suffix  in  the  Celtic  fordd  or  fyrdd  (way,  road,  or 
passage),  at  all  events,  he  will  be  able  to  .judge 
whether  it  agrees  with  any  characteristics  of  the 
localities  to  which  he  alludes.  There  is  a place 
called  “ The  Forth  ” in  the  suburbs  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne— formerly  a completely  walled  town 
from  which  there  were  few  exits  into  the  country 
— and  this  “ P’orth  ” seems  to  have  been  one  of 
these  outlets.  The  familiar  phrase  “ to  go  forth” 
means  to  go  ont  of.  I must  confess,  in  this  con- 
nexion I have  been  puzzled  with  the  nomenclature 
“ The  Frith  of  Forth  ” in  Scotland.  Perhaps, 
some  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to 
explain  it.  M.  H.  R. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6'*“  S.  iii. 

128).— 

“ Pectus  facit  tlieologum.” 

Quintilian  lias  (x.  vii.  15),  “ Pectus  est  quod  disertos 
facit  (et  vis  mentis),”  where  it  is  said  of  the  orator. 
What  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  application  of  the  phrase 
to  tlie  theologian  1 It  appears  to  have  its  origin  from 
the  former  expression.  Ed.  Marshall. 


“ Sunt  pueri  pueri,  pueri  puerilia  tractant.” 

This  is 

“Sunt  pueri  pueri,  vivunt  juveniliter  illi” 
in  Carmimim  Proverbial.  Loci  Comm.,  p.  121,  bond, 
158.8,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  mediaeval  metrical 
pi’overbs  in  this,  the  more  correct  form. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

(6ti'  S.  iii.  169). 

“ Who  fears  to  speak  of  ninety-eight  ? ” 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  Ingram,  F.T.C.D.  Xit. 

These  lines  first  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Nation, 
April  1,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  Fredk.  Rdle. 

“ She  was  become 

The  queen  of  a fantastic  realm,”  &c. 

Byron’s  Dream. 

J.  Dickson. 


iHlStfllaneauS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Twhlsh  Armenia  and  Eastern  Asia  Alinor.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Tozei',  F.R.G.S.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Tozer  published  a description  of  his 
journeys  in  the  HiylUands  of  [Euro'pcan'i  Turl-ey;  he 
has  now  followed  it  up  by  a work  on  the  highlands  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  nariating  a ten  weeks’  ride,  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  through  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Turkish  Armenia.  It  is  written  in  an  unaffected  style, 
contains  most  careful  descriptions  of  the  countries 
traversed,  and  will  thoroughly  repay  perusal ; but, 
whilst  the  engravings  are  good,  the  accompanying  map 
is  not  .all  that  might  be  desired,  the  jdiysical  features 
being  hinted  at  rather  than  fully  delineated.  It  is  im- 
possible within  our  limits  to  do  more  than  mention 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  the  journey.  i 
Starting  from  Samsoun,  on  the  Black  Sea,  east  of  Sinope,  , . 
Mr.  Tozer  and  his  companion,  Mr.  T.  M.  Crowder,  i 
Bursar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  explored  the  1 
antiquities— some  of  them  probably  of  Hittite  origin — i 
lying  within  the  great  bend  of  the  river  Halys,  especially  i 
at  Atnasia  (the  birthplace  of  Strabo),  Euyuk,  and  Boghaz  ! 
Ken,  those  at  the  last  place  being  specially  curious.  ( 
Striking  south  to  Kaiserieh,  the  ancient  capiital  of  Cap-  I 
ptidocia,  the  party  then  ascended  Mount  Argseus  (13,0()()  ' 
feet  high),  the  highest  peak  west  of  Ararat,  and  care-  ' 
fully  examined  the  extraordinary  rock  dwellings  at 
Gueremeh.  Crossing  the  Anti- Taurus  range  into  Ar- 
menia, they  next  explored  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and 
of  the  Euphrates,  ascertaining  by  personal  observation 
that  a connexion  exists  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Tigris  and  those  of  the  Euphrates 
(thus  confirming  Pliny’s  remark).  Interesting  accounts 
are  given  of  visits  to  Kharput  (near  the  traditional  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden),  to  the  Kurdish  country  along 
the  Murad,  or  Eastern  Euphrates,  and  to  Bitlis,  by 
which  Xenophon  must  have  passed  in  his  famous 
l etreat.  Having  ascended  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount 
Sipan,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Van,  they 
crossed  the  lake,  and  visited  the  wonderful  cuneiform 
inscriptions  at  Van,  most  of  which  have  hitherto  resisted 
all  attempts  at  decipherment.  Thence,  passing  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Ararat,  and  along  an  elevated  tract 
known  as  the  “roof  of  Western  Asia,”  they  reached 
Erzeroum  by  the  pass  of  Delibaba — the  route  of  Xeno- 
phon and  of  Mukhtar  Pasha— and  the  sources  of  the 
Araxes;  and  concluded  their  adventurous  ride  of  1,500 
miles  at  Trebizond,  after  a detour  to  the  monastery  of 
Sumelas,  the  position  of  which  must  be  picturesque  in 
the  highest  degree.  Those  who  remember  the  wet 
summer  of  1879  in  England  will  be  surprised  to  hear  I 
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that  it  waa  one  of  the  hottest  known  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
travellers  avoiding  tlie  Ireat  by  keeping  on  tlie  U]>landa 
at  the  height  of  four  to  six  or  seven  thousand  feet.  Mr. 
Tozer  tlirovvs  ninclj  new  light  on  many  keenly  disputed 
questions,  and  his  Instorical  and  geographical  notices 
are  exceedingly  clear  and  well  written.  lie  notes  re- 
peatedly that  help  from  England  was  eagerly  expected, 
ill  default  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  both  districts 
declared  that  they  would  go  over  to  Russia.  Like  all 
other  careful  observers,  Mr.  Tozer  despairs  of  any  real 
reform  being  initiated  by  the  Porte.  He  states  that  in 
Asia  Minor  the  Mohammedans  are  in  a far  worse  plight 
than  the  Christians,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  Ar. 
menia.  The  future  of  Armenia  seems  far  brighter 
(owing  to  the  stronger  feeling  of  national  life)  than  that 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
“some  partial  development  of  local  self-government.’' 
The  whole  book  is  a formidable  indictment,  drawn  up  by 
an  observer  who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  in  all 
parts  of  Turkey,  against  the  utter  corruption  and  op- 
pression of  the  Porte.  Wo  cordially  hope  that  Mr.  Tozer 
may  some  day  carry  out  his  scheme,  hinted  at  in  the 
preface,  of  making  a complete  exploration  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  he  will  record  it  in  another  pleasant  volume. 

! We  warmly  recommend  his  latest  book  to  all  our  readers. 

On  BooJchi-ndinps,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Cundall.  (Bell  & Sons.) 

From  recent  indications  it  would  seem  that  we,  like  the 
! French,  are  at  last  about  to  have  a literature  of  bihlio- 
. graphy  and  its  attendant  arts.  That  we  shall  be  able  to 
, surround  the  subject  with  those  light  and  lively  graces 
; which  it  acquires  under  the  treatment  of  such  writers 
j as  M.  Jules  Janin  or  M.  Octave  Uzanne  is  not  probable  ; 

; but  we  may  at  least  hope  to  exhibit  our  insular  virtues 
of  utility  and  common  sense.  These,  in  fact,  have  been 
i conspicuous  merits  in  those  volumes  which  have  already 
I appeared.  In  his  pleasant  Enemies  of  Books,  Mr.  Blades 
; forearmed  us  against  such  homely  foes  as  damp,  dust, 

■ bookworms,  and  the  like,  while  the  useful  manual  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf,  not  long  since  reviewed  in  “ N.  & Q ,” 

I was  a practical  guide  to  the  mysteries  of  bookbinding. 

I The  handsome  quarto  just  put  forth  by  Messrs.  Bell  is 
in  some  measure  the  necessary  complement  of  Mr. 

■ Zaehnsdorf’s  work.  If  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  be  the  professor 
of  bookbinding,  Mr.  Cundall  is  its  historian.  Mr. 
Zaehnsdorf  enlightened  ns  as  to  the  refinements  of 

, folding,  collating,  forwarding,  and  finishing;  in  Mr. 

I Cundali’s  chrmicle  we  may  trace  the  fashion  and  pro- 
j gress  of  book- coverings  from  the  lepidum  nomiin  lihellum 
of  Catullus,  freshly  polished  with  pumice,  deftly  rolled 
J round  its  cylinder  of  bone  or  gold,  and  gay  (as  we  must 
! assume)  with  rose-coloured  ribbons,  down  to  the  latest 
j and  most  elaborate  efforts  of  Bedford  and  Trautz- 
I Bauzonnet.  We  may  linger  in  these  pages  over  the 
j magnificent  designs  of  the  nameless  artists— artists,  it 
, may  be,  in  the  highest  sense- — who  worked  for  Grolier 
\ and  Maioli,  or  marvel  at  the  fine  intricacies  of  Le  Gascon 
1 and  Padeloup.  In  the  well-chosen  illustrations  we  can 
, study  the  bees  of  De  Thou,  the  interlaced  initials  of 
I Henri  II.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  or  the  crowns  and 
I flamelets  of  the  I'lmerailles  d’Anne  de  Bretagne,  1514. 

’ Gf  these  and  many  others  Mr.  Cundall  gives  a careful 
( and  sufficient  account.  Brunet,  Fournier,  Le  Roux  de 
( Lincy,  Charles  Blanc,  Marius  Michel— he  has  left  few  of 
i the  standard  authorities  unconsulted,  while  he  has  super- 
’ added  much  that  can  only  be  the  result  of  personal 
! inquiries,  prolonged  through  many  years  and  rat  ging 
! over  many  places  His  long  and  honourable  connexion 
i with  art-publications  is  well  known,  and  this,  his  latest 
j contribution  to  the  literature  of  aesthetics,  is  conspicuous 
1 for  the  practised  taste  with  which  it  is  produced,  and 
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for  the  mass  of  information  it  contains  upon  a subject 
which  at  present  has  certainly  not  been  extensively 
treated  in  this  country. 

Life  of  John,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  Consisting  of  a Selection  from  his 
Autobiography,  Diary,  and  Letters.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  2 vols.  (xMurray.) 
Wk  venture  to  predict  of  these  two  goodly  volumes,  in 
which  John  Campbell,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Camp- 
bell, minister  of  Cupar,  tells  the  instructive  story  of  his 
longand  blameless  life,  that  there  will  not  be  foundareader 
who,  having  once  taken  them  up,  will  not  watch  with 
interest  the  persevering  industry  and  intelligence  which 
eventually  landed  the  minister’s  son  on  the  woolsack  in 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  that  no  one  who  begins  to  read 
them  will  cease  from  the  pleasant  task  till  he  has 
followed  the  autobiographer  from  his  birth,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1779,  till  June  29,  1861,  when  the  body  of 
John,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  was  laid  by  loving  hands  beside  that  of  his 
beloved  wife  in  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh,  “carrying  out 
the  wish  he  bad  expressed  at  the  time  of  his  brother’s 
funeral,  that  the  English  burial  service  might  be  read 
when  ‘ his  remains  should  be  deposited  in  the  resting- 
place  secured  to  him  in  very  holy  ground.’  ” The  book 
is  a most  instructive  one,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage 
by  all  young  men  entering  life.  Lord  Campbell  ob- 
viously held  to  heart  the  words  of  the  preacher,  “ What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might  ” ; 
and  the  youth  who,  writing  to  his  father  in  1801,  acknow- 
ledging a present  from  bis  sister,  declared  “ I shall  not  be 
more  happy  when  the  great  seal  is  delivered  to  me  by  his 
majesty,”  aimed  high,  worked  steadily,  and  the  result 
is  before  us  in  these  two  volumes,  which  we  do  not 
scruple  to  say  will  elevate  the  noble  lord’s  memory  in  all 
who  read  them,  whether  they  knew  him  or  not ; while  all 
who  bad  the  advantage  of  knowing  him  personally  will, 
we  are  sure,  share  our  regret  that  they  were  not  given  to 
the  world  in  1869,  in  lieu  of  bis  unkindly  Lives  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  admittedly  and  obviously  un- 
finished by  Lord  Campbell,  and  therefore  lacking  the 
benefit  of  revi-^ion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  only  justice 
to  believe  he  would  have  softened  many  passages  which, 
in  their  present  state  at  least,  it  would  have  been  better 
never  to  have  given  to  the  world. 

A Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage. 
By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  1881.  (Harrison.) 

To  a large  class  of  the  British  public  “Burke”  is  an 
indispensable  compaidon.  We  are  all  of  us  acquainted 
with  the  familiar  red  cover  which  brightens  so  many  a 
library  shelf  and  drawing-room  table.  Yet  it  is  a great 
deal  more  than  a drawing-room  book;  and  for  the 
critical  reader,  for  the  student  of  history  and  genealogy 
and  of  the  noble  science  of  blazon,  Burke’s  Peerage  must 
always  be  an  interesting  book.  Such  a reader  necessarily 
comes  across  passages  containing  statements  to  which  he 
is  likely  to  take  exception.  But  remembering  that  the 
work  as  a whole  reflects  the  belief  of  the  families  con- 
cerned, he  will  be  interested  in  noting  the  coincidence 
or  divergence  of  such  belief  with  what  he  himself  may 
hold  to  be  the  true  family  history.  Many  a claim  put 
forth  in  the  pages  of  “Burke ’’is  doubtless  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  controversies  which  Ulster’s  natural  life- 
time would  not  suffice  to  see  appeased  were  he  editorially 
to  pronounce  thereon.  Take,  for  instance,  the  claim 
(recently  questioned  in  “ N.  & Q.”)  of  Lord  Mowbray 
and  Stourton  to  be  premier  baron  of  England,  qud  the 
barony  of  Mowbray.  This  claim  involves  delicate  ques- 
tions in  constitutional  law.  Lord  Mowbray  contends 
not  only  that  the  Lords  Mowbray  always  claimed  to  be 
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premier  barons,  but  that  decision  bas  been  given  in  their 
favour  by  tlie  House  of  Lords  resolving  that  the  writs  of 
49  Hen.  III.  could  not  create  a peerage.  But  it  is  under 
those  writs  that  the  Lords  De  Ilos  always  claimed  their 
precedence,  and  they  claim  it  still,  in  the  same  issue  of 
“ Burke  ” that  puts  forward  Lord  Mowbray’s  case.  The 
Segrave  barony  of  49  Hen.  III.  has,  of  course,  been 
dropped  altogether  from  view  in  this  contention.  We 
should  rather  like  to  know,  with  all  respect  to  the 
august  House  which  is  assumed  to  have  pronounced,  at 
least  by  implication,  in  favour  of  Lord  Mowbray,  what 
position  Lord  De  Bos  holds  in  the  eyes  of  that  House. 
He  is  in  the  House,  but  in  virtue  of  what  BummonsI 
The  question  is  one  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
might,  perhaps,  go  on  unsolved  for  generations.  To 
come,  however,  to  some  other  points  we  wish  to  raise. 
In  the  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Langton  baronetev  expired  with  Sir 
Alexander.  We  do  not  know  what  Ulster’s  own  opinion 
may  be,  but  on  a review  of  the  genealogy,  as  stated  in 
the  Peerage  for  1881,  this  assumed  extinction  seems  to  us 
by  no  means  clear.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  generally 
unsafe  to  predicate  extinction  of  a title  created,  as  we 
believe  the  Langton  title  was,  like  almost  all  the  early 
baronetcies  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  remainder 
“hmredibus  masculis  quibuscunque.”  In  the  second 
place,  we  see  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  male 
issue  of  George  Alexander  Cockburn,  of  Charlemont, 
Jamaica,  great-great-grandson  of  James,  brother  of  Sir 
Alexander,  fourth  baronet.  And,  failing  such  issue,  it 
is  still  possible  that  Sir  Edward  Cockburn  of  Ryslaw 
might  be  heir.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  question  appears 
to  be  an  open  one.  Turning  to  another  title,  which  is 
also  in  ore  omnium,,  since  the  publication  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hardcastle’s  Life  of  John,  Lord  Campbell,  we 
remark  a Scottish  caution  in  the  statements  regarding 
the  filiation  of  the  eminent  chancellor  on  the  parent 
tree  of  Argyll.  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  account  of  the 
lineage  commences  at  the  Restoration,  with  the  first 
satisfactorily  ascertained  ancestor,  George  Campbell, 
who  appears  in  Fifeshire  circa  1662.  Only,  if  we 
remember  rightly.  Lord  Campbell  himself  writes  the 
name  of  his  ancestor’s  estate  Baliullo,  not  ‘•'Baltulla,” 
and  the  parish  should  be  given  as  Ceres,  not  “ Cores,” 
the  dedication  being,  we  believe,  the  rare  one  of  St. 
Cyriacus,  the  patron  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ancona.  We 
might  turn  to  many  another  title  and  find  fresh  matter 
for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the  Peerage.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  Peerage  when  judiciously  used  as 
a record  of  the  past  and  a storehouse  of  genealogical 
tradition. 


Messrs.  Colnagiii,  of  Pall  Mall,  have  lately  made 
an  interesting  acquisition.  They  have  purchased  the 
original  copper-plate  of  Blake’s  “ Canterbury  Pilgrims.” 
As  may  be  assumed  from  the  small  favour  with  which 
the  engraving  was  received,  it  is  but  little  worn ; and 
the  recent  impressions  which  have  been  struck  off  on 
Jajjanese  paper — one  of  which  we  have  carefully  ex- 
amined— give  an  excellent  idea  of  poor  Blake’s  famous 
effort  in  the  style  “ of  Albert  Diirer,  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
and  the  old  original  engravers.”  Looking  at  it  now,  one 
can  understand  the  preference  of  the  public  for  Stot- 
hard’s  “dumb  dollies,”  as  his  indignant  rival  called 
them.  Yet  the  stamp  of  genius  is  all  over  this  stiff, 
uncouth,  and  unconventional  design.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  artist  had  formed  distinct  and  definite  impressions 
of  Chaucer’s  personages.  He  had  felt  them  vividly,  and 
his  grip  of  his  conceptions  is  strong  and  unfaltering. 
Read  by  the  light  of  his  own  written  description,  which 


Lamb  (no  mean  judge)  thought  one  of  the  finest  bits  of 
Chaucer  criticism  he  had  ever  seen,  this  print  will  be 
found  to  gain  strangely  in  power  and  fascination,  and 
those  who  love  Blake  should  lose  no  opportunity  of 
securing  a copy. 

The  authorities  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Presses  inform  us  that  the  publication  of  tlie 
revised  version  of  tbe  New  Testament  will  take  place 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  registers  of  Nortbaw 
Church  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  I9th  nit. 
Tbe  St.  Albans  Hertfordshire  Standard  of  the  5th  inst. 
contains  a number  of  extracts,  which  were  taken  last 
year  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cussans  when  collecting  materials  for 
his  History  of  Hertford, shire.  The  extracts,  unfortunately, 
only  extend  from  1564  to  1753;  but.  inasmuch  as  the 
originals  no  longer  exist,  they  are  of  value,  and  should 
be  preserved. 


i^otirc^  tn  Cnrrc^pantffnW. 

We  must  call  special  attentionto  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Zanoni.  — Your  two  questions  (“  Heraldic  ” and 
“ Quarterings  in  Heraldry  ”)  may  most  conveniently  be 
taken  together.  In  the  supposed  case  put  in  the  former, 
the  peer’s  son-in-law  bas  certainly  not  the  right  to  carry 
his  father-in-law’s  coat  of  arms,  coronet,  and  supporters. 
We  should  not  have  thought  he  would  have  dreamed  of 
it.  As  to  quartering,  your  query  is  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  reminder  that  the  arms  of  heiresses  only  are 
quartered.  It  is  obvious  that  arms  so  inherited  are  in- 
herited in  the  female  line,  and  equally  so  that  the  in- 
heritance is  that  of  a particular  class  of  ancestral  arms, 
i.e.,  those  of  heraldic  heiresses. 

B.  A.  L. — The  passage  which  you  cite  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  agree  with  the  view  taken  of  diphthongs  in  some 
of  the  latest  works  on  the  English  language,  and  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  separate  position  of  the  letter  in 
question  as  a vowel.  Perhaps,  however,  the  case,  as  to 
pronunciation,  might  be  brought  under  the  head  of 
“ apparent  diphthongs,”  suggested,  but  not  illustrated 
by  examples,  in  Gostwick’s  English  Grammar,  His- 
torical and  Analytical. 

J.  B.  Muliins  (Birmingham). — (1.)  A question  rather 
for  the  present  publishers.  But  we  may  remark  that 
the  volume  for  Jan.-May,  1868,  was  stated  to  be  “vol. 
224  since  the  commencement.”  (3.)  A very  brief  sum- 
mary, chiefly  dealing  with  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
contents,  will  be  found  in  the  Library  Edition  of  the 
Annals  of  England  (Parker). 

W.  D.  P. — We  have  forwarded  your  communication  to 
our  correspondent. 

A.  H. — Many  thanks,  but  too  late  for  this  week. 

We  cannot  answer  queries  privately. 

Correction. — Ante,  p.  164,  col.  2.  first  paragraph. 
The  sentence  commencing,  “It  would  seem,”  is  a 
remark  of  the  writer’s  (Clk.),  and  should,  therefore,  have 
appeared  in  large  type. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ Tbe 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  wo  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CAMBRIDGE  STUDIES  IN  1784. 

' The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  my  great- 
; grandfather  by  my  grandfather,  who,  when  he 
wrote  it,  was  just  entering  his  last  undergraduate 
year  at  Cambridge.  The  letter  is  so  elaborate, 
i so  clearly  and  carefully  worded,  and  so  unlike  the 
I undergraduate  epistles  which  nos  nequiores  (not 
j to  mention  our  progeniem  vitiosiorem),  used  to 
I ■write  to  our  fathers,  that  when  I first  read  the 
' MS.  I half  suspected  that  it  must  have  been 
; copied  from  some  printed  treatise  on  the  Univer- 
' , sity.  But  my  great-grandfather’s  “ old  friend 
I Cicero,”  of  which  his  son  speaks,  is  still  in  my 
j library  ; my  grandfather,  shortly  after  writing  the 
! letter,  took  a good  degree  and  got  his  fellowship  ; 
I and  he  was  throughout  life  an  excellent  corre- 
j spondent,  and  an  honoured  and  respected  man. 
, Assuming,  then,  that  the  letter  is  new  to  print,  I 
1 think  it  may  be  worth  preserving  in  “ N.  & Q.”; 
I even  after  the  labours  of  Mr.  Christopher  Words- 
j worth  and  others  ; as  an  illustration  of  times  which, 
however,  are  scarcely  more  different  from  my 
I Cambridge  days — now  nearly  a generation  ago — 
I than  those  were  from  the  days  now  present.  The 
letter  is  long,  and  I will  not  lengthen  this  paper 
i by  commenting  upon  it.  I would  only  observe 


that  the  words  moderator,,  questionist,  and  respon- 
sions, still  current,  but  now  unmeaning,  are  all 
accounted  for  here ; and  that  the  system  which 
my  grandfather  describes,  and  by  which  he  gained 
both  knowledge  and  repute,  is  the  same  system 
that  seemed  intolerable,  a few  years  afterwards,  to 
Wordsworth. 

The  letter  is  written  in  a clear  and  graceful 
hand,  full  of  character  ; and  just  fills  one  foolscap 
sheet  of  stout  ribbed  grey  paper.  Here  it  is  : — 

Jesus  College  Cambridge 

OcU.  23''“:  84  [1784.] 

Honoured  Father, — The  Peculiarity  of  the  academical 
Exercises,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  conferring  of 
the  first  Degree  in  Arts  in  this  University,  renders  me 
fully  persuaded  that  the  following  representation  of  that 
Part  of  our  Discipline,  together  with  a short  Delineation 
of  our  Examination  in  the  Senate-House,  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  you,  who  must  be  quite  unacquainted  with 
our  present  Forms  of  Education. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  the  two  Proctors, 
whose  offices  are  to  prohibit  as  far  as  possible  all  Riots 
in  the  University,  to  correct  Youths  who  are  subject  to 
be  intoxicated,  or  to  frequent  Houses  of  bad  Fame  &c, 
send  their  servants  round  to  every  College  in  the  Univer- 
sity (Trinity  Hall  and  King’s  College  excepted)  to  pro- 
cure a List  of  the  Students,  who,  in  the  subsequent 
January,  intend  to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  for 
the  Bachelor’s  Degree.  The  Names  of  the  Students, 
being  thus  collected,  are  delivered  to  one  of  the  two 
Moderators,  who  transcribes  [them]  into  a Book,  for 
purposes  which  will  be  presently  explained.  The 
Moderators  are  annually  chosen  upon  the  tenth  of  OcU. 
Their  proper  Office  is  to  preside,  alternately,  at  the 
public  Exercises  of  the  Students,  and  to  examine  them, 
at  the  time  of  their  offering  themselves  for  their  Degree. 
These  Exercises  are  held  in  the  Afternoon  in  the  public 
Schools,  for  five  Days  in  the  week  during  Term  time  ; 
the  Moderator  appearing  at  two,  & frequently  continu- 
ing until  the  Clock  strikes  four.  Upon  the  first  Blonday 
after  the  Commencement  of  the  January  Term,  The 
Moderator,  whose  turn  it  is  to  preside,  gives  written 
Notice  to  one  of  the  Students  on  his  List,  that  it  is  his 
Pleasure  he  should  appear  in  the  public  Schools,  as  a 
Disputant,  on  that  Day  fortnight.  This  Person,  who  is 
now  called  the  Respondent,  in  a few  Hours  after  he  has 
received  the  Summons,  waits  on  the  Moderator  with 
three  Propositions,  or  Questions,  the  truth  of  which  he 
is  to  maintain  against  the  Objections  of  any  three  Stu- 
dents of  the  same  Year,  whom  the  Moderator  shall  think 
proper  to  nominate,  & who  on  this  Occasion  are  called 
Opponents.  The  Questions  proposed  by  the  Respondent, 
are  written  upon  four  separate  Papers,  according  to  a. 
Form,  of  which  the  following  is  a specimen. 

1. 

Recte  statuit  Newtonus  in  nond  Lectione  sua  primi 
Libri. 

2. 

Recte  statuit  Cotesius  de  motu  Pendulorum  in  Cycloide. 

3. 

Recte  statuit  Butlerus  de  morali  imperio  Dei. 

At  the  Bottom  of  three  of  these  Papers,  the  Moderator 
writes  the  Names  of  three  Students,  whom  he  thinks 
capable  of  opposing  the  Questions  of  the  Respondent, 
with  the  Words  Opponentium  primus,  secundus,  or 
tertius,  denoting  the  Order,  in  which  the  Opponents 
are  to  appear.  One  of  these  Papers  is  sent  to  each 
Opponent ; from  that  which  remains,  the  Moderator,  at 
his  Leisure,  transcribes  the  Questions,  together  with  the 
Names  of  the  Respondent  & Opponents  into  his  Books. 
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When  one  Moderator  has  thus  given  out  the  Exercises 
for  one  week,  he  sends  the  Book  to  the  other,  who  pro- 
ceeds according  to  tlie  same  Method,  and  then  returns 
the  Book  to  his  Colleague. 

The  fortnight  of  Preparation  being  expired,  the  Re- 
spondent appears  in  the  Schools : he  ascends  the  Rostrum, 
& reads  a Latin  Dissertation  (called  with  us  a Thesis) 
upon  any  one  of  the  three  Questions  he  thinks  proper ; 
the  Moderator  attending  in  his  Place.  As  soon  as  the 
Res',  has  finished  his  Thesis,  which  generally  takes  ten 
or  fifteen  Minutes  in  the  reading,  the  Moderator  calls 
upon  the  first  opponent  to  appear.  He  immediately 
ascends  a Rostrum  opposite  to  the  Resph,  & proposes 
bis  Arguments  against  the  Questions  in  syllogistical  Form. 
Eight  Arguments,  each  consisting  of  three  or  four  Syllo- 
gisms, are  brought  up  by  the  first  Opp‘.,  five  by  the 
second,  & three  by  tbe  third.  When  the  Exercises 
have  for  some  Time  been  carried  on  according  to  the 
strict  Rules  of  Logic,  the  Disputation  insensibly  slides 
into  free  & unconfined  Debate  ; the  Moderator,  in  the 
mean  time,  explaining  *^he  Arg‘^  of  the  Opp’“.,  when 
necessary,  restraining  both  Parties  from  wandering  from 
the  Subject : & frequently  adding,  at  the  close  of  each 
Argh,  his  own  Determination  upon  the  Point  in  Dispute. 
These  Exercises  are  generally  well  attended;  & conse- 
quently, are  often  performed  with  much  Spirit.  But 
could  your  old  Friend  Cicero  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
& be  secretly  conveyed  behind  the  Rostrum  at  these 
Disputes,  he  would  be  highly  shock’d  at  the  ungram- 
matical & unclassical  Latin,  w''‘  is  generally  uttered  by 
the  Students  upon  these  Occasions. 

The  three  Opp“.,  having,  in  their  Turns,  exhausted 
their  whole  stock  of  Arg'®.,  are  dismissed  by  the 
Moderator  in  their  Order,  with  such  a Compliment,  as 
in  his  Estimation  they  deserve : & the  Exercises  close 
with  the  Dismission  of  the  Respondent  in  a similar 
Manner.  The  Moderh  upon  his  return  to  his  Chamber, 
records  the  merits  of  the  Disputants  by  Marks,  set 
opposite  to  their  respective  Names.  These  Exercises 
are  a Preparation  for  the  subseq"'.  Examination  in 
January,  Some  Days  before  which  'time  the  Moderators 
meet  for  the  Purpose  of  forming  the  Students 
into  Divisions  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  according  to 
their  Performance  in  the  Schools,  with  a View  for 
the  ensuing  Examinations.  Upon  the  first  of  the 
appointed  Days  for  the  Examination,  at  eight  o’Clock 
in  the  Morning,  the  Students  enter  the  Senate- 
House  ; preceded  by  a Master  of  Arts  from  each  College, 
who  on  this  Occasion  is  called  the  Father  of  the  College 
to  which  he  belongs.  After  all  the  Names  of  the 
Students  are  called  over,  each  of  the  Moderators  sends 
for  a Division  of  the  Students  : they  sit  with  him  round 
a Table,  with  Pens,  Ink,  and  Paper,  before  them ; he 
enters  upon  his  Task  of  Examination,  & does  not 
dismiss  the  set  before  the  Hour  is  expired. 

The  Examination  is  varied  according  to  the  Abilities 
of  the  Students.  'The  Moderator  generally  begins  with 
proposing  some  Questions  from  the  six  Books  of  Euclid, 
plane  Trigonometry,  and  the  first  Rules  of  Algebra.  If 
any  person  fails  in  Answer,  the  Question  goes  on  to  the 
next.  From  the  Elements  of  Mathematics,  a transition 
is  made  to  the  four  Branches  of  natural  Philosophy,  viz. 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  & Astronomy.  If 
the  Moderator  finds  the  person  under  Examination 
•capable  of  answering  him,  he  proceeds  to  the  eleventh 
and  12  Book  of  Euclid,  Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry 
spherical,  the  higher  Parts  of  Algebra,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Principia,  more  particularly  those  Sections, 
which  treat  of  the  Motion  of  Bodies  in  eccentric  & 
revolving  Orbits,  the  Mutual  Actions  [sic]  of  Spheres, 
composed  of  Particles  attracting  each  other  according 
, to  various  Laws,  & the  stupendous  Fabrick  of  the 


World.  The  Philosophical  Examination  being  closed, 
the  last  Day  is  spent  in  Examinations  out  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  human  understanding,  Butler’s  Analogy, 
Clerk’s  Attributes,  & Rutherforth’s  Institutes.  When 
the  Division  under  Examination  is  one  of  the  highest 
Classes,  Problems  are  also  p.roposed,  with  w'''  the  Student 
retires  to  a secret  Part  of  the  Senate-House,  & returns 
with  his  Solution  upon  Paper  to  the  Moderator,  who,  at 
his  Leisure,  compares  it  with  the  solutions  of  other 
Students,  to  whom  the  same  Problems  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  Extraction  of  Roots,  the  Doctrine  of 
Fluxions,  together  with  its  application  to  the  solution 
of  Problems  de  Maximis,  et  Minimis,  to  the  finding 
Areas  of  Curves,  &c.,  the  Resolution  of  Quadratic, 
Cubic,  & Biquadratics,  & various  Properties  in  natural 
Philosophy,  form  the  subject  of  these.  Problems.  When 
the  Clock  strikes  nine,  the  Students  are  dismissed  to 
breakfast ; they  return  at  half  past  nine,  & stay  till 
eleven ; they  go  in  again  at  half  past  one,  & stay  till 
three,  &,  lastly,  they  return  at  half  past  three,  & stay 
until  five.  T'he  Hours  of  Attendance  are  the  same  upon 
the  subsequent  Days.  They  are  finally  dismissed  on 
the  fifth  Day. 

During  the  Hours  of  Attendance,  every  Division  is 
twice  examined  daily  in  Form,  once  by  each  of  the 
Moderators,  who  are  engaged  for  the  whole  Time  in 
their  employment.  Every  Master  of  Arts,  & Doctor 
of  what  ever  Faculty  he  be,  has  the  Liberty  of  examin- 
ing whom  he  pleases  : &,  I assure  you,  they  are  all 
very  zealous  for  the  Credit  of  their  Friends,  and  are 
incessantly  employ’d  in  examining  those  Students,  who 
appear  most  likely  to  contest  the  Palm  of  Glory  with 
their  juvenile  Acquaintance.  After  they  have,  from 
Examination,  formed  an  accurate  Idea  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  their  Friends’  Competitors,  they  sometimes 
make  a true,  but  far  oftener  I fear  a partial  account,  of 
their  absolute  & comparative  Merits  to  the  Moderators. 
After  the  five  Days  of  Examination  are  expired,  the 
Moderators,  & Heads  settle  the  Comparative  Merits  of 
the  Candidates,  & generally  choose  out  about  25  or  30 
Students,  who  appear  to  them  deserving  of  being  dis- 
tinguished by  academical  Approbation,  w'‘'  is,  they  are 
set  down  in  three  Divisions,  viz.  Wranglers  first.  Seniors 
[«c]  Optimes  second,  and  junior  Optimes  third,  accord- 
ing to  that  order  in  w''*  they  deserve  to  stand.  The 
Divisions  are  afterwards  printed,  & read  over  on  an 
appointed  Day  before  the  assembled  University.  The 
Students,  generally  about  60  or  70  in  number,  who 
appear  to  have  merited  neither  Praise  nor  Censure,  pass 
unnoticed.  W”'*  Number  will  testify  to  you,  the  Diffi- 
culty w'’'  attends  the  procuring  of  a decent  Honour, 
especially  a Wranglei’. 

I have  now  sent  you  as  accurate  an  account  of  the 
Exercises  that  attend  the  Student,  in  his  last  Year’s 
Education  here,  as  I possibly  could  make,  & don’t 
doubt  you  will  keep  it  by  you,  as  my  Letters  this  Year 
will  frequently  force  you  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

I am  your  Dutiful  Son 


A.  J.  M. 

THE  MAGDALEN  MS.  OP  THE 
“IMITATION,”  1438. 

{Coniinned  from  f.  182.) 

Fol.  260  is  followed  by  two  mutilated  leaves, 
one  of  which  is  half  torn  away,  and  of  the  other 
only  the  part  covered  by  the  parchment  guard  is 
left ; of  these  the  former  (which  has  a few  letters 
on  it),  being  still  partly  gummed  to  the  guard,  was 
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probably  the  outside  covering  of  the  original  MS. 
It  is  not  included  in  the  seven  gatherings  of 
four  leaves  each.  The  “ Manuale  Sancti  Augus- 
tini”  commences  on  fol.  261.  Throughout  the 
24.t  folios  actually  covered  by  the  treatise 
“ De  Musica  Ecclesiastica  ” we  find  traces  of  a 
system  of  marks,  in  an  old  hand,  at  the  lower 
corner  of  the  page  : e.g,,  fl'.  235-8  (inclusive)  are 
numbered  a 1,  a 2,  a 3,  a4;  If.  242-5  (inclusive), 
bl,  b2,  b3,  b4;  ff.  249-52,  cl,  c 2,  c 3,  c4  ; 
ff.  257-9,  d 1,  d 2,  d3.  Of  these  h and  d are 
quite  distinct ; the  other  two  are  oddly  shaped 
figures,  which  probably  represent  a and  c.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  a,  b,  and  c occur  in  series  of  four, 
each  separated  by  four  pages  {i.e.,  each  is  an 
octavo).  The  curious  fact  that  fol.  260  (now 
occupied  by  the  comparatively  modern  addition  of 
the  last  chapter  of  book  iii.)  is  not  numbered  d4 
is  another  bit  of  evidence  that  the  book  was  not 
meant  by  the  original  transcriber  to  be  continued. 
Fol.  243  is  marked  on  the  upper  corner,  fol.  10, 
and  so  on  to  fol.  15  (the  blank  leaf  after  fol.  245 
being  numbered  fol.  13),  which  confirms  my  con- 
jecture that  the  MS.  was  once  separated  from 
those  among  which  it  is  now  bound. 

The  Magdalen  MS.  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  name  “ De  iMusica  Ecclesiastica” 
to  the  treatise  far  better  known  as  De  Imitatione 
Christi;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  nine  of 
the  ten  others  of  which  I have  been  able  to  find 
traces  are  in  England,  and  mostly  contain  three 
books  only  ; two  facts  which  will  be  considered 
later  on.  The  other  MSS.  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Bodleian  Library,  1957,  4.  Contains  first 
book  only  (Kettlewell,  92,  493).  • Mr.  W.  D. 
Macray  dates  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
(1327-77). 

2.  Bodleian  Library,  3481,  93.  Contains  the 
four  books  (except  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
chapters  of  book  i.)  and  inscription  of  “Joannes 
de  Kempis.”  Dated  1469  (Kettlewell,  88,  92,  493). 
The  title  is  “ Musica  Ecclesiastica,  alias  de  Imi- 
tatione Christi,  tribus  partibus.” 

3.  Lambeth  Libr.ary,  Ko.  536.  Contains  the 
first  three  books.  The  title  is  “ Hie  est  libellus 
qui  vocatur  musica  ecclesiastica  omnibus  in  vir- 
tute  proficere  cupientibus  valde  necessaria  et  divi- 
ditur  in  tres  partes.”  The  colophon  is  “ Explicit 
liber  interne  consolationis,  id  est  tercia  pars  libri 
Musice  Ecclesiastice  ” (Kettlewell,  494 ; Dublin 
Review,  April,  1880,  p.  405,  note). 

4.  Lambeth  Library.*  Contains  first  three  books 
only  {Tablet,  July  31,  1880,  p.  140). 


* In  Henry  Wharton’s  Auctarium  (ed.  1689)  to  Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s  Hist.  Dogmatica  de  Acripiuris  et  Sacris 
Vernaculis,  we  read,  on  p.  443,  the  following  important 
passage  in  his  notice  of  Walter  Hilton : “ Quod  tamen 
in  laudem  ejus  haud  parum  cedit,  celeberrimum  illud 
opus  de  imitatione  Christi  non  minus  cequo  jure  sihi 
"^orsan  vindicare  queai  quam  Thomas  Kempensis  ant  qui- 


5.  British  Museum,  Royal  Collection,  No.  7, 
B.  viii.  Contains  first  three  books  only.  The 
title  is  “ Incipit  liber  interne  consolationis  etui 
vocatur  Musica  Ecclesiastica  : et  dividitur  in  tres 
partes  principles.”  The  colophon  is  “Explicit 
tertia  et  ultima  pars  libri  interne  consolationis 
qui  vocatur  Musica  Ecclesiastica”  (Kettlewell,  493; 
Dublin  Review,  loc.  cit,  where  it  is  said  to  be  a 
French  MS.  of  1400-50). 

6.  University  Library,  Cambridge.  A fifteenth 
century  translation  into  English  of  “The  tretes 
called  Musica  Ecclesiastica.”  It  contains  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Dnitation  {Tablet,  loc.  cit.  t 
Kettlewell,  94,  494). 

7.  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Abeautifully 
written  and  illuminated  MS.,  with  an  inscription 
on  the  fly-leaf  in  a later  hand  (c.  1680),  “ Musica 
Ecclesiastica,  Tho.  de  Kempis  De  Imitatione 
Christi  libri  3.”  It  was  written  by  “ Roger 
Pynchbek  de  Londin.”  {Tablet,  loc.- cit.). 

8.  Kettlewell  (494)  cites,  on  the  authority  of 
Barnard  {Catalogue  of  Anglican  MSS.),  a MS. 
described  as  “B.  AugustiniSoliloquiacumThomte 
a Kempis  Musica  Ecclesiastica.” 

9.  And  also  another  in  the  School  at  Coventry, 
divided  into  three  parts,  “ Musica  Ecclesiastica, 
Admonitiones  ad  interna  trahentes,  de  interna 
Consolatione.” 

10.  The  Biographie  Universelle,  s.v.  “Gualtier 
Hilton,”  mentions  a MS.  with  this  title,  containing 
three  books  of  the  Imitat  ion,  and  belonging  to  the 
Carthusians  of  Bruges.  This  MS.  is  now  No.  15138' 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels.  The  title  is 
“ Hie  est  libellus  qui  vocatur  Musica  Ecclesiastica, 
omnibus  in  virtute  proficere  cupientibus  valde 
necessaria.”  It  is  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
See  Wolfsgruber,  Giovanni  Gersen,  21,  note  2,  and 
Hirsche,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  neuen  Ausgabe  der 
Imitatio  Cltristi,  p.  9,  note.  The  latter  sees  in 
it  a confirmation  of  his  theory  that  the  work  is 
really  written  in  a sort  of  rhythm. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  MSS. 
bearing  this  title  seem,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  No.  10,  to  exist  only  in  England  ; this  points, 
in  my  opinion,  to  an  English  recension  distinct 
from  the  continental  one,  and  which,  owing  to  its 
shorter  form,  is  most  probably  the  original. 

We  have  seen  from  the  extracts  given  above 
that  John  Dygoun,  the  transcriber  of  the  Magdalen 
MS.,  was  a priest,  and  the  fifth  recluse  in  the 
royal  reclusorium  of  Shene,  near  Bethlehem  (now 


vis  alius.  Extant  enira  in  bibliotheca  Lambethana  binr 
Codd.  MSS.  et  alibi  plures,  qui  tres  priores  operis  iatius 
libroa  complectuntur,  titulo  ‘ Musicae  Ecclesiasticce.’ 
Codicum  alter  [probably  our  No.  4J  Hiltoni  nomen  prse 
se  fert;  illumque  ejusmodi  opus  conacripaisse  Baleus 
[Summariuin,  p.  443  ut  infra)  confirraat.”  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  what  great  weight  attaches  to  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  accomplished  author  cf  the 
Anglia  Sacra. 
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near  Richmond,  Surrey),  ^he  Magdalen  MSS. 
numbered  60  and  79  have  notes  on  the  hy-leaf  to 
the  effect  that  they  belonged  “ J.  Dygoun  pres- 
bytero.”  There  is  also  another  entry  in  one  MS. 
(No.  93)  as  to  Dygoun’s  labours.  It  occurs  on  the 
njerso  of  fob  192,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Finis  sit  laus  Deo.  Scriptus  per  manus  M.  Johannis 
Dygoun  in  utroque  jure  bacallarii  et  reclusi  de  Beth- 
lehem de  Scbene  anno  Domini  M.cccc.XLllll.  etreclusionis 
sue  anno  ix.  mensis  Januarii  die  7 [the  last  four  words 
are  an  interlineation].  Nomen  Jesu  Christi  et  ejus 
matris  Mario  sit  benedictum  in  secula.  Amen.” 

He  was  thus  M.A.  and  bachelor  of  civil  and  canon 
law,  probably  of  Oxford. 

W.  A.  B,  COOLIDGE. 

{To  he  continued.) 


DATED  BOOK-PLATES. 

Having  lately  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  several 
rare  and  curious  painted  and  dated  book-plates,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  other  collectors  may  like 
to  have  some  account  of  them.  Since  I began  to 
collect,  it  has  always  seemed  rather  odd  that  so 
few  amongst  the  great  variety  are  dated ; the  more 
so  as  the  very  early  possessors,  and  probably  also 
designers,  of  these  fanciful  and  beautifully  executed 
specimens  dated  theirs,  and  thus  set  a good  ex- 
ample to  their  successors,  which  they  have  not 
been  wise  enough  to  follow.  Before  proceeding 
further,  I wish  to  correct  an  error  in  my  last  paper 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  6““  S.  ii.  302.  The  date  of  a woodcut 
by  Lucas  Cranach  was  stated  to  be  “about  1520”; 
the  director  of  the  Dresden  Museum  Print  Room 
tells  me  that  Cranach  was  born  in  1515,  and  that 
the  date  of  this  book-plate  is  about  1550. 

The  earliest  dated  that  I have  is  the  portrait  of 
Pirkheimer  by  Albert  Diirer,  in  1524.  Pirk- 
heimer’s  book-plate  was  probably  engraved  by 
Diirer  a little  earlier,  as  W.  B.  S.  remarks  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  S.  i.  178,  for  Diirer  died  in  1528. 
The  next  is  the  piece  emhlimatiquo,  1529,  size 
5|  X 4f  inches,  all  three  mentioned  in  my  last 
article,  noted  above.  Now  comes  a large  gap, 
for  the  next  (evidently  intended  for  a book-plate) 
is  stamped  in  a gold  oval  (2fjX  1]|  inches)  outside 
the  vellum  covers  of  a book  (7^  x 4 inches).  The 
title  is  “ 10.  SERRANi.  Commentariorum  de  Statu 
Religioso  Reip.  in  Gallia  sub  Henrico  Franc.  II.  &c. 
Parisiis”;  above  are  the  letters  E.  A.,  and  below, 
“ 1575.”  The  design  consists  of  an  oval,  in  which 
is  a man  with  a hatchet  cutting  down  a tree ; 
another,  kneeling  on  the  other  side,  is  feeding  a 
fire  with  the  pieces  ; the  motto  round  is  alle  . 
BOOM  . DIE  , ghee  . GOEDE  . VRVCHTE  . BRENGE  , 
SVLLE  . AFGHEHOWE  . EN  . INT  . VIER  . GHEWORPEN. 
Now  comes  an  inferior  copper- plate  engraving, 
size,  2^1  X If  inches.  It  consists  cf  a tree  twined 
round  with  a garter,  on  which  is  “ Oberkampf  v. 
Dobrun.  1584”;  on  the  lower  half  of  the  shield 


is  a rose,  on  the  upper  half  a crown  on  an  animal’s 
head  with  the  tongue  out ; above  the  shield  are  a 
helmet  and  a cock,  with  wings  and  claws  out- 
stretched, crowing.  Next  is  a bad  woodcut  of 
“Christophorus  Baron  v.  Volckhenstein  m.d.xciiii,” 
I now  come  to  a set  of  eight  that  I was  lucky 
enough  to  find  at  Dresden  a few  weeks  since. 
No.  1 is  dated  October  11,  1593,  and  consists  of 
the  arms  of  “ Joannes  Heller”  and  his  wife  “ Anna 
Gnoellinger  ”;  they  are  not  impaled,  but  are  two 
separate  coats,  often  seen  among  the  Germans  ; 
the  motto  is  “ Ich  trader  Got  hilf  hier  und  dohrt”: 
size,  6g  x5J  inches.  No.  2 is  dated  1598,  and  be- 
longed to  “ Hans  Schrunder,”  whose  motto  is  “ AUs 
in  will  Gottes”;  size,  5./j,x4  inches.  No.  3 is 
printed  in  colours,  and  consists  of  two  semicircular 
spaces,  containing  two  bears  ; they  rest  on  the 
ground,  and  lean  against  two  winged  cherubs,  who 
between  them  support  a shield  bearing  a double- 
headed eagle,  above  which  is  an  imperial  crown  ; 
beneath  is  “ Getrucht  zu  S.  Gallen  bey  Georg 
Straub,  Im  Jahr  m.d.c.”  ; size,  4,*])  x 3|  inches. 
No.  4 is  rather  a curious  one.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
ribbon  scroll,  one  inch  broad,  on  which  is  “ Georg: 
Reinh:  BaptschodP.  1604”;  the  shield  is  painted 
grey  on  the  inside  of  a black  cape,  the  black  sides 
and  top  being  rolled  inwards  and  edged  with  gold ; 
on  the  shield  is  a half-length  portrait  of  a man, 
without  any  visible  arms,  in  a black  coat,  with 
three  gold  buttons,  a broad  turn-down  collar,  grey 
hair  and  beard  ; a helmet  is  above,  and  on  the  top 
of  it  a fac-simile  portrait  with  four  gold  buttons  ; 
above  him  is  another  ribbon  scroll,  half  an  inch 
broad,  having  on  it  “ NV.  V.  NV.”;  size,  S/jjXl 
inches.  . No.  5 is  of  the  same  character  as  the  one 
above.  At  thejbottom  is  a ribbon  scroll,  inches 
broad,  with  three  lines  of  old  German,  part  of 
which  is  illegible,  but  the  name  is  “ Hanns  Wolf 
Giinichs  zu  Munich  ”;  the  shield  (surrounded  with 
scrolls  of  black  and  silver)  supports  a bare-footed 
monk  in  a black  robe,  his  hands  joined  in  prayer, 
with  a red  rosary  hanging  to  his  right  wrist,  a tuft 
of  hair  on  each  side  of  his  head  and  on  his  fore- 
head ; above,  a helmet  supports  a ducal  crown  in 
gold,  on  which  stands  a fac-simile  monk,  dividing 
the  following  sentence,  “ Gnadig  dir  der  Almach- 
tige  Gott”;  above  him  a ribbon  scroll,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  with  the  date  “ m -f-  605  ” and  the 
motto,  “ Thiie  Recht,  Trade  Gott,  Scheu  Niemandt.” 
No.  6 is  that  of  “Jonas  Heindelius,”  with  six 
lines  of  Latin  below,  on  a ribbon  scroll,  Ij  inches 
wide,  and  above,  his  arms  ; on  another  ribbon 
scroll,  inch  wide,  is  the  motto,  “Constanter 
Syncere,”  1605  ; size,  5,jj  x inches.  No.  7 
is  a pretty  little  specimen  of  scroll-work  surround- 
ing arms  quartered,  beneath  which  are  five  lines 
of  Latin  and  the  name,  “Francisco  Lustio,  29  No- 
vemb.  Anno  1615  ”;  above  the  arms  the  motto, 

“ Virtute  meremur  Honores.”  No.  8,  the  last  of 
the  set,  is  a circular  coat  of  arms  on  vellum,  2? 
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inches  in  diameter,  in  black,  blue,  gold,  and  grey 
■colours.  The  shield,  consisting  of  gold  arabesques, 
has  a cock  (black)  with  wdngs  outstretched ; crest, 
the  same  standing  on  a ducal  gold  coronet,  sup- 
ported by  a helmet ; opposite  is  another  helmet, 
supporting  a red  cushion,  on  which  sits  a grey  cat ; 
below  is  “Johann  Siginundt  von  und  zu  Friim- 
klinger”;  above,  the  motto,  “Non  val  la  vertu  a 
chi  la  Fortuna  incontra”;  date,  1630;  size  of  the 
vellum,  7J  x 62  inches.  All  these  are  beautifully 
painted,  and  the  colours  are  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
if  done  yesterday. 

Again  comes  a gap  of  fifty-one  years,  for  the 
next  has  beneath  the  engraving,  “ Melchior  Kiisell 
fecit  Aug:  Virid:  1681”;  size,  x inches  wide ; 
and  consists  of  a shield,  the  outline  of  which  is 
composed  of  fruits  and  leaves,  containing  a coat  of 
arms  and  crest,  supported  on  the  head  of  some 
animal.  On  each  side  are  four  fac-simile  figures, 
two  in  front  of  boys’  bodies  with  sea-monsters’ 
extremities ; next  two  females  oftering  fruits ; then 
two  figures  of  men’s  bodies  with  hair  of  leaves  and 
horses’  legs  ; lastly,  two  female  heads  behind  ; 
above,  an  angel  in  clouds,  with  wings,  blowing  a 
trumpet,  with  a garter  behind,  on  which  is  virtutis 
■PRJE3IIUM.  Now  come  two  oval  portraits:  one, 
“ Otto  Menckenius,  Nat.  A.  1644,  d.  22  Mart.  Den. 
A.  1707,  d.  29  Jan.”;  the  other,  “Jo.  Burchardus 
Menckenius,  Nat.  A.  1674,  d.  8 April.”;  size  of 
both,  5,®3  X 3.t  inches.  Another  gap  follows.  Then 
a good  line  engraving,  ex  biblioth.  10.  henr. 
BURCKHARD  M.D. ; below  engraving,  “ G.  Scotin 
major  sculps.  Lutetiee  Paris  1715”;  size,  3ix2i 
inches.  The  next  is  a cardinal’s,  with  hat  above, 
the  cord  and  tassels  surrounding  a crown  on  a 
shield  with  bishop’s  mitre  on  one  side  and  crozier 
on  the  other;  the  whole  on  a plinth,  having 
“Dominions  Barnabas  Turgot  Episc.  Sagiensis, 
1717”;  size,  3Ax2J'5  inches.  Of  the  next  I have 
two,  one  large  (size,  Sj  x 6 in.),  the  other  small 
(size,  4|  X 2j  in.).  The  shield  is  in  three  divisions. 
The  right  part  has  a fountain  playing,  with  a ball  on 
the  top  ; the  left  part  is  in  two,  the  lower  division 
bearing  a triangle,  the  upper  three  pens  horizontal ; 
above,  on  a helmet,  a swan  holds  a pen  in  its  beak  ; 
behind  are  two  picks  crossed,  the  tops  of  which 
extend  into  the  garter,  on  which  is  Tessera  Imp. 
Nobilitatis  ab  Avg.  Imperatore  Carolo  VI. 
INDVLTA  DE  LvDEWIG,  DIE  XI.  MeNS.  ApRIL. 
M.D.ccxix.  Above  this  is  a small  circular  shield, 
with  a galloping  horse  in  the  upper  half,  connecting 
scroll-work  on  each  side  of  an  inner  oval  shield, 
containing  a double-headed  eagle  charged  with  a 
coat  of  arms  on  its  body  ; one  claw  holds  a dagger, 
the  other  a sceptre.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
an  imperial  crown.  The  scroll-work  contains  four 
circular  shields  with  arms  on  each. 

C.  I.  M.  z. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

{To  he  continued,) 


Three  Tests. — Here  are  three  tests  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  anybody  who  may  wish  to  assure 
himself  that  he  is  really  possessed  of  certain 
faculties  which,  in  these  days,  are  made  much  of 
in  society,  and  are  therefore  not  seldom  simulated. 

“ The  person  who  does  not  relish”  the  following 
reply  “ can  have  no  perception  of  real  wit.”  So 
said  Tom  Moore  (see  Recollections  of  the  Table 
Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers,  p.  160). 

“ A lady  having  put  to  Canning  the  silly  question, 
'Why  have  they  made  the  spaces  in  the  iron  gate  at 
Spring  Gardens  so  narrow!’ he  replied,  ‘Oh,  ma’am, 
because  such  very  fat  people  used  to  go  through  ! ’ ” 

Does  any  one  flatter  himself  that  he  knows  how 
to  appreciate  true  poetry  ] How  does  he  feel 
when  he  hears  the  sequence  of  the  four  words 
banners,  yellow,  glorious  golden  ? “ Ay,  there ’s 
the  rub!” 

“ It  is  credible,  indeed  certain,”  says  a writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  (No.  1318,  p.  140),  ‘‘that  the  line  from 
the  Haunted  Palace — • 

‘ Banners,  yellow,  glorious  golden  ’ — 
which  is  sufficient  for  a test  examination  of  poetical 
critics,  does  actually  strike  some  people,  possessed  of  a 
fair  complement  of  intellectual  faculties,  as  nothing  at 
all  particular,  'fo  these  persons  admiration  of  Poe’s 
poetry  will  always  seem  preposterous.” 

Let  the  picture  lover  doubt  his  love  until  he 
has  stood  before  the  works  of  art  which  were 
numbered  142  and  171  in  the  loan  collection  of 
Prout  and  Hunt’s  drawings  over  which  Mr.  Buskin 
so  pleasantly  gushed  a year  ago. 

“That  little  brown-red  butterfly  [142], ..is  a piece  of 
real  painting ; and  it  is  as  good  as  Titian  or  anybody  else 
ever  did,  and  if  you  can  enjoy  it  you  can  enjoy  'Titian 
and  all  other  good  painters ; and  if  you  can’t  see  any- 
thing in  it  you  can’t  see  anything  in  them,  and  it's  all 
affectation  and  pretence  to  say  that  you  care  about  them. 
And  with  this  butterfly  in  the  drawing  I put  first, 
please  look  at  the  mug  and  loaf  in  the  one  I have  put 
last  of  the  Hunt  series.  No.  171.  The  whole  art  of  paint- 
ing is  in  that  mug — as  the  fisherman's  genius  was  in  the 
bottle.  If  you  can  feel  how  beautiful  it  is,  how  ethereal, 
how  heathery,  and  heavenly,  as  well  as  to  the  uttermost 
muggy,  you  have  an  eye  for  colour  and  can  enjoy 
heather,  heaven,  and  everything  else  below  and  above. 
If  not,  you  must  enjoy  what  you  can  contentedly,  but  it 
won’t  be  painting ; and  in  mugs  it  will  be  more  the  beer 
than  the  crockery,  and  on  the  moors  rather  grouse  than 
heather.”— Notes  hy  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Samuel  Proid  and 
William  Hunt,  pp.  83,  84. 

For  those  who  have  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  testing  their  taste  for  art  on  this  butterfly  and 
on  this  mug,  I would  advise  a visit  to  Venice  to 
learn  whether  they  can  appreciate  Bassano  s hair 
trunk.  Of  it  not  Buskin,  but  oue  who  has  read 
Buskin,  writes  : — 

“ The  hair  of  this  trunk  is  real  hair,  so  to  speak, 
white  in  patches,  brown  in  patches.  The  details  are 
finely  worked  out ; the  repose  proper  to  hair  in  a recuin- 
bent  and  inactive  condition,  is  charmingly  expressed. 
There  is  a feeling  about  this  part  of  the  work  which 
lifts  it  to  the  highest  altitudes  of  art ; the  sense  of  sordid 
realism  vanishes  away— one  recognizes  that  there  is  soril 
here.  View  this  trunk  as  you  will,  it  is  a gem,  it  is  a 
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marvel,  it  is  a miralce.  Some  of  the  effects  are  very 
daring,  approaching  even  to  the  boldest  flights  of  the 
rococo,  the  sirocco,  and  the  Byzantine  schools.  Yet  the 
master’s  hand  never  falters — it  moves  on,  calm,  majestic, 
confident;  and,  with  that  art  which  conceals  art,  it 
finally  casts  over  the  to^U  ensemhle,  by  mysterious  methods 
of  its  own,  a subtle  something  which  refines,  subdues, 
etherealizes  the  arid  components  and  endues  them  with 
the  deep  charm  and  gracious  witchery  of  poesy.” — 
Mark  Twain’s  Tramj}  Abroad,  pp.  504,  505. 

I should  not  be  surprised  if  a Somebody  were  to 
tell  us  that  the  person  who  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  above  remarks  has  no  soul  for  esthetics. 
That  would  make  test  No.  4.  Awaiting  this,  can 
other  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  supply  from 
their  reading  dicta  similar  to  those  which  I have 
now  brought  before  them  ? St.  Swithin. 

“ According  to  Cocker.” — By  this  familiar 
phrase  is  generally  understood  a reference  to  the 
posthumous  Arithmetich  of  the  celebrated  calli- 
grapher, “late  Practitioner  in  the  Arts  of  Writing, 
Arithmetick,  and  Engraving  ” ; and  by  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  indicated  that  a transaction  has  been 
concluded  with  the  rigorous  exactitude  enjoined 
by  the  rules  for  “ that  incomparable  art,”  as  laid 
down  in  a treatise  the  popularity  of  which  was 
such  that  during  the  hundred  years  that  followed 
its  first  appearance  there  appeared  from  the  presses 
of  town  and  country  almost  as  many  editions — ■ 
the  first  (1678)  being  at  this  day  of  so  great  rarity 
that  a copy  fetched  8l.  10s.  at  Puttick  & Simp- 
son’s in  March,  1851.  There  is  something,  doubt- 
less, in  this  extraordinary  divulgation  to  justify  the 
supposition  ; but  yet  there  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  something  strained  in  this  reference 
of  the  business  of  social  and  general  life  to  the 
rules  of  “ vulgar  Arithmetick,”  not  enunciated  for 
the  first  time  in  this  familiar  treatise,  or  differing 
from  the  formulas  of  other  arithmeticians.  Now 
there  happens  to  be  another  little  manual  by  the 
same  author,  of  hardly  less  popularity  in  its 
immediate  day,  and  more  generally  suited  to  the 
various  exigences  of  men  in  their  relation  to  their 
neighbours ; and  it  is  rather  to  this,  I would  submit, 
that  our  popular  saying  has  reference.  Although, 
as  I have  said,  of  almost  equal  vogue  in  its  day 
with  that  of  the  now  better-known  work,  it  is  not 
included  by  Lowndes  in  his  list  of  the  productions 
of  Cocker  ; neither  is  it  mentioned  by  Massey  in 
the  elaborate  account  of  the  penman  in  his  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Letters  (London,  17G3,  8vo.).  I feel  thus  that  I 
may  venture  to  transcribe  the  title,  almost  in  full, 
from  my  own  copy,  which  is  of  the  “ eleventh 
edition  ” : — ■ 

“The  Young  Cerk’s  Tutor  enlarged.  Being  a moat  use- 
ful pollection  of  the  best  Presidents  of  Recognizances, 
Obligations,  Conditions,  Acquittances,  Bills  of  Sale, 
Warrants  of  Attorney,  &c.,  as  also  All  the  Names  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Latin,  with  the  Day  of  the  Date,  the 
several  Sums  of  Money,  and  the  Addition  of  the  several 
Trades  or  Employments,  in  their  proper  Cases,  as  they 


stand  in  the  Obligations.  Together  with  Directions  of 
AVrits  of  Habeas  Corpus,  Writs  of  Error,  &c.,  to  the 
Superior  Courts  in  Cities  and  Towns,  &c.  With  many 
other  Things  very  necessary,  and  readily  fitting  every 
Man’s  Occasion,  &c.  By  Edward  Cocker,  ex  studiis  N. 
de  Latibulo  ^iXovojuov.  London,  1682,”  small  8vo.  pp. 
208. 

The  following  passages,  advocating  the  general 
applicability  and  use  of  the  little  manual,  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  preface  : — 

“ How  profitable  it  is  to  observe  those  Forrtts  which 
the  Lavs  approves,  daily  Experience  doth  sufficiently 
demonstrate  ; for  that  hereby  all  assurances  are  rendred 
plain  and  manifest  to  every  capacity,  and  fortified  against 
all  Exceptions.  But  the  captious  age  wherein  we  live,, 
that  so  busily  examines,  and  eagerly  pursues  all  advan- 
tages and  shifts  whatsoever,  will  certainly  drive  every 
Man  to  his  just  Defence,  and  make  this  Book  as  welcome, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary. 

“ Here  is  presented  to  thy  Hand  a faithful  Collection 
of  Presidents  of  all  Sorts,  which  for  variety  will  fit  ever 
Mans  Occasions  ; and  for  the  clearness,  will  be  useful  to 
any  understanding,  who  may  at  all  times  readily  find 
these  sound  Instructions;  If  either  the  distance  of  his 
Abode,  the  haste  of  his  Business,  or  any  other  Cause  do 
with-hold  him  from  further  Advice ; for  those  Instru- 
ments which  are  usually  drawn  in  Latin,  here  you  shall 
find  the  proper  Cases  both  for  the  Names  of  the  Persons, 
their  Addition,  the  Nwms  of  Mony,  with  the  Day  of 
Date,  only  observing  that  throughout  the  Work,  If  A 
be  bound  to  B,  then  is  A the  Obligor,  and  B the  Obligee; 
and  if  A acknowledge  a B.ecognizance  to  B,  then  A the 
Conusor,  and  B the  ConuseeP 

Having  said  thus  much,  I have  only  to  suggest 
interrogatively  that  whenever  it  was  question  of 
an  “ Acquittance,”  the  “ Attornment  of  a Tenant,” 
an  “ Umpirage,”  a “ Defeazance  upon  a Judg- 
ment,” a “ Lease  of  Ejectment,”  a “ Writ  of 
Covenant  for  the  King  of  Tyth-Corn,”  a “Fine 
from  a Conusor  to  a Conusee  of  Common  of  Pas- 
ture for  all  Manner  of  Cattell,”  “ Wills,”  “ Codi- 
cils,” or  what  not,  the  question  whether,  or  the 
statement  that,  the  document  w^as  drawn,  or  the 
transaction  conducted,  “ according  to  Cocker,” 
had  reference  rather  to  The  Young  Cleric’s  Tutor, 
than  to  the  Vulgar  Arithmetich,  as  more  generally 
supposed  ? William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Lincolnshire  Field  Names. — I have  in  my 
possession  a terrier  of  much  of  the  land  in  the 
parish  of  Winterton,  compiled  about  the  year 
1700.  In  its  present  condition  it  is  without  date, 
but,  as  it  is  somewhat  imperfect,  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  that  the  date  has  been  lost.  The 
time  when  it  was  made  can  be  ascertained  within  a 
very  few  years  by  the  names  of  the  landowners 
mentioned  therein.  I have  extracted  therefrom 
such  place-names  as  seem  of  interest ; — 

Acre  Stinting. — A stinting  was,  I believe,  a portion  of 
the  common  meadow  set  apart  for  the  use  of  one 
person,  but  the  occupancy  of  v/hich  was  changed 
from  time  to  time.  There  was  in  1686  a piece  of  land 
called  a stinting  in  the  parish  of  Messingham,  in  this 
county. 
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Bendal  Hill. 

Bray  Gate. 

Brora  Gacld  Pitt. — A gad  was  a measuro  of  grass  land 
equal  to  a swathe  ; that  is,  six  and  a half  feet  broad. 
There  were  lands  called  ^arf-meadows  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  in  1787. 

Bully  Trees. — The  entry  concerning  this  is  a remarkable 
one.  It  runs  thus  : “ One  acre  and  a half  against  the 
Bully  Trees.  This  exchanges  ends  every  year  with 
the  meadow  of  Mr.  Westoby,  and  there  is  a hole  in 
the  middle  which  divides  the  piece.” 

■Carr,  the  West, — Carr,  in  the  modern  dialect,  means  low, 
unenclosed  land,  subject  to  be  flooded.  There  are 
««m  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  the 
word  is  used  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Notting- 
ham.shire,  atid  Derbyshire. 

Cliff,  the  South. 

Ci'oss  Gate. 

Dike  Furlong. 

Duck  Hole. 

Fige  Hill. 

Frier  Croft. 

Garth  Ends. 

•Gaustans. 

Green  Garth. 

Hall  Ings. 

Halton  Cross. — West  Hatton  is  an  adjoining  parish. 
Haver  Hill. — In  1629  there  was  a place  in  the  parish  of 
Scotter,  Lincolnshire,  called  Haverland.  Havercroft 
is  a Lincolnshire  surname. 

Holy  street. 

Ing  Cross  Gate. 

Lambell. 

Leays. 

Leays  Nook. 

Long  Warlots. 

Master  Crike. 

Norland  Beck. 

Segsworth  Heads. 

. Snawden  Spring. 

Sowers. 

Stinsdales. 

Yeadraerdale. 

Yearles  Gate. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg, 

pRAED  OR  Mortimer  Collins  ? — The  follow- 
ing bright  lines  are  claimed  in  Thoughts  in  my 
•.Garden  for  Mortimer  Collins  : — 

“ The  girls  who  are  nice  and  who  know  it. 

The  girls  who  a^e  nicer  and  don’t ; 

The  girls  who  will  flirt  with  a poet ; 

The  girls  who  are  wiser  and  won’t.” 

In  a book  of  cuttings  I have,  I find  written  under- 
neath these  lines  “ Praed.”  On  reference  to 
Praed’s  Poems  (2  vols.,  Moxon,  1874),  I do  not, 
however,  find  the  lines.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
settle  the  point  of  authorship  here  in  question  1 
Whilst  on  Praed,  I may  mention  that  in  the 
Meminiscences  of  Carlyle,  just  published,  is  a very 
scornful  notice  of  Praed  in  the  appendix.  Southey 
-having  quoted  some  lines  of  Praed  to  Carlyle,  the 
latter  observes,  “ My  wonder  now  was  that  Southey 
had  charged  his  memory  with  the  like  of  them.” 
'Further  on,  speaking  of  Praed’s  early  death,  he  says, 
■“  The  poor  young  man  died,  and  sank  at  once  into 


oblivion,  tragical  though  not  unmerited,”  &c. 
Delicacy  and  subtlety  of  thought  unaccompanied 
by  any  signs  of  the  sledge-hammer  failed  to  reach 
Carlyle’s  sympathy.  There  are  few  less  .sympa- 
thetic criticisms  by  really  able  men  'on  Word.s- 
worth  and  Shelley  than  by  Carlyle  in  this  appen- 
dix. G.  B. 

Upton  Park,  Slough. 

Football  at  jSlaNEATON,  Warwickshire.^ 
The  ancient  custom  of  playing  at  football  in  the 
public  streets  was  observed  at  Nuneaton  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  1.  During  the  morning  a 
number  of  labourers  canvassed  the  town  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  between  one  and  two  o’clock  the 
ball  was  started,  hundreds  of  roughs  a.ssembling 
and  kicking  it  through  the  streets.  The  police 
attempted  to  stop  the  game,  but  were  somewhat 
roughly  handled.  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

[Also  at  Dorking ; see  “ N.  & Q.,”  G"'  S.  i.  154.] 

Wooden  Pavements. — In  the  Travels  of  Sir 
Anthonie  Sherlie,  published  in  1601,  “ the  streetes 
of  Musco  ” are  mentioned  as  “ being  paved  with 
square  peeces  of  timber  sette  close  one  by  another.” 
It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that 
in  using  wood  for  this  purpose  the  Eussians  have 
had  the  start  of  us  by  nearly  300  years. 

VicART  Gibbs. 


<5uertc3. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


The  Office  of  Churchwarden  in  the  Middle 
Ages. — What  were  the  duties  and  powers  of 
churchwardens  before  the  Eeformation  1 How 
were  they  chosen  '?  What  is  the  earliest  instance 
on  record  of  their  appointment  in  the  Church? 
They  are  mentioned,  I see,  in  the  will  of  John 
Derby,  an  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  dated 
Feb.  17,  1478  (“  N.  & Q.,”  3j'i  S.  vi.  104,  105), 
in  which,  for  purposes  therein  specified,  he  be- 
queaths certain  lands  and  tenements,  with  their 
appurtenances,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dionis  Back- 
church,  London,  “to  the  Eector  of  the  said 
parochial  church  of  Saint  Dionis  Backchurch  and 
Wardens  of  the  goods  and  ornaments  [et  cus- 
todibus  bonorum  et  ornamentorum]  of  the  same 
church  for  the  time  being  ....  and  their  suc- 
cessors ....  for  ever.”  Thus  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  the  office  of  churchwarden  was  in 
existence.  Londinensis. 

Mining  Terms.— I am  preparing  for  the  English 
Dialect  Society  a glossary  of  mining  terms,  taking 
as  a basis  those  given  in  the  Mining  Almanack 
for  1849,  and  again  in  the  same  work  for  1850.  I 
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shall  he  very  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  send 
me  any  such  terms,  or  who  will  refer  me  to  works 
in  which  they  may  be  found.  The  earlier  parts  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  several, 
which  I shall,  of  course,  extract. 

James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

“Anglo-Saxon.” — By  what  historian,  or  at 
what  date,  was  the  phrase  “ Anglo-Saxon  ” first 
employed  1 Is  it  found  in  any  writer  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  Hanoverian  kings  of  England  ? 

J.  M. 

Ingram  of  Yorkshire.  — Hugh  Ingram,  the 
founder  of  this  family,  with  other  issue,  left  a son 
John,  whose  son  John  was  alive  in  1623.  Can 
your  readers  refer  me  to  any  further  information 
about  him,  or  his  descendants  ? Arthur  Ingram, 
third  Viscount  Irwin,  Hugh’s  great-grandson,  had 
seven  sons,  five  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  title,  a 
circumstance  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  peerage  of  any  country.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  any  data  about  John,  the  fifth 
son  of  the  said  Arthur,  or  about  William,  his 
seventh  son,  stated  to  have  become  a merchant  in 
Holland  ? When  did  these  two  sons  die,  and  did 
they  leave  any  issue  I Whose  son  was  Charles, 
the  ninth  Viscount  ? The  Peerages  seem  very 
confused  in  respect  to  the  dates  and  other  par- 
ticulars. I. 


rajah’s  own  seal.  He  was  then  placed  in  a deal  box,, 
locked  and  sealed,  and  buried  in  a stone  vault,  over 
which  earth  was  trodden  down  and  barley  sown. 
The  spot  was  watched  by  sentries.  As  Indian 
princes  are  very  severe,  and  do  not  let  themselves 
be  imposed  upon,  the  Maharajah  had  the  man 
twice  examined  and  shut  up  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ten  months’  interment.  In  the  same  book 
it  is  stated  that  this  extraordinary  faculty  is  known 
to  be  possessed  by  many  people,  and  the  author 
names  Col.  Townshend,  W.  Krause,  a doctor  in 
philosophy,  and  a Count  von  Eberstein,  then  living. 

Can  any  reader  give  further  information  on  this 
subject  % Zanoni. 

The  Surname  Finiston. — Can  any  reader  give 
me  any  information  regarding  this  name,  which  I 
think  is  an  uncommon  one  ? The  Eev.  Joseph 
Finiston,  vicar  of  Antrim  (son  of  John  Finiston, 
of  the  city  of  Dublin),  born  about  1676-7,  B.A. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  1701,  M.A.  1714,  by  his  will, 
dated  Dec.  4,  1754,  appointed  the  EeAL  Skeffington 
Bristow,  clerk,  and  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  coun- 
sellor-at-law,  executors.  By  his  wife  Dorothea 

(?)  he  had  issue  James,  Catherine,  Frances, 

Christian,  Eachael,  Helena,  Josepha,  Charlotte,  and 
Dorothea.  The  name  of  Finiston  occurs  in  a list 
of  families  connected  with  the  O’Neills  of  Clanna- 
boye.  Walton  Graham  Berry. 

Broomfield,  Fixby,  near  Huddersfield. 


Eoman  van  Hooge. — Was  this  Dutch  engraver, 
who  illustrated  J.  Kirchmann’s  work,De  Funerihus 
Romanorum,,  related  to  Pieter  de  Hooge,  that 
wonderful  Dutch  painter  who  beats  Turner  at  day- 
light? Pieter,  b.  1640,  d.  1708  ; Eoman,  b.  1638, 
d.  about  1720.  They  were  exact  contemporaries, 
therefore.  But  Cates’s  Cyclo- Chronology  merely 
says  of  Eoman  that  he  was  living  1662-88. 
Surely  this  is  vaguer  than  need  be. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

\ oluntart  Catalepsy. — I have  been  reading 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature.  It  is  a very 
pleasant  and  .curious  book,  full  of  anecdotes  of  a 
very  serious  nature.  Among  these  I find  one 
which  is  most  remarkable,  and  for  the  exactness 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
farther  testimony  than  is  there  given.  This  is 
the  case  of  a dervish  or  fakeer  in  India,  who 
possessed  the  faculty  of  suspending  life  for  several 
months,  and  falling  into  what  may  be  termed,  I 
think,  voluntary  catalepsy.  He  had  frequently 
exhibited  his  strange  power,  and  at  last  let  him- 
self be  actually  buried  alive,  in  presence  of  some 
European  officers  and  Capt.  [?  afterwards  Sir 
Claude]  Wade,  Political  Agent  at  Loodhiana. 
This  was  done  also  in  presence  and  by  order  of  the 
Maharajah  a,nd  his  Court.  The  dervish  was 
stripped  and  put  into  a linen  bag,  under  the  Maha- 


The New  Zealander:  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  or 
Macaulay’s  ? — 

“ Mrs.  Barbauld,  early  in  1812,  incurred  great  reproach 
by  writing  a poem  entitled  ‘1811.’  It  is  in  heroic 
rhyme,  and  prophesies  that  on  some  future  day  a traveller 
from  the  Antipodes  will,  from  a broken  arch  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  contemplate  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s ! ! ! 
This  was  written  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.”  — 
H.  Crahb  Robinson’s  Diary,  1869,  i.  403. 

Did  Macaulay  appropriate  the  idea  ? W.  P, 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1“  S.  ix.  74,  159,  361 ; 4*  S.  ix.  343, 
396;  xi.  263;  5‘'>  S.  v.  45,  214,  338;  vi.  311,  420,  459.] 

Translation  of  “ Iliad,”  I. — Who  was  the 
author  of  a burlesque,  Ne%v  and  Accurate  Transla- 
tion of  the.  First  Book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  by  Henry 
Fitzcotton,  Esq.,  Dublin,  1748  ; reprinted  Bond., 
1749,  8vo.  pp.  40?  And  what  is  the  correct  trans- 
literation of  the  third  line  of  the  verse  on  the  title, 
apud  Matanasium? — 

’AvS  lyvopavT  tti’ttttcs  /li}  crovv  dr  pei  TpiK. 

W.  0.  B. 

Frangipani. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  illustrious  Eoman  family  ? Gibbon  {Roman 
Empire,  ch.  Ixix.)  says,  “The  old  consular  line  of  the 
Frangipani  discover  their  name  in  the  generous  act 
of  breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a time  of  famine.” 
D’Herbelot  (s.v,  “ Frank  ”)  says,  “ Frankpani,  ‘ le 
Seigneur  Franc  ou  Latin.’  C’est  le  nom  d’un- 
Gentilhomme  Eomain  qui  vint  au  service  des  Eoys- 
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de  Hongrie  ...  II  s’ehiblit  en  Croatie,  et  fut  le 
chef  de  la  maison  des  Frangipani  . . . Le  mot  Pan, 
qui  signifie  ‘Seigneur,'  est  Esclavon,” &c.  Which 
is  correct,  the  Latin  or  the  Slavonic  derivation  ? 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Keats’s  “ Endymion.” — Is  there  any  reason  for 
Ke.ats  leaving  so  many  of  the  lines  in  Enclymicm 
unrhymed  ? The  first  instance  is  : — 

“ Ilusliing  signs  she  made, 

And  breathed  a sister’s  sorrow  to  persuade 
A yielding  up,  a cradling  on  her  care. 

Her  eloquence  did  breathe  away  the  curse. 

She  led  him  like  some  midnight-spirit  nurse,”  &c. 

Book  i.  11.  409-13. 

Other  examples  are  line  796,  in  book  ii.  1.  43.  \ 

Mervarid. 

“Salsify.” — Thisvrord  is  derived  by  Dr.  Prior 
[Popular  Names  of  British  Plants)  from  Fr.  salsifis, 
which  is  right  ; but  he  adds,  which  is  evidently 
wrong,  “ L.  solsequiuni,  from  sol,  sun,  and  sequi, 
follow,  a plant  whose  flower  was  supposed  to  follow 
the  sun.”  Is  there  any  authority  for  this  deriva- 
tion ? If  so,  what  ? I was  under  the  impression 
that  solscquium  was  the  Latin  name  for  heliotrope. 
Is  not  the  Fr.  salsifis  a corruption  of  It.  sassifrdga, 
sassifrica  ? In  Torriano’s  edition  of  John  Florin’s 
Italian  Dictionary,  1688,  I find  s.v.  “ an  herb 
growing  in  stony  places,  &c.;  some  talce  it  for 
Goatsbeard,  star  of  Jerusalem,  Joseph’s  flower,  or 
Noon-tide.”  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardifi'. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. — Who  is  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  scarcely 
work  correctly  an  “ addition  ” sum  ? 

Hippocrates. — What  is  the  original  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Hippocrates  of  Chios  dis- 
covered that  the  duplication  of  the  cube  resolved 
itself  into  finding  two  mean  proportionals  between 
the  two  extremes  ? Is  there  any  good  life  of  Hip- 
pocrates of  Chios  ? 

Nicomedes,  a Greek  Geometer. — I shall  be 
glad  of  any  information  concerning  him.  He  dis- 
covered the  curve  known  as  the  “ conchoid,”  and 
flourished  about  b.c.  180  or  200.  T.  J.  F. 

Exempt  Jurisdictions. — In  the  Standard  of 
Dec.  21,  1880,  there  is  an  account  of  an  inquest 
held  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  by  the  coroner  of 
the  Duchy  of  Norfolk,  What  jurisdiction  does 
this  allude  to,  and  by  whom  is  this  official  ap- 
pointed ? Are  there  any  other  exempt  jurisdic- 
tions than  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall, 
and  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  now  extant  1 
Where  is  there  a list  of  all  the  original  exempt 
jurisdictions?  Blount’s  Tenures  does  not  give 
them.  E.  S.  K. 

[Probably  a misprint  for  Coiinly.  The  Palatine  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  taken  away  by 
6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  19,  and  vested  in  the  Crown.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  of  Durham,  the  Court 


of  Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster,  and  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  was  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  vested  in  the  new  High 
Court  and  Court  of  Appeal.  But  an  exception  was  made 
for  the  Chancery  Court  of  Lancaster.] 

The  Double  High  Tide  in  the  Southampton 
Water. — What  other  port  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  a double  high  tide  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  Southampton  water  ? I believe  there  is 
another  instance.  In  reference  to  Southampton 
the  phenomenon  was  long  .ago  observed  by  the 
historian  Bede  (iv.  16),  as  is  well  known,  and  by 
him  probably  attributed  to  its  right  source. 

J.  Silvester  Davies. 

Vicarage,  Enfield  Highway. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca. — I shall  be  obliged 
for  information  on  the  following  points  concerning 
this  Spanish  poet ; 1.  A bibliographic  description 
of  the  English  translations  of  his  plays.  2.  A 
reference  to  dissertations,  critical  examinations,  or 
any  other  writings  by  English  writers,  on  Calderon, 
or  on  his  plays.  L.  Rius. 

Barcelona. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Fain  would  the  muse  her  humble  tribute  pay. 

And  sing  in  solemn  strains  the  funeral  lay; 

With  the  bereaved  drop  a tender  tear. 

And  learn  a lesson  from  the  funeral  bier.” 

The  above  commences  an  obituary  poem,  or  sonnet  of 
sixty-four  lines,  believed  to  be  written  at  least  a hundred 
years  ago.  On  the  Death  of  Miss  Mary  Shore. 

T.  W.  Shore. 

“ Beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.” 

“ She  lies 

Underneath  the  violet.”  T.  AV.  C. 

“ But  when  the  glass  is  down  to  zero, 

And  limbs  with  cold  are  almost  dead, 

I think  that  man  the  greatest  hero 
AVho  dares  put  down  his  feet  in  bed.” 

“ Rumour  of  oppression  or  deceit. 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Had  never  reached  them  yet.” 

“ Old  unhappy  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago.” 

“ Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 

And  drawing  nothing  up.”  D.  S. 


iflppIiFiS. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

(e***  S.  ill.  141,  161.) 

Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  short  ob- 
servation on  J.  D.’s  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject?  At  p.  141  he  says,  in  reference  to  a 
statement  that  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  had  copied  out 
all  the  English  words  contained  in  the  Catholicon, 
that  this  cannot  refer  to  the  Italian  Catholicon, 
which  is  wholly  in  Latin,  but  must  mean  the 
Catholicon  Anglicum.  Whatever  it  ruay  refer  to, 
I do  not  think  it  is  this  latter.  Of  it  there  are 
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but  two  MSS.  known  to  exist,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  MS.  Addit.  15562  (imperfect),  and  the 
other  (perfect)  belonging  to  Lord  Monson.  This 
latter  copy  has  been  in  my  possession  for  some 
years,  and  I never  heard  that  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
had  copied  any  of  it.  An  edition  of  it  will  be 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  and  Camden 
Societies  conjointly  in  a very  short  time.  J.  D. 
adds  that  the  Catholicon  Anrjlicum  is  founded  on 
the  Italian  work  of  the  same  title.  I should  like 
to  know  his  authority  for  this.  The  Catholicon 
Anglicum  has  very  little  indeed,  if  anything,  in 
common  with  the  older  work,  and  far  more  resem- 
bles the  Medulla  Grammatice,  from  which  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  words  have  been  adopted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  words  in  the  Catholicon  Angli- 
cum  are  northern  dialect  words.  Xit. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  J.  D.,  I 
would  mention  three  others,  which  I have  found 
very  useful  : — 

“ A Nomenclature  ; or,  Dictionary  in  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  German,  of  the  Principal  Articles  manu- 
factured in  this  Kingdom  ; more  particularly  those  in 
the  Hardware  and  Cutlery  Trades ; tlie  goods  imported 
and  exported  and  Nautical  terms.  Interspersed  with 
phrases  peculiar  to  trade  and  commerce  in  general,  &c. 
By  Daniel  Lobo,  Notary  Publick  and  translator  of  the 
Modern  Languages.  London,  1776.”  4to. 

Who  Lobo  was  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 
He  must  have  been  a person  of  wide  knowledge 
and  large  experience,  for  his  book  is  very  full,  and 
in  the  directions  I am  able  to  test  it  singularly 
free  from  error. 

“ A Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Norman, 
French  and  other  Languages ; interspersed  in  the 
Commentaries  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Knt.,  and  various 
Law  Treatises  upon  each  branch  of  the  Profession ; 
Translated  into  English  and  alphabetically  arranged  by 
Thomas  Tayler,  Clement’s  Inn.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don, 1823.”  8vo. 

The  translations  are  usually  good.  There  is  in 
most  instances  no  commentary  or  explanation. 

“ An  Universal  Military  Dictionary  in  English  and 
French,  in  which  are  explained  the  terms  of  the 
principal  sciences  that  are  necessary  for  the  information 
of  an  officer.  By  Charles  James,  late  Major  of  the 

Royal  Artillery  Drivers Fourth  Edition.  London, 

1816.”  8vo. 

This  book  contains  much  that  is  useful  which  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere,  but  there  are  many  irre- 
levant passages.  Anon. 


Charles  Dickens  and  the  new  “First- 
.Bate”  (G*^**  S.  ii.  510;  iii.  157). — The  reply  of 
Mr.  Loraine  Hulis  to  my  query  appears  to  me 
to  have  solved  the  difficulty;  and  I think,  with 
him,  that  Dickens’s  allusion  must  have  been  to  the 
first  number  of  George  Cruikshank’s  Omnibus, 
which  began  to  “run”  on  May  Day,  1841  (not 
April,  as  Mr.  Hulis  says).  A copy  of  it  could 
have  been  in  Dickens’s  hands  on  April  29,  Just 


at  that  date  George  Cruikshank  and  Harrison 
Ainsworth  were  somewhat  at  variance,  although 
the  artist  was  illustrating  the  author’s  Guy 
Fawkes  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany.  But  he  was  much 
offended  with  Ainsworth  for  permitting  Mr.  J. 
Franklin  to  be  the  illustrator  of  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
the  suggestions  for  which  romance  Cruikshank 
claimed  to  have  proceeded  from  himself.  In 
order  to  break  with  Ainsworth,  Cruikshank  started 
the  Omnibus,  with  Laman  Blanchard  for  editor ; 
but  by  the  end  of  the  year  any  difference  between 
them  had  been  adjusted,  and  Ainsworth  had  per- 
suaded Cruikshank  to  “drive  his  Omnibus  into 
the  new  magazine  ” which  he  started  in  February, 
1842,  under  the  name  of  Ainsworth’s  Magazine, 
with  George  Cruikshank  for  its  sole  illustrator, 
both  in  etchings  to  “ The  Miser’s  Daughter,”  and 
various  wood  drawings.  In  his  “ preliminary 
address,”  the  editor  speaks  of  the  artist  in  the 
very  highest  terms. 

The  “too  much  whisker  for  a shilling”  no 
doubt  refers  to  the  steel  engraving  given  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Omnibus,  a portrait  of  George 
Cruikshank,  engraved  by  C.  E.  Wagstaff.  No 
painter’s  name  is  given  ; but  Cruikshank  showed 
me  the  original,  which  at  that  time  was  hanging 
in  his  dining-room.  It  was  by  Frank  Stone,  and 
very  greatly  flattered  the  original.  The  letter- 
press,  “ My  Portrait,”  occupies  seven  and  a half 
pages,  with  some  illustrations,  in  which  the 
“ whiskers”  are  very  conspicuous.  Dickens’s  mean- 
ing I take  to  be, — There  is  rather  too  much  of 
himself  and  his  personal  appearance  ; “ but  that ’s 
a matter  of  taste.”  Cuthbert  Bebe, 

A Hell  Fire  Club  (6^*'  S.  iii.  127). — There  is 
no  denying  that  the  existence  of  such  a club  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  story  has  been  told  with 
various  “ glosses,”  and  that  there  have  been  found 
some,  who  are  prone  to  believe  in  what  is  horrible, 
who  have  accepted  the  tale  without  proper  in- 
quiry. The  story  has  been  put  in  print  by 
Mr.  Maskell.  It  will  be  found  in  a small  volume 
called  Odds  and  Ends,  published  in  1872  by 
Toovey,  177,  Piccadilly,  as  one  of  the  later  of  a 
number  of  papers  written  for  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

The  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Maskell  is  that  about 
the  year  1828  this  horrible  club  was  formed  in 
Brasen  Nose  College,  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Medmenham,  of  which  Wilkes  was  leader  ; that 
they  met  about  twice  a week,  and  existed  for  two 
or  three  terms,  till  at  last  they  came  to  an  end  by 
the  terrible  death  of  one  of  their  members,  who, 
at  one  of  their  orgies,  whilst  uttering  horrid 
blasphemies,  broke  a blood-vessel  and  died  sud- 
denly. It  is  stated  that  this  took  place  between 
11  p.M.  and  12  o’clock  midnight ; that  at  this 
time  a Fellow  and  Tutor  (afterwards  an  arch- 
deacon), passing  down  the  lane  dividing  B.N.O. 
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from  Exeter  College,  saw  a strange  figure  standing 
outside  one  of  the  eround-floor  windows,  and 
apparently  clawing  the  person  of  some  one  from 
within  through  the  iron  bars  and  network  with 
which  they  are  covered.  He  rushes  up,  the  figure 
vanishes  (of  course),  he  speeds  round  the  corner 
into  college,  but  as  he  passes  the  porter’s  lodge 
there  comes  a terrible  cry  from  the  rooms  on  the 
right,  a rush  of  men  from  the  scene  of  sudden 
death,  and  the  club  “ ended.”  So  says  Mr.  Mas- 
kell,  but  one  of  the  “glosses”  by  some  who  like 
to  linger  over  such  iniquity  states  that  “ the  club 
continued,  and  that  an  empty  chair  was  always 
placed  for  the  member  who  had  been  carried  off 
in  so  summary  a manner.”  It  may  be  permitted 
me  to  say  that  I extremely  dislike  to  give  even  this 
resume  of  the  story,  nor  would  I have  done  so  had 
I not  hoped  to  “ lay  the  ghost  ” for  ever. 

A short  time  back  I was  talking  with  the  pre- 
sent Principal  of  B.N.C.  about  this  matter,  and 
he  said,  most  emphatically,  “ I was  in  residence 
myself  in  1827,  and  there  is  not  a word  of  truth 
in  the  whole  story.”  He  assured  me  that  no  club 
of  that  name  or  nature  ever  existed  ; that  no  such 
horrible  death,  or  any  sudden  death,  took  place 
I in  college  ; and  that  it  was  not  true  that  any 
i Fellow  or  Tutor  had  ever  said  he  had  seen  the 
I apparition. 

I hope  this  is  enough,  and  that  hereafter  we 
shall  not  hear  of  “ current  rumours  ” or  “ it  was 
said  in  my  day,”  &c.  If  there  are  any  facts  of 
which  any  one  can  give  evidence,  I must,  of  course, 
withdraw  my  positive  denial  of  the  truth  of  this 
tale. 

But  some  will  say,  “ Surely  there  must  be  some 
ground  for  such  assertions.”  Slight  as  they  are, 
1 give  what  I believe  to  have  been  the  germs  of 
the  matter. 

About  the  time  stated — 1826-8 — the  body  of 
an  “ unfortunate  ” girl  was  found  in  the  lane  oppo- 
site the  Turl,  leading  out  of  High  Street.  There 
was  at  first  mystery  and  suspicion  of  “ foul  play,” 
but  it  afterwards  transpired  that  a junior  member 
of  B.N.O.  had  given  the  poor  girl  spirits  through 
those  grated  windows  in  the  lane,  and  in  such 
quantity  that,  having  straggled  to  where  she  was 
found — no  great  distance — she  fell  down  and  died. 
Also,  about  that  time  a club  was  formed,  and  I 
fancy  still  exists,  called  the  Phoenix,  and  I need 
.not  say  that,  though  “ bump-suppers  ” are  noisy 
-enough  now,  they  are  probably  quite  quiet  as 
compared  with  undergraduate  festivities  fifty  years 
ago  and  more.  I believe  that  this  club  and  the 
sad  death  occasioned  at  that  fatal  window  are  the 
.foundations  of  the  story  inquired  after ; but  I also 
believe  it  to  be  untrue,  and  assert  that  it  is  so. 
And  were  it  not  as  false  as  I believe,  why  rake 
np  such  memories,  which  have  been  long  buried  1 
Why  expose  the  wickedness  of  fifty  years  ago  if  it 
.existed  ? Why  malign  a past  generation  if  it  did 


not  ? I again  reiterate  my  conviction  that  “ it 
did  not  exist.”  Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

P.S. — I should  add  that  the  statement  of  the 
Principal  applies  to  the  story  as  given  and  the 
apparition  in  1828,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  he 
had  heard  rumours  of  a club,  said  to  have  existed 
and  to  have  been  suppressed  at  a date  of  “perhaps 
100  years  ago,”  but  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
Dr.  Lee  also  printed  the  story,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  book.  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.  He  quotes  Mr.  Maskell,  and  says 
he  heard  it  himself  when  at  Oxford  between  1850 
and  1854. 

A Sceptic  will  find  an  account  of  this  club  in 
Dr.  F.  G.  Lee’s  book,  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural 
(1875),  vol.  ii.  pp.  207-10. 

Fred.  W.  Joy,  M.A. 

Crakeball,  Bedale. 

A picture  called  “ The  Hell  Fire  Club  ” was 
exhibited  at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  in 
1867  (No.  508) ; it  belonged  to  Sir  C.  C.  W. 
Domvile,  Bart.,  and  contained  portraits  of  Henry, 
Lord  Santry,  Lord  Luttrell,  Colonel  Clements, 
Colonel  St.  George,  and  Colonel  Ponsonby.  The 
size  of  the  picture  is  108  in.  X 82  in.,  and  the 
figures  are  full-length,  seated  at  a table  and  drink- 
ing. The  club  represented  in  this  picture  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mohocks  of  the  same  period 
(about  1711).  Algernon  Graves. 

The  Telephone  indicated  by  Raphael  (6‘** 
S.  iii.  164). — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  original  drawing  of  the  Hercules- 
Gaulois,  by  Raphael,  formed  part  of  Sir  T. 
Lawrence’s  collection  of  drawings  by  old  masters. 
It  was  sold  in  June,  1836,  by  Messrs.  Woodburn, 
and  it  is  described  thus  in  the  sale  catalogue  of 
that  date,  lot  39 : — 

“ Hercules-Gaulois,  or  Eloquence.  This  superb  and 
splendid  drawing  is  copied  in  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  and 
was  probably  executed  with  an  idea  of  engraving.  It  is 
highly  finished  in  bistre,  heightened  with  white, - and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  drawings  existing  by  this  great 
master.  Size  9^  by  9|  inches,  circular.  Prom  the 
collections  of  T.  della  Vite,  Marquis  Antaldi,  M.  Crozat, 
Marquis  Legoy,  and  Thomas  Dimsdale,  Esq.” 

Louis  Fagan. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
notices  of  the  sketch  from  which  Le  Sueur  made 
the  engraving  entitled  “ L’Hercule  Gaulois. 
Robinson,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  drawings  at 
Oxford,  expresses  a very  decided  opinion  that  the 
drawing  there  is  by  Francesco  Penni.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  have  been  in  the  collections  Antaldi, 
Crozat,  Legoy,  Dimsdale,  Lawrence,  and  _ formerly 
attributed  to  Raphael.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Antaldi  drawings,  and  among 
my  notes  I find  one  that  De  Piles  brought  such  a 
drawing  from  Holland  and  presented  it  to  Crozat. 
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It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Crozat  had  two  draw- 
ings, one  by  Eaphael,  and  another  by  Francesco 
Penni,  probably  a copy,  as  I certainly  made  the 
note  from  some  good  old  French  authority, 
although  I,  unfortunately,  omitted  to  state  where 
the  circumstance  is  mentioned. 

Ealph  N.  James. 

Mummy  Wheat  (6^^  S.  ii.  306,  415,  452  ; iii. 
135,  158). — It  is  somewhat  curious  that  I also 
have  been  inquiring  for  evidence  as  to  the  wheat 
found  in  the  Derby  mummy,  a relative  having 
last  August  told  me  that  he  had  eaten  bread 
made  of  the  flour  grown  from  grains  taken  out 
of  the  swathings  or  the  cases  of  that  particular 
mummy.  A friend  in  Derby  kindly  made  many 
inquiries  about  it,  but  time  has  caused  the  matter 
and  the  details  to  be  nearly  forgotten.  At  the 
end  of  November  he  suggested  my  writing  to  Mr. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  who  replied  that  he  well  re- 
membered the  mummy  being  unrolled,  for  as  a lad 
he  had  helped  to  hold  it,  and  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  a veritable  “ seven-eared  corn  ” grown 
from  a grain  of  this  mummy  wheat.  He  advised 
my  writing  to  Mr.  Douglas  Fox,  of  Brighton,  who 
unrolled  the  mummy.  This  I did,  and  he  kindly 
replied  that  an  account  of  the  lecture  he  delivered 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  Derby  Reporter,  and 
stated  that  on  unrolling  the  mummy  he  found  wheat 
within  the  bandages  or  hand,  some  of  which  was 
taken  to  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt’s,  of  Belper,  and 
sown,  but  he  was  unable  to  say  whether  bread  was 
made  from  the  ears  of  corn.  “ There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  grew.”  I have  been  told  that  a 
pamphlet  was  published  descriptive  of  the  un- 
rolling, but  have  failed  to  discover  a copy.  I 
cannot  find  in  books  any  statement  of  wheat 
having  been  found  either  in  the  bandages  or  in 
the  cases,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Birch’s 
statement  on  p.  306  of  your  last  volume.  There 
is  a story  current  that  some  mummy  wheat  sown 
came  up  oals.  After  reading  the  notes  referred  to 
ante,  p.  135,  I am  more  than  ever  a disbeliever  in 
the  assertion  of  the  growth  of  mummy  wheat, 
especially  after  reading  the  following  passages 
(“On  the  Vegetable  Eemains  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  Berlin,”  by  Alex.  Braun,  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany  early  in  1879) : — 

“ It  is  well  known  that  the  statement  that  grains  of 
wheat  taken  from  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  had  been 
caused  to  germinate  was  for  a time  universally  believed. 
This  statement  was  long  ago  refuted  on  the  ground  of 
intentional  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  entrusted 
with  the  cultivation.  Still  less  does  the  statement 
mentioned  by  Unger  (Sifzungs.  der  Wiener  Alcad.  Math. 
Natnriv.  Classc.,  xxxviii.  No.  23,  p.  108)  as  a curiosity, 
that  a bulb  found  in  the  hand  of  a mummy  developed, 
require  refutation.” 

“ The  seeds  [of  the  castor  oil  plant]  have  often  been 
found  in  tombs,  and  in  fact  look  so  well  preserved  that 
Kunth  (Ann.  des  Sc.  Mat.,  viii.  p.  422)  was  led  to 
make  a naturally  fruitless  attempt  at  cultivation.” 


There  are  some  other  passages  which  show  that 
the  Germans  evidently  have  no  faith  in  the  ger- 
mination of  such  seeds.  I must  state,  however, 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  seeds  being  found 
elsewhere  than  in  the  tombs,  except  the  one  bulb  ; 
and  I think  Pettigrew  in  his  work  mentions  a 
bulb  being  found  in  the  hand  of  a mummy  opened 
under  his  directions.  Wyatt  Papworth. 

“Licked  into  shape”  (6***  S.  ii.  486). — In 
Dr.  Brewer’s  Phrase  and  Fable  I find  the  following, 
s.v.  “Lick”: — 

“According  to  tradition,  the  cubs  of  bears  are  cast 
shapeless,  and  remain  so  till  the  dam  has  licked  them 
into  proper  form.* * 

‘ So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care. 

Each  growing  lump  and  brings  it  to  a bear.’ 

Dunciad,  i.  101.” 

In  Shakespeare,  too  (3  Henry  VI.,  III.  ii.),  we 
find : — 

“ To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 

Like  to  a chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp, 

That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam.” 

And  in  French,  again,  “ ours  mal  lech6  ” is  com- 
monly used  figuratively  of  an  ill-bred  man  (“homme 
mal  41ev4,  grossier,”  Littre);  and  it  seems  to  be 
also  used,  though  much  more  rarely  (for  I do  nob 
remember  to  have  heard  or  seen  it  so  used),  of  an 
ill-shaped,  deformed  man  (“homme  mal  fait,  dif- 
forme,”  Littr^),  whilst  it  is  found  applied  to  a real 
bear  in  La  Fontaine’s  fables,  “ Certain  ours  monta- 
gnard,  ours  a demi  lech6  ” (Littr4). 

I suspect,  however,  that  most  people  in  England 
misunderstand  the  expression,  as  Mr.  Terry 
seems  to  have  done,  and  believe  that  UcJc  in  this 
phrase  means  to  beat.  Such  a misunderstanding 
is  very  excusable,  or  at  least  was  so  in-  those  days, 
which  are  scarcely  yet  passed,  when  beating  was 
thought  the  best  way  of  reducing  a boy  into  proper 
form  or  shape.t  Now,  however,  that  school- 
masters are  not  unfrequently  brought  up  for 
beating  their  pupils,  it  is  evident  that  licking  with 
the  tonguej  will  generally  be  substituted  for 


* LittrS  gives  another  explanation.  He  says,  “ On  a 
dit  que  Tours  naissait  enveloppe  de  membranes,  que  la* 
mere  lui  6te  a force  de  les  lecher.” 

f This  punishment  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extent  even  within  the  last  hundred  years.  I 
have  often  beard  my  father  say — and,  though  he  had 
himself  been  a victim,  he  could  not  help  laughing  when 
he  told  it— that  in  a school  at  which  he  had  been,  and 
which  he  left  in  1794,  all  the  boys,  good  and  bad  alike, 
were  flogged  every  Monday  morning,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  them  good  during  the  week.  Fortunately  for 
them,  they  were  enabled  to  insert  towels  within  their 
clothing,  which  their  sympathizing  mothers  carefully 
provided  for  them.  Was  this  weekly  flogging  a common 
practice  in  those  times  ? 

X There  is  no  doubt,  I think,  that  Mahn  (in  Webster) 
is  right  when  be  derives  to  lick=io  beat,  from  to  lick 
with  the  tongue.  He  says  of  the  subst.  lick,  “ properly 
a stroke  with  the  tongue,  hence  a stroke,  as  with  the 
hand  or  a whip.”  Cf.  the  Fr.  coup  de  langue,  defined. 
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licking  with  the  cane,  and  then  the  phrase  will 
perhaps  be  better  understood.  F.  Chance. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

This  phrase  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  together 
with  the  strange  idea  which  gave  rise  to  it,  con- 
stantly appears  in  old  writers  ; e.q. : — 

“ Veins  opinio  est,  ursam  informes  gignere  catulos, 
sine  oculis,  sine  pilis,  sine  cruribus.  Manca  vero  ne 
proles  sit,  rantrem  sedulam  lambendo  rudem  perficere 
massam.  Unde  vox  nata,  Urscs  more  versiculos  pant.” — 
Tractaius  Physicus  de  Formaiioiie  Ilominis  in  Vitro, 
auctore  Johanne  Sperlingen,  Wittebergas,  1655. 

Before  the  worthy  Sperling,  however,  I should 
have  placed  Eabelais  : — 

“ Ung  proces,  a sa  naissance  premiere,  me  semble 
(comme  a vous  autres,  messieurs)  informe  et  imparfaict. 
Comme  ung  ours  naissant  n'ba  piedz,  no  mains,  peau, 
poil,  ne  teste ; ce  n’est  qu’une  ))iece  de  chair,  rude  et 
informe.  L'ourse,  a force  de  leicher,  la  met  en  perfection 
des  membres.” — Pantagruel,  iii.  42. 

An  amusing  reference  to  the  “unlicked  cub” 
idea  occurs  in  Burton’s  “ Address  to  the  Eeader,” 
prefixed  to  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  The  old 
divine  is  apologizing  for  the  crudity  of  his  work  : 

“I  was  enforced,  as  a Beare  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring 
forth  this  confused  lumpe,  I had  not  time  to  licke  it  into 
forme,  as  shee  doth  heryong  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish 
it  as  it  was  first  written  quicquid  in  huccatn  venit,  in  an 
extemporanean  stile,  as  I doe  commonly  all  other 
exercises,  efftuli  quicquid  dictavit  genius  mens,  out 
of  a confused  company  of  notes,”  &c. 

Julius  CiBsar  Scaliger  concludes  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  sixth  Exercitation  against  Cardan 
thus  : — 

“ Quid  hujusce  fabula  autoribus  fidei  habendum  sit, 
ex  hac  historia  cognosces.  In  nostris  Alpibus  venatores 
fcetam  Ursam  cepere  : dissecta  ea,  foetus  plane  formatus 
intus  inventus  est.” 

I fear  I have  already  quoted  too  much  for  the 
valuable  space  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  Mr.  Terry 
and  others  interested  in  this  quaint  old  fiction 
will  find  it  discussed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  bk.  iii.  cap.  vi.  I think 
both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  gave  currency  to  it, 
though  at  the  moment  I cannot  give  exact 
references.  James  Hooper. 

Since  writing  my  note  on  this  phrase  I have 
met  with  the  following  passage,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” : — 

“ The  shee  beare  thirty  dales  after  is  discharged  of 
her  burden,  and  bringeth  forth  commonly  five  whelpes 
at  a time.  At  the  firste  they  seem  to  be  a lumpe  of 
white  fleshe  without  all  forme  : this  rude  lumpe  they 
fashion  by  little  and  little  into  some  shape.” — Holland’s 
Plinie,  viii.  36. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 


by  Littrc  “ medisance  ou  mauvais  rapport  que  Ton  fait,” 
and  Ecclesiasticus  xxviii.  17  (also  quoted  by  Littre), 
“ The  stroke  of  the  whip  maketh  marks  in  the  flesh  ; 
but  the  stroke  of  the  tongue  breaketh  the  bones.” 


The  following  illustration  may  be  new  to  some 
readers  ; — 

“ Aul.  Gell.,  xvii.  10.  Dicere  cum  (P.  Vergilium) 
solitum  ferunt  parcre  se  vers^is  more  atque  ritu  ursino: 
namque,  ut  ilia  bestia  fetum  ederet  ineffigiatum  infor- 
mem(jue,  lambendoque  id  postea  quod  ita  edidisset  con- 
forraaret  et  fingeret,  proinde  ingenii  quoque  sui  partus- 
recentes  rudi  esse  facie  et  imperfecta,  sed  deinceps 
tractando  colendoque  reddere  iis  se  oris  et  vultus  linea- 
menta.” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

The  Allen  family  and  the  MS.  “Concer- 
TATio  ” (6“*  S.  iii.  8). — No  doubt  Mr.  Thornber 
referred  to  the 

“ Concertatio  Ecclesise  Catholic®  in  Anglia  adversus 
Calvino-papistas  et  Puritanos  sub  Elizabetha  Regina 
quorundam  Hominum  doctrina  et  Sanctitate  illustrium 
renovata  et  recognita,”  &c., 

which  was  published  at  Treves  in  1583,  and  again 
in  1588,  by  John  Bridgwater  (Joh.  Aquapontanus). 

No  translation  of  it  has  been  printed.  May  I 
ask  in  which  of  Mr.  Thornber’s  works  the  para- 
graph quoted  appears  ? H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Thornber,  the  historian  of  Blackpool,  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Concertatio,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  was  in  MS.  It  was  first  published 
at  Treves,  8vo.  1583,  by  John  Fenn  and  John 
Gibbons,  a learned  Jesuit  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1588  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Bridgewater,  who  calls  himself  Joannes  Aquapon- 
tanus, and  also  published  at  Treves,  4to.  The 
best,  and  only  other  edition,  is  that  of  1594,  thick 
4to.,  published  by  Aquapontanus  : — 

" Concertatio  Ecclesi®  Catholic®  in  Anglia  adversus 
Calvino-papistas,  et  Puritanos  sub  Elizabetha  Regina 
quorundam  hominum  doctrina  et  sanctitate  illustrium 
renovata  et  recognita.  August®  Trevirorum.” 

The  amount  of  information  contained  in  the 
book  is  very  great,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
accurate  it  is,  even  in  the  most  trivial  details. 
On  the  very  subject  of  the  seizure  and  plunder  of 
Eossall  Grange,  and  the  other  estate  of  the  Allens 
called  Todderstaff  Hall,  I have  been  enabled  to 
verify  the  account  in  the  Concertatio  by  reference 
to  a document  in  the  Eecord  Office,  Dom.  Eliz, 
vol.  clxvii.  No.  42.  Joseph  Gillow. 

Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Amberley  S.  iii.  8). — Besides  Amberley, 
in  Gloucestershire  (which  gives  the  second  title  to 
the  earldom  of  Eussell),  there  are  villages  so 
named  in  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Sussex. 
The  name  does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with 
Amber.  Mr.  Edmunds  explains  it.  Names  of 
Places,  p.  165,  ed.  1872: — “Amber,  Ames, 
Ambrey,  Ambros,  Embrey  B.  probably  from 
Ambrosius,  the  famous  British  king.  Ex : 
Amberley  (Sussex  and  War.)  Ambrose’s  place.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Tace,  Latin  for  a Candle  (P‘  S.  i.  385  ; ii. 
45  ; iv.  456  ; x.  173).— Can  nothing  more  be 
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ascertained  of  this  phrase  than  what  is  noted  in 
the  First  Series  of  “ W.  & Q.”]  It  is  there  traced 
to  1686  (in  Dampier’s  Voyages),  but  of  its  origin 
and  meaning  we  are  told  nothing.  I will  add  to 
the  information  given  in  “ IST.  & Q.”  that  Fielding 
puts  the  phrase  into  the  mouth  of  a character 
(Murphy,  an  attorney),  in  his  Amelia  (bk.  i.  chap. 
K.) ; and  Scott  uses  it  in  at  least  two  of  his  novels 
{Kenilworth  and  Kedgauntlet),  in  each  case  attri- 
buting it  to  one  of  the  lower  class.  C.  T.  B. 

Espriella’s  “Letters  from  England”  (6‘^ 

S.  iii.  127). — The  actual  author  of  this  entertain- 
ing work  was  Eobert  Southey,  who  thus,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espri- 
ella,”  chose  to  describe  certain  incidents  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners  and  policy  of  his  own  country 
■ — as  Goldsmith  had  previously  done,  under  that 
of  “ Lien  Chi  Altangi,”  in  his  Citixen  of  the  W oriel; 
Montesquieu,  under  that  of  “ Usbek,”  in  his  Lettres 
Fersanes;  and  John  Paul  Marana  (?),  under  that 
of  “ Mahmut,”  in  his  TurJeish  Spy.  The  first 
.edition  appeared  in  1807,  3 vols.  12mo.  This 
was  followed  by  the  second  in  1808,  and  the  third 
In  1814  ; both  in  similar  form,  and  not  differing, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  from  the  original  issue.  It 
may  be  just  worth  mentioning  that  I have  seen 
the  work  ascribed  by  a second-hand  bookseller — 
who  must  have  had  some  reason,  one  would  think, 
for  the  questionable  attribution — to  the  joint 
labours  of  “ Eobert  Southey  and  Br.  Duppa.” 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

They  are  included  in  the  list  of  Southey’s 
■writings  in  the  First  Supplement  to  the  Penny 
Cyclojicedia,  where,  however,  they  are  wrongly 
■assigned  to  the  year  1807,  and  the  pseudonym  is 
wrongly  given  as  “ Don  Manuel  Velasquez  Es- 
priella.”  J.  Power  Hicks. 

See  Olphar  Hamst’s  Handboolc  of  Fictitious 
{Names,  1868,  p.  11,  and  Prof.  Dowdeu’s  biography 
in  the  series  “ English  Men  of  Letters.” 

W.  0.  B. 

“ Eodney  ” (6*'^  S.  iii.  47). — Perhaps  derived 
from  a surname.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Kice. 

See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5‘’“  S.  vii.  168,  254,  436. 

F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

Tuder  Mull,  Hindoo  Financier  (0‘’*  S.  iii. 
148). — Mr.  C.  a.  Ward  will  find  an  account  of 
■the  fiscal  operations  of  this  finance  minister,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  Mozufl’er  Khan,  who  filled  the 
name  post  under  the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Ayeen  Ahbaree,  or  Institutes  of 
Ahhar,  of  which  there  are  several  translations. 
Many  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a study  of  the 
■principles  of  the  Mohammedan  system  of  revenue 


and  taxation  in  India,  the  conclusion  seemed  to 
me  irresistible — and  a subsequent  conversation  on 
the  subject  with  two  great  Anglo-Indians,  since 
deceased,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  confirmed  my  first  impression — 
that  the  revised  land  assessment  of  Akbar  and 
his  finance  ministers,  in  1578-9,  erred  against  the 
just  principles  of  the  proportionality  of  taxation. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the 
land,  and  to  remit  the  other  sources  of  revenue 
from  indirect  and  direct  taxation  levied  under 
authority  of  the  Mohammedan  law.  There  appears 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  attempt  was 
attended  by  any  success,  except  for  a very  short 
time.  The  taxes  intended  to  be  abolished  soon 
had  to  be  reverted  to  under  the  rule  of  the  less 
enlightened  sovereigns  who  succeeded  Akbar,  and 
who  were  ever  ready  to  gather  without  planting, 
to  reap  without  sowing,  and  who  neglected  to 
promote  industry  and  energy,  or  to  allow  their 
subjects  to  recover  from  perpetual  and  harassing 
exactions,  or  from  the  impoverishment  of  aggressive, 
despotic,  or  civil  wars.  Fredk.  Hendriks. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  fiscal 
operations  of  Tudor  or  Todar  Mull  consult  the  Ain- 
i-Akbari,  translated  by  Gladwin,  also  that  of  H. 
Blochmann  ; The  Races  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of 
India,  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  ; Geographical  and 
Statistical  Memoir  of  the  Kon-Kun,  by  Major 
T.  B.  Jervis ; Proceedings,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal, 
Sept.,  1871,  p.  178.  Tudor  Mull,  or  Todar  Mull 
a K’hetri,  apparently  of  Welsh  extraction,  died 
Nov.  10,  1589,  but  there  is  much  uncertainty 
regarding  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account  he  was  born  at  Lahdr  in  the 
Panjab,  and  to  another  Laharpur  in  Audh ; but 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  the  place  referred 
to*  to  be  Lahaghur,  the  modern  Loghur,  twenty-six 
miles  north-west  from  Poona,  where  Boorahan 
Nizam  Shah  II.  was  imprisoned  about  a.d.  1565- 
1588.  E.  E.  W.  Ellis, 

Dawlish. 

A Dentist’s  Patient  (6^'*  S.  iii.  187). — The 
story  referred  to  appeared  in  a Christmas  num- 
ber of  London  Society,  under  the  title  of  “ That 
Terrible  Dentist.”  Lucy  Bruce. 

Belgravia,  Christmas,  1880. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A, 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

“ Utensil  ” (6®  S.  iii.  28). — In  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  parish  register  books  of  Eothbury, 
CO.  Northumberland,  some  few  years  ago,  I met 
with  an  unusual,  if  not  unique,  use  of  the  word 
utensil.  I regret  I 'nm  unable  to  give  verbatim, 
extracts,  but  from  recollection  I may  state  it  was 

* Ferishta’s  History  of  Dekkan,  translated  by  J. 
Scott,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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during  the  last  century  in  common  use  by  the 
select  vestry  of  the  parish  in  the  sense  of  a church 
rate,  or,  rather,  the  needs  of  the  church  which  the 
rate  would  provide  for.  Thus,  the  select  vestry 
would  vote  so  much  in  the  pound  for  a utensil. 
Sometimes  the  purpose  is  stated  for  which  the 
utensil  was  required.  If  this  note  should  meet  the 
eye  of  any  one  who  has  an  opportunity  of  looking 
into  the  records  of  the  select  vestry,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
exact  extracts.  Does  this  use  of  the  word  occur 
in  other  parish  registers  1 Joun  Booth. 

Purham. 

The  Halton  Family  (G***  S.  iii.  44). — The 
word  which  Mr.  Wake  has  read  “Jed”  is,  of 
course,  “ ice,”  as  tlie  context  should  have  told 
him,  written  with  the  long  capital  I and  the  old- 
fashioned  e,  which  is  not  unlike  some  modern 
forms  of  cl.  This  mistake  has  been  made  before 
i in  “ N.  & Q.,”  when  it  was  asked  wdiy  illegitimate 
I children  w'ere  called  “ bald-born,”  the  word  being 
' simply  “ base-born.”  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Imanuel  Halton,  mentioned  in  Hope’s  Bells  of 
■ All  Saints’,  Derby,  p.  13,  cast  the  peal  at  Ansty, 
i Leicestershire,  in  1723,  and  an  undated  bell  at 
' West  Dean,  near  Chichester.  J.  J.  E,. 

The  Great  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s  : William 
: Beckford  (6^*'  S.  iii.  46). — In  the  interesting 
I cutting  taken  from  the  City  Press,  it  is  men- 
i tioned  that  this  bell  is  tolled  when  the  death  of 
j the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  takes  place  during 
i his  year  of  office.  An  instance  once  occurred — 

I that  of  the  death  of  William  Beckford,  who  was 
.(  twice  Lord  Mayor  : first  in  1763,  and  again  in 
1770,  when  he  died  on  June  21,  scarcely  a month 
I after  the  delivery  of  his  celebrated  “ reply  ” to 

(George  III.  before  his  assembled  courtiers,  on 
May  23.  As  is  well  known,  the  “reply,”  in  gilt 
letters,  is  inscribed  on  the  monument  of  Beckford 
in  Guildhall,  underneath  his  statue.  Many  at  the 
I time  supposed  that  it  did  not  owe  its  real  paternity 
to  him,  and  there  is  the  following  curious  allusion 
to  it  in  the  continuation  of  Hume  and  Smollett’s 
History  of  England  by  the  Eev.  T.  S.  Hughes, 
B.D.:— 

; “Few  events  of  domestic  interest  occurred  this  year 
’ (1770).  On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the  death  of  Beek- 

Iford  liberated  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  from  a 
daring  adversary,  and  deprived  Lord  Chatham  of  a 
staunch  supporter.  Before  the  popular  excitement  had 
time  to  abate,  a splendid  monument  was  voted  to  his 
memory  in  Guildhall,  on  which  the  celebrated ‘reply  ’ 
was  engraven.  The  authorship,  however,  was  not  long 
left  to  decorate  his  memory,  being  claimed  by  the  Rev. 
j IMr.  Horne,  whose  mortification  was  extreme  when  he 
j found  that  his  talents  had  procured  a statue  for  another 
which  he  had  rather  have  seen  erected  to  himself.” — 
j Vol.  XV.  ch.  xii.  p.  86. 

It  may  be  also  worth  observing  that  prefixed  to 


vol.  xiv.  of  the  same  work  is  a small  vignette  en- 
graving, entitled  “ Beckford’s  Reply  to  the  King.” 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  mention  of  him, 
though  he  is  indirectly  referred  to  occasionally,  in 
the  pages  of  Junius,  namely,  in  letter  liii., 
written  July  31,  1771,  by  John  Horne  to  Junius, 
more  than  a year  after  the  death  of  Beckford, 
concerning  a splendid  political  banquet  which  he 
had  given  at  the  Mansion  House.  “ Parson 
Horne,”  as  he  was  styled,  had,  I believe,  been  his 
chaplain,  and  his  early  education  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Westminster  School.  Internal  evidence 
would  seem  to  denote  that,  whether  the  “ reply  ’■ 
issued  from  the  quiver  of  Beckford  or  not,  it  cer- 
tainly had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  delivery. 
The  author  of  Vatheh  was  his  only  son,  and  was 
but  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
decease.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Kewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ Quob  ” (G***  S.  ii.  347,  494). — This  word  occurs 
inSirG.  C.  Lewis’s  Herefordshire  Glossary.  He 
connects  it  through  ivabhle  with  Germ,  ivahbeln 
(Adelung,  s.v.).  A few  summers  back  I made  a 
note  of  its  use  in  a talk  I had  with  a hedger 
at  the  Herefordshire  foot  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 
Being  arrested  in  penetrating  a grassy  lane  (an 
accommodation  road  I think  they  call  it,  lucus  a, 
non  lucendo  as  it  proved)  by  the  slushiness, 
increasing  step  by  step,  which  a wet  season  had 
produced,  he,  from  the  bank  above  me,  called 
out  : “You’ll  be  smothered  wi’  dirt,  sir,  if  you 
go  on  any  furder  : ’tis  a very  quobby  irlace.  You 
ought  to  have  went  along  there  [the  field  opposite 
to  the  one  he  stood  in].  You  must  please  to  come 
up  here  now,  and  go  through  the  glat  in  the  hedge 
into  yonder  field,  and  then  you  can  get  into  the 
lane  again.”  Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Windham  Club. 

“ Turnip  ” (6““  S.  iii.  27). — This  word  is  not 
“ quite  modern,”  as  it  is  to  he  found  in  Miasheu, 
ed.  1617: — “ Turnep  or  rape.  G.  uau4t  ou 
nau^au,  &c.”  His  derivation  of  rap>e  is  worth 
recording.  He  says  : “ B.  Rape,  d raepen,i  colli- 
gere,  auferre,  leuare,  quod  rapie,  vel  rapa  passim 
ex  agris  leuentur  et  auferuntur.”  Richardson 
gives  the  following  quotations  for  the  use  of  the 
word  : — 

“ The  turnip  tasting  well  to  clowns  in  winter  weather.” 

Drayton,  Polpolhion,  st.  xx. 

“ The  best  husbandmen,  and  such  as  are  more  ex- 
quisite in  their  practice  of  agriculture,  give  order  that 
the  ground  for  iurneps  should  have  five  tilthes.” — Hol- 
land, Plinie,  bk.  xviii.  c.  xiii. 

According  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  word  does  occur  in 
Cotgrave.  He  quotes  under  “ Rape,”  O.F.  robe,  late 
rave,  “ a rape  or  turnep,”  Cot.  Bailey  derives  the 
word  from  “ turn  and  naepe.  Sax.  napus,  L.  q.d. 
round  napes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Napi, 
L.,  which  were  generally  long.”  Richardson  and 
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Ogilvie  give  a similar  derivation.  Halliwell  gives 
ma])  as  used  in  Cornwall  for  turnip.  Prior  has, 
S.V.,  “L.  terrce,  napus,  Brassica  Eapa,  L.”;  but 
surely  the  word  is  primarily  of  A.-S.  rather  than  of 
Latin  origin.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“ Allobrogical  ” (6*'^  S.  iii.  48). — Compare 
Juvenal,  vii.  213-14  : — 

“ Seel  Rufum  atque  alios  credit  sua  quemque  juventus, 
Rufum,  qui  toties  Ciceroaem  Allobroga  dixit.” 

Rufus,  the  rival  of  Cicero  (“  Ciceronis  asmulus,” 
Vet.  Schol.),  “ tantum  sibi  arrogat  ut  se  prteferet 
Ciceroni  ” (Delph.),  and  is  “ always  talking  about 
the  Cicero  of  Gaul  ” (Holmes  and  Bigg).  The 
word  implies  self-arrogating.  Ed.  Marshall. 

This  w'ord  is  evidently  equivalent  to  Genevan 
or  Calvinistic,  from  Geneva,  chief  town  of  the 
Allobroges.  Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

Derived  from  Allobroges,  of,  or  belonging  to, 
the  people  of  Savoy  (“  Glossograpihia ; or,  a Dic- 
tionary Inteipreting  Hard  Words,  sold  at  the 
Bell  without  Temple  Bar,  1070”). 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Bric-A-Brac  (4‘>i  S.  ii.  228). — 

“ It  is  not  generally  knovvn  from  whence  the  term 
'bric-a-hrac,  so  frequently  used,  is  derived  : I met  with 
the  following  explanation  of  it  not  long  since.  The 
word  probably  comes  from  an  old  French  expression, 
de  brie  et  de  brogue,  which,  literally  translated,  means 
from  right  and  from  left — from  hither  and  thither. 
The  word  brie  in  old  French  is  used  to  describe  an  in- 
strument to  shoot  arrows  at  birds  with;  and  the  word 
brae  is,  some  etymologists  say,  derived  from  the  verb 
brocanter,  to  exchange  or  sell,  the  root  of  which  is 
Saxon,  and  the  origin  also  of  the  word  ‘ broker.’  In 
pure  English  its  real  signification  is  second-hand  goods, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  used  to  indicate  objects  of 
artistic  value,  made  in  olden  times,  and  esteemed  by 
modern  collectors.” — Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

106,  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Inn  Signs  picked  up  in  France  (6^**  S.  iii. 
66). — The  French  innkeeper  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Estoclet  was  certainly  mode.st  in  his  recommenda- 
tion of  his  house  ; one  whose  locality  I can  name 
was  less  so.  In  my  first  visit  to  Fr.ance  I walked 
round  the  coast  from  Boulogne  to  Calais,  and  on 
reaching  Ambleteuse  asked  an  innkeeper  there 
where  I could  get  a night’s  lodging  further  on. 
“ Vous  pouvez  rester,”  was  his  reply,  “ a Wissant, 
chez  mon  ami,  Monsieur  Duval  and,  accordingly, 
on  reaching  Wissant  I sought  out  M.  Duval’s,  and 
noticed  over  the  door,  “ Mieux  ici  qu’ailleurs.” 
I have  an  idea  that  I have  more  than  once  seen 
the  English  equivalent  over  country  inns,  but 
cannot  call  one  of  them  to  mind.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


The  growth  op  Hair  (6“*  S.  iii.  67).— I have 
been  told  that  the  hair  usually  grows  less  strongly 
upon  the  side  which  is  mostly  subject  to  the 
pressure  of  the  pillow  while  sleeping.  Almost 
every  one  has  his  favourite  side  on  which  he 
passes  most  of  his  sleeping  hours.  It  is  so  with 
me  ; as  I usually  sleep  on  the  right  side,  and  my 
hair  grows  more  strongly  on  my  left  cheek.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  I am  for  the  most 
part  left-handed,  and  my  hearing  on  the  right  side 
is  very  defective.  I think  that  Erasmus  Wilson 
notices  this  subject  in  one  of  his  works. 

John  Ridd. 

Stratford-on-Avon  : “ Hodie  mihi  cras 
TIBI’;  (6“’  S.  ii.  512). — A skull  of  the  kind 
described  was  (and  I dare  say  now  is),  in  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  Catholic  church,  St.  Mary 
of  the  Angels,  Westmoreland  Road,  Bayswater ; 
the  chapel  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  under  the  tower.  Mass,  of  course, 
is  celebrated  there  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
deceased  members  of  the  church.  Over  every 
altar  will  be  found  a crucifix,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  one  in  this  chapel  is  the  skull ; I have  seen  it 
many  times,  but,  as  the  chapel  is  slightly  below 
the  ground-floor  of  the  church,  I have  never  gone 
down  to  examine  it  for  the  inscription,  which  I 
should  imagine  to  vary  in  different  localities,  and 
in  many  to  be  absent,  so  that  examples  with  the 
same  inscriptions  (though  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose) would  be  rare.  I believe  it  to  be  a matter 
of  choice  with  the  clergy  to  introduce  the  skull, 
let  alone  the  inscription.  I know  of  no  rule  on 
the  subject,  and  believe  there  is  none  applicable 
to  skulls  more  than  to  bells,  windows,  or 
doors  ; the  presence  of  a crucifix  is  imperative  ; a 
painting  of  the  crucifixion  does  not  suffice  ; it 
must  be  a carving  or  a cast  of  Christ  crucified,  “ to 
remind  us  of  his  passion  and  death,”  but  on  many 
of  the  older  crucifixes  there  is  a representation  of 
the  skull  and  cross  bones  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
symbolical  of  His  victory  over  death.  The  intro- 
duction of  a real  skull  would,  I believe,  be  only  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  devotion. 

J.  W.  Savill,  F.R.H.S. 

Dunmow,  Essex. 

Leamington  (6‘''  S.  iii.  48). — Is  not  Leam-ing- 
ton=the  town  on  the  meadow  by  the  Learn  (or 
muddy  river)  1 Cf.  Dart-ing-ton,  by  the  river 
Dart  ; and  A.-S.  Ingivyrt,  the  meadow  wort. 

Anent  the  more  usual  meaning  of  -ing,  A.  L.  M. 
is,  of  course,  acquainted  with  chap,  vii.,  pp.  81  et 
seqq.  of  Taylor’s  Words  and  Places. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

Peekham. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  A.  L.  M.  on  the  force 
of  -ing  in  proper  names,  sometimes  it  means  a 
meadow,  but  more  frequently  it  is  an  adjectival 
suffix,  meaning  “ son  of,”  “ inhabitants  of  land 
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of,”  &c.  Hence  the  kings  of  Kent  were  called 
Aescing,  i.e.,  sons  or  descendants  of  Aesc,  Oise, 
or  Eoric. 

The  etymology  of  proper  names  is  proverbially 
difficult,  but  probably  the  following  are  not  far 
wrong  : — Reading,  the  town  of  or  on  the  Rhea, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Kennet ; Hurling  (Nor- 
folk), the  Heorl’s,  or  earl’s,  land ; Worthing 
(Sussex),  the  town  on  the  worth,  or  seashore  ; 
Wallingford  (Berks),  the  ford  of  the  weala  or 
foreigner,  meaning  the  Romans  ; ruins  of  their 
fort  still  remain  ; Mailing  (Essex),  the  market  or 
mall  town ; Oswalding,  the  lauds  of  Bishop 
Oswald;  Kemerton  (Worcester),  a contraction 
of  Cyneburgington,  the  famous  religious  founda- 
tion of  the  Mercian  princess  Cyneburg.  Whether 
Huntingdon  is  Hunt’s  homestead  ; Warrington, 
Warre’s  homestead  ; Hallington,  Hall’s  home- 
stead ; Ruddington,  Rudd’s  homestead ; and 
Uffington,  Uffa’s  homestead,  is  not  so  certain. 
Leamington  is  certainly  the  homestead  of  or  on 
the  Learn.  Brentingford,  now  Brentford,  is  the 
ford  of  the  river  Brent.  Hundreds  of  other  names 
will  occur  to  any  one  who  seeks  for  them ; but  the 
■ examples  given  will  suffice  for  the  present  answer. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

The  word  -hig  I have  always  understood 
meant  a meadow.  It  is  common  as  a termination 
in  Essex,  e.g.,  Fobbing,  Fryerning,  &c.  Thus 
Leamington  would  be  the  town  in  the  meadow  by 
the  Learn.  E.  Wa.lford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Without  in  any  way  pretending  to  be  an 
etymologist,  this  name  appears  to  me  to  mean 
simply  the  meadow  on  the  Learn.  There  are  as 
many  as  six  Leamingtons  in  this  country,  two  in 
^ Warwickshire,  Leamington  Hastang  and  Leaming- 
ton Priors,  the  latter  being,  I conclude,  that  which 
your  correspondent  alludes  to  ; two  in  Hampshire, 
one  in  Dorsetshire,  and  one  in  Gloucestershire. 
See  Index  Villaris,.  1690,  where  the  name  is 
always  spealt  Lemington.  D.  G.  C.  E. 

I suppose  this  is  the  town  on  the  Leam  meadow, 
-ing  being  a meadow  land,  as  in  Margaretting,  in 
Essex.  Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

Aldenham. 


Book-lending  (6*'*  S.  ii.  307,  437  ; iii.  196). — 
The  lines  quoted  by  M.  H.  R.  (ante,  p.  196)  appear, 
printed  on  a small  label  of  yellow-tinted  paper,  sur- 
rounded with  a neat  border,  in  the  cover  of  each 
of  sixteen  small  octavo  volumes  forming  an  edition 
of  the  Spectator,  published  by  Tonson  and  dated 
1724,  Above  the  lines  is  also  printed,  “ This 
book  belongs  to  William  Disney”;  though 
whether  this  points  to  the  author  or  not  I cannot 
say.  I should  be  happy  to  show  the  book. 

A.  S.  K. 

Woburn  Square. 


Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors  ” 
(6“*  S.  iii.  107). — A.  F.  will  find  Charles  Knight’s 
threatened  attack  on  this  book  in  Knight’s  Penny 
Magazine  for  March  28,  1846  (No.  15),  a serial 
which  Mr.  Knight  started  in  continuation  of  the 
old  Penny  Magazine  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  and  which  lived  only  six  months,  being 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  June,  1846. 

C.  T.  B. 


William  Pitt  (6‘’*  S.  iii.  48,  76). — The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  engravings  we  have  of  Pitt. 
If,  in  about  a year,  G.  F.  R.  B.  still  requires  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  I may  be  able  to  give  him  a 
list  of  all  the  exhibited  Pitts,  whether  engraved  or 
not.  Evans’s  Catalogue  gives  the  particulars  of 
several  more  engraved  Pitts. 


Painter. 

H.  Edridge,  ISOl 

Gainsborough 
G.  Dupont 
J.  Jackson 
S.  de  Koster 
A.  Hickel 
J.FIaxinan,E.A. 
J.  Jones 
J.  GiUray 
W.  Owen,  R.A. 
Sir  T.  Lawrence 
J.Hoppner,R.A. 
Gainsborough 
J.Hoppner,R.A. 
Noliekens 


Engraver. 

A.  Cardon 

J.  K.  Sherwin 

F.  Bartolozzi,  R.. 
H.  Meyer 

G.  Keating 
J.  C.  Buck 
A.  Cardon 
J.  Jones 
J.  Gillray 

S.  AV.  Reynolds 

H.  Meyer 
W.  Bromley 

T.  Bragg 
Heath 


bnape. 
Wh.  length 
seated 
Hf.  length 
, Hf.  length 
Vignette 
Head 
Hf.  length 
Bust 

Hf.  length 
Hf.  length 
Head 
Hf.  length 
Vignette 
Wh.  lengtli 
WIi.  lengtli 
Statue. 


Date. 

Dec.  2G,  1804 

June  15, 1789 
Jan.  1.  1791 
Nov.  17, 1810 
Jan.  18,  1794 

Oct.  26,  1809 
May  20,  1789 
Feb,  20,  1789 

1837 

Nov.  17, 1810 
June  4, 1808 
June  4, 1810 
No  date 


Algernon  Graves. 


Tennyson’s  “Ballads,  and  other  Poems” 
(6‘''  S.  iii.  85,  158).  — I cannot  agree  with  St. 
SwiTHiN  in  his  remarks  on  the  lines  quoted  from 
The  Revenge.  As  a reader,  and  one  who  hailed 
the  stirring  ballad  as  a welcome  addition  to  our 
store  of  pieces  “ suitable  for  recitation,”  I cannot 
see  that  the  lines  would  present  any  difficulty  to 
any  but  the  most  inexperienced  reader.  For  my 
own  part  I think  the  ruggedness  gives  a charm  to 
the  piece.  The  works  of  our  Laureate  suggest 
many  interesting  matters.  The  Revenge  ballad 
being  no  exception  to  this  idea.  The  tale  of  the 
last  fight  and  death  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  is 
well  known,  and  has  often  been  related  in  his- 
torical and  biographical  works.  It  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  ballad-writing  before  Mr.  Tennyson 
went  out  of  his  regular  track  to  reproduce  it  in  so 
successful  a manner.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  a poem  appeared  in  All  the  Year 
Round,  vol.  i.  p.  378,  August  13,  1859,  with 
the  title  Great  Odds  at  Sea,  a Leaf  of  Enghsh 
History.  This  piece,  which  narrates  the  same 
incident,  has  no  signature  or  initials  attached,  but 
is  in  so  many  respects  similar  to  the  recently 
published  Ballad  of  the  Fleet  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  from  the  same  pen.  It  certainly  wants 
much  of  that  exquisite  finish  which  we  find  in  all 
Tennysonian  verse,  but  some  of  the  lines  are 
singularly  like.  An  interesting  criticism  appears 
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in  the  February  number  of  Scribner’s  on  Tenny- 
son’s new  volume,  in  which,  amongst  other  things, 
the  writer  says,  speaking  of  The  Revenge, — 

“ It  reminds  one  of  Browning’s  ballad  of  Ilerve  Riel. 
Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  have  had  a lit  of  disgust  at  the 
comparative  smoothness  of  his  usual  versification,  and  to 
have  determined  to  out-do  Browning  himself.  Yet  for 
all  that,  his  hearty  love  of  rhyme,  of  the  cling-clang  of 
double  and  single  rhymes,  would  not  let  him  be,  and  so 
we  find  The  Revenge  full  of  rhymes  in  the  line.  The 
effect  is  to  give  an  indescribable  smack  of  sailor-song  to 
the  ballad  ; i)erhaps  the  poet  had  the  ballad  of  Captain 
Kidd  in  mind.  Were  it  shorter  it  might  rank  as  one  of 
Tennyson's  finest  things,  but  it  has  upon  it  the  thoroughly 
English  curse  of  wordiness,  and  by  the  time  we  know 
where  the  whole  story  tends  we  are  beginning  to  perceive 
that  the  author  might  have  told  it  in  half  the  time.” 

Is  this  “ English  curse  ” confined  to  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  it  justly  applied 
to  the  Poet  Laureate  in  the  present  instance  ? 

W.  H.  K.  Wright. 

Plymouth. 

“Tram”  (6*’’  S.  ii.  225,  356;  iii.  12). — My 
solution  of  tram  is  that,  like  many  Northern  words, 
it  is  Scandinavian.  In  Swedish  dialects  tromm 
means  a “ summer-sledge  ” (see  Reitz).  I cannot 
here  reproduce  in  full  the  article  for  my  dictionary, 
but  those  who  care  to  investigate  may  look  up 
Swed.  dial,  tromm,  Low  German  traam  in  the 
Bremen  Wbrterbnch,  G.  dram  in  Grimm’s  Diet. 
ii.  1331,  0.  Du.  dro77i,  Icel.  thramvalr,  &c.  The 
senses  are, — beam,  shaft  of  a carriage,  handle  of  a 
wheel-barrow,  fram'e  of  a carriage,  &c.  I suspect 
that  tram-road  sometimes  meant  a log-road.  See 
train  in  Jamieson  and  Hall  i well. 

Vt^ALTER  W.  SkEAT. 

Brockett,  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words, 
has 

‘'Tram,  a small  carriage  on  four  wheels,  so  distin- 
guished from  a sledge.  It  is  used  in  coal  mines  to  bring 
the  coals  from  the  hewers  to  the  crane.  The  word  is 
Gothic,  and  is  fully  explained  in  Callander’s  notes  on 
the  old  poem  of  Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green,  p.  174.” 
Consequently,  the  road  on  which  the  trams  went 
is  called  a “tramway.”  So,  also,  the  old  railroads, 
on  which  coal  was  brought  down  from  the  colliery 
to  the  staiths  on  the  Tyne,  were  called  “ waggon- 
ways.”  E.  Leaton  Blbnkinsopp. 

It  may  assist  to  throw  light  on  this  question 
that  trams  is  an  old  Scotch  word,  still  in  use,  for 
the  shafts  of  a cart  or  barrow. 

Alfred  Chas.  Jonas. 

Ancient  Scotch  Measures  (6^'”  S.  ii.  247,  377, 
525). — The  Scotch  threave,  or,  as  it  was  sjielled  two 
hundred  years  ago,  threfe,  and  more  recently  thrave, 
consisted  of  twenty-four  sheaves.  Are  there  not, 
as  a rule,  four  sheaves  to  a stook  ? Two  stooks  of 
twenty-four  sheaves  each  would  be  unusually  large 
stooks.  Might  I suggest  that,  if  clamiius  means 
handful,  then  four  handfuls  of  meal  seem  to  bear 


no  proportion,  if  I may  use  the  word,  to,  say,  a 
bundle  of  candles  ? and  the  same  might,  with  more 
reason,  be  said  of  the  interpretation  of  nummataa. 
If  it  means  a pound,  then  four  pounds  of  soap 
would  be  somewhat  of  a heavy  tax  compared  with 
the  meal  (soap  was  first  manufactured  in  Scotland 
in  1619,  if  I err  not).  Dare  I hint  that  melas 
may  have  some  connexion  with  the  old  Scotch 
word  melder,  a single  grinding  of  corn  ? By  the 
way,  according  to  Ogilvie’s  Supplement  to  the 
Imperial  Dictionary,  threave  is  a herd,  and  mettith 
is  the  old  Scotch  for  a meal. 

Alfred  Chas.  Jonas. 

Swansea. 

The  Eyes  op  White  Cats  (6^**  S.  ii.  348,  521). 
— I have  often  seen  white  cats  with  one  eye  blue, 
the  other  yellow.  I have,  been  for  several  years 
on  friendly  terms  with  a very  fine  cat  at  Worth- 
ing, white  with  black  spots,  whose  eyes  were  of 
the  above  colours.  I saw  him  last  in  the  autumn 
of  1880.  W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith. 

Temple. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6*^^  S.  iii.. 

150,  178).— 

“ The  kisses  were  in  the  course  of  things,”  &c. 

Your  correspondent  may  like  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
little  poem,  elegantly  translated  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bow- 
ring 

“ I dreamt  once  more  the  vision  of  yore  : 

The  time  was  a fair  May  even. 

We  sat  ’neath  the  linden,  and  there  we  swore 
To  be  faithful,  in  presence  of  heaven. 

And  once  and  again  we  plighted  our  troth, 

And  loiter’d,  caress’d,  kiss’d  so  dearly  ; 

And  lest  I should  fail  to  remember  my  oath. 

My  hand  thou  then  bittest  severely. 

O sweetest  love,  with  the  eyes  so  bright, 

O sweet  one,  so  fair  and  so  biteful  ! ' 

The  swearing  was  doubtless  all  proper  and  right. 

But  the  biting  was  rather  too  spiteful  ! ” 

Heine’s  Poems,  p.  83,  edition  1878. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

(6ti‘  S.  iii.  188). 

“ Get  leave  to  work 

In  this  world, — ’tia  the  best  you  get  at  all.” 

Aurora  Leigh  (second  edition,  1857),  bk.  iii.  p.  95. 

Hester  Pekgelly. 


^t^telXauKOitS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

William  Law,  Nonjuror  and  Mystic.  A Sketch  of  his 
Life,  Character,  and  Opinions.  By  J.  H.  Overton, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Legbourne,  &c.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

In  the  last  century  there  were  few  names  more  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  devout  persons  than  that  of  William 
Law ; but  fashions  change  in  theological  reading  as  well 
as  in  lighter  matters,  and  the  trusted  guide  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  is  a guide  no 
longer.  It  was  easy  in  the  time  of  his  popularity  to 
overrate  the  merits  of  William  Law.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
but  few  equals  as  a ivriter  of  pure  and  noble  English  at 
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-a,  time  when,  according  to  many  of  our  teachers,  English 
was  at  its  best,  and  his  devotional  books,  for  their  matter 
as  well  as  their  manner,  must  ever  take  a high  place  in 
literature ; but  Law,  though  a cultivated  man  and  re- 
fined scholar,  was  essentially  narrow.  His  contempt  for, 
and  hatred  of,  all  kinds  of  learning  which  had  not  a 
directly  religious  bearing  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most 
unfortunate,  and  his  opposition  to  harmless  amusements 
must  have  produced  much  evil.  The  ascetic  tone  of 
many  deeply  religious  persons  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may, be  pretty  certainty  traced  to  Law’s  writings,  and 
they  have,  therefore,  to  some  degree  been  harmful,  but 
the  good  they  have  done  outweighs  the  evil  so  much  that  it 
seems  almost  like  a misrepresentation  to  draw  attention 
to  what  was  no  doubt  a somewhat  serious  blot.  Gross 
wickedness  was  in  Law’s  time  rampant  in  society  to  a 
degree  which  we  cannot  easily  realize,  and  a shallow 
Deism  had  become  a popular  superstition,  not  only  among 
a few  “ thinkers  ” but  with  multitudes  who  thought  it 
well  to  imitate  the  newest  fashions  in  opinion.  Foul 
living  and  infidel  thought  were  the  two  monster  evils 
which  Law  attacked,  and  as  he  fought  them  with  all  the 
’ might  of  his  powerful  intellect  he  was,  we  cannot  doubt, 
the  means  of  saving  thousands  from  evil  courses.  As  a 
High  Churchman,  too,  a survival  of  the  school  of  the 
great  Caroline  divines,  he  mingled  more  than  once  in  the 
fray  in  support  of  the  orthodox  side.  The  pamphlet 
which  he  issued  on  the  Bangorian  controversy,  though 
now  forgotten,  was  at  the  time  reckoned  by  far  the  most 
telling  publication  on  the  High  Church  side.  Mr.  Overton 
has  sketched  this  great  and  good  man  with  very  great 
, care.  He  has  evidently  full  sympathy  with  much  of 
; Law's  work,  and  where  he  has  not  he  has,  as  we  think, 

I caught  the  true  point  of  view.  There  are  few  of  our 
I lesser  worthies  whose  career  is  better  worth  study  than 
: that  of  Mr.  Overton’s  hero,  and  he  has  done  his  work  so 
well  that,  we  believe,  William  Law  will  once  more  be  re- 
I membered  lovingly  in  many  households  where  his  very 
I name  is  now  unknown.  We  trust  that  it  will  lead  to  his 
: works  being  again  read ; for  their  style  alone  they  are 
I well  worthy  of  study.  This  is  an  age  of  reprints ; even 
gome  of  the  worst  of  the  gutter  literature  of  the  Restora- 
i tion  has  been  carefully  reproduced.  Can  it  be  possible 
' that  a Echolarlike  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
William  Law  would  not  pay  for  printing?  We  have 
. detected  but  one  error  in  Mr.  Overton’s  pages,  and  that 
■ : a very  trivial  one.  It  is,  however,  a mistake  to  speak 
I of  Thomas  Taylor,  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 

1 Proclus,  &c.,  as  Dr.  Taylor.  He  was  almost  entirely 
' self-educated,  and  never  had  any  academic  degree  what- 
, soever. 

' j Le  Pape  Saint  Gela^e  I. : Etude  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ecrits. 

I Par  A.  Roux.  (Paris,  Thorin.) 

■ M.  A.  Rodx  has  published  an  interesting  contribution  to 
1 Church  history  in  the  shape  of  a monograph  on  Pope 
: Gelasius  I.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the 
1 j troublous  times  amidst  which  this  Pontiff  was  called  upon 
' I to  occupy  the  Roman  see.  Both  in  the  Bast  and  in  the 
' West  the  barbarians  had  nearly  stamped  out  Roman 
, civilization,  and  the  empire  falling  to  pieces  was  the 
' prey  of  a number  of  chieftains,  who,  Arians  if  they  were 
>1  not  idolaters,  were  a perpetual  source  of  anxiety  and  of 
;j  terror  to  the  orthodox  Church.  But  in  addition  to  these 
I troubles  from  without,  the  pretensions  of  the  Patriarchs 
I -’of  Constantinople,  backed  by  the  decrees  of  a council, 
yet  rejected  firmly  and  repeatedly  at  Rome,  were  creating 
I A painful  scandal,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  schism 
! which  finally  broke  out  several  centuries  later.  What- 
j 'ever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  conflict  between  the 
I Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches,  it  seems  quite  evident 
) that  the  primacy  asserted  by  the  Popes  was  far  from 
i 


being  universally  recognized ; and  whilst  the  dispute  for 
sovereignty  was  waxing  more  and  more  furious,  the 
very  existence  of  society  had  become  a problem  of 
doubtful  solution. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  work  we  are  now  reviewing 
explains  all  these  particulars,  and  may  be  considered  as 
.an  introduction  to  the  rest.  It  describes  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  Gelasius,  and  unfolds  the  scene 
upon  which  he  was  called  to  act.  The  antecedents  of 
the  new  Pope  form  the  subject  of  the  next  division,  and 
the  third,  by  far  the  most  developed,  gives  us  the  history 
of  his  pontificate.  Here  the  author  had  to  consider  the 
relations  of  Gelasius  with  the  Eastern  Churches,  as  illus- 
trated by  his  correspondence  and  by  ex  prof  ero  treatises : 
all  these  documents  are  carefully  analyzed,  and  their 
contents  briefly  stated  and  appreciated.  The  Pelagians 
and  the  Manicheans  were  also  endeavouring  to  assert 
once  more  their  claims  as  religious  teachers ; hence 
another  series  of  writings  which  M.  Roux  passes  suc- 
cessively in  review.  Finally,  heathenism  had  not  yet 
lost  all  hope  of  maintaining  its  ground  in  the  face  of 
Christianity;  and  as  in  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose  the 
worship  of  Victory  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  two 
parties  carried  on  their  struggle,  so  during  the  pontificate 
of  Gelasius  the  suppression  of  the  lupercalia  formed  the 
subject  of  the  dispute.  Chapters  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  treat  of 
the  Pope’s  decisions  on  points  of  discipline  as  distinct 
from  questions  of  dogma;  and  the  eighth  one,  after 
enumerating  the  last  acts  of  Gelasius,  gives  us  an  account 
of  his  death.  M.  Roux  has  completed  his  volume  by  an 
appendix,  in  which,  amongst  other  topics,  ho  describes 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Eutychian  heresy  ; a 
good  index  onoinaslicus  facilitates  all  researches.  Pope 
Gelasius  is  an  historical  character  about  whom  we  have 
very  few  sources  of  trustworthy  information ; and  in. 
addition  to  the  voluminous  compilations  of  Bellarmine, 
Baronius,  and  other  Church  historians,  we  find  little 
to  consult  besides  two  disquisitions  of  the  German 
scholars  Thiel  and  Theiner.  We  must  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  at  seeing  that  M.  Roux  has  nothing  new  to 
tell  us  about  his  hero ; he  has  merely  put  into  a readable 
form,  and  with  remarkable  impartiality,  the  statements 
of  previous  annalists. 

Enr/lish  Men  of\LeUers. — Wordsworth.  By  F.  W.  II. 

Myers. — LocTce.  By  Thomas  Fowler.  (Macmillan  & 

Co.) 

The  famous  “ This  will  never  do,”  with  which  Jeffrey 
greeted  the  Excursion,  has  long  been  amply  avenged. 
Scarcely  any  English  poet  has  of  recent  years  been  so 
fortunate  as  Wordsworth  in  appreciative  critics,  and 
from  the  fine  and  sympathetic  paper  which  the  late  Mr. 
Brimley  contributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine  in  July  and 
August,  1851,  there  has  been  a long  series  of  loving  and 
reverential  studies  of  his  works  and  life.  Of  these  Mr. 
Myers’s  sketch  is  the  latest,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
attractive.  Its  tone  might  have  been  commended  by 
the  poet  himself  for  its  respectful  and  dignified  re- 
ticence ; and  its  examination,  in  the  long  chapter  entitled 
Natural  Religion,  of  Wordsworth’s  attitude  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  is  thoroughly  capable  and  useful.  It  gains, 
too,  greatly — especially  v/ith  respect  to  the  charming 
personality  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth — by  the  fact  that 
its  author  has  had  access  to  many  unpublished  letters 
and  MSS.  Though  somewhat  florid  in  parts,  it  is 
generally  excellently  written;  and  more  than  one  care- 
ful passage — such  as  that  on  p.  59  respecting  the  limita- 
tions of  seclusion — well  merits  attentive  study.  But 
surely  Mr.  Myers’s  sense  of  fitness  for  the  moment 
deserts  him  when,  on  p.  47,  he  applies  the  famous 
“C’est  Venus  toute  entiere  a sa  proie  attachee  ” 
to  the  case  of  Manchester  and  Thirlmere  1 
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Professor  Fowler’s  Locke  is  a brief  monograph  on  the 
“founder  of  the  analytical  philosophy  of  mind”  (as 
J.  S.  Mill  called  him)  which  will  not  easily  be  surpassed, 
although,  from  the  nature  of  the  theme,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
(]uite  so  interesting  as  some  of  the  preceding  volumes  of 
the  series.  Attention  has,  moreover,  been  a little  dis- 
tracted from  its  contents  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  charges  about  as  tenable 
as  those  once  brought  by  Sir  James  Prior  against  the 
Goldsmith  of  Mr.  Forster,  who,  if  we  remember  aright, 
made  some  very  cogent  remarks  in  his  second  edition 
upon  the  subject  of  property  in  biographical  material. 
But  this  untoward  accident  of  its  debut  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  real  merits  of  Prof.  Fowler's  book,  which  is 
exceedingly  clear  and  straightforward  as  a biography  ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  author,  deals  amply 
and  judiciously  with  Locke’s  philosophy  and  works. 
Only  one  minor  point  occurs  to  us.  Is  Laudabridis 
(1  Lindabrides)  a mistake  1 If  not,  it  is  an  odd  term  of 
endearment  for  a grave  man  to  apply  to  a young  girl. 

Reminiscences.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  by  James 

Anthony  Froude.  2 vols.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Froude’s  preface  to 
these  volumes  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  interest  created 
by  their  appearance: — “In  the  summer  of  1871  Mr. 
Carlyle  placed  in  my  hands  a collection  of  MSS.  of  which 
he  desired  me  to  take  charge,  and  to  publish,  should  I 
think  fit  to  do  so,  after  he  was  gone.  They  consisted  of 
letters  written  by  his  wife  to  himself  and  to  other  friends 
during  the  period  of  her  married  life,  with  the  ‘ rudi- 
ments ’ of  a preface  of  his  own,  giving  an  account  of  lier 
family,  her  childhood,  and  their  own  experience  together 
from  their  first  acquaintance  till  her  death.  They  were 
married  in  1826  ; Mrs.  Carlyle  died  suddenly  in  1866. 
Between  these  two  periods  Carlyle’s  active  literary  life 
was  comprised ; and  he  thought  it  unnecessary  that  more 
than  these  letters  contained  should  be  made  known,  or 
attempted  to  be  made  known,  about  himself  or  his  per- 
sonal history.” 

The  Revue  Critique  d'llistoire  et  de  LiiUraUtre  (Paris, 
E.  Leroux),  1880,  No.  44,  contains  some  notes  on  Greek 
palceography,  bearing  upon  the  Rossano  Codex  Pur'pnreus 
of  the  Gospels.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the 
existence  of  what  may  be  called  national  forms  of  Greek 
writing,  i.e.,  Alexandrian,  Calabrian,  &c.  But  if  it  be 
admitted,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient differences  to  throw  light  upon  the  place  or  country 
in  which  a given  MS.  was  written,  we  incline  to  agree 
with  the  Revue  Critique  that  the  controversy  resolves 
itself  into  a logomachy. 

The  Rivista  Europea  has  removed  its  head-quarters 
to  Rome,  while  still  retaining  its  old  association  with 
Florence.  It  devotes  an  increased  attention  to  science, 
and  promises  in  early  numbers  articles  on  some  interest- 
ing historical  points  connected  with  Rome  and  Venice. 

Messes.  Watheeston  send  us  a very  interesting  set  of 
coloured  plates,  as  specimens  of  the  drawings  of  Ancient 
Scottish  Weapons  and  Ornaments,  by  the  late  James 
Drummond,  R.S.A.,  which  they  are  about  to  publish. 
The  work  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value 
to  collectors  and  to  antiquaries  generally.  We  notice 
particularly,  as  connected  with  a subject  much  discussed 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  a fine  specimen  of  the  Andrea  Ferara 
swords,  with  the  spelling  “ Farara,’’ one  of  some  fifteen 
varying  orthographies  recorded  in  our  columns  by  the 
late  George  Vere  Irving  of  Newton. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  our  old  and  valued  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith,  will  come  as  a 


great  shock  to  his  numerous  friends.  He  was  an  anti- 
quary of  the  best  type,  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
subjects — swords  and  weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase 
and  armour — which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own. 
“'fhe  Armourer,”  as  his  friends  in  the  Temple  called 
him,  was  no  mere  collector  of  “profitless  relics”;  he 
bought  with  judgment  and  with  a purpose,  and  was  long 
well  known  as  a skilful  interpreter  of  objects  and  sub- 
jects of  uncommon  kinds.  Much  curious  learning  passes 
away  with  the  life  of  this  most  amiable  and  genial  man. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  a not  in- 
frequent contributor  to  these  columns,  James  Spedding. 
“ As  long  as  Bacon  is  studied,”  says  the  Times,  in  its 
obituary  notice,  “ or  his  name  is  remembered,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Spedding  will  be  inseparably  associated  with  that 
of  one  whom  the  world  variously  regards  as  ‘ the  greatest, 
wisest,  meanest  of  mankind.’  ” 

In  Mrs.  Horatia  Nelson  Ward,  whose  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one,  has  just  taken  place,  will  be  recognized 
“ Lady  Hamilton’s  little  daughter  Horatia,  the  same 
whom  her  reputed  father,  Lord  Nelson,  bequeathed  with 
his  dying  breath  to  the  care  of  his  country”  {Timet, 
March  lu). 


iI2ottrrrf  ta  Covrr^pDnUciit^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

C.  W. — We  have  been  unable  to  trace  anything  in  the 
text-books  which  seems  to  give  an  exact  solution  of 
your  difficulty.  But  it  may  be  that,  for  some  reason, 
not  obvious  on  the  surface  of  your  query,  the  Crown 
had  an  interest  in  the  work  named,  and  therefore 
claimed  it  as  part  of  the  Crown  prerogative.  This  would 
have  been  the  case,  as  you  may  see  in  Stephen’s  Com- 
mentaries, and  Copinger’s  Law  of  Copyright,  if  the  book 
had  been  compiled  or  translated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown.  Possibly  a reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  firm, 
if  preserved,  might  throw  light  on  that  point. 

Restoeation  and  Repair  oe  Choice  old  Books.— 
X.  writes : — “ I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  bibliophile 
among  your  readers  who  will  communicate  the  address 
of  a London  or  country  bookbinder  who  makes  a sped- 
alite  of  this  art,  and  who  is  willing  to  work  at  a reason- 
able rate.  I refer  not  only  to  the  refreshing  and 
restoration  of  curious  bindings,  but  also  to  the  mending 
of  damaged  leaves.” 

An  Unsuccessful  Searcher  asks  for  the  name  and 
number  of  a London  monthly  magazine,  in  which, 
between  April  and  August,  1879,  there  appeared  an 
article  on  the  odds  and  chances  at  cards  and  play  in 
general. 

K.  L.  E.  Robertson.— If  any  reach  us  they  will  be 
inserted  in  due  course. 

A Subscriber. — Every  one  has  his  own  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

J.  Cooper  Morley. — Refer  to  Blair’s  The  Grave, 

W.  G.  B.  P. — Safe  this  time. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher  ’ — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


eih  S.  III.  Mar.  19,  ’81.] 
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^DtrS. 

I THE  BRITISH  ARMY.* 

We  make  no  apology  to  the  author  of  this  hand- 
! some  volume  for  our  delay  in  noticing  it.  Since 
I its  appearance  events  have  moved  rapidly,  and  a 
i new  and  startling  chapter  has  been  added  to 
’ military  history.  The  paramount  necessity  of 
cherishing  esprit  de  corps,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
! discipline,  has  been  pointed  out  on  a great  public 
; occasion  by  one  whose  utterances  claim  peculiar 
' respect  at  the  present  moment.  Utilitarianism 
has  paused  in  its  crusade  against  “ distinctions.” 
In  the  light  of  the  published  accounts  of  our 
latest  disaster,  the  concluding  warning  of  Sir 
; Sibbald  Scott’s  preface,  against  “ the  severance  of 
that  historical  and  local  connexion,  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  that  old  comradeship,  which  increase 
I fourfold  the  strength  of  our  small  fighting  force,” 

''  has  a fresh  and  sad  significance. 

The  history,  indeed,  of  the  gradual  formation 
I and  building  up  of  the  army  is  no  longer  a matter 
I of  mere  professional  or  antiquarian  study.  Dis- 
cussions on  the  minutest  points  of  the  badges  or 

* The  British  A rmy : its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Equip- 
I ment.  Vol.  III.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
I tion.  By  Sir  Sibbald  David  Scott,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  (Cassell 
&Co.) 


clothing,  the  local  association,  and  nomenclature 
of  the  regimental  unit,  are  accorded  unwonted 
prominence  of  place  in  the  public  prints.  There 
is  a growing  consciousness  that  all  such  details 
have  a value  far  below  the  surface,  and  touch  one 
of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  work  before  us  gives 
a vivid  sketch  of  the  brief  struggle  between  the 
military  faction  and  the  “ Rump,”  the  paralysis 
of  the  Government,  and  the  astute  intrigues  of 
Monck — their  upshot,  a bloodless  revolution  and 
the  entry  of  the  exiled  Charles.  Then  follow  the 
disbandment  of  the  Republican  army  and  the  first 
tentative  creation  of  the  Royal  Guards — not 
merely  the  precursors  of  the  Household  Brigade  of 
to-day,  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which, 
while  leaving  the  oak  of  the  constitution  unriven, 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
standing  army  of  Great  Britain. 

The  account  given  of  the  raising  of  the  Guards 
regiments  is  full  of  interest.  In  the  King’s  Troop 
of  Life  Guards,  the  officers  down  to  the  corporals 
were  all  colonels,  and  the  privates  gentlemen  ; 
for  which  reason  the.se  latter  were  always  described 
as  “gentlemen  of  the  King’s  Guard.”  This  usage 
still  obtains  in  the  mustering  of  the  Household 
cavalry,  who  also  retain  the  term  “corporal” 
(=sergeant).  The  Earl  of  Oxford’s  regiment  of  horse 
was  then,  as  now,  “ Horse  Guards”:  it  was  called 
the  Oxford  Blues  only  after  the  Revolution,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a Dutch  regiment  of  horse 
guards  which  came  over  with  William  III.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Foot  Guards, — the  first  regiment  raised 
was  called  the  King’s  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards : 
it  was  subsequently  termed  the  1st  Guards,  and 
after  Waterloo  received  its  present  title,  the  1st  or 
Grenadier  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  ; it  takes 
precedence  of  all  other  regiments,  being  the  first 
raised  after  the  Restoration.  The  Coldstreams  were 
known  as  the  Duke  of  Albemarle’s  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards.  The  first  guards  raised  in  Scotland 
were  a troop  of  horse,  which  was  afterwards 
brought  to  England,  quartered  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  and  assimilated  to  the  English  House- 
hold troops.  In  the  same  year  a regiment  of 
guards  was  formed  for  service  in  Ireland  ; in  1688 
seven  out  of  its  thirteen  companies  came  over, 
with  other  Irish  regiments,  to  join  the  British  army 
assembled  against  the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  one  exception  to  the  subsequent 
disbandment  of  the  Irish  regiments  was  the 
present  18th  Royal  Irish,  whose  colonel  alone  had 
obeyed  the  Prince’s  orders  to  disband  the  Roman 
Catholics,  keeping  the  Protestants  to  their  colours. 

On  June  29,  1660,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  “ That  the  troop  of  Guards  to  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  York  be  added  to  the  establishment 
of  the  army.”  A quaint  engraving  shows  this 
troop  as  it  appeared  heading  the  procession  at 
Charles’s  coronation. 
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In  chap.  iv.  we  find  an  admirable  account  of  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Militia  of  tlie  United  Kingdom 
in  1661,  and  of  the  various  phases  through  which 
it  has  passed  from  then  almost  up  to  the  present 
time — when  its  close  affiliation  to  the  line  is  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishment.  The  militia  pikeman 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  was  armed  with  an 
ashen  pike,  not  under  sixteen  feet  long,  “the  length 
of  the  spears  in  the  old  Macedonian  phalanx.” 
We  venture  here  to  difierfrom  the  author,  holding, 
with  Grote,  that  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was 
twenty-one  feet  long. 

The  Mutiny  Act,  which  first  gave  legal  sanction 
to  a standing  army,  was  passed  in  consequence  of 
a mutiny  in  the  1st  Royal  (Scots)  Regiment  in 
1668.  This  regiment  had,  twenty  years  before, 
been  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France  as 
Le  Regiment  Ecossais  de  Douglas,  its  colonel 
being  Lord  George  Douglas. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  king  held  a 
review  of  the  Guards  in  Hyde  Park.  Even  then 
there  was  a fog,  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  was  present,  attributed  “ to  the  smoke  of  the 
mineral  coal  from  Scotland.” 

“ On  30  April,  1670,  the  effigies  of  George,  late 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  were  received  at  the  west 
door  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  by  the  dean, 
prebends,  and  the  whole  quire  in  their  copes  and 
formalities.” — London  Gazette. 

Among  the  numerous  notanda  which  strike  the 
eye,  we  would  point  out  the  permission  granted 
by  William  IV.  for  the  private  retention  of  the 
third  (green)  colour  flown  by  the  2nd  Queen’s 
from  the  formation  of  the  regiment  in  1662  to  1750. 
An  interesting  relic  is  preserved  in  the  5th 
Fusiliers — the  snuff-box  presented  by  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  to  Colonel  Marlow  on  the 
battle-field  of  Wilhelmsthal.  This  regiment,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reduction  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Lucia,  obtained  the  privilege  of  wearing  a white 
plume — the  feathers  being,  it  was  said,  plucked 
from  the  caps  of  the  French  Grenadiers.  The 
date  of  the  introduction  of  trousers  into  the 
British  army,  about  which  there  has  been  much 
correspondence  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  is  settled  by 
the  General  Order,  June  18,  1823,  printed  on 
p.  451.  A foot-note  to  p.  599,  mentions  a valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  the  seizure  of 
James  II.  at  Faversham,  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Sir  J.  Knatchbull  in  1848,  as  having 
been  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3’''^  S.  vi.  1,  21,  41, 
81,  121. 

We  unwillingly  lay  down  the  work  of  which  we 
have  given  a necessarily  imperfect  description. 
Abounding  in  soldier  folk-lore,  it  is  yet  refresh- 
ingly free  from  the  Dryasdust  element,  and 
we  would  gladly  linger  over  its  pleasant  pages. 
The  plates,  though  fewer  and  less  elaborate 
than  in  the  first  two  volumes,  are  happily  chosen 
and  well  engraved.  The  only  suggestion  we  would 


make  is,  that  in  any  future  edition  a date  should 
be  given  at  least  at  the  head  of  each  chapter : this 
is  the  more  necessary  because  not  only  is  the 
history  of  the  period  specified  on  the  title-page 
exhausted,  but  the  accounts  of  the  regiments 
raised  during  that  period  are  often  brought  down 
almost  to  the  present  time.  The  chapter  (iv.)  above 
referred  to,  for  instance,  which  commences  with 
the  abolition  of  the  train-bands,  far  from  pulling 
up  at  the  sign  of  the  Revolution,  rushes  on  (like 
a famous  captain  of  that  ancient  force)  to  finish  at 
a distant  and  unexpected  goal.  In  such  a case, 
without  a clue,  one  begins  the  following  chapter 
rather  at  a disadvantage. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  volume,  though 
vol.  iii.  to  those  who  own  its  predecessors,  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  includes  a comprehensive  index. 


THE  MAGDALEN  MS.  OP  THE 
“IMITATION,”  1438. 

(Concluded  from  p.  204.) 

As  to  Dygoun’s  special  connexion  with  Magdalen 
I know  nothing  more  than  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  College 
MSS.  Room 

a.  In  MS.  No.  77  (“Beatse  Brigittae  Revela- 
tionum  libri  duo  ”)  there  are  the  following  words 
on  the  fly-leaf,  which  is  now  pasted  down  inside 
the  cover  of  the  book  : — 

“ Istum  librum  incompletum  [the  MS.  actually  breaks 
off  abruptly]  dederunt  Johannes  Dygoun  reclusus  quintus 
de  Shene  et  Johanna  reclusa  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Botulphi 
London,  extra  Bysschopsgate  recluso  de  Shene  qui  pro 
tempore  fuerit : et  si  nullus  fuerit  ibi  reclusus,  tunc  dant 
istum  librum  collegio  sive  aulae  Sancte  Marie  Magdalene 
prope  portam  orientalem  Universitatis  [stc]  Oxon.  in 
perpetuum  ut  sociorum  ibidem  commorancium  precibus 
aniine  predictorum  Johannis  et  Johanne  commendentur 
et  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum.” 

fi.  MS.  No.  154  bears  the  arms  of  Henrjq  Earl 
of  Rutland,  on  the  cover  (as  do  many  other  Mag- 
dalen MSS.),  and  is  a commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  by  Th.  Dockyng,  a Friar  Minor,  a 
portion  of  whose  commentary  on  the  other  Pauline 
epistles  is  in  the  Balliol  Libr.ary.  We  find  on 
tbe  fly-leaf  the  name  of  John  Dygoun  and  a note 
similar  to  that  of  No.  77,  except  that  the  gift  is 
made,  not  to  the  future  recluses  of  Shene,  but 
“ Thome  filio  dicte  recluse  ad  terminum  vite  sue 
et  cum  compleverit  cursum  hujus  vite  dat  [though 
the  subject  is  “Johannes  et  Johanna”]  eundem 
librum  ad  aulam  sive  collegium,”  k-.t.  A. 

y.  In  MS.  No.  177  (a  commentary  on  the 
Pauline  epistles  by  Aimo  of  Halberstadt)  there  is 
a similar  note,  the  gift  being  made  “ Thome  Grene- 
wode  filio  ante  dicte  Johanne  ad  usum,”  with 
remainder  to  Magdalen  College. 

John  Dygoun,  then,  was  a priest  and  gr.aduate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  vho  became  the  fifth 
recluse  at  Shene  in  June  or  July,  1435  (since  he 
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•was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  reclusion 
on  Jan.  10,  1439,  and  in  the  ninth  on  Jan.  7,  1444). 
He  ■was  in  some  way  connected  with  Magdalen 
College,  to  which  he  and  Johanna  (who  was  not 
his  wife,  as  he  was  a priest,  and  as  Thomas  Grene- 
wode  is  expressly  said  to  be  her  son  and  not  his: 
she  was  perhaps  his  sister)  left  three  valuable 
MSS.  The  date  of  their  gift  must  be  about  1460, 
as  the  “aula  sive  collegium”  is  spoken  of.  Now, 
Magdalen  Hall  was  founded  in  1448  and  the 
College  in  1458,  and  Dygoun’s  expression  would 
suit  a time  when  the  Hall  had  only  recently  be- 
come a College,  on  its  removal  to  its  present  site 
at  the  east  end  of  the  University  (Magdalen  Hall, 
now  Hertford  College,  is  of  much  later  origin, 
dating  only  from  1612).* * * * § 

Now,  the  manor  of  Shene  is  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  and  Edward  III.  and  Anne  of 
Bohemia  are  recorded  to  have  died  there.  Henry  V. 
rebuilt  the  royal  palace,  and,  as  a propitiation  for 
the  murder  of  Kichard  11.,  founded  there  in  1414 
the  Carthusian  priory  of  Bethlehem.  In  1416  a 
hermitage  for  a recluse  was  founded  within  the 
monastery,  and  endowed  with  an  annual  rent  of 
twenty  marks,  issuing  out  of  the  manors  of  Lewis- 
ham and  Greenwich,  the  first  chaplain  or  hermit  of 
which  was  named  John  Kingston  (Dugdale,  Monas- 
I ticon,  vi.  29,  refers  for  the  name  of  Kingston  to  the 
I register  of  Wainfleet,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
I founder  of  Magdalen  College  ; a curious  coin- 
! cidence,  which  may  indicate  some  connexion  be- 
I tween  the  hermitage  and  Wainfleet,  and  account 
■ for  the  legacy  of  Dygoun  to  the  bishop’s  munificent 
I foundation  at  Oxford).  The  hermitage  is  said  by 
, Dugdale  to  have  been  still  standing  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  of  1650,  and  Evelyn  mentions  having 
seen,  August  27,  1678,  a “solitary  cell”  {i.e.,  a cell 
. for  a solitary)  of  the  priory. 

j The  connexion  thus  established  between  the 
; Magdalen  MS.  and  Shene  is  important  in  its 
I bearing  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
' j Imitation,  for  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for 
!l  that  honour  is  Walter  Hilton,  a monk  of  that  very 
I house.  Mr.  Kettlewell  discusses  this  question 
I (pp.  89-95),  the  evidence  of  Obadiah  Walker 
1 1 (p.  92)  being  specially  important.  Now  it  is,  to 

► ! say  the  least  of  it,  a very  curious  coincidence  that 
> one  of  the  Lambeth  MSS.  is  bound  up  with  a work 
' of  Hilton’s  and  is  apparently  in  the  same  hand- 
' writing  {Tablet,  July  31,  1880),  and  that  in  the 
' I Magdalen  MS.  not  only  is  the  treatise  immediately 
q preceding  the  “Musica  Ecclesiastica”  (“De  Spiri- 
• tualibus  Ascensionibus”)  attributed  by  Pitseus 
(De  Illustribus  Anglice  Scriptoribus)  to  Walter 
Hilton,  but  there  is  another  tract  by  him  (verso  of 
1 1 fol.  144),  “ Incipit  Epistola  Magistri  Walter! 


* Any  further  information  as  to  John  Dygoun,  Johanna 
j the  ” reclusa,”  or  Thomas  Grenewode  would  be  most 
I gratefully  received. 


Hilton  de  utilitate  et  proerogativis  religionis  et 
prfficipue  ordinis  Carthusiensis,  quam  quidem 
epistolam  idem  Walterus  primo  direxit  cuidam 
venerabili  baroni  scaccarii  domini  regis  ordinem 
Carthusiensem  intrare  disponenti  nomenque  ejus 
erat  Adam  Horsley,*  qui  et  dictum  ord.  Carth. 
postea  ingressus  laudabihter  in  eodem  perseveravit.” 
It  is  written  in  two  hands,  like  the  “ Musica 
Ecclesiastica.”  Putting  all  this  together,  my  im- 
pression is — I offer  it  merely  as  a conjecture'!' — 
that  the  MSS.  entitled  “ De  Musica  Ecclesiastica  ”+ 
represent  the  original  English  recension  made  by 
Walter  Hilton  of  Shene,  which  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  the  fourth  book  (which  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  other  three)  by  a Kempis 
in  1441  ; as  his  autograph  Antwerp  codex  says, 
“ finitus  et  completus.”  However,  this  is  merely 
a theory  of  my  own.  Walter  Hilton  died  on 
March  23-4,  1395  (Chevalier,  Repertoire  des 
Sources  Historiques  dii  Moyen  Age). 

To  sum  up  the  importance  of  the  Magdalen 
MS. : it  has  no  name  attached  to  it  save  that  of 
the  transcriber  ; its  history  is  known ; and  the 
precise  date  given  at  the  end  of  book  i.  (Nov.  29, 
1438)  makes  it  the  earliest  known  MS.  in  England. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  is  three  years  earlier  than  the 
famous  MS.  of  1441,  which  is  the  first  dated  MS. 
certainly  bearing  the  name  of  a Kempis ; for  the 
inscription  in  the  Kirckheim  MS.  of  1425  is  in  a 
later  hand  and  darker  ink  than  the  rest  of  the  MS. 
(even  Mr.  Kettlewell  is  shaky,  pp.  270-6),  and 
Herr  Wolfsgruber  has  discovered  that  the  only 
name  (and  that  in  another  handwriting)  on  the 
Gaesdonck  MS.  of  1425  (and  1427)  is  that  of 
Thomas  of  Millingen,  the  copyist.§ 

The  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  Magdalen  MS, 
is  strictly  negative,  in  that  it  has  not  the  name  of 
the  author,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  treatise 
existed  before  the  date  of  the  copy  made  by 
Thomas  a Kempis  himself,  and  that  presumably 


* Not  mentioned  in  Foss’s  Tahulce  Curiales. 

t Bale  (ll/usir.  Maj.  Brit.  Summarium,  1559,  p.  569) 
says  that  Walter  Hilton  wrote  a work  “ De  Musica 
Ecclesiastica,”  of  which  the  first  book  began  ‘‘  Qui 
sequitur  me  non  ambulat  ” — the  opening  words  of  the 
Imitation. 

% A letter  written  by  Charles  Hutton  to  an  unknown 
correspondent,  dated  Dec.  2,  1706,  and  printed  by  Mr. 
Kettlewell  (p.  91),  says  that  the  congress  of  learned 
men  which  met  in  Paris  in  1671-4  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation  declared  “ that  the 
title  of  the  book  n^iw  stiled  De  Imitatione  Christi  was  in 
all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  entitled  ‘ De  Musica  Eeclesias- 
tica,’  and  the  new  tiile,  taken  from  the  initial  word® 
thereof,  ‘ Qui  sequitur  me  non  ambulat  in  tenebris,’  is  of 
a much  later  date.”  It  may  be  remarked  hero  that  the 
Magdalen  MS.  agrees  with  the  two  in  the  Bodleian  in 
reading  “tibi”  for  “sibi”  in  i.  3 (3) — “quanto  magis 
tibi  unitus  ” — a reading  which  gives  a better  sense  than 
the  comparatively  unmeaning  “ sibi  ” of  the  usual  text. 

§ See,  on  both  these  MSS.,  Wolfsgruber,  Oiovanni 
Gersen:  sein  Lehen  u.  sein  Werk  de  Imitatione  Christi, 
pp.  68-9  (Augsburg,  18b0). 
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a Kempis  was  the  copyist,  just  as  John  Dygoun 
had  been  three  years  earlier. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Mag- 
dalen Library  possesses  two  early  printed  editions 
of  the  Imitation.  One  is  said  by  Panzer  (ed.  1793, 
i.  .519)  to  have  been  printed  at  Louvain  by  John 
of  Westphalia  in  1473  ;*  it  attributes  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  to  .Tohn  Gerson,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  The  other  was  printed 
by  Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius  at  Paris  in  1523  ; 
the  author  is  “ Thomas  a Campis  cognomento 
Malleolus.”  It  is  peculiar  from  the  first  and  second 
books  (not  the  second  and  third,  as  stated  in  the 
title)  being  printed  as  one  ; the  fourth  book  is 
printed  under  a second  and  separate  title,  “ Be 
Sacramento  Altaris  liber  unus,  qui  quartus  habe- 
batur  De  Imitatione  Christi.” 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

.Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


“HAD  RATHER  GO”  AND  LIKE,  OR 
SEEMINGLY  LIKE,  IDIOMS. 

In  the  New  York  Nation  of  Nov.  4,  1880,  is  a 
letter  of  mine,  precursory  of  a fuller  treatment  of 
the  point  therein  handled,  in  which  some  of  these 
idioms  are  briefly  explained.  I have  shown  that 
the  adjective  rather  having  once  signified  “pre- 
ferable,” “better,”  &c.,  “I  had  rather  go,”  in  the 
intention  of  its  earlier  users,  was  equivalent,  as 
was  the  older  “ I had  lever  go,”  to  “ I should 
deem  going  more  eligible”;  the  had,  factitive, 
being  there  indefinite  as  to  tense. 

Opening  a work  which  has  lately  reached  me, 
Bvery-day  Saglish,  by  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White, 
I find  sixteen  pages  of  it  mainly  devoted  to  the 
style  of  expression  specially  referred  to  above. 

Of  anything  new  regarding  it,  I cannot  find  that 
Mr.  White  contributes  a single  idea ; and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  he  mistakes  the  sense  of 
its  had,  and  the  part  of  speech  of  its  rather.  “I  had 
rather  be  ” he  designates  as  “ incongruous,  and  at 
variance  with  reason.”  Mr.  White  goes  on  to  say  ; 
“ The  incongruity  of  ‘ I had  rather  be  ’ &c.,  is  that 
of  the  combination  of  the  sign  of  past  time  with 
that  of  present  time, — had  he,"  and  so  on,  for  it  is 
needless  to  quote  more. 

Phrases  like  those  contemplated  by  my  heading 
were,  Mr.  White  asserts,  “ doubted  and  shunned 
by  the  Elizabethan  writers,  who  generally  avoided 
what  their  fine  intuitions  of  speech  taught  them 
was  not  a clear  and  forcible  expression,  and  used, 
instead  of  it  [namely,  “ I had  ”],  ‘ I were,’  ‘ you 
were,’”  &c.  This,  from  one  who  has  edited  Shake- 
speare, ought  to  be  not  a little  strange.  Has  Mr. 
White  forgotten  the  poet’s  “I  had  rather  be  a 
kitten,”  and  numerous  kindred  instances  ? And 
has  he  counted  up  Shakespeare’s  locutions  on  the 

* A.  de  Backer  {Essai  Bihliographique  sur  le  Livre 
Be  V hnitalion,”  Liege,  1864)  dates  it  in  1486. 


model  of  “ I had  as  lief  he  a Brownist  ” ? Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  plays  dated  before  1603,  offers 
several  corresponding  examples  ; and  I notice 
others — doubtless  multipliable  a thousandfold  if 
one  looked  narrowly  into  the  Elizabethan  writers 
— in  some  two  score  of  Shakespeare’s  contem- 
poraries or  immediate  predecessors. 

In  connexion  with  his  assertion  that  idioms  of 
the  class  under  consideration  were  “doubted  and 
shunned  by  the  Elizabethan  writers,”  Mr.  White 
cites  with  approval,  and  with  the  implication  that 
they  are  “ clear  and  forcible,”  sundry  passages  on 
the  type  of,  and  including,  Shakespeare’s  she  were 
better  love  a dream.”  Apparently  Mr.  White  is  not 
aware  that  this  is  a gross  perversion  of  old  Eng- 
lish, for  such  is  its  true  character.  The  archaic 
and  undepraved  form  of  the  clause  just  adduced 
would  have  been  “/le}-  ivere  better  love  a dream,” 
in  which  her  is  a dative.  And  so  our  “ should  he 
like”  was  preceded  by  “should  him  like”  and 
“should  it  like  him”;  and  “he  pleases,”  hy  “it 
pleases  him,”  &c.  I here  simply  repeat  what  is 
perfectly  commonplace  to  all  schoolboys.  Shake- 
speare’s “ he  had  better  starve,”  though  its  “ had 
better  ” is  not  parallel  to  “ had  rather,”  is  not  a 
whit  worse,  viewed  analogically,  than  his  “ she 
were  better  love  a dream,”  in  which  we  have  a 
species  of  construction  which  deserved  to  die  out, 
and  which  ultimately  did  die  out. 

Rejecting  “ had  better,”  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  long  been  sanctioned  by  the  best  writers,  Mr. 
White  stands  quite  by  himself  in  his  notion  with 
respect  to  the  proper  substitute  for  it  in  some 
cases.  On  the  sentence,  “It  appears  with  slight 
variations,  slight  indeed,  but  yet  which  would 
better  have  been  avoided,”  taken  from  Archbishop 
Trench,  he  ventures  the  comment  : “The  prelate 
should  have  written,  ‘ but  ivhich  yet  might  better 
have  been  avoided  an  alteration  vastly  for  the 
worse,  save  as  to  the  position  of  “ yet.”  In  several 
sentences  of  his  own  Mr.  White  likewise  uses 
might  so  as  to  outrage  all  idiom.  Here  is  one, 
from  p.  187  : — “A  man  who  could  not  do  that 
might  better  give  up  learning  anything,”  &c. 
Never  yet  has  this  been,  and  few  can  hope  that 
it  ever  will  become,  English. 

If  “ had  as  lief  ” be  as  bad  as  Mr.  White  holds 
it  to  be,  how  can  he  say,  as  he  does  at  p.  499,  that 
in  “ I would  as  readily  do  it,”  proposed  in  lieu  of 
“ I had  as  lief  do  it,”  “ the  amendment  for 
elegance’  sake  enfeebles  the  sentence  ” ? Or  does 
vigour  atone,  in  his  estimation,  for  bad  grammar, 
or  for  what  he  takes  to  be  such  ? 

Mr.  White  tells  us,  with  reference  to  collocations 
like  “7iad  need  he  early  begun,”  that  “ those  who 
most  affect  the  use  of  had  in  such  constructions 
would  say  that  it  ‘ had  ought  to  be  begun  early,’ 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
did  not  need  such  early  attention,  when  they 
would  probably  say  that  it  ‘hadn’t  oughter.’” 
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•“  Jt  may  be  questioned,”  he  adds,  “ whether  there 
ds  any  more  reasonable  ground  of  defence  of 
‘ hadn’t  ought  to  be  ’ than  there  is  of  ‘ had  rather 
be  ’ and  ‘ had  better  be,’  of  which  it  is  the  worthy, 
if  not  the  legitimate,  offspring.” 

In  passing,  “ hadn’t  ought  ” would  in  no  case 
.have  been  defensible,  unless  ought  had  been  a verb 
like  run,  with  its  past  participle  and  infinitive  of 
one  form.  Our  loss  of  the  old  mowe,  “ be  able,” 
is  to  be  deplored  ; and  it  is  incontestably  a defect 
in  our  language  that  ought — which  is  no  longer 
felt  to  be  the  preterite  of  owe — is  not  other  than  a 
•defective  verb.  Beyond  dispute  it  would  have 
been  a real  gain  to  English  if  the  instinct  which 
the  vulgar  show  in  their  management  of  ought, 
and  especially  in  their  “ didn’t  ought,”  had  been 
deferred  to  by  the  learned.  Bishop  Pecock  in- 
trepidly bases  a past  tense  on  ought.  His  spelling 
modernized,  and  his  “oughtiden”  shorn  of  its 
.plural  termination,  he  writes, — “ Those  three 
said  persons  oughted  to  be  slain,”  instead  of  the 
anomalous  ‘'ought  to  have  been  slain.”  In  modern 
Hindi  chdhiye  has  been  done  by  much  as  o^ight 
is  treated  by  the  uneducated : but  I must  spare 
details. 

To  return  to  “ had  need  be  early  begun,”  can 
it  be  that  Mr,  White  seriously  ranks  it,  as  lacking 
respectability,  with  “ had.  ought  to  be  begun  early” 
and  “ hadn’t  oughter”?  It  should  be  remembered 
•that  phrases  like  Shakespeare’s  “ we  had  need 
pray  ” have  been  used  uninterruptedl3q  by  leaders 
in  literature,  from  Henry  VIII.’s  days  to  our  own. 
'Cowper,  Southey,  Prof.  De  Morgan,  George  Eliot, 
and  a host  more  of  excellent  modern  writers  might 
be  vouched  for  them. 

Need  being,  as  a neuter  verb,  one  .after  which,  in 
•regimen,  to  may  often  be  foregone,  it  is  not  singular 
that  the  nominal  verb  “ had  need  ” — where  a is 
•idiomatically  omitted,  just  as  it  is  in  “ make  men- 
tion ” — should  in  like  manner  dispense  with  the 
•sign  of  the  infinitive.  All  that,  over  and  besides 
this,  is  peculiar  about  “ had  need  ” consists  in  its 
Jiad,  which,  precisely  as  in  had  rather,  is  aoristic. 

Fitzedward  Hall. 

P.S. — Can  any  of  your  readers  add  to  my  infor- 
mation touching  the  adjective  rather,  meaning 
“ preferable  ” ? The  chief  authorities  for  it  which 
I know  of  at  present  are  an  anonymous  hymn 
dated  before  1430,  Bishop  Pecock,  Lord  Berners, 
.and  Pepys. 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  following  letters,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Times  within  the  last  fortnight,  should  find  a 
place  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  E.  G.  S. 

(The  Times,  March  9.) 

Westminster  Abbey. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that,  should  the  transfer 
of  Chapter  property  [Ashburnham  House]  to  the  school, 


to  which  reference  is  made  in  to-day’s  Times,  \>e:  allowed 
to  take  effect,  a very  grievous  injury  will  be  inflicted  on 
the  Abbey,  as  well  from  an  architectural  as  from  an 
historic  point  of  view  ? 

The  simple  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  not  only 
was  the  property  in  question  appropriated  prospectively 
to  the  school,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Dean 
Stanley  and  his  brethren  in  the  Chapter,  but  the  clause 
so  appropriating  it  was  actually  in  the  first  instance 
embodied  in  the  Bill  without  the  slightest  knowledge  on 
their  part  that  there  was  any  intention  to  propose  such 
a clause. 

I hope,  therefore,  you  will  allow  me  to  plead,  through 
your  columns,  that  at  least  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should 
be  allowed  to  state  their  reasons  for  a reconsideration  of 
the  whole  matter  before  so  disastrous  a step  is  taken, 
fatal  alike  to  the  Abbey  and  the  school,  as  that  which 
would  involve  an  encroachment  on  the  already  too 
limited  space  that  bounds  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
where  opening  out,  and  not  modern  buildings  straining 
after  “a  noble  architectural  effect,”  is  the  one  desi- 
deratum. I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

March  5.  y'.  C.  E. 

(The  Times,  March  11.) 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  strengthen  the  remon- 
strance of  “ Y.  C.  E.”  against  the  proposed  transference 
to  the  governing  body  of  Westminster  School  of  the 
canonical  house  lately  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Lord  John  Thynne  and  the  adjacent  houses  by  remind- 
ing you  that  not  only  will  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey,  overcrowning 
the  venerable  cloisters  and  encroaching  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  monastic  refectory,  ruin  the  majestic  view  of 
the  church  from  that  side  and  inflict  a grievous  injury 
on  the  whole  group  of  buildings,  but  that  it  must  also 
result  in  the  sweeping  away  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  mansions  in  London,  Ashburnham  House? 
This  was  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  for  one  of  the  Ash-^ 
burnham  family  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  still  preserves  its  lovely  pillared  staircase 
and  stately  apartments,  worthy  monuments  of  the  genius 
of  the  first  great  classical  architect  England  produced. 

This  is  no  place  to  speak  of  the  historic  memories 
clustering  round  this  house — the  fire  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  once  preserved  here ; Bentley’s  rescue  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  in  flowing  wig  and  dressing-gown, 
so  graphically  described  by  Preind;  Dr.  Andrew  Bell, 
the  originator  of  the  once  notorious  Madras  system  of 
education ; and  Dean  Milman,  who  successively  occupied 
it  as  their  Prebendal  house.  I would  now  plead  for  its 
retention  simply  as  an  architectural  example  of  priceless 
value  and  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  it  would  be  an  act 
of  the  purest  vandalism  to  destroy.  The  works  of  Inigo 
Jones  are  surely  not  too  common  among  us. 

I am,  faithfully  yours, 

Edmund  Venables. 

The  Precentory,  Lincoln,  March  9. 

( The  Times,  March  14.) 

Sir, — I am  anxious  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  in  reference  to  several  letters  that  have 
appeared  in  your  columns,  that  they  are  fully  aware  of 
the  injury  inflicted  on  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Act  of 
1868,  passed,  in  the  first  instance,  without  their  know- 
ledge and  consent.  They  are  at  present  engaged  in 
ascertaining  their  legal  rights  on  the  various  questions 
raised,  and  they  reserve  till  then  a full  statement  of  their 
case,  which  shall  be  made  with  a view  to  the  best  in- 
terests alike  of  the  Abbey  and  the  school. 

'They  are  persuaded  that  the  Governing  Body  of 
Westminster  School,  with  whom  rests  the  decision,  will 
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e open  to  every  reasonable  argument  against  the  de- 
truction  of  a monument  so  historical  as  the  house 
•which  your  correspondents  truly  describe  as  one  of  the 
few  relics  of  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  against  the 
appropriation  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Refectory,  which 
furnishes  the  only  opportunity  available  to  the  Chapter 
for  carrying  out  the  national  purposes  of  the  institution 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  I am,  &c., 

A.  P.  Stanley. 

Deanery,  Westminster,  March  12. 


Lord  Beaconsfield  and  “ Endtmion.” — The 
accusations  of  plagiarism  so  freely  brought  by  some 
of  the  society  papers  against  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
because  he  purposely  transplanted  some  phrases  of 
George  Smythe  into  Endymion  more  surely  to  fix 
who  is  intended  by  Waldershare,  betray  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  these  critics  of  a calculated  design 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  part.  So,  also,  when 
the  author  of  Tancred  is  accused  of  borrowing 
Job  Thornberry  from  Thackeray.  This  recalls 
Thackeray’s  delicious  banter  on  this  sort  of  dis- 
covery when  Phillips  charged  the  author  of  The, 
Kicldeburys  on  the  Ilhine  with  writing  an  opuscule 
to  pay  his  Christmas  bills,  “ The  sly  rogue,  there  is 
nokeeping  anythingfrom  him.”  As  if  Lord  Beacons- 
field, or  any  reader  of  English  literature,  was  not 
alive  to  the  fact  of  the  transplantation  of  Colman’s 
Job  Thornberry  into  a character  in  Endymion ; 
or  as  if  a candid  critic  could  fail  to  see  that  the 
author  wished  in  this  way  to  convey  a key  to  the 
character  of  the  man,  or  perhaps  to  show  that 
Eadicalism  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  found  in 
human  nature  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  cut 
down. 

It  is,  however,  worth  noting  in  “ N.  & Q.”  that 
the  literary  men  of  our  time  have  almost  unani- 
mously and  persistently  attacked  Lord  Beacons- 
field. In  a new  Curiosities  of  Literature  it  will 
be  one  of  the  curiosities  that  though  out  of  their 
number  there  rose  one,  unaided  by  fortune,  friends, 
or  family,  into  the  front  rank  of  politicians  and 
writers  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius  and  resolution, 
yet  his  fellow  literary  men  turned  their  backs  on 
him,  sneered  at  him  as  Codlingsby,  or  attacked 
him  as  Carlyle  did.  Probably  no  literary  man  of 
eminence  has  been  so  severely  handled  for  his 
political  opinions,  even  more  than  for  his  literary 
productions,  by  literary  men.  What  is  the  key  to 
this  bitterness?  It  strikes  one  as  ungenerous, 
and  I cannot  help  thinking  will  be  so  viewed  by 
posterity  when  Beaconsfield  will  be  criticized  as 
we  now  criticize  Bolingbroke ; and  it  will  then  be 
a puzzle  why  of  all  classes  the  literary  class  should 
have  been  foremost  in  damaging  the  reputation  of 
one  who  rose  out  of  their  order  to  such  eminence, 
and  so  conferred  lustre  on  English  letters  and 
literary  men.  G.  B. 

Upton  Park,  Slough. 

A Bibliophile’s  Grievance.— I venture  to  lay 
before  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  the  fact  that  I am 


collecting  the  works  of  several  deceased  authors, 
amongst  them  those  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens ; 
that  a huge  grievance  exists  for  me,  militating 
against  my  endeavours,  by  the  prohibitory  prices 
demanded  for  copies  of  his  early  efforts  in  plays, 
pamphlets,  &c.  Take,  for  instance,  Sunday  under 
Three  Heads,  published  in  1836,  and  probably 
issued  at  two  or  three  shillings ; my  bookseller  tells 
me  that  a copy  of  this  work  will  now  realize  2Z.  5s.  f 
Could  not  some  enterprising  publisher  obtain  per- 
mission to  republish  it  ? I am  certain  he  would 
find  it  a lucrative  undertaking,  considering  the- 
demand  that  exists  for  it.  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has 
published  during  the  last  few  years  some  admir- 
able reprints  of  old  and  scarce  works,  and  I do 
not  hear  that  the  value  of  the  original  copies  has 
in  any  way  deteriorated  by  their  reproduction.  I 
hope  my  remarks  may  elicit  suggestions  from  other 
readers  of  “ IST.  & Q.”  Edward  C.  Davies. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

Horrocks  the  Astronomer. — “There  is  no 
positive  evidence  in  support  of  the  tradition  that 
Horrocks  was  born  in  1619.  The  fact  that  he  was 
in  orders  and  held  a curacy  in  1639  throws  » 
doubt  upon  his  age,  as  men  are  not  ordained  at 
twenty.” 

The  above  is  a note — at  p.  7 of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  July,  1880 — in  an  article  on  “The 
English  Precursors  of  Newton.”  The  writer  of 
the  article,  or  of  the  note,  has  made  a mistake. 
“ Men  are  not  ordained  at  twenty.”  By  the  rule 
of  the  Church  they  must  be  “ twenty-three  years 
of  age  ” (see  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal)  ; but 
formerly  men  were  ordained  deacons  at  an  earlier 
age. 

“Bishop  Wren  suggested  the  rubric  should  be,  ‘ It  ia 
also  required  that  every  man  who  is  to  be  consecrated 
unto  the  order  of  a bishop  be  fully  thirty  years  of  age. 
And  every  man  who  is  to  be  admitted  to  he  a priest  to 
be  full  four  and  twenty  years  old.  And  none  shall  be 
admitted  to  be  a deacon  except  he  he  twenty  and  one 
years  of  age  at  the  least.’  — Bishop  Jacobson’s  Frag- 
mentary Illustrations,  p.  103. 

A note  adds  that  Bp.  W.  Bull  was  on  one  and 
the  same  day  ordained  deacon  and  priest  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  N.  D. 

How  LONG  WILL  A CoFFIN  BrEASTPLATE  LAST  ? 

■ — This  cutting,  from  the  Belfast  Neics-Letter, 
Feb.  26,  1881,  is,  I think,  worthy  of  note  : — • 

“ A dispute  having  arisen  about  an  interment  in  St. 
Mark’s  Cliurchyard,  Armagh,  the  grave  was  opened  this 
week,  and  the  breastplate  on  the  coffin,  interred  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  found  legible  and  complete.  The  soil 
was  a heavy  clay.  The  general  opinion  is  that  such 
plates  are  effaced  in  a few  years,  but  this  exploration 
proves  the  reverse.” 

Abhba. 

CuiiTous  Personal  Names  of  the  present  day, 
some  of  which  sound  singularly  appropriate : 
Howjego  (pron.  How  d’  ye  go),  a London  railway 
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booking  clerk  ; Getliercole  (pron.  Get  her  coal),  a 
laundress  ; Parches,  a Fulliam  marine  dealer  ; 
Iremonger,  a School  Board  visitor  in  Lambeth  ; 
Starling  Lark  and  Lily  Green  appear  on  the 
. attendance  list  of  a certain  South  London  school. 
Lastly,  we  hear,  on  the  faith  of  a New  York 
paper,  that  a baby  found  in  Chicago  the  other  day 
was  brought  to  a police-court  and  there  cliristened 
Endymion.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

Peckham. 

The  Oldest  Woman  in  America. — The  fol- 
lowing cutting  from  the  Lady’s  Pictorial  of 
March  5 is  worth  preserving  in  “ N.  & 0.”; — 

“ The  oldest  woman  in  America  is  just  dead,  at  the 
.aije  of  126.  She  was  a coloured  person,  named  Sarah 
Clarke,  and  had  spent  a large  portion  of  her  life  in 
slavery.  She  had  two  children  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  living  in  tlie 
house  of  a great-grandson.” 

Anon. 


<auerfe<. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
.answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


The  Lords  Wentworth  of  Nettlested. — 
in  connexion  with  this  family  another  difficulty 
occurs,  which  I here  present  for  solution.  First  I 
will  give  extracts  from  the  Toddington  registers  : — 

“1664,  March  7.  Honoratissimus  D.D.  Thomas  Baro’ 
Wentworth,  praenobilis  virj  Thomae  Comitis  cleuiae  filius 
-Bolemniter  sepultus  erat  (in  crypta)  p.  R.  Kearsley. 
Cubicularius  et  conciliarius  serenissimo  regi  Carolo 
secundo. 

“ October  the  vi,  1643.  The  son  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth late  bured  the  xvi  of  October. 

“ 1643,  Oct.  6 (or  16).  Thomas  Wentworth  Esquiere 
■son  to  the  erle  of  cleefeland  buryed.” 

There  is  only  one  entry  intervening  between 
these  last  two,  and  following  the  last  entry  is  a 
.pencil  note  as  follows  : — “ Right  Hon.  Thom.  L. 
Wentworth,  K.B.,  and  heir  app.  to  Thos.  Earl  of 
Cleveland.”  Among  the  copies  of  coffin-plate  in- 
scriptions in  the  register  is  the  following  ; — 

“ 1643.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  son  and 
'Heir  Apparent  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Cleveland.  He  was 
in  his  lifetime  Colonel  of  His  Msjesty’s  Guards — King 
Charles  the  second  (sic)  and  Gentleman  of  his  said 
Majesty’s  Bedchamber,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
honorable  Privie  Council.  6th  Octr.” 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  had  by  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Crofts,  Knt.,  a son  Thomas,  summoned 
vita  patris  in  1640,  as  Baron  Wentworth  of 
Nettlested,  who  had  by  his  wife,  Philadelphia, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Carey,  Knt.,  an  only 
child,  the  celebrated  Henrietta  Maria.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cleve- 
land, married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Went- 


worth of  Gosfield,  and  by  her  had  a daughter, 
Catherine,  who  married  in  1651  William  Spencer, 
o(  Cople,  CO.  Bedford,  Esq.  Now  in  the  above 
extracts  mention  is  made  of  two  distinct  persons, 
each  named  Thomas.  The  presumption  is  that 
the  one  who  died  in  1643  was  the  son  by  the  fir.«b 
wife,  Anne,  for  in  the  Toddington  registers  is  thi.s 
entry; — “1612,  Feb.  2.  Thomas  Wentworth,  the 
sonne  of  Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth  was  baptized.” 
The  question  then  arises,  Which  wife  was  the 
mother  of  the  Thomas  who  died  in  1664  ? The 
baptism  of  the  other  Thomas  does  not  appear  in 
the  above  registers.  It  is  possible  that  this 
Thomas  was  by  the  second  wife,  Lucy;  but  I should 
be  glad  to  have  this  view  confirmed,  and  also  to 
learn  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Thomas,  Baron 
Wentworth  with  Philadelphia  Carey,  and  the  date 
of  the  baptism  of  their  daughter,  Henrietta  Maria. 
The  copies  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  coffins  appear 
to  have  been  very  carelessly  taken  ; they  have,  I 
believe,  appeared  in  print  in  the  Topographer,  iii. 
62,  63,  as  Col.  Chester  informs  me  ; but  I have  not 
a copy  of  that  work  to  refer  to.  If  they  are  not 
more  correctly  copied  there  than  in  the  transcripts 
I have  cited,  it  would  be  well  if  the  vault  could  be 
reopened  and  correct  copies  taken. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  one  of  Coleman’s 
catalogues.  No.  cxl.,  I note  that  article  42  is 
described  as  the  original  will  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  4 pp.  fo.,  dated  1640.  A perusal  of 
this  might  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  above 
question.  I should  be  extremely  obliged  if  the 
purchaser  would  kindly  communicate  with  me. 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Tilsworth,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

“ Vescl's  ” IN  Georgics  III.  175. — The  Times, 
in  a leading  article  which  appeared  on  Jan.  31, 
mentions  salicylic  acid  as  a specific  for  cattle 
plague,  and  remarks  that — 

“If  the  substance  is  extracted  from  the  willow,  then  we 
have  to  thank  Virgil  for  the  hint.  He  laid  it  down  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  cows  should  be  supplied  with 
tender  willow  twigs  among  other  fodder.  Whether  he 
meant  this  simply  as  food,  or  in  regard  to  its  medicinal 
qualities  depends  on  the  exact  sense  of  an  epithet  (vescas) 
about  which  Latin  scholars  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed. 
The  word  means  ‘eatable’  in  a certain  sense.” 

I wish  to  knew  whether  there  is  any  authority 
for  vescus  being  used  in  the  sense  of  “eatable.” 
Latin  scholars,  such  as  Heyne,  Vossius,  Ddderlein, 
Forbiger,  Conington,  Vanicek,  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  vescvs=“  tenuis,  exiguus.”  So  also  the  Latin 
Dictionary  which  Ijas  lately  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press,  a new  edition  of  Andrews, 
editors  Lewis  and  Short.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

King  George  II.’s  Visit  to  Margate.— His 
Majesty  once  landed  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  on  some  crazy  steps — which  have  lately  dis- 
appeared— and  was  taken  to  a house,  still  stand- 
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ing,  in  King  Street,  to  .sleep.  Local  tradition 
further  states  that  an  old  lady  preceded  him  with 
a tallow  candle  in  a,  lantern,  and  said  at  the 
corner,  “ Oh,  please,  hlr.  King,  mind  the  puddle.” 
King  Street  remains  almost  in  stahi  quo,  and 
there  is  no  want  of  puddles.  But  a Quaker, 
named  Beale,  made  the  town  prosperous  by  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  bathing ; and  the 
doctors  have  helped  it  on,  for  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  physicians  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  the  two  most  healthy  places  in  the 
world  are  Margate  and  Hampstead  Heath. 

Is  there  any  record  of  King  George’s  visit,  to 
which  brief  reference  is  made  above  ? King 
William  III.  had  frequently  been  there  ; and  in 
the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  a MS. 
account  in  French  of  his  landing,  Oct.  30,  1691, 
at  “ un  mechant  village  nomme  Margette.” 

Abuba. 

St.  Elmo’s  Light. — The  name  St.  Elmo  is  said 
by  Paul  Lacroix  to  be  a corruption  of  “ Helene, 
mere  de  Castor  et  Pollux”;  but  this  derivation 
(apart  from  the  fact  that  Helena  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  sister  of  Pollux)  hardly  seems  to  me  a likely 
one.  Moreover,  the  lights  are  usually  called 
Castor  and  Pollux,  from  the  flames  of  fire  which 
played  round  the  heads  of  “ the  great  twin- 
brethren  ” during  the  Argonautic  expedition.  I do 
not  know  whether  St.  Elmo  has  a place  in  the 
Koman  calendar,  but  should  be  glad  of  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill. 

Children’s  Minds  a Sheet  of  White  Paper. 
— It  is  a saying  attributed  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  children  come  into  the  world  with  minds  like 
sheets  of  white  paper,  and  that  we  are  responsible 
for  what  is  written  upon  them  afterwards.  Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q,”  give  me  the  “ local 
habitation  ” of  this  remark  ? It  is  not  original  in 
Lord  Palmerston ; for  Locke,  at  the  close  of  his 
Thoughts  concerning  Education,  write.'*  : “ Whom 
being  then  very  little,  I considered  only  as  white 
Paper,  or  Wax,  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned  as 
one  pleases.”  In  Hare’s  (ruesses  at  Truth  it  is 
neatly  retorted  upon  these  deniers  of  the  (jypoviyia 
rrapKo<s,  that  there  is  some  ground  for  saying  that 
children’s  minds  are  like  white  paper,  for  the 
strongest  impressions  they  receive  are  black  ones. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

A WiTTiCLSM  UPON  Charity. — In  Mr.  Over- 
ton’s William  Law,  Nonjuror  and  Mystic  (reviewed 
in  last  week’s  “ N.  & Q.”),  allusion  is  made  to  “ a 
rather  flippant  but  very  forcible  expression  of  a 
writer  of  our  own  day,”  viz.,  that  the  poor  are 
regarded  as  a sort  of  “ spiritual  plate-powder  for 
polishing  up  our  own  souls.”  Who  is  the  writer 
referred  to  ? C.  C.  M. 


“ Martin  of  Martin  Bale.” — I should  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  readers  could  supply  me  with  the 
words  of  a ballad  entitled  (I  believe)  as  above.  It 
describes  how  the  hero  joined  Lord  Lonsdale  in 
the  Highlands  in  1745  and  marched  into  Penrith  ; 
and  it  appeared  in  an  annual  in  either  1850  or 
1851.  XiT. 

A Sloping  Church  Floor. — When  restoring  a 
church  in  Bedfordshire  some  few  years  ago,  I 
found  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles  sloped  about 
three  feet  upwards  from  the  west  doorway  towards 
the  chancel  arch.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  known 
or  suggested  reason  for  this  singular  feature  ? 

J.  G.  E. 

A Hieroglyphic  Bible. — So  long  ago  as  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  S.  ii.  89,  a question  was  asked 
respecting  this  singular  little  book,  which  I cannot 
find  ever  to  have  been  answered,  viz.,  “ What  is  • 
known  of  its  authorship?”  The  copy  to  which 
the  querist  referred  was  the  fourth  edition,  with 
additions  and  iuqirovements,  printed  in  Dublin, 
1789.  My  own  has  unfortunately  lost  its  title- 
page,  but  very  little  else,  though  it  is  sorely 
dilapidated.  It  contains  136  pages  12mo.,  and 
was  printed  by  E.  Bassam,  No.  53,  St.  John 
Street,  Smithfield.  The  very  numerous  woodcuts 
are  really  not  badly  executed,  though  some  of 
them  are  sufficiently  quaint  and  absurd.  I do 
not  see  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  ordinary  cata- 
logues, and  should  be  glad  of  any  information, 
about  it.  0.  W.  Bingham. 

Eev.  Edmund  Brookes,  Yorkshire. — Can' 
“ N.  & Q.”  give  me  information  respecting  “ Ed- 
mund Brookes,  clerke,”  born  in  Bolton-le-Moors,. 
Lancashire,  in  1610-11,  and  believed  to  have  held 
a living  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century?  A daughter  of  his  w.as  the 
wife  of  George  Eskricke,  of  Howden,  East  York- 
shire. Eich.  Ashworth. 

Eeferences  Wanted. — 1.  Where  does  Locke' 
say  that  “ Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  but 
reason  at  first  recommends  their  trial,  and  custom 
makes  them  pleasant  ” ? 2.  In  which  of  his  works 

did  the  late  Lord  Lytton  put  the  following  sen- 
tence (or  words  to  the  same  effect)  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  characters  : “The  man  who  has  a pipe 
in  his  mouth  thinks  like  a philosopher  and  acts  like 
a good  Samaritan  ” ? S.  F.  E.  B. 

A Fleet  Marriage. — From  The  Epistolary' 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Eichard  Steele,  1787,  vol.  ii. 
p.  456,  I derive  the  following  piece  of  information. 
In  1705  Mary  Thompson,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Manley,  instituted  a suit  in 
Doctors’  Commons  for  dower  as  widow  of  Peter 
Pheasant,  Esq.,  of  Upwood,  co.  Huntingdon,  de- 
ceased. Edmund  Smith,  a prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
forged  a marriage  entry  in  the  register  of  the  chuich.. 
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in  Aldersgate  Street.  “ The  parson  fixed  on  was 
Dr.  Cleurr,  who  appears,  from  the  evidence,  to 
have  been  a low  and  scandalous  priest,  and  it  was 
believed  the  man  who  married  in  the  Fleet.”  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  where  I can 
read  “ the  evidence  ” alluded  to  I 

G.  SteINMAN  STEItJUAX, 

Sundridge. 

The  Surname  Izard. — This  surname  has  been 
very  frequent  in  Brighton  during  the  present 
century.  What  is  its  origin?  It  sounds  like  a 
Hebrew  name.  Lower  states,  in  his  Patronymica 
Britannica,  that  he  could  not  explain  the  deriva- 
tion of  it.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

The  Eevenue  increasing  by  “leaps  and 
BOUNDS.” — In  the  course  of  an  interesting  lecture 
on  rhetoric,  at  which  I was  present,  the  late  Prof. 
Dallin,  of  Oxford,  mentioned  that  he  had  by 
accident  discovered  in  Homer  the  phrase  applied 
by  an  eminent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  some 
years  ago,  to  the  development  of  the  revenue  of 
this  country,  viz.,  that  it  had  increased  by  “ leaps 
and  bounds.”  Will  some  one  kindly  direct  me  to 
the  passage  ? Priam. 

The  State  of  Parties  in  England  in  1688. 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  state  of  parties  in  England  in  1688  ? The 
generally  received  opinion  is  that  Whig  principles 
almost  universally  prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  that  the  Kevolution,  if  not  caused,  was 
greatly  facilitated  thereby.  No  direct  authority, 
however,  can  be  advanced  for  this  proposition.  A 
reference  to  local  records  or  county  histories  in  the 
various  districts  might  clear  up  the  point. 

C.  Pt.  F. 

[We  do  not  know  whether  our  correspondent  has  con- 
sulted the  following  works,  which  would  no  doubt  help 
him  in  forming  a judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
received  opinion  : Smile  Correspondence,  temp.  Jac.  II.; 
Journal  of  Dr.  Rowland  Davies,  1689-90 ; The  Shretos- 
bury  Correspondence,  1689-1718 ; Correspondence  and 
Diaries  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  1687-90 ; 
Memoirs  touching  the  Revolution,  by  the  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
1688-90.] 

Samuel  Nabbs,  Vicar  of  Dorking.  — Can 
“ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  anything  about  “Samuel  Nabbs, 
who  was  ejected  from  Dorking  in  Surrey ; and,  after 
his  ejectment,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
where  he  died  very  old  and  infirm”  (Calamy  in 
Noncon.  Memorial)  ? His  name  occurs  in  the 
Register  of  Hanmer,  co.  Flint,  as  having  been 
minister  there  before  Richard  Steel,  and,  there- 
fore, about  the  year  1650.  M.  H.  L, 

Rev.  N.  Postgate. — In  the  Lamp,  vol.  vii. 
p.  658,  the  above  is  said  to  have  been  a member 
of  the  Jesuit  Order.  Can  any  of  your  Roman 
Catholic  readers  tell  me  on  what  authority  this 


statement  rests  ? I ask,  because  I am  told  that 
there  is  existing,  with  a slight  interruption,  an 
authentic  register  of  the  secular  clergy  of  York- 
shire from  1660  to  the  present  time.  In  that 
register  Nicolas  Postgate’s  name  occurs  as  a 
registered  Brother  of  the  Secular  Clergy  Bene- 
volent Society,  to  which  members  of  religious 
orders  were  not  admissible,  they  being  otherwise 
provided  for.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. — A short  time  ago  I 
saw  it  stated  (I  think  in  a daily  paper)  that  every 
sovereign  at  this  moment  reigning  in  Europe  is 
lineally  descended  from  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  Is 
this  assertion  correct  ? Yram. 

Dunghills  in  Churches. — In  the  church- 
wardens’ accounts  of  St.  Clement’s,  Sandwich, 
I find,  under  date  October,  1668,  the  following 
remarkable  entry: — 

“ Item  for  paide  John  Cater  the  Clarke  for  cleaneing 
away  the  dunghills  out  of  the  Church  & for  broomes. 
00  : 01 : 00.” 

Can  any  one  explain  such  an  entry  ? Are  there 
any  similar  memoranda  in  other  parishes  ? Surely 
it  cannot  be  a relic  of  Cromwell’s  fancy  for  stabling 
horses  in  churches.  Graham  Sandberg. 

Sandwich. 

Earthquakes  within  the  last  Ten  Years. 
— Some  of  your  correspondents  can,  no  doubt,  tell 
me  how  many  earthquakes  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  where,  and  if  the 
shocks  were  violent  or  mild.  Lyveden. 

Laundimer  House.  Oundle. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ On  such  a night  the  ghost  of  Hector  drew 
The  curtains  round  old  Priam’s  bed  and  told  him 
Troy  was  taken.”  D.  W.  C. 

“ Quas  in  lucem  protulit 
Sole  rad’.antior  Luna.”  M.  N.  S. 

“Keturning  to  his  country,  found  his  native  village 
burning.”  John  Thompson. 


ilcplte^. 

“LEGENDA  AUREA.” 

(6‘='  S.  iii.  148,  177.) 

The  first  edition  was  probably  issued  about  1470, 
and  a copy  bearing  that  date  is  described  by  Debure 
in  his  Bihliographie  Instructive  as  being  in  the 
library  of  M.  Gaignat.  A more  careful  inspection 
of  his  book  proved  that  tnis  date  was  falsified, 
and  that  its  true  date  was  m.cccc.lxxxi.,  from 
which  the  last  two  numerals  had  been  erased. 
Brunet  in  his  latest  edition  records,  after  Panzer, 
an  edition  of  1474,  “ Sans  lieu  d’impression,”  but 
he  gives  no  edition  at  Nuremberg  till  that  of 
Senaenschmidt  and  Frisner  of  1476.  Evidence 
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has  not  yet  been  fortlicoiuing  to  determine  the 
priority  of  the  several  undated  editions,  which 
were  printed  by  Zainer  at  Ulm  and  Augsburg  ; 
by  Berthold  at  Basle  ; and  by  Chrancz,  Gering, 
and  Friburger  at  Paris,  tliis  last  being  described 
by  the  author  of  the  supplement  to  Brunet  as  one 
of  the  earliest  works  printed  in  that  city.  As  this 
work  of  J.  de  Voragine  is  one  of  great  and  of  in- 
creasing interest,  a full  description  of  the  edition 
with  the  date  1474  at  Nuremberg  would  be  very 
acceptable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  corre- 
spondent H.  P.  may  gratify  your  readers  with  it. 

Quetif  and  Echard,  in  their  Scr^^tores  Ordinis 
Frcedicatorum,  Paris,  1719-21,  give  a list  of  all 
the  editions  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Golden  Legend 
which  they  were  able  to  discover,  with  references 
to  the  libraries  in  which  they  then  were. 

W.  E.  Bucklet. 

I beg  to  refer  your  correspondents  to  “ N.  & Q.,” 
6^**  S.  i.  315,  485,  and  then  call  attention  to  the 
three  English  editions  of  this  work,  viz.  the  edition 
of  the  year  1483,  published  at  Westminster,  fob, 
by  W.  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer  ; of  1498, 
by  his  successor,  Wynkyn  de  Worde ; and  of  1527, 
professing  to  be  a reprint  of  the  one  (148,3)  com- 
pded  by  Caxton  from  the  original  Latin  ; copies  of 
all  of  which  are  in  the  King’s  Library  at  the 
British  Museum.  Several  translations  in  French, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  were  published  at  different 
periods  ; the  earliest  at  Lyons  in  1476,  folio,  and 
the  most  recent  at  Paris  in  1843,  2 vols.  8vo.,  by 
Gustave  Brunet,  the  introduction  to  whose  trans- 
lation is  worthy  of  perusal.  Cf.  liichard  et  Qu4tif, 
Scriptores  Ordinis  Predicatonem. 

William  Platt. 

11.5,  Piccadilly. 

[How  do  the  above  affect  R.  R.’s  communication,  since 
received  1] 


Growling=Slow  : to  Growl^to  Crawl  ? 
(G***  S.  ii.  164,  259). — I cannot  agree  with  C.  F.  H. 
that  in  this  case  to  growl  is  a “ corrupt  form  ” 
of  to  crawl.  Corrupt  forms,  though  probably 
usually  made  unconsciously,  are  not  made  lightly 
nor  without  some  reason,  the  most  general  being 
that  the  corrupted  word  is  shorter  and  easier  to 
pronounce  than  the  uncorrupted  original.  But 
between  growl  and  crawl  there  is  no  difference  in 
this  respect.  One  is  as  easy  to  pronounce  as  the 
other,  and  their  length  is  precisely  the  same. 
Besides,  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5*'“  S.  iii.  49,  I showed  that 
the  word  crawler  was  used  as  well  as  groivler.  With 
regard  to  the  respective  civility  of  the  drivers  of 
hansoms  and  four-wheelers,  my  experience,  as  re- 
corded in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5^*'  S.  iii.  157,  has  been  that 
the  former  are  the  more  civil.  They  are,  necessarily 
almost,  smarter  and  more  intelligent  men,  and,  as 
they  drive  faster,  they  are  more  likely  to  get  tips, 
and  consequently  less  liable  to  grumble.  But 
this  is  a matter  of  opinion. 


Mr.  Davies’s  note  is  very  valuable,  and  affords 
evidence  that  to  growl  at  one  time  had  more  or 
less  the  meaning  of  to  crawl,  of  which  it  may 
possibly  still  be  a dialectic  variation.  In  Halli- 
well  I find  to  crowle=^to  grumble  or  make  a 
noise  in  the  stomach  ; whilst  Bailey  has  “ Growling, 
the  crying  and  fretting  of  the  guts  in  cattle,”  and 
Nares  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense,  only  that 
he  does  not  restrict  it  to  cattle.  In  these  cases, 
therefore,  crowl  is  akin  to  growl  in  its  usual  signi- 
fication of  making  a noise  ; and  iu  Jamieson  I 
find  to  crowl  explained  to  crawl,  with  a quotation 
from  Burns.  If  to  grotvl=to  crawl  were  found 
some  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  example  given  by  Mr.  Davies  (1564  or  1542), 

I should  be  tempted  to  compare  it  with  the 
French  grouiller,  in  old  French  written  also 
grouler  (Littre)  and  grouller* * * §  (Cotgrave),  which 
means  (1)  to  move  or  stir  ; (2)  to  make  a noise,  as 
the  bowels ; and  (3)  to  swarm, t as  mites  in 
cheese  ; but  I do  not  think  it  likely  that  this  verb 
was  imported  into  English  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  I must  hope,  therefore,  that  an  earlier 
example  of  to  growl=to  crawl,  will  be  found. 
To  grovel  also  seems  to  be  connected  with  to 
growl  in  this  sense  (see  Webster,  s.v.). 

But  though  to  growl  seems  undoubtedly  to  have 
meant  something  very  much  like  to  crawl  some 
three  hundred  years  ago,  I shall  not  believe  that 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  four-wheelers  within 
the  last  ten  years  have  acquired  the  name  of 
growlers,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  verb  to 
groiol  is  still  used  in  some  county  dialect  in  the 
sense  of  to  crawl.  Else  I must  suppose  that 
the  person  who  originated  the  term  growler,  as 
applied  to  four-wheeled  cabs  (and  some  one  must 
have  originated  it),  was  acquainted  with  this  old 
and  apparently  very  raret  meaning  of  to  growl,  and 
this  I cannot  do.  The  lady  who  wrote  of  “ groivl- 
ing  trains  ” was  born,  I believe,  in  Derbyshire,  so 
perhaps  in  that  county  to  groivl  may  still  =to 
crawl.§  For  the  present,  therefore,  I shall  stick  to 
my  own  derivation  of  groivler,  and  believe  that  it 
originated  in  the  temper  of  the  cabmen  rather 
than  in  their  want  of  speed.  F.  Chance. 

* Cotgrave  interprets  it  “ to  moue,  stirre,  scrall,  &c.,” 
but  by  to  scroll  he  merely  means  to  stir  (not  to  crawl, 
which  he  also  has),  for  he  so  explains  it  in  his  Eng.-Fr. 
part. 

f I am  not  quite  clear  whether  to  swarm  always  con- 
veys the  idea  of  motion  in  the  congregated  multitudes  ; 
if  it  does  not,  it  is  not  the  proper  word  here,  as  according 
to  Littr6,  who  explains  hy  foiirmrller  (in  which, 

there  always  is  the  idea  of  motion),  grouiller  does  imply 
movement  even  when  used  of  insects. 

J I cannot  find  it  in  Stratmann,  the  Promptorium, 
Parvulorwm,  or  any  glossaries  of  Old  English  that  I 
have  by  me. 

§ I have  since  seen  this  lady,  and  she  assures  me  that 
she  has  never  heard  growling  so  used  in  Derbyshire. 
She  does  not  know  where  she  picked  it  up,  and  seems 
inclined  to  think  that  she  borrowed  it  from  growler. 
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Eobin  Lythe’s  Hole  (e**"  S.  ii.  429):  Pickering 
Lythe  (6'**  S.  ii.  488  ; iii.  152). — While  I cannot 
pretend  to  have  run  to  earth  the  particular  Eobia 
who  may  have  given  his  name  to  Eobin  Lythe’s 
Hole,  I may  yet  offer  J.  L.  some  evidence  both  as 
to  the  existence  of  a Eobert  Lythe  and  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  Lythe  both  as  a place-name  and  as 
a family  name.  It  is  earliest  to  be  traced  as  a 
place-name.  In  the  “Index  Locorum”  to  Kirlcby’s 
Inquest,  Knights’  Fees,  and  Nomina  Villartim 
for  Yorkshire  (Surtees  Soc.),  I find  it  under  the 
following  varying  forms  : — 

“Domesday  Facsimile  (1862),  Lid,  15 b,  84.  Kirhhys 
Inq.,  KnifilUs'  Fees,  and  Nom.  ViU.,  Lietb,  Lithe,  Lytb, 
Lythe,  125,  129,  237,  328.  Modern  names,  6-in.  Ord- 
inance Survey,  Lythe,  20,  32.” 

At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest, 
13  ,Edw.  I.,  Lythe  was  “ de  feodo  Petri  de  Malo 
Lacu,”  who  greatly  hindered  the  king’s  bailiffs 
there,  and  in  other  vills  of  the  same  fee. 

Nearly  a century  aftier  Kirkby’s  Inquest,  viz., 
in  the  year  1371,  I am  able  for  the  first  time  to 
produce  evidence  of  Lythe  as  a surname.  In  the 
Friory  of  Coldingham  (Surtees  Soc.),  Inventories 
and  Account  Eolls,  Account  of  Brother  Eobert  de 
Walworth,  1370-1,  I find  “debet  de  claro  xlviijs. 
iiijd.,  de  quibus  dedit  Thomce  de  Lyth  nominate 
infirmo,  iijs.  iiijd.,  et  sic  debet  clarius,  xlvs.  ob.” 

Again  a hundred  years  pass  away,  and  I find 
the  will  of  Eobert  Lythe,  a very  near  approach  to 
■J.  L.’s  Eobin.  The  will,  which  is  cited  in  Test. 
Ehor.  (Surtees  Soc.),  iii.  199  n.,  is  interesting 
enough,  I think,  from  its  bearing  on  the  literary 
studies  of  the  English  clergy  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  be  quoted  here.  It  is  dated 
'Oct.  19,  1479  {Reg.  Test.  Capit.,  i.  349),  “ Eobertus 
Lythe,  capellanus  ad  altare  S.  Stephani  in  eccl. 
Ebor.  Sepel.  in  choro  eccl.  de  Acorn.”  The 
'testator  bequeaths  several  books,  notably  the  fol- 
lowing: “Speculum  Christian!”;  a “Portiphorium 
Novum  vocatum  Medulla  Grammaticie ” ; “j 
librum  Grammaticse”;  “j  librum  vocatum  Equi- 
nox”; and  lastly,  “j  Ympnarium  Notatum.” 

Whoever  Eobin  Lythe  of  Eobin  Lythe’s  Hole 
may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  his  namesake, 
Eobert  Lythe,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Stephen 
in  the  church  of  York,  was  a student  of  grammar, 
and  perhaps  of  astronomy,  as  well  as  of  theology 
and  church  music. 

The  name  of  Lythe  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  either  of  the  Visitations  of  Yorkshire 
printed  by  the  Surtees  Society.  Nor  do  I find  it 
in  the  latest  edition  of  Burke’s  General  Armory. 
It  may,  perhaps,  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  name 
was  never  widely  spread,  and  that  it  did  not  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  heraldic  nobility. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

In  Eitson’s  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  (ed. 
Hazlitt,  1877),  pp.  72-4,  will  be  found  a ballad 
■with  the  title  “ The  Death  of  Eobin  Lyth,”  and 


the  burden  “ Eobyn  Lyth  in  grene  wode  bowndyn.” 
Eitson  says  that  he  has  been  quite  unsuccessful 
in  ascertaining  any  particulars  about  the  supposed 
hero  of  the  ballad.  But  I wish  to  ask  whether 
Eitson  is  not  mistaken  in  supposing  there  is  any 
connexion  between  the  reputed  pirate  and  the 
ballad.  Here  is  the  first  verse  : — 

“ I herde  a carpyng  of  a clerk, 

AI  at  yone  wodes  ende. 

Of  gode  Robyn  and  Gandelyn, 

Was  tber  non  other  tliynge. 

Robyn  Lyth  in  grene  wode  bowndyn.” 

Does  not  this  last  line  simply  mean  “ Eobin  lietii 
in  the  green  wood  bound”?  The  name  (?)  Lyth 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  ballad  except  in  the  burden, 
and  the  hero  is  in  every  other  instance  called 
simply  Eobin.  Xit. 

JoDOCDS  Crull,  M.D.  (2"'1  S.  vii.  201;  6“'  S. 
iii.  87). — The  date  of  Dr.  Crull’s  death  has  been 
a question  before  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for 
twenty-two  years.  He  was  a native  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  was  created  M.D.  of  Cambridge  by 
royal  mandate  in  1681;  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  Nov.  23,  1681;  and  was  ad- 
mitted a Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
Dec.  22,  1692.  He  published  (1)  The  Ancient 
and  Present  State  of  Muscovy  in  1698  ; (2)  A Con- 
tinuation of  Fuffendorf’s  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Europe,  1705  ; (3)  Antiquities  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Westminster,  1711.  This  last  has  on 
the  title-page  “ by  J.  C.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,”  and  the  preface  is  signed  “ J.  C.” 
There  was  a reissue  of  this  book  in  1713,  with  a 
new  title-page,  printed  for  J.  Nutt  and  E.  Curll, 
having  no  reference  to  Dr.  Crull  as  the  writer, 
and  with  an  appendix  of  fifty-six  pages.  A second 
“edition”  appeared  in  1715  (which,  however,  was 
only  a second  reissue),  and  a third  edition  in  1722, 
in  two  volumes,  with  dedications  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  signed  by  H.  S.,  and  to  Sir  Eichard 
Steele,  signed  by  J.  E.  It  seems  probable  from 
this  that  Dr.  Crull  died  about  the  year  1712  (?). 

Edward  Solly. 

The  Collar  of  SS.  (6‘’’  S.  iii.  86). — It  would 
seem  that  the  collars  worn  by  the  chiefs  are  their 
private  property,  or  at  least  they  or  their  repre- 
sentatives have  a right  to  retain  them  upon  their 
retirement  from  oflBce.  See  Foss’s  Lives  of  the 
Judges  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  23,  where  the 
descents  of  the  collars  of  the  present  judges  are 
traced. 

“ Cock  Eobin  ” a Substitute  for  “ Eobert  ” 
(6““  S.  ii.  27,  155,  495;  iii.  138).— With  reg.ard  to 
E.  E.’s  “ may  have  become  a term  of  affectionate 
endearment,”  I would  say  that  the  lines  I have 
quoted  prove  that  they  must  have  been.  But  we 
are  speaking  of  different  things  I of  Cock 
Eobin”  or  “Eobin  Eedbreast,”  he  of  simple 
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“ Eobin.”  In  French  “Eobin”  w.ns  used  j^ene- 
rically,  much  as  we  use  Giles  or  Hodge,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  English ; but  not 
one  of  his  quotations  justifies  a tittle  beyond,  some 
not  even  this.  It  is  a new  reading  to  me  that 
Eobin  Goodfellow,  the  merry,  prank-loving  Puck, 
was  a looby  or  simpleton.  Neither  was  Eobin 
Hood  accounted  one,  nor  even  “ low,”  which  is, 
besides,  a diti'erent  thing.  In  the  first  quotation 
about  him  it  is  the  song  which  is  “ foolish.”  Be. 
cause  a foolish  song  may  have  been  written  on 
Wellington,  few  will  therefore  consider  Wellington 
“foolish  or  low.”  In  the  second,  neither  Bevis,  nor 
Hercules,  nor  Hector,  nor  even  Troilus,  was  held 
foolish  or  low,  and  they  are  Eobin  Hood’s  com- 
panions. Then,  again,  if  any  one  will  read  all  Hey- 
wood’s  lines  on  the  familiar  names  used,  he  will  see 
that  he  very  distinctly  uses  them,  if  not  as  terms  of 
endearment,  yet  as  “ Hail,  fellow,  well  met,” — 
epithets  not  implying  contempt,  lowness,  or  folly, 
which  last  is,  as  I have  said,  the  true  question 
raised  on  the  word  “ Eobin  ” 2mr  et  simple.  Be- 
sides, if  Heywood  wrote  after  Toft,  what  becomes 
of  the  assertion  that  it  “may  have  become  a term  of 
aflectionate  endearment,  but  at  first . . . meant  a 
country  fool,  or  at  least  a simpleton”  ? The  meanings 
I have  now  given  of  the  two  phrases,  “ Robin  ” and 
“ Cock  Robin,”  &c.,  were  clearly  contemporaneous ; 
and  when  “ Robin  ” was  used  as  a familiar  term  of 
affectionate  endearment,  it  was  generally  specified 
as  such  by  the  adjunct  “Cock”  or  “Redbreast.” 
In  the  quotation,  however,  from  The  Academy  of 
Compliments,  “ Robin”  alone  seems  to  refer  to  the 
presumption  or  over-familiarity  of  Cock  Robin,  for 
to  give  it  the  meaning  of  fool  spoils  both  Doll’s 
words  and  Robin’s  answer,  making  the  latter  a 
mere  tu  quoque.  Br.  Nicholson. 

Books  published  by  Subscription  (5*’’  S.  xii. 
68,  117,  150,  198,  417  ; S.  i.  125,  526  ; ii.  255  ; 
iii.  136). — Our  English  poet  and  dramatist  Nicho- 
las Rowe  died,  aged  forty-five,  in  December,  1718. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  1719,  his  posthumous  work,  the 
translation  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  was  published  in 
Dublin  by  subscription.  The  list  of  subscribers 
comprises  395  names,  and  they  take  among  them 
444  copies  ; one.  Dr.  Smith,  taking  sixteen  copies. 
Five  of  the  Caulfield  family,  including  Lord  and 
Lady  Charlemont,  are  down  for  nineteen.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  two  bishops  figure  in 
the  list.  Nine  Hamiltons  take  twenty-two  copies, 
and  ten  Maxwells  subscribe  for  one  copy  each. 
Add  to  this  that  there  is  a large  sprinkling  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  men  in  the  list,  and  the  tale  so 
far  is  told.  But  one  circumstance  connected  with 
this  book  renders  it,  to  the  extent  of  my  know- 
ledge at  least,  unique.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
(King)  disclaimed  having  subscribed,  and  the 
printer  and  publisher  were  summoned  before  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  for  presuming  to  print  his 


grace’s  name  without  his  leave,  and  “ also  for  their 
presuming  to  add  the  stile  of  Bevernd  [sic]  to  the 
presbiterian  Teachers  Names  in  the  said  List  of 
Subscribers,  putting  them  upon  a Level  with  the 
Clergy  of  the  Establish’d  Church,  for  both  which 
Crimes  they  received  a Reprimand.” 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

112,  Toiriano  Avenue,  N.W. 

Two  OuRiou.s  Houses  in  Cromer  Street, 
W.C.  (6***  S.  iii.  28). — It  is  not  likely  that  a notice 
of  these  houses  exists  in  any  handbook  whatever, 
for  a knowledge  of  their  history  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  exclude  it  ; but  the  frequent 
inquiries,  which  have  now  become  so  loud  as  to 
reach  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  give  them  an 
interest  which  it  is  hoped  the  following  facts  will 
satisfy.  I learn  from  a friend  that  the  late  land- 
lord of  the  “ Boot,”  who  died  at  Finchley  a few 
years  ago,  assured  him  that  these  houses,  which  he 
saw  in  course  of  erection,  -Afere  built  by  a plasterer 
named  Lucas,  noted  at  the  time,  and  honoured 
with  the  sobriquet  of  “ Stucco  Jack.” 

The  more  western  structure,  which  is  the  smaller 
and  plainer,  is  embattled,  and  displays  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  parapet  a series  of  chimney-pots 
which  do  constant  duty  as  cannon.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  front  is  concealed  by  an  engineer’s 
workshop,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
plasterer’s.  Mr.  Lucas  employed  his  leisure  in 
adorning  the  front  of  the  more  florid  house  next 
door  with  all  sorts  of  incongruous  casts  in  stock, 
or  taken  from  moulds,  more  or  less  worn,  of  his 
extensive  collection.  Two  perpendicular  lines  of 
Gothic  crocheting  bound  the  facade ; finials  crown 
two  of  the  several  gables ; masks  appear  as 
brackets  and  as  terminals  to  the  string  courses  p 
medallions  spot  the  surface,  and  one  piece  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  frieze  of  a Greek  temple  y 
and  a pair  of  steeples  in  low  relief  assist  to  com- 
plete the  decoration  of  this  well-covered  surface. 
But  this  is  not  all;  two  shields,  having  scroll 
borders  and  shell  apices,  both  from  the  same 
mould,  fill  up  the  remaining  gaps  between  the 
windows.  Either  the  mould  from  which  the  shields 
were  cast  was  worn  or  the  casts  themselves  have 
been  roughly  treated,  for  nearly  the  whole  surface 
is  bare ; the  lower  fifth  of  it,  however,  has  four  lines 
of  Hebrew  characters,  more  or  less  distinct,  but  not 
sufficiently  consecutive  to  indicate  the  source,  and 
the  obscurity  is  augmented  by  repeated  coats  of 
paint.  The  interior  does  not  weaken  the  charge 
of  a mushroom  origin,  and  a stone  in  the  back 
wall,  on  which  is  carved  “ B.  Lucas,  1831,”  tends  tO’ 
confirm  it.  The  “ Boot,”  which  stands  immediately 
opposite  this  group,  is  invested  with  a real  interest 
not  possessed  by  its  neighbours,  as  its  predecessor 
on  that  spot  is  celebrated  by  Dickens  in  his 
Barnaby  Budge  as  that  “lone  house  of  public 
entertainment,  situated  in  the  fields  at  the  back 
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of  the  Foundling  Hospital and  approached 

only  by  a dark  narrow  lane.”  ]M.  D. 

Dissection  of  Swine  (6‘''  S.  iii.  68).  — The 
following  passage  appears  to  bear  on  the  subject 
of  this  query  : — 

“ Deinde  sicut  Iiominem  partibus  externia  referunt 
Bimiie ; ita  internis  iiuljum  animal  liomini  tain  simile 
(juam  porcum  esse,  in(|uit  auctor  libelli  Galeno  asacripti 
(ie  anatome  parva.  tiuillie  etiam  cariiis  cum  liumana 
sirailitudinern  ex  eo  colligere  docet  Conradus  Gesnei'us 
ex  Medicis,  quod  quidain  carnes  humanas  pro  suillis 
sine  ulla  in  gustu  vel  olfactu  suspicione  comedernnt.” — 

Animalium  llisloria  Sacra In  Academia  Vl'itteber- 

gensi  ante  annos  aliquot  dictata  a Wolfgango  I’lanzio, 
SS.  Theol.  D.,  p.  115.  Editio  Quinta,  12ino.,  Amstelodami. 
Apud  Joannein  Janssonium,  1653. 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

“Subsidence”  (6*'’  S.  iii.  68). — I have  fre- 
quently heard  the  word  pronounced  with  the 
second  syllable  long.  This  pronunciation  is  the 
same  as  that  given  by  Johnson,  Richardson, 
Ogilvie,  and  Chambers’s  Etymological  Diet.  It  is 
also  in  harmony  with  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  L.  subsldo,  subsidentia.  May  not  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  i be  due  to  regarding  the  W'ord  as 
analogous  in  pronunciation  with  residence,  from 
L.  resMeo  ? Or  is  it  due  to  the  usual  tendency  in 
English  to  place  the  accent  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  a word  1 F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 
Cardiff. 

I venture  to  think  that  both  ways  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word  are  right,  subsidence  and  sub- 
sidence. The  two  Latin  forms,  if  I am  not  much 
mistaken,  occur  in  the  classical  poets,  subsidcre 
and  subsldere.  Thus  in  Virgil  we  have  “ visum 
est  consld^re  in  ignes.”  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
Hampstead,  N.AV. 

Considering  the  analogy  of  residence,  presidence, 
dissidcnce,  «Scc.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second 
syllable  should  be  pronounced  short.  Guided, 
moreover,  by  the  authority  of  Koch’s  Historical 
English  Grammar  (Band  i.  p.  189),  which  claims 
the  accent  to  fall  upon  the  antepenult,  as  a rule, 
with  nouns  derived  from  Latin  nouns  in  enh'a  or 
antia,  I think  sidjsidence  may  be  fully  justified. 
To  lay  the  accent  upon  the  penult,  as  the  dic- 
tionaries of  Johnson,  Richardson,  and  Webster  do, 
appears  to  have  been  an  unsuitable  following  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  verb  subside.  H.  Krebs. 
Oxford. 

Johnson’s  Diet,  gives  subsidence  from  L.at. 
subsido,  the  i in  which  is  certainly  long.  Also 
Walker’s  Rhyming  Dictionary.  Perhaps,  I am 
not  “ in  society,”  but  I cannot  call  to  mind  that 
I ever  heard  subsidence.  T.  F.  R. 

Vegetius  Renatus  (6^’’  S.  iii.  67). — There  are 
two  authors  of  this  name.  Flavius  Vegetius 


Renatus  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
under  the  emperor  Valentinian  II.,  to  whom- 
he  dedicated  his  work  De  re  Militari,  said  to  bo 
the  ablest  Latin  treatise  on  the  art  of  war.  Pub- 
lius^ Vegetius  Renatus  is  the  author  of  the 
Artis  I'eterinarice,  which  has  been  inserted  in 
several  collections  of  works  on  agriculture,  and  is 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  Barnaby  Googe  in  his 
early  English  treatise  upon  husbandry.  The  book 
has  also  several  times  been  printed  separately,  the 
best  edition  being  that  of  Basle,  1574.  Of  the 
author’s  life  nothing  is  known. 

Howard  S.  Pearson. 

“ Vegetius  also  wrote  a treatise  on  The  Veteri- 
nary  Art  in  Rei  Rustiem  Scriptores,  Leipsic,  1735, 
2 vols.  4to.,  ti’anslated  by  M.  Saboureux  de  la 
Bonetrie,  Paris,  1775,  8vo.  This  forms  tom.  6 of 
L’CEconomie  Rurale,  6 vols.  8vo.”  (Ladvocat’s  Diet., 
by  Collignon,  1799,  a very  useful  book  of  refer- 
ence). J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

Ancient  Inn  Signs  (6“>  S.  iii.  166). — The  two 
following  are  “curious”  if  not  “ancient.”  At  Kalk 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  “ The  Gentle  Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain,”  Farmer  Peeks.  In  the  centre 
of  the  signboard  is  a shepherd,  with  dog,  crook,  and- 
sheep.  On  the  left  side  of  the  passers-by: — 

“ MuUum  in  parvo,  pro  bono  publico, 

Entertainment  for  man  and  beast  all  of  a row. 
Lekker-cost  as  much  as  you  please, 

Excellent  beds  without  any  fleas.” 

On  the  right  side  : — 

“ Nos  patriam  fugimus.  While  we’re  here 
A’ivamus  ! Let  us  live  by  drinking  beer. 

On  donne  a boire  et  manger  ici, 

Come  in  and  taste  it  whoever  you  be.” 

Below  the  picture  : “ Life ’s  but  a journey,  let ’s- 
live  well  on  the  road,  says  the  Gentle  Shepherd.” 
(Copied  from  a Challenger  journal.) 

On  a Franco-Italian  frontier  inn  : — 

“ In  questa  casa  troverete, 

Tout  ce  qu’on  peut  souhaiter, 
lit  vinum,  panem,  pisces,  carnis, 

Coaches,  chaises,  horses,  harness.” 

Nellie  Maclagan. 

The  ancient  may  be  paralleled  by  later  invita- 
tions to  drink.  Going  up  Derry  Hill,  near  Chip- 
penham, is  a spring  of  remarkably  fine  water. 
The  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  had  an  inscription 
put  up  over  it  to  this  effect: — 

“ Drink,  traveller,  drink,  and  more  than  worldly  wealth 
Enjoy,  that  best  of  human  blessings— health.” 

A lady  reading  it,  wrote  underneath  :— 

“ Pooh,  traveller,  pooh,  pooh  ! never  tarry  here  ; 

Go  down  the  hill,  and  drink  of  Gee’s  strong  beer.” 

P. 

Bacon’s  Ideas  as  to  the  Nature  of  Heat 
(6***  S.  iii.  127). — Bacon  nowhere  refers  to  heat 
as  an  essence  or  entity,  and  it  is  given  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  novum  organum,  or  method  of  in- 
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duction  ; but  it  is  enough  to  refer  C.  M.  P.  to 
Aphorism  12,  book  ii.,  where  he  says:  “Existi- 
mamus  huic  instantise  non  subjungi  negativani. 
Nullum  enim  invenitur  apud  nos  corpus  tangibile, 
quod  non  ex  attritione  manifesto  calescat,”  &c. 
To  which  Prof.  Fowler,  of  Oxford,  in  his  recent 
work,  Bacon’s  Novum  Organum,  in  a note  says  ; 

“ This  is  perfectly  true.  Motion  or  mechanical 
force  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible.  Motion 
may  always  he  converted  into  heat,  and  heat  into 
motion.  This  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  the 
modern  science  of  heat.”  But  see  Tyndall’s  Heat 
a Mode  of  Motion.  Henry  G.  Atkinson. 

4,  Quai  de  la  Douane,  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Straw  Capes  worn  by  Spanish  Peasants 
(G*'*'  S.  iii.  150). — These  remarkable  garments  are 
not,  I think,  worn  by  the  peasantry  in  Spain,  but 
are  common  in  the  north  of  Portugal.  They  are 
made  of  simple  straw,  and  in  shape  are  more  like 
overcoats  than  capes.  I have  one  in  my  possession, 
which  was  made  in  Oporto  on  the  model  of  those 
•worn  in  the  district.  S.  C.  W.  would  be  able, 

I have  no  doubt,  to  procure  information  on  this 
matter  from  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  (“  John 
Latouche  ”),  the  accomplished  English  Consul  at 
Oporto.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he  has 
alluded  to  it  in  his  published  writings  on  Portugal. 

L. 

There  is  a reference  to  such  capes  in  Topffer’s 
Nouveaux  Voyages  en  Zigr.,xg,  but  the  locality  is 
Savoy,  not  Spain.  The  last  sketch  in  the  volume 
(published  in  1854)  shows  four  travellers  so 
attired,  and  the  narrative  states  “pour  que  la 
pluie  ne  finisse  pas  par  les  fondre  en  eau  ou  les 
empailler,  &c.,”  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  a custom  of  that  country  to  use  straw  as  a 
covering  in  wet  weather.  H.  Noel  Malan. 
Great  Grimsby. 

“ Guaging  ” OR  “ Gageing  ” (6‘'^  S.  iii.  9,  192). 
— In  reply  to  Mr.  Parish,  Hic  et  Ubique  un- 
doubtedly gives  the  correct  origin  of  the  term 
applied  to  the  pleats  of  smock-frocks  ; but  he  is, 
I think,  mistaken  in  citing  gaugier  as  a French 
word.  There  is  no  such  word  in  French,  so  far  as 
1 am  aware  ; the  word  is,  gauger,  since  g in  French, 
to  be  soft  before  a,  becomes  always  j.  Littre 
derives  it  from  the  Walloon  gdgi ; nam.  gaugi 
anc.  Wall,  gauger.  The  word,  which  still  signifies 
the  same  in  French  as  in  our  language,  seems  to 
have  originally  described  the  action  of  piercin 
probably  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  depth 
or  quality  of  the  substance  pierced,  or  the  nature 
of  what  might  be  beyond  it.  The  latter  part  of 
the  signification  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
primary  meaning.  Julian  Marshall. 

Dean  Swift  (6‘^  S.  iii.  87). — I have  no  doubt 
that  the  book  concerning  which  inquiry  is  made 
(by  G.  H.  H.  is  that  entitled  : — 


The  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift’s  Life;  with 
Remarks  on  Stella,  and  on  sonie  of  bis  Writings  liitherto 
Unnoticed.  By  W.  11.  Wilde,  M.R.I.A.,  P.R.O.S.,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Dublin,  Hodges 
h Smith ; London,  Longman,  &c.,  1849,”  8vo.  pp.  184. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  interesting  volume — that 
in  which  the  question  of  Swift’s  insanity  is  con- 
sidered— originally  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  1847  ; while 
the  latter  part  consists  of  selections  from  rare 
printed  broadsides  and  unpublished  (not  “in- 
edited,”  whatever  this  may  mean,  please)  manu- 
scripts of  the  Dean,  which  had  lately  been  dis- 
covered, and  which  Mr.  Wilde  thus  was  enabled 
to  incorporate  in  this  second  edition  of  the  valuable 
and  curious  essay.  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Seal  of  the  Knights  Templars  (G***  S.  ii. 
227,  374,  496).  — The  following  extract  from 
Ivanhoe  may  prove  illustrative  of  this  cognizance. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  speaking  of  the  Templar,  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  and  the  scene  is  the  lists 
at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  : — 

“ Lastly,  he  laid  aside  his  shield,  which  had  received 
some  little  damage,  and  received  another  from  his 
squires.  His  first  had  only  borne  the  general  device  of 
his  rider,  representing  two  knights  riding  upon  one 
horse,  an  emblem  expressive  of  the  original  humility 
and  poverty  of  the  Templars,  qualities  which  they  had 
since  exchanged  for  the  arrogance  and  wealth  that 
finally  occasioned  their  suppression.  Bois-Guilberfs 
new  shield  bore  a raven  in  full  flight,  bolding  in  its 
claws  a skull,  and  bearing  the  motto  Gare  le  Corbeau.” — 
Chap.  ix. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I have  an  ancient  impression,  attached  to  a 
deed  dated  Nov.  6,  11  Eichard  II.,  of  a seal, 
probably  a signet  ring,  with  the  device  of  two 
Templars  with  heater-shaped  shields  on  one 
horse.  The  impression  is  octagonal,  only  half  an 
inch  across,  and  had  an  inscription  round  it,  now 
illegible.  There  is  nothing  in  the  deed  relating 
to  the  Templars,  as  it  is  long  after  their  time ; 
but  the  signet  was,  no  doubt,  the  secretum  of  one 
of  the  attesting  parties,  and  may  have  been  nearly 
a century  old  at  the  time.  C.  K.  M. 

Diss. 


Mysterious  Lake  Sounds  (G***  S.  ii.  327  ; iii. 
33). — The  lake  of  Ilallwyl,  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau,  Switzerland,  is  very  shallow,  and  generally 
freezes  over  in  winter.  The  ice,  however,  con- 
stantly bursts,  and  the  escape  of  the  imprisoned 
air  (so  at  least  it  is  supposed)  causes  a roar  which 
is  distinctly  audible  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  This  noise,  which  I can  only  compare  to 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  on  an  iron-bound  coast,  is 
sufficiently  intense  to  awe  the  stranger  who  hears 
it  in  the  stillness  of  a calm  winter’s  night. 

Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 
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Shotley  Swords  (6“'  S.  ii.  433  ; iii.  17,  76). — 
An  ancestor  of  mine,  John  Leaton,  possessed  a 
sword  manufactory  at  Shotley  Bridge  early  in 
the  last  century,  by  which  he  realized  a good 
fortune  during  Marlborough’s  wars.  My  grand- 
father, Anthony  Leaton,  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  used  to  go  there  twice  a year  to  collect  the 
rents.  He  went  on  horseback,  followed  by  a 
servant  with  saddle-bags.  In  these  saddle-bags 
was  the  money — mostly  in  coin — deposited,  and 
they  rode  home.  Customs  were  different  then 
from  now,  and  roads  were  mere  tracks  across  a 
moor.  A number  of  swords  bearing  John 
Leaton’s  name  still  exist  in  our  family  house. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopd. 

“ AVage”  for  “Wages”  S.  ii.  387  ; iii.  11). 
— I send  three  examples  of  the  use  of  wa^es  from 
one  old  book,  the  JDictes  of  Caxton,  1477,  Elliot 
Stock’s  reprint  : — 

“ If  thou  fele  thy  self  more  true  to  the  kyng  than 
other  ben/  and  that  thy  wagis  ben  like  to  theires  or 
lease/  yet  thou  ought  not  to  compleyne  therof/  for  thin 
ar  lasting/  and  so  not  theires.” — F.  38,  verso. 

“And  the  nombre  of  his  knightes  that  were  comonly 
of  his  retenew  & at  his  wayes  were  CCC.  xiij.  M.” — P.49. 

“ And  ought  in  his  peas  and  prosperice  to  worship  & 
cherisshe  bis  knyghtis  & men  of  werre  & to  pay  them 
wele  their  wages.  All  be  it  he  wene  to  haue  none 
ennemyes.” — F.  66,  verso. 

I do  not  remember  a single  instance  of  wage  for 
wages  in  the  book.  R.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“ Cdriosis  fabricavit  inferos  ” ; Lines 
QUOTED  BY  Hannaii  More  (6“'  S.  i.  136,  266). 
— The  snubbing  answer  of  some  theologian  to  an 
importunate  question,  which  shocks  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Dixon,  and  which  was  derived  by 
Miss  Hannah  More  from  an  unknown  source, 
seems  traceable  to  St.  Augustine.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  follows  in  a work  which  I happen  to  have, 
Peter  Heylin’s  Cosmographie  (London,  1652). 

“ Augustine,”  says  Heylin  (p.  1),  “ being  troubled 
with  the  curious  and  impertinent  caption  What  Ood  did 
before  he  made  the  world  I is  said  to  have  returned  this 
answer,  fahricasse  inferos  curiosis,  that  he  made  hell  for 
' all  such  troublesome  and  idle  questionists.  Which  reso- 
lution of  that  father  is  by  Sabinus,  a late  Dutch  poet, 
moulded  into  this  handsome  epigram  ; — 

‘ Dum  Christum  Lybicis  pater  Augustinus  in  oris 
Asserit,  et  peragit  munus  in  aede  suum ; 

Dum  miranda  refert  populo  primordia  mundi. 

Esse  docens  verbo  cuncta  creata  Dei  ; 

Impius  assurgit,  verbisque  procacibus  Afer, 

Ergo  Opifex  rerum  quid  faciebat,  ait, 

Aut  quibus  intentus  fallebat  tempera  curis, 

Mundus  adhuc  nondum  cum  fabricatus  erat  ? 

Praesul  ad  haec  Lybicus,  Fabricavit  tartara,  dixit. 
His  quos  Scutari  talia  mente  jurat,’  ” 

Possibly  there  is  no  full  copy  of  Augustine’s  works 
I in  the  commonwealth  from  which  I write,  but 
' hundreds  of  such  copies  are  within  the  reach  of 
! ••’our  readers.  May  I beg  some  one  of  them  to 


inform  me  through  your  columns  whether  the- 
above  retort  can  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the 
great  Latin  Father,  and,  if  so,  in  what  connexion  it 
stands  ? James  D.  Butler. 

Madiscn,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

“Throng”  (bth  S.  ii.  .386  ; iii.  33).— This  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  words  in  Lincolnshire,  as  it 
also  appears  to  be  in  Scotland,  and  most  probably 
is  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  good 
old  English.  I give  a few  examples  of  its  use  in 
this  county  : “ It’s  as  throng  (crowded)  as  a fair.” 
“ Where  are  you  thronging  (pushing)  to  ? ” “ We 
shall  be  throng  (busy)  a-thrashing  all  next  week.” 
“I  can’t  go  to-morrow,  I shall  be  too  throng.” 
“ Don’t  go  into  the  throng  (crowd),  or  you  may 
get  your  pocket  picked.”  “ They  came  thronging 
(flocking  or  crowding)  in  till  the  place  was  full.’'' 
The  following  quotation  from  Brathwaite,  where 
he  uses  the  word=full,  is  not  given  in  any  dic- 
tionary so  far  as  I know,  so  I send  it : — 

“ Besides,  that  place  of  motions  is  so  throng. 

That  one  will  scarce  have  end  a thousand  yeare.” 

Nature's  Embassie,  1621  (reprint,  1877,  p.  170).- 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley’s  Latin  Verses 
(6***  S.  ii.  482  ; iii.  34). — There  are  many  copies- 
of  Latin  verses  by  this  distinguished  statesman  to 
be  found  in  the  Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  originally 
published  in  1846,  and  amongst  them  the  inscrip- 
tion for  his  brother’s  statue  about  to  be  erected  in 
London.  This  must  have  been  written  very  shortly 
before  the  death  of  the  marquess,  for  he  died 
Sept.  26,  1842,  and  was  buried,  as  he  had  desired, 
in  the  chapel  of  Eton  College,  where  his  classic 
tastes  had  been  cultivated.  The  following  trans- 
lation of  it,  attributed  to  his  pen,  is  appended ; — 

“ Europe  and  Asia,  saved  by  thee,  proclaim 

Invincible  in  war  thy  deathless  name  ; 

Now  round  thy  brows  the  civic  wreath  we  twine. 

That  every  earthly  glory  may  be  thine.”  P.  273. 

In  Musce  Etonenses  (Londini,  excudit  G.  Stafford,. 
1795,  3 vols.)  are  also  several  of  his  elegant  effusions, 
all  in  Latin  verse  with  the  exception  of  one,  a 
copy  of  Greek  elegiacs,  which  stands  first  in  vol.  iii. 
Very  likely  many  of  the  poems  in  both  theser 
books  may  be  found  in  Primitice  et  Beliquim  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent in  “ N.  & Q.,”  6***  S.  ii.  482. 

John  Pickford,  M.A, 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

King  Charles  II.  and  Brambletye  House 
(6'*'  S.  ii.  488  ; iii.  37).— Sir  Henry  Compton,  who- 
was  created  a Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  corona- 
tion of  King  James  I.,  is  supposed  to  have  built 
this  house.  From  the  evidence,  however,  of  a 
lozenge  over  the  middle  tower,  the  building  was 
probably  completed  by  his  son  Henry  in  the  year 
1631.  John  Compton,  another  son  of  Sir  Henry 
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is  recorded  to  have  died  at  Bramhletye  House  on 
July  28, 1659.  In  none  of  the  authorities  that  I know 
of  is  there  any  reference  to  the  fact  of  Charles  II. 
taking  refuge  there.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning the  house,  I would  refer  Mr.  White  to 
Horsfield’s  History  of  Sussex,  vol.  i.  p.  388 ; to 
Shoberl’s  Sussex  in  The  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xiv.  p.  153  ; and  to  Mr.  John  Sten- 
ning’s  Notes  on  East  Grinstead,  where,  besides 
much  interesting  matter,  he  will  find  an  etching 
of  the  house  as  it  was  in  1782.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

In  the  church  of  East  Grinstead  is  a memorial 
brass  to  Sir  Thomas  Grey  and  Richard  Lewkener 
of  Brambletye  (1505),  husbands  of  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Lord  Scales.  James  A.  Sharp’s  New 
Gazetteer,  1852,  mentions,  among  the  county 
families  of  Sussex,  “ Biddulph  of  Brambletye 
House”;  and,  under  the  latter  heading,  states 
that  it  “ belongs,  with  the  manor,  to  Biddulph  of 
Burton.”  John  W.  Bone. 

Much  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  volumes  of  the  Sussex  Archa;ological  Collec- 
tions. W.  D. 

The  Divining  or  Winchel  Rod  S.  ii.  511  ; 
V.  507  ; vi.  19,  33,  106,  150,  210,  237  ; x.  295, 
316,  355  ; xi.  157). — I possess  the  two  following 
books  on  the  subject  : — 

“ La  Verge  de  Jacob,  ou  I’art  de  trouver  les  Tresors, 
les  Sources,  les  Limites,  les  Metaux,  les  Mines,  les 
Mineraux,  et  autres  choses  cacbees,  par  I’usage  du 
Baton  fourche.  Par  I.  N.  A Lyon,  cliez  Hilaire  Baritel, 
1693.  Avec  Approbations  et  Permission.” 

“ Critique  sincere  de  plusieurs  ecrits  sur  la  fameuse 
Baguette,  coutenant  la  Decision  de  ce  qu'il  en  faut 
Croire,  avec  la  Regie  pour  justifier,  et  pour  condamner 
de  Magie  niille  Effets  qui  nous  surprennent.  Par 
Messire  Andre  Renaud,  Pretre,  Docteur  en  Theologie. 
A Lyon,  chez  Laurent  Langlois,  1693.  Avec  Approba- 
tion et  Permission.” 

Edmond  Waterton. 

The  Executions  op  ’45  (6‘''  S.  ii.  86,  217  ; 
iii.  37). — Reference  to  Lathbury’s  H^story  of  the 
Nonjurors  makes  the  relationship  of  Thos.  T. 
Deacon  with  Dr.  Deacon  perfectly  plain,  and  a 
note  citing  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xvi.  579, 
580,  xviii.  206,  gives  cruel  evidence  that  they 
were  son  and  father.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Deacon 
practised  physic,  and  was  also  a Bishop  in  a sect 
of  the  Non  jurors  who  had  separated  from  the 
original  body.  From  p.  417  in  the  History  of 
Nonjurors,  Bishop  Deacon  is  said  to  have  been 
alive  in  1780.  Is  anything  known  of  his  death 
or  surviving  family  ? It  is  singular  that,  though 
Lathbury  makes  Deacon  and  Sydall  utter  nonjuring 
addresses,  and  refers  to  State  Trials,  vol.  ix.  565, 
566,  yet  the  tract,  authentic  copies  of  the  letters, 
&c.,  delivered  by  the  nine  rebels  who  suffered 
death  on  Wednesday,  July  30,  1746,  on  Ken- 
nington  Common,  puts  into  Deacon  and  Sydall’s 
, mouth  addresses  of  a different  kind,  and  Deacon 


says,  “ I die  in  the  Christian  faith  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.”  This 
tract  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  prisoners ; 
perhaps  it  was  doctored  for  the  multitude,  and  the 
nonjuring  features  of  the  movement  suppressed. 

A CwT. 

The  Bishop  Deacon  about  whose  orders  A Cwt. 
expresses  uncertainty  was  a prominent  character 
among  the  Nonjurors.  He  compiled  Prayer  Books 
for  the  use  of  that  sect,  published  in  1734  and  in 
1746  (see  Procter’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c., 
p.  161,  fourth  edition).  I should  like  to  put  a 
query  upon  a point  as  to  which  I have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself.  What  is  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  last  known  Nonjuring  Presbyter? 
Bishop  Gordon  is  said  to  have  brought  their 
episcopate  to  a close  in  1779  ; but  congregations 
continued  for  some  time  later.  When  did  the 
schism  finally  expire  ? 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hats  worn  at  Table  (5‘'‘  S.  v.  27,  96  ; 6“^  S, 
iii.  26). — “The  Rules  of  Civility;  or,  Certain 
Ways  of  Deportment  observed  in  France.  Trans- 
lated out  of  French.  The  second  edition,  12mo., 
1673,”  has  some  directions  on  this  point.  Under 
the  supposition  that  “ the  person  of  quality  we 
have  hitherto  proposed  detains  you  to  dine  with 
him,”  it  says  ; — 

“ When  he  [the  person  invited]  is  sit,  he  must  keep 
himself  uncovered  till  the  rest  sit  down,  and  the  person 

of  quality  has  put  on  his  hat If  the  person  of  honour 

drinks  a health  to  you,  or  your  own,  you  must  be  sure  to 

be  uncovered If  he  speaks  to  you,  you  must  likewise 

be  uncovered  till  you  have  answered  him If  one  rises 

from  the  table  before  the  rest,  he  must  pull  off  his  hat.” 

The  remark  in  Blundell’s  diary  in  connexion 
with  the  date  of  this  book  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  custom  of  wearing  hats  at  dinner  was  only 
just  penetrating  the  distant  provinces. 

Is  not  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons  (that 
the  hat  may  be  worn  only  when  a member  is 
sitting  down)  a remnant  of  this  custom  ? 

C.  M. 

Warrington. 

American  Spelling  (6‘'’  S.  i.  16,  161,  204 ; 
ii.  74,  195,  471  ; iii.  36). — Will  Hermentrude 
or  any  critic  say  it  would  be  no  real  reform  if  we 
restored  seriously,  as  the  American  humourists  do 
jocularly,  the  distinction  between  the  demonstra- 
tive that  (Mosso-Gothic  thatta),  and  the  relative 
and  conjunction  thet  {thcet)  ? Even  when  words 
as  distinct  happen  to  be  sounded  alike  (as  rite, 
norite,  right,  ivright).  Prof.  Newman  has  well 
insisted  that  it  is  simple  barbarism  to  allow  their 
spellings  to  lazily  merge  together  ; but  in  this 
case  no  Englishman  ever  sounds  the  two  alike, 
nor,  I suppose,  any  American,  as  we  never  find 
the  demonstrative  turned  into  thet.  Whoever  is 
given  Psalm  cxxxix.  14,  to  read  unwarily, 
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be  found,  after  mispronouncing  the  that  as  if 
it  stood  for  th(et,  to  go  back  and  correct  himself, 
■ showing  at  once  that  not  he,  but  the  printer,  has 
been  made  to  shift  barbarously  with  but  one  spell- 
I ing  for  two  words,  as  distinct  now  as  they  were 
I with  Ulphilas.  Though  we  make  no  audible 
difference  between  the  relative  and  conjunction, 
I we  might  follow  the  example  set  in  the  last 
I century  by  those  who  first  difierentiated  than  and 
then,  by  using  thet  and  thit  (undistinguishable 
I when  not  accented),  e in  the  form  related  to  then, 

I thence,  there,  and  i in  the  synonym  for  which, 

I connected  also  with  this.  E.  L.  G. 

P.  Krr  (4‘>>  S.  ii.  102,  165  ; 5‘'‘  S.  vii.  113, 

I 299). — Under  this  heading  I furnished  a few 
j jottings  about  “ P.  K.,”  claiming  for  him  this  ; — 

I “ AOrOIMAXIA,  or  the  Conquest  of  Eloquence,  con- 
I taining  two  witty  orations,  the  first  spoke  by  Ajax,  tlie 
second  by  Ulisses,  wlien  they  contested  for  Achilles’ 

I Armour,  before  the  nobles  of  Greece,  a little  before  the 
I overthrow  of  Troy,  as  they  may  be  read,  Ovid  Met. 
j Lib.  13.  Very  delectable  and  Necessary  for  Statesmen, 

, Judges,  Magistrates,  Ofllcers  of  IVar,  &c.,  to  read,  and 
I know  how  wrong  information  guided  with  Eloquence 
I inav  pervert  Justice,  and  so  learn  to  avoid  the  giving  of 
I rash  Sentence  in  any  case  or  cause.  By  P.  K.”  Lond. 
12mo.  pp.  32,  1690. 

In  Lowndes  it  is  given  to  P.  Kirk ; the  suffi- 
cient grounds  upon  which  I now  again  assign  it  to 
Ker  are,  that  I have  lately  acquired  a copy  of  his 
Grand  Politician,  with  dedication  signed  “ Pat. 
Ker,”  bound  up  with  which  I find  The  Conquest  of 
Eloquence,  an  appropriate  companion  to  Forbes’s 
burlesque,  Ajax,  his  Speech  to  the  Grecian  Knabbs. 

J.  0. 

“ Hayward  ” or  “ Hetw'arden  ” (S***  S.  xii. 
31,  197,  256). — Apropos  of  the  death  of  Eichard 
Stevens,  formerly  hayward  of  the  open  fields  at 
Upper  Hey  ford,  I extract  the  following  from 
Kennett’s  Parochial  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  300 : — 

“ Old  Simon  Bransdon,  of  Winterborne  Bassett,  in 
AVilts,  had  been  parish  clerk  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  was  afterwards  heywerd  [so  spelt]  of  the  town  ; he 
i was  wont  in  the  summer-time  to  leave  his  oxen  in  the 
field  and  go  to  church  and  pray  to  St.  Catherine,  the 
j tutelar  saint  of  the  church ; and  when  he  returned,  if  any 
; of  his  herd  were  stung  with  the  gadfly  and  ran  away, 
i he  would  run  after  them  and  cry  out,  ‘ Pray,  good  St. 
Gatherine  of  Winterborne,  stay  my  oxen  ; pray,  good  St. 
Catherine,  stay  my  oxen.’  ” 

William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

Naval  Duel  S.  ii.  467,  522). — The  engrav- 
ing alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  representing 
the  engagement  between  the  Quebec  and  the 
Surveillante,  is  a very  spirited  one.  The  com- 
panion engraving  is  the  “ Serapis  engaging  the 
Bon  Homme  Eichard.”  These  celebrated  actions 
took  place  within  a few  days  of  each  other, 
the  one  on  Oct.  6,  and  the  other  on  Se'pt.  23, 
3.779.  As  it  has  been  observed,  George  III. 


created  the  son  of  the  gallant  Gapt.  Farmer, 
who  had  commanded  the  Quebec,  a baronet.  He 
was  then  a boy  and  serving  as  a midshipman. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“The  good  old  cause”  (b*”  S.  ii.  306,  437, 
478). — I send  a passage  from  Swift,  where  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions  about  what  is  meant  by 
the  phrase  : — 

“Dick,  thou  ’rt  resolv’d,  as  I am  told. 

Some  strange  arcana  to  unfold, 

And,  with  the  help  of  Buckley’s  pen. 

To  vamp  Ihe  good  old  cause  again  : 

Which  thou  (such  Burnet’s  shrewd  advice  is) 

Must  furbish  up,  and  nickname  Crisis.”* 

Lines  addressed  Ig  Sxoifl  to  liickard  Steele,  1714. f 

L.  H.  T.  must  excuse  me  if  I cannot  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  the  Puritans  were  “ believed  to 
be  profligate  men.”  They  were  sometimes  said  to 
be,  but  without  much  proof.  Like  most  very  good 
people,  they  were  often  very  aggravating,  but  we 
are  under  a great  debt  to  them,  nevertheless. 
Not  having  Croke’s  Three  Ordeals,  I can  give 
only  a guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
quoted,  but  should  think  “good  old  cause  ” there 
may  mean  love,  trickery  of  women,  or  many  other 
things  than  the  profligacy  of  the  Puritans.  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  a well-sounding 
phrase,  when  once  it  becomes  well  known,  is 
applied  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  often  in  a sense 
directly  opposed  to  that  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  convey.  E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Sentence  for  High  Treason  (6***  S.  i. 
431,  476  ; ii.  269,  523).  — Shakespeare  puts 
“ drawn  ” and  “ hanged  ” in  the  first  place  alter- 
nately : — 

“ Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  ! 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  ! 

And  quarter’d  in  her  heart!  he  doth  espy 
Himself  love’s  traitor  : This  is  pity  now, 

That  hang’d,  and  drawn,  and  quarter’d,  there  should  be. 

In  such  a love,  so  vile  a lout  as  he.” 

King  John,  II.  ii. 

W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith. 

Temple. 

“ Bougaios,”  LXX.,  Esther  hi.  1 (6‘»  S.  iii. 
186).— The  best  explanation  seems  to  be  that  of 
Grotius,  given  in  Schleusner’s  Lexicon  on  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  that  it  is  another  form  of  /3ayuas,  a 
Persian  word  which  = euvouxos-  It  had  come  to 
be  employed  for  a courtier  generally. 

F.  St.  j.  T. 

“Bilwise  and  Polmad”  (6‘'‘  S.  iii.  89). — The 
first  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  A.-S.  bile- 
wit,  bil-tcit,  innocent,  simple,  and  the  second  to 

* Steele  was  a Whig  and  Hanoverite.  He  wag 

expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  writing  the  Crisis, 
in  which  he  said  the  Protestant  cause  was  in  danger. 

f Swift  had  turned  Tory  in  1710. 
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be  a compound  of  and  mad.  The 

meaning  then  will  be  that  the  Romans,  in  devoting 
themselves  so  much  to  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  were  unwise  and  aftected  with  a mad- 
ness of  the  brain.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (e***  S.  iii.  209). — 

“ Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  deep  in  algebra  and 
fluxions,  could  not  readily  make  up  a common  account; 
and  whilst  he  was  Master  of  the  Mint  had  to  get  some- 
body to  make  up  the  accounts  for  him.” 

The  above  appears  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes,  and 
Pope  is  given  as  the  authority.  Macaulay  fully 
refutes  this  “ childish  talk,”  as  he  calls  it.  (See 
History  of  England,  chap,  xxii.) 

Wm.  H.  Peet. 

The  Parentage  of  Archbishop  Rotherham  : 
Hasted  on  Archbishop  Rotherham  (5^’'  S.  vii. 
1.39,  158,  292,  330,  375,  416,  470,  490,  509;  viii. 
29,  79,  370,  389,  410;  ix.  37,  369,  .391).— In  the 
discussion  which  has  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  on 
Archbishop  Rotherham,  Mr.  Scott  cited  Hasted 
as  authority  for  the  allegation,  made  in  Memorials 
of  Scott  of  Scotshall,  that  this  prelate  was  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Scott.  I now  find,  to  my  very  great 
surprise,  that  Hasted  says  the  exact  contrary,  and 
positively  goes  out  of  his  way  to  stamp  this  belief 
as  a family  delusion.  In  order  to  save  the  trouble 
of  reference,  I quote  Mr.  Scott’s  exact  words, 
and  then  add  Hasted’s  remarks.  First,  Mr. 
Scott  : — 

“ 3.  Hasted,  Kentish  historian,  makes  him  son  of  Sir 
John  Scotte,  of  Scotshall.” — JOi  g.  yii.  331. 

“Mr.  Vincknt  has  proved,  however,  looking  to  dates, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  Sir  John  Scott, 
as  I,  following  in  the  wake  of  Hasted,  Berry,  and  others, 
have  asserted  in  the  Scotshall  pedigree.”— 5‘i'  S.  viii.  410. 

Now  Hasted  : — 

“The  pedigree,  in  the  possession  of  this  family,  makes 
Thomas  Scott  alias  Rotheram,  Archbishop  of  York,  &c., 
to  be  a younger  brother  of  William  ;*  but  he  was  son  of 
a Sir  Thomas  Rotheram,  Knt.,  and  no  relation  to  this 
family.  See  Willis’s  Cath.,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  and  Wood’s 
Ath.,  vol.  i.  p.  641.” — History  of  Kent,  iii.  292,  note  (1) 
appended  to  note  (s). 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

Tennyson’s  “Ballads,  and  other  Poems” 
(6‘**  S.  iii.  85,  158,  217).  — Great  Odds  at  Sea  isnot 
from  the  same  hand  as  The  Revenge,  and  I should 
have  thought  such  a supposition  inconceivable 
had  it  not  been  put  forward  in  your  last  number. 
Great  Odds  at  Sea  is  but  another  title  for  W.  J. 
Linton’s  admirable  poem  Grenville’s  Last  Fight, 
■which  appears  in  the  volume  called  Glaribel  and 
other  Poems  (1865),  in  a group  of  three  poems 
bearing  the  sub-title  Three  Englishmen.  In 
reprinting  the  poem  in  this  volume  the  poet 

* William  Scott,  found  to  be  son  and  heir  of  Sir 

John  Scott  (Inq.  1 Hen.  VHI.,  No.  142). 


added  three  lines  at  the  end,  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  version  of  All  the  Year  Round : — 

“ I have  some  strength  left.  I will  hence  to  sail 

With  Master  Davis.  Home  is  very  calm  ; 

But  Honour  rideth  on  the  crested  wave.” 

A sentiment  like  enough  to  that  of  the  Laureate’s- 
Ulysses,  bub  verses  as  unlike  'I’ennyson’s  as  any- 
thing can  well  be.  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

“Zoedone”  (6^'’  S.  iii.  89). — I should  imagine 
that  the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
Z6-ed5ne,  in  four  syllables,  the  accent  being  on 
the  second,  which  should  also  be  aspirated.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (onf 
(life)  and  lySoio)  (pleasure),  the  inventor  of  this 
“ pick-me-up  ” having,  in  his  own  opinion,  dis- 
covered the  answer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock’s  book. 
Is  Life  worth  Living  ? and  putting  to  a practical 
test  the  suggestion  (I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Burnand’s), 

“ It  depends  on  the  liver.” 

It  is  no  douht  a great  relief  to  some  of  our 
friends  of  the  genus  “ used  up”  to  hear  that  there 
is,  after  all,  “ pleasure  in  life,”  and  that  it  can  be 
purchased  for  a moderate  sum  from  all  respectable 
grocers  ! At  the  same  time  I should  like  to  enter 
a protest  against  the  cruel  manner  in  which  Greek 
and  Latin  are  twisted  and  wrenched — entirely  out 
of  all  shape  in  many  instances — to  suit  the  fancies 
of  this  age  of  advertising,  not  only  in  the  spelling, 
but  in  the  truly  marvellous  pronunciation  which 
the  coined  words  suffer  at  the  hands  (or,  I should 
say,  the  mouths)  of  the  vulgar  counter-jumpers 
who,  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  cannot  “ tongue 
them  correctly.  A little  learning  is  a dangerous 
thing.  Fred.  W.  Jot,  M.A. 

Crakeball,  Bedale. 

To  arrive  at  the  correct  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  its  probable 
derivation.  Three  of  these  may  be  given  : (1) 
(torj,  life,  and  eStov  (aor.  of  diSw/xt),  I give  ; (2) 
(wij,  life,  and  ■ySovy,  pleasure  ; (3)  life,  and 
donum,  gift.  As  to  (3),  a chemist  in  Leicester  has 
lately  brought  out  a non-intoxicating  drink,  which 
he  names  “ vitie  donum.”  This  suggests  for 
zoedone  the  mongrel  origin  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
Not  to  dwell  on  (2),  the  better  derivation  would 
be  from  (1)  if  there  really  be  healthful,  life-giving, 
phosphates  in  the  composition,  as  there  are  said 
to  be.  Thus  the  pronunciation  pretty  clearly 
seems  to  be  trisyllabic,  viz.,  z6-e-d6hn. 

George  Salt,  M.A. 

Woodhouse  Eaves,  Loughborough. 

Lenton,  CO.  Notts  (6‘''S.iii.  87). — FI.  Edmunds 
has  : — 

“ Len,  Lena,  Leen,  E.,  land  held  in  fee  (Spelman)  or 

farmed  out Len-ham  (Kent),  the  home  on  the  farm, 

i.e.,  the  tenant’s  dwelling;  Len-ton  (Notts),  the  town  on 
the  farm.” — Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places, 
Lon.,  1872,  p.  241. 

Ed.  Marshall. 
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Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6‘**  S.  iii. 
209).— 

" Beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.” 

In  Tennyson’s  “ Guinevere,"  Idylls  of  the  King, 
vol.  vii.  (Cabinet  Edition,  1875).  Hester  Pengelly. 

“ Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells.” 

Cowper'a  Tasf,  “ The  Garden,”  I.  189. 

G.  P.  S.  E. 

“ Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit,”  &c. 
Cowper’s  Tasi,  opening  of  bk.  ii.,  “ The  Timepiece.” 

D.  B.  Brighiwell. 

" For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago.” 

Wordsworth,  The  Solitary  Reaper. 

John  Wilson. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ha. 

History  of  the  English  People. — Vol.  IV.  The  Revolution. 
Modern,  England.  By  j.  R.  Green,  M.A.  (Macmillan 
&Co.) 

“ Exegi  monumentum  ” may  now  be  Mr.  Green's  language. 
Yet  we  find  his  activity  by  no  means  slackened,  and  we 
1 have  probably  a good  deni  still  in  store  for  us  from  his 
pen.  The  last  portion  of  his  History  of  the  English  People 
seems,  however,  to  use  a familiar  expression,  to  have 
I been  somewhat  "rushed.”  We  fancy  that  either  the 
author  was  less  in  sympathy  with  this  part  of  his  work, 
or  that,  as  it  drew  to  a close,  his  undertaking  weighed 
! upon  him  as  it  had  not  done  in  the  full  freshness  of  the 

■ zest  inspired  by  its  commencement.  More  than  a hun- 
I dred  pages  of  the  last  volume  are  occupied  by  the  index 
I to  the  entire  work.  We  do  not  complain,  of  course,  of 
; this  fulness  of  index  ; few  bonks  require  it  more.  But. 

I for  practical  purposes,  the  History  might  almost  as  well 
{ have  ended  with  the  accession  <if  George  III.  Mr. 

Green’s  Short  Historyha.i\  briefly  but  graphically  sketched 
. the  last  part,  down  to  1815,  and  Mr.  Spencer  AValpole 
I had,  in  his  History,  nominally  commencing  with  1815, 
j covered  the  same  ground  in  considerable  detail  and 
ifrom  a very  similar  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  purely 
j dynastic  treatment  formerly  in  vogue.  There  are,  we 
•think,  few  passages  in  the  last  volume  where  Mr.  Green 
• has  been  so  roused  as  he  was  in  his  description  of  the 
I fall  of  Hampden  in  the  preceding  volume.  But  the  few 
I words  in  which,  at  p.  72,  he  sketches  the  aroused  energy 
I of  dying  William  of  Orange,  ‘‘when  his  bfe-work  seemed 
, undone,”  bring  out  into  vivid  relief  both  the  man  and 
; the  times,  so  that  they  will  not  fade  easily  from  the 
reader’s  memory.  And  those  who  widi  to  understand 
I -something  of  the  complicated  causes  which  have  tended 
to  bring  about  the  present  position  in  Ireland,  will  do 
I well  to  study  the  description  at  pp.  264-5  of  the  state  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  the  Iiish  people  at  the  time  of 
the  Union.  Mr.  Green’s  language  is  very  strong,  but 
' existing  circumstances  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  not  too 
I strong.  In  any  case  there  would  be  small  hope  for 
I future  peace  if  the  historian  were  not  amongst  us  to 

■ raise  a voice  of  warning,  by  pointing  out  the  rocks  upon 
I which  we  have  split  in  the  past.  Nor  is  the  usefulness 
I of  his  office  confined  to  the  past.  There  are  rocks 
; ahead,  of  which  Mr.  Green  is  no  less  aware,  and  which 
I lie  equally  does  his  best  to  mark  for  our  avoidance.  On 

taking  note  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  Mr. 
j Green’s  History,  we  have  never  shut  our  eyes  to  what 
I we  considered  his  shortcomings.  But  we  should  do  less 
■ I than  justice  to  his  work  as  a whole  did  we  not  express 
. I -our  opinion  that  it  gives  him  a place  specially  his  own 
I in  the  school  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  latest  develop- 


mente.  And  the  final  impression  left  upon  us  is  that 
Mr.  Green  has  always  desired  to  be,  as  an  historian  an 
upholder  of  the  constitutional  freedom  and  constitutional 
progress  of  the  English  people. 

English  Men  of  Letters.—Dryden.  By  G.  Salntsbury. 

(Macmillan  k,  Co.) 

There  are  two  ways  of  writing  a biography.  One — the 
more  popular — is  to  work  up  the  personage,  and  then 
read  round  him  for  a backpound  ; the  other  is  to  study 
the  time,  and  detach  from  it  the  figure  concerning  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  speak.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  lectures  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution will  not  require  to  be  told  that  he  has  chosen 
the  latter  method.  If  the  present  sketch  suggests  any- 
thing it  is  that  he  could  speak  as  readily  of  Dryden’a 
time  as  of  Dryden  himself.  But  he  is  too  good  an  artist 
not  to  keep  closely  to  his  theme,  and  though  in  the 
lectures  he  took  a somewhat  larger  latitude,  in  this 
volume  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  Dryden.  Of  the 
poet’s  life  there  is  notoriously  but  little  to  say,  and  that 
little  is  further  curtailed  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
biographer  has  a wholesome  antipathy  to  scundals  of  the 
“ Mulberry  Garden  ” type.  What  is  to  be  said,  however, 
Mr.  Saintshury  says  admirably,  and  his  local  inquiries 
lend  a pleasant  freshness  to  his  facts.  But  he  is  mani- 
festly most  at  ease  in  the  purely  critical  part  of  his  task. 
We  doubt  if  Dryden’s  system  of  versification  has  ever 
received  so  thorough  an  examination  as  it  does  in  these 
pages,  while  the  chapters  relating  to  his  Satires  and  the 
disputed  question  of  his  conversion,  as  well  as  some 
other  passages  in  which  his  biographer’s  argumentative 
or  analytic  faculty  is  stirred  into  vigorous  expression, 
strike  us  as  models  of  what  such  discussions  ought  to 
be.  And  we  must  frankly  record  our  admiration  for  the 
good  taste  with  which  this  book  is  written.  Nowadays, 
when  so  much  criticism — even  in  critical  high  places — 
is  disfigured  by  hyperbole  and  affectation,  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  a writer  who  can  be  sympathetic  without  excite- 
ment, and  judicial  without  abusiveness.  " Le  style  tem- 
pere  seul  est  classique,”  says  Joubert;  and  Mr.  Saints- 
bury’s style  is  eminently  temperate. 

System  of  ShcJcespeare's  Dramas.  By  D.  J.  Snider.  (St. 

Louis,  .Jones  k Co. ; London,  Triibner  k Co.) 

Mr.  Snider  is  aware  that  his  attempt  to  systematize  the 
Sbakspearean  drama  has  a dangerous  tendency  to  dull 
the  appreciation  of  beauty.  But  he  urges  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  thinker  of  his 
own  or  any  age  wrote  without  thought  or  plan,  and  was, 
in  fact,  an  unthinking  prodigy.  As  the  basis  of  his 
system,  he  has  framed  a philosophy  which  he  applies 
with  great  ingenuity  as  the  key  to  the  various  dramas. 
At  the  same  time  he  does  not  profess  to  distinguish 
between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  procedure  of 
Shakspeare,  or  to  determine  what  portions  of  his 
dramas  bear  traces  of  any  formulated  abstract  theories. 
A bare  outline  of  Mr.  Snider’s  scheme  does  it  but  scant 
justice.  The  ethical  world,  or  the  principles  of  human 
action,  in  which  the  Shakspearean  drama  moves,  can 
be  arranged  in  a scale  of  value  gradually  ascending  from 
the  lowest  element,  appetite.  This  hierarchy  of  principle 
is  divided  into  the  positive  and  negative  world,  and  the 
former  is  subdivided  into  the  institutional  and  the  moral. 
The  institutional  includes  the  principles  of  property, 
family,  and  the  state ; the  moral  comprises  the  law  of 
conscience.  It  is  from  the  collision  of  these  principles 
that  the  drama  derives  its  activity  and  its  movement, 
and  each  play  illustrates  some  one  or  more  of  these 
principles  in  conflict.  Thus  the  love  of  two  persons  of 
opposite  sexes  impels  them  to  that  principle  of  unity 
which  underlies  the  institution  of  family.  Some  other 
principle  collides  with  this,  creates  an  obstacle,  impedes 
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or  destroys  tlieir  unity.  Or,  again,  a man  is  divided 
between  bis  sense  of  duty  and  his  love  of  family,  and 
thus  the  moral  collides  with  the  institutional  principles. 
Or  nationality,  which  is  the  principle  underlying  the 
institution  of  state,  collides  with  another  nationality  or 
state,  and  to  this  subject  Shakspeare  devotes  a part  of 
his  historical  drama.  The  negative  side  of  the  ethical 
world  creates  villains,  like  Kichard  III.,  who  embody 
the  destructive  principle,  and  assail  all  other  pi  inciples, 
moral  or  institutional.  This  analysis  gives  the  three 
sets  of  characters,  each  capable  of  infinite  variety,  the 
institutional,  the  moral,  and  the  negative  persons.  The 
first  point  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  is.  What  is  the 
ethical  principle  of  the  drama?  Having  attained  the 
conception  of  the  dramatic  character,  Mr.  Snider  pro- 
ceeds to  discover  the  structure  and  the  movement  of  the 
play.  This  is  the  method  which  he  apjdies  to  the  whole 
of  Shakspeare’s  dramas, beginning  with  “the  legendary,” 
and  concluding  with  “the  historical.”  Whatever  may 
be  the  value  ot  his  philosophical  theory,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Mr.  Snider  displays  considerable  originality 
and  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  his  subject. 

Fatisl.  From  the  German  of  Goethe.  By  T.  B.  Webb, 
Q.C.,  &c.  (Dublin,  Hodges,  Figgis  & Co.;  London, 
Longmans  & Co.) 

Goethe’s  Faust  is  a literary  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  will  never  cease  to  exercise  and  to  stimulate 
liuman  ingenuity.  Nor  does  it  present  less  difficulty  or 
less  attraction  to  the  translator  than  to  the  commentator. 
Forty  attempts,  Mr.  Webb  tells  us,  have  already  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  poem  in  an  English  form,  yet 
none  of  these  has  been  entirely  successful.  Mr. 
AVebb’s  translation  is  meritorious  from  its  fidelity  and 
its  rythmical  excellence,  but  he  has  not,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  “ converted  the  German  masterpiece  into  an 
English  poem.”  He  has  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to 
the  original,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  his  good 
intentions  deserve  all  praise.  His  theory  ot  translation 
will  alone  place  his  Faust  far  above  those  versions 
ivhich  are  mere  paraphrases  of  the  original.  Some  idea 
irf  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  producing  an  accurate 
irhymed  version  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of 
English  words  which  he  has  coined,  as  well  as  from  the 
occasional  lapses,  which  detract  considerably  from  the 
merit  of  his  performance.  His  intuitive  sympathy  with 
his  author,  and  his  careful  study  of  the  poem,  render  his 
introduction  and  his  notes  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
his  work.  iVIany  of  his  remarks  are  extremely  sugges- 
tive, and  deserve  careful  attention.  His  theory,  for 
instance,  of  the  chronology  of  Faust,  though  difficulties 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  its  complete  acceptance,  is  most 
ingenious,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  the  dramatic 
structure  of  the  poem. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Second 
Series,  Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  (Triibner  & Go.) 

This  part,  which  has  lately  been  issued  to  members, 
uontains  a varied  store  of  papers,  several  of  which  are 
not  only  of  high  interest  in  themselves,  but  also  very 
apposite  to  questions  of  the  day.  Capt.  Burton  leads  off 
with  a discussion  of  the  ethnology  of  modern  Midian, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  contributes  much  matter  of 
value  to  the  student  of  primitive  society  and  of  folk-lore. 
In  modern  Midian,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  and,  we  may  add, 
jn  modern  Britain,  the  owl’s  cry  is  a presage  of  death. 
Dr.  AValdstein  takes  us  to  classic  Hellcs,  and  argues 
with  considerable  force  for  the  attribution  to  the  only 
Praxiteles  known  to  fame  of  the  Heimes  with  the 
Dionysos-child,  found  in  the  Heraion  at  Olympia.  Dr. 
AValdstein’s  paper  contains  a striking  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a tone  of  pessimistic  sadness  underlying  the 
work  of  the  great  Hellenic  sculptor,  which  is  well  worth 


reading,  were  it  only  as  a remarkable  specimen  of  mastery 
of  English  by  a foreign  writer.  The  Society’s  delegate 
at  the  Paris  International  Literary  Congress,  Mr.  C.  H.  E. 
Carmichael,  M.A  , gives  an  account  of  the  meeting  out 
of  which  arose  the  International  Literary  Association, 
and  over  which  A'^ictor  Hugo  and  Edmond  About  presided! 

Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Enylish  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Literary  Association.  Read 
at  the  Lisbon  Congress,  1880.  (Offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  the  Chairman  of  the  English 
Committee,  has  here  compressed  into  a small  space  a 
good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
copyright  question  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon  Congress,, 
which  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
movement  promoted  by  the  Association.  The  next  Con- 
gress is  to  be  held  at  Vienna,  in  September, 


There  will  shortly  be  issued,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Vol.  VII.  (1654)  of  Calendar  of 
Slate  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  durino  the  Commonwealth,. 
edited  by  Mrs.  Everett  Green  ; and  Vol.  II.  of  Registrum 
Mahneshuriense : ike  Jlegister  of  Malmeshury  Alley, 
edited  by  the  late  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A. 


i^ottrcS  to  Carrf^p0iiUrnts;. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Bubm. — AVe  are  obliged  by  your  courtesy,  and  have 
been  amused  by  the  cutting.  It  is,  however,  only  a fresh 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  error  is  deathless. 

No  claim  could  possibly  be  substantiated  to  the  peerage 
in  question  by  an  heir  of  line,  the  title  being,  both  at  its 
creation  and  on  each  parliamentary  settlement  of  its 
devolution,  limited  to  heirs  male.  And  the  supposed 
Utah  claimant  is,  on  his  own  statement,  not  an  heir  malp 
at  ail,  still  less  the  heir  male  who  now  enjoys  the  title. 

E.  R.— Have  you  consulted  Sir  Sibbald  Scott’s  British 
A rmyl  The  word  is  not  in  Johnson  nor  in  Skeat. 
AVebster  gives  it,  but  without  any  suggestion  as  to  its 
derivation.  May  it  not  be  a corrupted  form  of  “ ex- 
empt,” derived  from  the  French  ? | 

A.  E.  Dowling.- — For  Peninsular  and  AVaterloo  medals-  j 
see  “N.  & Q.,”  6th  s.  i.  47,  98,  136,  217,  235,  336,378,  j 
396,  438,  458,  498 ; ii.  17.  You  would  also  very  likely  , 
find  some  information  in  Sir  Sibbald  Scott’s  British  j 
Army. 

Guardian. — AVe  should  say  that  the  word  has  become 
thoroughly  Anglicized  ; but  write  to  Dr.  Murray,  Mill 
Hill,  N.A?.,  on  the  subject. 

Restoration  and  Repair  op  Choice  Old  Books. — 

J.  F.  P.  suggests  Mr.  Aston,  A’inegar  Yard,  Catherine 
Street,  Strand,  and  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand.  J.  D.  recommends  Mr.  T.  Morris,  35,  North- 
ampton Road,  Clerkenwell. 

C.  S.  (“  Dumbfoundered  ” or  “ Dumbfounded  ”), — See 
“ N.  & (i.,”  4th  s.  X.  451.  523 ; xi.  41, 

T.  R. — Attributed  to  Napoleon  I. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries”’ — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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' THE  ARMS  OF  COLONIAL  AND  MISSIONARY 
BISHOPRICS. 

I have  sought  in  vain  for  a record  of  the  arms 
assigned  to  the  colonial  and  missionary  bishoprics 
— now  numbering  no  less  than  seventy — that  have 
sprung  from  the  mother  Church  of  England.  Of 
1 these  I have  identified,  with  more  or  less  accuracy, 

' some  fifty-nine,  being  indebted  for  my  informa- 
tion thus  far  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wyon,  the 
engraver  ; to  Burke’s  Peerage  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  arms  are  given  ; and  to  the  Clergyman’s 
Almanac,  where  the  engraver’s  intentions  in 
regard  to  colours  are  often  enigmatical.  I append 
the  roll  of  the  sees  with  their  respective  arms  so 
far  as  ascertained,  and  trust,  by  the  kindly  aid  of 
your  correspondents,  to  see  a corrected  and  per- 
fected list  put  on  record  in  your  columns. 

! 1.  Nova  Scotia,  founded  1787. — Or,  a holy  or  paschal 

I lamb  passant  ppr.;  on  a chief  az.  a pastoral  staff  in  bend 
I dexter  surmounted  by  a key  in  bend  sinister  arg. 

2.  Qmhec,  1793. — Gu.,  a lion  of  England,  holding  in 
the  dexter  fore-paw  a key,  erect,  arg.;  on  a chief  wavy 
az.  an  open  book  with  clasps,  also  ppr.,  surmounted  of  a 
crosier  gold ; a canton  of  the  second  charged  with  the 
cross  of  St.  George  between  four  crosses  patee  fiohee  aa. 
(t  arras  of  the  first  bishop). 

3.  Calcutta,  1814. — Gu.,  a pastoral  staff  in  bend  or, 
headed  arg.,  surmounted  of  an  open  book  ppr.;  on  a chief 


indented  erm.  two  palm  branches  in  saltire  vert  sur- 
mounted of  a mitre  of  the  second. 

4.  Jamaica,  1824. — 'Gu,,  a pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter 
surmounted  by  a key  in  bend  sinister,  over  all  an  open 
book  or  Bible,  in  chief  a lion  passant  guardant,  all  or; 
from  the  base  a pine-apple  growing  ppr. 

5.  Barbados  and  Windward  Islands,  1824. — Az.,  a 
pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter  surmounted  by  a key  in 
bend  sinister  or ; in  chief  an  imperial  crown  ppr.,  in 
base  a mullet  of  eight  points  arg. 

6.  Madras,  1835. — Arg.,  on  a mount  vert  in  front  of  a 
banyan  tree  a kid  on  the  dexter  couchant,  looking  to- 
wards the  sinister,  and  on  the  sinister  a leopard 
couchant  guardant,  all  ppr.;  a chief  az.,  thereon  a dove 
rising,  in  the  beak  an  olive  branch,  also  ppr.,  between 
two  crosses  patee  or. 

7.  Australia  (now  Sydney),  1836. — Az.,  four  estoiles 
of  eight  points  in  cross  arg.,  representing  the  Crux 
Australis,  or  principal  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

8.  Bombay,  1837. — Sa.,  a key  in  bend  sinister  sur- 
mounted by  a pastoral  staff  in  saltire,  between  two 
Eastern  crowns  in  pale  or. 

9.  Toronto,  1839. — Az.,  a pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter 
surmounted  by  a key  in  bend  sinister  or,  between  an 
imperial  crown ; in  chief  two  open  books  in  fesse  ppr., 
and  a dove  rising  in  base  arg.,  holding  in  the  beak  an 
olive  branch  vert. 

10.  Newfoundland,  1839. — Arg.,  on  a cross  between 
four  crosses  patee  gu.  an  imperial  crown  ppr.;  on  a 
chief  az.  a paschal  lamb,  also  ppr. 

11.  New  Zealand  (now  Auckland),  1841. — Az.,  three 
mullets  of  eight  points,  one  and  two,  arg. 

12.  Tasmania,  1842. — Az.,  a pastoral  staff  in  Bend 
dexter  surmounting  a key  in  bend  sinister  or,  betrveen 
four  mullets  of  eight  points  arg.,  the  stars  representing 
the  Crux  Australis. 

13.  Antigua,  1842. — Arg.,  a passion  cross  gu.,  on  the 
dexter  side  a serpent  erect  and  wavy  vert,  looking 
towards  the  sinister,  and  on  the  sinister  side  a dove 
holding  in  the  beak  an  olive  branch,  all  ppr. ; on  a chief 
of  the  second  a pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter  surmounted 
by  a key  in  bend  sinister,  the  ward  upwards,  or,  and  in 
the  centre  chief  point  an  imperial  crown  ppr. 

14.  Ouiana,  1842. — Arg.,  a cross  az.,  charged  in  the 
centre  with  a passion  cross  or ; on  a chief  gu.  a lion 
passant  guardant,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a pastoral 
staff  erect,  all  of  the  third. 

15.  Gibraltar,  1842. — Arg.,  in  base,  rising  out  of  waves 
of  the  sea,  a rock  ppr.,  thereon  a lion  guardant  or, 
supporting  a passion  cross  erect  gu. ; on  a chief  engrailed 
of  the  last  a pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter  and  a key  in 
bend  sinister  or,  surmounted  by  a Maltese  cross  arg,, 
fimbriated  gold. 

16.  Fredericton,  1845. — Gu.,  a pastoral  staff  in  pale 
surmounted  by  two  keys  in  saltire  arg.;  on  a chief  or  a 
paschal  lamb  passant  ppr. 

17.  Colombo,  1845. — Arg.,  a passion  cross  gu.,  the  base 
thereof  enfiled  with  a serpent  nowed  ppr.;  on  a chief  az. 
a dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  volant  to  the 
dexter,  ppr. 

18.  Jerusalem,  1846.— Arg.,  the  Hebrew  words  signify- 
ing “ Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem”  in  semicircle  sa., 
between  in  chief  two  stars  of  eight  points,  and  in  base  a 
dove  rising  with  olive  branch  in  beak;  a chief  per  pale 
gu.  and  or  ; on  the  dexter  a lion  of  England,  and  on  the 
sinister  the  eagle  of  Prussia. 

19.  Cafe  Town,  1847.— Quarterly  az.  and  sa.,  on  a 
cross  or  an  anchor  sa. ; 1 and  4,  a lion  rampant^  arg. ; 
2 and  3,  three  crowns  in  pale  or;  in  the  honour  point  an 
inescutcheon  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  founder. 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  to  wit  quarterly,  1 and  4,  arg., 
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a stag’s  head  couped  gu.,  between  the  attires  a pheon 
az.,  Ml  within  a bordure  embattled  of  the  last;*  2 and  3, 
az.!  two  bars  or,  on  each  three  martlets  gu. 

20.  Newcastle,  1847.— Gu.,  a pastoral  staff  erect  in 
pale  enfiled  with  a crown  or;  a bordure  sa.  billettee  of 
the  second. 

21.  Melbourne,  1847.— Az.,  on  a chevron  arg.,  between 
in  dexter  chief  a pastoral  staff  erect  in  pale,  and  in 
sinister  chief  a palmer’s  scrip  or  wallet  dependent  from 
a palmer’s  staff,  and  in  base  four  stars  of  eight  points  in 
cross  of  the  second,  an  open  book  or  Bible. 

22.  Adelaide,  1847. — Arg.,  on  a cross  gu.,  between  four 

estoiles  a pastoral  staff  erect  in  pale  enfiling  a 

mitre. 

23.  Victoria  {now  South  China),  1849. — A pastoral 
staff  in  bend  dexter  surmounted  by  a key  in  bend  sinister, 
thereon  an  open  book  or  Bible ; in  chief  a celestial 
crown,  in  base  an  escallop,  all  arg. 

24.  Rupert's  Land,  1849. — Erin.,  a cross  gu. ; on  a 
chief  az.  a pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter  or,  surmounted 
by  an  open  book  arg. 

25.  Montreal,  1850. — Az.,  a pastoral  staff  in  bend 
dexter  surmounted  by  a key  in  bend  sinister,  thereon  an 
open  book  or  Bible ; in  chief  a mullet  of  six  points,  in 
base  an  anchor  erect,  all  arg. 

26.  Sierra  Leone,  1850. — Arg.,  on  a mount  issuing  from 
the  base  a lion  couchant  in  front  of  the  mountain  of 
Sierra  Leone;  on  a chief  gu.  two  trumpets  in  saltire  arg. 

27.  Grahamstown,  1853.— Az.,  a saltire  or,  over  all  an 
anchor  erect  in  pale. 

28.  Mauritius,  1854. — Barry  wavy  of  ten  arg.  and  az., 
a pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter  surmounted  by  a key  in 

bend  sinister,  thereon  an  open  book  or  Bible  ; in 

chief  a celestial  crown , in  base  an  anchor. 

29.  Labuan,  1855. — Or,  a cross  per  pale  gu.  and  sa.  [a 
variation  of  the  family  arms  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak]. 

30.  Christ  Church,  N.Z.,  1856. — Az.,  on  a cross  arg.  a 
Roman  text  “ X ” and  in  chief  a small  text  “i  ” gu. ; in 
the  dexter  canton  three  mullets  of  eight  points,  one  and 
two,  of  the  second. 

31.  I^erth,  1857.— Az.,  two  pastoral  staves  in  saltire, 
the  dexter  surmounting  the  sinister,  arg.,  between  four 
mullets  of  eight  points  pierced  and  irradiated,  in  cross, 
or. 

32.  Huron,  1857. — Gu.,  two  swords  in  saltire  arg., 
hilts  and  pommels,  in  base,  or;  in  chief  an  imperial 
crown  ppr. 

33.  Wellington,  1858. — Arg.,  a cross  gu. ; on  the  first 
quarter,  az.,  three  mullets  of  eight  points,  one  and  two, 
of  the  field. 

34.  Nelson,  N.Z.,  1858. — Or,  a Calvary  cross  az. ; on  a 
canton  of  the  second  three  mullets  of  six  points,  one  and 
two,  arg. 

35.  Waiapu,  1858. — Az.,  a saltire  arg.;  on  a canton  of 
the  field  three  stars  of  eight  points,  one  and  two,  of  the 
second. 

36.  Brisbane,  1859. — Az.,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with 
right  band  supporting  a lamb  on  his  shoulder,  and  with 
left  hand  holding  a pastoral  staff. 

37.  SI.  Helena,  1859. — Az.,on  the  sea  issuing  from  the 

base,  with  four  fishes  therein  naiant,  an  ancient  ship 
manned  with  three  figures ; in  dexter  chief  a crescent, 
in  sinister  chief  the  sun  in  his  glory 

38.  British  Columbia,  1859.— Arg.,  a cross  pattee 
quadrated  in  the  centre  gu. ; on  a chief  [the  arms  of  the 
founder  of  the  see.  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  viz.], 
quarterly,  1 and  4,  arg.,  a stag’s  head  caboshed  gu., 
between  the  attires  a pheon  az.,  within  a bordure  em- 
battled of  the  last,  charged  with  four  buckles  or ; 2 and  3, 
az.,  two  bars  or,  each  charged  with  three  martlets  gu. 


39.  Ontario,  1861. — on  a cross an  open  book 

or  Bible 

40.  Nassau,  1861. — Per  fesse  arg.,  on  the  waves  of 
the  sea  a ship  with  two  masts  in  the  dexter,  in  full 
sail  towards  an  island  with  palm  trees  in  the  sinister, 
and  on  a rock  in  base  the  cross  of  Monasterboice ; in 
front  thereof  and  at  base  an  open  book  with  four  clasps, 
inscribed  with  the  words  “ Holy  Bible,”  all  ppr. 

41.  Zambesi  (now  Central  Africa),  1861. 

42.  Honolulu,  1861. — Az.,  a cross  moline  or;  on  a 
chief  of  the  last  two  keys  in  saltire. 

43.  Melanesia,  1861. — Az.,  a Latin  cross  (?)  arg.;  in 
chief  three  stars  of  eight  points,  one  and  two,  of  the 
second. 

44.  Orange  River  (now  Bloemfontein),  1863. — Az.,  a 
sword  of  St.  Michael  erect  in  pale,  surnlounted  by  a 
cross  of  St.  Andrew  arg. 

45.  Ooulburn,  1863. — Gu.,  on  a mount  in  base  a 
paschal  lamb  passant  ppr.,  in  chief  an  open  book  arg.; 
on  a chief  or,  between  two  doves  statant  of  the  second, 
wich  olive  branches  in  their  beaks  vert,  a pale  az.  charged 
with  four  mullets  of  eight  points,  in  the  form  of  a passion 
cross,  of  the  third. 

46.  Niger,  1864. 

47.  Dunedin,  1866. — Gu.,  St.  Andrew  bearing  his 
cross  ppr.;  on  a canton  az.  three  mullets  of  eight  points. 

48.  Grafton  and  Armidale,  1867. — Az.,  on  a passion 
cross  couped  arg,  an  open  book  ; in  chief  a dove  volant, 
representing  the  Holy  Spirit. 

49.  Maritzburg,  1869. — Arg..  on  the  waves  of  the  sea 
in  base  ppr.  an  ancient  galley  or  Ivmphad,  with  sails 
furled  and  oars  in  action  sa  , flagged  gu. ; a chief  az., 
thereon  a saltire,  and  in  chief  a mullet  of  six  points  arg. 

50.  Bathurst,  1869. — Az.,  two  pastoral  staves  in  saltire 
between  four  mullets  of  eight  points  arg.;  in  chief  a 
paschal  lamb  passant  ppr. 

51.  Falkland  Islands,  1870. — Az.,  on  a chief  arg,  a 
cross  gu. 

52.  Zululand,  1870. 

53.  Moosonee,  1872. — Arg.,  on  the  sea  issuing  from  the 
base,  in  fesse  on  dexter  and  sinister  sides  a rock,  thereon 
a pine  tree ; in  base  a canoe  with  a white  man  seated 
between  an  Indian  at  the  dexter  end  seated  and  an 
Indian  at  the  sinister  end  standing,  both  Indians  using 
paddles  ; in  chief  the  aurora  borealis,  all  proper. 

54.  Trinidad,  1872. — Arg.,  a passion  cross  with  the 
ends  terminating  in  fleurs-de-lis,  charged  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  the  base  thereof  the 
letters  Alpha  and  Omega. 

55.  Mid  China,  1872. — Az.,  on  a fesse  wavy  arg.,  be- 
tween a sun  rising  in  splendour  in  chief,  and  in  base  a 
pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter  surmounted  by  a key  in  bend 
sinister  or,  a dove  volant,  holding  in  beak  an  olive 
branch  ppr. 

56.  A /p'orna,  1873. 

57.  Kafraria,  St.  John's,  1873. — Bishop  Callaway’s 
personal  arms  appear  to  be  given  in  the  Clergyman’s 
Almanac. 

58.  Athabasca,  1874. — Arg.,  semee  of  bulrushes ; in 
chief  an  open  book  with  bookmarker,  in  base  a pair  of 
snow-shoes  in  saltire. 

59.  Saskatchevjan,  1874. — Vert,  on  a fesse  wavy  arg., 
between  in  chief  a key  in  bend  dexter  surmounting  a 
pastoral  staff  in  bend  sinister,  and  in  base  a garb  or,  an 
Indian,  with  feathers  in  hair  and  paddle  in  hand,  seated 
in  a canoe  ppr. 

60.  Madagascar,  1874. 

61.  Ballaarat,  1875. — Erm.,  a mill-rind  sa. ; on  a chief 
az.  a celestial  crown  or. 

62.  Niagara,  1875. 

I 63.  Lahore,  1877. 

I 64.  Rangoon,  1877.— Arg.,  from  a plain  point  a*. 


* ? Charged  with  four  buckles  or. 
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(Ippr.),  a palm  tree  growing  ppr.,  thereon  an  ines- 
cutcheon gu.  charged  with  two  keys  endorsed  in  bend 
sinister,  wards  uppermost,  interlaced  with  a sword  in 
bend  dexter,  point  uppermost. 

65.  Pretoria,  1878. — Per  fesse  arg.  and  az.,  in  base  an 
anchor  or  ; on  a chief  gu.  a lion  passant  guardant  of  the 
second,  supporting  in  dexter  paw  a flag  arg.  charged  with 
the  cross  of  St.  George  (Dutch  flag). 

66.  N.  Queensland,  1878. — Az.,  a paschal  lamb  passant 
, ppr.  between  three  crosses  crosalet  litchde. 

67.  New  Caledonia,  1879. 

68.  New  Westminster,  1879. 

69.  Travancore  and  Cochin,  1879. 

' 70.  North  China,  1880. 

H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

[Our  correspondent  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  arms, 
&c.,  of  the  colonial  sees  as  given  in  CrockJ'ord.'} 


INVENTORY  OP  A SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
COUNTRY  PARSON. 

j The  following  inventory  of  the  household  goods 
! of  a country  rector  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
' century  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  the  readers 
i of  “N.  & Q."  The  amount  of  plate  of  which  he 
I was  possessed  is  larger  than  one  would  have  anti- 
I cipated.  The  other  goods  do  not  give  us  the  idea 
I that  the  parson  lived  in  great  luxury.  Boddington 
I is  a village  in  Northamptonshire.  The  roll  from 
which  this  transcript  is  made  is  in  my  own 
j possession  : — 

Thys  is  the  Inuentory  of  all  the  goodes  Cattalles 
Dettes  and  Redy  money  of  Syr  Rychard  Blande  late 
parson  of  bodington  in  the  Dyocese  of  lyncolne  praised 
by  me  Rychard  Lyster  generall  apparetour  vnto  the 
most  Reuerend  fader  in  god  William  archybusshop  of 
Canterbury  the  x"  day  of  apryll  anno  domini  m’  v'  & vil. 

In  hys  Chamber, 

Item  iiij  materasses  viij*. 

Item  iij  Norf.  coueringes  iiij*. 

Item  iij  olde  gownes  xx’. 

Item  a counterpoint  of  verder  xvj\ 

Item  a old  couering  and  a fetherbed  xvj’  viij'’. 

Item  iij  brasse  pottes  vj’. 

Item  iij  blankettes  iij’. 

Item  ij  old  sparuers*  of  white  v’’ 

Item  vj  peces  of  pewter  ij*. 

Item  vij  olde  cusshones  iij". 

Item  a ledder  dowblet  xij'*. 

Item  xvj  quarters  of  barly  xlij’  viij'’. 

Item  viij  quarters  of  ottes  xiij’  iiij'’. 

Item  in  whete  and  Rye  iiij  quarters  xvj’. 

Item  ij  chestes  iiij*. 

Item  ij  brasse  pottes  iiij*. 

Item  ij  chayres  xij'*. 

Item  a candylstek  viij'’. 

Item  a shett  and  ij  covarettes  xvj'’. 

Item  a fetherbed  and  a bolster  xiij*  iiij'’. 

Summa  ix”  xij'’. 

Hys  arrey  and  Napery. 

Item  V payre  of  olde  shettes  vj’  viij'’. 

Item  a shepe  chest  iiij*. 

Item  a playne  tabyll  cloth  xij'’. 


* Canopies  or  testers  of  beds. 


Item  a veluet  tepett  and  a sarsenet  tepett  vj*  viij'’. 

Item  iij  old  gownes  xx*. 

Summa  xxxv’  iiij''. 

Cattalles. 

Item  viij'  shepe  after  vj’*  to  the  C p’c  le  C ix". 

Summa  xxxx'. 

Item  xxvj  kyne  and  steres  p’c  le  pece  vj’  viij'’. 

viij”  xiij’  iiij'’ 

Item  ix  yerelynges  xviij". 

Item  iiij  horses  and  a mare  xl". 

Item  ij  swyne  ij’. 

Item  ij  olde  cartes  x*. 

Item  in  hay  to  the  value  of  xiij’  iiij'’, 

Summa  Ixxxxij”  xvj’  viij''. 

Plate. 

Item  a cup  with  a couer  parcell  gilt,  pond  x oz.  at 
iij’  iiij'*  the  oz.  xxxiij’  nij’ 

Item  ij  holies  with  a couer  parcell  gilt  lying  in  plege 
for  v". 

Item  a whyte  pece  lying  for  xxxiij*  iiij'’. 

Item  a whyte  pece  and  xiiij  spones  1’. 

Item  a saltt  with  a couer  parcell  gilt  xl’. 

Item  in  gold  xlvj’  viij''. 

Item  iij  white  holies  with  a couer,  iij  gilt  goblettes 
and  iij  white,  with  a couer,  a powder  boxe,  a stonding 
cup  with  a couer  parcell  -gilt  and  ij  and  v spones  to  le 
value  of  lx". 

Summa  Ixx"  iij’  iiij'’. 

In  Redy  money  Ivij"  viij’  vj'’. 

Seperatt  Dettes. 

Item  the  executors  of  M.  Londe  of  Coventre 

Ixvj"  xiij*  iiij'’ 

Item  John  spencer  lx". 

Item  Robert  saunder  xiij"  vj’  viij'’. 

Item  Rychard  Cobbes  of  preston  v". 

Item  John  Walton  of  vyfild  xxxiiij’  iiij'’. 

Item  Nycholas  mayhew  iij"  vj’  viij''. 

Item  John  Kyng  iiij". 

Item  Wylliam  King  iij’. 

Item  Thomas  geffes  xx’. 

Item  Thomas  mase  xviij''. 

Item  the  Chauntre  prest  of  Kynges  Norton  xx*. 

Item  a bocher  of  Colworth  xxv®. 

Item  Robert  Corser  xiij*  iiij''. 

Item  M.  George  Dudley  & Rychard  Bradford  vij". 
Item  Wylliam  Parkyns  xx’. 

Item  Wylliam  Brosley  iij". 

Item  John  Danyell  ix". 

Item  Wylliam  Wylcokkes  li'j’  iiij'’. 

Item  Wylliam  Wadames  xiiij*. 

Item  Wylliam  Lapworth  xxv*. 

Item  Colaves  wyf  of  napton  xij’  vj'’. 

Item  owing  in  small  parcelles  x*. 

Summa  Ciiij**  " xx'’. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Having  had  occasion  during  the  last  few  years 
to  consult  books  on  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  I 
have  made  a list  of  such  works  as  I have  met  with ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  such  a list,  if  pub- 
lished in  “ N.  & Q.,”  would  be  useful,  and  save 
others  the  time  which  it  has  cost  me  to  make. 
I do  not  purpose  to  send  you  a list  of  early 
travels  in  the  Holy  Land ; the  more^  important  of 
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these  have  been  published  by  Wright,  or  are 
included  in  Bohn’s  Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders. 
Several  interesting  travels  appeared  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century — French  as  well  as  English ; 
but  many  of  these  have  been  carefully  sifted  for 
information  by  that  worthy  Suffolk  author  and 
biblical  archaeologist,  Thomas  Harmer,  in  his 
Observations.  Harmer  lived  at  Wattisfield,  or,  as 
he  spells  the  place’s  name,  Watesfield,  distant 
from  where  I am  writing  some  six  or  seven  miles, 
and  is  stated  to  have  died  in  1788.  I propose, 
therefore,  to  send  you,  in  a paper  or  two,  a 
list  of  such  works  as  I find  have  been  pub- 
lished since  his  decease.  I have  met  with  no 
classified  list  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject, 
and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  your  readers  will 
supply  on  a post-card,  addressed  to  me,  any  of  my 
omissions.  It  will  be  seen  that  I have  not  ex- 
cluded other  travels  in  the  Levant,  as  these  fre- 
quently elucidate  customs  prevailing  in  Palestine 
itself : — 

1788.  Volney  (C.  F.).  Travels  through  Syria  and 
Egypt.  2 vols.  8vo. 

1804.  Mayer  (L.).  Views  in  Palestine  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  Caramania,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Accounts  of  the  Kemarkable  Places,  Manners,  Customs, 
kc.  48  plates  coloured,  fol. 

1806.  Browne  (G.  W.).  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  4to.  with  maps. 

1816.  Light  (Henry  R.  A.).  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Holy  Land,  Mount  Lebanon.  Plates,  4to.  London. 

1822.  Buckingham  (T.  S.).  Travels  in  Palestine 
through  the  Countries  of  Bashan  and  Gilead.  Maps, 
2 vols.  8vo. 

1823.  Irby  and  Mangles.  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  Maps,  8vo.  Printed  for  private 
distribution. 

1824.  Henniker  (Sir  P.).  Notes  during  a Visit  to 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  Oasis,  &c.  Plates  by  Hunt,  8vo. 

1828.  Arundell  (Rev.  Fr.  V.  J.).  A Visit  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  with  an  Excursion  into  Pisidia 
...with  Remarks  on  the  Geography  and  Antiquities  of 
those  Countries.  Map  and  inscriptions,  8vo. 

1829.  Madden  (R.  R.).  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt, 
India,  and  Palestine  in  the  Years  1824  to  1827.  2 vols. 
8vo. 

William  H.  Sewell. 

Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 

(To  he  continued.) 


“ Epigram  on  the  Burser  [sic]  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxon.,  cutting  down  a pine  Row 
OF  Trees.” — Such  is  the  heading  of  the  well- 
known  epigram  in  A Collection  of  E])igrams, 
London,  1735,  second  edition,  sm.all  8vo,  where  it 
is  printed  as  follows.  Epigram  Ivii. : — 

“ Indulgent  nature  to  each  kind  bestows 
A secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes  : 

The  goose,  a silly  bird,  avoids  the  fox ; 

Lambs  fly  from  wolves;  and  sailors  steer  from  rocks ; 
A rogue  tbe  gallows,  as  his  fate,  foresees, 

And  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees.” 

In  The  Poetical  Calendar,  by  F.  Fawkes  and 


W.  Woty,  London,  1763,  12mo.  vol.  iv.  p.  Ill,  the 
authorship  is  intimated  in  the  heading:  “Dr. 
Conyers  to  Dr.  Evans,  Bursar,  on  cutting  down 
some  fine  college-trees,”  but  the  locality  is  omitted. 
There  are  also  several  variations  in  the  text.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lines  are, — 

“ The  timorous  goose  avoids  the  ravenous  fox, 

Lambs  fly  from  wolves  and  pilots  shun  the  rocks; 
The  rogue  a gibbet  as  his  fate  foresees.” 

In  the  Elegant  Extracts,  the  editor  (Dr.  Vicesi- 
mus  Knox)  adopts  the  text  of  the  1735  editor 
(probably  Oldys)  literatim;  while  one  of  the 
latest  compilers  (Mr.  Booth),  in  his  collection, 
London,  1863,  has  the  heading  “On  Dr.  Ev.ans’s 
cutting  down  a Row  of  Trees  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,”  and  in  the  first  line  alters  “to”  into  “on,” 
and  inserts  the  name  into  the  fifth  line, — 

“Evans,  the  gallows,  as  his  fate  foresees.” 

The  list  of  Oxford  graduates  furnishes  the 
following  particulars : — 

“Conyers,  George,  St.  John’s,  B.C.L.  Apr.  3,  1693; 
D.C.L.  Apr.  4,  1715. 

“Evans,  Abel,  St.  John's,  B.A.  Apr.  28,  1696;  M.A. 
March  23,  1699;  B.D.  April  26,  1705;  D.D.  May  16, 
1711.” 

Lowndes  states  that  “ A Collection  of  Epigrams 
was  printed  in  1727,”  which  was,  I presume,  the 
first  edition.  Does  it  contain  the  above  epigram  ? 
and  did  the  epigram  then  appear  for  the  first  time, 
or  was  it  taken  from  some  other  work  ? If  so,  from 
what  work  ? When  was  Dr.  Evans  Bursar  of  St. 
John’s  I In  what  year  did  he  cut  down  the  trees, 
called  “ College-trees,”  “ a fine  Row  of  Trees,”  and 
“ a Row  of  Trees  at  St,  John’s  College  ” ? Dr. 
Ingram,  in  his  Memorials  of  Oxford,  quotes 
Salmon’s  description  of  St.  John’s  garden  in  1748, 
wherein  he  says,  “ the  walks  are  planted  with 
Dutch  Elms  (stunted  pollards),”  and  this  pollard- 
ing may  have  been  the  act  of  Dr.  Evans,  and  the 
occasion  for  the  epigram,  as  at  a later  date  the 
lopping  New  College  lime-trees  suggested  some 
satirical  verses,  which  are  printed  in  the  Oxford 
Sausage,  p.  106,  ed.  1764.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

A Literary  Blunder  : M.  Villemain. — In 
the  Histoire  de  Cromivell  d’apres  les  Memoires  dit 
Temps  et  les  Pecueils  Parlementaires  (Bruxelles, 
1851,  8vo.)  of  M.  Villemain  I read 

“ Lorsque  I’assembke  de  1628,  dominse  par  Tinfluence 
des  puritains,  eut  eubstitue  a la  moderation  qu’elle  avait 
d’abord  montree  de  violentes  invectives  centre  les 
evcques,  Cromwell  denonpa  le  plat  papisme  de  I’eveque 
de  Winchester,  attaqua  sous  le  meme  pretexte  I’eveque 
de  Winton,  et  se  plaignit  que  les  censures  de  la  chambre 
centre  certains  prcdicateurs  devinssent,  aux  yeux  de  la 
cour,  un  titre  qui  les  faisait  porter  aux  dignites  ecold- 
siastiques.  Ce  parlement  fut  dissous ; Charles  rdgna 
seul.” — Livre  Premier,  p.  16. 

I need  not  remind  the  erudite  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  that  Winchester  and  Winton  desig- 
nate one  and  the  same  place,  the  latter  being 
simply  the  Latinized  form  of  the  former — a fact 
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of  -which  the  learned  professor  evidently  had  on 
suspicion  when  he  thus  unwittingly  “ divided  the 
substance”  of  the  worthy,  though  papistical,  bishop. 

In  relation  to  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament, 
and  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  former 
and  the  etymology  of  the  latter,  I may  add  a 
passage  from  the  treatise  of  M.  de  Montalembert, 
De  V Avenir  Politique  de  V Angleterre,  in  which  he 
I refers  to  a despatch  of  Sagredo,  cited  by  M.  Guizot 
I in  his  Histoire  de  la  Itepublique  d’ Angleterre  et  de 
Cromwell,  t.  ii.  p.  240  : — 


psalms  comprises  14  leaves,  after  which  follow  two 
blank  leaves,  and  then  311  leaves,  beginning  : — 
“ Incipit  ofhcium  b’te  marie  virginis  secundum 
usuni  romanum.  Ad  mat.  Domine  labia  mea 
aperies  et...,”  and  ending  with  the  doxology  : 
“ Gloria  patri  et  filio  et  spiritui  sancto,”  &c. 
According  to  an  Italian  entry  at  the  end,  this 
MS.  was  written  c.  1400  in  France,  to  judge  from 
the  names  of  the  French  saints  occurring  in  the 
Calendar.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 


“Dang  la  socioto  moderne  celui  qui  a la  publicUe  a 
tout.  Quand  I’ambassadeur  de  Venise  voulut  donner  4 sa 
republique  une  idee  complete  de  la  toute-puissance  de 
Cromwell,  en  1656,  il  lui  ecrivit : ‘ Cet  homme  a cbasse 
la  Chambre  des  Communes  : 11  parle  et  il  ment  tout 
seul.’  ’’ — P.  264. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

“Unked,”  i.e.,  Lonelt. — This  common  pro- 
vincial word  is  seldom  cited  without  the  usual 
■“etymology”  being  appended.  It  is  always  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  A.-S.  uncivyd,  explained  in 
Bosworth  by  “ without  speech  or  strife,  quiet, 
solitary;  hence  the  provincial  word  unhid;  sine 
lite,  quietus,  solitarius.” 

It  never  occurs  to  the  easily  satisfied  compilers 
of  glossaries  who  so  glibly  quote  the  above  (with 
or  without  acknowledgment)  to  verify  the  matter. 
The  fiict  is  that  the  word  uncivyd  occurs  twice, 
and  that  in  both  cases  it  means  “ without  con- 
tradiction,” or  “ unspoken  against,”  or  “ nncon- 
tested  ”;  see  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  i.  298,  1.  9, 
i.  414, 1.  20  ; Laws  of  Ethelred,  sect.  14  ; Laws  of 
Cnut,  Secular,  sect.  73.  There  is  not  the  least 
pretence  for  the  meaning  “ solitary,”  and  it  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  unhed. 

The  word  unhid  (as  it  is  also  spelt)  is  formed  by 
prefixing  un-  to  the  M.E.  hid,  known,  famous, 
manifest,  &c.  Kid  is  the  pp.  of  hythe,  causal  of 
Jcunnen,  to  know  ; so  that  it  is  the  pp.  of  the 
secondary  verb  formed  from  couth,  known.  Unhid 
and  uncouth  mean  much  the  same  thing,  viz.,  un- 
known, strange,  out  of  the  way  ; hence  the  sense 
«f  lonely,  &c.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  xii.  406,  434;  6ti>  S.  i.  345.] 

A Eoman  “ Officium  Virginis  Mari^” 
■IN  MS. — The  collection  of  books  and  pictures 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Robert 
Finch,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Taylor  Institu- 
tion, contains  an  “ Officium  Beatm  Marias  Virginis 
secundum  usum  Romanum,”  in  a beautifully 
illuminated  MS.  on  vellum,  a brief  description  of 
which  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  It  is 
bound  in  red  velvet,  and  measures  4^  by  3 inches. 
Its  illuminations  consist  of  initials  in  gold  and 
■colours  on  every  page,  and  five  miniatures.  The 
Roman  Calendar  preceding  the  Latin  prayers  and 


Born  in  a Caravan. — At  the  close  of  last 
February  died  James  Bishop,  aged  eighty-three, 
from  injuries  received  from  burning,  caused  by  an 
accident  in  his  own  caravan,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  him  without  intermission  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  oldest  showman  in  England,  having  started,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  as  a bandsman  to  an  exhibition 
of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  fat  girls.  He  then  became 
a partner  with  Atkinson  and  Gillman,  proprietors 
of  a menagerie  that  rivalled  that  of  Wombwell. 
He  was  afterwards  proprietor  of  a performing  seal, 
a Punch  and  Judy,  and  a fine- art  exhibition.  I 
make  a note  of  James  Bishop  to  place  on  record 
the  circumstance  that,  during  the  time  he  and  his 
wife  lived  in  their  caravan,  she  gave  birth  to 
eighteen  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
reared  in  the  caravan,  and  were  educated  by  their 
father  in  the  three  R’s  and  brought  up  to  various 
trades  or  to  the  musical  profession.  One  of  his 
daughters  became  the  mother  of  Miss  Selina 
Young,  “ the  Female  Blondin,”  who  walked  on  a 
tight-rope  across  the  Thames.  The  second  daughter 
married  a showman  named  Wortbehoek,  and  was 
mother  to  twenty-four  children,  all  of  whom  were 
born  and  reared  in  a caravan. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

“ Is  THT  servant  A DOG  THAT  HE  SHOULD  DO 
THIS  THING  I ” — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  R. 
Churchill  and  the  members  who  cried  “Hear, 
hear  ! ” on  Tuesday  night  (March  1),  will  not  be 
allowed  to  perpetuate  the  misuse  of  this  quotation. 
His  lordship,  speaking  on  the  Irish  Question,  had 
just  been  enlightening  the  House  on  the  method 
of  taming  wild  elephants  in  Ceylon.  The  Standard 
reports  him  as  going  on  to  say  : — 

“ If  the  question  had  been  put  to  them  twelve  months 
ago  whether  they  would  sanction  coercion  for  Ireland, 
they  would  have  said,  as  the  King  of  Israel  said  to  the 
Syrian,  ‘ Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  he  should  do  this 
thing!’  (Hear,  hear.)” 

Now  what  Hazael,  who,  by  the  way,  vfas  King 
of  Damascus,  said  to  Elisha  (who  was  certaifily 
not  a Syrian)  amounted  really  to  this,  that  he  was 
not  worthy  of  himself  to  undertake  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  I believe  all  scholars  are  agreed  that 
the  words  in  question  should  be  rendered,  “ What 
am  I,  thy  servant  a dog,  that  I should  do  this 
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great  thing  ? ” The  word  dog  was  used  then  in 
the  East  as  a term  of  humility  in  speaking  of  one- 
self, and  as  the  custom  is  not  quite  obsolete  now 
in  some  parts,  perhaps  1 may  be  allowed  to  follow 
his  lordship  to  Ceylon  and  add  an  illustration. 
Ivnox  relates  that  a nobleman  of  Ceylon,  being 
asked  by  the  king  how  many  children  he  had, 
replied,  “ Your  Majesty’s  dog  has  three  puppies.” 

Ne  Quid  Nimis. 

East  Hyde. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5‘i>  S.  yi.  164,  274,  357.] 

A Haunt  op  Gray  for  Sale.  — The  follow- 
ing interesting  paragraph  seems  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Among  the  various  estates  which  are  advertised  for 
sale  is  Stoke  Park,  Buckinghamshire,  the  chief  house  in 
Stoke  Pogis,  where  Thon.as  Gray  lived  and  lies  buried. 
The  park  itself,  in  which  the  poet  used  to  stroll  in  early 
manhood,  commands  that  ‘ distant  view  of  Eton  College  ’ 
which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  ode  beginning  ‘ Ye 
distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers.’  In  the  park  still  stand 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Stoke,  which 
was  the  scene  of  Gray’s  ‘ Long  Story,’  and  where,  if  the 
poet  is  to  be  believed, 

‘The  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls. 

The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him,’ 
though  the  fact  has  been  questioned.  Stoke  Park 
originally  belonged,  according  to  John  Britton,  to  the 
Lords  Hungerford  and  Huntingdon ; from  them  it  passed 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  from  him  to  Anne,  Lady  Cob- 
ham,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  one  of  the  members 
of  William  Penn’s  family;  it  was  afterwards  for  some 
years  the  seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  subsequently 
created  Lord  Taunton,  who  sold  it  to  its  present  owners, 
the  Colemans.” 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Koad,  Kilburn. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin  : the 
Mode  of  conducting  Service  there  in  1731. — 
In  a rare  tract  called  The  Humhle  Remonstrance 
of  the  Five-foot-highians,  &c.,  printed  at  Dublin 
in  1733,  there  is  also  included  “ The  North-coun- 
tryman’s Description  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
in  a letter  to  a Friend,”  dated  from  Portaferry, 
May  6,  1731.  It  is  written  in  broad  Scotch,  from 
which,  being  deciphered,  it  appears  that  the 
lessons  were  read  from  the  brass  eagle,  the  altar  was 
railed  in,  and  thereon  were  two  great  brass  candle- 
sticks, and  candles  on  them  “ amost  as  thick  as  my 
arm,  but  they  war  ne  lighted”;  there  was  a sur- 
pliced  choir,  and  cathedral  service,  which  in  the 
writer’s  dialect  is  rendered  “ the  whistle  Pipes 
fell  a lilting,  the  cheels  and  weans  in  white  sarks, 
skirl’d  and  screed  till  them.”  The  Litany  was 
read  from  a fald-stool,  the  communion  service 
frongi  the  altar,  “ and  they  boued  as  they  ged  in.” 
The  pulpit  was  a movable  one,  a black  gown  was 
used  by  the  preacher,  and  the  service  was  ended 
at  the  altar.  The  North-countryman  concludes  by 
hoping  that  the  Lord  would  forgive  him  for  spend- 
ing the  Sabbath  so  ill.  Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 


Parallel  Passages. — 

“ Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other  in 
passing. 

Only  a signal  shown  and  a distant  voice  in  the  dark- 
ness ; 

So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one  another. 

Only  a look  and  a voice,  then  darkness  again  and  a 
silence.” 

Longfellow,  “ Elizabeth  ” (in  the  Aflernialh). 

" Like  driftwood  spars  which  meet  and  pass 

Upon  the  boundless  ocean-plain. 

So  on  the  sea  of  life,  alas  ! 

Man  nears  man,  meets,  and  leaves  again.” 

Matthew  Arnold,  The  Terrace  al  Berne. 

S.  T.  S. 

Louth. 

Surrey  Proverbs. — “They  ’re  just  like  chicken, 
porridge,  neither  good  nor  harm.”  Said  of  a 
family  from  whom  something  better  might  be 
expected.  “ As  many  mistes  in  March,  so  many 
frostes  in  May.”  Both  these  proverbs  I have 
heard  used  by  country  folk  within  the  last  few 
days.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  note  that  in  the 
parts  of  Surrey  words  like  mist,  frost,  post,  crust,, 
breast,  nest,  are  (as  they  ought  to  be)  of  two 
syllables  in  the  plural.  A.  J.  M. 

A VERY  LARGE  Diamond. — In  his  Life  of 
George  IV.  (ii.  439),  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  quotes 
from  Lady  Morgan’s  Memoirs  a description  of 
“ two  minutely  small  portraits  ” of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  “ They  were  each 
covered  with  a crystal,  and  this  crystal  was  a 
diamond  cut  in  two.  They  were  less  than  the  size 
of  a halfpenny,  set  in  small  brilliants.”  A 
diamond  anything  near  to  a halfpenny  in  circum- 
ference would  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
After  the  amusing  bull  that  “ the  crystal  was  a 
diamond,”  one  is  prepared  for  a large  stone,  but 
not  for  such  a big  one  as  this.  I think  I remember 
reading  the  same  story  in  the  Greville  Memoirs. 

Jaydee. 

The  Magdalen  MS.  of  the  “ Imitation,” 
1438. — Mr.  Macray  tells  me  that  he  at  first  thought 
that  MS.  No.  1,  entitled  “ De  Musica  Ecclesi- 
astica  ” (ante,  p.  203),  was  not  earlier  than  the  end' 
of  Edward  III.’s  reign,  but  that  on  more  careful 
examination  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  just  after 
1400,  and  is  certainly  not  earlier. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 


Ourrtrss. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information! 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


An  Old  English  Calendar. — One  of  the 
calendars  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Husenbeth’s 
Fmhlems  of  Samts  is  said  to  occur  “ in  the 
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Catholic  Almanack  for  1687,  and  in  old  Manuals 
of  1706  and  1728  ; also  in  the  Paradise,  of  the 
■Soul  in  1720.”  It  has  all  the  signs  of  a modem 
compilation,  but  it  is  characterized  by  the  large 
number  of  British  saints’  names  which  it  mentions, 
•and  the  serene  disregard  of  the  prejudices  of 
devout  Catholics  in  favour  of  such  commemora- 
tions as  are  supposed  to  be  generally  received. 
Thus,  St.  Barnabas  day  has  been  commonly 
observed  in  the  east  and  the  west  on  June  11 — 

' this  calendar  does  not  mention  St.  Barnabas,  but 
i gives  the  day  to  St.  Egbert,  K.O.  Again,  March  25 
has  been  appropriated  very  widely  to  the  feast  of 
1 the  Annunciation — this  calendar  prefers  on  this 
i day  to  commemorate  St.  William  of  Norwich,  M. 

Once  more,  September  29,  in  the  west,  at  any 
I rate,  has  been  universally  reserved  as  the  com- 
1 memoration  of  “ St.  Michael  the  Archangel  ” — this 
I calendar  prefers  to  celebrate  St.  Roger,  B.O.  It 
I is  hardly  worth  while  to  multiply  instances,  but 
I one  really  would  have  thought  that  some  little 
■ j notice  might  have  been  taken  of  the  Nativity  on 
j December  25.  Who  St.  Gregory,  C.,  may  have 
I been  I forbear  from  conjecturing,  but  I suspect 
; he  was  a very  odd  sort  of  personage  to  be  cele- 
brated with  all  the  honours  of  Christmas  day. 
■Can  somebody  great  in  calendars  inform  my 
ignorance  ? Augustus  J essopp,  D.  D. 

John  de  Ufford,  Bishop  op  Enachdune 
1282-4. — John  de  Ufford,  Bishop  elect  of  the 
Irish  see  of  Enachdune,  obtained  a patent  of  pro- 
■tection  for  two  'years  from  the  J usticiary  of  Ire- 
land, on  Aug.  30,  1284,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
•of  starting  for  Rome  with  the  king’s  leave.  The 
Toyal  assent  to  his  election  had  been  given  on 
March  16,  1282-3,  and  it  was  evidently  the  object 
•of  his  journey  to  Rome  to  get  the  Pope’s  approval 
•of  his  appointment.  The  annals  of  the  Irish 
episcopate  are  at  this  period  especially  obscure 
■and  confused,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
John  de  Ufford  ever  made  the  journey  to  Rome, 
I and  whether  he  ever  obtained  actual  possession  of 
I his  bishopric.  There  is  no  question  of  the  existence 
■of  this  bishop  elect,  and  that  he  was  the  brother 
; -of  Robert  de  Ufford,  twice  Justiciary  of  Ireland 
I -and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk ; but  I can 
j find  no  trace  of  him  in  Dugdale's  Baronage,  or  in 
' Sir  James  Ware’s  Bishops  of  Ireland. 

Tewaes. 

J.  P.  de  Loutherbourg  ; Mary  Pratt.— In 
my  attempts  to  find  out  some  particulars  of  the 
life  and  beliefs  of  Mary  Pratt  (a  last  century  lady 
•of  deep  and  original  piety),  I discovered  in  the 
British  Museum  a little  pamphlet  by  her,  entitled 
I A List  -of  a Feio  Cures  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
De  Loutherbourg,  of  Hammersmith  Terrace,  with- 
■out  Medicine.  London,  1789.  The  Mr.  De 
Loutherbourg  here  alluded  to  is  evidently  one 
person  with  Philippe  Jacques  de  Loutherbourg, 


originator  of  the  panorama,  for  he  is  described  in 
the  tract  as  being  a well-known  painter,  and 
Philippe  Jacques  de  Loutherbourg,  it  is  certain, 
lived  in  Hammersmith, 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  record  of 
the  panoramist’s  religious  history,  or  if  there  is 
any  other  account  of  these  cures  supposed  to  have 
been  performed  by  him.  He  was  no  doubt  a man 
of  pronounced  “ mystical  ” tendencies,  for  the  copy 
of  .lane  Lead’s  Fountain  of  Gardens,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  formerly  in  his  possession, 
and  if  he  was  at  all  influenced  by  her  teaching  he 
would  be  led  to  expect  and  look  for  supernatural 
manifestations  of  the  spirit. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
will  give  me  the  slightest  particulars  regarding 
Mrs.  Mary  Pratt  I shall  be  greatly  obliged.  Four 
of  her  letters,  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Walton,  and  the  above  tract  are  at  present 
my  only  traces  of  her.  M.  0. 

[Sea  “ N.  & Q.”  4th  s.  ix.  523 ; x.  41, 114,  232]. 

A Terra-cotta  Head  and  Shoulders  op  John 
THE  Baptist  by  Donatello  (?). — There  is  in  the 
curiosity  shop  of  Mr.  Friendship,  of  Bideford, 
North  Devon,  an  image  in  painted  terra-cotta  of 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  child  John  the 
Baptist,  said  to  be  by  Donatello.  The  entire 
height  of  the  image  is  eleven  inches,  the  head 
being  seven  inches  from  chin  to  crown.  The  face 
is  turned  slightly  towards  the  right,  the  eyes  being 
downcast.  Over  the  right  shoulder  is  cloth  of 
camel’s  hair,  over  the  left  drapery.  The  excellence 
of  style  of  this  unmistakable  work  of  art,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  mouth  is  open,  showing  the 
teeth,  fully  justify  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Donatello.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  in- 
scription lOANNES  EST  NOMEN  EIVS  . DONATELLO, 
The  image  stood  formerly  over  a tablet  above  the 
pew  of  the  Buck  family  in  Bideford  Church,  but 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  at  one  time  placed  over 
the  altar.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  abroad  by  Richard  Grenville,  and  by  him 
given  to  Theobald  Grenville,  of  Bideford.  The 
image,  together  with  other  material  of  Bideford 
Church,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  builder  who 
undertook  the  restoration  in  1863,  and  it  was  sold 
by  his  creditors  in  the  spring  of  1877  for  a very 
small  sum.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the 
image  has  been  examined  by  a gentleman  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  Donatello. 

David  Rees. 

Sir  James  Bouchier  [Bourchier], — Accord- 
ing to  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees  Oliver 
Cromwell  married  in  1620  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Bouchier  of  Felsted,  co.  Essex. 
Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  I should 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  way  (if  any)  this  Sir 
James  was  descended  fiom  William  Bouchier, 
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Earl  of  Ewe,  who  married  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Edward  III.  I fail  to  find  this  information  in 
Banks.  J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg. 

Dean  Bots’s  Exposition  op  the  Epistles 
AND  Gospels,  1615. — At  the  end  of  the  Dean’s 
exposition  of  the  epistle  for  the  second  Sunday 
after  Easter  are  these  beautiful  lines,  not  referred 
in  any  way.  Is  it  known  whether  Boys  or  any 
one  else  was  their  author  1 

“ Pendetnus  a te, 

Credimua  in  te, 

Tendimus  ad  te. 

Non  nisi  per  te 
Optime  Christe.” 

0.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Eobert  Tyler,  Attornet-at-Law,  — I have 
lately  come  across  a book-plate  in  a book  dated 
1766.  The  name  below  the  arms  is,  “ Kob‘ 
Tyler,  Att^  at  Law,  S*.  John’s,  Southwark.”  Can 
any  one  give  me  any  information  concerning  him  ? 

T.  W.  Evans. 

Fenton  Hall,  Staffordshire.  — I shall  be 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  where 
the  following  lines  are  to  be  found ; they  are  cut 
on  the  window  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  most 
interesting  place  : — 

“ Let  me  wander  not  unseen 
Neath  hedge  or  elm.” 

Date  below,  1782.  Also  for  information  respecting 
this  old  hall,  which  has  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
oak  carvings  I have  ever  seen.  One  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  place  is  a massive  oak  table  fifteen  feet  long. 

Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

Irish  GoLDSMiTHe. — Where  can  be  found  the 
indentures  and  other  records  of  Irish  goldsmiths 
of  the  seventeenth  century  1 Were  there  any 
guilds  of  the  craft  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time 
mentioned  ? C. 

Distemper  Decorations. — A few  years  since 
an  octavo  volume  was  published  giving  a list  of 
the  examples  remaining  in  England,  with  the  pub- 
lications in  which  they  were  illustrated.  Who 
was  the  author  ? I have  failed  to  trace  it  both  in 
catalogues  and  at  booksellers’. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 

S3,  Bloomsbury  Street. 

“ As  Black  as  Newgate  Knocker.” — I heard 
this  expressive  phrase  used  the  other  day  by  a 
servant.  Is  it  common?  Does  it  come  out  of 
some  comedy  ? E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

“ Find.” — In  some  statutes  of  Halifax  School, 
drawn  up  about  a.d.  1600,  we  have; — “If  any 
scholar  upon  due  proof  had  shall  ^nd  either 


altogether  negligent  or  uncapable'of  learning,  he 
shall  be  returned  to  his  friends.”  Can  any  one 
give  me  another  instance  of  /md  equal  to  prove  or 
turn  out  ? Thomas  Cox. 

“Rechercbes  eurle  Domesday Par  MM.  Lechaude- 

d’Anisy  et  de  8*°  Marie.”  Caen,  1842. 

“Museum  of  French  Monuments;  or,  an  Historical 
and  Chronological  Description  of  the  Monuments  in 
Marble,  Bronze,  and  Bas-relief  collected  in  the  Museum 

at  Paris Translated  from  the  French  of  Alexander 

Lenoir by  J.  Griffiths.”  Paris,  1803. 

I possess  the  first  volume  of  each  of  the  above 
books.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  more 
volumes  have  ever  been  issued.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

A Panel  by  Poussin  : Apollo  and  Escu- 
LAPius  AT  THE  Temple,  OF  Delphi. — On  behalf 
of  the  possessor  of  a panel  on  which  the  above 
subject  is  represented  on  a gold  background,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  there  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom  similar  panels  by  the  same  artist  treat- 
ing of  mythological  scenes,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
subjects,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  one  here  re- 
corded may  probably  form  part  of  a series. 

L.  Ferrand. 

Havre. 

Pickering’s  Diamond  Horace. — Will  any  one 
tell  me  whether  large-paper  copies  of  this  edition 
are  scarce  and  valuable  ? also  the  exact  number  of 
copies  printed  on  large  paper  ? 

C.  W.  Holgate. 

Ger.  “ Hold ”= Eng.  “Hull”  (?)— Boding,  in 
his  Marine  Dictionary,  says  that  the  German  Holl 
is  occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  the  hull  or  body 
of  the  ship,  but  he  gives  an  absurd  illustration. 
“ For  example,”  he  says,  “ when  one  discovers  in 
the  far  distance  a ship  of  which  one  cannot  yet 
discern  the  masts  and  cordage,  one  sees  only  the 
Imll  (so  sieht  man  bios  das  Holl).”  As  the  masts 
of  a vessel  in  the  extreme  distance  are  visible 
while  the  hull  is  concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the 
earth,  one  would  suspect  that  Boding  may  have 
been  thinking  of  a German  expression  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  “ hull  down.”  I would  ask 
whether  there  is  such  an  expression  in  German  or 
Dutch,  in  which  Holl  is  the  equivalent  of  E.  hulL 

H.  Wedgwood. 

“ SOOTHEST  ” IN  “ OOMUS,”  823. — 

“ The  soothesl  shepherd  that  e’er  pip’d  on  plains.” 
The  adjective  is  generally  explained  as  “ truest,”' 
sooth  being  the  M.E.  sofi,  A.-S.  soS,  true.  So 
Todd,  Masson,  and  the  Clarendon  Press  editor. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  in  a 
foot-note  on  p.  40  of  his  translation  of  Grimm’s 
Deutsche  Mythologie,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  last  year,  suggests  another  meaning  for 
“ soothest,”  namely,  “ sweetest,”  asking  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  equate  Milton’s  soothest  with 
Go.  sutis  (Eng.  sweet),  Go.  ga-sd^jan,  to  fill,  satisfy 
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I (whence,  according  to  the  translator’s  opinion,  Go. 
sdu%s=9v(Tla),  Lat.  satis,  satiare,  and  our  verb  to 
soothe.  What  I wish  to  ask  is  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  for  an  Eng.  adj.  sooth  with  the 
meaning  of  “ sweet.”  I should  also  be  glad  to 
know  what  is  the  etymology  of  the  verb  to  soothe. 
Mr.  Stallybrass’s  note  must  have  been  written  in 
I a hurry  and  without  due  reflection,  for  even  if  we 
i leave  out  from  consideration  the  very  doubtful 
connexion  of  sduis  with  ga-suijan,  his  equation  of 
Go.  sutis  with  Lat.  satis,  &c.,  is  simply  impossible. 
See  Curtius,  No.  252  ; Pick,  i.  256. 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Book  of  Engravings  op  the  Sculfthres  on 
1 Trajan’s  Column,  Eome. — I have  in  my  pos- 
I session  a large  oblong  folio  with  the  following 
I title  : — 

I “Columnae  Trajani  | ortographia  I centum  triginta- 
I quatuor  aeneis  tabulia  inaculpta  | utriusque  belli  Daoici 

ihistoriam  | continena  | quae  oliin  Mutianus  picturae  in- 
cremento  | incidi  cuiavit,  et  in  lucem  edidit  | cum  ex- 
plicationibus  F.  Alphonsi  Ciaeconi  Hiapani  | ordinis 
; praedicatorum  | nunc  a Carolo  Losi  repertaimprimitur.  I 
! Romae  mdcclxxiii.  Joannes  Generoeus  Salomonius  | 

I publica  excudebat  auctoritate.” 

The  figures  are  larger  than  those  in  Santi  Bartoli’s 
' plates.  I can  find  no  trace  of  this  work  at  the 
British  Museum,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
Universal  Catalogue  of  Worlcs  on  Art.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  assist  me  with  some  information, 
particularly  with  respect  to  any  other  edition  of 
' Muzio’s  illustrations  ? Is  the  work  in  question 
I a rare  or  valuable  one  ? Alex.  Beazeley. 

I Nicholas,  a Pig. — In  Gloucestershire  the 
^ little  pig  of  the  litter  (the  darling)  is  commonly 
b called  “Nicholas.”  What  is  the  origin  of  this 
I custom?  C.  S. 

I I 

CoRiNNE. — Is  there  any  connexion  betwixt  Mrs. 

[ Thomas,  immortalized  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad, 

I and  the  young  poetess  who  was  crowned  in  the 
^ Capitol  amid  the  jeers  of  the  disgusted  literati  ? 

I j “ Corinnam  patres  turba  plaudente  coronant 

I Altricem  memores  geminis  esse  lupam. 

I j Proh  scelus  ! impuri  redierunt  saecla  Neronis, 

Indulget  scortis  laurea  serta  Pius  ! ” 

I Eicharh  Edgcumbe. 

! Chelsea,  S.AY. 

‘ A Shipwreck,  circa  1520. — Can  any  one  refer 
li  me  to  the  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  a certain 
.1  Alonzo  Cua^o  in  the  West  Indies  about  1520? 

H.  M. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ The  red  rose  grew  pale  at  the  blood  that  was  shed, 

And  the  white  rose  blushed  at  the  shedding.” 

FI.  H.  H. 

“ I think  I could  do  without  you, 

Perhaps — when  the  sky  is  fair.”  R.  J.  M, 


larpTtrg. 

“WINDLESTRAE.” 

(6“>  iii.  88.) 

This  common  northern  word  is  in  Jamieson’s 
Dictionary.  Bosworth  gives  us  A.-S.  ivindel-streowe, 
with  an  unintelligible  reference.  Strae  is  straw ; and 
windel  is  a derivative  of  the  verb  to  wind,  to  twist 
about,  &c.  So  also  we  have,  in  Wright’s  Vocabu- 
laries, p.  285,  “ Oleaster,  windel-treow,”  where  treow 
means  tree.  Anglo-Saxon  botanical  names  were 
conferred  in  the  wildest  and  most  confused  way, 
and  frequently  transferred  from  one  plant  to 
another  not  particularly  resembling  it.  In  the 
first  instance  windel-straw  meant  “ straw  for 
plaiting,”  and  windel-tree  meant  “ tree  for  basket- 
work.”  I look  upon  Mr.  Hooper’s  candid  con- 
fession of  his  notion  of  the  word  as  a valuable  aid 
to  the  understanding  of  etymology.  He  tells  us 
that  he  had  interpreted  the  word,  from  his  own 
consciousness,  as  meaning  “ the  wind-strewn  leaves 
of  the  forest,”  and  afterwards  found,  to  his  “ intense 
disgust,”  that  it  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  for  many  centuries,  though  we  can 
seldom  so  clearly  trace  it.  Every  educated  man 
when  he  hears  a new  word  is  tempted  to  guess  at 
its  etymology,  and  thence  deduce  its  sense.  After 
guessing  wrongly,  and  thus  forcing  the  word  into 
a wrong  sense,  he  probably  misuses  it  accordingly, 
and  a second  person  uses  the  word  as  newly  modi- 
fied, and  hence  the  endless  corruptions  in  language. 
The  true  rule  is  never  to  guess  at  an  etymology, 
but  this  requires  a strength  of  mind  above  that  of 
most  of  us.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

This  word,  or  rather  ivindlestroa,  is  used  in 
North  Lincolnshire  to  signify  hard  and  dry  stalks 
of  grass  of  any  of  the  taller  kinds.  I am  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
dictionaries.  Experience  soon  teaches  one  that  a 
sarcastic  neighbour  of  mine  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  remarked  to  me  a few  days  ago  that 
“ very  few  words  are  in  dictionaries  except  Latin 
and  Greek  ones,  such  as  none  but  a fool  or  a 
pedant  would  use  in  his  every-day  talk.”  That  it 
is  a good  old  word,  the  use  of  which  is  far  more 
becoming  in  an  English  mouth  than  anything 
which  botanists  may  have  invented  to  stand  in  its 
place,  may  be  taken  for  granted  from  the  fact  that 
it  occurs  in  one  of  Shelley’s  sweetest  poems.  I 
believe,  but  have  not  the  means  at  hand  to  demon- 
strate the  accuracy  of  what  I say,  that  it  is  used 
in  almost  every  part  of  England.  Of  its  deriva- 
tion I am  uncertain.  The  following  quotation, 
from  Prof.  Earle’s  most  valuable  little  book  on 
English  Plant  Names  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Hooper 
and  others  of  your  readers  : — 
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“ Windel,  machine  for  winding ; reel,  windlass.  Only 
in  oleaster,  windel  treow,  and  the  reason  of  the  transla- 
tion is  not  obvious.  Perhaps  the  foreign  tree  had  sug- 
gested an  English  Ligustrum,  or  Euonymus  or  Rhamnus, 
trees  whose  branches  are  suited  for  making  spinsters’ 
yarn-reels.  In  the  Leechdonis  there  is  a grass  called 
windel  stream.  This  I take  to  be  a tall  grass  whose 
panicle  expands  in  radiating  whorls  like  the  Poa  trivialis. 
Such  a florescence  readily  suggests  a skeleton  winding 
reel.  It  is  often  said  that  windel=ha,skot,  but  on  what 
grounds  I do  not  know.” — P.  xc. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Dr.  Prior  {Popular  Names  of  British  Plants) 
says  that  windel-straw  is  the  A.-S.  windel- streow, 
from  windan,  twist,  and  streoiv,  straw,  a grass 
whose  halms  are  used  for  platting,  A grostis  spica 
venti,  L.,  and  Cynosurus  cristahis,  L.  The  two 
quotations  given  by  Mr.  Hooper,  one  from 
Shelley’s  A Zcisior  and  the  other  from  St.  Ronan’s 
Well,  support  the  above  definition  that  windlestrae 
is  a kind  of  reed,  and  not  “ the  wind-strewn  leaves 
of  the  forest.”  Nuttall  in  his  Standard  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary  (Warne  & Co.)  gives  the  word,  and 
explains  it  as  a reed,  a stalk  of  grass,  a small 
slender  straw.  Webster  says  that  the  word  is  used 
provincially  in  England.  A.  P.  Allsopp. 

Cambridge. 


The  Etymoloot  of  “Bedford”:  the  Topo- 
graphical Nomenclature  of  England  (6‘>'  S.  i. 

1 / 3,460;  ii.  249,334, 474  ; iii.  117). — A great  deal  of 
labour  has  been  bestowed  in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.” 
on  the  derivation  of  this  place-name,  but  apparently 
to  very  little  purpose.  Bound  assertions  and  wild 
guesses  seem  to  assume  the  place  of  analogy  and 
analytical  inquiry.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  whilst  we  are  gazing  helplessly  about  in 
search  of  means  to  solve  a difficulty,  the  true 
solution  lies  at  our  feet  if  we  will  only  stoop  to 
pick  it  up.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  which  also  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a few  general  remarks  on  the 
topographical  nomenclature  of  England. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  Britain  they  found 
a settled,  civilized  country,  the  natural  features  of 
which  and  the  districts  and  towns  had  already 
specific  names.  This  nomenclature  was  un- 
doubtedly Celtic,  of  the  Cymric  branch,  being 
an  archaic  form  of  the  modern  Welsh.  The  new 
settlers  in  giving  names  to  the  localities  adopted 
the  same  method  as  the  Bomans  in  ancient,  and 
the  English  in  modern,  times.  The  natural 
features,  the  rivers,  hills,  and  mountains,  retained 
their  old  names.  The  towns  and  villages  where  a 
name  already  existed  usually  retained  it,  modified 
to  a certain  extent  to  suit  the  dialect  of  the  new- 
comers. Thus  Llyn-din,  “the  fortress  in  the 
marsh,  ’ becomes  with  the  Latin  case-ending  Lon- 
din-iuni,  afterwards  the  Saxon  London.  Gwent 
is  changed  to  Penta  Belgarum,  afterwards  Win- 


chester. Man-cyn,  “the  chief  place”  of  the  district, 
becomes  Mancun-ium,  then  Man-chester,  A very 
large  number  of  English  place-names  are  thus 
formed  with  a Celtic  prefix  and  A.-S.  suffix.  In 
districts  more  sparsely  peopled,  or  where  the  in- 
habitants had  been  driven  out,  the  Saxons  and 
Angles  had  to  invent  names  for  themselves  out  of 
their  own  tongues,  hence  the  multitude  of  Huytons, 
Lowtons,  Easthams,  Westons,  Newtons,  Aid- 
boroughs,  &c.,  which  at  once  indicate  their 
parentage  and  meaning.  Hence  it  also  happens 
that  we  have  frequently  two  sets  of  names 
meaning  the  same  thing,  derived  from  different 
languages.  This  will  apply  to  more  than  one 
class  of  names,  but  I will  only  call  attention  to 
one,  that  borrowed  from  the  names  of  trees.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning  let  us  select  five — the  oak, 
the  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  and  the  birch. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  oak.  We  have  in  pure 
Saxon  a great  number  of  Oak-leys,  Oak-wood, 
Oak-worth,  Oak-hill,  &c.  But  villages  took  their 
names  from  the  oak  tree  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons.  The  Cymric  for  oak  is  ddr,  deri. 
We  have  in  Wales  many  Der-wens:  Derwen 
Dyfanedd,  Derwen  Llanerch,  Der-widd,  Der-lwyn, 
Dar-owen,  &c.  In  England  there  are  a multitude 
of  place-names  with  the  prefix  of  Dar  and  Der, 
a number  of  Dar-leys  and  Dar-fields,  Dar-enth, 
Dar-wen,  &c.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  prefix  in  these  names  is  a remnant  of  the 
original  Celtic  name  with  the  A.-S.  suffix  attached. 

2.  The  ash.  There  is  no  tree  which  enters  so 
frequently  into  English  place-names  as  this. 
Ash-by,  Ash-field,  Ash-church,  Ash-ford,  &c., 
abound  in  most  of  our  counties.  The  Cymric 
name  for  the  ash  is  or,  onen,  or  yn  (ph).  In  the 
singular  form  we  have  On-gar,  On-ley,  On-brough, 
Oni-bury,  &c.,  and  in  the  plural  In-gol,  In-gon, 
In-hurst,  In-worth. 

3.  The  elm.  Names  compounded  with  the  elm 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  those  with  the  ash, 
but  are  still  very  frequent  : Elm-ore,  Elm-sall, 
Elm-stead,  Elm-hurst,  Elm-den.  The  Cymric 
name  is  llvjyf.  In  Wales  there  occur  Llan- 
llwyfni,  Llwf-fannog ; in  England,  Luf-fenham, 
Luf-field,  Luff-incot,  Luf-ton,  &c. 

4.  The  beech  names  are  not  so  common.  We 
have  Beech  (township),  Beech-am,  Beech-hill, 
Beech- ing.  The  Cymric  appellation  for  the  tree 
is  ffawydd.  We  have  as  place-names  Faw-ley, 
Faw-field,  Faw-don,  Faugh,  Fow-ey,  Fow- 
berry,  &c. 

5.  Names  with  the  prefix  Birch  or  Birk  are 
very  common  in  England.  There  are  several 
townships  called  Birch  simply,  and  we  have  Birch- 
wood,  Birch-olt,  Birch-anger,  Birch-am,  Birk-by, 
Birk-dale,  Birken-shaw,  Birken-head,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  Bedford,  to  which  all  the 
above  is  only  preliminary.  The  birch  tree  in 
Cymric  is  bedw,  bedwin;  bedw-lwyn,  a birch  grove. 
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In  Wales  there  are  several  Bedw-as  (a  birch 
meadow  or  plain),  several  Bedw-ellty  (birch-tree 
cottage).  In  England  Bed  as  a prefix  is  very 
common.  We  have  Bed-win  (the  fair  birch), 
Bed-worth  (the  birch  enclosure),  Bed-mont,  Bed- 
' font.  Bed-field,  Bed-minster.  There  are  several 
Bed-fords  besides  the  capital  of  Bedfordshire — 
one  in  Devon,  one  in  Lancashire;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  Bid-ford  in  Warwickshire  and 
Bideford  in  Devon  belong  to  the  same  category. 
The  combinations  in  all  these  names  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prefix  Bed 
' means  a birch  tree,  retained  from  the  original 

I Celtic  name  with  an  A.-S.  suffix.  A birch  tree 
growing  near  the  river  would  be  a natural  mark 
to  indicate  the  ford.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
, allusions  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Under  the 
I date  of  A.D.  571  the  name  is  given  .as  Bedican- 
I foria ; in  919  it  is  called  Bedan-foria.  Bedican 
is  the  Cymric  Bedw-cnn,  the  white  birch  tree.  In 
' the  interval  between  the  two  dates  the  appellative 
I had  disappeared  as  meaningless  in  English. 

I This  explanation  appears  to  me  simple  and 
I natural,  and  consistent  with  all  the  analogies  of 
; the  case.  The  English  place-names  contain  a 
large  infusion  of  the  Cymric  element  which  is  well 
worth  studying.  I could  pursue  the  subject  much 
further,  but  this  may  suffice  for  the  present. 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

I Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  states  that  there  is  a “Bedford 
Leigh”  in  Lanc.ashire.  This  is  not  correct.  There 
I is  a Bedford.  The  modern  town  of  Leigh  is  prac- 
tically made  up  of  three  townships  (Bedford, 
Westleigh,  and  Pennington)  and  part  of  a fourth 
; {Atherton).  The  name  of  “Bedford  Leigh  "was 
; the  ingenious  invention  of  the  railway  company, 
j who  so  called  their  station,  since  changed  to 
j “Leigh  and  Bedford.”  The  township  of  Bedford 
I is  either  in  or  near  Leigh,  in  Lancashire.  A Simon 
i de  Bedford  is  mentioned  in  1201/2  ; but  after  the 
fourteenth  century  the  family  name  is  lost.  Of 
course  this  correction  of  a very  common  mistake 
j as  to  the  name  of  “Bedford  Leigh”  in  no  way 
I affects  the  value  of  Mr.  Blenkinsopp’s  contri- 
' bution  to  the  discussion  on  the  etymology  of  the 
place-name.  The  more  common  spelling  of  the 
5 Lancashire  Bedford  in  old  deeds  is  “ Bedeford,” 
which  might  mean  the  “ way  to  or  by  the  chapel.” 

I But  there  is  no  record  of  any  religious  house  to 
which  the  township  was  nigh  except  the  name 
j Abbey  Lane”  in  the  adjoining  township  of 
Culcheth.  It  is  a disputed  point  whether  two 
I great  synods  of  the  Church  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  were  or  were  not  held  in  this  neighbour- 
j hood  ; and  also  whether  the  palace  of  the  sainted 
j Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  was  or  was 
I oot  close  by,  J.  E. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 


Promises  to  appear  after  Death  (6^**  S.  ii. 
501). — Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  arrange  these  post-mortem  interviews  that, 
apart  from  their  affection  for  each  other  in  the 
flesh  and  an  apparent  unity  of  spirit,  there  might, 
in  the  spiritual  change  of  the  conditions  of  existence 
which  we  call  death,  also  take  place  a change  in 
the  spiritual  motive  of  the  departed,  arising  out  of 
a clearer  perception  and  understanding  of  the  true 
relations  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  life  to  each 
other!  Undoubtedly  such  engagements  could 
only  be  valid  when  they  have  been  made  solemnly, 
and  with  a view  to  an  undeniable  proof  to  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  continued  existence  in  the  spirit  of  the 
one  first  called  away.  If,  then,  the  latter  perceived, 
or  was  so  instructed  as  to  be  convinced,  that  his 
appearance  to  the  still  living  friend  would  not  be 
calculated  to  impress  him  as  each  supposed  must 
be  the  case  when  the  engagement  w.as  made,  it  is 
clear  that  the  departed  friend  might  reasonably 
consider  his  promise  cancelled.  Dr.  Chance 
states  in  the  first  note  to  his  statement  that  the 
compact  made  by  himself  and  his  friend  “was 
looked  upon  almost  as  a joke.”  Ought  not  this, 
then,  to  be  regarded  as  a possible  flaw  in  the 
contract,  as  viewed  from  the  serious  side ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose,  even  when  the 
contracting  parties  are  in  earnest,  that  a change  of 
sentiment  might  have  taken  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  survivor,  of  which  he  himself  might  not  be 
very  distinctly  conscious,  and  yet  the  change 
might  be  distinctly  perceived  by  his  dep.arted 
friend.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  slip  into  a 
state  of  neg.ation  on  subjects  not  actually  proved 
to  our  perceptions.  Thus  even  the  appearance 
itself,  if  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  pre- 
conceived notions  of  the  surviving  friend,  might 
lead  to  further  doubt,  and  the  usual  physical 
arguments  of  “ mental  expectation,”  “ nervous 
disturbance  and  excitement,”  “ derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,”  irregular  action  of  that  arch 
sinner  “ the  liver,”  &c.,  be  brought  in  to  account 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  true  spiritual  life  of  the  survivor. 

Seriously,  one  would  rather  expect  to  find  that 
the  non-appearances  were  more  numerous  than 
the  appearances,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  “ order  reigns  in  heaven.”  G.  W. 

In  a critique  of  your  Christmas  number  which 
appeared  in  a Dublin  paper  a reference  is  made  to 
Dr.  Chance’s  story  of  a ghost  which  ought  to 
have  appeared,  but  did  not,  and  it  is  said  of  Dr. 
Chance  that  he  believes  that  the  story  which  he 
has  narrated  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  a ghost  to  keep  this  kind  of 
obligation.  With  your  permission  I will  record 
another,  and  rather  important,  instance. 

There  lived  in  Belfast  a few  years  ago  a young 
man  who  was  for  years  an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 
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He  bad  a literary  turn  of  mind ; was  the  author  of 
some  short  poems  which  appeared  in  some  of  the 
London  periodicals,  and  an  essayist  on,  and  devout 
believer  in,  spiritualism.  He  considered  that  I 
should  make  an  excellent  spiritualistic  medium, 
and  frecjuently  endeavoured  to  induce  me  to  go 
■with  him  to  seances  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belfast.  I always  refused  to  go,  coupling 
with  my  refusal  an  expression  of  my  entire  dis- 
belief in  spiritualism,  and  of  my  opinion  that 
seances  were  all  humbug. 

Upon  the  last  occasion  on  which  my  friend 
asked  me  to  go  with  him,  I offered  the  same 
objection,  when  he  very  seriously  and  emphatic- 
ally said  that  if  he  happened  to  die  before  I did 
he  would  most  assuredly  come  back  to  me  in  the 
spirit,  in  order  to  show  me  that  spiritualism  was 
not  a humbug.  In  an  equally  serious  and  emphatic 
manner  I on  my  part  promised  to  visit  him  if  I 
died  before  he  did.  We  were  both  perfectly 
serious  in  making  this  vow,  which  we  did  in  as 
solemn  a manner  as  its  seriousness  deserved. 

When  I next  met  him,  he  reminded  me 
of  the  vow,  and  handed  me  a pamphlet  contain- 
ing what  were  supposed  to  be  communications 
from  spirit-land,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
several  distinguished  men  to  the  publisher  of  the 
pamphlet,  who  was  a tradesman  living,  at  the 
date  of  publication,  in  May  Street,  Belfast.  I 
was  to  have  given  him  my  opinion  of  the  pam- 
phlet on  the  following  evening,  when  he  was  to  have 
met  me  at  six  o’clock.  But,  poor  fellow  ! he 
never  kept  the  engagement.  When  riding  into 
town  on  the  following  evening  his  horse  took 
fright,  threw  him,  and  kicked  him  on  the  forehead, 
killing  him  almost  instantaneously.  I was  horror- 
stricken  when,  on  going  to  meet  him,  I heard  the 
dreadful  news  and  saw  his  body.  The  vow  we  had 
made  immediately  recurred  to  me,  and  remained 
on  my  mind  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  and 
for  many  days  afterwards.  I went  to  bed  that 
night  in  mortal  fear.  The  thought  that  he  might 
appear  to  me  had  worked  me  up  to  a terrible  pitch 
of  excitement.  So  far  as  my  nerves  were  con- 
cerned, I was  in  that  highly  impressionable  state 
when  ghostly  visitants  are  supposed  to  find  it 
easiest  to  communicate,  but,  need  I say,  no  spirit 
visited  me  during  the  whole  of  that  livelong  and 
miserable  night.  I heard  no  noises,  was  sensible 
of  no  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  my 
departed  friend  any  more  than  I should  have  been 
had  we  never  made  the  vow.  On  the  following 
night  and  for  several  nights  afterwards,  and  fre- 
quently still,  I felt,  and  have  felt,  anxious  in  the 
extreme  that  some  manifestation  should  come  from 
beyond  the  grave,  but,  up  to  the  present,  none  has 
ever  come. 

If  ever  I am  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a spiritual- 
istic ring  who  hold  seances,  I shall  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  power  of  spirits  to  visit  “ thus  the 


glimpses  of  the  moon  ” by  asking  my  friend  to 
fulfil  his  vow.  Victor  L.  Humphreys. 

“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  (6*^  S. 
ili.  69). — Plutarch  says  of  oil  (“  He  Primo  Frigido,” 
0pp.  Mor.,  p.  950  B.,  fob):  Ilotet  Se  Kai  Tr)v 
yaX'i]vrjV  kv  tiJ  daXaTTy  rots  KVfiacnv  €Trip- 
paevopevov.  He  then  discusses  the  reason  which 
Aristotle  gave  for  this  result.  Compare  with  this 
statement  the  similar  one  in  “Quasst.  Natural.” 
(ib.  p.  914  E.j,  where  there  is  a further  reference  to 
the  practice  of  divers,  who  take  oil  in  their  mouths 
to  eject  in  the  water,  to  make  it  smooth  and  clear. 
St.  Basil  mentions  this  practice  (In  Eexacm., 
Horn.  ii.  § 7,  tom.  i.  p.  19,  ed.  Par.),  and  St. 
Ambrose  {Hexaem.,  lib.  i.  c.  ix.  § 33).  A question 
was  inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2°^^  S.  xii.  189,  from 
Mr.  Bardwell  Workard,  asking  whether  the 
phrase  in  common  use  was  to  be  traced  to  a 
miraculous  story  in  Bede’s  Eccl.  Hist,  iii.  19;  but 
there  was  no  reply.  Plutarch  (u.s. ) follows  Pliny  (Nat 
Hist),  and  Plautus  {Pcen.,  v.  iv.  66)  has,  “ Canem 
faciam  tibi  oleo  tranquilliorem,”  from  which  “ oleo 
tranquillior  ” became  a proverb  (Erasm.,  Adag.). 
The  opinion,  therefore,  that  oil  poured  or  sprinkled 
on  troubled  waves  produced  a calm  was  a very 
ancient  one,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  source 
of  the  proverb.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  question  of  W.  E.  H.,  “Whence  is  this 
expression  derived  ? ” may  be  answered  briefly  by 
mention  of  the  fact  that  troubled  waters  cease  to 
trouble  when  oil  is  poured  upon  them.  Franklin 
turned  the  fact  to  account  to  obtain  a steady  light 
in  the  cabin  of  the  ship  that  carried  the  philo- 
sopher to  Madeira,  and  a paper  on  his  experiment 
was  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  June  2,  1774. 
Pennant  relates  that  the  seal  catchers  look  for 
calm  spots  on  the  sea  as  marking  the  places  where 
the  seals  are  feasting  on  oily  fish.  The  value  of 
the  fact  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  its 
apparent  promise  of  immense  usefulness.  Many 
a ship  might  be  saved  from  wreck,  no  doubt,  were 
it  possible  at  a certain  moment,  and  at  a certain 
distance  from  the  ship,  to  pour  oil  on  the  water  to 
windward  of  her.  As  a rule,  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  so,  perhaps,  we  may  account  for  the  small 
attention  the  subject  has  hitherto  obtained.  There 
is  a capital  article  upon  it  in  the  Saturday  Maga- 
zine, May  18,  1844.  Shirley  Hibberd. 

The  popular  novelist  Jules  Verne,  in  Diclc  Sands, 
has  the  following  : — 

“ Dick  had  the  forethought  also  to  order  about  a dozen 
barrels  of  their  cargo  to  be  brought  to  the  front,  so  that 
when  the  Pilgrim  struck,  the  oil,  escaping  and  floating  on 
the  waves,  would  temporarily  lull  their  fury,  and  make 

smoother  water  for  the  passage  of  the  ship The 

negroes  poured  out  the  oil,  and  the  raging  waters  were 
stilled  as  if  by  magic.” 

W.  H.  Cummings. 

It  has  long  been  known  as  a physical  fact  that 
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, oil  smooths  waves  and  surf  agitated  by  the  wind. 
Very  recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply  it  by 
means  of  deep-laid  perforated  pipes  to  calm  down 
over-boisterous  bars,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
success.  The  physical  fact  has  given  rise  to  the 
, metaphorical  expression.  B.  Nicholson. 

j An  article  entitled  “ Impromptu  Ingenuity,”  in 
I Chambers's  Journal  for  Oct.  30,  1880,  bears  on 
the  subject.  F.  A.  Tole. 

i Parish  Clerks  (6^'*  S.  iii.  84). — The  two  papers 
j mentioned  by  your  correspondent  as  having  ap- 
I peared  in  All  the  Year  Round  for  November,  1880, 
were  from  my  pen,  and  were  the  result  of  thirty 
' years’  notes  on  the  subject.  In  the  instances 
' where  I have  not  given  my  authorities,  the  circum- 
' stances  occurred  either  to  myself  or  to  personal 
I friends,  and  I can  vouch  for  the  strict  accuracy  of 
, all  these  anecdotes.  I quite  agree  with  the  Rev. 

I Hugh  Pigot  that  the  history  of  the  parish  clerks 
I might  be  enlarged,  and  the  anecdotes  greatly  in- 
creased, and  that  it  is  desirable  that  tliis  should 
I be  done  before  the  race  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

' In  my  two  papers  I was  fettered  for  space,  as  Mr. 

. j Dickens  demurred  to  printing  them  at  such  length. 

’ i I should  have  liked  to  have  included  some  notice 
' of  the  parish  clerks  of  fiction.  Those,  for  example, 
described  by  George  Eliot  were,  doubtless,  drawn 
from  living  examples  in  the  Nuneaton  neighbour- 
hood. The  memorial  inscriptions  to  parish  clerks 
I could  also  have  been  extended.  There  is  one  in 
I the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kidderminster,  to 
1 1 Thomas  Forrester,  with  the  text  (chosen  by  the 
' present  Bishop  of  St.  Albans)  “ Clothed  with 
I humilty” — a perfect  description  both  of  the  ap- 

, i pearance  and  simple  character  of  that  good  old 
I J parish  clerk,  whom  I well  remember. 

! CuTHEERT  Bede. 

1 The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  Lord  Teign- 
I j mouth  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  350-1  of  his  Reminiscences: — 
“My  parochial  portraiture  would  be  incomplete  with- 
: ' out  a passing  notice  of  the  old  skilled  blacksmith  and 
I , respectable  publican,  who  during  thirty-seven  years 
1 ' fulfilled  the  duties  of  clerk  and  sexton — an  ‘ odd-cha- 
ractered man  ’ in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbourhood. 

I i His  nasal  tone  and  notable  mistakes  in  reading  had  been 
L early  brought  into  full  play  by  his  struggles  for  the 
Ii  mastery  with  the  deaf  rector  under  whose  auspices  he 

> commenced  his  performance.  As  there  was  no  clock  in 
1 the  church  it  was  his  custom,  as  he  informed  any 

stranger  officiating,  to  ring  the  bell  when  he  saw  the 
■|  ‘lord,’ f.e.  the  squire  of  Langton,  cross  the  bridge,  and 
>'  meanwhile,  as  the  time  of  Divine  service  approached,  to 
f beckon  from  the  window  to  the  congregation  in  the 
churchyard.  Woe  to  any  trespasser  on  the  grass,  which 
he  rented,  inspecting  a tombstone  or  making  a pilgrimage 
to  a grave,  for  he  spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  The 
li  London  architect  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the 

> church  was  surprised  by  his  power  of  sarcasm,  provoked 
! in  part  by  the  removal  of  his  seat  from  before  the  pulpit 
' to  a more  obscure  corner.  Sometimes  he  acted  as 

cicerone.  He  was  wont  to  conceal  his  ignorance  by 
speaking  of  the  rector  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose 


effigy  reposes  in  the  chancel,  as  having  been  buried 
before  his  time.  When  asked  by  some  ladies  whether  it 
was  the  practice  to  bury  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 

‘ Nout  by  steelbones,’  was  his  reply.  'Do  you  mean 
crinolines?’  (which  had  just  gone  out  of  fashion) .was 
the  rejoinder.  ‘ Nau,  nau,  nout  but  steelbones,’  he 
reiterated,  signifying,  as  they  then  discovered,  still-born 
children.  Characteristic  was  his  graphic  description  of 
a candidate  for  the  curacy,  who,  misinformed  as  to  the 
distance,  had  walked  from  Darlington  directly  to  the 
church,  where  he  found  the  clerk  engaged  in  digging  a 
grave.  AVhen  questioned  as  to  what  sort  of  man  he  was, 

‘ A free-spoken  man,’  he  replied ; ‘ and  he  wore  a long 
beard,  a ginger  beard,  and  he  bore  in  his  hand  a thick 
stick,  and  he  had  a dowdy  dog  along  with  him,  a dog  cf 
the  terrier  sort.’  ” 

Hugh  Pigot. 

Stretham  Rectory,  Ely. 

Wolves  in  England  (6*’’  S.  iii.  105). — Mr. 
J.  E.  Harting,  in  his  British  Animals  Extmct 
within  Historic  Times  (Triibner  & Co.),*  lately 
published,  states  that— 

“Throughout  the  early  middle  ages  wolves  might  be 
considered  as  almost  common  objects  of  the  country. 
Records  of  payments  for  killing  wolves  are  frequent ; ' 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  wholly  die  out  till 

the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  Scotland the  last  wolf 

was  killed  by  Sir  B.  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  in  1680 ; but 
more  ‘ last  wolves  ’ were  afterwards  killed  in  various 
other  places  up  to  the  year  1743.  Indeed,  every  district 
claims  a separate ‘last  wolf  ’ of  its  own,  in  some  cases 
supported  by  the  stuffed  remains  of  the  animal.  In 
Ireland  packs  of  wolves  were  a serious  nuisance  till  quite 
modern  times.  An  Order  in  Council  by  Cromwell  ‘ for 
the  better  destroying  of  wolves  ’ is  dated  1652 ; and  the 
Irish  wolves  were  not  finally  extirpated  till  1710.” 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  at  second  hand 
from  the  St.  James’s  Gazette  of  Jan.  21,  1881. 

Mus  Urbanus. 

It  m.ay  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  we  have  in  our  museum  here  a young  wolf 
killed  in  woods  near  Ongar  after  committing 
various  depredations.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  with  cub  foxes  in  1862. 

Edmund  Durrant. 

Chelmsford. 

Cambridge  Studies  in  1784  (6‘^  S.  iii.  201). 
— I am  inclined  to  think  that  A.  J.  M.  was  correct 
in  his  first  suspicion  that  the  bulk  of  the  interesting 
letter  which  he  has  communicated  to  “N.  & Q.”  was 
taken  from  “ some  printed  treatise  on  the  U ni  versity.’' 
I have  compared  the  description  of  the  acts  or  dis- 
putations (occupying  more  than  half  the  letter)  with 
the  account  of  those  proceedings  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  University  Calendar  oi  1802  ; and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  touch  about  “friend 
Cicero,”  each  sentence,  almost,  appears  there  nearly 
verbatim. 

There  was  no  Cambridge  Calendar  before  the 
year  1796,  but  the  Introduction  to  which  I refer 

[’*’  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
commend  this  very  entertaining  volume  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.] 
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seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a pamphlet  on 
examinations,  written  by  John  Jebb,  of  Peterhouse, 
about  1772.  This  will  be  found  in  Jebb’s  Works, 
ii.  285-99,  and,  I think,  also  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  ; but  I have  only  memoranda  about  it. 
The  mention  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  of  the  good 
attendance  and  the  spirit  then  noticeable  in  the 
.public  exercises,  I do  not  find  in  the  Calendar  for 
1802  ; but  I happen  to  have  remarked  that  these 
points  are  specified  in  Jebb’s  tract,  which  I think 
A.  J.  M.’s  ancestor  must  have  had  before  him 
while  he  wrote.  As  he  stated  a reason  for  making 
the  account  of  the  exercises,  we  need  not  credit 
him  with  having  anticipated  Cuthbert  Bede’s 
Oxford  undergraduate  friend  in  his  patent  for  the 
composition  of  epistolce  ad  familiar es.  That,  how- 
ever, as  I take  it,  was  a real  stroke  of  genius,  not 
altogether  misapplied  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bouncer. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  if  any  more  of  the 
“ letters  of  this  year  ” have  been  preserved  they 
may  be  published  in  like  manner?  The  specimen 
of  the  three  questions  proposed  is,  I believe, 
original ; at  least  it  is  not  that  which  was  given  by 
Jebb.  “ Lectione,”  by-the-bye,  must  be  a mis- 
print for  “ Sectione,”  in  the  first  of  them. 

CiiR.  Wordsworth. 

The  Bouvier  Family  (C*'^  S.  iii.  147). — May  I 
odd  the  following  particulars  to  Mr.  Graves’s 
bind  notice  of  our  family?  My  father,  Jules 
Bouvier  (b.  1800,  d.  1867),  exhibited,  in  addition 
to  the  works  enumerated,  a portrait  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  in  1839.  His  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  have  all  been  artists,  viz.,  Augustus 
(b.  1825,  d.  1881),  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  ; Joseph  ; Julia 
(Suffolk  Street,  1854-6,  seven . works) ; Urbain 
James  (b.  1831,  d.  1856)  ; Agnes,  now  Mrs. 
Nicholl  (Royal  Academy,  three  works  since 
1875)  ; and  myself.  “ The  Stream  of  Life,”  an 
engraving  published  by  Mr.  Graves,  was  after  a 
picture  by  my  brother  Joseph,  although  the  name 
■of  Augustus^was  erroneously  affixed  to  it. 

Gdstave  Bouvier. 

The  Duchy  op  Norfolk  (6“*  S.  iii.  209). — 
The  term  “Duchy  of  Norfolk,”  seen  by  E.  S.  K. 
in  the  Standard,  was  not  a misprint.  The  liberties 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (of  which  Messrs.  Muskett 
and  Garrod,  of  Diss,  are  the  coroners)  extend  over 
127  parishes  in  Norfolk  and  over  certain  districts 
in  Suffolk.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
duke  was,  I believe,  conferred  on  the  first  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  then  Lord  Howard,  by  Edward  IV.  The 
duke  has  power  to  appoint  two  coroners  for  his 
liberties  in  Norfolk  and  one  for  those  in  Suffolk. 

G.  H. 

In  Norfolk  there  are  also  coroners  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  for  the  liberty  of 
Clackclose  Hundred;  in  Suffolk, for  St.  Ethelred’s 
Liberty,  and  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Liberty.  The 


present  coroner  for  the  Duchy  of  Norfolk  is  H.  E. 
Garrod,  Esq.,  of  Diss.  The  office  is  tenable  for 
the  lifetime  of  each  duke,  and  a fresh  appointment 
or  reappointment  is  necessary  on  succession  to  the 
title.  I have  before  me  a copy  of  an  Inspeximus 
of  14  Charles  II.  of  the  property  of  the  duke- 
dom in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and 
Essex,  reciting  a record  of  7 Edw.  IV.,  granting 
the  rights,  &c.,  of  the  liberty  in  those  counties  to 
his  beloved  cousin  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  con- 
firmed by  letters  patent  of  July  4,  1 Elizabeth; 
regranted  June  21,  1 James  I.,  and  at  various 
other  dates,  including  that  of  a coroner. 

C.  E.  M. 

Diss. 

Transliteration  of  “ Iliad,”  I.  (6^^  S.  iii. 
208). — Before  rendering  the  line  in  question  let 
us  settle  the  reading,  which  is.  Secundum  Bruck- 
nerum  apud  Metanasium,  Append,  iv.,  as  follows: 

"Av  S’  lyvopdvTC  TTUTTTrts  [jLecraov  dr/xet  T piK. 

“ And  ignorant  puppies  mess  on  at  my  Greek.” 
Literally  “he  puppies,”  as  distinguishing  them  from 
the  “ pictee  puppes  ” of  Horace  and  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin.  F.  P. 

The  line  should  run,  evidently, — 

’AvS  tyvopai'T  TruTrirts  /xij  (jrpovv  dr  p.et  VpLK, 

Or,  “ And  ignorant  puppies  may  frown  at  my 
Greek.”  Sour  is  clearly  a misprint  for  4>povv. 

Julian  Marshall. 

“ Hanker”  S.  iii.  186). — I protest,  in  the 
name  of  the  letter  h,  against  the  “ derivation  ” of 
hanker  from  anchor.  The  usual  sense  of  to  hanker 
is  simply  to  hang  about,  and  why  we  need  com- 
plicate the  matter  by  linking  it  with  anchor  by  a 
poor  pun  I cannot  at  all  see.  The  quotation  from 
my  dictionary  is  not  a fair  one.  It  suppresses  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  old  Dutch  hengden,  to  hanker 
after,  and  a modern  Dutch  hunkereyi,  as  well  as  a 
provincial  English  hank,  to  hanker.  It  is  against 
all  common  sense  to  derive  all  these  words  from 
the  Latin  ancora. 

Any  one  who  will  care  to  consult  my  dictionary 
will  see  at  once  that  I am  not  giving  an  opinion, 
but  drawing  a probable  conclusion  from  established 
facts.  E.  Miiller  has  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
same  etymology  ; it  is  a pity  his  book  is  not  better 
known.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

“ViSIO  WiLLELMI  DE  PeTRO  PLOUGHMAN  ” 
(6‘‘'  S.  iii.  186).— Permit  me  to  give  a quotation  to 
settle  this  matter.  In  my  description  of  Whitaker’s 
book  I find  the  following  : — 

“ Text,  in  black  letter,  with  Paraphrase  below  it, 
pp.  1-412  (pp.  265  and  266  being  unrepresented,  owing 
to  a mistake  in  the  pagination,  since  sheet  LI  ends 
with  p.  264,  and  sheet  Mm  begins  with  p.  267);  Notes, 
pp.  1-18  ; Glossary,  pp.  21-31,”  &c. 

See  F.  Plowman,  ed.  Skeat,  C-text,  preface, 
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p.  lii.  The  whole  description,  with  quotations, 
&c.,  occupies  several  pages. 

Walter  W,  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Mace  Family  (G***  S.  iii.  87). — Mace  and  JVace 
are  quite  different  names,  the  latter  being  an  old 
French  name  corrupted  from  Eustace,  the  former 
a ditto  from  Mathew.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Nice. 

Stone  Altars  (G‘’’  S.  iii.  18G). — Gumfreston, 
near  Tenby,  had,  so  far  as  I recollect,  a similar 
arrangement  of  chancel  to  that  mentioned  by 
, Mr.  Scott,  a stone  altar,  &c.,  and  a seat  for  the 
priest  between  it  and  the  wall.  If  I understand 
' rightly,  the  communicants  knelt  round  it.  The 
I church  is  very  interesting  and  curious,  with  mnra.l 
paintings,  &c.  X.  B. 

Pyanot  (G‘**  S.  iii.  8!)). — I see  no  contraction  in 
ij  the  wordpi/'.f,  which  is  rather  a diminutive  of^jie. 

I Fyanot  looks  like  a double  diminutive. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Nice. 

j The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  (G^"  S.  iii. 
.i|  107). — Sir  Thomas  Hope,  first  baronet  (1628)  of 
' that  name,  was  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  ; by 
I j his  wife  he  had  fourteen  children,  two  of  whom 
' were  upon  the  bench  when  he  pleaded  as  Lord 
V Advocate.  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  imagined, 
•!  arises  the  privilege  which  that  officer  of  the  crown 
I enjoys  of  pleading  with  his  head  covered,  it 
having  been  considered  derogatory  for  a father  to 
uncover  before  his  sons.  See  Debrett’s  Peerage,  &c. 

H.  G.  H. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

I'  A Poll  Book  for  Wiltshire,  fdblished  in 
|i  Folio,  1713  (6'*'  S.  iii.  107). — Mr.  King  will 
Ij  find  a copy  of  the  poll  for  Wilts,  taken  at  Wilton, 
f|  Sept.  8,  1713,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  I 
4 1 consulted  it  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

C.  H.  Mayo. 

I Long  Burton,  Sherborne. 

j Esher  (6^’’  S.  iii.  88). — The  Domesday  spelling, 

I Aissele  or  Aissela,  should,  I venture  to  think, 
render  the  etymology  clear  enough  to  any  one  who 

ij  has  really  studied  the  orthographical  system  em- 
j ployed  in  that  record.  Either  of  the  above  forms 
I is  a perfectly  normal  representation  of  the  Saxon 
j (Bsc-healh,  i.  e.,  ash-haugh.  There  are  several  places 
Jii  now  called  Ashton  which  are  mentioned  in  Saxon 
i:  charters  as  jEsctiin,  and  in  Domesday  as  Aisse- 
I tune  ; and  there  are  many  other  instances  in  which 
I the  syllable  (esc  of  Saxon  documents  is  expressed 
by  aisse  in  Domesday.  By  a similar  comparison 
! it  may  be  proved  that  the  affix  healh  is  represented 
in  the  Domesday  spelling  by  -ele.  The  final  a of 
Aissela  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  render  the 
sound  of  the  guttural  h.  The  word  healh  (retained 


in  modern  dialects  under  the  form  haugh)  seems 
to  mean  “ waterside  pasture.”  It  is  a very  frequent 
element  in  English  local  names,  though  it  has 
almost  escaped  recognition  by  etymologists,  as  the 
names  in  which  it  occurs  as  an  affix  are  usually 
referred  to  hall  or  hill.  As  a prefix  the  word 
occurs  in  Healhtiin  (Bath  Abbey  charters),  in  the 
Yorkshire  Houghton  (Domesday  Haltone,  later 
documents  Helghton),  and  in  the  numerous 
Haltons  and  Haughtons.  When  the  I in  healh 
ceased  to  be  sounded,  AEsc-healh  would  be  pro- 
nounced Esh-haugh,  of  which  the  present  name 
Esher  seems  to  be  a mis-spelling,  although,  1 
believe,  of  somewhat  early  origin. 

Henry  Bradley. 

98,  Roebuck  Road,  Sheffield. 

Indentures  RELATING  to  the  Shelley  Family 
(G'*'  S.  iii.  24). — My  answer  only  refers  to  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Buxton  Forman’s  note,  regard- 
ing the  family  of  Waller,  of  which  I have  a pedi- 
gree. I do  not  find  any  of  the  family  mentioned 
as  having  any  connexion  with  Sussex.  Richard 
Waller,  son  of  Sir  Richard  (who  took  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  prisoner  at  Agincourt),is  theancestor  of  the 
Wallers  of  Old  Stoke,  Hants  ; the  others  continue 
the  line  of  Wallers  of  Groombridge,  co.  Kent,  and 
of  Beaconsfield,  co.  Bucks  ; but  there  were  Wallers 
in  Sussex  quite  a century  before  this,  and  most 
likely  of  the  same  family.  William  Waller,, 
Abbot  of  Battel,  elected  1435,  died  1437  (twenty- 
sixth  abbot),  Sussex  Arch.  Collec.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  46. 
In  the  Benevolence  Return  of  36  Hen.  VIIL 
(1544),  John  Waller,  one  of  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  “ Twone  of  Hastinge”  gives  20s.,  Suss. 
Arch.  Coll.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  82.  Many  other  instances  of 
there  being  such  a family  settled  in  Sussex  from  an 
early  period  could  be  found  in  other  volumes  of 
the  Sussex  Arch.  Collections,  but  I have  not  more 
books  to  refer  to  at  present.  B.  F.  S. 

Foreign  descriptions  of  England,  ante  a.d. 
1500  (6‘**  S.  iii.  128). — In  the  curious  work  entitled 
Registrum  hujus  Operis  Libri  Chronicarum  cu 
Figuris  et  Ymagibus  ab  initio  mudi,  1493,  and 
known  as  the  “ Nuremberg  Chronicle,”  there 
occurs  a short  account  of  England.  I have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
very  interesting  work,  of  which  a good  notice 
may  be  found  in  Dibdin’s  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 

S.  G. 

Humphrey  Gower,  Twenty-fourth  Master 
OF  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (G^**  S.  iii. 
164). — Elizabeth  Hyde,  whose  marriage  with 
Francis  Gower  took  place  at  Chesterfield,  co. 
Derby,  on  Oct.  21,  1590,  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Hyde,  of  Hyde  and  Norbury 
(anciently  Northbury),  co.  Chester,  Esq.,  by  his 
wife  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Calverley, 
of  Calverley,  co.  York,  Kt.  According  to  the  old 
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pedigrees  she  was  the  eldest  of  eight  daughters, 
her  husband  being  described  phonetically  as 
Francis  “ Gore,”  of  Tupton,  co.  Derby,  Gent,  (see 
the  Hyde  j^edigree  in  East  Cheshire,  ii.  46). 
Hobert  Hyde  was  buried  at  Stockport,  April  5, 
1614.  J.  P.  E. 

Espriella’s  “Letters  from  England”  (6*’’ 
S.  iii.  127,  214). — In  the  fourth  series  of  Southey’s 
Common]iilace  Boole  (1851),  p.  352,  will  be  found 
collections  of  anecdotes  and  fragments  for  Espriella. 
They  are  headed  with  the  following  remarks, 
“Letters  from  England,  by  a Spaniard.  A far 
better  mode  of  exposing  folly  than  by  novels. 
The  journals  of  my  own  tours  shall  be  given  with 
•characteristic  minuteness,  in  a lively  stile,  and  full 
of  all  the  anecdotes  I have  collected.  They  will 
derive  a Spanish  cast  from  drawing  general  con- 
clusions from  single  circumstances,  and  from  the 
writer’s  wish  to  find  the  English  as  much  upon  a 
level  with  his  own  countrymen  as  he  can.”  At  p. 
369  are  collections  for  a new  series  of  Esprielhi’s 
Letters  which  Southey  intended  to  compile. 

H.  B.  W. 

“Bilwise  and  Polmad”  (6*’’  S.  iii.  89,  237). — 
Crux  states  that  “ no  English-speaking  philo- 
logists have  ever  attempted  to  explain  these 
words,”  and  his  statement  makes  me  very  diffident 
of  suggesting  that  they  may  mean  “ belly-wise  ” 
and . “ brain-mad.”  Bil-foder  is  an  old  English 
word  for  food,  and  is  connected  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hcelg  and  hylg.  It  occurs  in  the  Romance 
of  William  of  Palerne,  line  81,  reprinted  in 
Morris  and  Skeat’s  Specimens  of  Early  English. 
From  hilfodir  to  bihvise  is  an  easy  step,  and  from 
polmad  to  poll-mad  seems  to  raise  little  difficulty. 
Still  I feel  that  I must  be  wrong  if  Crux  is  right 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  philologists  ; but  I hope  I 
shall  not  be  told  that  they  never  attempted  to 
explain  the  words  because  they  did  not  require 
■explanation  : that  would  be  too  bad. 

W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston. 

In  what  volume,  chapter,  and  book  of  Holin- 
shed’s  Chronicles  do  these  words  occur?  I cannot 
find  them  in  my  copy  (2  vols.  fob,  1587). 

Jaydee. 

Where  did  Edward  II.  Die  ? (6‘'^  S.  ii. 
381,  401,  489). — In  the  Issue  Poll,  Mich,  term, 
2 Edw.  III.  (Devon’s),  I find  the  two  following 
entries  : — 

“ 23  October. — To  Hugh  de  Glanvill,  clerk,  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  of  tlie  Exchequer 
for  the  expenses  incurred  upon  removal  of  the  body  of 
Lord  Edward,  late  King  of  England,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent King,  from  Berkeley  to  the  Abbey  of  S'  Peter, 
Gloucester,  in  money  paid  to  the  same  by  his  own 
hands  for  the  expenses  aforesaid  by  mandate  of  Privy 
Seal  at  Nottingham,  the  lO"*  October  last  past. — 
Answered  for  here,  etc.,  £5.” 


Issue  Boll,  Mich,  term,  4 Edw.  HI.: — 

“ 26  Feb. — To  Hugh  de  Glanvill,  Clerk,  lately  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  expenses  incurred  upon  the  removal  of  the  body 
of  Lord  Edward,  late  King  of  England,  father  of  the 
present  King,  from  Berkeley  to  the  abbey  of  S'  Peter, 
Gloucester ; in  one  tally  made  this  day  to  Thomas  de 
Kodberg,  sherifl'  of  Gloucester,  upon  the  men  of  the 
town  of  Bristol,  containing  £28  6 8 for  the  remainder  of 
his  account,  and  paid  to  the  aforesaid  sheriff,  for  so  much 
paid  by  the  said  Thomas  to  the  aforesaid  Hugh,  for  the 
expenses  aforesaid,  as  appears  by  the  letters  patent  of 
the  same  Hugh  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  same 
money,  which  remains  discharged  in  the  Hanaper  of 
this  Term,  By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  at  Nottingham 
10  October  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  King,  and 
remaining  amongst  the  mandates  of  Michalrnas  Term 
in  the  2nd  year  of  the  present  King.” 

Wm.  U.  S.  Glanville-Kichards. 

Windlesham,  Surrey. 

Isaiah  xvii.  6,  9 (6^**  S.  i.  40,  321;  ii.  237). — 
Of  some  value  in  elucidating  the  sense  of  this 
difficult  passage  may  be  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Jenour  in  his  book  on  Isaiah.*  In  the 
sixth  verse  he  translates  the  original  thus  : — 

“ Two  or  three  berries  on  the  top  of  the  uttermost 
bough.” 

And  in  the  ninth  : — 

“ In  that  day  shall  the  cities  of  his  strength  be 

As  that  which"-  is  left  upon  the  topmost  bough  and 
outer  branch 

(Even  those  which  are  left  because  of  the  children  of 
Israel), 

And  this  remnant  shall  be  desolate.” 

““  This  is  generally  considered  a very  obscure  passage. 
Bishop  Lowth,  not  being  able  to  make  any  sense  of  the 
present  text,  proposes  to  read  upon  the  authority  of  the 
LXX.,  naxm  'inn,  the  Ilivite  and  the  Amorite.  I was 
once  disposed  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  but  a closer  in- 
spection has  convinced  me  that  no  alteration  of  the  text 
is  necessary.  A right  arrangement  of  the  sentence 
seems  all  that  is  required.  Every  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction is  removed,  and  a clear  sense  made  out,  by 
reading  the  lines  alternately,  thus  : — 

‘ In  that  day  shall  the  cities  of  his  strength, 

Which  are  forsaken  because  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

Be  like  that  which  is  left  on  the  topmost  branch  and 
on  the  outer  bough. 

And  it  (this  remnant)  shall  be  desolate.’ 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  in  Hebrew  poetry.  nmiR,  it  seems  to  me,  corre- 
sponds with  the  glea7nngs  in  verse  6 ; and  the  clause 
‘ because  of  the  children,  of  Israel  ’ assigns  the  reason 
why  the  cities  would  be  forsaken,  because,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 

Boileau. 

“ Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio”  (5*'“  S.  x.  269, 
392 ; xi.  235,  258). — The  phrase  is  also  used  in 
Pierce  Pennilesse  His  Supplication  to  the  Devil 
(1592),  p.  17,  printed  in  the  Shakespeare  Society’s 
publications:  “A  Justice,  tarn  Marti  quam  Mer- 
curio, of  peace  and  of  coram.”  And  compare 


’’’  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  b-anslated  from 
the  Heh-ew,  &c.  Seeley,  Burnside  & Seeley,  mbcccxxx. 
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' Mr.  Halpia’.?  account  of  Sir  Tophas  in  Lylie’s 
I Endymion  (in  the  same  Society’s  publications, 
p.  74):  ‘’Pie  is  an  absurd  ‘militarist,’  and  a walking 
, rampart  of  weapons  and  artillery  to  shoot  ‘ larks 
and  wrens.’  tie  is  ‘all  Mars  and  Ars,’ a foolish 
I scholar,  and  quotes  Latin  ; a poet,  and  makes 
I verses,”  &c.  Nobody,  I think,  has  yet  lighted 
! upon  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  H.  K. 

Ma.  Gladstone’s  Latin  Eendering  of  the 
I Hymn  “ Hock  of  Ages,”  &c.  (G“*  S.  ii.  346  ; iii. 

I 16,  58), — In  addition  to  the  examples  given  of  the 
; use  by  Latin  authors  of  the  nominative  instead 
of  the  vocative  case,  take  the  following  from 
I Juvenal  : — 

“ Consedero  Duces  : surgis  tu  pallidus  Ajax 
Dicturus  dubia  pro  libeitate,”  &c. 

I heard  the  above  quoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
. mons  (I  need  not  say  to  whom  applied)  on  the 
I debate  on  household  suffrage  in  1866.  J.  E.  E. 

.,j  No  Latin  scholar  can  doubt  the  propriety  of 
I a nominative  and  a vocative  case  being  placed  in 
. I agreement  ” with  each  other.  To  Hr.  Brooke’s 
j examples  may  be  added  the  well-known  line  of 
■ | Virgil’s  : — 

I “ Quibus  Hector  ab  oris 

1 Exspectate  venis ! ” 

1 1 Here,  I suppose,  the  “ exspectate”  must  be  regarded 
I as  agreeing  with  “ tu  ” understood. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

The  Execdtions  of  ’45  (6^''  S.  ii.  86,  217  ; iii. 
37,  236). — I have  found  among  the  deaths,  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1753  : — 

“ Feb.  16,  Dr.  Deacon  of  Blancbester,  one  of  whose 

I sons  was  executed,  and  another  transported,  for  being 
' concerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  another  died  in  bring- 
ing up  to  London.” 

So  Lathbury’s  History  of  the  Novjurors,  p.  412,  is 
" wrong  in  making  him  alive  in  1780.  At  p.  388 

I I he  says  : — 

“Dr.  Deacon  was  singular  in  giving  two  or  more 
names  to  his  children  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

I Thus  this  young  man  was  baptized  by  the  names  of 
I Thomas  Theodorus.’’ 

Where  are  these  names  found,  and  was  Dr.  Deacon 
i'  buried  at  Manchester?  Perhaps  Humphrey 
:!  Hierophilus  Deacon,  of  Milk  Street,  London,  was 
, a son.  His  will  is  dated  June  8,  1780  ; probate 

I;  given  to  his  wife  Mary,  March  10,  1789  ; mentions 
I pictures  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of  his 
j grandfather.  Has  brothers  Henry  and  Edward, 

I and  children  under  age.  A Cwt. 

II  The  Eyes  of  White  Cats  (6'*’  S.  ii.  348,  521 ; 

iii.  218). — I have  to-day  seen  two  white  cats, 
i ' mother  and  daughter.  The  former’s  eyes  are  both 
I blue,  the  latter’s  are  dissimilar— one  blue,  the 

I!  other  brown,  and  she  is  as  “ deaf  as  a post  ” — not 
an  inherited  catastrophe.  Fred.  Edle, 

Ashford,  Kent. 


I have  two  white  kittens,  a few  months  old, 
whose  eyes  are  quite  perfect.  Their  father  was  a 
magnificent  white  cat,  with  fur  nearly  as  thick 
and  soft  as  that  of  a Persian  cat,  and  whose  eyes  I 
had  noticed  had  more  than  usual  clearness  and 
colour.  Toby,  I am  sorry  to  say,  having  taken  to 
hunting  on  his  own  account,  disappeared  suddenly. 
The  mother  of  the  kittens  is  black,  without  a white 
or  coloured  hair.  A.  H.  H. 

Portraits  op  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (6‘'’  S.  ii. 
447;  iii.  31,  57). — Prefixed  to  a folio  copy  in  my 
possession  of  the  works  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  (sic),  as  he  is  styled  on  the  title-page,  and 
dated  mdclxxxvi.,  is  a fine  portrait  of  the  “ Nor- 
wich knight.”  It  is  oval  in  form,  and  underneath 
is  inscribed,  “ The  true  Effigies  of  S’’  Tho  : Brown 
(sic),  of  Norwich,  Kt.,  M.D.”  In  a small  circle, 
under  the  portrait,  are  his  arms,  “ Argent,  two 
bendlets  sable,  in  the  sinister  chief  a torteau  sable, 
and  another  in  the  dexter  base.  Crest,  a lion 
sejant  ranipant  on  a helmet  affrontbe.”  “E.  White, 
sculpsit,”  is  also  inscribed. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Edphdism  (6“'  S.  ii.  346,  436  ; iii.  59). — S.  P. 
seems  to  think  the  Devonshire  parson  singular  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  He  is  far  from  being  so  ; many  clergy- 
men propound  the  same  views.  I do  not  hold 
them  ; but  I heard  Mr.  Woodward,  chaplain  at 
Eome,  some  years  ago,  use,  almost  word  for  word, 
the  same  quotation  (for  quotation  it  is,  from  some 
old  commentator).  Why  “ delicious  ” ? I know 
not.  I think  Archbishop  Whately  held  the  same 
view.  E.  T.  Yates. 

Cure  of  Disease  by  Metastasis  (6***  S.  iii. 
124). — From  the  “Epistle  Dedicatorie  to  Master 
Philip  Sidney,  Esquier,”  of  Gosson’s  Schoole  of 
Abuse,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  practice  of 
certain  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century  bore 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  American  doctor 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bates. 

“ A good  Phisition  when  the  disease  cannot  be  cured 
within  thruateth  the  corruption  out  in  the  face  and 
deliuereth  his  Patient  to  the  Chirurgion ; Though  my 
skill  in  Phiaicke  bee  small,  I haue  some  experience  m 
these  maladyes,  which  I thrust  out  with  my  penne  too 
euery  mans  viewe,  yeelding  the  ranke  fleshe  to  the  Chi- 
rurgions  knife  and  so  ridde  my  handes  of  the  cure  for  it 
passeth  my  cunning  too  heale  them  priuily.” 

The  cuter  American,  however,  had  no  thought 
of  relinquishing  his  patient  to  any  other  practi- 
tioner’s experimental  mercies.  St.  Swithin. 

“Trap”  for  “Carriage  (6*’’  S.  ii.  369,  521). 
—About  forty  years  ago  a kind  of  vehicle  was  in- 
vented, or  if  not  then  invented  it  then  became 
very  popular.  This  was  a light  spring  cart,  boxed 
up  under  the  seat  and  behind  so  that  two  or  three 
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dogs  might  conveniently  he  taken  by  gentlemen 
going  to  shoot.  That  the  clogs  were  there  “ as  safe 
as  rats  in  a trap”  would  be  a very  natural  observa- 
tion to  make  while  the  thing  was  a novelty,  and, 
no  doubt,  was  made  hundreds  of  times.  From 
this  to  call  the  dog-cart  “ the  trap  ” was  a very 
easy  and  natural  step.  These  dog-carts,  being 
rather  “ swell  ” aftairs,  became  extremely  popular, 
as  I well  remember.  They  were  not  only  smart 
but  they  were  also  very  convenient — a great  im- 
provement on  all  that  had  gone  before.  By  letting 
down  the  “ tail-door  ” and  moving  the  seat  they 
could  be  made  to  carry  four  persons  very  com- 
fortably, sitting  back  to  back.  Every  spruce  young 
farmer,  even  although  he  had  no  dogs,  must  have 
a dog-cart.  He  would  be  sure  very  cpiickly  to 
pick  up  the  slang  word  “ trap,”  because  it  would 
look  knowing,  and  to  be  the  first  to  show  an 
accpiaintance  with  a new  cant  word  of  “ the 
quality,”  especially  sporting  slang,  gives  such  a 
man  great  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  at 
markets,  ordinaries,  &c.  So  first  these  particular 
vehicles  were  called  “ traps,”  then  all  otliers  were 
gradually  confounded  with  them.  I believe  this 
was  how  the  term  arose.  E.  E. 

Metastasio’s  “ Ode  on  the  Indifferent  ” 
S.  iii.  164). — The  canzonetta  of  Metastasio, 
La  Liberia  a Nice,  beginning  with  the  words  : 

“ Grazie  agl’  inganni  tuoi 
A1  fin  respire,  o Nice,”  &c. 

was  written  at  Vienna,  where  Metastasio  was  Poeta 
Cesareus,  in  the  year  1733.  C.  Tambdrini. 

“Married  by  the  Clog  and  Shoe”  S. 
iii.  126). — I believe  the  clog  and  shoe  weddings, 
mentioned  in  Haworth  Past  and  Present,  were 
such  as  consisted  in  the  simple  ceremony  of  the 
man  taking  off  his  clog  and  giving  it  to  the  bride, 
who  signified  her  willingness  to  become  his  wife 
by  giving  him  one  of  her  shoes.  Heywood’s  Regis- 
ter records  several  runaway  weddings  of  people  at 
Bingley  and  in  the  district.  The  words  “ stole  his 
wife  ” sometimes  occur.  J.  H.  T. 

“ Never  out  of  the  fleshe  that  is  bred  in 
THE  bone”  (6*’'  S.  iii.  126). — Your  correspondent 
asks  for  instances  of  this  proverbial  phrase  before 
1557.  Taverner,  in  his  Prouerbes  aide  of  Erasmus, 
1539,  fob  37,  has,  “For  verelye  full  true  is  our 
Englyshe  prouerbe  : That  is  bred  by  the  bone 
wyll  neuer  awaye.”  Stewart,  Croniclis  of  Scotland, 
1535,  ii.  386,  gives  the  following  version  : — 

“ Difficile  is,  tha  said  that  tyme  ilk  ane. 

Bring  throw  the  flesch  that  bred  is  in  the  bane.” 

and,  again,  p.  651  : — 

“ Rycht  hard  it  is,  other  for  hoist  or  blame, 

Bring  fra  the  flesche  that  is  bred  in  the  bane.” 

Still  earlier  we  find  the  phrase  in  Mallore’s  Morte 
Arthure,  1485  (repr.  1816,  i.  436),  “ So  Sir  Lance- 
lot smiled,  and  said,  ‘ Hard  it  is  to  take  out  of  the 
flesh  what  is  bred  in  the  bone.’  ” Xit. 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6‘*'  S.  iii. 
150,  178,  218).— 

“ The  kisses  were  in  tlie  course  of  things,”  &c. 

In  the  second  line  of  the  second  verse  of  Heine's  poem, 
ante,  p.  218,  titter’d  should  be  read  for  ‘‘  loiter’d.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 
(6ii>S.  iii.  229.) 

“On  such  a night,”  &c., 

seems  to  be  a passage  inaccurately  quoted  from  Shak- 
speare  (2  lien.  IV.  1.  i.) : — 

“ Even  such  a man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 

Drew  Priam’s  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn’d.” 

IViLLiAM  Platt. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  may  not  know  tho 
parallel  passage  to  Shakspeare’a  2 lien.  IV.  1.  i. — 

“ Grain.  So  pale  and  spiritless  a Wretch, 

Drew  Priam’s  Curtain  in  the  dead  of  Night, 

And  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt” — 
which  occurs  in  Suckling’s  Brennoralt,  II.  i.  The 
passage  from  Henry  I V.  is  probably  that  which  D.  'W.  C. 
wishes  to  trace.  Julian  Marshall. 


iiawtenanenus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Historical  Works  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury.  'V’ol. 
II.  Edited  from  the  MS.  C.O.C.  438,  for  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  by  William  Stubbs,  D.D.  (Longmans  & 
Co.) 

The  minor  historical  works  of  Gervase,  the  Monk  of 
Canterbury,  are  now  published  fur  the  first  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  which  fill 
some  ninety  pages,  and  were  included  with  Gervase’s 
greater  chronicle  in  Sir  Roger  Twysden’s  collection. 
The  manuscript  from  which  they  are  printed  is  one  of 
the  unique  and  priceless  treasures  given  by  Archbishop 
Parker  to  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. It  contains  Gervase’s  smaller  chronicle,  with  a 
continuation  by  later  hands  from  the  reign  of  John  to 
that  of  Edward  II.,  the  Gesta  Pontijicum,  and  a Mappa 
Mundi;  but  the  early  chronicle  is  a mere  abridgment,  of 
no  historical  value  until  we  reach  the  history  of  John’s 
reign,  when  some  important  details  are  noticed  which 
are  not  recorded  by  any  other  historian.  They  are 
ascribed  by  the  editor,  with  some  misgivings,  to  Gervase 
himself,  but  the  annals  from  1207 — which  lorm  the  most 
important  division  of  the  chronicle— were  certainly  the 
work  of  a later  hand.  The  contents  of  this  volume  will 
add  nothing  to  Gervase’s  reputation  as  an  historian,  and 
it  requires  all  the  consummate  scholarship  of  the  editor 
to  justify  the  publication  of  a manuscript  so  much  more 
curious  than  useful. 

Vane's  Story,  Weddah  and  Om-el- Bonain,  and  other 
Poems.  By  James  Thomson.  (Reeves  & Turner.) 

If,  as  we  are  informed  at  p.  110  of  the  present  volume, — 
“ As  surely  as  a very  precious  stone 
Finds  out  that  jeweller  who  doth  excel. 

So  surely  to  the  bard  becometh  known 
The  tale  which  only  he  can  fitly  tell,” — 
we  must  perforce  conclude  that  some  untoward  accident 
accompanied  the  revelation  of  Vane’s  Story  to  its  author. 
That  its  tone  is  flippant  and  irreverent  is  no  more  than 
we  must  expect  in  the  sworn  disciple  of  Heine  ; but  it  is 
also  obscure,  and,  despite  clever  passages,  unmistakably 
tedious.  Mr.  Thomson’s  public  would  be,  we  imagine, 
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of  a very  restricted  and  morbid  bind  if  he  depended 
wholly  upon  efforts  of  this  nature.  But  the  poem  which 
immediately  follows  it  is  of  a far  different  order.  Out 
of  a pair  of  pages  in  Stendhal’s  l)e  I’ Amour  he  has  con- 
structed a singularly  powerful  and  pathetic  tale,  cul- 
minating in  a situation  of  really  tragic  grandeur.  He 
says  that  the  original  deserves  a better  version  than 
he  has  given  it ; but  his  modesty  is  needless,  for  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  none  but  the  raabest  bands  will 
attempt  to  render  it  after  him.  Another  piece,  called 
Two  Lovers,  is  good,  but  the  serious  treatment  of  the 
story  is  a little  marred  by  the  fact  that,  from  a Philistine 
point  of  view,  there  is  something  almost  comic  in  the 
futile  efforts  of  the  hero  and  heroine  to  reconcile  their 
passion  and  their  creeds.  Daudet,  who  has  bandied  the 
same  theme  in  La  Double  Conversion,  has  done  more 
I wisely  in  making  it  a conte  after  the  manner  of  La 
Fontaine.  Of  the  remaining  pieces  of  the  vidume  some 
1 of  the  shorter  ones  strike  us  most.  Shameless  is  a 
))lensant  little  essay  in  familiar  verse,  and  there  is  more 
than  one  pretty  song,  notably  that  beginning  “ The  fire 
that  filled  my  heart  of  old.”  We  confess,  however,  that 
our  sentiments  respecting  Mr.  Thomson  are  of  a very 
, mixed  character.  That  he  is  a poet,  and  a very  individual 
poet,  we  frankly  allow.  But  with  some  of  his  views  we 
have  no  sort  of  sympathy,  and,  unluckily  for  us,  it  is 
, I upon  these  that  he  appears  to  specially  insist. 

The  Ilanmet  Shalspere. — The  Traqedji  of  Coriolanus, 
according  to  the  First  Folio.  With  Introduction,  kc., 
by  Allan  Park  Paton.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

This  is  the  sixth  play  which  Mr.  Paton  has  edited  in 
accordance  with  his  theory  that  the  capital  letters 
, found  in  the  several  Folios,  but  more  particularly  the 
Fourth,  are  not  the  result  of  accident  or  caprice,  but 
have  a certain  special  value,  and  were  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  words  in  which  they  were 
1 used.  Believing  this,  he  looks  upon  the  Fourth  Folio,  in 
t which  these  capitals  are  most  plentiful,  as  one  the  owners 

Iof  which  are  to  be  envied,  and  adds  that  “ the  editor 
or  editors  of  the  168.5  edition  must  have  entered  on  the 
. j task  with  a feeling  of  loving  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  these  capitals,  and  must  have  had  access  to  the 
i|  autograph  manuscript  for  continual  reference.”  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Patou’s 
it|  theory  as  regards  the  special  significance  of  the  capitals, 
C or  his  assumption  that  the  1685  edition  followed  an 

t:  autograph  MS.  As  to  the  latter,  where  is  to  be  found 

il|  the  slightest  ground  for  the  assumption?  and  as  to  the 
?!  former,  it  seems  tons  to  be  raising  the  compositor  or 

!!  printer  to  the  position  of  judge.  It  would  be  an  easy 
t matter,  did  space  permit,  to  point  out  numerous  instances 
in  the  present  play  where,  had  capitals  been  intended 
<1  to  bear  a special  significance,  they  would  undoubtedly 
I have  been  used,  but  are  not.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly 

« a page  in  which  such  cases  do  not  occur.  Mr.  Paton 

(’  having  modernized  the  spelling,  why  did  he  not  also 
J adopt  the  modern  divisions  into  act  and  scene  ? As 

I matters  stand  it  is  a most  troublesome  matter  to  collate 

I a passage.  And  again,  why  has  he  retained  the  misprints 
' of  the  First  Folio,  as  in  II.  iii.  57,  toiigne  for  tongue  t 
1 1 Are  such  spellings  as  doe,  voyce,  kc.,  more  difficult  to  the 
Teader  than  misprints?  The  volume  contains  two  photo- 
; types  : the  first  of  the  title-page  of  North's  ‘ Plutarch,’ 
■ 1 1612,  with  (as  Mr.  Paton  contends)  Shakspeare's  auto- 

, graph,  and  the  words  “ pretiu  i6*,”  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Paton  as  “ pretiu- ^6®.”  The  second  phototype  is  of  the 
i title-page  of  the  Dial  of  Princes,  of  the  history  of  which 
I Mr.  Paton  gives  a most  interesting  account.  But  surely 
■ a very  slight  acquaintance  with  seventeenth  century 
I handwriting  would  satisfy  any  one  that  the  date  of  John 
I Taylor’s  signature  is  1718,  not  1616  or  1716  as  suggested 


hy  Mr.  Paton.  The  introduction  gives  evidence  of  so 
much  labour  and  earnest  application  that  one  regrets 
that  Mr.  Paton’s  talents  have  not  been  turned  to  a better 
account. 

The  Mahers  of  Florence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Mac- 
millan k Co.) 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  third  edition  of  this  most 
useful  and  interesting  work  has  appeared  in  a cheap  and 
portable  form.  It  is  useless  to  visit  the  City  of  the  Lily 
without  having  previously  acquired  some  information 
about  the  many  great  men  who  have  been  concerned  in 
its  making  ; and  we  know  no  book  more  useful  for  that 
purpose  than  Mrs.  Oliphant’s.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  index  might  have  been  a little  more  copious. 


The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  late  Mr, 
W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith,  whose  death  was  briefly  men- 
tioned ante  p.  220,  may  be  of  interest.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Bernhard-Smith,  R.N., 
and  was  born  in  Manchester  Street,  Marylebone,  in  the 
year  1818.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1842. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  and  also  a member  of  its  Council,  whose  deep 
regret  at  his  death  was  expressed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
its  members.  Ho  married,  in  1864,  Charlotte  Jane, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Naylor,  by  whom  he  has  left  a 
family.  He  was  buried  at  Woking  Cemetery. 


flotirrS  fa  CarrfSpnnRcut^, 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Country. — The  real  question  is  whether  a given  coat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  College  of  Arms.  If 
not  found  in  such  books  as  Burke’s  General  Armory,  the 
presumption  would  be  against  the  arms  having  been  duly 
registered.  Since  the  disuse  of  Visitations,  however,  the 
College  has  little,  if  any,  direct  means  of  interposition, 
short  of  its  authority  being  invoked  by  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  heraldic  legalization  for  the  arms  which 
they  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  without  cer- 
tainty of  their  title  thereto.  In  any  case,  crests  could 
not  be  used  as  suggested  in  your  query.  Where  an  inter- 
marriage has  occurred  which  carried  the  representation 
of  a family,  the  crest  of  such  family  is  sometimes  borne 
in  addition  to  the  crest  of  the  paternal  line,  but  in  this 
country  the  usage  of  multiplying  crests  does  not  prevail 
as  in  Germany  and  other  continental  countries. 

John  Kirk. — It  is  a portrait  of  the  Stone  Eater, 
Francesco  Batallia,  M.  Parthey’s  “ Wm.  Hollar,”  No. 
1689.  Batallia  is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  books  on 
“ eccentric  characters.” 

A CoRRESPOKOKNT  asks  when  Dr.  Mackay  will  publish 
Obscure  Words  and  Phrases  in  Shahspeare,  kc.,  announced 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  220. 

Member  of  the  Carlyle  Club.— See  ante,  p.  197. 

A.  S. — We  will  send  the  cuttings  to  Mr.  Thoms. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception, 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  HOWARD  STAHNTOH. 

With  upwards  of  800  Illustrations  by 

Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  E.A. 

In  15  vols.  imperial  8vo.  Uniform  with  the  “Edition  de  Luxe”  of  Dickens’s  Works. 

Tliis  Edition  will  be  limited  to  1,000  Copies,  each  of  which  will  be  numbered,  and,  as  they  will  be  delivered  in  the  order 

of  subscription,  early  applications  are  desirable. 

Prosj^ectuscs,  with  Sj)ecimen  Pages,  will  he  ready  hy  the  2&th  inst. 

London  and  New  York : George  Routledgb  & Sons. 


EASTERN  AET. 

FABRICS,  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE,  RUGS,  SILKS,  PORCELAINS, 

AND  ART  OBJECTS. 


“LIBERTY  & CO.’S  New  Work,  ‘Eastern  Art,’  embraces  tlie  Art  Objects  and  Industries  of  the  whole  Eastern  World.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  over  700  Original  and  Fac-siinde  Drawings,  forming  quite  a Sluseum  of  Oriental  Treasures.  It  is  also 
a Priced  Catalogue  of  Tliousands  of  Unique  and  Useful  Specimens,  ranging  from  One  Shilling  up  to  some  Hundreds  of  Pounds.” 
Oblong  demy  4to.  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d.  Coxirt  Journal. 

LIBERTY  & GO. 

EASTERN  ART  STORES,  318,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

NEW  EDITION  OP  ROGET’S  ENGLISH  THESAURUS, 
lu  large  crown  8vo.  pp.  714,  price  10s.  6ci.  cloth, 


THESAUEUS  of  ENGLISH  WOEDS  and 

PHRASES.  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 

Sression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By  U.  M. 

:OGET,  M.D.  F.H.S.,  &c.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  Recomposed 
throughout.  Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes, 
and  with  a full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son,  JOHN  LEWIS  ROGET. 
London:  LONGMANS  & CO. 


Just  published,  price  ISs.  fid. 

The  visitation  of  the  county  of  LIN- 
COLN in  1562-4.  Edited  by  WALTER  C.  METCALFE,  F.S.A. 
GEORGE  BELL  & SONS.  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


BIBLE  REVISION. 


THE  ENGLISH  HEXAPLA: 

THE  SIX  PRINCIPAL  ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OP 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

In  Parallel  Columns  beneath  the  Greek  Original  Text. 

Wiclif,  1380— Tyndale,  1534 — Cranraer,  1539 — Geneva,  1557 — 
Rheims,  1582 — Authorized,  1611. 

One  very  handsome  volume,  4to.  21.  2s. ; or  morocco,  gilt  edges. 

In  form  and  substance  it  is  an  admirable  nresent  for  any  clergy- 
man.’ — Observer. 


SAMUEL  BAQSTER  & SONS,  15,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


The  FOLK-LORE  RECORD.  Vols.  I.— III.  Issued 

to  Members  only.  [Ready. 

NOTES  on  the  FOLK-LORE  of  the  NORTHERN 

COLTNTIES  of  ENGLAND  and  the  BORDERS.  By  WILLIAM 
HENDERSON,  A New  Edition.  With  considerable  Additions  by 
the  Author.  12s.  [Ready. 

AUBREYS  REMAINS  of  GENTILISME  and 

JUDAISME.  With  the  Additions  by  Dr.  WHITE  KENNET.  Edited 
by  JAMES  BRITTEN.  F.L.vS.  13s.  Qd.  (Published  for  the  Society 
by  Satchell  & Co.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.)  [Ready. 

NOTES  on  the  FOLK-LORE  of  the  NORTH- 
EAST of  SCOTLAND.  By  the  Rev.  WALTER  GREGOR.  13s.  Gd. 
(Published  for  the  Society  by  Eliot  ;^Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row^ 
London.  E,C.)  [Nearly  ready. 

U*  Pi’ospectus  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  G.  L.  Gomme,  EsQk- 
2,  Park  Villas,  Lonsdale  Road,  Barnes. 


Maitland  club  books.— For  sale,  a 

Perfect  SET.  in  107  Volumes,  all  printed  on  the  Cluh  Paper, 
and  all  in  the  Original  Club  Boarding.— Apply  to  Mr.  MACLEHOSE, 
Bookseller  to  the  University,  Glasgow. 


Now  ready.  Vol.  XII.  (HIR-IND)  of  the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.  Edited  by 

JHJ  Prof.  T.  SPENCER  BATNES,  LL.D.  Illustrated  with  En- 
gravings  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

Edinburgh  : ADAMS  & CHARLES  BLACK. 


BIBLIOTHECA  GLOUCESTRENSIS. 

A Collection  of  Scarce  and  Curious  Tracts  relating  to  the  County 
and  City  of  Gloucester,  illustrative  of  and  Published  during 
the  Civil  War,  with  Biographical  and  Historical  Remarks. 
2 vols.  in  good  condition,  almost  new,  handsomely  hound,  half 
calf,  marble  edges.  What  oifers  ? — Apply  to  ARTHUR 
SCHOMBERG,  Esq.,  Seend,  Melksham. 
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ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRAKY. 

(Continued  from  p.  104.) 

The  total  number  of  books  in  this  library  is 
about  23,000.  The  chief  interest  centres  round 
(1)  the  MSS. ; (2)  Bibles  and  theology  ; (3)  Cax- 
tons  ; (4)  early  printed  and  other  editions  of  the 
classics  ; (5)  early  English  and  foreign  publica- 
tions ; (6)  rare  books  of  history  and  travels.  In 
the  last  four  branches  the  Storer  Collection  is 
specially  rich,  and  in  some  respects  forms  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  library.  I proceed 
to  take  the  contents  in  the  above  order. 

1.  MSS. — Of  these  there  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred,  but  many  are  of  quite  a late  date,  e.g., 
Cicero  “De  Officiis,”  Rome,  1497.  The  majority 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Several  of  them 
are  beautifully  illuminated,  and  written  in  bold 
characters  ; most  of  them  are  in  good  preservation. 
To  some  an  interest  attaches  owing  to  their  having 
been  given  very  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
College ; e,g.,  “ Homilies  on  St.  Matthew,”  given  by 
Thomas  Weston,  elected  a Fellow  in  1447,  having 
first  belonged  to  W.  Weye,  both  of  them  original 
Fellows,  appointed  by  Henry  VI. ; and  St.  Augus- 
tine’s “ Opuscula,”  the  gift  of  Horman,  Head 
Master  1484-95.  To  a Vulgate  given  by  Matthias 


de  St.  Alban,  a solemn  anathema  is  attached  on  any 
one  who  should  remove  it.  The  sources  of  the 
Eton  MSS.  would  seem  to  be  North  Italy,  North 
France,  the  Levant,  and  some  English  monasteries. 
I will  mention  some  under  the  following  heads  ; 
(a)  Biblical,  Liturgical,  and  Theological ; (6) 
Classical ; (c)  Italian  and  Miscellaneous  MSS. 

(a)  Biblical  MSS. — A very  beautiful  French 
Bible  on  vellum,  folio.  It  commences  with  the 
Proverbs,  the  first  volume  being  absent.  The 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  books  is  peculiar, 
Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (i.e.^ 
chap.  vi.  of  Baruch  in  our  Apocrypha)  come 
after  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  with  which 
prophet  and  the  first  part  of  Baruch  there  is 
much  in  common.  The  Acts  come  last,  with  the 
exception  of  the  general  Epistles  and  the  Revela- 
tion. This  splendid  volume,  which  was  in  Dr. 
Meyrick’s  library,  judging  from  the  illuminations, 
the  costume,  and  the  style  in  general,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  cover  retains  some  traces  of  the 
white  polished  leather  in  which  it  was  originally 
bound. 

There  are  four  complete  folio  Vulgates  ; one  of 
them,  in  two  volumes — a foreign  MS. — is  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Besides  these  there  is  a fifth 
in  small  8vo.,  which  contains  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras,  not  found  in  Jerome’s  version.  This  book 
is  certainly  of  rare  occurrence,  though  perhaps 
rather  less  so  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  was 
contained  in  only  thirteen  out  of  187  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  Bible  examined  by  Archbishop  Lawrence, 
but  out  of  a little  more  than  one  hundred  examined 
by  Mr.  Bensly  it  has  been  found  in  twelve.  The 
arrangement  of  the  books  of  Esdras  in  the 
Eton  MS.  is  as  follows.  There  are  six  books  : 

1 Esdras  means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra  ; 

2 Esdras  means  Nehemiah,  as  in  the  Vulgate  ; 

3 Esdras  means  the  first  two  chapters  of  what  we 
call  2 Esdras  ; 4 Esdras  is  our  1 Esdras  ; 5 Esdras 
is  from  the  third  chapter  of  our  2 Esdras  to  the 
end  of  chap.  xiv. ; and  6 Esdras  is  the  remainder 
of  our  second  book.  In  chap.  vii.  28  (2  Esdras  of 
our  Apocrypha)  the  words  “Filius  mens  Jesus” 
answer  to  “my  Messiah”  of  the  iEthiopic,  and 
“ my  Son  Messiah  ” of  the  Arabic  version.  The 
passage  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Bensly  in  the 
Latin  MS.  at  Amiens  is  absent.  This  MS.  was 
in  Dr.  Meyrick’s  collection.  There  is,  further,  an 
imperfect  folio  Vulgate,  in  which  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  come 
next  after  the  Gospels ; then  follow  the  Acts  as 
far  as  chap.  iii.  The  initial  letters  and  illumina- 
tions are  remarkably  fine. 

A MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  Sclavonic  was  appa- 
rently brought  from  Italy,  and  also  a “ Compen- 
dium Vet.  Test,  et  Historise,”  with  coloured  medal- 
lions. This  is  late  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
I may  here  mention  a very  fine  Psalter  and 
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Offices,  the  gift  of  T.  Horne,  early  thirteenth 
century  ; an  illuminated  Missal  (this,  too,  belonged 
to  Dr.  Meyrich),  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.;  and  a Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Mary, 
on  vellum,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Mary  of 
Modena.  There  is  also  a small  Greek  MS.  of 
collects  for  the  greater  festiv.als,  probably  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  part  of  which  is  in  a fragmentary 
state.  This  came  from  Mount  Athos. 

To  come  to  the  Fathers,  there  are  MSS.  of  all 
the  principal  works  of  St.  Augustine.  Among 
these  the  sermons  may  be  assigned  to  the  early 
twelfth  century.  Bound  up  with  the  “De  Trini- 
tate  ” is  “ Tabula  super  Lyranuin,”  an  index  or 
inventory  (Nicholas  de  Lyra,  born  at  Lyra,  near 
Evreux,  died  1.340).  This  MS.  (which  is  the 
case  with  very  few)  is  dated — 1403.  With  the 
“ Opuscula,’’  parts  of  Cassiodorus  are  bound  up, 
and  some  opinions  of  Wyclifle  with  counter 
opinions.  Of  Chrysostom  there  are  no  MSS. 
The  following  may  be  all  assigned  to  the 
twelfth  century  : Ambrose,  “ Opuscula  Varia,”  a 
splendid  MS.  in  Roman  characters  ; .Jerome  on 
Daniel,  and  “Contra  Jovinianum”;  Gregory  I. 
“De  Miraculis”;  Anselm,  “Cur  Dens  Homo,” 
with  part  of  his  “ De  Similitudinibus.”  There  is 
a curious  set  of  MSS.  presented  in  1750  by  H. 
Mauclerc,  brought  from  Vitry  by  his  grand- 
father, including  “ Athanasii  Synopsis,”  Anastasius 
“ De  Fide,”  Nicephorns’s  letters  to  Leo  III.,  “Syno- 
dicon,”  &c.  With  a MS.  of  Orosius,  given  in  1722 
by  Richardson,  a former  Fellow,  there  is  bound  up 
a Latin  version  of  the  spurious  letter  of  Alexander 
to  Aristotle.  The  following  belong  probably  to  the 
thirteenth  century  : Gregory,  “Magna  Moralia  ” on 
Job,  a commentary  on  the  Psalms  (early  thirteenth), 
and  Ambrose  on  Psalm  cxix.  This  is  written  in 
a provincial  character,  and  is,  perhaps.  Scutch  or 
Irish.  Of  the  medimval  writers  there  are  numerous 
MSS. ; e.g.,  Paschasius  Radbertus,  “ De  Sacra- 
mento ”;  Rabanus  Maurus  (Archbishop  of  May- 
ence,  847)  ; Berengar ; Archbishop  Odo’s  sermons  ; 
Bernard  ; R.  Grossteste  ; Peter  Cantor,  a Paris 
theologian  (ob.  1197)  ; Thomas  Aquinas’s  “ Summa 
Theologise”;  Holcot,  a follower  of  William  of  Ock- 
ham (o(>.  1349);  W.de  Monte,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln 
(1330),  “Liber  Numeralis,”  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  been  printed  ; Adelard,  a Benedic- 
tine monk  of  Bath  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  who 
travelled  in  the  East,  and  translated  Euclid  from 
Arabic  into  Latin.  This  last  MS.  (“  Qusestiones 
Naturales”)  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
Queen’s  Librarian,  very  probably  Adelard’s  auto- 
graph MS.  It  is  mentioned  as  being  at  Eton 
by  Bp.  Tanner  in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannico- 
Hibernica. 

(b)  MSS.  of  the  Classics. — The  following  are 
noteworthy  : — Homer,  the  Iliad,  as  far  as  bk.  v. 

I.  84,  fob,  with  the  Scholia.  There  is  a break 
at  ii,  493,  re  wpoTracras,  where  a new 


book  begins  with  Botwroiv  /xee,  k.t.X.  This  may 
explain  the  title  of  the  whole  of  the  second 
book  Boiojria,  the  name  of  what  was  a separate 
division  having  been  given  to  the  book  as  it 
now  stands.  Herodotus,  folio,  with  large  margin, 
complete  and  beautifully  clear,  written  in  the 
Levant,  probably  in  the  fifteenth  century  : Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis  and  Cyropcedia,  also  very  clear : 
Aristotle,  a Latin  translation  of  the  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Rhetoric,  in  Gothic  characters : 
Strabo,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ten 
books  out  of  the  seventeen  ; this  is  one  of  the 
few  MSS.  on  paper,  and  not  on  vellum.  There  is 
the  usual  break  at  the  end  of  bk.  vii.  Aratus,  a 
fragment  found  in  Sicily,  with  a tran.slation  of  the 
Prognostica  by  Germanicus  or  Domitian,  wrongly 
ascribed  in  the  MS.  to  Cicero  ; Plautus,  a very 
clear  MS.  of  eight  plays  in  the  following  order  : — 
Amphitruo,  Asinaria,  Curciilio,  Captivi,  Casina, 
Cistellaria,  Epidicus,  Aulularia.  There  is  a 
memorandum  in  the  beginning,  in  Latin,  stating 
that  the  book  was  bought  at  Padua  in  1456. 
From  the  rustic  characters  and  the  style  of  illumi- 
nation this  MS.  may  be  as  old  as  the  twelfth  or 
eleventh  century.  Cicero’s  Paradom,  with  curious 
illuminated  figures  on  the  zones  and  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  Of  Ovid  there  are  two  interesting 
MSS.:  (1)  a beautiful  French  one  of  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century : this  was  formerly  at  Winchester ; 
(2)  a still  older  one,  known  as  the  “ Codex  Lango- 
bardicus,”  pronounced  to  be  of  the  eleventh 
century,  in  Gothic  characters,  probably  brought  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  from  Venice,  as  doubtless  was 
the  case  with  many  of  the  Eton  MSS.  Both  these 
are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Shuckburgh  in  his 
edition  of  the  Heroides.  With  the  latter  is  the 
Achilleis  of  Statius.  The  arrangement  of  the 
poem  in  four  books  is  peculiar.  It  most  nearly 
tallies  with  the  division  sometimes  found  into  five 
books,  the  breaks  being  at  i.  397,  ii.  1,  and  ii.  286 
of  the  ordinary  division  ; but  there  is  no  break  or 
initial  letter  at  i.  198.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  excerpta, 
late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century.  There 
remain  to  be  noticed  a Vitruvius  ; an  Apuleius 
(Codex  Bernard!  Bembi  : it  is  in  a bad  con- 
dition, but  has  some  figures  beautifully  drawn) ; 
two  Juvenals,  with  one  of  which  is  Persius  (the 
latter  has  in  the  first  page  the  arms  of  the  Bembo 
family  and  some  extremely  fine  initial  letters) ; 
also  a Latin  commentary  on  Persius  ; Seneca’s 
tragedies,  in  Gothic  character,  and  his  philosophical 
works  and  epistles,  not  quite  complete.  This  last 
is  a fine  MS.,  perhaps  of  the  twelfth  century. 
There  is,  further,  an  Italian  translation  of  his  124 
letters  to  Lucilius,  prettily  illustrated. 

This  brings  us  to  (c),  the  last  class  of  MSS.  to 
be  described  Of  these  the  chief  is  a very  fine 
folio  MS.  of  Dante  (fifteenth  century)  with  some 
peculiar  readings,  generally  identical  with  those  in 
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the  Venice  edition,  by  Vindelin  di  Spira,  1477,  of 
which  the  Library  possesses  an  impression.  There 
is  also  a MS.  Italian  commentary  on  Dante.  I 
may  mention,  in  conclusion,  some  Latin  poems 
by  Italians,  e.g.,  the  Farthenice  of  Battista  Man- 
tuano,  in  Gothic  characters,  and  Marsi  Pierii 
Bembica  (both  these  are  inscribed  to  Bernardo 
Bembo,  father  of  the  Cardinal) ; Boccaccio,  De 
Claris  Mulieribus,  in  Latin  ; the  curious  Ana- 
tomie  of  Spain,  by  Harye  Bedwood,  1599, 
with  pedigrees  and  coloured  coats  of  arms ; 
some  decrees  of  the  Popes,  and  the  Legenda 
Aurea.  The  initials  of  the  last  are  particularly 
beautiful.  There  is  a short  Life  and  Araignment 
and  Death  of  Sir  T.  More,  by  William  Hill,  the 
gift  of  F.  Goode  in  1731.  This  is  not  among  the 
eleven  lives  mentioned  by  Dibdin.  One  of  the 
finest,  perhaps,  of  these  MSS.  is  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  dated  1385.  In 
the  initial  letter  St.  Francis  is  represented  re- 
ceiving the  stigmata. 

A very  handsome  set  of  folio  volumes  by  Tirolli 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  The  first  volume  is 
entitled  Antiquitates,  the  last  three  De  Nobl- 
litate  et  Ortu  Heroum.  They  contain  a series  of 
historical  scenes  and  figures  splendidly  illuminated. 
They  are  German  work  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  whom  the  book  is  inscribed.  It  was  presented 
to  the  library  in  1750  by  H.  Temple,  Viscount 
Palmerston.  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Eton  College. 

(To  he  continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ The  Tempest,’’  I.  ii.  169. — 

“ Pro.  Now  I arise,  [— ] ” 

These  words  have  strangely  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators. Steevens  made  a ridiculous  guess  at 
their  meaning,  and  Dyce  (second  edition),  says, 
“ I cannot  dispel  the  obscurity  which  has  always 
hung  over  these  words.”  Staunton,  as  though  it 
explained  them  more  than  the  supposition,  always 
indulged  in,  that  they  were  addressed  to  Miranda, 
gives  them  as  spoken  to  Ariel.  I cannot  see  this, 
neither  is  there  a word  or  incident  which  suggests 
that  they  are  so  spoken.  Besides,  I hold  it  impos- 
sible, according  to  Shakespeare’s  expressed  con- 
ceptions on  the  matter  and  by  his  other  words, 
that  Prospero  can  see  Ariel  without  donning  his 
magic  robe  any  more  than  Alonzo,  &c.,  can. 
The  true  explanation,  without  the  insertion  of 
Staunton’s  stage  direction,  seems  to  me  of  the 
easiest. 

Before  commencing  his  explanatory  conversation 
with  Miranda,  her  father  has  said  to  her  ; — 

“ Lend  thy  hand. 

And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.  So, 

Lie  there,  my  art.” 

That  he  sat  down  is  shown  by  this  action,  for 


there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  his  taking 
off  his  magic  robe  unless  he  had  intended  to  sit 
at  ease  as  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  to  set  at  ease, 
and  behave  as  a loving  father  to,  his  dearest 
Miranda.  There  is  in  further  proof  this  “ Now  I 
arise,”  and  thirdly,  there  was  the  known  precise- 
ness of  the  age.  Miranda  was  sitting,  for  when 
he  says,  “ Now  I arise,”  she,  like  a dutiful  daughter 
of  those  days,  wishes  to  rise  too,  a motion  he 
combats  by  “ Sit  still.”  That  she  sat  is  also 
proved  by  his  fore-formed  intention  of  charming 
her  to  sleep,  as  he  knew  he  should  want  to  do, 
before  he  commenced  his  conversation.  Fancy  a 
daughter  in  Shakespeare’s  day  sitting  during  a 
long  converse  with  a father  while  that  father 
stood  ! Again,  no  Shakespeare  student  ought  to 
be  unaware  that — at  least  in  The  Tempest,  and 
after  the  words,  “Lie  there,  my  art” — a magi- 
cian could  not  be  a magician  without  his  magic 
robe  and  rod.  Abjuring  such  rough  magic,  he 
says,  “ I ’ll  break  my  staff  and  bury  it  fathoms 
in  the  earth.”  But  as  he  only  now  made  use  of  an 
interval  of  time  that  he  had  to  spare,  so  after  some 
talk  he  bethinks  himself  that  time  is  passing  and 
presseth,  and  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  Miranda, 
says,  “ Now  I arise  [and  re-don  my  robe — probably 
resuming  his  staff’ — and  be  about  important  busi- 
ness, for] 

“ My  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.” 

The  whole  difficulty  has  arisen  from  forgetting 
that  Prospero  had  doff'ed  his  robe,  and  that  to 
resume  his  role  of  magician  he  must  resume  that 
robe,  and  from  not  conceiving  the  stage  action  as 
it  was  intended  to  be  represented  by  Shakespeare 
on  the  stage.  Br.  Nicholson. 

“Patch”  and  “Naughty-pack,”  “ Mer.  op 
Ven.,”  II.  V.  46  ; “ Macb,,”  V.  iii.  15  (6*»  S.  ii. 
304). — J.  D.  surmises  that  pack  is  from  patch,  but 
does  not  prove  it  by  quotations.  There  is  no 
necessity  at  all  why  one  should  be  derived  from 
the  other.  Pack  really  appears  to  be  the  older 
word,  according  to  the  following  passages  : — 

“ So  many  newea  and  knackes. 

So  many  naughty  packes 
And  BO  many  that  inony  lackes. 

Saw  I never.” 

Djce's  Skelton  (about  1500),  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

“ Pbryne  a naughtie  packe,  or  a woman  of  light  con- 
versation.”— Apoph.  of  Mrasmus,  1542j  reprint,  18l7, 
p.  152.  See  also  p.  156. 

“ With  precyouse  stones  hangyng  at  their  eares  or 

iieckes to  set  out  their  beautie  unto  suche  as  loke 

upon  them  to  play  the  rtauejhtye  packes."— Paraph. 
Erasmus,  1548,  first  tim.,  f.  8. 

“A  pack”  and  “a  baggage”  are  uncomplimentary 
terms  for  women  ; “ a piece,”  which  is  of  the  same 
family,  is  often  complimentary.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire 
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“The  base  Indian,”  “ Othello,”  V.  ii. — See 
“I  ’ll  trade  with  no  such  Indian  fools  as  sells 

Gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  for  beads  and  bells,” 

Carew,  To  A.  i)., 

and 

“ Like  the  Indians,  that  have  store  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  at  command,  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  value, 
and  therefore  let  the  Spaniards,  the  Englishmen,  and 
every  one  load  their  ships  with  them  without  molesta- 
tion.”—Pierce  Pennilesse,  his  Supplicaiion  to  the  Devil 
(1592),  p.  80. 

Neither  of  these  illustrations  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
puted reading,  “ Indian,”  is,  I think,  quoted,  either 
in  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare  or  in  that 
of  Charles  Knight.  H.  K. 

“ Day-woman,”  “ L.  L.  L.,”  I.  ii.  136  (6‘*’  S.  ii. 
304). — In  Gloucestershire  the  dairy  of  a farm- 
house is  commonly  called  the  “ day-house,”  and 
there  are  several  farms  in  the  vale  or  dairy  dis- 
trict bearing  the  name  of  the  Day-house  Farm. 

J.  II.  Cooke. 

“ Kichard  III.” — In  one  copy  of  the  first,  1597, 
edition  of  Richard  III.  the  two  necessary  lines  in 
the  first  act,  commencing  “ What  one,  my  lord  ? ” 
are  omitted.  I shall  be  particularly  obliged  by 
learning  if  this  omission  is  in  other  copies.  The 
lines  are  found  in  the  second  edition,  1598. 

J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps. 


Mr.  Eoche  Smith  on  “ Memoranda  on 
Hamlet.”— A letter  on  Hamlet  lately  received 
from  my  old' friend  Mr.  Eoche  Smith  appeared  to 
be  so  interesting  that  I have  asked  for  and  obtained 
his  permission  to  forward  it  to  you  for  publication. 

J.  0.  H.-P. 

StroOd,  March  6,  1881. 

My  dear  Halliwell, — I have  just  perused  once  more 
your  Memoranda  on  Hamlet.  I go  entirely  with  you  on 
all  you  say  about  tlie  history  of  the  construction  of  the 
play  as  we  have  it,  but  I enter  a protest  against  your 
judgment  on  the  speech  at  the  end  of  Act  HI.  In  my 
opinion  it  adds  to  the  tragedy  immensely,  and  when  it  is 
omitted  I set  it  down  from  incompetence  in  managers, 
and  want  of  confidence  in  the  actor  and  in  the  audience. 
The  king’s  speech  too,  often  omitted,  is  superbly  fine ; 
but  I never  heard  it  given  well  upon  the  stage. 

IVitli  regard  to  the  inverted  commas  to  the  speech  of 
Laertes  to  Ophelia,  do  you  not  think  they  may  indicate 
occasional  omissions  of  this  scene  altogether!  On 
account  of  the  length  of  the  play  it  is  just  what  could 
be  omitted,  and  sometimes  is.  It  is  a pity  to  lose  it,  and 
also  the  advice  of  Polonius,  so  admirable,  and  which 
must  be  weighed,  or  should  be,  by  those  who  so  often 
fail  in  properly  understanding  this  character. 

I cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  bo 
any  doubt  about  the  character  of  Hamlet,  or  any  doubt 
about  the  scheme  of  the  play.  To  me  all  seems  perfectly 
clear  and  wonderfully  easy.  After  Act  IV.  the  play 
certainly  hangs  a little,  from  the  very  grandeur  of  the 
previous  acts,  and  what  we  may  call  the  climaxes.  No 
doubt  Shakespeare  here  found  he  co’dd  go  no  further, 
and  did  the  best  he  could — and  how  good  even  that  is  ! 

A young  actress  at  our  theatre  has  made  a fine  inter- 


pretation of  Ophelia’s  madness  at  the  close  of  the  scene. 
She  at  last  recognizes  her  brother  and  faints  in  his  arms! 
I hope  I shall  not  make  you  faint. 

Garrick  misconceived  the  first  ghost  scene,  and  showed 
absurd  fear.  He  did  not  consider  that  Hamlet  was  quite 
aware  of  what  he  was  going  to  see,  and  would  not  ex- 
hibit  fear,  but  awe  and  solicitude.  This  and  many  other 
misconceptions  make  us  doubt  Garrick’s  superlative  con- 
ceptive  powers.  I think  be  also  had  the  trick  of  violently 
overturning  the  chair  after  the  celebrated  soliloquy. 
These  stage-tricks  are  not  compatible  with  the  best  act- 
ing. I quite  agree  with  your  view  of  Hamlet.  He  is 
suhlime;  but  it  is  a sublimity  of  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness. A prince  by  birth,  he  is  a common  man  in  feel- 
ing—a regal  democrat.  C.  Roche  Smith. 

Kerr  Family.— Some  time  ago  I bought  at 
a bookstall  a quarto  Bible,  London,  0.  T.  1654, 
N.  T.  1653.  It  has  evidently  been  a marriage 
gift  as  well  as  the  “family  Bible”  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Kerr  in  the  following  register,  written 
on  the  insides  of  the  boards  of  the  volume  : — 

(1.)  “Johne  Kerr  was  maried  upon  Catharin  Kerr 
eldest  lawfull  daughter  to  S'  Robert  Kerr  of  Eatall  att 
Sma[i]lholm  Kirk  Be  Mr.  Tho.  Honalsone  the  first  day  of 
februarie  jaj  vi'  & sextie  five  years.” 

(2.  In  a different  hand.)  ‘’he  died  at  Hindhaugheid 
the  second  day  of  april  jaj  vj'  & eighty  eight  years 
being  monday  morning  & is  Beried  in  souden  church.” 

(3.  Same  hand  as  No.  1.)  “Margaret  Kerr  yr  Eldest 
daughter  was  born  att  Melrose  the  twentie  fyft  day  of 
March  jaj  vj‘  & sextie  sex  years  Being  Sunday  betwext 
ten  & eliven  oclock  in  the  forenoon  & Baptised  Be 
Mr.  Alex.  Bissett  the  third  of  appryll  1666.  Witness 
Bucholm,  Minto,  my  Brothers,  &c.” 

(4.  Same  hand  as  No.  2.)  “She  died  in  Hindhaug- 
heid the  fourth  day  of  november  Being  Tuisday  Betwext 
ten  & a eliven  in  the  morning  jaj  vj°  & nintie  years.  She 
mead  a most  hapie  & perfit  end  to  the  admiration  of  all 
Beholders  & in  the  full  ashorans  of  her  everlasting  wel- 
being.  She  was  Bouried  besyd  her  father  & nephew  in 
the  old  church  of  Souden  in  [the]  Jedbrough  tomb.” 

(5.  Same  hand  as  Nos.  1 and  3.)  “ Allisone  Kerr  was 
born  att  Melrose  the  fortin  day  of  Apryll  being  tuesday 
about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  jaj  vj“  & sextie 
eight  years  Baptised  be  Mr.  Bissett  the  fyftin  apryll. 
AVitnes  Mr.  Ro[h]t.  Main  of  Lochwood  Bailze  of  Melrose 
and  Mr.  James  Knox  minister  of  boudoun.” 

(Same  hand  as  Nos.  2 and  4.)  “ fill  up  this  wen  I am 
gon.”  (A  third  hand.)  “ She  was  a vertuouse  good 
woman,  dyed  19  Decer.  1725  left  3 sones  & 4 daughters 
to  ffairnilie  buryed  in  his  Isle  of  ffairnielie.” 

(6.  A fourth  hand.)  “Thomas  Kerr  ivas  born  att 
Melrose  the  twentie  two  day  of  October  being  fryday 
about  twelf  a clock  in  the  foornoon  jaj  vj'  & sextie  nyn 
years  Bapt.  be  Mr.  Bissett  the  27 : octor.  Witness  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkie,  Tho.  Lithgow  & Tho.  AVilkison,  &c.” 
(Another  hand.)  “Att  Edinburgh  the  23'*  of  May  bejng 
fryday  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  jaj  vj'  & 
seaventie  three  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  tak  him  to  him- 
self ; he  was  a most  pleasant  chyld  And  is  buried  in  the 
grayfreirs  w'in  Eight  foots  of  Mr.  Alex'  hendersons  tomb 
direct  south  next  to  Mrs.  Kerr  of  Kippilaw  her  grave 
our  sister  in  law  And  eight  foots  from  the  wall  eist- 
wards.” 

(7.)  “ Robert  Ker  was  borne  att  Melrose  the  fourt 
day  of  October  being  Sunday  about  twelf  a clock  In  tym 
of  sermon  And  was  baptised  be  Mr.  James  Knox  minister 
of  boudoun  upon  the  saxt  day  jaj  vj'  & seaventie  four 
years  witness  my  [brothjer  Andro  Ker  of  Kippilaw  Robert 
Ker  po'  of  Linden  [ ] pringall  son  to  bukholm 
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[He  died]  at  Melrose  the  second  day  of  Jan'*'  1675  [and 
was]  buried  in  our  buriell  place  in  Melrose  Kirk  [ ] 

kirk  door.” 

(8.)  “ Marie  Kerr  was  born  att  Melrose  the  fyftine 
day  of  Junij  being  a[  ] day  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing jaj  vj“  & seaventie  sex  years  Baptized  the  sam  day 
by  Mr.  Alexr.  Bissett  witness  James  eiliies  of  Huntly- 
wood  & Thomas  Wilkison  bailze  of  Melrose.  Shee  died 
upon  sonday  the  4 day  of  Der.  1676  and  is  buried  besyd 
her  brother  Robert  next  y"  door.” 

(9.)  ‘‘  William  Kerr  was  born  at  Melrose  the  threttene 
day  of  ffebruarie  jaj  vj“  & seaventie  nyne  years  Being 
ihurisday  about  five  a clock  in  the  morning  of  St.  Val- 
lantynes  eve.” 

(10.)  “Marie  Kerr  was  born  att  Hyndhaughead  the 
18‘'‘  day  of  August  jaj  vj"  & eightie  one  years  betwext 
4 & 5 a clock  in  the  morning  being  thursday  And  was 
baptised  by  Mr.  Geo.  Baptie  at  Suden  Kirk  the  first  of 
Septr.  Witnesses  George  Oliver  Slaks  James  Sheill  in 
suden  milne  officer  sent  out  to  nurieing  to  Lambelair 
Knows  in  Edgebelton. 

“Mary  Kerr  aught  this  Book”  (his). 

(11.)  “Att  Melrose  Betwixt  twelf  & on  oclock  in  the 
morning  being  fryday  the'tvvalth  day  of  Jully  jaj  vj'  & 
eighty  six.  Shee  departed  this  Life  & is  buried  in  our 
burying  place  in  Melrose  Church  besyd  her  brothers  & 
sisters.  She  was  a child  who  had  great  cleirnes  of  spirit! 
fl,bout  her  soull  concerns.” 

I would  gladly  learu  to  what  particular  family 
the  above  refers  and  whether  it  has  any  living 
representatives.  W.  F.  (2). 

4,  Parkside  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

[George,  fourth  Earl  of  Glasgow,  married,  1788, 
Augusta,  daughter  of  James,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Erroll, 
.and  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Carr  of 
Etall.] 

William  Law. — If  I am  not  mistaken,  many 
■of  your  readers  take  an  interest  in  the  life  and 
opinions  of  William  Law  the  mystic,  a life  of 
whom  was  recently  reviewed  in  your  pages.  I 
therefore  send  you  for  publication  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
a notice  of  his  death  which  was  issued  at  the  time. 
It  is  printed  on  a small  sheet  of  paper,  of  a size 
suitable  for  enclosure  in  a letter.  There  is  no 
■ornament  whatever  about  it  except  a small  border 
round  the  text.  I am  not  aware  of  there  being 
more  than  one  copy  of  it  in  existence.  The  one  I 
have  transcribed  for  you,  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
4406/64  g. 

“A  character  of  the  Reverend  William  Law,  M.A. 

“ On  Thursday,  the  S'l'  of  April,  1761,  between  the 
Hours  of  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  died,  at  King’s 
Cliff,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev.  William  Law,  M.A., 
well  known  to  the  world,  by  a number  of  truly  Christian, 
pious  writings;  exemplified  by  a life  of  seventy-five  years 
spent  in  a manner  suitable  to  a worthy  and  true  Disciple 
of  his  heavenly,  divine,  crucified  Master  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ;  who  lived  and  spoke  in  and  by  him.  In 
his  younger  Days  he  sufficiently  distinguished  himself 
by  his  Parts  and  Progress  in  human  Literature ; after- 
wards taking  the  Advice  of  our  Saviour  to  the  rich  young 
man,  he  totally  renounced  the  world  and  followed  Christ 
in  Meekness,  Humility,  Self-denial ; and  in  his  last  years 
he  was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  his  Love  to  God  and 
Mankind;  so  that  Virtue  in  him  was  nothing  else  but 
heavenly  love  and  heavenly  Flame. — In  Parts  and  Sense, 
inferior  to  none ; with  wit  most  amiable ; with  Learning 


stored;  His  Talents,  great  and  high,  were  wholly  sunk 
in  loving  God  with  all  bis  Heart  and  Mind.  His  Time 
quite  employed  in  Things  divine;  by  serving  God  in 
kindness  to  mankind.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Ken’s  Evening-  Hymn. — Several  communica- 
tions having  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  respecting 
the  bibliography  of  Bishop  Ken’s  Morning,  Mid- 
night, and  Evening  Hymns,  I wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  one  point  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Manual  of  Prayers  known 
to  contain  the  hymns  is  that  of  1695,  though  the 
hymns  undoubtedly  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Winchester  scholars  long  before.  In  1693  the 
Evening  Hymn  is  found  in  the  second  book  of 
Playford’s  Harmonia  Sacra,  set  to  music  by 
Jeremiah  Clark  as  a cantata  for  a solo  voice.  On 
collating  the  text  with  that  of  1695  I find  a few 
different  readings,  two  of  which  are  of  interest  ; 
V.  1,  1.  1,  “All  praise”  for  “Glory”;  v.  3,  1.  3, 
“so  that”  for  “that  so”;  v.  4,  1.  4,  “praise”  for 
“serve”;  v.  7,  1.  1,  “weakness”  for  “frailty”; 
V.  7,  1.  3,  “ But  now  ” for  “ And  now.”  V.  6 ap- 
pears as  follows  : — 

“ My  dearest  Lord,  how  am  I griev’d 
To  lye  so  long  of  thee  bereav’d  ! 

Dull  sleep  of  sence  me  to  deprive, 

I am  but  half  my  days  alive.” 

For  vv.  10-11  of  1695  we  have  : — 

“ You  my  best  Guardians,  whilst  I sleep. 

Close  to  my  bed  your  vigils  keep, 

And  in  my  stead  all  the  night  long 
Sing  to  my  God  a grateful  song.” 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  hymn 
the  reading  of  1709,  “ All  praise,”  was  a return  to 
the  earliest  text,  and  that  the  two  guardian 
angel  stanzas  were  an  expansion  of  an  original 
single  stanza,  in  the  first  line  of  which  “best”  is 
read  for  “ blest,”  as  in  the  Manual. 

The  first  book  of  Piayford’s  Harmonia  Sacra, 
published  in  1688,  was  dedicated  to  Ken,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  text  which  Clark  set  to 
music  was  furnished  to  Playford  by  the  bishop 
himself.  G.  A.  C. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  3"^  S.  ill.  26,  77,  176,  259,  314,  349 ; 
5"‘  S.  V.  476.] 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  Count  d’Albanie, 
oh.,  at  sea,  Dec.  24,  1880. — The  following  should 
be  preserved  in  “K.  & Q.” : — 

“ The  will  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  Count  d’Albanie, 
was  proved  on  the  16th  ult.  by  Lord  Lovat,  as  the 
attorney  of  the  Countess  Sobieska  de  Platt,  the  daughter 
and  residuary  legatee,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn 
under  a nominal  sum.  The  testator  bequeaths  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  the  Highland  Claidh-mor  (Andrea 
Ferrara)  worn  by  his  (testator’s)  grandfather.  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk,  Pres- 
ton-Pans,  and  Culloden,  a pair  of  steel  pistols  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  the  dirk  worn  by  his  said  grandfather  at  the 
ball  given  at  Holyrood  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Preston- Pans,  and  which  he  opened  with  the  Countess  o 
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Wemyss;  and  to  Lord  Lovat  the  large  two-handled 
sword  made  by  Cosmo  Ferrara,  firstly  belonging  to  tiie 
Italian  General  Patrici  Colonna,  ami  afterwards  to  his 
said  grandfather,  and  two  pistols  formerly  belonging  to 
Ilob  iloy,  1715.” — Illustrated  London  News,  March  5. 

C.  D.  L. 

Regimental  Cant  Names. — In  your  issue  of 
Aug.  29,  1874,  p.  174,  you  gave  a list  of  the 
“ Popular  Names  of  the  American  States,”  which 
■was  interesting  to  many.  I submit  that  a similar 
list  of  the  cant  names  of  regiments  would  be 
equally  interesting.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Land  Transport  Corps  in  1854,  the  regiment  being 
originally  and  principally  raised  in  London,  under 
Colonel  (now  General)  M'Murdo,  C.B.,  by  Quarter- 
master (now  Major)  W.  Steevens,  Military  Knight 
of  Windsor,  the  initials  L.T.C.  were  converted 
into  the  “London  Thieving  Corps”;  on  its  re- 
organization in  1857  it  was  named  the  “Military 
Train,”  the  initials  M.T.  being  perverted  into 
“Murdering  Thieves”;  now  the  regiment  has 
been  renamed  the  Army  Service  Corps,  I should 
like  to  know  what  the  wits  convert  the  initials 
A.S.C.  into.  The  54th  Regiment  is  named  the 
“ Flamers,”  and  so  on.  Each  regiment  has  a nick- 
name, as,  doubtless,  have  the  different  ships  in 
H.M.S.  Many  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  nicknames,  and  possibly  the  reason 
why.  This  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  a soldier 
and  sailor  folk-lore,  interesting  to  a number  of 
persons.  To  have  heard  members  of  the  various 
regiments  slang  each  other  at  such  headquarters  as 
Chatham  would  have  cheered,  as  the  boatmen  of 
Oxford  are  said  to  have  done,  even  the  “ melan- 
choly ” Burton. 

Richard  Hemming,  ex-L.T.C. 

A Curious  Epitaph. — In  a recent  case  before 
the  Court  of  Session  (Finlayson  and  others  v.  Lady 
Elphinstone  and  Husband)  the  following  epitaph, 
in  the  old  churchyard  at  Overton,  was  brought 
forward  as  evidence  : — 

“ For  ages  past  my  friends  lye  here, 

Although  no  charter  doth  appear. 

Until  this  stone  erected  is, 

To  prove  the  right  is  still  in  us ; 

Prescription  here  will  not  be  pled 
When  I am  numbered  with  the  dead — 

Keep  fast  the  right.” 

J.  R.  Haig. 

Indexes. — Here  is  a note  for  the  members  of 
the  Index  Society  to  ponder  on.  Many  reasons 
have  been  given  for  not  adding  an  index  to  a book, 
but  the  following  is,  so  far  as  I can  call  to  mind, 
the  most  foolish  that  I have  seen.  At  the  end  of 
James  Howell’s  Discourse  concerning  the  Pre- 
cedency of  Kings,  London,  folio,  1664,  is  the  fol- 
lowing note  : — 

“ The  Bookseller  to  the  Reader. 

“ The  reason  why  there  is  no  Table  or  Index  added 
hereunto  is,  That  every  Page  in  this  Work  is  so  full  of 
signal  Remarks,  that  were  they  couchd  in  an  Index,  it  ! 


would  make  a Volume  as  big  as  the  Book,  and  so  make 
the  Postern  Gate  to  bear  no  proportion  with  the 
Building.  S.  SPEhD.’” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Epitaph  on  Lord  Brougham’s  Daughter,  bv 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chapel.— 

“ Blanda  anima  ! e cunis  hen  ! longo  exercita  morbo. 
Inter  Maternas  heu  ! lacrymasque  Patris, 

Qiias  risu  lenire  tuo  jucuiida  solebss, 

Et  levis,  et  proprii  vix  memor  ipsa  mali ; 

I pete  coelestes  ubi  nulla  est  cura  recessus  ! 

Et  tibi  sit  nullo  mista  dolore  quies  ! ” 

Idem  Anglice  redditurn: — 

“ Sweet,  gentle  spirit,  from  life ’s  earliest  morn 
A child  of  many  tears,  by  sickness  worn, 

In  vain,  thyself  forgotten,  with  a smile 

Thy  weeping  parents’  fears  thou  wouldst  beguile  r 
Fly  to  that  better  land  where  sorrows  cease. 

Nor  e’en  a sigh  may  break  th’  eternal  peace.” 

W.  D.  M. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  6ti>  S.  ii.  373.] 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information, 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Sir  Charles  Napier’s  “Peccavi.” — In  tho 
debate  on  the  Candabar  question  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth 
is  reported  as  saying, — 

“ He  would  wish  the  Government  to  imitate  the  spirit 
of  Napier,  who  after  a brilliant  victory  on  the  Indus, 
in  a despatch  of  unexampled  brevity,  had  said  ‘ Peccavi.’ ” 

Was  not  the  eloquent  member  for  Tipperary  un- 
consciously quoting  and  distorting  Punch  ? My 
impression  is  that  the  laconic  despatch,  thus- 
seriously  referred  to  as  a penitential  confession, 
was  invented  by  the  comic  journalist  as  an 
announcement  in  a single  word  of  an  important 
conquest — “ Peccavi,”  i.e.  “I  have  Scinde.” 

A.  C.  S- 

The  Clerical  Rosette. — Will  any  of  your 
contributors  tell  me  the  origin  of  this  ornament, 
and  inform  me  who  is  entitled  to  wear  it  in  his 
hat  ? My  friend  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  once 
took  me  to  task  for  not  wearing  a rosette  as  Chan- 
cellor of  Chichester  Cathedral ; he  wore  one  as 
Precentor ; and  in  these  days,  when  every  wild 
curate  wears  what  hats  he  pleases,  I might,  perhaps, 
have  accepted  his  authority  without  further  ques- 
tion, but  I should  like  to  know  more  about  it,  and 
I am  sure  that  if  I ask  the  question  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
I shall  get  it  thoroughly  and  correctly  answered. 

W.  D.  Parish. 

James  Smith,  1768. — There  is  a little  poem, 
that  was  published  in  1768,  entitled  The  Art  of 
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Living  in  London,  in  two  cantos,  4to.  pp.  24, 
but  which  went  through  several  editions  without 
having  on  the  title-page  any  author’s  name.  In 
my  copy  there  is  inserted  a letter  signed  James 
Smith,  dated  from  the  King’s  Bench,  and  saying, 

I have  attempted  to  commence  Author  ; and 
humbly  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  Approbation 
the  inclosed  Poem,  on  the  Art  of  Living  in 
London.”  There  is  an  edition  of  this  poem 
printed  “ for  the  autlior”  in  1793  ; and  the  sixth 
edition,  issued  in  1805,  has  no  reference  to  the 
author,  but  only  a brief  note  from  “ the  editor,” 
mentioning  the  “ unprecedented  sale  of  the  former 
■five  large  editions.”  Was  James  Smith  really  the 
author,  and  if  so  where  may  any  notices  of  him  be 
met  with  1 I have  failed  to  find  any  mention  of 
him.  Edward  Solly. 

Mode  of  addressing  Royalty. — One  would 
have  thought  that  madam  would  be,  or  had  been, 
the  proper  style  of  addressing  the  Queen  or  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Can  any  one  tell  me  from 
■what  period  dates  the  ma’am  which  it  is  now  de 
rigueur  to  address  to  female  royalty  ? 

R.  H.  B. 

Genealogists.  — Reference  is  requested  to 
genealogical  and  historical  societies  and  genea- 
logists in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  StaSbrd,  and 
Suffolk.  The  addresses  of  persons  possessing 
special  knowledge  of  the  old  families  of  the  above- 
mamed  counties  wilt  be  received  with  thanks  by 
P.  S.  P.  Conner. 

Union  League  Glut),  Broad  and  Sansom  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S. 

[Our  correspondent  is  thanked  for  his  very  courteous 
’letter.] 

The  43rd  Foot. — Can  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  of 
■any  book  that  gives  the  history  of  the  43rd  Foot 
for  the  last  and  part  of  this  century  with  lists  of 
officers?  The  regiment  was  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  Corunna,  and  I am  searching  for  particulars 
•of  an  officer  in  it  who  died  about  1825. 

B.  F.  Scarlett. 

Elizabeth  Miller. — Who  was  “ Elizabeth 
Miller,  twenty-two  years  captain  of  the  Ciytus,” 
Yvho  died  on  Maj'  12,  1864?  I find  her  thus 
mentioned  in  a book  lately  issued  at  Irvine,  in 
Scotland,  and  am  naturally  anxious  to  know 
what  the  Ciytus  was,  and  in  what  Elizabeth’s 
■captaincy  thereof  consisted.  A.  J.  M. 

The  Altar  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Rods 
Bench. — This  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  a small, 
nearly  square  oaken  table  of  the  time,  apparently, 
of  James  I.  or  Charles  1.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  looks  very  handsome.  My  object, 
however,  in  mentioning  it  is  to  remark  that  two 
of  the  legs  of  one  end  are  considerably  smaller 
than  the  opposite  ones,  i.e.,  less  bulbous.  Can 
this  point  to  the  fact  that  originally  it  was 


designed  for  Puritan  communions,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  placed  lengthwise  in  the  chancel  on 
those  occasions,  when  two  end  legs  only  would  be 
visible  from  the  body  of  the  church  ? The  pre- 
siding minister  would  then  be  truly  standing  at 
the  north  side  (not  at  the  north  end).  I should  be 
interested  to  hear  of  other  similar  tables  having 
this  peculiarity.  It  will  not  have  a frontal,  but 
will  show  its  ancient  carved  beauty.  Its  measure- 
ments are  3 ft.  3|  in.  long,  2 ft.  7 in.  wide,  and 
2 ft.  IO5  in.  high.  At  some  time  or  other  it  has 
been  shortened.  Baxter,  who  was  a favourite 
visitor  .at  the  Court  and  wrote  here  part  of 
his  Saints’  Best,  may  perhaps  have  used  it. 

W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chafy, 

Rous  Lenoh  Court,  Evesham. 

Van  Cook. — Is  anything  known  of  the  name 
or  works  of  a portrait  painter  named  Van  Cook  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ? A CwT. 

Major  Prime  : Captain  Joseph  Prime. — 
Can  you  give  me  information  as  to  a “Major 
Prime,”  who  raised  a regiment  of  horse,  off  his 
own  estate  and  at  his  own  expense,  to  assist  King 
Charles  I.  ? The  regiment  was  nicknamed  “ Prime’s 
Blacks.”  I have  searched  many  histories,  but 
have  hitherto  found  no  mention  of  such  an  officer. 
I should  also  be  glad  to  learn  any  particulars 
respecting  a “ Captain  Joseph  Prime  ” who  fought 
under  General  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  lost  three 
fingers  off  his  sword  hand.  The  authorities  at 
the  War  Office  can  give  me  no  information. 

M.  C.  T. 

“ Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious ; or,  an  Account 
of  Books  lately  set  forth  in  several  Languages,  with 
other  Accounts  relating  to  Arts  and  Sciences.  London, 
Printed  for  Henry  Faithorne  and  John  Kersey  at  the 
Rose  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  mdclxxxiii.” 

This  periodical,  the  precursor  of  the  Athenmum, 
abounds  in  interesting  information.  The  volume 
that  I possess  consists  of  fifty  parts  with  index, 
the  last  number  appearing  on  Jan.  15,  1683.  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  there  were  more  volumes 
published  than  one  and,  if  so,  how  many  ; also 
whether  Faithorne,  the  editor,  was  a relative  of 
the  celebrated  artists  of  that  name,  father  and  son, 
so  well  known  by  their  engravings. 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.L 

“A  Voyage  through  Hell,  by  the  Invincible,  Man-of 
War,  Capt.  Single-Eye  Commander.  Dedicated  to  your 
Grand  Father.”  London,  1770, 8vo.  pp.  258. 

Can  anybody  say  who  the  author  of  this  eccen- 
tric Unitarian  book  was  ? It  is  dedicated  “ To 
the  God  of  Wisdom,”  by  Toby  Meanwell. 

J.  0. 

Benj.  Keach. — In  which  of  Benjamin  Keach’s 
works  shall  I find  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  him 
for  the  special  use  of  the  congregation  meeting  at 
Horsleydown  ? John  Taylor. 
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Bartolozzi. — Will  holders  of  autograph  letters 
to  or  from  Bartolozzi,  the  eminent  engraver,  kindly 
allow  me  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  for 
the  purposes  of  my  book  on  Bartolozzi  and  his 
Works,  the  first  part  of  which  is  in  the  press  1 
Any  assistance  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Eeplies  to  be  addressed  20,  Netting  Hill  Square, 
W.  Andrew  W.  Tder. 

Peacock  : Pocock. — I have  seen  it  stated  some- 
where that  these  names  were  originally  one  and 
the  same,  the  latter  being  only  the  old  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  former.  I am  collecting  material  for  a 
genealogy  of  one  branch  of  the  family,  and  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  authority  there  is  for  the 
above  statement,  as  I do  not  wish  to  lose  any 
chance  of  finding  information  by  omitting  to  hunt 
up  early  mention  of  the  name  Pocock  if  it  was 
the  same  as  Peacock.  J.  Edward  K.  Cdtts. 

Kendal  or  Kendall  Family. — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
descent  or  probable  relationship  of  those  under- 
mentioned ? 

1.  An  Earl  of  Kendal,  so  called  in  Boutell’s 
Manual  of  Heraldry,  and  described  as  bearing, 
temp.  Henry  III.,  arms, — Arg.,  a bend  az.  cotised, 
indented  vert. 

2.  A Sir  Edmond  de  Kendall,  said  (in  a roll  of 
about  1280)  to  be  of  Northumberland  or  Cumber- 
land, bearing  Arg.,  a bend  dancettde  vert  cotised, 
dancett^e  gules. 

.3.  A Jordan  de  Kendall,  who  had  some  lands 
in  Fordington  (Dorsetshire)  in  1299,  and  who 
married  Cecilia  Colville,  a daughter  of  Colville 
of  Bytham.  in  Lincolnshire,  and  who  was  the 
father  of  Sir  Eobert  Kendall,  who  was  buried  in 
Hitchin  Church  (Clutterbuck’s  Hertfordshire). 

4.  A Kendall  of  Hammerwich,  Staffordshire. 
Arms,  Arg.,  a bend  vert  indented,  between  three 
cotises  gu. 

5.  A Kendall  of  Eipon  (Yorkshire),  said,  in  an 

old  roll  of  arms,  to  have  followed  Edward  I.  into 
Scotland.  Arms,  Party  per  bend  dancettee, 
argent  and  sable.  W.  C.  K. 

Calcutta. 

Telegraphing. — Sir  T.  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar 
Errors,  says  that  Trithemius,  in  his  steganography, 
and  Selenus,  in  his  cryptography,  describe  modes 
of  telegraphing.  Will  any  reader  refer  me  to 
these  descriptions,  and  say  whether  they  occur  in 
books  generally  accessible  ? 

Signalling. — Frontinus,  Julius  Africanus,  and 
Vegetius  describe  modes  of  signalling  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients.  English  translations  of 
these  descriptions  will  be  gratefully  received. 

J.  J.  F. 

Shiraz. 

[The  following  will  also  be  of  use.  and  may  sufficiently 
answer  the  rest  of  your  query.  A French  translation  of 


the  De  Mundo,  with  the  Greek  text,  will  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  Histoire  des  Causes  Premieres,  by  the  Abbe 
de  Batteux,  Paris,  1765.  German  translations  also 
exist;  (a)  by  C.  Prantl,  Physilc,  Or.  u.  Deut.,  Leipzig, 
1854  : and  two  by  C.  II.  Weise,  (5)  Physik,  and  (c)  Pori, 
der  Seele  u.  von  der  Welt,  both  Leipzig,  1829,  priced  by 
Brunet  (a)  7 fr.,  (h)  15  fr.,  (c)  10  fr.  Kircher’s  Musurgia 
Universalis  and  Phonurgia  Nova  both  exist  in  German, 
1,  by  Hirsch,  Halle,  1662;  2,  by  Carione,  Nbrdlingen, 
l684.  A Prodromo  Apologeiico  sulli  sludj  Chircheriani 
was  published  by  Gioseffo  Petrucci,  Amsterdam,  1677. 
French  and  Italian  are  two  of  the  five  languages  by 
which  Kircher  expounds  his  system  in  his  Polygraphia, 
Rome,  1663,  Amsterdam,  1680.  Porta’s  Magim  Naiu- 
rails  Lihh.  xx.  exists  in  full  in  Italian  by  Sarnelli,. 
Naples,  1677;  bks.  i.-iv.  in  French,  Lyons  and  Paris, 
1570-1688 ; also  in  Duchesne,  Notice  historique  sur  la 
Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  B.  Porta,  Paris,  1801.  For 
Schott  see  Mercier  de  St.  Leger,  Notice  Raisonnee  des 
Ouvrages  du  P.  Schott,  Paris,  1785.] 

Corporation  Officers,  Appleby. — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Cumherlayid  and  Westmorland 
Advertiser  of  Oct.  19,  1880,  may  be  worth  pre- 
serving in  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ The  Mayor  of  Appleby  has  appointed  the  following 
Corporation  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  namely,. 
Richard  Burn,  Esq , Recorder ; Mr.  J.  P.  Shepherd, 
Town  Clerk  and  Chamberlain  ; Mr.  T.  Wilson,  coroner; 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Shepherd  and  George  Pearson,  attorneys 
and  assessors;  Mr.  J.  H.  Mercer,  clock-keeper;  Mr. 
Bowlerwell,  sergeant;  Mr.  W.  Birbeck,  sword-bearer;, 
and  Messrs.  Bowlerwell  and  Birbeck,  bailiffs,  appraisers, 
swine  lookers,  house  lookers,  ale  tasters,  searchers  of 
leather,  market  lookers,  and  constables.  All  the  offices 
are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  the  duties  attached  to 
some  of  them  have,  probably,  been  long  since  lost  in 
antiquity.” 

What  are  (or,  perhaps,  I ought  to  say,  what  were) 
the  duties  of  the  “ swine  lookers,”  “ house  lookers,”’ 
and  “ searchers  of  leather  ” I W.  Thompson. 

Sedbergh. 

“ Kyk  (or  Kijk)-in-de-Pot.”  — What  is  the- 
meaning  of  this  Dutch  term  as  applied  to  earth- 
works at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Minequen,  &c.?  Also 
to  a rock  at  Trincomalee  ? Dutch  friends  tell  me 
its  literal  meaning  is  “ look  in  the  pot,”  but  that 
no  way  explains  it  as  used  in  an  old  work  on 
fortification,  dated  1648.  H.  C.  B. 

Old  Etchings. — I have  twelve  very  old  etch- 
ings of  our  Saviour  and  eleven  apostles  ; they 
measure  84  X 51  inches,  and  are  signed  in  the 
left-hand  corner  with  a monogram  (E.  S.),  and  the 
one  of  the  Saviour  has  also  this  inscription, 
“ Jacomo  Marcucci  in  Piaznoana”  [1  Piazza  Na- 
vona].  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
whom  they  are  by,  and  if  of  any  value  ? F.  T. 

Al'ly  or  Ally'  ? — Prof.  Whitney,  in  his  Lan- 
guage and  its  Study,  speaking  of  the  tendency  in 
English  to  accent  a noun  of  two  syllables  on  its 
first  syllable,  says,  “ There  is  ally,  which  all  the 
authorities  agree  in  pronouncing  ally',  whilst  pre- 
vailing popular  usage,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
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persists  in  fiivouring  dlly."  I know  nothing  by- 
experience  of  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
on  this  side  I never  in  my  life  but  once  heard  the 
word  ally  pronounced  ally;  indeed,  it  sounded  so 
strange  to  me  that  at  first  I wondered  what  the 
man  (who  had  been  a shoemaker)  meant.  I 
! believe  it  is  a word  seldom  used  at  all  by  the 
uneducated  ; but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  accentuation  in  question  is  common 
in  any  part  of  England.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheatb. 

j “ Habits  are  at  first  cobwebs  and  at  last 
! CABLES.” — I am  under  the  impression  that  there 

i is  in  one  of  Whately’s  works  a remark  to  the 
above  eftect.  Can  you  help  me  to  find  the  exact 
words  ; and,  if  it  is  not  Whately’s  remark,  can 
i you  help  me  to  find  it  in  some  other  author  1 

Tiios.  Eanbone. 

1 The  Irish  Rebellion,  1798  : Massacre  at 
Scullabogue. — Where  can  I see  a list  of  those 
who  escaped  from  this  massacre  ? The  works  I 
I have  hitherto  consulted  only  mention  the  unfor- 
I tunate  slain.  H.  B. 

I Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Lcchires  explanatory  of  the  Diatessaron.  Oxford, 
printed  for  private  distribution.  1821,  8vo.  Abhba. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Knowest  thou  yesterday,  its  aim  and  reason  ] 

' Workest  thou  well  to  day  for  worthier  things'? 

i Then  calmly  wait  the  morrow’s  hidden  reason, 

And  fear  thou  not  what  hap  soe’er  it  brings.” 

T.  W.  C. 

“Shakspeare  could  not  have  written  an  epic;  he 
would  have  died  of  a plethora  of  thought.”  This  is 
quoted,  I think,  in  Giiesses  at  Truth,  but  I cannot  find  it. 
1 should  be  glad  of  an  answer  direct  to  me. 

A.  T.  Lyttelton. 

9,  Bryanston  Square,  London,  W. 


SarpltcS. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

(6th  s.  iii.  141,  161,  209.) 

I am  glad  to  find  that  this  subject  has  fallen 
into  such  able  hands  as  those  of  J.  D.,  and  I hope 
his  enthusiasm  will  induce  others  to  investigate  it. 
What  we  chiefly  want  now  is  information  about 
the  men  who  compiled  the  dictionaries.  When  I 
drew  up  my  “ Chronological  Notices  of  Diction- 
aries of  the  English  Language,”  the  only  list  I 
could  find  was  the  valuable  one  in  Worcester’s 
Dictionary,  and  this  was  not  bibliographical.  In 
fact,  bibliographers  seem  to  have  considered  these 
books  as  quite  beneath  their  notice.  Happily  a 
large  number  have  been  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  although  the  first  edition  of 
Bailey’s  Dictionary  was  not  there  until  I pointed 
out  the  deficiency,  when  Mr.  Watts  obtained  a 


copy.  It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  my  list 
appeared,  but  I have  not  been  successful  in  adding 
many  titles  that  had  been  omitted  from  it.  I 
have,  however,  a few  notes  which  I hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  give  in  completion  of  some  of  the 
particulars  in  J.  D.’s  articles.  Before  doing  this 
I would  draw  attention  to  a paragraph  in  the 
“Notices”  which  I have  since  had  reason  to  con- 
sider is  incorrect  ; — 

“ In  the_  preface  to  his  Bref  Grammar  for  English 
(1586)  William  Bullokar  promises  the  world  an  English 
dictionary,  but  it  never,  I believe,  appeared ; and  the 
honour  of  being  the  author  of  the  first  English  dic- 
tionary* is,  therefore,  due  to  a namesake  of  his— John 
Bullokar,  who  in  1616  published  his  Expositor  of  Haul 
Words,  a curious  little  book  which  went  through  several 
editions.” 

In  I8C8  Mr.  Edward  Viles  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a collection  of  hard  words,  by 
Cowdray,  dated  1604,  was  mentioned  in  Boswell’s 
Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  The  book  is 
not  noticed  by  Watt  or  by  Lowndes,  but  I sub- 
sequently found  a copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  following  is  the  full  title  : — 

“ A Table  Alphabetical!,  conteyning  and  teaching  the 
true  writing,  and  understanding  of  hard  usuall  English 
wordes,  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  Greeke,  Latine  or 
French,  &c.,  with  the  interpretation  thereof  by  plaine 
English  words,  gathered  for  the  benefit  and  helpe  of 
Ladies,  Gentlewomen  or  any  other  unskilfull  persons. 
Whereby  they  may  the  more  easilie  and  better  under- 
stand many  hard  English  wordes,  which  they  shall  heare 
or  read  in  Scriptures,  Sermons  or  elsewhere,  and  also  be 
made  able  to  use  the  same  aptly  themselves.  At  London, 
Printed  by  J.  R.  for  Edmond  Weaver,  1604.”  Small  8vo. 

The  epistle  dedicatory  is  sigued  by  “ Robert 
Cawdrey,”  of  Coventry,  who  was  sometime  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Okeham  in  Rutland. 
The  author  states  that  the  work  “ long  ago  for  the 
most  part  was  gathered  by  me,  but  lately  aug- 
mented by  my  sonne  Thomas,  who  now  is  Schoole- 
maister  in  London.”  One  little  direction  respect- 
ing the  alphabetical  order  is  worth  quoting  for  its 
simplicity  ; — 

“ If  thou  be  desirous  (gentle  reader)  rightly  and 
readily  to  understand,* a-nd  to  profit  by  this  table,  and 
such  like,  then  thou  must  learn  the  alphabet,  to  wit,  the 
order  of  the  letters  as  they  stand,  perfectly  without 
book,  and  where  every  letter  standeth  : as  (b)  neere  the 
beginning,  (n)  about  the  middest  and  (t)  toward  the 
end.” 

Apparently  “ Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  ” were  not 
very  familiar  with  their  ah  c in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  numbers  attached  to  the  following  notes 
are  those  given  in  J.  D.’s  articles  : — 

1.  Gatholicon. — The  mere  fact  of  an  old  English 
dictionary  being  entitled  Gatholicon  Anglicum  is 
no  evidence  of  its  being  based  upon  the  better 

* That  is,  of  course,  a dictionary  of  English  words 
alone,  intended  for  the  use  of  Englishmen,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  equivalents  in  a foreign 
language. 
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known  Catholicon  of  Johannes  Januensis.  In  this 
instance  only  the  name  (which  was  a popular  one) 
■was  borrowed.  As  already  pointed  out  {ante,  p.  209) 
there  are  only  two  MSS.  of  the  Catholico7i  Angli- 
ctim  known  to  exist.  The  late  i\Ir.  Way  men- 
tioned Lord  Monson’s  MS.  (dated  1483)  in  his 
preface  to  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  and 
used  it  largely  in  the  notes.  Subsequently  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  bought  an  imperfect  MS.  for 
the  British  Museum,  which  he  discovered  to  be 
the  same  book  as  that  entitled  Catholicon  Angli- 
cum,  and  supposed  to  be  written  about  the  year 
1450,  It  is  slightly  different  from  Loi'd  Monson’s 
MS.,  so  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
■were  both  compiled  from  an  earlier  MS.  When  I 
applied  to  Lord  Monson  for  the  loan  of  hjs  MS. 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  it  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  he  was  unable  to  find  it.  Sub- 
sequently it  came  to  light,  and  his  lordship  then 
most  generously  placed  it  in  my  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  and  subsequently  for  use 
during  the  period  of  printing.  It  is  being  edited 
by  Mr.  Herrtage,  who  has  nearly  completed  his 
laborious  task,  and  when  published  I think 
scholars  will  recognize  in  it  a worthy  companion 
to  Mr.  Way’s  Projnptorium. 

2.  Vulgaria. — I may  note  here  that  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall  has  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society  (1867,  p.  362)  Pynson  the 
printer’s  contracts  with  Horman  for  his  Vulgaria 
and  with  Palsgrave  for  his  L’ Esclaircissement. 

3.  A Shorte  Diciionarie.  By  J.  Withals.— There 
is  an  article  in  Brydges’s  British  Bibliographer 
(vol.  ii.  p.  582)  on  the  Little  Dictionarie  for 
Children,  1586,  an  edition  not  mentioned  by  me 
nor  by  J.  il. 

5.  An  Alvearie.  By  John  Baret. — Some  par- 
ticulars of  Baret  are  given  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"*^  S.  iv. 
468. 

12.  A New  English  Dictionary.  By  J.  K. — 
I have  a note  of  a seventh  edition,  published  at 
Dublin  in  1757,  with  a slightly  different  title  : 
A New  Classical  English  Dictionary ; or,  a Com- 
plete Collection.  It  has  Dr.  Watts’s  recommenda- 
tion and  a further  letter  to  the  proprietors,  in 
which  the  doctor  says 

“ I am  so  far  from  disapproving  tliat  paragraph  which 
you  have  printed  from  my  litile  book  of  lieadirtr/  and 
Writing  that  even  since  the  larger  dictionary  of  Mr. 
Bailey  is  published,  whicli  may  be  very  entertaining 
and  useful  to  persons  of  a polite  education,  yet  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  this  small  one  of  J.  K.  is  much  more 
convenient.” 

The  three  editions  of  1702,  1713,  and  1757  are  in 
the  Douce  Collection  at  the  Bodleian,  and  all  are 
lettered  “ Kersey.”  I still  think,  however,  that 
this  is  a mere  guess. 

13.  7’he  Universal  Etymological  English  Diction- 
ary, vol.  ii.  By  N.  Bailey. — I have  a copy  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  this  book,  *'  London,  Printed 
for  William  Cavell,  Holborn,  1776.”  It  is  not 


stated  to  be  the  second  volume  on  the  title-page. 
This  is  the  same  date  as  J.  D.  gives  for  his  sixth 
edition.  The  title-page  of  my  copy  is  printed  in 
a dift'erent  type  from  the  book,  and  is  an  evident 
addition  ; so  I should  imagine  that  Mr.  Cavell  had 
bought  the  remainder  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
substituting  new  for  old  title-pages.  The  original 
owner  of  my  copy  appears  to  have  bought  it  in 
1776.  The  late  Rev.  Edward  Gillett,  of  Runham 
Vicarage,  near  Norwich,  wrote  me  a very  interest- 
ing letter  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  my 
“ Notices,”  from  which  I will  quote  some  remarks 
respecting  Bailey  : — 

” I have  a weakness  for  dictionaries,  more  especially 
for  N.  Bailey's  {fiXoXoyog).  You  will  smile  when  I con- 
fess that  1 have  at  various  times  been  the  possessor  of 
more  than  twenty  copies  of  his  work.  I retain  only  ttvo 
— one  because  it  is  the  first  edition  of  each  volume,  and 
the  other  because  of  former  possessors  ; the  rest  I have 
given  away 1 had  a partaker  in  my  pursuit ; he  col- 

lected not  only  all  the  Bailey’s  dictionaries  he  could  get, 
but  all  his  other  works  too— principally  translations  of 
the  classics  (I  have  Bailey’s  Justice).  In  one  ot  these 
there  was  an  advertisement  that  10,000  copies  of  the 
first  volume,  and  3,000  of  the  second,  had  been  sold.  He 
found  out  that  Bailey  had  been  Under  Master  of  Nor- 
wich Grammar  School.  Certainly  there  are  an  enormous 
number  of  his  dictionaries  in  Norfolk.  I found  five  in 
this  little  parish  (excluding  my  own),  and  everywhere  in 
Norfolk  it  is  as  common.  We  established  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  so-called  editions  were  only  new  title-pages, 
[as  we  found]  the  same  defect  in  particular  letters  of 
certain  words.” 

15.  A New  Ge7ie7'al  English  Dictionary.  By 
T.  Dycbe  and  W.  Pardon.— As  I did  not  know 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  when  I compiled  my 
“ Notices,”  and  as  J.  D.  has  not  added  it,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  give  a tolerably  full  list  of  the 
editions  I have  collected  at  various  times  : — First 
ed.,  1735  ; second  ed.,  1737  ; fifth  ed.,  1748  ; 
seventh  gd.,  1752  ; eighth  ed.,  1754  ; ninth  ed., 
1758 ; tenth  ed.,  1759  ; eleventh  ed.,  1760 ; 
twelfth  ed,,  1765  ; thirteenth  ed.,  1768  ; four- 
teenth ed.,  1771,  I have  not  got  so  far  as  the 
seventeenth  edition,  mentioned  by  J.  D.  There  is 
a note  on  Thomas  Dyche  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S. 
viii.  9. 

I will,  in  conclusion,  add  some  particulars  from 
Mr.  Gillett’s  letter  respecting  two  dictionaries  not 
mentioned  by  J.  D.: — 

Cocker’s  English  Dictionary,  1704,  1715,  1724.: 

” Cocker  was  a Norfolk  man,  vide  the  word  Norfolk  in 
his  Diclionar-y,  where  he  speaks  of  the  people  as  ‘ we,’ 
and  other  reasons  can  be  given  lor  this  statement.. — 
Cocker  was  a celebrated  teacher  of  writing.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Norfolk  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
penmanship  ; why,  I know  not.” 

Pepys  employed  Cocker  and  found  him  a very 
intelligent  man. 

English  Etymology,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Lemon,  1783  : 

“Lemon  was  Master  of  Norwich  Grammar  School  and 
Vicar  of  Gayton,  Norfolk.  It  is  related  ot  him  that  he 
pestered  every  one  to  become  a subscriber  to  his  work 
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(lie  got  321  in  Norfolk  alone) ; among  tlie  rest  a certain 
fat  alderman  of  Norwich,  named  Beasley,  who  refused 
with  contumely.  Upon  this  he  revenged  himself  in  his 
derivation  of  obesity  ; ‘ The  exclamation  of  people  who 

see  a certain  Norwich  alderman,  “Oh  Beasley!  oh 
beastly  ! ! o-hesity  '!!’’’  Beasley  got  an  injunction  in 
Chancery  to  prevent  its  publication,  and  the  sheet  was 
cancelled  ; but  it  is  said  some  few  copies  got  into  circu- 
lation with  the  para<;raph.  All  I can  say  is  1 have 
made  diligent  inquiry  in  Norfolk  and  have  not  hoard  of 


Daniel  Lobo  was  most  probably  Daniel  Levy, 
a Portuguese  Jew,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  traced. 

Hydjs  Claukb. 


The  Lop.d.s  Wentworth  of  Nettlested  (6“^ 
S.  ill.  227). — The  dates  transcribed  are,  I think, 
obviously  incorrect,  owing,  no  doubt,  as  stated,  to 
the  copies  having  been  carelessly  taken. 

The  Earl  of  Cleveland  had  by  his  first  wife  only 
one  son,  Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth,  and  no  male 
issue  by  his  second  wife.  Lord  Wentworth  was 
in  1643  in  command  of  a company  of  Dragoons 
in  the  west  of  England.  He  accompanied  Charles 
to  Breda,  and  in  1656  was  colonel  of  the  King’s 
Guards  (Charles  IL,  as  stated  on  the  coffin-plate), 
and  came  to  England  with  his  regiment  in  1662. 
He  died  Feb.  28,  166[4]5. 

There  was  no  other  Thomas  Wentworth  in  1643 
who  could  have  been  a Privy  Councillor,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  date,  all  other  particulars 
entirely  fit  the  case  of  Lord  Wentworth.  Nor  is 
the  date,  March,  1664,  in  the  first  transcript, 
■correct.  A letter  exists  of  Lord  Wentworth’s 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  June,  1664. 
On  Feb.  22, 166[4]5,  he  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council  which  made  war  on  the 
Dutch,  and  died  six  days  later.  The  commission 
of  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  his  company  on  his 
death  is  dated  March  16, 1665,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  his  regiment  with  Col.  Bussell’s,  which 
took  effect  immediately  after  his  death,  was 
ordered  on  March  16,  1664/5.  Therefore  I think 
it  clear  that  the  dates  given  are  incorrect. 

Henry  F.  Ponsonbt. 

From  a biographical  peerage,  published  upwards 
of  seventy  years  ago,  I gather  the  following : Sir 
Thos.  Wentworth  of  Nettlested  was  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  1529 ; that  his  son  Thomas, 
second  lord,  died  in  1591,  leaving  Henry  (third 
peer),  whose  son  Thomas  (fourth  peer)  was  in 
1626  created  Earl  of  Cleveland,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1667,  his  barony  descended,  first,  to  his 
grand-daughter,  Philadelphia  Wentworth,  at  whose 
death  (1686)  to  her  aunt  Lady  Anne,  wife  of  Lord 
Lovelace.  In  A Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, from,  the  Time  of  the  Romans'  Government 
unto  the  Death  of  King  James,  &c.,  published 
1674,  is  a catalogue  of  the  earls,  baronets,  &c.,  of 
England,  in  which  I find  Sir  John  Wentworth  of 


Gosfield  was  created  baronet  in  1611,  and  that 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Cleveland  and  Baron 
Wentworth  of  Nettlested,  was  created  earl  1625; 
and  that  he  died  without  male  issue  in  1667, 
whereby  that  earldom  was  extinguished.  How, 
then,  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  register 
quoted  by  Mr.  Blaydes  ? It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  1639-50,  found  in  Calendars  of 
the  A ncient  Charters,  &c.,  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(1772),  pp.  424-6,  among  others  named  who 
“ should  fourth  remove  themselves  and  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom,”  I find  Lord  Wentworth  and  the 
Earl  of  Cleveland.  When  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  the 
favourite  of  Charles  IL,  created  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land] Alfrel)  Chas.  Jonas. 

Swansea. 

[Or.  Duchess  1670.] 

A Hell  Fire  Club  : the  Phcenix  Club,  at 
Oxford  (6‘'‘  S.  iii.  127,  210). — With  reference  to 
the  Phoenix  Club  at  Brazenose,  a former  secretary 
of  the  club  told  me  that  their  books  went  back  to 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  He  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  no  records  positively  connecting  it 
with  the  Hell  Fire  Club  ; but  it  was  the  common 
tradition  of  the  college  and  club  twenty  years 
ago  that  it  had  arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of  that 
society.  The  tradition  then  prevailing  was  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Hell  Fire  Club  to  leave 
the  vice-chair  unoccupied ; this  was  supposed  to 
be  tenanted  by  the  devil,  in  whose  honour  the 
first  toast  of  the  meeting  was  drunk.  It  was 
reported  that  on  one  occasion,  as  they  were 
toasting  his  Satanic  majesty,  one  of  the  members 
fell  dead  in  his  place,  and  a servant  of  the 
college,  passing  by  the  window  of  the  room, 
which  was  at  the  corner  towards  the  Bodleian 
Library,  saw  the  man  in  question  apparently 
getting  out  of  the  window,  although  it  was 
barred  and  grated.  It  was  found  that  at  the 
same  instant  he  died  ; and  it  was  related  that 
none  of  the  members  of  the  club  died  a natural 
death. 

In  my  Brazenose  days,  some  twenty-three  yeare 
ago,  it  was  still  the  custom  to  leave  the  vice-chair 
unoccupied  at  the  wine  parties  of  the  club,  but  no 
toasts  were  given.  The  members  of  the  club  wore 
blue  coats  with  velvet  collars  and  white  waistcoats 
with  club  buttons,  and  those  who  were  invited  to 
“ wine  ” with  them  dined  previously  in  the  college 
hall,  in  evening  dress  with  white  ties.  The  club 
possessed  a handsome  dessert  service  ; and  the 
meeting  was  simply  a well  appointed  and  agree- 
able wine  party  after  the  college  dinner. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Hell  Fire  Club, 
in  London,  in  1711,  either  suggested  this  college 
club  or  was  suggested  by  it.  Some  have  sur- 
mised that  it  was  a Jacobite  club  originally,  and 
as  Brazenose  was  much  connected  with  Lancashire 
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and  Cheshire  there  is,  perhaps,  the  more  reason 
for  the  suggestion.  The  college  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  in  a flourishing  condition  throughout 
the  last  century,  and  likely  to  have  contained 
young  country  gentlemen  from  that  part  of 
England.  But,  of  course,  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  supposed  altogether  to  sympathize 
with  Jacobitism.  The  Phoenix  possessed  a silver 
punch  bowl ; but  I do  not  know  whether  its 
“ hall  mark  ” will  support  the  supposition  that  the 
king’s  health  “ over  the  water  ” may  have  been 
drunk  with  glasses  held  over  it.  C.  J.  Stone. 

1,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


col.  3),  and  is  thus  explained  in  the  Supplement, 
p.  262,  col.  2 : — 

“ Quand,  en  Allemagne,  on  mange  des  amandes  en 
societe,  et  qu’une  personne  en  trouve  une  k graine 
double,  elle  en  garde  une  et  donne  I’autre  a une  per- 
sonne de  la  societe,  de  sexe  different;  et,  a la  premiere 
rencontre  de  ces  deux  personnes,  celle  qui  dit  la  pre- 
miere : bonjour,  Philippcben  (Vielliebchen),  k Tautre, 
gagne  un  cadeau,  a la  discretion  du  perdant. 

“ Une  graine  double  s’appelle  un  Vielliebchen.  Philipp- 
chen  est  devenu  par  alteration  et  assimilation  Philip- 
pine en  fran5aiB,  et  Vielliebchen  signifie  chose  tree- 
chere.” 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 


A Philippine  (6‘'^  S.  iii.  68). — I can  well 
remember,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  some  fifty  or 
more  years  ago,  the  clever  device  by  which  the 
girls  and  frisky  matrons  of  that  period  exacted 
from  their  acquaintances  and  admirers  of  the  other 
sex  a present  under  the  name  of  a “ Philippine 
for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  fairer  portion  of 
humanity,  always  wide  awake  to  their  own 
interests,  were  not  easily  caught  napping,  and 
were  in  almost  all  cases  the  first  to  pronounce  the 
conventional  formula ; to  say  nothing  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  youths  of  that  day,  which 
prompted  them  to  afford  their  lady  friends  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  themselves  to  be  the  first 
in  the  field. 

The  custom  was  certainly  a novelty  in  English 
society,  and  I always  understood  that  it  had  been 
introduced  from  some  part  of  the  continent,  most 
probably  from  Germany.  I have  heard  of  it  in 
France,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  indigenous. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  something  analogous 
to  it  in  English  folk-lore.  If  two  persons  of 
opposite  sexes  divide  a double  nut  or  a double 
fruit  between  them,  and  at  the  time  of  eating  it 
form  a wish,  that  wish  is  sure  to  be  accomplished. 
Whether  this  belief  extends  throughout  the  country 
I have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Query,  Why 
should  Philip  be  employed  in  preference  to  any 
other  name  ? Philippus. 

Guernsey. 

This  term  is  applied  to  double  fruit,  &c.  What 
does  the  Editor  think  of  referring  its  origin  to 
Philip  and  Mary  on  a shilling,  two  faces  side  by 
side '?  0. 

Larousse  has  as  follows  : — 

“ Bonjour,  Philippine,  sorte  d’interpellation  populaire 
usitee  pour  solliciter  un  petit  cadeau,  et  qui  vient  de 
Tallemand  “vielliebchen,”  bien-aimee,  dont  on  a fait 
Phillipchen,  Philippine.” 

The  same  derivation  is  given  by  Littr4,  but  he 
has  no  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A, 

A Philippine  is  the  German  word  Vielliebchen, 
“ dear  sweetheart,”  altered  first  to  Philippchen, 
secondly  to  Fhilipipine  (Littre,  tome  iii.  p.  1096, 


I had  supposed  that  every  English-speaking  and 
educated  person  was  aware  of  the  two  customs. 
First,  that  the  party  first  greeting  the  other  next 
morning  could  lay  claim  to  a present  from  that 
other.  The  second,  that  each  while  eating  his  or 
her  Philippine  half-nut  was  to  wish  a wish,  the 
belief  being  that  such  wish  would  come  to  pass. 

Br.  Nicholson. 

The  piece  of  folk-lore  recorded  by  your  corre- 
spondent is  found  also  in  North  Yorkshire,  though 
there  the  wish  is  supposed  to  be  gained  if  the 
finder  of  a double  kernel  in  a nut,  or  the  person 
to  whom  he  gives  it,  simply  eats  the  kernel.  The 
same  idea  prevails  with  regard  to  double  cherries, 
or  any  double  fruit.  What  is  the  origin  of 
“ Philippine  ” ? The  word  is  not  given  in  either 
Halliwell’s  or  Wright’s  Dictionary. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry.. 

Cardiff. 

The  word  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of  Viellieh- 
chen,  and  the  custom  to  be  of  northern  origin,  and 
connected  with  some  old  myth  or  superstition.  I 
have  lost  and  won  Philippines  among  German, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  French  friends,  but  it 
was  always  a double  nut  and  a wager,  not  a wish. 
If  there  is  any  hurry  about  it,  it  is  played  by  each 
person  being  bound  to  say  “ J’y  pense  ” instead 
of  “ Thank  you  ” on  taking  anything  from  the 
hand  of  the  opponent,  whoever  forgets  first  being 
the  loser.  Nellie  Maclagan. 

This  custom  has  existed  among  the  members  of 
my  family  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  has 
always  been  called  a bon  jour.  The  present  is  to 
be  given  to  the  first  of  the  two  persons  who  on 
the  following  morning  utters  the  words  “ Bon  jour, 
mon  ami.”  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Eobert  Tyler,  Attorney- at-Law  (6***  S.  iii. 
248). — On  a white  marble  tablet,  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Warlingham, 
Surrey,  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  several 
members  of  the  Tyler  family,  the  latter  portion  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Robert  Tyler,  Esq,,  of  St.  John’s,  Southwark,  and 
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Stockwell  in  Surrey,  who  died  the  12tli  of  September, 
1810,  aged  69  ; and  Blizahetli,  hia  first  wife,  tlie  daughter 
of  Henry  Possett,  of  St.  John’s  aforesaid,  who  died  the 
7th  of  June,  1791,  aged  45,  and  was  buried  at  Bristol  ; 
Martha  Tyler,  widow,  born  the  19th  day  of  February, 
1757,  and  died  the  13th  day  of  July,  1833.” 

Although  not  so  stated,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  latter  was  his  second  wife.  It  is  probable 
also  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  John  Tyler, 
of  Castle  Street,  Southwark,  Gent.,  who  died 
May  17,  1769,  aged  sixty-eight,  by  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  who  died  May  16,  1751,  aged  fifty-two,  who, 
as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  inscription, 
with  others  of  the  family,  were  buried  under  a 
high  brick  tomb  in  Warlingliam  churchyard.  As 
Robert  and  his  wives  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  on  this  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  buried  elsewhere.  The  arms  on  the  book- 
plate should  be.  On  a fess  between  two  lions  pas- 
sant guardant  three  crescents.  J.  L.  C. 

The  Terms  “Papa”  and  “Mamma”  (b*** 
S.  iii.  107). — T.  W.  asks  whether  these  terms 
were  in  use  “ at  the  Jacobite  period.”  As  this 
extended  from  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  to  the 
death  of  Cardinal  York,  in  1807,  most  certainly 
the  words  were  in  use  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  An  early  instance  which  just  now 
occurs  to  me  is  in  the  Beggars’  Opera  (1727), 
where  Polly  Peachum,  I think  it  is,  speaks  of  her 
papa.  The  modern  change  from  “papa”  and 
“mamma”  to  father  and  mother  among  the  upper 
classes,  which  began  about  thirty  years  ago,  seems 
to  have  been  a reaction  against  a custom  which 
had  gradually  crept  in  among  persons  of  a lower 
grade.  As  soon  as  common  people’s  children 
began  to  say  “papa”  and  “ mamma,”  those  of  a 
higher  class  were  taught  to  say  “father”  and 
“ mother.”  It  was  among  my  High  Church 
friends  that  I first  noticed  this  adoption  of 
“father”  and  “mother.”  One  does  not  see  the 
connexion,  but  such  is  the  fact.  When  I was 
young,  “papa”  and  “mamma”  were  universal 
among  what  may  be  called  the  middle  and  upper 
ranks  of  society  ; and  to  this  day  “ ladies  of  a 
certain  age  ” still  use  the  words.  Jatdee. 

Passing  a pleasant  hour  last  evening  with 
Euphues  and  his  Euphmbus,  I was  rewarded  by 
encountering  the  sage  argument  concerning  the 
diet  of  infants,  wherein  the  question  is  asked, 
“ When  the  babe  shall  now  begin  to  tattle  and 
call  hir  Mamma,  with  what  face  can  she  heare  it 
of  his  mouth,  vnto  whom  she  hath  denyed 
Mamma  1 ” (Arber’s  ed.,  p.  129).  I next  referred 
to  Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary,  which  says, 
sub  “ Mamma  ” : — 

“ Seldom  found  in  books  except  of  late  years ; it 
occurs  in  Prior’s  poems,  entitled  Venus  Mistahen  and 
The  Dove.  la  Skinner  and  Cotgrave  it  is  spelt  mam;  | 
Cot.  gives  ‘Mam-mam,  the  voice  of  infants  mam.’  Skel-  I 
ton  has  ‘mammy,’  Garl.  of  Laurel,  1.  974.  The  spelling 


mamma  is  doubtless  pedantic  and  due  to  the  Lat.  mamma; 
it  should  rather  be  mama,  as  it  is  merely  a repetition  of 
ma,  an  infantine  syllable.” 

Of  “ papa”  Prof.  Skeat  writes  {Etym.  Diet): — 
The  earliest  quotation  for  it  seems  to  be  one  from 
Swift. ..jDi'mtiOKs  for  Servants,  1745,  p.  13:  ‘Where 
there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a house  to  bribe 
them  that  they  may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma.’  ”■ 

I troubled  “ N.  & Q.”  about  “papa”  and 
“ mamma,”  3’’'^  S.  i.  505,  but  my  query,  so  far  as 
I can  find,  only  brought  forth  one  reply,  which  was- 
given  on  p.  59  of  the  succeeding  volume,  where 
W.  C.  remarks  that  he  does  “not  know  of  an 
earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  those  infantile  words 
than  the  one  ...  in  Lilly’s  Euphues.”  I did  not 
pursue  the  quest  at  the  time,  and  had  quite  for- 
gotten W.  C.’s  mention  of  Eupihues  when  I was 
enjoying  converse  with  him  yesterday.  Even  now 
I have  only  come  on  one  of  the  words  instead  of 
both.  What  a pity  it  is  that  your  correspondent 
did  not  give  an  exact  reference.  Much  valuable 
time  is  often  wasted  by  such  an  omission.  I saw 
somebody  a few  weeks  ago  who  was  brought  into 
a very  unenviable  state  of  mind  through  having 
hunted  in  vain,  I know  not  how  many  times,  in- 
“ the  introduction  to  Sale’s  Koran”  for  the  original 
legend  of  the  Dead  Sea  apes,  which  Mr.  Peet 
(echoing,  I believe,  a note  in  Past  and  Present, 
bk.  iii.  chap,  iii.)  told  us  might  there  be  found 
(e^**  S.  ii.  519).  St.  Swithin. 

King  George  III.,  about  the  year  1762,  addressed 
his  mother  as  “mamma”:  so  I find  it  stated  in 
the  Greville  Memoirs.  But  I do  not  think  that 
Charles  II.,  unless  he  were  speaking  in  French, 
ever  addressed  Henrietta  Maria  by  that  endearing 
name  ; and  I feel  tolerably  sure  that  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  never  called  Henry  VIII.  “ papa.”  On 
the  other  hand,  I would  observe  that  “papa”  and 
“ mamma  ” are  fast  being  supplanted  by  the  old 
original  “father”  and  “mother.”  For  ten,  or 
perhaps  for  twenty,  years  last  past  children  in  the 
upper  and  upper-middle  classes  have,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  been  taught  to  say  “ father 
and  “mother”;  and  “papa”  and  “mamma,”  which 
are  words  of  extremest  tenderness  to  those  of  my 
generation,  seem  now  to  have  sunk  into  contempt 
as  a “ note  ” of  social  inferiority.  A.  J . M. 

I send  you  an  extract  from  one  of  Peden’s 
sermons,  quoted  in  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilim- 
tion  in  England,  which  will  show  T.  W.  that 
these  words  were  in  use  before  the  Jacobite 
period.  I have  not  access  to  the  original  work 
quoted  from,  and  so  cannot  give  the  date  of  the 
sermon,  but  I presume  it  was  some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  words  were  first  used  in  Scot- 
land, they  were  probably  in  common  use  in  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  that  century,  as  it  would 
then  take  some  time  for  them  to  reach  Galloway 
from  the  South  ; — 
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“ And  in  ouf  speech  our  Scripture  and  old  Scots 
Diannes  are  gone  out  of  request;  instead  of  leather  and 
JMother,  iUamina  and  Papa,  training  cliildren  to  speak 
nonsense  and  what  they  do  not  understand.  These  few 
instances  amongst  many  that  might  be  given  are  addi- 
tional causes  of  God's  wrath.” — “Life  and  Death  of 
Alexander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New 
Olenhill,  in  Galloway,”  in  Walker’s  Biograplda  Pres- 
hyteriana,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  Edinburgh,  1827. 

Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization  in,  England.  Loudon, 
186(1,  vol.  ii.  p,  692,  note  166. 

A.  D.  M. 

[Peden  was  Minister  of  New  Luce,  Galloway,  1G00-C2  : 
b.  1626,  d.  1686.] 

Matthew  Prior  (1064-1721),  in  his  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions,  constantly  uses  tlie  term 
“mamma,”  while  Gay,  in  his  Beggars’  Opera  (1727 
or  1728),  makes  frequent  use  of  both  “ papa”  and 
“father,”  G.  F.  E.  B. 

I find,  from  a careful  perusal  of  a large  collection 
of  family  letters,  that  these  terms  came  into  use 
between  1700  and  1770.  It  may  here  be  placed  on 
record  that  within  the  last  ten  years  “ mother”  and 
^‘father”  have  again  come  into  favour  among  the 
^pper  classes  of  society.  A.  H. 

Little  Ealing. 

J.  P.  DE  Loutherbourg  : Mart  Pratt  (G*^  S. 
iii.  247). — This  artist  was  buried  at  Chiswick, 
March  25,  1812,  as  “Philip  James  De  Louther- 
bourg, E.A.,”  aged  seventy-two.  On  July  6, 
1813,  Salome  De  Loutherbourg,  from  Hammer- 
smith, aged  seventy-eight,  was  buried  “in  the 
•family  vault  in  the  churchyard  ” of  Chiswick,  and 
in  the  same  vault,  Oct.  4,  1828,  Lucy  De  Louther- 
bourg, from  Hammersmith,  aged  eighty-two.  The 
former  was  probably  the  sister,  and  the  latter  the 
widow,  of  the  originator  of  the  panorama. 

J.  L.  G. 

See  accounts  of  him  in  Didot’s  Nonvelle  Bio- 
■graphie  Universelle,  Nagler’s  Kunstler  Lexicon, 
Pose’s  New  Biograpfiical  Dictionary,  and 
Michaud’s  Biographie  Universelle. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

When  were  Hussars  first  raised  in  Eng- 
land? (6‘’' S.  iii.  108.) — The  earliest  Hussars  in 
our  service  were,  according  to  Haydn’s  Diet,  of 
Dates,  in  1759.  But  not  knowing  what  is  alluded 
to,  I have  taken  the  first  to  have  been  Hom- 
pesch’s  Hussars,  which,  with  other  foreign  troops, 
were  serving  England  about  1795-6  till  1802. 
Hompesch’s  Hussars  and  Lowenstein’s  Fusiliers 
-and  Chasseurs  served  in  St.  Domingo  in  1795,  and, 
returning  to  England  next  year,  were  placed  on 
the  establishment. 

Count  Hompesch  organized  some  mounted 
riflemen,  and  when  the  5th  Batt.  60th  was  raised, 
at  Christmas,  1797,  400  of  these  mounted  rifle- 
men formed  its  nucleus.  In  1799  it  took  over 
600  men  from  Ldvvenstein’s  Chasseurs  in  the  West 


Indies  ; and  the  uniform  of  officers  in  rifle  regi- 
ments has  been  from  the  first  a Hussar  uniform. 

The  10th  and  15th  Light  Dragoons  were  made 
Hussars  in  1806  ; but  the  7th  claim  a year’s 
priority,  having  been  made  into  Hussars  in  1805. 
The  8th  Light  Dragoons  and  11th  Light  Dragoons 
became  Hussars  in  1822  and  1840.  The  18th, 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  date  as  Hussars  from  1858, 
and  the  3rd,  4th,  13th,  and  14th  were  made 
Hussars  in  1861. 

The  regiment  which  Lord  Comhermere  began 
his  service  in  was  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  he 
served  with  them  in  Flanders  in  1793  as  Captain. 
He  was  a Major  of  March,  1794,  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel  also  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month.  He 
embarked  in  command  of  the  25th  Light  Dragoons 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1796,  when,  after  a 
short  active  campaign  under  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
he  went  on  with  his  regiment  to  India,  and  served 
the  campaigns  against  Tippoo  Sultan,  1798-9  ; 
hut  whether  the  25th  Light  Dragoons  were  raised 
by  General  Gwynn,  and  equipped  as  Hussars,  I 
have  not  here  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

Gibbls  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  10th  Eoyal  Hussars  were  the  first  dressed 
as  Hussars  in  our  service,  and  I believe  this  to  • 
have  been  late  in  the  last  century.  I am  not 
aware  that  any  German  or  Hessian  Hussars  were 
in  our  pay  in  the  last  century.  There  was  no 
officer  of  the  name  of  Comhermere  in  the  army  in 
1794.  A Major-General  Francis  Gwyn  was  full 
Colonel  of  the  25th  Light  Dragoons,  of  which 
regiment  a Stapleton  Cotton — Viscount  Comber- 
mere  of  the  present  day?— was  Lieut.-Colonel ; 
both  these  officers  were  appointed  to  the  25th  on 
March  9,  1794 — the  date,  I believe,  of  the  raising 
of  their  regiment.  The  18th  Hussars  was  the 
next  regiment  to  be  clothed  and  equipped  as  such  ; 
this  took  place  in  1805,  and  they  were  followed 
by  the  7th,  and  afterwards  by  the  15th  Hussars. 

Harold  Malet,  Major,  18th  Hussars. 

The  first  Hussars  raised  in  England  were,  I 
believe,  Horapesch’s  Mounted  Eiflemen,  in  the 
year  1797,  who  wore  the  scarlet  overalls  ; they 
were  raised  by  the  late  Lieut. -General  Ferdinand, 
Count  Hompesch,  a nephew  of  the  last  Grand 
Master  of  Malta.  My  late  father,  Lieut. -General 
Baron  de  Eottenburg,  FI.C.H.,  entered  the 
English  service  .as  Major  in  that  regiment,  in 
which  he  remained  only  a short  time,  being 
appointed  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  5th  Battalion, 
now  the  second,  of  the  60th  Eegiment,  which  was 
m.ade  a rifle  battalion,  and  was  the  first  rifle 
battalion  in  the  English  army,  so  far  as  I know. 

De  E. 

5,  Castle  Yard,  Windsor  Castle. 

“Weeds  and  Onfas”  (6^**  S.  iii.  87). — Tliere 
is  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  Mr.  Birkbeck  Terrt 
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as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  of  these  terms.  An 
“ onfa’ ” {Anglich  onfall)  means  an  “attack,” 
whether  by  an  armed  force  or  an  ailment.  The 
meaning  attached  to  “ weed  ” by  Henderson  is 
quite  correct ; it  means  any  ephemeral  fever,  but 
is  more  especially  applied  to  the  slighter  febrile 
attacks  to  which  females,  human  or  bovine,  are 
subject  after  parturition,  and  perhaps  particularly 
to  the  shivering  fit  which  ushers  in  the  disorder, 
for  it  was  used  in  Tweeddale,  fide  Jamieson,  to 
designate  a fit  of  ague,  which  has  now  practically 
ceased  to  be  an  indigenous  disease.  Whilst  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  clear  enough,  the  origin  of 
the  use  in  this  sense  is  a much  more  difficult 
matter.  Jamieson  says,  “Although  I have  not 
met  with  the  term  in  any  dictionary,  I am  in- 
formed that  Grerman  wcide  or  vxite  corresponds  to 
French  accahld,  as  signifying  that  one  is  oppressed 
with  disease.”  It  may  be  so,  but  I am  not  able 
to  find  any  authority  for  this  application  of  the 
words  iveide  and  weite,  each  of  which  has  many 
significations  in  German,  but  none  of  them  bearing 
in  the  least  degree  on  a febrile  or  other  malady. 

I To  connect  it  with  weide,  pasture  land,  because 
cows  are  liable  to  the  fever,  and  because  this  may 
be  due  to  noxious  weeds,  would  be  a far-fetched 
etymology.  It  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  weide 
in  the  sense  of  the  chase,  nor,  so  far  as  I see,  with 
any  of  the  many  applications  of  iveit  or  iveite. 
Whether  it  is  equally  far-fetched  to  connect  it 
with  the  obsolete  weide,  surviving  in  the  modern 
i eingeweide,  the  bowels  (inward  parts),  upon  an 
obsolete  pathology  of  the  febrile  attack,  I will  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  would  be  interesting  to  me 
! and  to  other  Scotsmen,  especially  to  my  obstetric 
' brethren,  to  know  how  a fever  came  to  be  called  a 
“weed.”  Douglas  Maclagan,  M.D. 

University  of  Edinburgh. 

“Charnico”  (6'*’  S.  iii.  126).— Dr.  N.  Delius, 

1 in  a note  on  Shakespeare’s  2 Hen.  VI.,  II.  iii.,  says 
that  charneco  was  a sweet  wine  of  Portugal,  and 
was  called  so  from  a village  near  Lisbon. 

Chr.  W. 

“ Well,  happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 
The  vertuo  of  three  cups  of  charnico." 

Rowland’s  humor  Ordinarie,  n.  d. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  Ghost  (6*''  S. 

■ iii.  111). — As  Bishop  Wilberforce,  it  is  stated, 
“ never  concealed  the  fact  ” that  he  had  seen  a 
i ghost,  may  I ask  for  the  particulars  on  some 
! trustworthy  authority  ? What  I have  heard  is 
1 this  : — That  he  saw  a priest  in  a library  in  which 
the  ghost  was  wont  to  appear,  who  asked  him  to 
I take  a book  from  a shelf  which  was  pointed  out, 

I and  destroy  a paper  in  it  without  reading  it, 

I which  he  accordingly  did  ; after  which  the  priest, 

I who  was  the  ghost,  never  appeared  again.  On  the 

I 


supposition  that  it  is  not  seeking  the  revelation  of 
a secret,  I ask  this.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Cicero  on  the  Greeks  (6‘’*  S.  iii.  108). — 
Cicero’s  opinion  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  seen  at 
some  length  in  the  Orat.  pro  L.  Flacco,  cap,  iv.,  v. 
From  this  an  exact  answer  to  the  query  may  be 
taken  : — 

Veruntamen  [de  testibus]  hoc  dico  de  toto  genere 
Grsecorum  : tribuo  illis  litteras,  do  multarum  artium 
disciplinam,  non  adiino  sermonis  leporem,  ingeniorum 

acunien,  dicenJi  copiatn testimoniorum  religionem 

et  lidem  numquam  ista  natio  coluit Unde  illud  est? 

‘ Da  niihi  testimoiiuirn  nuituuin  ’ totum  istud  Grie- 

corum  est.”— Opp;,  Gxon,  1810. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

[How  does  the  above  affect  W.  E.  B.'s  reply,  since 
received  ]] 

The  Last  Man’s  Club  (6“'  S.  iii.  107).— The 
following  note,  from  the  St.  James’s  Gazette  for 
Feb.  4,  1881,  may  be  interesting  ; — 

“ Dr.  Vattier,  who  died  at  Cincinnati  the  other  day, 
was  the  only  remaining  member  of  ‘The  Society  of  the 
Last  .Man.’  This  society  was  formed  on  Sunday,  tho 
30th  of  September,  1832,  known  as  the  ‘cholera  year.’ 
Its  formation  was  suggested  in  the  studio  of  a young 
artist,  where  seven  persons  were  assembled  conversing’ 
upon  the  plague  and  the  havoc  it  was  causing.  On  each 
recun  ence  of  the  anniversary,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  society,  a dinner  was  given,  at 
which  the  survivors  attended  ; but  covers  were  invariably 
provided  for  seven.  It  was  further  arranged  that  when 
but  one  living  representative  remained  to  attend  the 
feast  be  was  to  ojien  and  drink  a bottle  of  wine  that  bad 
been  provided  at  the  first  banquet.  The  bottle,  with 
a tightly  closed  cork,  was  pi-eserved  in  a casket  of 
niahogany  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  shaped 
like  the  Bunker's  Hill  monument.  In  the  base  the  re- 
cords of  the  society  were  kept,  and  the  lid  of  the  casket 
was  sealed  and  locked  Death  spared  the  little  band  for 
four  years.  On  the  fifth  year  there  was  one  vacant  chair 
at  the  banquet.  In  1839  five  members  only  wei'e  found 
at  the  table  ; in  1842  this  number  was  reduced  to  four  j 
in  1849  three  only  sat  down  to  dinner.  In  1855  but  two 
remained  ; one  of  these  died  in  that  year ; and  Dr. 
Vattier  in  1856  sat  alone  at  the  banquet,  and  performed 
the  sacred  obligation  of  uncorking  and  drinking  the 
bottle  of  wine.  For  the  last  twenty-four  years  ho 
honoured  the  anniversaries  in  solitude  and  secrecy, 
dining  with  no  company  but  six  vacant  chairs.  He  has 
now  shared  the  fate  of  his  fellow  members,  and  ‘ The- 
Society  of  the  Last  Man  ’ is  a thing  of  the  past.” 

ViGORN. 

The  story  is,  no  doubt,  “First  and  Last,”  a 
vigorous  and  telling  little  sketch  by  Mr.  Williani- 
Mudford.  It  appeared  in  Blackwood  in  February, 
1829,  and  was  republished  in  the  first  series  of 
Tales  from  Blackwood,  vol.  iv.  Such  companies, 
frequently  established  by  enthusiastic  youths  with 
all  befitting  solemnity,  have  seldom  much  vitality 
in  them.  I know  of  one  that  died  of  inanition  in 
its  second  year.  See  Cicero’s  De  Amicitia. 

Thomas  Batne. 

“ Paupud  khaur”  (6‘'^  S.  iii.  186). — The  thin 
crisp  cakes  known  under  this  name  are  made  of 
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the  flour  of  any  kind  of  pulse,  generally  of  that  of 
urkl  {Phasealus  Mungo,  L.),  which  are  flavoured 
with  subcarbonate  of  soda,  the  native  name  of 
which  is  iKipar  or  papad  khdr,  Ichdr  being  the 
Hindi  Avord  for  any  alkaline  salt.  W.  E. 

Longevity  (6‘'’  S.  iii.  126). — Curiously  enough, 
a,  few  hours  before  reading  Mr.  King’s  statement 
1 had  read  a notice  of  Henry  Jenkins  in  Lord 
Teignmouth’s  Eeminiscences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316-17. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis 
was  incredulous  as  to  his  alleged  age  of  169.  I 
give  the  passage  ; — 

“ The  vale  of  Mowbray  is  proverbially  healthy,  unless 
to  weak  lungs.  The  evidence  of  Jenkins’s  attaining  the 
age  of  169  years  is  very  strong,  though  perhaps  not 
al>solutely  conclusive.  He  lived  and  died  iii  the  next 
pariah.  The  site  of  his  house  and  the  remains  of  the 
holly  tree,  lately  destroyed  by  lightning,  which  he 
idanted,  are  pointed  out.  lie  lies  buried  beneath  a 
monument,  erected  in  the  present  century,  in  Bolton 
churchyard.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis’s  incredulity,  if 
proof  against  the  belief  of  old  Jenkins’s  longevity,  would 
have  been  baffled  by  the  evidence  in  support  of  that  of 
nn  old  woman  in  a neighbouring  parish,  Welbury,  whom 
I saw  in  her  109th  year,  capable  of  conversing  for  a 
short  time  without  exhaustion,  who  lived  a year  longer, 
and  whose  age  is  commemorated  on  a headstone  by  the 
incumbent.  The  average  of  life  of  the  last  four  persons 
who  died  in  the  small  parish  of  Langton  in  1873  reached 
eighty-one  years.  A hale  old  man  of  another  parish 
applied  to  me  for  a summons  for  assault  by  his  land- 
lord, who  was  in  his  hundredth  year.” 

Hugh  Pigot. 

Stretham  Kectory,  Ely. 

Brasses  in  Loughborough  Church  (6^^  S. 
■iii.  123). — These  brasses  are  all  engraved  ; see 
Haines’s  Manual,  ii.  114.  There  was  probably 
■some  relationship  between  Eobert  Lemington 
(No.  4)  and  Thomas  Marchall  (No.  2).  Can  any 
-one  inform  me  how  they  were  connected,  or  tell 
me  where  I can  And  the  will  of  Thomas  Marchall  ? 

Eafe  Lemyngton,  merchant  of  the  Staple  of 
Loughborough,  in  his  will,  1521,  proved  in  P.C.C., 
mentions  his  “cosyn”  Thomas  Marshall,  godson 
Eafe  Marshall,  and  “ cosyn  ” Issabel  Marshall. 

G.  W.  M. 

John  Keats  (5^*'  S.  ix.  25). — In  the  above  note 
reference  is  made  to  “ what  Mr.  Charles  Kent  has 
recently  done,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  in  the  case  of  Charles  Lamb.”  This,  I 
suppose,  points  to  a discovery  of  entries  in  the 
Temple  registers  respecting  the  family  of  Lamb  ; 
I should,  therefore,  be  extremely  obliged  for  a 
reference  to  the  publication  containing  the  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  Eutter. 

“ Love  ” as  applied  to  Scoring  (d***  S.  xii. 
268). — Whence  the  origin  of  this  word  as  applied 
to  scoring  1 E.g.,  at  billiards  we  say  “ ten  love,” 

or  ten  to  none.  The  above  query  seems  to  have 
never  been  answered.  A friend  tells  me  that  he 
put  the  same  question  to  Bell’s  Life  and  another 


sporting  paper  without  success.  With  your  per- 
mission, I should  like  to  try  it  again  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
trace  the  origin  of  the  word,  or  rather  of  its  use 
in  the  above  sense.  G.  de  Jeanville. 

Tassie’s  Medallions  (5‘'*  S.  v.  448).— The 
title  of  James  Tassie’s  book  will,  I think,  answer 
J.  C.  J.’s  query.  It  is  given  thus  in  Lowndes: — 

“A  descriptive  catalogue  of  a general  Collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  engraved  gems,  cameos,  as  well  as 
Intaglios  taken  from  the  most  celebrated  Cabinets  in 
Europe ; cast  in  coloured  Pastes,  white  Enamel,  and 
737m?’,  by  James  Tassie,  Modeller,  arranged  and  described 
by  It.  E.  llaspe,  and  illustrated  with  copper  plates:  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction  on  the  various  Uses 
of  this  collection,  the  origin  of  the  Art  of  Engraving  on 
hard  stones  and  the  Progress  of  Pastes.  London,  1791. 
4to.  2 vols.” 

G.  F.  E.  B. 

The  Folk-lore  of  Birds  : Birds  as  Ee- 
LiGious  Symbols  (6‘^  S.  iii.  163). — Is  not  the 
peacock  in  old  Christian  sculptures  .and  paintings 
intended  to  represent  the  phoenix  1 It  is  well 
knowm  that  the  phoenix  has  been  adopted  as  a 
type  of  the  resurrection.  We  sometimes  see  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  painting  a bird  with  the 
body,  legs,  and  neck  resembling  those  of  a stork, 
but  with  a short  beak  and  peacock’s  feathers  in  its 
tail.  This  bird  I have  heard  called  a phoenix  ; 
and  as  the  fable  of  the  phoenix  came,  no  doubt, 
from  the  east,  there  would  be  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  western  nations  representing  it  in 
the  form  of  a bird  which  also  came  originally 
from  eastern  climes.  As  to  the  goose — to  say 
nothing  of  the  honour  done  to  it  at  Michaelmas — 
a p.air  of  these  useful  and  sagacious  birds  are 
always  preserved  in  the  cloisters  adjoining  the 
Cathedral  of  Barcelona.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
sacred,  but  I was  not  able  to  discover  what  reason 
there  was  for  keeping  them  there.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  throw  any  light  on  this 
matter  1 E.  McC — . 

Guernsey. 

Surrey  Proverbs  (e***  S.  iii.  246). — A.  J.  M. 
is  altogether  on  the  wrong  scent  with  regard  to 
“ chicken  porridge.”  The  proverb  is  well  known 
in  Devonshire,  and  is  quoted  thus,  which  bespeaks 
its  own  meaning  : — “ Like  chips  in  porridge, 
neither  good  nor  harm.”  W.  H.  H.  E.’ 

In  this  part  of  Surrey  (north-west)  present  tenses 
of  verbs,  as  well  as  nouns,  are  similarly  inflected  ; 
e.g.,  a parish  sexton  said  to  a party  of  visitors  who 
asked  him  for  the  key  of  the  church  tower,  “I 
never  trustis  any  one  up  the  steeple  without  me 
going  along  with  them.”  C.  S.  J. 

This  proverb,  “They’re  just  like  chicken  por- 
ridge, neither  good  nor  harm,”  in  South-east  Corn- 
wall, South  Devon,  and  Worcestershire,  takes  the 
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form  of  “ Like  chips  in  porridge,  neither  good  nor 
harm.”  Wm.  Pengelly. 

The  State  of  Parties  in  England  in  1688 
(G*"  S.  iii.  229). — In  addition  to  the  Editor’s  foot- 
note of  authorities,  I may  suggest, — 

“ Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe : 
I containing  a lleview  of  liis  Writings  and  bis  Opinions 
I upon  a variety  of  Important  Matters,  Civil  and  Eccle- 
I siastical.  By  Walter  V/ilson,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
I In  three  volumes.  London,  Uurst,  Chance  & Co.  1830.” 

G.  T. 

' John  de  Ufford,  Bishop  of  Enachdune  (6^’’ 

! S.  iii.  247). — There  is  no  mention  of  this  bishop’s 
I journey  to  Rome  in  Cotton’s  Fust.  Eccl.  liih., 
iv.  52  ; but  it  is  stated  that  he  was  ejected  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  four  or  five  years  after  his 
1 appointment.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

I Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Alfred  Elmore,  R.A.  (6^'’  S.  iii.  125). — This 
paragraph  was  erroneously  headed  “A.  W.  Elmore, 
R.A.,”  which  quite  altered  the  sense  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  lists  of  Royal  Academicians  he  has 
' for  a long  time  been  described  as  Alfred  ; and,  as 
I those  lists  are  supposed  to  contain  the  full  names, 

I it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  exhibits 
I of  A.  W.  were  the  works  of  another  artist.  I have 
since  ascertained  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  Algernon  Graves. 

6,  Pall  Mall. 

; The  MS.  of  Gray’s  “ Elegy  ” (6^'’  S.  ii.  222, 

: 356,  438,  474  ; iii.  35,  76). — The  following  is 
j extracted  from  the  official  Guide  to  the  Autograph 
I Letters,  &c.,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  case 
i'  containing  the  MS.  is  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Autograph  Room,  and  adjoining  the  case  of 
autographs  of  sovereigns 

“ No.  5,  Thomas  Gray,  a fair  copy  of  the  ‘ Elegy, 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard.’  enclosed  in  a letter 
' ^ to  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  dated  Cambridge,  18th  Decem- 
I*  her  [1750].  Holograph.  Purchased  in  1876.” 

Wm.  H.  Peet. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Thackeray  says, 
ante,  p.  104,  that  the  original  MS.  is  in  the  possession  of 
' Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.] 

Early  Roman  Catholic  Magazines  (G***  S. 
iii.  43,  110,  189). — Mr.  Walford  wishes  to  know 
whether  any  volumes  of  The  Catholic  Miscellany 
and  Monthly  Eeijository  of  Information  were 
' published  after  December,  1826.  I have  in  my 
I possession  one  number  of  this  periodical,  bearing 
, date  July,  1827,  forming  the  first  number  of 
I Tol.  viii. 

; Mr.  Walford  seems  not  to  have  noticed  The 
Truthteller,  a spirited  publication,  which  was 
I commenced  in  October,  1825,  and  ended  in 
j March,  1829,  after  running  through  fourteen 
i volumes,  all  of  which  I possess.  J.  C.  Kemp. 

I Wrexham  Hall,  Norwich. 


“To  Rule  the  Roast”  (6^'*  S.  iii.  127,  169). — 
I am  sorry  that  I quite  fail  to  follow  R.  R.’s 
reasoning  as  to  the  origin  of  this  expression.  He 
adduces  many  interesting  quotations,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  “ even  then 
[c.  1520]  roost  and  roast  were  quite  distinct  words.” 
I should  like  to  know  when  they  were  not  distinct 
words.  R.  R.  appears  to  lay  great  stress  on  the 
cpiotation  from  Caxton’s  Polychronicon,  but,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I cannot  see  how  it  bears  on  the 
matter  in  the  least.  It  is  strange  that  R.  R.  does 
not  see  that  his  extract  from  Skelton’s  Why  come 
ye  nat  to  Gourte  ? is,  if  anything,  strong  evidence 
against  his  theory  that  rosfe=roost,  since  it  is 
plain  from  the  rhyme  that  the  o in  roste  is  an  open 
sound.  R.  R.  gives  two  other  quotations  from 
Skelton,  with  a view  to  showing  that  when  roast  is 
intended  the  poet  spelt  the  word  without  a final 
e,  rost.  But  why  has  he  not  given  us  the  only 
instance  in  which  Skelton  has  indisputably  spoken 
of  a roost  ? In  his  Eleanor  Rumming  he  writes  ; — 
“ The  hens  run  in  the  mashfat. 

For  the  go  to  roust 
Straight  over  the  ale  ioust.” 

where  the  pronunciation  is  evidently  roost.  In 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  566,  we  have  exactly  the  same 
rhyme  as  in  Skelton’s  Why  come  ye  nat  to  Gourte? 

“ I here  greet  host. 

And  fer  smelle  rost." 

All  this  is  against  R.  R.’s  explanation  of  the 
phrase,  and  although  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  hypothesis 
has  much  in  its  favour,  I am  still  inclined  to 
believe  that  roast,  and  not  roost,  is  the  word  in- 
tended. The  following  quotation  will  show  that 
such  was  the  idea  at  an  early  period  : — 

“ In  the  kitchen  he  will  domineer  and  rule  the  roast 
in  spight  of  his  master.”— Earle,  Microcosmography, 
chap.  Ixiii.  p.  135. 

Xit. 

I think  the  date  of  the  instance  I am  about  to 
give  will  be  of  some  service  in  this  discussion. 
The  book  from  which  I am  about  to  quote  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a very  rare  one  (the  notice  of  it  in 
Bohn’s  Lowndes  was  furnished  by  myself). 

“A  new  booke  of  ] spirituall  physik  for  dyuerse  disea 
I ses  of  the  nobilitie  and  gentlemen  | of  Englande,  made 
by  Wil  I Ham  Turner,  doctor  | of  Physik  | Anno  1555. 
10  calen.  | Martii.”  8vo. 

It  is,  of  course,  a tempestuously  anti-Papal  treatise, 
and  has  the  scoffing  colophon,— 

“ Imprented  at  Rome  by  the  vati  | cane  churche,  by 
Marcus  | Antonius  Con  | stantius.  1 Otherwyse  called, 
thraso*  1 miles  gloriosus.” 

and  is  stuffed  with  broad  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  I quote  from  fob  36  a : — 
“ But  as  touching  spiritual  poison,  that  is  to  say  con- 
cerning marring  of  mens  mindes  w'  false  doctrine  the 
coningest  & beste  betrusted  Cooke  y'  they  haue  nowe  at 
this  tyme.who  rueleth  the  roste  alone,  hath  ether  serued 
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out  poyson  unto  Kynge  Henry  the  viii  & to  all  Europa 
or  els  Quene  Mary  is  a bastard,  yf  false  doctrine  be 
poyson  of  tbe  soule  & she  be  a bastarde  that  is  borne  out 
of  lawful  matrimony.” 

It  has  yet,  I think,  to  be  shown  that  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  expression  is  not  the  original  one. 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Richmond. 

Among  tlie  older  families  settled  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  saying  is  commonly 
used  in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  proved  to  be  the 
older  form,  viz.,  “ to  rule  the  roost,”  as,  to  use  the 
word  by  which  the  cock  is  always  referred  to  in 
those  states,  the  “ rooster  ” keeps  the  hens  of  his 
yard  in  subjection.  Bdbm. 

Mummy  Wheat  (6‘^  S.  ii.  306,  415,  452  ; iii. 
135,  158,  212). — Although  the  evidence  is  dead 
against  this  popular  belief,  I append  an  old  cutting 
from  the  Arbroath  Guide  upholding  the  fact,  sup- 
ported by  respectable  names,  and  indicating  the 
locality  in  which  a luxuriant  field  of  mummy 
wheat  might  be  seen  : — 

“There  is  to  be  seen  at  Cotton  of  Gardyne,  near  this 
place,  and  upon  the  estate  of  Middleton,  a beautiful  and 
luxuriant  field  of  wheat,  the  property  of  Mr.  Nicol, 
farmer  there.  The  few  seeds  from  which  this  return  is 
derived,  was  presented  some  years  ago  by  Lady  Buchan 
to  the  Rev.  5lr.  Nicol,  son  of  the  holder  of  the  farm, 
and  by  him  given  to  his  father.  Originally  the  seed  was 
found  in  the  wrappings  in  which  a mummy  was  dis- 
covered, so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  seeds 
must  have  been  preserved  for  several  thousand  years. 
We  have  only  to  give  our  imagination  a gentle  range  in 
order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  seeds  which  have  pro- 
duced so  richly  upon  Mr.  Nicol’s  field,  are  some  grains 
of  that  description  which  Joseph  of  old  stored  up  in 
Egypt  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  which  after- 
wards relieved  those  suffering  from  famine.  The  mummy 
wheat  is  generally  found  to  be  a fortnight  earlier  than 
any  other  kind.” 

J.  0. 

“Wage”  for  “AVages”  (6*^  S.  ii.  387;  iii. 
11,  235). — The  following  example  i.s  from  Wiclif’s 
Select  Enc/lish  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  185  (edited  by 
T.  Arnold):— 

“ War,  man,  lette  not  for  synne, 

Brest,  kriy^t,  R'mon,  ne  page, 

^if  ^ee  wole  of  God  have  large  wage ; 

Amen,  Amen,  Amen.” 

On  p.  274 : — 

“ As  kny^t,  chargid  of  pe  kyng  to  kepe  his  castel  and 
his  men,  and  hereto  had  wagts  ynowe.” 

0.  W.  Tancock. 

A Dentist’s  Patient  (6“'  S.  iii.  187,  214). — 
“ A Terrible  Dentist  ” was  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  London  Society  for  1880. 

J.  CooRER  Morley. 

Liverpool. 

“ Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ” (5‘’’  S.  x. 
187,  254). — Mr.  Marshall  takes  “ policy  ” to  be 
tbe  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  self-interest ; so 


that  the  proverb  should  mean,  honesty  and  (en- 
lightened) self-love  point  in  one  direction.  But, 
adds  Abp.  Whately,  quoted  by  him,  selfdove  is, 
after  all,  a dangerous  guide.  I doubt  whether  this 
be  the  true  meaning.  Having  lately  been  led  to 
observe  that  in  writings  of  the  sixteenth  century 
“ policy  ” is  but  another  name  for  cunning  crafti- 
ness, that  a selfish  schemer  is  regularly  called  a 
“ politician,”  I am  disposed  to  think  that  this  may 
be  the  thing  intended  in  the  proverb,  and  that  we 
should  understand  it  thus : — Honesty  is  the 
cleverest  of  all  cunning  ; the  most  successful  wili- 
ness is  with  him  in  whom  is  no  guile.  In  this 
way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  gain  a pungency  for 
the  proverb  which  the  other  interpretation  scarcely 
yields. 

I know  not  whether  it  be  by  direct  descent 
from  this  old  usage  or  as  a result  of  modern 
national  experience  that  at  this  day  in  America 
the  place-hunters,  the  wire-pullers,  the  selfish 
hangers-on  of  the  national  Government,  are  called 
“ politicians.”  C.  B.  M. 

“Sprayed”  (G***  S.  iii.  107,  134,  175). — In  the 
North  Biding,  too,  the  hands  are  said  to  be  sprayed 
with  frost.  “ My  hands  is  all  sprayed,”  a maid- 
servant will  often  say.  The  word  is  of  larger 
meaning,  I think,  than  chapped.  A.  J.  M. 

“ Madnd  ” (6*'^  S.  ii.  388  ; iii.  14).— The  baskets 
used  in  the  fish  offices  here  are  called  “ maunds.” 
They  are  made  of  osiers,  open  ribbed,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  fish-baskets,  called 
“swills.”  F.  Dan  BY  Palmer. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

George  Gitting.s  or  Giddings  (6‘''  S.  ii.  8, 137). 
— George  Giddings  and  his  wife  Jane  were  at 
Ipswich  in  New  England  in  the  year  1635.  They 
came  in  the  ship  Planter,  Nicholas  Trarice 
master,  bringing  certificates  from  ministers  of  St. 
Albans,  Hertfordshire.  Can  any  one  give  trust- 
worthy information  concerning  this  family  1 

John  A.  Poore. 

Boston,  Mass. 

[Probably  the  same  as  Gittens  of  Barbadoes.] 

“ Zoedone”  (6‘''  S.  iii.  89,  238.) — The  derivation 
given  by  Mr.  Joy  has  always  seemed  to  me  tne 
best,  viz.,  from  and  rySoviy.  Apart  from  the 
improbability  of  the  aor.  eSwv  being  chosen,  by 
the  coiner  of  this  compound  in  preference  to  any 
other  part  of  SlSw/xi,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Salt, 
would  not  the  middle  e of  “zoedone”  remain 
long  in  that  case  too  ? And  whence  w'ould  the 
final  e have  come  ? Had  the  inventor  intended  to 
express  this  meaning,  I think  he  would  have 
called  the  drink  “ zoephor,”  or  by  some  such 
name.  Julian  Marshall. 

Arms  on  a Book-plate  (6'*'  S.  iii.  126).— 
These  are  the  arms  of  Peshall,  of  Eccleshall,  co. 
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Stafford.  The  arms  of  Peshall,  Bart.,  of  Horsley, 
CO.  Stafford,  as  given  in  Burke’s  Extinct  and  Dor- 
mant Baronetcies,  are  only  across  formee  fleurett^e 
sa.,  on  a canton  gu,,  a wolf’s  head  of  the  first. 
There  is  no  sinister  canton.  Sir  Thomas  Peshall, 
the  last  baronet,  died  in  1712,  and  since  that 
time  the  title  has  lain  dormant.  Probably  the 
book-plate  is  that  of  a descendant  of  Humphrey 
j Peshall,  ancestor  of  the  Peshalls  of  Halne,  to 
I whose  family  the  baronetcy  is  supposed  to  have 
I passed,  and  one  of  whom  may  have  considered 
himself  entitled  to  the  Ulster  badge. 

C.  E.  M. 

I “ CniEFTY  ” (6*’’  S.  iii.  107). — Eichardson  gives 
i this  word  iu  his  English  Dictionary,  and,  as  illus- 
' tration, 

' “ He  should  have  remembered  that  S.  'Pix\i\es  chief  die 

' amo’gst  the  Apostles,  consisted  not  in  having  any 

i authoi'itie  or  dominion  over  tlie  rest,  but  in  labouring 

i and  siift'ering  more  than  the  rest,  and  in  gifts  more 
j excellent  than  the  rest.” — 2'.  C.  m WhiUjifl,  p.  458. 

! E.  s. 

' Birkenhead. 

This  word  is  not  so  very  rare  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  I give  a few  examples  : 
i Jewel,  in  his  Replie  vnto  M.  Harding,  1565, 

I p.  169,  ed.  1611,  has,  “St.  Gregorie  saith  : ‘The 

{ charge  and  chieftie  of  the  whole  Church  is  com- 

! .mitted  vnto  Peter.’  ” And  so  Stanihurst,  in  his 

j translation  of  the  HSneid,  bk.  i.  p.  11,  1.  15  : — 
^Hee  shal  bee  the  regent  vntil  yeers  thirtie  be  flitted, 

From  the  Lauin  Kingdoom  the  state  and  the  chiefly 
remoouing.” 

And,  lastly,  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Ef)iscot)acie, 
j 1642,  p.  343,  says, — 

! “ If  this  Ecclesiasticall  rule  or  chiefly  be  interdicted, 

I I wonder  how  the  Presidents  of  the  Presbyters will 

I acquit  themselves.” 

XlT. 

“ EouTorgLT  ” (6‘>>  S.  ii.  366,  398,  525 ; iii.  76). 

I — “ Eoutously  ” = noisily,  like  a rabble  or  rout,  is 

{ not  used  in  this  county ; but  “ raowt  ” = to  roar 

j out,  is.  So  also  is  “ rout,”  but  not  exactly  with  the 

I same  meaning  that  it  has  in  Mid-Yorkshire,  accord- 

j ing  to  Mr.  Terry.  In  Lincolnshire  it  means  to 

I examine  into,  or  get  at  the  bottom  of  a thing,  with 

1 «n  implication  of  more  or  less  violence  or  earnest- 

j ness.  “That  drawer’s  all  upo’ ’eaps  ; I’ll  give  it 

a reg’lar  rowting  out  some  o’  thease  days.”*' 

E.  E. 

I Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
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' Life  a,7>d  Times  of  Madame  de  Stacl.  By  A.  Stevens, 
LL.D.  2 vols.  (Murray.) 

Thk  literary  fame  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  as  immediate 
as  it  was  universal  and  splendid,  nor  has  the  judgment 

I * It  is  not  “ rooting.” 


of  later  critics  altogether  reversed  the  estimate  formed 
of  her  by  her  contemporaries.  Though  her  work  may 
now  be  considered  as  fragmentary  and  unsystematic,  her 
style  irregular  and  ambitious,  and  her  taste  deficient  in 
purity,  no  one  denies  her  command  of  eloquence  and 
pathos,  or  her  union  of  masculine  strength  with  feminine 
grace  and  acuteness.  A life  of  Madame  de  Stael  was 
needed,  and  Mr.  Stevens  has  supplied  a recognized  want 
with  a biography  which  is  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. As  the  daughter  of  Necker  she  was  early  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  charm  of  French  society  before  the 
Revolution,  and  she  herself  presided  over  the  most 
brilliant  salon  of  the  Consulate.  At  her  Swiss  home, 
Coppet,  she  entertained  crowds  of  distinguished  strangers 
who  turned  aside  in  their  travels  to  visit  the  famous 
authoress  of  Corinne.  Her  literary  reputation  and  her 
conversational  talents  would  have  obtained  her  a welcome 
in  the  best  society  of  Germany  and  England;  but  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  still 
more  as  the  victim  of  Napoleon’s  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion, she  received  a rapturous  reception.  At  the  little 
Court  of  Weimar  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  German  literature,  and  in  London 
every  man  of  any  distinction,  literary,  scientific,  or  poli- 
tical, sought  the  honour  of  her  friendship.  Not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Stevens’s  book  is  the  record 
many  of  them  left  of  the  impression  she  produced.  We 
miss,  however,  Byron’s  comparison  of  her  meeting  with 
Curran  to  that  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  his 
expression  of  surprise  that  the  best  intellects  of  France 
and  Britain  should  have  chosen  such  ugly  abodes.  Miss 
Berry  relates  another  anecdote,  which  finds  no  place  in 
Mr.  Stevens’s  pages,  of  Byron’s  meeting  with  Madame  de 
Stael  at  the  house  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  which  is  in- 
teresting and  characteristic.  Byron  was  indulging  in  a 
tirade  against  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  British 
Government,  when  she  interrupted  with  the  exclamation, 
“ Vous  comptez  pour  rien  la  liberte  de  dire  tout  cela 
meme  devant  les  domestiques  ! ” One  of  the  few  life- 
like portraits  in  Crabbe  Robinson’s  diary  (also  omitted) 
is  that  of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  which  he  adds  a valuable 
touch  when  he  says  that  she  was  what  Charles  Lamb 
said  all  Scotchmen  are,  “ incapable  of  feeling  a joke.”  A 
life  so  full  of  variety  and  incident  could  not  fail  to  be 
interesting,  and  Mr,  Stevens  has  made  a skilful  use  of 
the  opportunities  his  subject  aflbrded  him. 

Philosophical  Classics. — Descartes.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
31.  A.  (Blackwood  & Sons.) 

Descartes  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better 
hands  than  those  of  Prof.  Mahaffy.  As  a lad  Descartes 
studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  La  Fleche ; in  his  youth  he 
saw  the  world  as  a soldier  and  Parisian ; he  wrote  and 
thought  in  Holland,  and  died  at  Stockholm  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year.  His  life  was  that  of  a student,  but  it  is 
not  devoid  of  interest,  and  Mr.  3Iahaffy  succeeds  in  pre- 
senting its  chief  features  briefly  and  attractively.  In 
theology,  physics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  physio- 
logy he  did  great  and  original  work,  and  lie  deserves  the 
title  claimed  for  him  by  his  biographer  of  the  Socrates 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  an  historical  point 
of  view  the  most  interesting  side  of  the  great  influence 
which  he  exercised  is  the  effect  bis  writings  produced 
on  the  foundations  of  religious  belief.  'Though  by  no 
means  an  atheist,  his  mental  attitude  was  profoundly 
sceptical,  and  he  was  therefore  attacked  both  by  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics.  His  philosophy  was 
too  speculative  to  be  congenial  to  English  minds,  and 
it  is  in  Germany,  and  especially  on  Kant  and  Hegel, 
that  his  influence  was  greatest.  He  was  without 
doubt  a profound  and  original  thii  ter,  and  the  general 
I reader  will  be  grateful  for  the  cLar  and  careful  sum- 
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mary  of  bis  speculations  which  is  contained  in  this  little 
Yolume. 

The  Com'plete  IForl-s  of  Bret  JJarte. — Vol.  IV.  Gabriel 
Conroy.  Vol.  V.  Stories  and  Condensed  Novels. 
(Chatto  & Windus.) 

Ip  Gabriel  Conroy,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of 
this  series,  were  Mr.  Ilarte’s  first  instead  of  his  most 
ambitious  effort,  it  would  doubtless  be  justly  regarded  as 
a very  remarkable  and  an  exceedingly  promising  book. 
The  freshness  of  the  scenery,  the  novelty  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  the  frequent  vigour  of  the  handling  would 
all  be  most  hopeful  points  in  an  untried  author,  while 
the  straggling  and  fitful  interest  of  the  plot  would  be 
condoned  as  a thing  which  practice  and  experience 
would  probably  remedy.  Unhappily,  it  has  not  this 
excuse.  Its  diggers  and  its  Mexicans  are  the  old  types 
with  rvhich  Mr.  Harte’s  previous  books  have  made  us 
familiar,  and  its  faults  are  the  faults  of  an  author  who 
has  succeeded  notably  on  earlier,  if  narrower,  fields.  It 
has  also  one  cardinal  defect,  namely,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  characters,  male  or  female,  for 
whom  one  feels  the  feeblest  concern  ; and  its  ostensible 
hero,  Gabriel  Conroy,  perhaps  more  strongly  recalls  the 
Gargerys  and  Peggottys  of  Dickens  than  any  other  hero 
of  Mr.  Harte’s.  Nevertheless  his  admirers  will  find  in 
this,  his  least  successful  work,  much  that  bears  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  genius.  “ The  Passing  of  Mr. 
Jack  Hamlin”  and  the  opening  chapters  are  in  his  best 
manner,  and  these  are  not  the  only  places  where  he  is 
thoroughly  worthy  of  himself.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
publication  in  a magazine  may  have  seriously  affected 
the  success  of  this  novel  as  a work  of  art.  In  the  last 
volume,  with  the  “ Twins  of  Table  Mountain”  and  “Jeff 
Briggs’  Love  Story,”  the  author  recovers  his  old  prestige ; 
and  although  it  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  the  “ Con- 
densed Novels”  should  suggest  certain  well-known 
d’esprit  by  Thackeray,  the  caricatures  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Charles  Reade,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  one  or  two  others 
here  given  are  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Harte  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  handsome  edition  of  his  works; 
it  is  one  of  which  any  author  might  be  proud. 

St.  Paid  in  Britain.  By  Rev.  R.  W.  Morgan.  Second 
edition.  (Parker  & Co.) 

Our  Nationalities. — No.  3.  Who  are  the  Welsh'}  By 
James  Bonwick.  (Bogue.) 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  Mr.  Morgan’s  fervid  AVelsh 
patriotism,  and  implicit,  we  might  almost  say  boundless, 
confidence  in  the  antiquity  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Triads,  to  the  critical  scepticism  of  Mr.  Bonwick.  Mr. 
Morgan  believes  greatly  in  the  Druids ; Mr.  Bonwick 
only  moderately.  But  we  think  we  trace  in  the  latter 
author  some  symptoms  of  a reaction  which  is  beginning 
to  operate  in  scientific  circles.  In  France,  of  late  years — 
especially,  perhaps,  since  M.  Henri  Martin  and  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine  have  drawn  ethnological  and 
historical  deductions  of  considerable  inportance  from 
Celtic  antiquities — much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
field.  When  such  historians  as  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges 
take  up  the  question  of  Druidism  in  Gaul,  it  must  be 
from  a belief  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained  from 
the  study.  Mr.  Morgan  represents,  to  a great  extent, 
the  school  which  asked  too  much.  Mr.  Bonwick  is 
making  his  way  out  of  the  school  which  would  not  grant 
enough.  There  is  not  a little  to  be  learned  from  both 
writers,  when  read  with  the  desire  to  arrive  at  historic 
truth  by  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  of  modern 
science. 


The  sale  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer’s  engravings  on  the  12th 
inst.  promises  to  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  art 
sales  season. 


JBatirc^  In  C0rrr^pnnilcitt^. 

S.  G. — It  was  cited  from  Burke’s  General  Armory, 
1878,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  printed.  The 
counties  in  which  you  are  specially  interested  have  not, 
as  yet,  received  the  attention  of  any  of  the  publishing 
societies  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Whether  this 
deficiency  has  been  remedied  in  part  by  local  antiquarian 
societies  we  do  not  know.  An  “ Index  to  the  County 
Visitations  in  the  Middlehill  Library  ” is  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  London  Library.  We  do  not  know  of  any  pub- 
lishing society  which  would  be  likely  to  allow  what  you 
suggested  in  a previous  query,  but  some  public  and  free 
libraries  lend  books  on  a guarantee  being  given. 

A.  W. — As  one  of  the  TJifferentice  Consanguineorum, 
the  rose  marks  the  seventh  son,  in  order,  we  are  told, 
that  he  may  “ endeavour  to  flourish  like  that  excellent 
flower.”  Charged  on  a crest,  as  in  the  example  you 
give,  it  might  indicate  such  a descent,  or  it  might  be 
adopted  from  the  bearings  of  an  allied  family.  In  any 
case  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  a reference  is 
intended  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Mr.  Boutell  points 
out  that  in  early  blazoning  little  difference  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  between  sixfoils  and  roses. 

W.  F.  V.  (Kelso). — Consult  Cripps’s  Old  English  Plate 
and  Old  French  Plate.  They  are  both  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  were  reviewed  in  “N.  k Q.,”  S.  ix. 
399  and  6ii'  S.  ii.  199. 

J.  II.  W. — You  must  be  referring  to  the  so-called 
“ Berkeley  Square  Mystery.”  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  x.  373, 
399;  xi.  8,7;  .fith  s.  xii.  87;  6ti>  S.  ii.  417,  435,  45-2,  471, 
514;  iii.  29,  53,  111,151. 

J.  Goulton  Constable.— Under  “ Briefs  and  Notes  in 
Parish  Registers”  (“  N.  & Q.,”  5‘>>  S.  iv.  447,  481;  6>1‘ 
S.  i.  396 ; ii.  89,  187,  288,  375),  you  will  find  very  many 
similar  instances  of  collections  having  been  made. 

Can  any  correspondent  refer  us  to  the  particular 
article  which  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  a few  years  ago  on 
the  erroneous  addition  of  “ Van  ” to  the  name  of  Tromp,, 
the  Dutch  admiral? 

Hio  ET  Ubique. — It  was  originally  the  site  where  the 
game  of  Palle-malle  was  played,  but  Charles  II.  changed 
it  to  St.  James’s  Park.  See  Antiquary  for  April. 

W.  C.  S.  (Midhurst). — “ Strange  that  a harp,” — Dr.. 
Watts’s  Hymns  and  Sjsiritual  Songs,  bk.  ii.  hymn  19. 

C.  H.  (Salisbury).- — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  an 
opinion. 

A.  T.  C.  (“  With  everything  that  pretty  bln,”  &c.). — 
Shakspeare’s  Cymheline. 

A correspondent  asks  where  can  be  seen  a list  of  the 
subscribers  to  Thorvaldsen’s  statue  of  Byron. 

B.  K.  asks  for  the  date  of  jMr.  Gladstone’s  famous 
comparison  of  the  upas  tree  with  the  Irish  Church. 

C.  H.  J.  (“Throwing  a tub  to  a whale”). — See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  1“‘  S.  viii.  220,  304,  3-28. 

Sywl. — “ Halsham  Family  ” next  week,  if  possible. 
See  front  page. 

“ Tint  Tim.” — Consult  a dealer  in  old  china. 

J.  T.  M.  (Heraldic). — See  ante,  p.  32. 

We  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous  communications. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ Th& 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

{Continued  from  p.  263.) 

2.  Bibles  and  Theology. — The  two  volumes  con- 
taining the  “Cethubhim”  or  “ Hagiographa,”  given 
(in  1735)  by  Dr.  Pellet,  an  old  Etonian,  are  in 
value  hardly  inferior,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  the  first 
complete  printed  Hebrew  Bible,  which  issued 
from  the  press  established  by  some  Jews  at  Soncino, 
on  the  Oglio,  in  1488.  This  work  was  printed  at 
Naples  in  1487,  a year  earlier  than  even  the 
Soncino  Bible.  Together  with  the  text  is  a 
Eabbinical  commentary,  that  in  vol.  i.,  on  the 
Psalms,  being  by  Kimchi.  It  has  the  vowel 
points,  excepting  in  one  whole  page  of  Daniel. 
The  fact  of  this  book  being  on  vellum  and  without 
a title-page  (which  perhaps  it  never  had),  makes  it 
probable  that  it  is  the  very  copy  mentioned  by 
Wolf  \Bihl.  Hebr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  881,  vol.  iv.  p.  141) 
as  the  one  he  saw  in  Schroeder’s  library,  since  he 
'mentions  these  two  circumstances.  Its  extreme 
rarity  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  having  many 
readings  different  from  all  the  other  printed  Hebrew 
copies,  and  contrary  to  the  Masora,  whence,  perhaps, 
the  whole  edition  but  this  copy  and  one  at  Borne 
was  destroyed.  Out  of  many  other  impressions  of 
the  Hebrew  text  it  must  suffice  to  name  that  of 


Bomberg,  “ the  star  of  Hebrew  printers”  (1525-8), 
and  that  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  1776.  Among  several 
polyglots  we  note  (1)  a fine  copy  of  the  Gomplu- 
tensian  or  magnificent  Alcala  Bible,  5 vols.  folio, 
completed,  under  Cardinal  Ximenes’s  patronage, 
between  the  years  1 514  and  1517,  but  not  published 
till  1522,  containing  the  first  printed  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  whole  Bible  ; (2)  the  famous  one  of 
Bryan  Walton,  1657,  in  which  nine  languages  are 
used,  though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed 
in  so  many  ; this  is  accompanied  by  Castell’s 
Lexicon  Heptaglotton  (1669),  without  which  Walton 
is  scarcely  complete  ; (3)  Houbigant  (1753).  There 
is  a Syriac  New  Testament  and  three  Arabic  ver- 
sions. Separate  impressions  of  the  Septuagint 
abound.  The  principal  are  the  fine  Aldine,  1518, 
the  Roman  one  published  as  the  standard  edition 
under  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (1587,  Zanetti),  and  that  of 
Bos,  1709,  4to. 

With  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
we  are  tolerably  well  supplied.  There  is  Erasmus’s 
first  edition  (Basle,  1516),  the  first  published, 
though  not  the  first  printed,  Greek  Testament. 
This  is  the  impression  so  celebrated  for  its  being 
the  first  to  omit  the  testimony  of  the  Heavenly 
Witnesses  (1  John  v.  7).  There  is  also  his  fourth 
edition,  1527,  the  most  important  of  his  five 
editions,  both  as  containing  the  revision  of  the 
text,  which  obtained  a kind  of  permanency,  and 
for  its  triple  columns,  exhibiting  two  Latin  ver- 
sions by  the  side  of  the  Greek  (that  of  Erasmus 
himself  and  the  Vulgate).  The  editions  of  Robert 
Stephens  during  the  next  twenty-three  years  are 
represented  only  by  the  splendid  folio,  1550.  In 
this  the  passage,  1 John  v.  7,  was  inserted,  with  a 
mark  of  omission  preceding  Iv  tw  ovpavig.  Hence 
arose  the  controversy  about  the  semicircle  after 
these  words  indicating  how  far  the  omission  ex- 
tended, as  to  whether  it  had  been  misplaced  and 
really  came  after  Iv  rff  yy,  v.  8.  This  was  the 
last  of  R.  Stephens’s  Testaments  without  the 
division  into  verses,  which  were  introduced  in  his 
edition  of  the  next  year,  1551.  The  impression  of 
Crispin,  a French  refugee,  who  settled  at  Geneva, 
is  a specimen  of  exquisite  typography  (small  8vo., 
1553).  There  are  two  copies  of  Beza’s  edition,  the 
one  on  which  the  Elzevirs  of  1624  and  1633  were 
based.  Of  these  last  there  are  many  copies  ; while 
of  the  later  critical  labours  on  the  text  the  chief 
epochs  are  represented  by  Mill  (Oxon,  1707), 
Bengel  (1734),  Wetstein  (1751).  Few  subsequent 
editions  are  included.  For  their  fine  printing  we 
may  notice  the  diminutive  Sedani,  1629,  18mo., 
and  a Glasgow  edition  (Urie,  1750,  8vo.). 

One  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  in  these 
rooms  is  a copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  or  the 
Vulgate  printed  by  Gutenberg  and  Fust  at 
Mentz  (probably  about  1455),  so  called  from  a 
copy  having  been  found,  when  its  existence  was 
not  known,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in 
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Cardinal  Mazarin’s  library  at  Paris.  As  the 
first  specimen  of  typography — the  earliest  hook 
properly  so  called  (Hallain,  Lit.  Eur.,  i.  3),  and 
therefore  of  course  the  editio  princess  of  the  Sacred 
Text  in  the  Latin  tongue — it  deserves  to  be  described 
at  some  length.  The  paper  is  strong  and  of  choice 
quality,  the  ink  preserves  its  lustre,  the  letters 
are  in  a large  square  Gothic  type.  It  is  prior  by 
at  least  tvro  years  to  the  Psalter  of  1457  by  Fust 
and  Schaeffer  (the  partnership  with  Gutenberg 
having  been  dissolved  in  November,  1455),  of 
which  there  is  a magnificent  copy  in  the  Queen’s 
Library,  at  Windsor,  and  by  seven  years  to  the 
first  Bible  with  the  date  and  place  of  publication 
(Mentz,  1462).  What  method  was  employed  in 
the  production  of  this  work,  whether  movable 
wooden  letters,  types  cut  in  metal,  or  cast  types, 
invented  by  Gutenberg  and  improved  by  Schaeffer, 
has  been  disputed.  Hallam  inclines,  with  good 
reason,  to  the  last  opinion.  He  accounts  for  the 
doubt  whether  the  letters  were  cast  in  a matrix 
by  the  want  of  uniformity  traceable  in  some  of  the 
characters.  This  venerable  and  splendid  Bible  is 
in  2 vols.  folio,  the  first  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
Psalms.  Both  volumes  commence  with  Prefaces 
of  Jerome,  beautifully  illuminated.  There  is  a 
blank  page  after  the  Books  of  Esdras,  and  in  the 
second  volume  two  blank  pages  occur,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Golossians,  the  other 
after  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  These  volumes  were 
presented  by  J.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Sussex. 
The  binding  presents  a venerable  appearance,  and 
is  very  probably  contemporary  with  the  printing, 
certainly  not  later  than  1500.  It  is  of  German 
work,  stamped  hogskin  on  board,  with  finely 
stamped  back.  On  each  side  there  are  four  scrolls, 
with  Joannes  Fust  decipherable  on  each  of  them, 
brass  corners,  and  bosses.  It  is  in  good  condition. 

Of  other  impressions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  best 
are  R.  Stephens’s  fourth  and  fifth  editions,  1540 
and  1545.  The  first  is  a folio.  Though  it  ex- 
hibits only  the  text  and  various  readings,  it  drew 
upon  the  printer  the  wrath  of  the  divines.  Accord- 
ing to  Le  Long  it  is  “ Omnium  R.  Stephani 
prtestantissima.”  The  other  is  in  4to.  minori,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  It  gives  Leo  Judse  and 
Bibliander’s  translation  side  by  side  with  the 
Vulgate,  and  Vatable’s  notes.  Both  of  these  are 
rare  books,  the  first  presented  by  Barlow,  a former 
Fellow,  the  second  bought  out  of  Provost  Godol- 
phin’s  legacy.  There  are,  further,  the  Sixtine 
(1603)  and  the  Clementine  (1604)  editions. 

Among  Latin  versions  other  than  the  Vulgate 
the  following  deserve  mention.  That  of  Tremellius, 
by  birth  a Jew,  whose  son-in-law  Junius  added  a 
translation  of  the  Apocrypha.  Of  this  there  are 
three  impressions,  1579,  1593  (given  by  Bp.  Wad- 
dington)  and  1596,  printed  by  A.  Wechel.  Each 
ends  with  Beza’s  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. There  is  also  the  version  of  Le  Clerc 


(Amst.,  1696-1703)  and  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew  (Hanovise,  1596). 

Apart  from  our  English  versions,  there  is  a 
remarkably  good  collection  of  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  modern  tongues,  given  by  Nicholas 
Mann.  They  embrace  two  old  versions  of  the  Gospels 
(Dordrecht,  1665)  in  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  from 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  and  versions  in  the  follow- 
ing languages  German  : Luther’s  Bible  (Lubeck, 
1533),  besides  another  copy  (Heidelberg,  1569). 
Dutch,  three  impressions  : Amsterdam,  1644, 
1649;  Copenhagen,  1699.  Irish:  London,  1685. 
Finnish,  two  copies  : Stockholm,  1685  and  1720. 
Icelandic;  1584.  Spanish:  sine  loco,  1622  (the 
date  at  the  end,  probably  by  mistake,  is  1569) ; 
Amst.,  1629.  Italian  : Venice,  1562  ; Geneva, 
1641,  by  Diodati,  praised  by  Prof.  Westcott.  Of 
French  versions  we  have  the  earliest,  Neufchatel, 
1535,  and  a New  Testament,  translated  by  Le 
Clerc,  1703.  There  is  a Heptateuch  (Oxon,  1698), 
edited  by  Thwaites,  containing,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  Pentateuch,  Job,  and  the  spurious  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus.  This  version  is  attributed  to  Alfric 
of  Canterbury  {circa  1000).  With  it  is  Historice 
J udithce  Fragmcntum  Dano-Saxonice.  I may  here 
mention  the  first  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New 
Testament,  published  at  Oxford,  1716,  by  D.  Wil- 
kins, a Prussian  by  birth,  and  his  Coptic  Penta- 
teuch, 1731. 

Of  our  complete  English  Bibles,  the  earliest, 
given  by  Nicholas  Harding  (the  donor  of  most  of 
these  Bibles),  is  Matthew’s,  i.e.,  Rogers’s,  1537,  fob, 
with  date  at  the  end  ; a reproduction  of  Tyndale’s, 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  New  Testament,  with 
very  slight  variations,  the  rest  being  partly  from 
Coverdale  and  partly  a new  translation.  A new 
pagination  begins  at  Isaiah,  with  a fresh  title-page, 
at  the  top  of  which  the  initial  letters  R.  G.,  and  at 
the  bottom  E.  W.  {i.  e.,  the  printers,  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch)  are  printed  large. 
There  are  three  “Breeches”  Bibles,  i.e.,  Barker’s 
impressions  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  was  first 
published  by  the  refugees  in  that  city.  They  bear 
date  1578,  1597,  and  1599  ; printed  at  London,  the 
first  by  Barker  himself,  the  two  others  by  his 
deputies.  The  right  of  printing  Bibles  remained 
for  upwards  of  a century  with  the  Barker  family. 
As  these  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  of  which  more 
than  eighty  (some  of  the  whole  Bible)  were  issued 
between  1558  and  1611,  have  each  some  distinctive 
features,  I subjoin  a few  particulars.  The  first  two 
are  in  black-letter,  the  last  is  not.  Among  the 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  this  edition  was  the 
adoption  by  the  Barkers  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Roman  instead  of  the  obsolescent  Gothic  type. 
In  the  first,  a folio,  after  the  dedication  and 
address  to  the  diligent  and  Christian  reader  follows 
Cranmer’s  Prologue.  In  the  Kalendar  before  the 
Prayer-Book  in  this  Bible,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
month,  are  historical  notes,  often  very  quaint ; e.  g,, 
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Jan.  1,  n.  1,  “ Noah  after  he  had  bene  in  the  Arte  i 
150  dayes  began  to  see  the  toppes  of  the  high 
mountaines.”  Oct.  1,  “ The  Feast  of  Trumpets 
was  kept  this  day.  Also  Pompeius  and  his  armie, 
as  upon  this  day  was  discomfited  by  Cesar.”  ; 
Saints’  days  are  ignored.  The  Psalter  in  this 
Bible  is  in  double  column,  as  in  the  Bishops’ 
Bible ; the  outer  column  being  the  Genevan  ver- 
sion, the  inner,  in  black-letter,  the  older  version  in 
the  Liturgy,  that  of  the  Great  Bible.  The  two 
other  impressions  are  quartos,  which  were  mostly 
printed  for  private  families.  In  them  are  directions 
“how  to  profile  by  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,” by  T.  Grashop.  The  Puritanical  tendency  of 
these  editions,  as  evidenced  by  the  headings  of  the 
chapters  (e.y.,  Mark  vi.,  recording  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist,  having  the  title  “ The  incon- 
venience of  dauncing”),  has  been  recently  noticed 
by  a writer  in  the  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  6,  1880. 
The  later  Bibles  are  Buck’s,  fob,  Cambridge,  1G29, 
the  third  edition  of  our  Authorized  Version  ; two 
copies  of  Baskett,  large  folio,  Oxon,  1717,  the 
binding  of  which  is  a good  specimen  of  the  blue 
morocco  of  the  time  ; and  a handsome  Baskerville, 
Cambridge,  1763,  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Wal- 
ther.  Among  Testaments  we  have  : — 1.  A copy  of 
Wycliffe’s  version,  in  a volume  containing  a his- 
tory of  the  different  translations,  by  Lewis,  1731. 
2.  King  Edward  VI.’s  Testament,  1552,  4to., 
London,  by  R.  Jugge.  The  title-page  is  gone,  but 
the  picture  of  the  king,  within  an  oval,  has  been 
pasted  into  the  beginning.  The  date  is  given  after 
the  “Perfecte  Supputation  of  the  Yeres  and  time 
from  Adam  to  Christ.”  This  is  a fine  old  volume, 
curious  from  its  woodcuts  and  printing  in  Gothic 
letters.  The  binding  is  English  of  the  time, 
brown  calf,  painted  in  various  colours,  with 
edges  gavffre.  It  indicates  continental  influence, 
and  a style  that  was  being  introduced  from  the 
East,  probably  by  way  of  Venice.  3.  Two  copies 
of  the  Rheims  translation  of  the  Vulgate  for  the 
English  Catholics,  1582  {ed.  princ.)  and  1601.  I 
may  notice  here  that  the  library  contains  fac- 
similes of  the  Codex  Bezie,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
and  also  of  the  Laudian  Codex  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

To  come  to  early  Prayer  Books,  of  which  there  are 
a few,  we  have  the  Prymer  of  Henry  VIII.  (1546), 
and  the  “Prymer  in  Englysshe  and  Latin  after 
the  use  of  Sarum,”  1556  (Queen  Mary’s  Prymer). 
Next  come  the  Prayer  Books  attached  to  the 
Bibles  above  mentioned,  1578  and  1629.  There 
is  a copy  of  one  of  the  Sealed  Books  annexed  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1662.  In  it  are  the  pen 
erasures  and  MS.  alterations,  and  the  signatures 
and  seals  of  six  of  the  commissioners.  A photo- 
zincographed  fac-simile  of  the  original  MS.  was 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Durnford,  prefixed  to  which 
is  an  account  of  its  discovery  in  1867.  Besides  a 
Prayer  Book  of  Baskett’s,  accompanying  his  Bible, 


there  is  a quarto  of  his  (1717),  with  Sturt’s  small 
but  beautifully  clear  type  and  curious  engravings. 
Another,  bound  in  vellum,  printed  at  Paris  by 
Didot,  1791,  may  be  mentioned  as  a curiosity,  from 
a view  of  Eton  stamped  on  the  gilt  edges,  with 
the  buildings  (some  of  which  no  longer  remain)  as 
they  appeared  above  a hundred  years  ago. 

There  are  several  polyglot  Psalters,  and  I may 
mention  duplicate  copies  of  a tiny  Greek  one,  with 
the  Complutensian  text,  Antwerp,  1584,  C.  Plantin, 
18mo.,  and  an  almost  equally  tiny  one  of  Les 
Pseaumes  de  David  mis  en  Rime  Francoise,  par 
Clement  Marot  et  Theodore  de  Beze,  with  the 
tunes  (Paris,  1682). 

Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Eton  College. 

(To  he  continued.) 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OP  ROBERT 
DUDLEY,  EARL  OP  LEICESTER,  1564. 

About  a century  ago  a bundle  of  old  letters  was 
found  in  a neglected  chest  at  the  top  of  an  old 
house  in  Bedfordshire,  where  they  had  probably 
lain  undisturbed  for  two  hundred  years.  They 
did  not  seem  to  be  of  any  value,  but  they  were  not 
destroyed,  and  in  the  course  of  time  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  Sutton ; he  lately 
allowed  me  to  look  them  over,  and  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  send  to  “ N.  & Q.”  the  following 
letter  from  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford.  At  the  time 
this  letter  was  written  the  Earl  of  Bedford  was 
Governor  of  Berwick,  and  Robert  Dudley  (created 
Earl  of  Leicester  1563)  wrote  to  propose  a mar- 
riage between  his  elder  brother,  Ambrose  Dudley 
(created  Earl  of  Warwick  1561),  and  the  Lady 
Anne  Russell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford. The  marriage  took  place  at  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
on  November  11,  1565  (see  Wiffen’s  House  of 
Russell,  i.  422),  on  which  occasion  there  was  “ a 
goodly  challenge  made  and  observed  at  the  tilt”; 
but  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  unable  to  take  part 
in  it  as  he  was  suffering  from  a wound  in  the  leg, 
caused,  it  was  said,  by  a poisoned  bullet  received 
at  the  siege  of  Havre  in  1563.  It  may  be  said  of 
the  three  sons  of  the  ambitious  and  unfortunate 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  be- 
headed for  high  treason  in  1553,  that  Guilford, 
the  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  good  and 
amiable ; Robert,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  handsome  and  wicked  ; whilst  Ambrose,  the 
eldest  son,  was  rash  and  brave.  Ambrose  Dudley 
was  thrice  married ; firstly,  to  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  the  Attorney-General  Whorwood  ; 
secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
George,  Lord  Talboys  ; and  thirdly,  to  Anne 
Russell.  The  wound  in  his  leg,  which  crippled 
him  at  his  third  wedding  in  1565,  troubled  him  all 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  ; in  February,  1589,  he 
was  advised  to  have  his  leg  cut  off,  and  this  was 
done  (Lodge’s  Illustrations,  u.  418),  but  the  opera- 
tion killed  him,  and  he  died  February  21,  1589. 
His  widow  died  in  1603. 

Mt  good  L., — Touching  y'"  affaires  of  y*  towen  I re- 
ferre  yo  to  my  A.C.  le’rrs,  And  yet  thus  much  I wyll 
say  to  yr  h.  finding  such  disposed  vmores  there  that  the 
more  husbandry  yo  doe  use  ye  better  they  lyke,  and  in 
this  matter  for  encrease  of  y'  horsmens  wages,  hit  is 
thought  having  such  provysions  as  they  haue  in  tyme  of 
peace  wt  thear  ordinary  fee  hit  shuld  be  sufficient 
againe  for  ye  wachmen  for  asmuch  as  these  be  men 
newly  erected  and  acharged  to  her  Mat  more  tha’  before 
only  for  the  ease  of  souldiers  is  thought  nedeth  no  en- 
crease, nether  yt  ye  souldger  yt  is  bounde  to  wacb  him- 
self shuld  pay  more  for  the  hier  of  an  other  or  bycause 
they  wyll  pay  more  she  shuld  be  charged  as  they  doe 
pay — For  money  I cannot  se  yt  yo  can  have  more  than 
2 C li.  before  hallowtyde  yet  have  we  prest  my  L.  tresorer 
all  we  can.  I pray  god  this  may  serve  for  this  tyme, 
and  I trust  yr  L.  shall  never  be  so  long  vnpayed  againe. 

Now  my  L.  to  ye  matter  I wrote  to  yo  of  by  yr  servt 
Mychell  who  hath  retorned  yr  L.  mynd  to  me  againe  I 
must  most  hartyly  thank  yo  yt  yo  desier  ye  same  assured 
frendsbipp  I doe,  and  I know  not  how  I might  better 
ehewe  yt  than  wishing  him  I loue  as  my  self  to  be  so 
alyed  wt  him  yt  next  ys  as  dere  a frend  as  can  be  to  my 
self,  w”"  is  my  brother  theone  yr  L.  theotber.  And  by- 
cause I pceaue  ye  matter  I wyeh  ys  well  lyked  of  yr  L. 
I can  but  syke  all  w'ays  that  hit  may  nowe  be  lyked  of 
such  as  I am  sewer  yr  L.  doth  chifely  desier  shuld  be 
favorable  to  yt.  And  therto  already  can  I say  Inougb  to 
content  yo.  for  trust  me  my  L.  wffiwt  speach  or  mocion  her 
Mat  hath  often  tymes  wyshed  hit  to  be  brought  to  pass, 
and  shewed  great  lyking  tberof  before  yt  euer  I wold 
say  any  thing  and  tyll  I had  dealt  wt  yo  servt  to  say  to 
yr  L.  as  1 dyd  not  w*  standing  I prtly  had  c luse  to  cess 
at  yr  good  mynd  a good  while  synce  at  Wyndsor.  Well 
my  L.  synce  mychells  coming  home  I have  broken  my 
self  wt  hir  Mat  touching  this  matter  and  have  decbired 
vnto  hir  what  hath  bin  dnnne  and  yt  only  yr  L.  hath 
bin  moued  and  yt  1 take  ye  greater  occasione  by  reason 
of  hir  often  speaches  and  wyshes  to  me  tberin.  I have 
sayd  to  hir  yt  yr  L.  doth  not  myslyke  n\y  brother  and 
finding  hir  Ma'  agreable  for  yt  yo  had  as  it  werre  be- 
quethed  yr  daughter  to  hir  yo  would  be  ordered  as  plesed 
hir  Mid.  I must  assure  yr  L.  she  doth  not  seme  to  be 
more  gladd  of  any  thing  than  to  deale  in  this  matter,  yet 
have  I wysht  her  not  yet  to  Say  any  thing  but  only  I 
knowing  her  good  mynde  wyll  lett  yr  L vnderetand  yt. 
Thus  my  L.  can  I not  cease  but  procrde  in  a niynil  for 
my  dere  brother  rather  to  wysh  him  to  mach  wth  so 
vertues  a wyfe  and  noble  a father  wth  a lytle,  than  wth 
the  greatest  wealth  or  Ryches  yt  myght  be  gotten  any 
other  whear.  And  I know  bearin  I mete  euenly  wth  my 
brothers  affectyone  both  towards  father  and  daughter. 

[This  matter  I now  recomend  to  yr  L.  consideracinn 
and  to  aduertyse  in  euery  respect  yr  mynd  and  purpose 
and  what  you  wyll  I shall  doe,  for  therin  1 wyll  holy 
apply  my  self]  And  thus  take  leaue  of  yr  good  L.  fro’ 
St.  James  this  xvii  of  Septe’ber. 

Yt  L.  as  yr  brother 

11.  Duddlev. 

I do  understand  already  Inough  of  yr  L mynd  wch  hath 
caused  me  to  blott  owt  y'  aboue  wryten  and  but  for  lak 
of  leysher  I wold  bane  wryten  all  .againe,  bauen  spoken 
now  againe  wt  Mychell  at  more  leyslier  than  I cowld 
before  I pceaue  he  ys  already  fully  Instructed  fro’  yr  L 
wherefore  making  him  fro’  tyme  to  tyme  preuy  I will 


nowe  somewhat  goe  further  tha’  I thought  before  I had 
hurd  fro’  yo  againe.  In  ye  mcane  tyme  I pray  yr  L.  do 
not  myslyke  If  I think  yt  conuenyent  to  bring  her  to  yo 
court  yf  her  Mu'  wyll  haue  her  about  her  self  as  she 
meaneth  owt  of  hand.  And  have  yo  no  of  other  by 
tryfles  Mychell  and  I wyll  doe  well  Inough.  So  God 
kepe  yr  L.  Yr  L.  as  before 

R.  Duddlev. 

To  my  veary  good  L.  therle  of  Bedford  B.  Goueno’’  of 
berryck. 

The  writer  had  drawn  his  pen  through  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter,  now  indicated  by  its  being 
enclosed  in  brackets.  E.  S. 


Dr.  Southey  akd  Thomas  Carlyle. — In  the 
appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
Ueminiscences  appears  the  following  passage,  on 
which  I am  desirous  to  make  a few  observations  : — 

“ lie  was  now  about  sixty-three,  his  work  all  done, 
but  his  heart  as  if  broken.  A certain  Miss  Bowles,  given 
to  scribbling,  with  its  affectations,  its  sentimentalities, 
and  perhaps  twenty  years  younger  than  he,  had  (as  I 
afterwards  understood)  heroically  volunteered  to  marry 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  consoling,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  he 
heroically  had  assented,  and  was  now  on  the  road  to- 
wards Bristol,  or  the  western  region  where  Miss  Bowles 
lived,  for  completing  that  poor  hope  of  his  and  hers,  a 
second  wedlock  ; in  what  contrast,  almost  dismal,  almost 
horrible,  with  a former  there  had  been  ! Far  away  that 
fnrmer  one  ; but  had  been  illuminated  by  the  hopes  and 
radiance  of  very  heaven  ; this  second  one  was  to  be 
celebrated  under  sepulchral  lamps,  and  as  if  the  fore- 
court of  the  charnel-house  ! Southey’s  deep  misery  of 
aspect  1 should  have  better  understood  had  this  been 
known  to  me,  but  it  was  known  to  Taylor  alone,  who 
kept  it  locked  from  everybody.” 

Now,  it  has  been  my  happiness,  during  a re- 
sidence of  more  than  thirty  years  in  this  county 
of  Sussex,  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wood 
Warter,  for  close  upon  half  a century  the  learned 
and  estimable  vicar  of  West  Tarring,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  married  Edith  May,  the  eldest  and 
favourite  daughter  of  the  ever-to-be-lamented  Dr. 
Southey.  I was  regarded  and  treated  by  them 
both  as  more  than  a common  friend,  and  there- 
fore was  made  the  depository  of  many  of  their 
private  and  family  matters,  which  were  strictly 
withheld  from  more  ordinary  acquaintances. 

Among  these  they  often  spoke  to  me  of  the 
circumstance  alluded  to — and  that,  I must  say,  so 
cruelly  and  recklessly — in  the  passage  under  ques- 
tion. They  spoke  of  it  always,  and  without  reserve, 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  approval,  and  of  the 
“certain  Miss  Bowles”  as  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  women  who  ever  lived.  From  first  to  last 
they  were  the  firmest  friends,  corresponding  re- 
gularly, visiting  periodically,  and  living  on  terms 
of  the  closest  friendship. 

Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warter 
I have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  much 
of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  them, 
both  before  and  after  this  marriage,  which  only 
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corroborates,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  opinion  I 
have  often  heard  them  express. 

Surely,  then,  this  must  he  stronger,  safer  evidence 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  case  than  that  on  which, 
from  mere  hearsay  information,  and  taken,  by  his 
oWn  admission,  at  second  hand,  Carlyle  founds 
this  most  unjust  and  utterly  erroneous  judgment. 
Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that  strictures 
such  as  these  on  the  character  of  a pure-minded, 
self-devoted  woman  should  have  touched  to  the 
very  quick  many  of  her  surviving  relatives  and 
friends,  and  it  is  at  the  instance  of  one  of  these, 
a near  connexion,  that  I have  been  induced  to  put 
foefore  the  public  what  I hioxu  to  be  truth  against 
■what  I know,  as  surely,  to  be  the  direct  converse 
of  it.  And  it  does  seem  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  editor  of  these  Reminiscences  did  not  use 
the  wise  discretion  entrusted  to  him  of  suppressing 
passages  such  as  this,  which  he  could  hardly  fail 
of  seeing  must  give  pain  to  many,  while  they  could 
really  give  pleasure  to  none. 

As  to  “ Southey’s  deep  misery  of  aspect,”  it  is 
well  known  to  all  who  know  his  life  that  this  is  to 
be  traced  to  a cause  wholly  apart  from  that  to 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  imputes  it — not  to  his  second 
marriage,  which  my  friends  have  often  told  me 
was  the  one  great  solace  of  his  darkened  days, 
but  wholly  to  his  over-worked  and  worn-out  brain. 
Of  him,  if  of  any  one,  it  might  be  truly  said, 
“ Nulla  dies  sine  linea.’’ 

Edmund  Tew,  kl.  A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Worthing. 

Nineteenth  Century  Criticism  OF  “Lycid  AS.” 
— Certain  persons,  who  have  fallen  upon  evil 
times,  have  recently'  been  compelled  to  read  up 
Milton’s  Lycidas.  They  have  consulted  the 
“latest  lights,”  and  think  that  the  results  of  their 
endeavours  to  effect  an  elucidation  of  these  four 
.lines, — 

“ Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  ajiace,  and  nothing  said ; 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once  and  smite  no  more,” — 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  “ N.  & Q.”  as  a specimen 
of  what  the  higher  criticism  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury  can  do  when  it  tries. 

Prof.  Henry  Morley,  First  Sketch  of  Eng.  Lit., 
sixth  ed.,  p.  560  : — 

“ besides  what  the  devil,  great  enemy  of  the 

Christian  sheepfold,  daily  devours  apace,  ‘and  nothing 
said.’  Against  that  wolf  no  use  is  made  of  the  sacred 

word  that  can  subdue  him ‘ But  that  two-handed 

engine  ’ — two-handed,  because  we  lay  hold  of  it  by  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  &c.  Milton  wrote  engine 
^contrivance  of  wisdom)  and  not  weapon,  because,”  &c. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  People, 
sixty-first  thousand,  p.  515  : — 

“ while  the  ‘ grim  wolf  ’ of  Rome  ‘ with  privy  paw 

daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said.’  The  stern 
resolve  of  the  people  to  demand  justice  on  their  tyrants 
spoke  in  his  threat  of  the  axe,  Strafford  and  Laud,  and 


Charles  himself,  had  yet  to  reckon  with  ‘ that  two- 
handed,’  ” &c. 

Mr.  S.  It.  Gardiner,  The  First  Two  Stuarts,  third 
ed.,  p.  96  : — 

“The  loolf  of  Rome,  too,  was  busy But  it  would 

not  be  for  ever.  From  some  quarter  or  other  the  avenger 
would  arise,  executing  justice  with  a weapon  of  which 
the  strobes  [s/c]  would  be  as  unavoidable  and  as  crushing 
as  those  of  the  flail  of  Talus  in  the  Faerie  Queen.  ‘ But 
that  two-handed,’  ” &c. 

If  one  of  the  three  eminent  scholars  should 
think  either  of  the  other  versions  superior  to  his 
own,  the  “ certain  persons  ” will  be  glad  to  know 
it,  as  they  have  to  be  examined  by  one  of  these 
authorities.  But  as  the  “ certain  persons’  ” in- 
terest in  the  matter  is  strictly  confined  to  what 
will  pay  in  the  examination,  they  beg  that  no  one 
will  inconvenience  himself  on  their  account  by 
entering  upon  the  supererogatory  labour  of  dis- 
cussing the  respective  merits  of  the  expositions. 

C.  AND  F. 

The  Attack  on  Jersey  : Death  of  Major 
Pierson. — I have  the  original  design  by  Copley, 
R.  A.,  for  his  noble  picture  in  the  National  Gallery. 
It  is  in  oils,  of  yellowish  brown  tint,  on  canvas ; 
the  size  3 ft.  3 in.  by  2 ft.  7 in.  In  this  the  soldier 
who  has  just  killed  the  French  commandant  is  in 
the  regimental  uniform.  In  the  picture  he  is  a black 
man  in  a dark-coloured  coat,  with  a peculiar  hat. 
He  was,  I believe,  Mujor  Pierson’s  servant.  The 
female  figures  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture are  sketched  naked,  with  a view,  of  course, 
to  correct  drawing.  I am  too  unwell  to  go  to  the 
National  Gallery,  and  to  refer  to  books  on  the 
subject  ; but  as  the  interest  may  pass  away,  I 
venture  to  trouble  you  with  this  note  at  once. 
A few  years  ago  I was  asked  by  a relation  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  living  in  America,  to  sell  to  her  the 
design  ; this  I declined  to  do.  The  lady  informed 
me  that  the  original  copper-plate  perished  in  the 
great  fire  at  Chicago. 

As  you  formerly  had  a correspondent  bearing 
my  names,  I sign  myself  for  distinction 

William  Fraser,  Bart. 

[At  Lord  Lyndburst's  sale,  March  5,  1864,  the  first 
sketch  for  the  above  picture  was  sold  for  If.  Is.  At  the 
same  time  the  picture  was  sold  to  the  National  Gallery 
for  4,600  guineas.] 

Fish  in  Lent. — Chauncy,  in  his  Historical 
Antiquities  of  Herts,  has  this  in  the  list  of  charities 
of  Braughing  : Mr.  Jenings,  fishmonger  of  London, 
inter  alia,  gave  to  the  poor  in  bread  2l.  12s.,  her- 
rings for  the  poor  in  Lent  21.,  for  the  carriage  of 
the  herrings  4s.  M.A.O.xon. 

“ Boggins  ”=Ghosts. — In  a case  tried  at  the 
recent  Lincoln  Assizes  it  is  stated  that  the 
“ prisoner  frightened  the  child  by  telling  her  he 
had  seen  ten  ‘ boggins  ’ (ghosts)  in  the  dyke.” 
This  word  “ boggins  ” is  quite  new  to  me,  though 
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I have  lived  for  the  last  ten  years  on  the  very 
border  of  the  county  of  Lincoln.  I suppose  that 
the  word  has  to  do  with  the  Scotch  “ bogle  ” and 
the  English  “ bogie.” 

“ Here  the  uncle  pretended  to  cry, 

And,  like  an  old  thorough  paced  rogue,  he 
Put  his  handkerchief  up  to  his  eye. 

And  devoted  himself  to  Old  Bogey.” 

Ingoldshy’s  Bahes  in  the  Wood. 

The  nearest  approach  to  “ hoggins  ” with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  “ boggart,”  the  Yorkshire  term 
for  “ bogie,”  so  Mr.  Baring  Gould  tells  us.  The 
West  Highland  “bogle”  is  also  called  bocan,  from 
hoc,  a buck-goat.  In  Gaelic  the  bogle  is  bodath 
or  bodach,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  Fopular  Tales 
of  the  West  Highlands,  vol.  iv.  p.  403,  when 
speaking  of  Halloween  observances,  says,  “ Per- 
haps Bodach  the  bogle  may  once  have  been 
Buddha  the  sage.”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  fourth 
letter  of  his  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  says 
that  the  Scottish  “bogle”  and  English  “goblin,”  by 
some  inversion  and  alteration  of  pronunciation, 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  German  Jcobold. 
The  bogie  system,  introduced  into  railway  carriages 
by  Mr.  Fairlie  in  1869,  originated  in  the  coal- 
waggons  on  the  Tyne  side  at  Newcastle  being 
constructed  with  a pivot  (the  bogie- pin)  in  the 
centre  of  each  pair  of  wheels  on  which  the  carriage 
rested.  The  coal-waggons  were  thus  enabled  to 
turn  the  sharpest  curves  on  the  Newcastle  quays, 
and  when  the  miners  first  saw  the  waggons  thus 
doubling  round  upon  them  they  said,  “ It ’s  Bogie 
himself  ! ” This  gave  the  name  to  these  waggons 
and  the  system  on  which  they  were  constructed. 

CcTHBEET  Bede. 

The  Arms  of  Colonial  and  Missionary 
Bishoprics  (see  ante,  p.  241). — The  reference  to 
Croclcford,  for  which  I have  to  thank  Mr.  Editor, 
gives  the  following  results  ; — 

41.  Central  Africa. — Left  blank. 

4t).  Niger .—hett  blank. 

52.  Zuhdand. — Or,  on  a plain  point  vert  an  anchor 
erect  of  the  first,  in  chief  a (I). ..cross  couped,  on  a canton 
az.  a mullet  arg. 

56.  Algonia. — Az.,  a pastoral  staff  in  bend  dexter  (?) 
arg.  surmounted  by  a key  in  bend  sinister,  wards  upper- 
most, (?)  arg.,  thereon  an  open  book,  between  in  chief 
an  imperial  crown  ppr.,  in  fesse  two  [query,  what, 
possibly]  antique  lamps,  and  in  base  a cross  crosslet 
fitchee. 

58  Athabasca. — Sem^e  of  bulrushes  should  more  pro- 
bably be  semee  of  maize. 

60.  Madagascar. — Az.,  a cross  of  Calvary  or. 

62.  Niagara. — Left  blank. 

63.  Lahore. — Az.,  issuing  from  a fesse  erm.  charged 
with  a passion  cross  in  bend  dexter  surmounting  a pas- 
toral staff  in  bend  sinister  (?)  arg.,  a range  of  mountains 
with  the  sun  rising  behind  them  all  ppr.,  in  base  four 
barrulets  wavy  arg. 

67.  Caledonia  [not  New  Caledonia). — Az.,  a saltire 
arg.,  thereon  a pastoral  staff  erect  in  pale  or  charged 
with  an  open  book,  on  a chief  t arry  wavy  of  twelve  of 
the  first  and  second  a salmon  naiant  ppr. 


68.  New  Westminster. — Az.,  a cross  patonce  between 
five  martlets  arg.,  on  a chief  indented  or  a pale  erm. 
between  two  roses  (?  gu.  or)  ppr.  a mitre  or. 

69.  Travancore  and  Cochin. — Az.,  a saltire  or,  thereon 
a spear  erect  in  pale,  point  uppermost,  arg.,  in  chief  a 
celestial  crown  (?)  of  the  second. 

70.  North  China. — Left  blank. 

In  conclusion,  I may  note  that  Honduras,  given 
in  Crockford’s  list,  has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be, 
erected  into  a see.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

With  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  colonial 
bishops,  I have  heard  that,  when  the  present 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  in 
1879,  the  Earl  Marshal  declined  to  grant  (or  con- 
firm ?)  any  arms  to  the  Anglican  see  of  Jerusalem. 
The  blazon  is  given  in  Crockford.  On  what 
authority  do  the  armorial  bearings,  as  given 
ante,  p.  241,  rest  I George  Angus. 

“A  Child’s  Caul  for  sale.”  — A corre- 
spondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  {ante,  p.  192),  expresses 
himself  as  “sure  that  every  superstition  has  its 
root  in  a truth.”  In  what  truth  is  rooted  the 
superstition  that  the  possession  of  a child’s  caul 
will  render  its  owner  fortunate  for  life,  or  save  its 
bearer  from  shipwreck  or  death  by  drowning  ? In 
a number  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  not  very  long 
ago,  one  advertiser,  hailing  from  Fulham,  offers 
one  of  these  precious  safeguards  for  31;  while,  just 
below,  another  advertiser,  dwelling  at  Aberga- 
venny, is  willing  to  accept  21.  10s.  for  a similar 
bargain.  The  subject  is  treated  somewhat  at  large 
in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  (Bohn’s  ed., 
vol.  hi.  pp.  114-119),  and  advertisements,  ranging 
in  date  from  1779  to  1848,  are  referred  to,  at 
prices  varying  from  twenty  guineas  to  six  guineas. 
If  prices,  therefore,  furnish  any  criterion,  the  faith 
reposed  in,  and  the  value  set  upon,  these  articles 
must  have  very  much  diminished  of  late.  Some 
of  the  stories  told  in  connexion  with  them  are 
amusing,  if  not  convincing.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
as  usual,  is  quaintly  learned  on  the  subject,  and 
the  whole  chapter  in  Brand  may  be  commended 
to  the  perusal  of  the  curious. 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

112,  Torriano  Avenue,  N.W. 

“A  FEW  Broth.” — I do  not  know  if  your 
attention  has  yet  been  called  to  this  Lancashire 
provincialism.  “ A few  broth,”  “ Two  or  three 
broth,”  “ One  or  two  broth,”  if  the  quantity  is 
small,  is  the  way  the  poor  speak  of  it.  And, 
strange  to  say,  I never  heard  of  their  dividing 
soup  into  pieces  in  this  manner,  but  broth  only. 

P.  P. 

Public  School  Words. — Would  it  be  fair  to 
ask  that  a column  of  “ N.  &.  Q.”  should  be  occa- 
sionally open  to  the  reception  of  contributions 
under  this  heading  ? They  would  be  very  inter- 
esting, and  revive  many  pleasant  remimscence.'i, 
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and  open  a boundless  field  of  etymological  inquiry. 
I have  often  thought  of  commencing  a collection, 
but  I dread  the  inundation  of  information  which  I 
should  draw  down  upon  myself  ; therefore  I should 
like  to  divert  the  flood  of  letters  to  your  editorial 
table.  W.  I).  Parish. 

The  Vicarage,  Selmeston,  Hawkhurst. 

fNctwithstanding  our  friend’s  protest,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Parish  himself  would  prove  the  best 
.codifier  for  “ N.  & Q.”  of  the  indigesta  moles  of  informa- 
tion which  will  surely  be  sent  to  him  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  excellent  suggestion,] 

Surrey  Folk-lore  : Going  a-Gooding.  — 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  the  parts  of 
Chertsey  and  thereabouts  for  labourers’  wives  and 
children  to  go  a-gooding  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  the 
21st  of  December.  They  went  round  to  the  houses 
of  the  gentlefolk  and  the  farmers  ; and  their 
professed  object  was  to  get  the  materials  for  a 
Christmas  pudding. 

“ I remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday,”  says  a stout 
old  dame  to  me ; “ we  used  to  go  with  our  sacks  and  our 
bags ; and  mother,  she  always  worked  on  the  farm  at 
hoeing  and  couching  or  anything,  and  she  did  have  a 
train  of  us  children  after  her  ! Some  folks  ’ud  say,  ‘Well, 
and  what  do  you  want?’  when  we  knocked  at  the  door, 
pretending  as  they  didn’t  know ; and  then  we  made  our 
curtseys,  and  says,  ‘ Please  to  remember  the  Oooders, 
Tna’am  ! ’ And  some  ’ud  give  money,  and  some  flour,  or 
currants  and  raisins,  and  shovel  ’em  into  our  bags ; there 
was  farmer  Johnson,  as  mother  worked  for,  he  always 
ground  two  sacks  o’  corn  for  the  Gooders  ; and  he  used 
■to  stand  at  his  door  with  a strike  in  his  hand  and  give  it 
out.  ‘ Now,  then,  Nan,  hold  up  your  bag  ! ’ he  used  to 
say  to  me,  a-laughing.  Ah,  farmers  was  dilferent  i’ 
them  days  ! ” 

A.  J.  M. 


©uerfes. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  aflix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
■answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


“ Was”  used  for  “ Were.” — If  a person  were 
to  say,  “You  was  out  in  the  rain  yesterday,”  or 
“Was  you  at  the  opening  of  Parliament?”  he 
would  at  the  present  time  be  set  down  as  an  un- 
■cducated  man.  This  was  not  always  so.  Not  to 
note  earlier  instances,  William  Law,  writing  to 
ohn  Wesley  in  1738,  says,  “ I dare  say  you  never 
was  with  me  half  an  hour  without  my  being  large 
upon  this  very  doctrine  ” (Overton’s  William  Law, 
Nonjuror  and  Mystic,  p.  85) ; and  in  certain 
•examinations  of  witnesses  before  the  House  of 
Peers,  taken  in  or  about  the  year  1811,  this  form 
frequently  occurs.  Two  friends  of  mine,  both  of 
whom  were  bom  in  the  last  century,  have  assured 
me  that  when  they  were  young  “you  was”  might 
constantly  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  elderly  people 
of  the  highest  education  and  who  had  moved  in 
the  most  refined  society.  It  was  not  considered 


at  that  time  to  be  bad  grammar,  but  only  an  old- 
fashioned  manner  of  talking.  I am  anxious  to 
know  how  this  usage  came  about.  To  call  it  bad 
grammar  is  to  cut  the  knot,  not  to  untie  it.  Is  it 
the  fact  that  “ you,”  when  it  was  used  instead  of 
“ thou,”  was  considered  a singular  pronoun,  re- 
quiring^ a singular  verb  after  it  ? Are  there  ex- 
amples in  the  writings  of  educated  people  of  “you,” 
when  it  had  a plural  signification,  being  followed 
by  “ was  ” ? Anon. 

A Cartulary  of  Canons  Ashby  Priory.— 
Baker,  the  historian  of  Northamptonshire,  con- 
stantly refers  to  the  “ Cartulary  of  Canons  Ashby 
Priory,  in  the  possession  of  R.  Orlebar,  Esq.”” 
Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  oblige  me  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  present  o wner  of  this 
important  manuscript  ? Tewars. 

“ VoLLER  Mondenschein.” — In  a notice  of  Dr. 
Webb’s  translation  of  Goethe’s  Faust  it  is  denied 
that  voller  Mondenschein,  which  occurs  in  the 
opening  scene,  means  full  moon.  Is  this  correct  ? 
Diintzer  (Goethe’s  Faust,  second  edition,  p.  176) 
says,  “Der  eben  einfallende  Schein  des  Vollmonds 
erinnert  ihn,”  &c.  ; and  in  a foot-note  he  gives 
reasons  for  supposing  that  Goethe  intentionally 
mentions  the  full  moon.  A.  C.  Mounsey. 

J e Jburgh. 

Helmets  in  Churches. — What  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing criteria  by  which  the  date  of  helmets 
hung  up  in  churches  may  be  assigned  ? Those 
which  I have  seen  are  in  construction  perfect  and 
furnished  with  workable  visors,  but  their  general 
make  would  seem  hardly  solid  enough  for  practical 
use,  and  therefore  I conclude  it  was  the  practice 
to  have  these  memorial  helmets  specially  made  for 
the  purpose  of  suspension  in  churches,  after  the 
manner  of  hatchments.  The  general  idea  is  that 
these  helmets  were  part  of  the  armour  actually 
used  by  the  persons  to  whose  memory  they  were 
thus  put  up,  and  that  they  were  deposited  in  the 
church  after  death.  Graham  Sandberg. 

Fairs  on  Good  Friday. — According  to  The 
Booh  of  Fairs,  published  by  the  king’s  authority, 
second  edition,  1759,  fairs  were  held  at  the  fol- 
lowing places  on  Good  Friday  : St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall ; Droitwich,  Worcestershire  ; Grinton,  York- 
shire ; Heckfield  ; High  Budleigh,  Devonshire  ; 
Wimborne,  Dorsetshire.  How  long  did  the  custom 
continue,  and  are  there  any  evidences  yet  re- 
maining of  it  at  any  of  these  places  ? Benson’s 
Vindication  of  the  Methodists,  1800,  says  (p.  4) 
that  “wakes,  feasts,  and  dancings  begin  in  many 
parishes  on  the  Lord’s-day,  on  which  also  some 
fairs  and  annual  markets  are  held  ” (with  special 
reference  to  Lincolnshire).  W,  C.  B, 

Smalus  in  the  “ Winter’s  Tale.” — A recent 
public  reference  to  the  so-called  “ literary  Au- 
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tolycus  ” having  called  attention  to  the  characters 
in  one  of  our  great  dramatist’s  latest  productions, 
may  I ask  Shakespearians  through  your  columns 
•whether  any  probable  origin  has  been  suggested 
for  the  name  Smalus,  given  by  the  Prince  of 
Bohemia  in  the  IFinter’s  Tale  as  that  of  the  King 
of  Libya  and  father  of  his  bride  Perdita  before 
her  real  parentage  "was  discovered,  and  when  he 
wished  to  conceal  what  it  was  supposed  to  be  1 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Numismatic:  Medal. — Cardinal  Julius  Ma- 
zarin,  ah.  Obv. : leg.,  ivlivs  . cardinalis  . maza- 
RiNvs  ; field,  bust  in  profile,  showing  right  cheek. 
Rev. : leg.,  fiemando  . firmior  . has  . ret  ; field, 
anchor  on  waste  piece  of  ground,  clouds  above  ; 
ex  , 1660  ; edge  plain.  I shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  respecting  this  medal — why  it  was 
struck,  and  to  what  event  in  Mazarin’s  life  it 
refers  ; also  for  a translation  of  the  motto  on  the 
reverse,  and  as  to  its  application  in  reference  to 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  struck. 

W.  Stavbniiagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

Re"V.  Thomas  Broughton. — Who  was  the 
father  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  who  was 
one  of  the  “ Holy  Club  ” at  Oxford,  and  how  was 
his  family  connected  with  the  old  Staffordshire 
family  of  Broughton,  Baronets  1 There  is  some 
account  of  him  in  Tyerman’s  Oxford  Methodists ; 
but  this  book  merely  states  that  he  was  one  of 
sixteen  children,  his  father  being  of  English  birth, 
and  a Commissioner  of  Excise  at  Edinburgh.  The 
Exeter  Register  of  Fellows  seems  to  show  that  he 
was  born  in  Oxfordshire.  Broughton  joined  the 
Holy  Club  in  1732,  became  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College  in  1733,  but  vacated  his  fellowship  on  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Capel  in  1742.  He  was  suc- 
cessively Curate  of  the  Tower  of  London  ; Lecturer 
at  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within  ; Lec- 
turer at  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street,  1741;  Rector 
of  Wotton ; secretary  of  the  S.RC.K.,  1743; 
and  died  in  Hatton  Garden,  Dec.  21,  1777.  He 
had  two  daughters  : Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
George  Gaskin,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Benet,  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  of  Stoke  Newington,  and 
secretary  S.P.C.K. ; and  another,  who  married 
Rev.  W.  Aguttar,  of  Barnes  ; and  I think  a son, 
Bryan  Broughton,  of  Barnes,  Surrey,  who  died  in 
1825.  Any  information  as  to  his  parentage  and 
ancestry  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

W.  G.  D.  F. 

28,  Pembroke  Street,  Oxford. 

“ Mattross.” — In  an  “Establishment,”  or  list 
of  payments  for  the  army  in  Ireland  in  1751,  I 
find,  among  the  inferior  officers  of  the  ordnance  in 
Dublin,  “ Mattrosses.”  What  were  they?  They 
are  mentioned  at  other  stations  also,  the  entry  for 


Dublin  being,  “ Twelve  Mattrosses  to  attend  the 
Train  and  Stores  in  Dublin  at  O’*  each  per  diem,” 
and  this  was  their  pay  everywhere.  E.  G. 

[See  Webster,  s.v.  “ Matross.”] 

Sir  Thomas  de  Gissinge,  Knt. — I shall  be 
very  thankful  to  any  one  who  will  refer  me  to  any 
sources  from  which  I can  derive  information 
relative  to  Sir  Thomas  Gissinge,  Knt.,  of  co.  Nor- 
folk, who  served  in  the  army  with  the  Black 
Prince  in  Aquitaine.  He  bore  for  arms  : Arg., 
on  a bend  az.  three  eagles  displayed  or,  membered 
and  armed  gu.  He  died  in  1382,  and  was  buried 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
the  Fields  at  Norwich.  I have  consulted  Blome- 
field’s  History  of  Norfolk. 

Algernon  F.  Gissing. 

Agbrigg,  near  Wakefield. 

“The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle.” — In  a copy  of  the 
Armidmes  Garni  which  I had  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  last  two  lines  of  Hey  Diddle  Diddle 
were  thus  rendered,  I believe  : — 

“ Spectatum  admissus  rigit  sine  fine  catellus 
Et  rapuit  turpi  lanx  cochleare  fuga.” 

[‘‘  The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  fine  sport 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. ”J 

In  the  fourth  edition,  1851,  now  before  me,  the 
Latin  is  : — 

“ Dumque  cachinnabat  risu  ingeminante  catellus 
Surripuit  turpi  lanx  cochleare  fuga.” 

Wishing  to  know  more  about  the  matter,  I 
wrote  to  Archdeacon  Balston,  sometime  Head 
Master  of  Eton,  and  he  sends  the  following,  from 
the  presentation  copy  from  the  editor  to  his  pre- 
decessor, Dr.  Hawtrey.  The  first  two  lines  of  Hei 
Didulum  are  the  same  in  all  three,  the  last  two 
differ  in  this,  the  original,  also  : — 

“Tiescio  qua  catulus  risit  dulcedine  ludi  ; 

Abstulit  et  turpi  lanx  cochleare  fuga.” 

The  author  was  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
work,  Henry  Drury,  and  I rather  prefer  the  first 
of  the  three  versions  of  Gammer  Gurton  here 
given,  as  being  the  most  grotesque,  though  the 
“cachinnabat  risu  ingeminante”  of  the  second  is 
very  expressive  also.  Do  these  three  exhaust  the 
variations  ? and  are  there  many  other  similar  ones 
in  the  editions  of  this  highly  amusing  book  ? 

H.  F.  WOOLRYCH. 

Oare  Vicarage,  Faversham. 

The  Surname  Siiibell.- — In  the  Sawbridge 
pedigree  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  and  in 
Baker’s  Northamptonshire  (i.  162),  William  Saw- 
bridge  is  said  to  have  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  Shibell,  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,'*’  who 
died  and  was  buried  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
i February,  1735,  her  husband  surviving  till  1761. 

[*  This  designation,  however,  is  not  given  in  Burke, 
I 1879.] 
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The  name  appears  an  uncommon  one.  It  is  not  in 
the  Patronymica  Britannica,  and  with  reference  to 
this  particular  instance  I searched  the  St.  Martin’s 
registers  through  several  years  without  once  meet- 
ing with  it.  Any  suggestion  as  to  its  origin,  and 
information  in  regard  to  the  London  family— if 
such  existed — would  be  welcome.  PI.  W. 

New  Uiiiv.  Club. 

Dirt  PIonsE,  North  Road,  Finchley. — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  information  con- 
cerning the  above?  It  is  said  to  be  “docket 
free  ” from  some  incident  connected  with  the 
plague.  It  is  supposed  to  have  also  some  con- 
nexion with  the  old  cesspool  arrangements  of 
London.  Does  it  correspond  with  the  present 
“ Old  White  Lion  ” ? The  old  name  is  still  on 
the  Ordnance  maps,  and  there  is  a wood  near  still 
called  “ Dirt  House  Wood.”  Can  it  be  a vulgar 
alteration  of  some  family  name  ? 

George  Bond. 

“Dutch  Courage.” — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  expression  ? Applied  to  the  people  who 
fought  the  war  of  independence  with  Spain,  who 
have  colonized  the  remotest  shores,  and  with  whose 
descendants  we  are  now  settling  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion in  the  Transvaal,  it  seems  a curious  luciis 
a non  lucendo.  E.  B.  M. 

[The  word  “ Dutch  ” in  this  expression  is  not  applied 
to  the  Hollanders,  but  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  spirit 
hollands.] 

“Forthlot”  or  “Forlot”:  “Duspot.” — In 
a compotus  of  the  minister  or  bailiff  of  a manor  in 
Norfolk  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  entry  of 
the  payments  for  labour  on  the  lands  in  the  lord’s 
own  hands,  occur  the  following  items ; “ Pro 
eorum  forthlot  [or  forlot]  ; pro  eorum  duspot.”  I 
shall  be  thankful  to  know  the  meaning  of  these 
terms.  G.  A.  C. 

Chronograms. — I am  preparing  for  the  press 
an  extensive  collection  of  chronograms  with 
remarks  and  translations,  and  it  will  form  a bulky 
volume.  Will  any  of  your  readers  send  me,  direct, 
examples  (particularly  local  ones),  English  and 
continental,  collected  during  travels  ? I have 
already  collected  largely  in  that  way.  I also  ask 
whether  any  such  general  collection  is  known  to 
have  been  published,  James  Hilton. 

60,  Blontagu  Square,  W. 

[Our  correspondent  has  already  consulted  the  Indexes 
of“  N.  & Q.”J 

Accumulated  Book-plates. — I possess  certain 
volumes  in  which,  on  the  inside  of  the  covers,  the 
book-plates  of  former  owners  have  been  successively 
pasted  on  the  same  spot,  one  over  another,  the 
result  being  that  the  last  one  introduced  alone 
gives  any  information.  But  I care  not  to  know 
that  obscure  John  Smith  once  owned  my  books. 


I desire  to  get  at  the  hidden  history  contained  in 
the  earliest  book-plates,  which  are  now  smothered 
under  Smith’s  sprawling  modern  Gothic  device. 
On  the  other  hand,  I dread  the  wrath  of  your 
correspondents  who  denounce  the  unhappy  creature 
who  “soaks  off”  a book-plate.  What  am  I to  do 
in  this  dilemma  ? A.  H. 

Little  Ealing. 

Mr.  Hodges,  of  Gloucestershire,  1657. — 
As  appears  from  an  unpublished  letter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  dated  Sept.  21,  1657,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed, “For  M"^  Hodges  at  his  House  in 
Gloucestershire,  these,”  the  latter  was  appointed 
one  of  seven  “ for  y<=  Govenem^  of  Irlaud  by  a 
Deputye  & Councell,”  with  an  annual  salary  of 
1,0001.  I do  not  know  whether  he  accepted  the 
appointment  or  ever  crossed  to  Dublin  to  act; 
and,  having  a particular  object  in  view,  I am 
anxious  to  be  informed.  You  or  some  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  may  perhaps  he  able  and  kindly  dis- 
posed to  help  me  in  the  matter.  Abhba. 

“ Latin  and  English  Poems.  By  a Gentleman 
of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford.  12mo.,  1741.” — Is  the 
author  of  this  little  book  known  ? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.IY. 

Gibbs  the  Architect. — I shall  feel  extremely 
obliged  if  any  one  in  Oxford  will  find  out  if  the 
drawings,  &c.,  belonging  to  Gibbs,  the  celebrated 
architect,  are  in  some  library  or  museum  there. 
The  object  is  to  discover  a drawing  sent  to  Gibbs 
from  Aberdeen  of  the  old  nave  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church,  Aberdeen.  Gibbs’s  drawings,  &c.,  are 
believed  to  be  in  Oxford.  This  question  has  been 
asked  before,  but  failed  to  get  a reply.  May  I 
hope  for  more  success  this  time  ? ScoTUS. 

Our  Copper  Coinage.— Can  there  be  a bad 
penny,  or,  in  fact,  bad  copper  ? If  so,  what  is  its 
most  probable  composition  1 What  is  the  com- 
position of  good  copper  ? Was  the  copper  coinage 
of  1863  recalled  because  it  was  found  to  contain 
some  metal  more  valuable  than  copper  ? I shall 
be  much  obliged  for  any  other  information  upon 
this  subject,  direct.  Sub  Annulo. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  prepaid  letters  to  our 
correspondent,] 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

" To  griefs  congenial  prone, 

More  wounds  than  Nature  gave  he  knew, 

While  misery’s  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues  and  horrors  not  its  own.” 

These  lines  are  quoted  by  Goethe  in  his  charming  auto- 
biography A us  meinem  Lthen,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
Werther’s  gloomy  views  of  life.  Goethe  prefaces  the 
quotation  with  the  remark,  “ Wie  genau  die  Englander 
mit  diesem  Jammer  bekannt  waren,  beweisen  die  wenigen 
bedeutenden,  vor  dem  Erscheinsn  Werther’s  gesohrie- 
benen  Zeilen.”  Then  follows  the  quotation.  As  Werthtr 
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■was  published  in  1773,  the  lines  quoted  must  have  ap- 
peared prior  to  that  date.  J.  Lokaine  IIeelis. 

“ Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth, 

And  life  is  per.'ected  by  death.” 

A.  T.  C. 

Lord  Cain  s concluded  his  brilliant  speech  on  the 
Transvaal  question,  with  telling  effect,  by  quoting  the 
following  lines  : — 

“ In  all  the  ills  [bonds]  we  ever  bore 
We  griev'd,  we  sigh’d,  we  wept ; we  never  blush’d  before.” 

J.  B. 

[See  Cowley’s  A Di'sco^irse,  l>/  way  of  Vision,  con- 
cerning t' e Gooer ament  of  Uliver  Cromwellf} 


ilrplirjf. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  CALENDAR. 

(0“^  S.  ii\  246.) 

Although  I do  not  pretend  to  he  “ great  in  calen- 
dars,” I think  I may  perhaps  be  able  to  answer 
Dp..  Jessopf’s  query.  The  calendar  given  in 
Dr.  Husenbeth’s  book  is  evidently  merely  an 
exclusive  compilation  of  English  saints  and  of 
saints  more  or  less  connected  with  England.  It 
is  probably  taken  from  The  English  Martyrologe, 
by  John  Wilson,  of  which  the  third  edition  was 
published  in  1639.  If  Dr.  Jessopp  will  refer  to 
the  calendar  in  any  Sarum  or  other  Missal  or 
Breviary  in  use  in  England,  he  will  find  that  the 
feasts  of  the  Annunciation,  of  St.  Barnabas,  of 
St.  Michael,  and  of  the  Nativity  were  kept  in 
England  on  the  same  days  as  they  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  will  also  find  that  very 
few  of  the  saints  given  in  the  calendar  by  Dr. 
Husenbeth  had  any  office  or  commemoration 
whatever.  In  the  same  way,  but  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  saints  named  in  the  Eoman 
Martyrology  appear  with  any  office  in  the  Missal 
or  Breviary. 

Every  country  and,  indeed,  every  diocese  has 
special  local  feasts.  When  these  occur  on  the 
same  day  as  some  other  feast,  there  are  rubrics 
laid  down  for  transferring  one  or  other  of  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  fortnight  of  Holy  Week 
and  Easter  excludes  the  greatest  feasts,  whether 
local  or  universal.  This  year  the  feast  of  St. 
George,  which  is  observed  by  English  Catholics  as 
a double  of  the  first  class  with  an  octave,  falls  in 
Easter  week  ; it  will  not  be  then  kept,  but  will  be 
transferred  to  the  next  vacant  day,  April  27.  The 
St.  Gregory  whom  Dr.  Jessopp  suspects  of  being 
“ a very  odd  sort  of  personage  ” is  mentioned  by 
Wilson  as  born  of  the  blood  royal  of  England, 
being  kinsman  to  King  Edward,  surnamed  the 
elder.  He  died  in  945,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Meginhard  in  Germany.  C.  J.  E. 

Dr.  Jessopp  asks.  Who  was  St.  Gregory,  C.l 
He  was  St.  Gregory  of  Spoleto,  sometimes  called 
C[onfessor],  and  sometimes  M[arcyr].  His  day  is 
Dec.  25.  His  martyrdom,  under  the  command  of 


Flaccus,  general  of  the  forces  in  Spoleto,  is  placed 
in  A.D.  304.  He  was  first  beaten  with  clubs,  then 
racked,  and  then  beheaded.  Baronius  found  a 
copy  of  the  acts  and  “ glorious  miracles  ” of  this 
martyr  in  1037,  and  Laurentius  Surius  gives  a 
record  of  him  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  (15’70). 

In  reply  to  the  other  part  of  Dr.  Jessopp's 
article,  probably  many  Protestants  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  festivals  of  saints  are  not 
uniformly  the  same  in  all  Catholic  countries, 
but  in  certain  provinces  saints  of  a local  interest 
are  substituted  for  those  of  a more  general  special 
character.  Thus,  throughout  Spain  the  feasts  of 
St.  Isidore  and  St.  Ildephonse  are  celebrated  ; at 
Toledo  is  kept  the  feast  of  St.  Eugenius  ; at 
Alcala  the  feast  of  St.  Justus  and  St.  Pastor. 
When  any  one  is  canonized,  he  is  to  be  held 
as  a saint  by  all  Catholics,  but  the  Pope  assigns 
where  and  when  his  feast  is  to  be  celebrated. 
This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  English 
saints  St.  Egbert,  St.  William  of  Norwich,  and 
St.  Roger  in  the  English  almanacs  referred  to. 
They  are  canonized  saints,  but  their  festivals  are 
local.  The  feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  founder 
of  the  order  of  Minimes,  is  kept  only  in  places 
where  Minimes  are  honoured  or  have  establish- 
ments. He  died  at  Tours,  and  there  his  day  is  an 
honoured  festival.  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  is  kept 
by  all  orders  of  preachers  and  in  Tuscany,  but 
not  necessarily  elsewhere.  On  Jan.  8,  at  Brussels, 
St.  Gudula  takes  precedence  of  all  other  saints  set 
down  for  the  same  day.  There  are  (including  the 
nineteenth  century  saint  Filumena)  1693  saints 
more  or  less  honoured  on  certain  days  (thirteen  of 
whom  bear  the  name  of  St.  Gregory),  and  it  is 
plainly  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  have  a turn 
in  a year,  except  by  distribution.  The  entire 
number  of  “the  sealed”  is  to  be  144,000 
(Rev.  vii.  4),  so  there  is  still  a large  deficit  to 
make  up  before  the  world  “comes  to  an  end.” 
One  of  the  objects  of  All  Saints’  Day  is  to  pay 
honour  to  those  saints  who  have  not  been  duly 
recognized  otherwise.  Dr.  Jessopp  will  find  a 
short  account  of  St.  Gregory  of  Spoleto  in  Alban 
Butler’s  Lives,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Butler’s  “ expurgated  ” saints  are  meant  for  Pro- 
testant Englishmen,  and  are  no  more  like  the 
saints  of  such  authors  as  Metaphrastes,  Surius, 
Ado,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  edited  by  Bollandus, 
than  are  the  Candida  of  an  “ expurgated  Horace” 
like  to  the  Candida  ipsissima  of  that  sad  rogue  old 
Flaccus.  E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  Ghost  (6*’’  S. 
iii.  Ill,  275). — A correspondent  asks  whether  it 
be  true  that  such  an  event  as  is  related  occurred, 
and  that  the  bishop  “ never  concealed  the  fact.” 
Bishop  Wilberforce  was  asked  the  question  a few 
days  before  his  death.  His  answer  was,  “ I have 
often  heard  the  story  as  told  of  other  people,  but  it 
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is  entirely  without  foundation  as  applied  to  me,  and 
I never  saw  a ghost  in  my  life.”  This  was  repeated 
to  me  by  a person  of  unquestionable  veracity,  who 
asked  the  question  and  received  the  answer. 

A.  P.  S. 

Voluntary  Catalepsy  (6‘^  S.  iii.  208). — 
What  Zanoni  calls  “ voluntary  catalepsy  ” is 
known  in  science  by  the  name  of  “ hypnotism,” 
since  the  appearance  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
Braid’s  (of  Manchester)  work  on  that  subject. 
The  case  of  the  Indian  yogist  (or  fakeer)  Haridas, 
quoted  by  Zanoni  from  Mrs.  Crowe’s  Night  Side 
of  Nature,  is  fully  set  forth  in  Dr.  Braid’s  Ob- 
servations on  Trance ; or,  Human  Hibernation 
(London  1850),  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Claude 
Martin  Wade  (who  acted  as  political  agent  at  the 
court  of  the  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  at  Lahore) 
and  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  and  is  also  vouched  for 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Honigberger,  formerly  physician  to 
Runjeet  Singh,  on  the  authority  of  General  Ven- 
tura (in  Friichte  aus  dem  Morgenlande,  Vienna, 
1851,  also  translated  into  English  and  published 
by  J.  B.  Baillifere).  The  fakeer  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  alive  for  six  weeks  at  Lahore  in 
1837,  and  the  story  is  also  told  in  The  Court  and 
Camp  of  Runjeet  Singh,  by  Captain  W.  G. 
Osborne  (London,  1840).  Dr.  Braid  mentions 
other  cases  of  human  hibernation,  and  refers  to  a 
curious  passage  in  the  JJabistan  as  “ furnishing 
a key  for  unlocking  the  mystery.”  Dr.  Braid’s 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  hypnotism  begin 
to  attract  notice,  and  Prof.  Preyer,  of  the 
University  of  Jena,  has  devoted  to  them  recently 
two  articles  in  the  German  monthly  periodical. 
Die  Rundschau,  publishing  at  Berlin.  N.  T. 

I may  refer  Zanoni  to  a curious  and  erudite 
book  entitled  “ A Treatise  concerning  Enthusiasm, 
as  it  is  an  Effect  of  Nature,  but  is  mistaken  by 
many  for  either  Divine  Inspiration  or  Diabolical 
Possession.  By  Meric  Casaubon,  D.D.  Second 
Edition,  1656,  London.”  In  the  third  chapter, 
among  narratives  of  voluntary  ecstacies,  he  will 
find  some  facts  of  prolonged  suspension  of  vital 
powers.  The  author  was  the  son  of  the  more 
famous  Isaac  Casaubon.  The  book  is  probably 
now  difficult  to  obtain  ; but  it  is  in  my  possession, 
and  I have  no  objection  to  lend  it.  The  faculty 
of  voluntary  entranceraent  is  possessed  by  not  a 
few  at  the  present  day  ; one  effect  being  sometimes 
physical  insensibility,  similar  to  that  induced  by 
the  mesmeric  state,  or  by  amesthetics. 

C.  C.  Massey. 

In  a very  interesting  article  in  Scribner’s 
Monthly  for  December,  1880,  entitled  “ A Study 
in  Apparent  Death,”  Zanoni  will  find  the  story  to 
which  he  refers  related  in  detail.  The  writer  thus 
introduces  it  : — 

“ One  of  the  most  wonderful  cases  of  imitation  death 
on  record  occurred  at  Lahore  in  1837,  whilst  Sir  Claude 


M.  Wade,  who  tells  the  story,  was  political  resident  at 
Ludianah  and  agent  to  the  British  Government  at  the 
Court  of  Runjit  Singh.  A fakir  was  buried  alive  fur 
forty  days,  then  disentombed  and  resuscitated.” 

The  article  also  details  the  case  of  Phul,  Rajah  of 
Puttiali  in  the  Punjaub,  who  also  feigned  death 
and  was  restored  to  life  ; and  the  writer  states 
that  the  case  of 

“ Col.  Townsbend,  who  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
arrest  tlie  vital  functions  so  completely  as  to  present  a 
perfect  similitude  of  death,  and  recall  himself  to  life  by 
a mere  effort  of  will,  is  scientilically  attested.” 

D.  Williams. 

Swansea. 

For  Col.  Townshend’s  case  see  The  English 
Malady,  1733,  by  G.  Cheyne,  M.D.,  p.  307.  He 
was,  I suppose,  a younger  son  of  the  first  Viscount 
Townshend.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Sir  James  Bouchier  (Bourchier)  (6*’'  S.  iii. 
247). — I am  sorry  that  I can  throw  no  light  on  the 
descent  of  Sir  James  Bourchier  (if  any)  from  the 
Earl  of  Ewe  (should  this  not  be  written  Eu  ?),  but 
Mr.  Constable  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  correct 
a mistake  into  which  he  has  fallen.  William 
Bourchier  did  not  marry  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Edward  III.,  but  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
youngest  son.  She  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Alianora  Bohun,  and  was 
born  at  Pleshy  in  April,  1383  {Register  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  vol.  ii.  fob  74) ; married,  according  to 
Sandford,  at  Mantes,  .June  10,  1419  (but  this  is 
too  late  a date,  since  “ Willielmus  Bourchier,  mil., 
et  Anna  uxor  ejus,  consanguinea  nostra,”  are  men- 
tioned on  the  Patent  Roll,  June  10,  1406)  ; died 
Oct.  16,  1438  (inq.,  17  Hen.  VI.,  44),  and  was 
buried  at  Llanthony.  It  may  also  be  worth  while 
to  note  that  most  genealogists  of  my  acquaintance 
give  the  name  of  Anne  to  her  only  daughter, 
whose  name  was  certainly  Alianora,  since  she  is  so 
called  in  the  Register  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
(Arundel  MS.  68);  Rot.  Pat.,  9 Hen.  VI.,  part  i.; 
and  Rot.  Pin.,  14  Edw.  IV.  She  married,  after 
March  6,  1431  (Rot.  Pat.,  9 Hen.  VI.),  John  Mow- 
bray, Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  mandate  for  the 
taking  of  her  inq.  post  mort.  is  entered  Nov.  25, 
1474  (Rot.  Fin.,  14  Edw.  IV.). 

Hermentrude. 

Will  Mr.  Constable  give  his  authority  for 
stating  that  the  youngest  daughter  of  Edw.  III. 
intermarried  with  William  Bouchier, Earl  of  Ewe? 
If  he  pursue  the  subject,  I think  he  will  find  that 
William  Boucher,  Count  of  Eu,  in  Normandy,  was 
the  second  husband  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, Essex,  Northampton,  &c.,  and  conse- 
quently grand-daughter  to  the  king.  The  original 
Arne  of  Boucher  (Butcher)  has  from  time  to  time 
been  changed  to  Bourcher,  Bouchier,  Bourchier. 
A long  string  of  noble  families  came  through  the 
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nuirringe.  I have  not  the  means  at  eonimand  in 
this  benighted  place  of  tracing  the  branch  of  the 
family  from  which  the  father  of  Cromwell’s  wife 
descended.  Geouge  White. 

Ashley  House,  Epsom. 

The  Tejiphars  im  Lincolnshire  (6®  S.  iii.  27, 
Ifll). — In  the  year  1308  an  inquisition  was  made 
of  all  the  Templars’  lands  and  goods  in  England, 
and  the  result  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Eecord 
Office  in  what  are  called  the  Templars’  Eolls 
(2  and  3 Edw.  II.).  These  rolls  enter  into  great 
detail.  According  to  Gregory’s  ClironicU  (Camden 
Society,  1876),  the  fraternity  was  suppressed  in 
1310,  though  1314  is,  I believe,  the  generally 
accejjted  date.*  The  lands  were  taken  into  the 
king’s  hands,  and  it  was  not  until  1323  (Statutum 
de  Terris  Templariorum,  17  Edw.  II.  stat.  2)  that 
the  possessions  of  the  late  fraternity  were  granted 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  During  the  interim 
the  lords  of  the  fees  had  possessed  themselves  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  estates,  and  it  was 
not  without  legal  process  the  Hospitallers  could 
recover  them.  As  late  as  1338  some  of  them  had 
not  been  surrendered.  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
an  extent  of  the  lands  of  the  Hospitallers  in  Eng- 
land was  taken  by  Prior  Philip  de  Thame,  whose 
report  was  found  in  the  Public  Library  at  Malta 
by  the  late  Eev.  Lambert  Larking,  F.S.A.,  and 
was  printed  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1857. 

The  highest  authority  for  the  possessions  of  the 
Templars  in  Lincolnshire  would,  I conceive,  be 
the  rolls  above  referred  to,  and  Prior  Philip  de 
Thame’s  report  I believe  to  be  the  next  best  au- 
thority. From  this  latter  it  would  appear  that 
the  Hospitallers  had  the  following  preceptories  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  besides,  it  would  seem,  some 
outlying  lands  and  advov'sons  of  churches,  viz.: — 

Bajulia  de  Malteb)/.’^ 

Bajulia  de  SJcirbecky 

[*■  Lingard  refers  to  Rymer,  iii.  34,  43.  But  this 
reference  is  not  to  the  Hague  edition,  1739-45,  where  the 
“Ordinatio  de  Universis  Templariis  uno  aie  capiendis,” 
1 Edw.  II.,  A.D.  1307,  daus.  1,  E 2,  m.  13d.,  is  printed 
in  T.  i.  P.  iv.  101.] 

“ iMaltehy,  i.e.  Maltby:  “A  preceptory  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  after  of  the  Hospitallers.  Randal,  Earl  of 
Chester,  was  the  first  donor.  It  was  granted  33 
Hen.  VIII.  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk”  (Tanner,  Not. 
Alonast.,  ed.  Nasmith,  li.). 

Skirheck  : “ Here  was  an  old  hospital  for  ten  poor 
people  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  which  being  given,  with 
the  manor,  a.d.  1230,  to  the  Knights  Ho.?pitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sir  Thomas  Multon,  Knight, 
some  of  the  order  shortly  after  settled  here.  The 
hospital  thereupon  was  called  St.  John  Baptist’s,  and, 
<mp._  Ed.  II.,  was  returned  to  be  endowed  with  lands 
sufficient  to  maintain  three  priests  here  and  one  at 
Fleete,  and  to  sustain  twenty  poor  people  in  the  in- 
firmatory  of  the  house  and  to  relieve  forty  more  every 
day  at  the  gate.  It  was  granted,  as  parcel  of  the  pre- 
ceptory of  Maltby,  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  33 
Hen.  VIII.”  (Tanner,  Not.  Monast.,  ed.  Nasmith,  Lin- 
colnsh , Ixvii.). 


Wilughton^  witli  the  following  members : — 
Gaynesburgli,  Golkesby,*^  Calkewell,'^  Thorp  in 
Warectis,^  Ingham,  Cabourne,  Lymbergh  [Limber], 
Saxeby,s  Mere,^  Wadyngton,'  Esterkele,!  Claxby, 
Temlby,’^  Walcote.  A messuage,  &c.,  in  Upton, 
a messuage,  &c.,  in  Keteby,^  a messuage  in  Belle- 
wocle."^  Eent  in  Hareby.  Memorandum,  “ Quod 
dicte  quatuor  placee  solebant,  tempore  Templari- 
orum, esse  membra  de  Wilughton.” 

Bajulia  de  Bruerd'  with  the  following  members: 
Eouston,®  North  Kirkeby.P  Pasture  for  sheep  in 
Caldecot.*! 

Bajulia  de  Eycld  with  members.  A messuage 
in  Aslakeby,®  a messuage  in  Suth  Wyme,*  and  at 


° Wilughton,  i.e.  Willoughton  : “ Roger  de  Buslei  and 
Simon  de  Canci,  temp.  R.  Steph.,  gave  the  moiety  of  the 
Chuich  here,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  town,  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  from  whom  it  came  afterwards  to 
the  Hospitallers  ; and  here  was  a preceptory  of  that 
order,  valued  2G  Hen.  VIII.  at  1741.  ll.t.  \d.  oh.  per  ann. 
as  Dugd.  and  Speed,  and  at  209f  19s.  8d.  as  Le  Neve's 
MS.  Valor,  which  was  granted  37  Hen.  VIII.  to  John 
Cock  and  John  Thurgood  ” (Tanner,  Not.  Monast.,  ed. 
Nasmith,  Lincolnsh.,  Ixxsvil.). 

''  Golkesby  : probably  Goldsby,  Lincolnshire. 

Calkewell,  i.e.  Cawkwell.  Lincolnshire. 

Thorp  in  Warectis,  i.e.  'rhorpe-in-the-Fallows,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

s Saxeby,  i.e.  Saxby,  in  Lincolnsliire. 

Mere,  in  the  county  and  city  of  Lincoln.  “Here 
seems  to  have  been  a house  of  Templars,  and  after- 
wards of  Hospitallers,  to  which  Swane  le  Rich  and  Sir 
AVilliam  Vileyn  were  great  benefactors  in  tiie  reigns  of 
K.  H.  11.  and  K.  John”  (Tanner,  Aiot.  Monast.,  ed. 
Nasmith,  Lincolnshire,  liii.). 

‘ Wadyngton,  i.e.  AVaddington,  in  Lincolnshire. 

j Esterkele,  i.e.  East  Keal,  Lincolnshire. 

‘‘  Temlby,  i.e.  Bembleby,  Lincolnshire. 

' Keteby  : probably  Kettleby,  Lincolnshire. 

’’’  Bellewode,  i.e.  Bellwood,  in  Lincolnshire. 

" Bruere,  i.e.  Temple  Bruern,  Lincolnshire.  “ Here 
was,  before  a.d.  1185,  a preceptory  first  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  after  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  had 
annexed  such  possessions  to  it  as  were  valued  25 
Hen.  VIII.  at  1847  6.s.  8d.  per  ann.,  as  Dugd.  and  Speed; 
and  1957  2s.  2f7  oh.  q.,  as  in  another  valuation.  It  was 
granted  33  Hen.  VlII.  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk” 
(Tanner,  Not.  Monast.,  ed.  Nasmith,  Lincolnsh.,  xii.). 

° Rouston,  i.e.  Rowston,  Lincolnshire. 

p North  Kirkeby  : “ there  are  several  Kirkbys  in  Lin- 
colnshire. This  is  doubtless  Kirkby-la-Thorpe,  alias  St. 
Dennis,  in  the  wapentake  of  Aswardburn,  parts  of 
Kesteven,  two  and  a half  miles  from  Sleaford.” 

a Caldecot : “ probably  not  in  Lincolufhire,  but  Rut- 
landshire.” 

■■  Eycle,  i.e.  Eagle,  seven  miles  from  Lincoln  : “a 
commandry  of  Knights  Templars,  who  had  the  manor 
here  by  gift  of  King  Stephen.  It  afterwards  came  to 
the  Hospitallers,  and  upon  their  dissolution,  33 
Hen.  VIII.,  it  was  granted  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
and  Robert  Tirwhit.  It  W'as  valued  at  1247  2s.  per 
ann.,  Dugd.,  Speed,  or  as  in  a MS.  Valor,  1447  18s.  lOd.” 
(Tanner,  Not.  Monast.,  ed.  Nasmith,  Lincolnsh.,  xxii.). 

' Aslakeby  : two  and  a half  miles  from  Folkiiigbam, 
Lincolnshire.  “ There  seems  to  have  been  a preceptory 
or  commandry  of  the  Templars  at  the  manor  here, 
founded  by  John  le  Mareschal,  about  the  time  of 
K.  R.  I.,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Hospitallers, 
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Lopynthorp  [Lopthorp].  The  church  of  Donyng- 
ton”  [in  Holand]  and  the  church  of  Marnham  [co. 
Notts].  This  extent  is  given  in  great  detail.  It 
shows  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  and 
the  expenses  for  the  year,  and  is,  moreover,  of 
much  value  as  illustrative  of  prices  at  that  date. 

John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Gloucester. 

Under  the  latter  of  these  references  mention  is 
made  of  South  Witham,  Lincolnshire.  Very  near 
to  South  Witham,  but  in  the  parish  of  Stretton, 
Eutland,  midway  between  the  North  Road,  Mor- 
kary  Wood,  and  Thistleton,  is  a field  called 
“ Temple  Barns,”  where  there  are  some  traces  of 
an  ancient  building.  Cutiibert  Bede. 


inclusive.  By  William  R.  O'Bryne,  Esq.  London,  John 
Murray,  1819.  1 vol.  royal  8vo.,  1400  pp. 

9.  Naval  Biography;  or,  the  History  and  Lives  of 

Distinguished  Characters  in  the  British  Navy,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  E.  Hardin^ 
London,  West  & Hughes,  1800.  1 vol.  8vo.,  478  pp. 

10.  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.  8 vols 
8vo.,  1812-17. 

11.  The  Naval  Chronicle.  40  vols.  8vo.,  1799-1818 
inclusive.  Contains  numerous  biographies  and  portraits. 

_ Besides  the  above  general  works  I liave  the 
biographies  of  some  fifty  British  naval  officers,  in 
one  or  two  volumes,  octavo,  each,  including  six  or 
seven  lives  of  Nelson  ; also  numerous  naval  his- 
tories of  England  and  Great  Britain,  all  more  or 
less  rich  in  Britisli  naval  biography.  G.  H.  P. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  U.S. 
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Royal  Naval  BiocnArniES  (5*^  S.  xii.  488  ; 
C**'  S.  i.  102,  605  ; ii.  138).- — I have  the  following 
naval  biographies  in  my  library  : — 

1.  Lives  of  Illustrious  Seamen,  &c.,  including  several 

hundred  naval  characters  alphabetically  arranged,  Ac. 
London,  printed  by  J.  Cumlee,  Ivy  Lane,  for  T.  Hurst, 
Paternoster  Row,  and  others,  1803.  1 vol.  18mo., 

436  pp.,  12  portraits. 

2.  British  Naval  Biography,  from  Howard  to  Codring- 
ton.  Second  edition.  London,  printed  for  Scott,  Web- 
ster & Geary,  Charterhouse  Square,  1840.  1 vol.  18mo., 
665  pp. 

3.  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  with  an  Introductory 
"V^iew  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  Robert 
Southey,  LL.D.,  continued  by  Robert  Bell.  Published 
in  “ Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopmdia.”  London  Longman, 
Rees,  Orm,  Brown  & Co.,  1833-40.  6 vols.  12ino. 

4.  Royal  Naval  Biography.  By  John  Marshall,  Lieut. 
R.N.  London,  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orm  & Co., 
1823-35.  12  vols.  8vo. 

5.  BiograpbiaNavalis.  By  John  Charnock.  With  Por- 
traits. Loudon,  R.  Faulder,  Bond  Street,  1795-96. 
6 vols.  8vo. 

6.  Naval  Biography;  or,  the  History  and  Lives  of 

Distinguished  Characters  in  the  Biitish  Navy,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  of  History  to  the  Present  Time,  illus- 
trated with  elegant  Portraits,  engraved  by  eminent 
artists.  London,  John  Scott,  442,  Strand,  1805.  2 vols. 

8vo. 

7.  Naval  Anecdotes,  illustrating  the  Characters  of 
British  Seamen.  London,  James  Cundee,  1806.  1 vol. 

8 VO. 

8.  A Naval  Biographical  Dictionary,  comprising  the 
Life  and  Services  of  every  Living  Officer  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Navy,  from  the  Admiral  of  the  Pleetto  that  of  Lieutenants, 


and,  as  part  of  their  possessions,  was  granted  33 
Hen.  VIII.  to  Edward,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Ursula  his 
wife”  (Tanner,  Wot.  Monast.,  ed.  Nasmith,  Lincoln- 
shire, ii.). 

‘ Suth  Wyme,  (?)  Suth  Wytme,  i.e.  South  Wytham, 
Lincolnshire,  three  miles  from  Colsterworth.  “ Here 
was  a preceptory  of  Knights  Templars  as  ancient  as 
a.d.  1164,  to  which  Margaret  de  Perci  and  Hubert  de 
Ria  were  great  benefactors,  if  not  founders.  It  came 
afterwards  to  the  Hospitallers,  and,  as  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions, the  lands  called  Great  Temple,  in  South 
Witham,  Lincolnshire,  were  granted  5 Elizab.  to 
Stephen  Holford  ” (Tanner,  Not.  Monast.,  ed.  Nasmith, 
Lincolnshire,  Ixxxviii.). 

" Donyngton,  i.e.  Douington,  nine  miles  from  Folking- 
ham,  Lincolnshire. 


“ Portions  of  siiire.s  which  are  in  other 


shires”  (6“'  S.  i.  177,  30G  ; 

ii.  98,  297,  477).— 

Part  of 

Situate  in 

Town  or  Village. 

Berks  

Oxford 

..  Shilton. 

Berks  

Oxford 

..  Little  Farringdon. 

Berks  

AVilts  

Bucks  ...  .. 

Northants  ... 

Bucks  

Oxford 

...  Caversfield. 

Derby  

Leicester 

..  Ravenstone. 

Derby  

Leicester 

Derby  

Leicester 

Devon  

Dorset 

..  Thornecombe. 

Dorset  

Devon  

..  Stockland. 

Durham 

Northumberland. 

..  [Berwick-on-Tweed.] 

Durham 

Northumberland 

..  Bedlitigtou. 

Durham 

Yorkshire  ... 

..  Craike. 

Gloucester  .. 

Hereford  ... 

..  Lea. 

Gloucester  .. 

Oxford 

..  Shenington. 

Gloucester  ., 

Oxford 

..  AVidford. 

Gloucester  .. 

Oxford 

..  Little  Compton. 

Gloucester  ... 

AVarwick  ...  . 

..  Sutton-under-Brails. 

Gloucester  ... 

AVai'wick 

Gloucester  ... 

AYdts  

..  Jlinety. 

Hereford 

Radnor,  AA'ales  . 

. Litton. 

Hereford 

Shropshire  ...  . 

..  Fallow. 

Hereford 

AVorcester  ... 

..  Rochford. 

Hampshire  ... 

Sussex 

..  South  Ambersham. 

Hertford 

Bucks  

..  Coleshill. 

Huntingdon  ... 

Bedford 

..  Swineshead. 

Huntingdon  ... 

Bedford 

. Everton. 

Monmouth  ... 

Gloucester  ...  . 

..  AVelsh  Bicknor. 

Oxford 

Buckingham 

. Lillingstone  Lovell. 

Oxford 

Buckingham 

..  Ashhamstead. 

Oxford 

Buckingham 

Shropshire  ... 

AA'orcester  ...  . 

. Hales  Owen. 

Somerset 

Dorset 

. Holwelh 

Stafford 

AVorcester  ...  . 

Suffolk  

Cambridge  ...  . 

. Exning. 

Warwick 

AA^orcester  ...  . 

. Tardebigge. 

Wilts  

Gloucester  

. Kingswood. 

Wilts  

Gloucester  ...  . 

. Poulton. 

Wilts  

Berks  

. Hinton. 

Wilts  

Berks  

. Graisley. 

Wilts  

Berks  

Worcester 

Gloucester  

. Iccomb. 

Worcester 

Gloucester  

. Evenload. 

AVorcester 

Gloucester  

. Cutsdean. 

Worcester  ... 

Gloucester  

Blockley. 

AVorcester  ... 

Hereford  

Edwin  Loach. 

AVorcester 

Oxford 

Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough 

C.  F.  S 

r anbury. 
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A Hieroglyphic  Bible  (G*'’  S.  iii.  228). — Mr. 
Bingham’s  little  book  is  the  thirteenth  edition  of 
A Curious  Hieroglyphic  Bible ; or,  Select  Passages 
in  the  Old  and  Neiv  Testaments,  &c.,  1796.  The 
cuts  were  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick  for  T. 
Hodgson,  who  printed  the  work  in  1783,  and  it 
was  afterwards  assigned  by  his  executors  to  Bas- 
sam.  I do  not  know  that  the  authorship  of  the 
work  has  ever  been  ascertained  ; but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  idea  originated  with  Bewick 
himself.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  early  engravers  on  wood  is  proved  by 
the  character  of  many  of  his  early  tail-pieces, 
closely  copied  from  Virgil  Solis,  and  other  con- 
tinental masters.  He  may  have  seen  the“ii'i6ro 

di  M.  Giov.  Battista  Palatino Con  un  breve  et 

util  Discorso  de  le  Cifre.  Roma,  per  Valerio 
Dorico,  1561,”  wherein  are  two  specimens  of 
“ Sonetti  figurati,”  a species  of  riddle-writing 
which  is  unquestionably  the  original  of  the  Hiero- 
glyphic Bible.  The  curious  in  such  matters  are 
referred  to  Hugo’s  Bewick  Collector,  Jackson  and 
Chatto’s  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  John  Gray 
Bell’s  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  and 
John  Betvick,  &c.  Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

I have  two  copies  of  this  book,  totally  different, 
neither  of  them  dated,  but  evidently  printed 
about  1820.  One,  “ printed  for  Dean  & Munday, 
Threadneedle  Street  ; H.  Mozley,  Derby,”  &c., 
contains  140  pp.  with  a frontispiece,  “ price  one 
shilling  in  boards.”  The  other,  “ printed  for 
S.  Carvalho,  18,  West  Place,  Nelson  Street,  City 
Road,  London,”  contains  only  forty  pages.  The 
one  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  other,  but  totally 
different.  The  woodcuts  (unlike  those  in  Mr. 
Bingham’s  copy)  are  very  badly  executed  ; they 
are  about  as  bad  as  can  be.  The  style  of  the 
books  is  quite  of  the  chap-book  order.  There  is  a 
preface  to  the  larger  one,  which  commences  in 
this  way  : “The  object  of  the  following  Work,  is 
to  imprint  on  the  memory  of  Youth,  by  pleasing 
and  striking  images,  the  sacred  and  important 
truths  of  holy  writ.”  When  I went  to  school 
most  of  the  boys  had  them  ; they  were  as  common 
as  sixpenny  “ reading-made-easies.”  I have  not 
the  least  doubt  editions  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  old  trade  catalogues  of  Mozley  of  Derby,  and 
that  they  were  very  probably  printed  by  some  of 
the  generations  of  Mozley  at  Gainsborough.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  a descendant  of  these  old 
printers,  Mr.  J.  Mozley  Stark,  bookseller,  of  King 
William  Street,  Strand,  will  be  able  to  give  your 
correspondent  all  the  information  he  desires  about 
them.  I am  surprised  to  hear  these  very  coarse 
and  childish  things  considered  either  “ rare  ” or 
“ curious.”  They  were  certainly  to  be  bought  by 
the  gross  when  I was  young,  and,  I fancy,  might 
be  met  with  even  now  without  much  trouble, 
although  I should  think  the  mistress  of  the 


humblest  village  school  would  to-day  consider 
them  beneath  her  notice.  I happen  to  have  saved 
my  copies,  from  a habit  of  hoarding  such  things. 

I certainly  have  not  “ collected  ” them,  although 
it  may  be  coming  time  to  do  so  if  they  are  getting 
as  rapidly  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  as 
your  correspondent  appears  to  think.  R.  R. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire, 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Bingham’s 
query  regarding  the  authorship  of  this  really 
curious  and  now  very  scarce  book,  yet  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  that  I have  a most  perfect  copy, 
with  a frontispiece  of  the  expulsion  from  the 
Garden.  It  is  illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundred 
engravings  (size,  ]2mo.,  pp.  132),  and  contains  the 
lives  of  the  “ Holy  Evangelists,”  and  a “Life  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour.”  Printed  and  published  at 
Manchester  by  S.  Johnson,  88,  Market  Street, 
1841.  The  spelling  I have  given  of  the  title  of 
the  book  is  correct,  only  add  “ A New.”  This, 

I think,  points  to  this  book  being  either  a revise 
or  a reprint  of  a former  edition.  The  preface, 
however,  does  not  mention  this.  Mr.  Bingham 
may  see  my  copy,  but  I never  lend  scarce  volumes. 

J.  Jeremiah. 

Keswick  House,  Quadrant  Eoad,  Canonbury,  N. 

The  Surname  Niven  or  Nevin  (6^’’  S.  iii.  127). 
— It  is  asked.  What  is  the  derivation  of  this  namel 
In  Scotland,  we  have  it  in  the  form  of  Niven  ; in 
Ireland,  it  is  Nevin  and  Nevins.  I do  not  agree 
with  the  pagan  origin  that  is  suggested  ; and  the 
idea  that  it  is  from  a word  where  dh  occurs  in  the 
middle  cannot  be  correct,  as  the  v is  not  accounted 
for.  When  Christianity  was  first  introduced, 
perhaps  a name  was  given  to  its  teachers.  Niven 
may  be  from  the  Gaelic  naomh,  holy,  and  duine, 
a man.  Mh  sounds  nearly  like  v.  In  duine,  the 
d aspirated  or  followed  by  h becomes  silent  ; it 
has  to  be  aspirated  having  the  adjective  before  it. 
Naomh-dhuine,  or  Naomh-uine,  sounds  like 
Niven.  This  explanation  is  offered  only  as  a 
guess,  but  till  I see  a better  I shall  believe  it  to 
be  the  correct  one.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  ten  or  twenty 
persons  at  about  the  same  time  might  have  had 
this  name  given  them  ; their  descendants,  though 
bearing  the  same  name,  would  not  be  related  to 
each  other.  Thomas  Stratton. 

A Square  Head  (6^**  S.  iii.  108). — “ A good 
square  head  on  his  shoulders  ” is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  expression,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
England.  I have  several  times  heard  it  used  by 
commercial  men  when  speaking  of  a man’s  business 
capacity.  I should  like,  however,  to  ask  a ques- 
tion about  the  French  phrase  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lynn,  “avoir  la  tete  carr6e.” 

The  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic  Frangaise 
(1835)  and  M.  Littr4  assign  to  it  the  meaning 
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given  by  Mr.  Lynn.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I 
have  heard  it  used  it  has  signified  that  the  person 
spoken  of  was  a very  obstinate,  indeed  a pig- 
headed, fellow.  This  is  also  the  meaning  given  by 
Larousse  and  Bellows.  Which  is  the  more  usual 
signification  ? M.  Lorddan-Larchey  in  his  Dic- 
tionnaire  d’ Argot  has  the  following,  “ Tete 
Carr4e ; Tete  de  Choucroute  : Allemand,”  and 
quotes,  “‘On  ne  rdsiste  pas  k tant  d’attraits.  La 
tete  du  baron,  une  tete  carr^e  pourtant,  tourne  ’ 
(E.  Villars).”  R.  S. 

Birkenhead. 

Tete  mrrie  is  a common  expression  in  France. 
Littre  defines  it  thus  ; — “ Homme  d’un  jiigement 
juste  et  solide,  ou  d’un  caract^re  opiniatre”  (edition 
of  1863,  p.  493).  Popularly  it  is  often  applied  by 
the  French  to  the  character  of  the  Germans. 

Hrnry  Lennarie. 

Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

The  expression  is  not  quite  unknown  here  in 
Gloucestershire,  for  only  the  other  day,  while  talk- 
ing to  a farm-labourer,  he  remarked  that  the 
vicar  was  “square-headed,”  by  which  he  intended 
to  imply  that  the  vicar  was  a smart  man  of  busi- 
ness. John  Ridd. 

There  is  somewhere  in  print,  though  I cannot 
at  this  minute  give  the  reference,  an  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  phrase  by  “ the  Duke.”  He  used 
to  say,  “ Mine ’s  a square  head.  I know  it  is, 
because  Chantrey  told  me  so.”  Chantrey  evidently 
must  have  thought  squareness  a good  point  in  a 
head,  and  “the  Duke”  accepted  the  epithet  as 
complimentary.  Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

I have  often  in  Yorkshire  heard  the  remark, 
“ He  has  got  his  head  set  square  on  his  shoulders,” 
meaning  that  the  person  spoken  about  had  got  the 
full  use  of  his  wits.  Ou  the  contrary,  one  that  is 
somewhat  deficient  in  ordinary  intelligence  is  said 
to  be  “ not  quite  square.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a variation  of 
square,  as  level,  and  an  intelligent  man  is  said  to 
be  “ level  headed.”  The  qualifying  term  “ square” 
is  often  employed  as  indicating  a good  quality — as 
“ a square  meal.”  It  also  means  honest,  free  from 
trickery — as  at  cards  a player  will  say,  “ Give  us  a 
square  deal.”  Masonry,  especially  iu  the  west, 
has  given  “ square  ” a certain  significance. 

B.  P. 

New  York. 

The  Bonython  Flagon  : Bonython  of 
Bonython,  in  Cornwall  (e***  S.  i.  294,  345 ; ii. 
108,  138,  157,  236).  — Carew,  the  old  Cornish 
historian,  is  not  always  the  clearest  of  writers,  and 
this  fact  fully  accounts  for  an  inaccurate  state- 


ment made  by  Mr.  John  Langdon  Bonython  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  6‘»  S.  ii.  108. 

In  this  letter  it  is  stated  that  a daughter  of  the 
house  of  Bonython  was  the  mother  of  Sir  William 
Godolphin.  A reference  to  the  Heralds’  Visitation 
of  Cormoall  in  1620  shows  that  Catherine  Bony- 
thon, the  daughter  of  Edmond  Bonython,  was  the 
mother  of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Godolphin,  who  have 
played  so  important  a part  in  the  political  history 
of  this  country.  Respecting  Sir  Francis  Godol- 
phin, Carew,  in  his  quaint  yet  happy  manner,  has 
much  to  say.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  find 
room  for  the  appended  extract,  which  in  your 
pages  would  be  read  by  many  who  would  never 
see  it  in  the  original  ; it  relates  to  the  defence  of 
Penzance  by  Sir  Francis  when  the  Spaniards 
attempted  to  land  there  in  1595.  I may  add  that 
the  Heralds’  Visitation  for  1620,  as  published  by 
the  Harleian  Society,  contains  the  fac-simile  of 
the  signature  of  John  Bonython. 

The  following  is  the  extract,  taken  from  the 
edition  of  Carew  published  in  1811 

“ The  23rJ  of  July,  1595,  soon  after  the  sun  was  risen, 
and  had  chased  a fog,  which  before  kept  the  sea  out  of 
sight,  four  gallieg  of  tlie  enemy  presented  themselves 
upon  the  coast,  over  against  Mousehole,  and  there  in  a 
fair  bay  landed  about  two  hundred  men,  pikes  and  shot, 
who  forthwith  sent  their  forlorne  liope,  consisting  of 
their  basest  people,  unto  the  stiasrgled  houses  of  the 
country,  about  half  a mile  compass  or  more,  by  whom 
were  burned  not  only  the  houses  they  went  by,  but  alga 
the  parish  church  of  Paul,  the  force  of  the  fire  being 
such  as  it  utterly  ruined  all  the  great  stone  pillars  there- 
of. Others  of  them  in  that  time  burned  that  fisher  town 
Mousehole  ; the  rest  marched  as  a guard  for  defence  of 
these  firers.  The  inhabitants,  being  feared  with  the 
Spaniards  landing  and  burning,  fleil  from  their  dwellings, 
and,  very  meanly  weaponed,  met  with  Sir  Francis  Godol- 
phin on  a green  on  the  west  aide  of  Penzance,  who  that 
forenoon  coming  from  his  house,  for  pacifying  some  con- 
troversies in  those  western  parts,  and  from  the  hills 
espying  the  fires  in  that  town,  church,  and  houses, 
hastened  thither  : who  forthwith  sent  to  ail  the  captains 
of  those  parts  for  their  speedy  repair  with  their  com- 
panies, and  also  sent  by  post  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins  (then  at  Plymouth  with  a fleet  bound 
for  the  Indies)  advertisement  of  the  arrival  of  these  four 
gallies  and  of  their  burnings,  advising  them  to  look  to 
themselves,  if  there  were  any  greater  fleet  of  the  enemy’s 
at  sea,  and  to  send  west  with  all  haste  what  succours 
by  sea  or  land  they  could  spare.  Then  Sir  Francis 
Godolphin  advised  that  weak  assembly  to  retire  into 
Penzance,  and  to  prepare  it  for  defence,  until  the  coming 
of  the  country  forces  that  he  had  sent  for.  But  they 
finding  themselves  in  number  something  above  a 
hundred,  wherein  were  about  thirty  or  forty  shot,  though 
scarce  one  third  of  them  were  serviceable,  insisted  to 
march  against  the  enemies  to  repel  them  from  farther 
spoils  of  their  houses. 

“ But  while  they  were  marching  towards  them  the 
Spaniards  returned  aboard  their  gallies,  and  presently 
removed  them  farther  into  the  bay,  where  they  anchored 
again  before  and  near  a lesser  fiohing  town  called 
Newlyn. 

“ There  again  with  all  speed  they  landed,  and  embattled 
in  the  slope  of  a hill,  about  four  hundred  pikes  and  shot, 
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sending  about  two  ranks  of  soldiers,  three  in  a rank,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  discover  \vii.»t  forces  or  ambushes 
of  the  country  miglit  lie  in  view;  who  espying  none  hut 
those  who  were  returned  with  Sir  Francis  Godolphin 
from  their  forementioned  fruitless  march,  gave  notice 
tliereof  to  their  embattled  company,  whereupon  they 
forthwith  marched  towards  Penzance. 

“Upon  their  moving  Sir  Francis  Godolphin  moved 
also,  to  enter  Penzance  before  them  ; and  as  soon  as  that 
weak  number  were  entered  into  the  open  green,  being 
of  three  quarters  of  a mile  of  length,  tlie  gallies  ceased 
not  to  ply  them  all  that  way  with  their  ordnance  fiom 
their  prows  as  busily  as  they  could ; of  which  shot, 
though  none  were  hurt,  hut  only  a constable  unhorsed 
without  any  harm,  saving  the  show  on  his  doublet  of  the 
bullets  sliding  by  his  back,  yet  many  in  fearful  manner, 
some  fell  Hat  to  the  ground,  and  others  ran  away. 

“ Sir  Francis  sent  after  those  that  were  entered  Pen- 
zance before  him,  that  they  should  make  their  stand  at 
the  market-place,  himself  staying  hindmost  to  observe 
the  enemy’s  order,  and  which  way  they  would  make 
their  approach ; which  done  he  found  at  the  said 
market-place  hut  only  two  resolute  shot,  who  stood  at 
his  command,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  others  that 
followed  him,  most  of  them  his  own  servants  ; the  rest, 
surprised  with  fear,  fled,  whom  neither  with  his  per- 
suasions nor  threatening  with  his  rapier  drawn  he  could 
recall. 

“ Finding  himself  thus  abandoned,  and  the  enemy 
cntereii  the  town  in  three  parts,  he  was  then  forced 
to  depart,  the  enemies  beginning  their  fire  some  houses 
behind  him.  The  town  thus  fired,  as  also  the  foremen- 
tioned little  fisher  town  Newlyn,  they  returned  again  to 
their  gallies. 

“ By  this  time,  towards  the  evening,  the  Cornish 
forces,  increased  in  number  and  amended  in  heart, 
encamped  themselves  on  the  green,  near  to  the  town  of 
Markesew  and  S.  Michael’s  Mount,  for  defence  thereof, 
and  there  spent  out  the  night.  The  next  day  the  enemy 
made  show  to  land  again  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  but 
seeing  the  people,  though  few  in  number,  yet  resolute 
to  resist,  they  desisted  from  their  enterprise ; and  be- 
sides, liriding  themselves  annoyed  by  the  shooting  of 
bullets  and  arrows  into  their  gallies  where  they  rode  at 
anchor,  they  were  forced  to  remove  them  farther  off.” 

Carew  goes  on  to  narrate  that  soon  after,  viz., 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  assistance 
arrived : — 

“ But  within  one  hour  after  the  arrival  of  these 
captains  the  wind,  which  was  until  then  strong  at  south- 
east, with  mist  and  rain,  to  have  impeached  the  gallies’ 
return,  suddenly  changed  into  the  north-west,  with  veiy 
fair  and  clear  weather,  as  if  God  had  a purpose  - to  pre- 
serve these  his  rods  for  a longer  time.  'The  wind  no 
sooner  came  good,  but  away  pack  the  gallies  with  all  the 
haste  they  could.” 

Fred.  C.  Hill,  B.A. 

Dover  College. 

“ As  TRUE  AS  THE  DEIL’s  IN  DUELIN  CITY  ” 
S.  ii.  309). — I think  the  best  explanation  of 
the  quotation  is  given  in  a note  to  an  article  in 
the  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  No.  5,  March,  1852, 
being  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  streets 
of  Dublin  by  Richard  Starratt,  Esq.,  A.M.,  T.C.D., 
(J.  T.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  on 
Ireland).  These  articles  were  afterwards  re- 
published in  three  volumes,  now  very  scarce. 
The  note  is  as  follows  : — 


“ The  iron  gate  of  the  passage  through  which  the 
judges  entered  the  ohl  Four  Courts  of  Dublin  stood 
about  ten  yards  from  the  present  west  corner  of  Fish- 
amhle  Street,  in  Skinner's  How,  now  called  Christ 
Church  Place.  The  widening  of  the  uppei-  part  of  the 
west  side  of  Fishamhle  Street,  and  the  adjacent  altera- 
tions, totally  obliterated  tl.is  passage,  which  was  known 
as  ‘ Hell.’  The  following  description  of  it  appeared  in  a 
Dublin  periodical  twenty  [now  fifty]  years  ago- 

“ ‘ I remember,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  down 
Parliament  Street,  going,  in  my  youth,  straightforward 
under  the  Exchange  and  up  Cork  Hill,  to  the  old  Four 
Courts,  adjoining  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  I remember 
what  an  immense  crowd  of  cars,  carriages,  noddies,  and 
sedan  chairs  beset  our  way  as  we  struggled  on  between 
Latouche’s  and  Gleadowe’s  Banks  in  Castle  Street.  What 
a labour  it  was  to  urge  on  our  way  through  Skinner’s 
Row.  I remember  looking  up  to  the  old  cagework 
wooden  house  [culled  the  “ London  Tavern,”  burnt 
in  1729],  that  stood  at  the  corner  of  Castle  Street 
and  Werburgh  Street,  and  wondering  why,  as  it  over- 
hung so  much,  it  did  not  fall  down.  And  then  turning 
down  Fishamhle  Street  and  approaching  the  Four 
Courts  that  then  existed,  through  what  properly  was 
denominated  Christ  Church  Yard,  but  which  popularly 
was  called  “Hell.”  This  was  certainly  a very  profane 
and  unseemly  sobriquet  to  give  to  a place  that  adjoined 
a cathedral,  whose  name  was  Christ  Church  ; and  my 
young  mind  when  I first  entered  there  was  struck  with 
its  unseemliness.  Yes;  and  more  especially  when  over  the 
arched  entrance  there  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  very 
image  of  the  devil,  carved  in  oak,  and  not  unlike  one  of 
those  hideous  black  figures  that  are  still  in  Thomas  Street, 
hung  over  tobacconists’  doors.  This  locale  of  “ Hell,” 
and  this  representation  of  his  satan'c  majesty,  were 
famous  in  those  days  even  beyond  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
1 remember  well,  on  returning  to  my  native  town  after 
my  first  visit  to  Dublin,  being  asked  by  all  my  play- 
fellows had  I been  in  Hell,  and  had  I seen  the  devil.  Its 
fame  even  reached  Scotland,  and  Burns  the  poet,  in  his 
story  of  Death  and  Dr,  Ilornhoolc,  alludes  to  it  when  he 
says,  “ But  this,”  &c.  As  Hell  has  not  now  any  local 
habitation  in  our  city,  neither  has  the  devil.  But  I can 
assure  you,  reader,  that  there  are  relics  preserved  of  this 
very  statue  to  this  day.  Some  of  it  was  made  into 
much  esteemed  snuff-boxes  ; and  I am  told  there  is  one 
antiquarian  in  our  city,  who  possesses  the  head  and 
horns,  and  who  prizes  the  relics  as  the  most  valuable  in 
his  museum.  At  any  rate  Hell  to  me  in  those  days  was 
a most  attractive  place,  and  often  did  I go  thither,  for 
the  yard  was  full  of  shops  where  toys,  and  fireworks, 
and  kites,  and  all  the  playthings  that  engage  the  youthful 
fancy  were  exposed  for  sale.  But  Hell  was  not  only 
attractive  to  little  boys,  but  also  to  bearded  men ; for 
here  wei’e  comfortable  lodgings  for  single  men,  and  I 
remember  reading  in  a journal  of  the  day  an  advertise- 
ment intimating  that  there  were  “To  be  let  furnished 
apartments  in  Hell. — N.B.  They  are  well  suited  to  a 
lawyer.”  ’ 

“ Here  were  also  sundry  taverns  and  snuggeries 
where  the  counsellor  would  cosher  with  the  attorney — 
where  the  prebendary  and  the  canon  of  the  cathedral 
could  meet  and  make  merry.  Here  the  old  stagers,  the 
seniors  of  the  Currans,  the  Yelvertons,  and  the  Bully 
Egans  would  enjoy  the  concomitants  of  good  fellowship. 
There  Prime  Seijeant  Malone,  dark  Phil  Tisdall,  and 
prior  still  to  them  the  noted  Sir  Toby  Butler,  cracked 
their  jokes  and  their  marrow-bones,  toasted  away  claret 
and  tossed  repartee  until  they  died,  as  other  men  die  and 
are  forgotten.” — See  Speed’s  Map  of  Dublin,  1610,  for 
locality. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  the  same  place  in  The 
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Early  Life  of  P.  Pi.  Shelley,  by  McCarthy,  pub- 
lished by  Chalto  & Windm.  M.  D’Orey. 

Berkeley  Roail,  Dublin. 

A Conundrum  Wan  ted  (G*''  S.  iii.  149). — I have 
heard  the  conundruiii  in  tlie  following  form,  but 
am  not  sure  whether  it  be  the  whole  of  it,  or  if 
quite  correct  : — 

“ There  w.ia  a man,  in  days  of  yore, 

IVlio  liveii  where  no  man  lived  before, 

And  ne’er  will  live  anain. 

The  door  was  made  without  a board, 

And  0|)ened  of  its  own  accord 
'To  let  this  gentleman  in.” 

Answer,  “ Jonah.”  E.  H. 

Power  of  Si.eeping  at  Wirt,  (G^’'  S.  iii.  27). — 
I do  not  see  anything  very  remarkable  in  what 
E.  M.  G.  records  of  Napoleon.  My  father  did 
the  same  thing  every  day  of  his  life,  as  long  as  I 
knew  him.  He  generally  slept  four  hours  and  a 
half  at  night,  from  1.30  a.m.  to  6 a.m.,  and  half 
an  hour  in  the  course  of  the  day  when  it  was  most 
convenient  to  him.*  He  used  simply  to  sit  down 
in  an  easy-chair,  order  himself  to  be  called  in  half 
, an  hour,  and  go  off  at  once  into  a very  sound 
sleep.  I,  myself,  have  the  same  faculty,  but  in  a 
less  marked  degree.  When  I am  in  good  health 
1 can,  without  feeling  in  the  least  degree  sleepy, 

, lay  my  head  back  in  a chair,  or  elsewhere,  and  go 
i to  sleep  directly.  I go  up  most  days  from  Sydeu- 
I ham  Hill  to  Ludgate  Hill  by  the  London,  Chatham 
; and  Dover  main-line,  and  I frequently  go  to  sleep 
1 as  the  train  is  entering  upon  the  bridge  at  Black- 
; friars,  and  wake  up  again,  after  having  had  a good 
j dream,  before  it  has  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
' water.  No  doubt  many  people  have  this  power  of 
sleeping  at  will.  E.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

The  Bell.s  of  King’s  College,  Old  Aber- 
deen (6***  S.  ii.  347). — I have  found  the  following 
I note  in  the  accounts  of  King’s  College,  showing 
j the  sale  of  four  apparently  large  bells  to  John 
( Leith,  a well-known  metal  dealer,  coppersmith, 
&c.,  in  Aberdeen.  I fear  Leith’s  books  cannot  be 
traced  now,  to  know  if  he  resold  or  melted  these 
' venerable  bells— probably  they  went  to  pot  ; — 

“ Excerpt  from  BJilis  Account.  Crop  1800. — Received 
the  price  of  four  Bells  sold  to  John  Leith,  weighing 
5,566  lb.  at  9id.  per  lb.  Dutch  weight,  after  deducting 
allowances  for  taking  them  down,  for  iron  work,  weigh- 
ing, &c.,  208L” 

j I should  be  glad  to  know  what  Dutch  weight  is. 

SCOTUS. 

Heraldic  (G***  S.  iii.  8). — The  following  is  from 
I Edmondson’s  Heraldry  : — “ Purpure,  on  a fesse  or, 

* He  used  laughingly  to  say  that  he  looked  upon  sleep 
j as  a tax,  and  therefore  paid  as  little  of  it  as  he  could. 

He  used  to  calculate  that  in  his  long  life  (he  lived  to  be 
eighty-two)  he  bad  really  lived  from  five  to  ten  years 

longer  than  most  men  of  the  same  age. 


between  three  horses  courant  ar.,  as  many  hurts. 
Bushe.”  This  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same 
as  the  arms  described  on  the  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence. The  other  arms  I cannot  find  in  Edmond- 
son. B.  F.  Scarlett. 

Cambridge  M.P.s  (6«'  S.  iii.  88).— Henry 
Mowtiowe  (“  Dockter  Mowltellowe  ” in  Alderman 
Metcalfe’s  Diary)  was  actively  engaged  in  1611 
in  raising  money  for  the  casting  of  a peal  of  five 
bells  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-the-Great,  Cam- 
bridge. Christopher  Hodson,  gentleman,  had  a 
lease  granted  to  him  by  the  Corporation  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1589.  I think  it  very  probable  that  he 
may  be  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  of 
Chri.stopher  Hodson,  the  well-known  bell-founder 
of  London.  The  town  treasurers  in  1593  paid 
him  “ for  his  fee  of  the  parliament,  after  ij“  by  the 
daye,  v*'  xij®,”  Mr.  Goldisborowe  receiving  for  the 
same  service  v'h  Mr.  Goldsborough,  Mr.  Wallis, 
and  their  households  were  in  constant  disputes 
with  the  university  authorities.  See  Cooper’s 
Annals  of  Cambridge,  ii.  pp.  550,  &c. 

J.  J.  E. 

Female  Soldiers  and  Sailors  (G'**  S.  iii. 
144). — To  the  lists  of  Amazons  already  given  in 
“N.  & Q.”  should  be  added  an  example  from  a 
very  different  source — the  Mahrattas.  The  story 
of  a girl,  by  name  Juruor  Singh,  who  served  in 
the  Mahratta  army  for  two  or  three  years,  from  the 
generous  motive  of  procuring  money  to  release  her 
brother  from  imprisonment,  is  told  in  Broughton’s 
Letters  loritten  in  a Mahratta  Camp,  and  men- 
tioned by  Sydney  Smith  in  his  review  of  that 
book  in  the  Edinburgh  (1813). 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Lampadius  (G^**  S.  iii.  148). — There  are  accounts 
of  Wilhelm  August  Lampadius — or,  as  it  is  some- 
times written,  Lampaduis — in  Michaud’s  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle  and  Didot’s  Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Universelle. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Verses  in  Fantastic  Forms  (G'*'  S.  iii.  146). 
—In  a little  volume  entitled  “Sylvie  quas  vario 
Carminum  genere  primani  Scholastic!  Collegii 
Dolani  S.J.,  in  publica  totius  civitatis  gratula- 
tione,  Isetitiaque  ex  tempore  obtulerunt,”  printed 
at  Dole  in  1592,  in  quarto,  Mr.  E.  Marshall  will 
find  verses  in  Greek  and  Latin  representing  wings, 
altars,  spectacles,  circles,  angles,  triangles,  &c. 
These  are  all  written  by  students  at  the  College  of 
Dole  in  praise  of  M.  de  Vergy,  Count  of  Cham- 
plite  and  Governor  of  Franche-Comt4.  In  the 
book  of  Philomneste,  to  which  I previously  drew 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Marshall,  there  is  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  trifles  of  this  sort.  If  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  volume  I shall  be  happy 
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to  show  it  him.  I suppose  Mr.  Marshall  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Fmiegyriciis  Dictus  Constan- 
tino Augvsto  of  Publius  Optatianus  Porphyrias, 
Augustre  Vindelicor.,  1595,  iu  folio.  In  this, 
among  other  objects,  there  are  a syrinx  and  an 
organ  in  verses  of  this  description. 

Joseph  Knight. 

Mnemonic  Lines  (6*'*  S.  iii.  86).— The  lines 
referred  to  by  M.A.Oxon.  were,  I believe,  the 
invention  of  an  undergraduate  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  some  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago. 

I remember  their  announcement  at  a conclave  of 
undergraduates  who  were  soon  to  “come  under  the 
plough,”  and  were  cross-examining  each  other  as 
to  their  respective  progress  in  divinity.  The 
lines  then  took  the  form  of  two  hexameters,  thus : 

“ EOm,  Cor,  Cor,  Gal,  Ephe,  Phil,  Col,  Theas,  Thessale, 
Tiin,  Tim, 

Tit,  Phil,  Hebrew,  Jac,  Pet,  Pet,  John  (triple),  JuJe, 
Eevelation.” 

There  were  many  aids  to  memory  in  vogue  at  the 
same  time — many  better  forgotten.  An  amusing 
one,  however,  was  the  genealogy  of  Abraham, 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  very  necessary  to 
have  at  one’s  fingers’  ends.  It  ran  thus  : — 

“ Shem,  Arphaxed,  Salah, 

Eber,  Peleg,  lieu, 

Serug,  Nahor,  Terab, 

Tooral  looral  loo”  (=.\braham). 

I write  from  memory,  but  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  fails  to  blot  out  the  patriarch’s  lineage. 

IIic  ET  Ubique. 

“As  Black  as  Newgate  Knocker”  (6‘''  S. 
iii.  248). — This  expression  was  used  by  a fly- 
driver  from  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon.  He 
was  driving  a friend  of  mine  on  a very  dark 
stormy  night,  and  being  unable  to  see  his  way,  he 
exclaimed,  “It  is  as  black  as  Newgate  knocker.” 
Never  having  heard  the  expression  before,  I made 
a note  of  it.  G.  L.  G. 

Titsoy  Place,  Surrey. 

[Mr.  Rule  writes  : — “ Newgate  bnocl^er,  in  Hotten’s 
Slang  Did.,  is  said  to  be  ‘ the  term  given  to  the  lock  of 
hair  which  costermongers  and  thieves  usually  twist  back 
towards  the  ear.  The  shape  is  supposed  to  resemble  the 
knocker  on  the  prisoners’  door  at  Newgate— a resem- 
blance that  carries  a rather  unpleasant  suggestion  to  the 
wearer.”] 

“ Pall  Mall  ” (6^'’  S.  iii.  280). — I hope  I may 
be  pardoned  for  seeking  to  get  to  the  root  of  this 
word.  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  the  history  of  the  game  of  pall  mall  {Antiquary 
for  April,  1881),  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  or  words.  I find  pall  (pronounced  pawl) 
means  (Webster)  a pole  or  stake,  and  mall  (pron. 
mawl)  means  an  instrument  for  driving  anything 
with  force  ; and  second,  the  place  where  they 
played  with  malls  and  balls.  Is,  then,  pall  the 
pole  or  handle  of  the  mall,  and  palemaille  the 
instrument  with  which  the  ball  was  driven  ? Lan- 


thier,  I see,  speaks  of  “Le  jeu  de  mail,”  omitting 
pale,  ox  p>aU.  Hic  et  Ubique. 

“Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters”  (6^** 
S.  iii.  69,  252). — Hardouin,  Brotier,  and  Alex- 
andre* thought  the  result  of  Franklin’s  well- 
known  experiments  to  be  much  exaggerated,  nor 
have  such  experiments  been  always  attended  with 
success.  A commission  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
the  Pays  Bas,  in  1844,  tested  this  property  in  oil 
upon  a portion  of  the  North  Sea,  when  several 
gallons  were  poured  upon  the  restless  waves  with- 
out diminishing  their  motion  ; indeed,  the  phrase 
of  “ Pouring  oil  to  still  angry  waves  ” was  stated 
by  the  Commission  to  be  only  a poetical  embellish- 
ment. On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Horsford,  by 
emptying  a vial  of  oil  upon  the  sea  in  a stiff  breeze, 
smoothed  the  surface,  and  Commodore  Wilkes, 
in  a violent  storm  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
witnessed  the  same  effects  from  oil  leaking  out  of  a 
whale-ship.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

“Love”  as  applied  to  Scoring  (4^'^  S.  xii. 
268  ; 6‘‘'  S.  iii.  276). — Your  correspondent  should 
consult  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Philology 
(vol.  V.  No.  10),  by  Mr.  Magmissou,  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  article  is  headed  “ Love  Amor,  Love 
Nought.”  Mr.  Magmisson  contends  that  these 
are  two  distinct  words  ; “ love,”  as  used  in  scoring, 
being  cognate  with  an  Icelandic  word  lyf  (whit). 

b.  C.  T. 

I do  not  think  the  origin  of  this  expression  lies 
very  deep.  We  all  know  the  meaning  of  “labour 
of  love,”  “ to  play  for  love,”  i.e.,  to  play  without 
any  stakes — or  for  nothing — and  so  gradually 
“ love  ” comes  to  mean  “ nothing  so  a love  game 
==game  to  nothing  ; or  ten  love=ten  to  nothing. 

Hic  et  Ubique. 

Arms  on  a Book-plate  (6'^*'  S.  iii.  126,  278). — 
These  arms,  those  of  Peshall  of  Eccleshall,  are  in- 
accurately described,  ante,  p.  126,  as  to  the  charges 
on  the  cantons.  In  Kimber  and  .Tohnson’s  Baronet- 
age, i.  123,  the  coat  is  thus  described  : — 

“ Argent,  a cross  flory  sable ; in  a [dexter]  canton. 
Azure,  a wolfs  head  erased  argent  (being  the  arms  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester);  in  an  Escutcheon  of 
augmentation,  [in  the  centre  of  the  crossl  Argent,  a lion 
rampant  double  tailed,  gules,  and  ducally  crowned,  or. 
[In  a sinister  canton  is  the  red  hand  of  Ulster].” 

B.  W.  G. 

Southampton. 

The  book-plate  described  by  W.  H.  H.  R.  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  of  the  writer  who  chose  to 
style  himself  “ the  Rev.  Sir  J.  Peshall,  Bart.” 
He  died  in  1778,  but  the  Peshall  baronetcy  is  said 
to  have  lain  dormant  since  1712. 

H.  0.  Maxwell  Ltte. 

* See  their  observation  on  Plin.  iU.  11. , lib.  ii.  cap.  ciii. 
ad  fin.,  Lemaire,  i.  450-1. 
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“Pudding  and  tame”  (6‘*'  S.  i.  417  ; ii.  .55, 
277  ; iii.  118). — The  version  of  this  used  in  Nor- 
folk differs  in  the  second  line,  which  is  “Pudden 
and  crame,”  fcr  cream.  Now  crame  in  a very 
iuvenile  tongue  would  be  lisped  tame. 

G.  A.  0. 

Mb.  Gladstone’s  Latin  Eendering  of  the 
Hymn  “Rock  of  Ages,”  &c.  (6^**  S.  ii.  346;  iii. 
16,  58,  257). — Surely,  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
J.  E.  E.,  ante,  p.  257,  from  Juvenal  (vii.  115), 
pallidus  can  only  be  the  nominative  pure  and 
simple.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Nicholas  Ball  (6‘*’  S.  ii.  468  ; iii.  73).— I am 
obliged  for  Mr.  Walford’s  reference  to  Judge 
Ball,  with  whose  history  I am  pretty  well 
acquainted,  and  who  is  not  the  person  I am  in 
quest  of.  Let  me  add  to  my  former  inquiry  that 
my  Nicholas  Ball  (born  circa  1787)  was  educated 
at  “ some  public  institution  ” in  or  near  London, 
and  was  afterwards  at  one  of  the  universities,  not 
Dublin.  Perhaps  some  kind  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  assist  me. 

II.  B. 

Sir  Charles  Napier’s  “Peccavi”  (6‘''  S.  iii. 
266). — Is  A.  C.  S.  right  in  attributing  “Peccavi” 
to  Napier  1 The  following  is  what  Punch  had  on 
the  question  : — 

“ Peccavi  ! I ’ve  Scinde,  said  Lord  Ellen  so  proud ; 

Dalliousie,  more  modest,  said  Vovi,  I ’ve  Oude.” 

X.  P.  D. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6*^  S.  iii.  269). — 

Lectures  explanatory  of  the  Dmlesjaroa,  Oxford,  1824, 
was  by  John  David  Macbride,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford.  The  second  edition  appeared  in 
1835,  the  third  in  1818,  the  fourth  in  1854.  Fama. 

These  lectures,  by  Dr.  Macbride,  were  in  1824  printed 
in  one  volume  for  private  distribution,  because  he,  the 
Principal  (a  most  pious  man),  felt  himself  bound  to 
instruct  the  members  of  the  Hall  in  religion,  but  not 
being  in  holy  orders  ho  did  not  like  to  lecture  in 
divinity.  He  therefore  gave  each  member  a copy  of 
his  book.  It  grew  afterwards  into  two  octavo  volumes, 
published  in  1854  by  J.  H.  Parker.  Dr.  Macbride  also 
published  in  1853  a volume  on  the  Thirty  nine 
Articles,  and  another  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
Epistles.  Gibbes  Riqaitd. 


^(^ceHaneauif. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

■evmrium  ad  Usum  Insignis  Ecclesie  Ehoracensis. 

Vol.  I.  (Surtees  Society.) 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Lawley’s  reprint  of  the  York 
Portiforium  of  1493  is  now  lying  before  us  in  all  its 
beauty  of  paper  and  type  and,  let  us  add,  excellence  of 
editing.  It  is,  in  fact,  a collation  of  all  existing  editions, 
but  a reprint  of  one.  Representing  in  text  the  first 
edition,  a Totum  or  All-in-one  Breviary,  the  first  volume 
of  the  reprint  very  aptly  and  conveniently  comprehends 
the  whole  Temporale  or  Sunday  service-course  from  year's 
end  to  year’s  end,  without  break  or  partition,  as  the  two- 


part,  or  winter  and  summer,  editions  are  obliged  to 
divide  it.  This,  followed,  though  not  immediately,  by 
the  famous  York  “ Ordii)atio,”or  “ Rubrica  de  Dominicis,” 
which  will  give  our  readers  a sportive  afternoon  to 
masticate,  master,  and  digest  its  pie,  completes  the 
Sunday  sequence  in  all  that  concerns  the  quire.  This 
follows  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church — as 
being  a holyday  liable  to  fall  on  any  day  of  any  season 
of  the  year— provided  with  its  elaborate  rubric  to  meet 
any  temporal  emergency  that  might  arise,  by  way  of  con- 
currence or  occurrence.  Then  we  have  the  commemo- 
rations of  Blessed  Mary,  of  St.  William,  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul — both  special  York  Minster  commemorations — and 
then  that  of  All  Saints.  And  so  with  the  All  Saints’ 
collect  “Concede”  ends  the  common  prayer  of  the 
season  of  York.  At  col.  727  commences  the  Calendar  for 
the  year,  with  tables,  and  the  Order  of  Benedictions; 
and  then  we  have  the  Psalter  for  the  week,  followed  by 
an  ordinary  of  hymn,  psalm,  and  canticles,  “ Ad  Laudes,” 
among  which  the  reader  will  find  “ Te  Deum,”  a “ can- 
ticle ” of  Matins.  The  “ Letania,”  with  the  “ Suflfragia 
Consueta,”  ends  the  book,  for  a successor  to  which  wa 
are  earnestly,  not  to  say  impatiently,  looking  out. 

But  with  the  Northerns  we  have  no  need  for  im- 
patience. Far  more  tenaces  propositi  than  their  Southern 
brethren,,  they  begin  works  only  to  carry  them  through 
to  completion — witness  their  Missals  of  York  and  Here- 
ford, their  Pontifical  and  Manual  of  York,  others  of 
earlier  date,  and  the  present  most  admirable  under- 
taking, now  on  the  high  road  to  completion ; while  one 
hopeless  fragment  of  a Portiforium,  an  unfinished  Missal, 
and  an  inchoate  Breviary,  are  all  that  the  South  has  to 
show  of  Sarum  ; but  enough  to  prove  the  text  of  the  men 
of  Chichester,  in  the  words  of  David,  that  “promotion” 
Cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor 
yet  from  the  south. 

We  must  not  omit  adding  that  the  introduction, 
pp.  ix-xxi,  is  a perfect  mine  of  bibliographical  wealth 
and  information  on  all  that  concerns  York  Breviary 
texts,  and  it  is  succeeded  by  a device  of  John  Hamman, 
or  Hertzog,  which,  as  the  saying  is,  is  worth  all  the 
money.  The  reader  will  remark  that  the  Sundays  after 
Trinity  in  Sarum  are  reckoned  after  the  octave  of  Pen- 
tecost in  York,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

German,  Life  and  Literature.  In  a Series  of  Biogra- 
phical Studies.  By  A.  H.  Japp,  LL.D.  (.Marshall  Japp 

&Co.) 

Dr.  Japp  is  no  new  adventurer  into  that  somewhat 
thinly-peopled  region  of  the  higher  criticism  in  England. 
He  is,  we  understand,  well  known  to  be  minutely 
familiar  with  more  than  one  attractive  figure  in 
American  letters,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  has,  under 
a pseudonym,  given  us  the  best,  indeed  the  only,  “Life” 
of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  That  he  should  display  the 
wide  and  deep  acquaintance  with  German  writers  and 
German  thought  which  is  manifested  by  this  volume  is, 
if  not  surprising,  at  least  evidence  of  considerable  ver- 
satility. Most  of  the  papers  here  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Westminster,  the  British  Quarterly,  and  other 
periodicals ; but,  as  now  arranged,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  composed  with  a like  impulse 
and  under  the  influence  of  a connecting  idea.  It  was 
his  first  intention.  Dr.  Japp  says  in  his  preface,  to  have 
confined  himself  exclusively  to  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe, 
Tieck,  and  Heine,  as  typical  men  representative  of 
“ the  main  currents  in  modern  German  literature.”  But 
the  development  of  the  scheme  made  necessary  the 
admission  of  Novalis,  Moses  Mendlessohn,  and  Winckel- 
mann  into  the  survey.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we 
should  have  lost  the  admirable  study  of  the  last-named 
author— surely  one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  of 
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strenuous  desire  and  foiled  endeavour  that  have  ever  been 
put  to  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  tide  enlargement  of 
the  group  has  apparently  deprived  us  of  the  essay  on 
Heine— one  which,  in  I)r.  Japp’s  hands,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  possessed  considerable  freshness  and 
novelty,  since  he  is  a fearless  examiner  of  authorities, 
and  is  not  deterred  by  the  magic  of  a name  from  keenly 
criticizing  his  predecessors.  The  article  on  Lessing 
here  printed  attracted  considerable  attention  at  its  first 
appeai'ance  in  the  Westminster,  and  it  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  The  most  remarkable  utterance  in  the 
book  is,  however,  that  on  Goethe,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  author’s  manner  at  its  best.  Most  men 
approach  Goethe  more  or  less  under  bondage  of  the 
hero-worship  of  Carlyle  and  Lewes.  Dr.  Japp  has  fallen 
under  no  such  spell,  and  the  result  is  that  we  get  a far 
clearer  view  of  the  underside  of  Goethe’s  character  than 
we  have  hitherto  been  favoured  with,  and  this  view  is 
indispensable  to  his  just  appraisement.  Of  the  remaining 
studies  in  these  pages  we  cannot  further  speak.  But  we 
may  safely  say  that,  as  an  able  and  thoughtful  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  rich  and  fruitful  literature  of 
Germany,  this  book  cannot  be  neglected  by  those  readers 
who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  candid  and  competent 
teaching. 

Gleanings.  By  Wilfred  B.  AVoollam.  (Cambridge, 

Jones.) 

We  have  read  with  great  interest  this  volume  of  verse  from 
an  undergraduate  pen.  It  is  a graceful  little  selection  of 
poems,  expressing  in  simple  language  pretty  thoughts 
and  moralizings.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  author’s 
strong  point ; and  he  certainly  has  the  gift  of  being 
epigrammatic,  which,  we  think,  is  no  small  praise.  The 
author’s  modest  preface  forms  a pleasing  introduction  to 
his  Gleanings.  lie  says  ; — 

“ There  is  a harvest  of  rich  thoughts  for  reaping  : 

The  reapers  are  the  poet,  seer,  and  sage. 

I cannot  be  a reaper  ; I must  follow. 

And  glean  some  ears  of  the  immortal  grain  ; 

Walk  where  the  great  have  walked  before,  and  stooping 
With  patience  seek  the  fragments  that  remain.” 

To  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  is  the  best  aim  of  a 
young  writer,  and  it  is  an  aim  which  the  present  author 
has  kept  so  steadily  before  him  that  he  may  well  hope 
to  have  gleaned  “ some  ears  of  the  immortal  grain.” 

Messrs.  G.  Wateeston  & Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
done  a good  service  to  lovers  of  old  engravings,  decora- 
tors, and  calligraphists  by  republishing  in  fac-siraile 
Theodore  De  Bry’s  alphabet,  the  Nova  Alphati  Effictio, 
&c.,  according  to  the  quaint  and  strangely  incorrect 
title-page  itself,  edit.  1695,  of  which  original  impressions 
are  of  extreme  rarity  and  costliness.  It  is  one  of  the 
quaintest  examples  of  rococo  design,  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  extreme  beauty  of  execution,  and  memorable  for 
the  conceits  and  freakish  combination  of  the  elements  in 
which  it  abounds.  These  elements  had  their  origins  in 
the  Raphaelesque  arabesques,  which  the  great  painter 
derived  from  late  classic  devices,  and  which  are  here 
embodied  in  a mode  wdiich  marks  the  very  edge  of  the 
boundary  between  rococo  and  baroque  design.  The 
verses  of  the  original,  being  now  unreadable  by  man, 
were,  not  unvi  isely,  omitted. 


Society  for  PHOTooRApniKO  Relics  op  Old  London. 
— The  seventh  year’s  issue  will  consist  of  the  following  ; — 
King’s  Head  Inn  Yard  ; White  Hart  Inn  Yard  ; George 
Inn  Yard;  Queen’s  Head  Inn  Yaid;  Old  Houses  in 
Borough  High  Street,  and  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Dock, 
Southwark ; Old  Houses  in  Bermondsey  Street ; Sion 
College,  London  Wall;  Oxford  Market. 


i!3ottrc^  to  Corrr^ponRrnt^. 

Zanoni. — 1.  We  thought  we  had  already  explained 
that  while  impalement  of  the  wife’s  arms  flows  from  the 
fact  of  marriage,  their  quartering  by  the  descendants, 
male  and  female,  of  such  marriage  is  restricted  to  the 
case  of  heiresses  (in  the  heraldic  sense  of  the  term). 
2.  Grandsons  in  the  male  line  of  a marriage  with  an 
heiress  would,  as  we  have  stated,  carry  the  quartered 
coat  of  the  two  families,  and  that  quartered  coat  would 
be  equally  borne  by  remoter  descendants  in  the  male 
line,  or,  failing  them,  by  the  representative  being  heir 
of  line.  But  the  descendants  of  the  daughter  of  a 
marriage  with  an  heiress  would  not  carry  the  quartered 
coat,  nor  even  the  coat  of  her  paternal  ancestors, 
unless  she  became  heiress  of  line. 

W.  Hamilton. — 1.  Most  probably  due  to  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  demand  arose  for  portraits,  to 
supply  which  the  illustrated  papers  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  able  to  do  more  than  make  use  of  the  latest 
photographs  to  be  had  in  this  country  at  the  moment. 
2.  This  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a matter  of  internal  State 
policy,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the 
State  in  rprestion.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
various  reasons  may  have  combined  to  urge  the  propriety 
of  the  removal.  8.  We  think  it  was  stated  at  the  time 
of  the  second  marriage  that  the  issue  thereof  were  to 
have  precedence  in  the  family  next  after  the  existing 
legitimate  issue.  4.  Too  political  a question  for  discussion 
here.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  such  a measure 
could  anywhere  be  carried  out  without  being  a cause  of 
at  least  temporary  hardship  to  some  portion  of  the 
community,  which  that  portion  is  likely  to  resent. 

C.  F.  H. — This  was  a mode  of  blazon  in  use  by  the 
old  heralds  for  kings  and  sovereign  princes  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  tinctures.  The  coat  you  send  is,  in  fact, 
Gu.,  on  a chief  arg.  two  mullets  sa.,  with  a crescent 
for  difference  ; and  you  will  find  it,  s.v.  ''  Bacon,”  in 
Burke’s  General  Armory,  1878,  with  this  exception,  that 
Sir  Bernard  blazons  the  mullets  as  pierced  sa. 

H.  G.  Grippinhoope. — We  have  heard  a similar 
opinion  expressed  by  some  who  were  present,  but  the 
question  is  not  adapted  for  discussion  in  our  columns. 

G.  F. — The  church  of  St.  Bennet  Fink  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Benedict,  “ and  the  word  Fink  was  added,  be- 
cause the  church  was  founded  by  one  Fink,  being,  as 
Mr,  Stow  says,  new  built  by  Robert  Fink  the  elder  ” 
(A  Neio  View  of  London,  1708,  vol.  i.  p.  149). 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. — Have  you  noticed  the  lists  con- 
stantly recurring  in  the  review  columns  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Register,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  the  Ne^u  York  Genealogical  and  Biogra’phical  Record, 
New  York  City  ] 

J.  R.  Haig. — Many  thanks,  but  the  cutting  does  not 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  family,  or  on  the  question 
recently  mooted. 

Hugh  Owen. — For  the  addition  of  “Van”  to  the 
name  of  “ Tromp,”  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"'“  S.  ix.  330. 

A.  J.  Red  (“Thomas  Hawkins’’). — See  “ N.  k Q.,” 
2-1  S.  X.  279,  397. 

A.  L.  M.  (Oxford). — It  will  appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OP  DR.  JOHNSON. 

The  eight  letters  which  I propose  to  publish  in 

N.  & Q.”  belonged  to  the  late  Rev.  Edmund 
Hector  Shipperdson,  my  father-in-law,  to  whom 
they  descended  from  his  great-grand-uncle,  Mr. 
Edmund  Hector  of  Birmingham.  I have  taken 
pains  to  preserve  the  original  punctuation,  which 
is  certainly  defective.  H.  P. 

No.  I. 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham  (address). 

Dear  Sir, — I was  extremely  pleased  to  find  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  your  old  friend,  who  yet 
recollects  the  evenings  which  we  have  passed 
together  at  Warren’s  and  the  (illegible). As 
Nature,  I suppose  operates  very  uniformly,  I 
believe  you  as  well  as  I are  come  now  to  that  part 
in  which  the  gratifications  and  friendships  of 
younger  years  operate  very  powerfully  on  the 
mind.  Since  we  have  again  renewed  our  ac- 
•quaintance  do  not  let  us  intermit  it  so  long  again. 

The  Books  I think  to  send  you  in  a strong  box 
by  the  carrier,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
remit  the  money  to  my  mother  who  may  give  you 
A receipt  in  my  name. 

* Swan  ? 


I wish,  come  of  wishes  what  will,  that  my  work 
may  please  you,  as  much  as  it  now  and  then 
pleased  me,  for  I did  not  find  dictionary  making 
so  very  unpleasant  as  it  may  be  thought. 

Mr.  Baskevill  called  on  me  here.  I suppose 
you  visit  his  printing  house,  which  will  I think  be 
something  very  considerable. — What  news  of  poor 
Warren?  I have  not  lost  all  my  kindness  for 
him,  for  when  I remember  you  I naturally  remem- 
ber all  our  connexions,  which  are  more  pleasing  to 
me  for  your  sake. 

I am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street. 

Apr.  16,  1755. 

No.  II. 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham  (address). 

Oct'  7,  1755. 

Dear  Sir, — After  a long  intermission  of  our 
correspondence  you  took  some  time  ago  a very 
kind  method  of  informing  me  that  there  was  no 
intermission  of  our  friendship,  yet  I know  not 
why,  after  the  interchange  of  a letter  or  two,  we 
have  fallen  again  into  our  former  silence.  I remem- 
ber that  when  we  were  nearer  each  other  we  were 
more  diligent  in  our  correspondence,  perhaps  only 
because  we  were  both  younger,  and  more  ready  to 
employ  ourselves  in  things  not  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. In  early  life  every  new  action  or  practice  is 
a kind  of  experiment,  which  when  it  has  been 
tried,  one  is  naturally  less  eager  to  try  again. 
Friendship  is  indeed  one  of  those  few  states  of 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  wish  the  continuance 
through  life,  but  the  form  and  exercise  of  friend- 
ship varies,  and  we  grow  to  recollect  (?)  to  show 
kindness  on  important  occasions  without  squan- 
dering our  ardour  in  superfluities  of  empty  civility.'*’ 

It  is  not  in  mere  civility  that  I write  now  to 
you  but  to  inform  you  that  I have  undertaken  a 
new  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  profits 
of  it  are  to  arise  from  a subscription,  I therefore 
solicit  the  interest  of  all  my  friends,  and  believe 
myself  sure  of  yours  without  solicitation.  The 
proposals  and  receipts  may  be  had  from  my 
mother  to  whom  I beg  you  to  send  for  as  many 
as  you  can  dispose  of,  and  to  remit  to  her  money 
which  you  or  your  acquaintances  shall  collect. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  mention  my  undertaking  to  any 
other  friends  that  I may  have  in  your  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  activity  of  a few  solicitors  may  pro- 
duce great  advant.ages  to  me. 

I have  been  thinking  every  month  of  coming 
down  into  the  country,  but  every  month  has 
brought  its  hinderances.  From  that  kind  of 
melancholy  indisposition  which  I had  when  we 
lived  together  at  Birmingham,  I have  never  been 
free,  but  have  always  had  it  operating  against  my 
health  and  my  life  with  more  or  less  violence.  I 

* This  passage  is  very  difficult  to  decipher. 
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hope  however  to  see  all  uiy  friends,  all  that  are 
remaining,  in  no  very  long  time,  and  particularly 
you  whom  I always  think  on  with  great  tender- 
ness. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant 

Sam.  Johnson. 


DATED  BOOK-PLATES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  205.) 

We  now  come  to  “ Herr  Karl  Heinrich  Edler 
vonFodoci,  13  November,  1719.”  Next,'cnRiSTiAN 
KRNST  GRAF  zu  STOLBERG  in  a garter  at  the  top 
of  a truncated  pyramid,  against  which  is  an  ela- 
borate coat  of  arms,  with  many  quarterings,  en- 
closed in  palm  branches.  On  each  side  is  a female 
seated  ; the  one  on  the  right  bears  a crown  ; her 
left  hand  holds  an  olive  branch,  her  right  a sceptre  ; 
the  other,  on  the  left,  holds  the  scales  of  justice  in 
her  right  hand,  in  her  left  a measure  ; 1721  ; size, 
3.^  X 2'^  inches.  The  next  is  a warlike  one,  and 
consists  of  a cannon,  balls,  drums,  and  a barrel, 
with  a man  in  armour  seated  at  the  foot  of  a plinth, 
on  which  are  presented  figures  fighting.  An  order 
hangs  from  a collar  surrounding  a shield  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  on  which  is  a crown,  spears  with  flags 
on  each  side  ; beneath,  ‘‘Ex  Liber,  ser.  Principis 
Cenoman.  Duels  Biblioth.  Coll.  Ang.  Fundatoris 
an.  1729”;  size,  SjxS.j  inches.  The  next  has  a 
bishop’s  mitre,  between  two  croziers,  resting  on  a 
shield  with  four  quarterings  of  monks  and  three- 
stalked  flowers;  above,  “ christophorus  abbas 
Luccensis,”l731;  oval, size,  3 x 2|  inches.  Another, 
of  a common  type,  is  that  of  “D.  Philippi  Dominici 
Beraudi,”  anno  1734  ; size,  5J  x 2|  inches.  The 
next  is  a fine  coat  of  arms  surmounted  by  a crown 
with  elaborate  ornamentation,  and  only  a monogram 
“ J.  A.”  ; motto,  “Sic  proprius  consuluit  otiis”; 
anno  1736  ; size,  3 x 2^),  inches.  Now  comes,  on  a 
garter  above,  lvcanische  bibliothec.  ; below,  a 
crest  of  stags’  horns  upon  a helmet,  beneath  which 
is  a shield  containing  a man  girt  with  a sword, 
holding  a lance  with  flag  in  his  right  hand  ; 1739 ; 
size,  4g  X inches.  The  next  is  “ Ex  Lib.  Vau- 
cresson  de  Cormainville,”  anno  1743.  The  shield 
Has  as  supporters  two  greyhounds  ; in  the  centre 
of  it  a lamb  holds  a cross  with  banner,  a star 
above;  on  the  garter  “Lege  et  Eedde.”  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a coronet ; size,  3|  x 2^ 
inches.  Now  come  the  three  “ Pollings,”  1744, 
two  of  which  I have  mentioned  in  “N.  & Q.,”  6^'' 
S.  ii.  302.  The  following  one  is  curiously  arranged. 
On  the  left  is  a section  of  the  end  of  a bookcase, 
extending  to  the  right  in  a segment  of  a circle. 
Seated  by  this  end  is  a female,  having  a helmet 
with  plumes  on  her  head  and  a caduceus  in  her 
right  hand,  reading  a book  on  a desk  made  of  a 
woman’s  bare  bust  with  hands  like  a beast’s  paws. 
Behind,  on  her  left,  is  .a  coat  of  arms  and  crest, 
and  on  a garter  above  du’ciiambge  b®'*  d’elbhecq  ; 


1757;  size,  2 ■’5x2^5  inches.  The  next  is  quite 
unique  in  idea,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in 
any  that  I have  seen.  It  consists  of  a river  or 
bay,  with  a town  appearing  in  the  centre  on  a 
point  of  land  in  the  background.  On  the  left  are 
seen  a ship  in  full  sail  and  two  boats.  In  the 
foreground,  from  a low  square  building,  rises  a 
sort  of  attenuated  chimney,  from  which  smoke 
issues,  in  front  of  which  are  three  youths  and 
Mercury  with  the  caduceus,  all  engaged  in  landing 
merchandise.  On  the  right  is  a bookcase,  with 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  a deep  cornice,  on 
which  are  three  globes  and  this  inscription  : 
“Fragili  suspenso  quseramus  Stabile  Lucre.” 
Seated  at  a table  by  the  bookcase,  with  pens  and 
ink  on  it,  is  a goddess  with  a book  in  her  left  hand 
and  two  at  her  feet  ; approaching  her,  on  his 
arrival  from  his  voyage,  is  the  merchant.  Beneath 
is  “ SYMBOLUM  BIBLIOTHEC.®:  JOANNIS  BERNARDI 
NACK.  Givis  et  Mercatoris  Francofurtensis.  Dr. 
Osterliinder  Inv.,  De  S*^  Hilaire  del.  et  sc.  1759”; 
size,  X 2rig  inches.  The  following  is  also  like 
no  other  that  I have  seen.  Rather  above  the 
middle  of  the  engraving,  in  the  centre  of  a sun 
with  rays  extending  all  round,  are  C.  A.,  and  im- 
mediately above  an  imperial  crown,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a garter  inscribed  with  nobis  clemens 
AVGVSTVS  siBi  ; beneath,  on  a semicircle  of  dark 
clouds  in  the  centre,  is  a shield  with  a Latin  cross, 
surmounted  by  an  archbishop’s  mitre  ; another 
Latin  cross  is  suspended  below,  with  sword  and 
crozier  crossed  behind.  On  each  side  are  two  shields 
with  coats  of  arms,  each  surmounted  by  a bishop’s 
mitre.  The  whole  is  so  dark  that  it  gives  one  the 
impression  of  deep  mourning.  At  the  bottom, 
“ B.  H.  de  Brockes  S.  R™‘  ac  Rev'"‘  ei.ectoris 
Consil.  inv.  et  sc.  1760”;  size,  4J  x 3,’|.  inches. 
The  last  German  I mention  is  one  of  the  interiors 
so  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  German  book- 
plates, though  slightly  different  from  some.  One 
division  of  the  bookcase  is  appropriated  to  portraits, 
whilst  a naked  youth,  with  a lyre  in  his  hand, 
stands  on  a low  pedestal,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
1763.  Above  is  ex  caroli  ferd.  hommelii 
BIBLIOTHECA  ; size,  3J  X 2|  inches. 

Though  the  above  will  probably  be  more  interest- 
ing to  English  collectors,  as  not  being  so  easy  to 
obtain,  perhaps  the  mention  of  a few  dated  English 
may  not  come  amiss.  The  earliest  I have  is  that 
of  Cary  Coke,  wife  of  Edward  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
Esq.,  1701.  Then  Thomas  Richmond,  alias  Webb, 
of  Rodbourne  Cheney,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Esq., 
1703.  The  next  is,  I fancy,  rare  ; “ His  Excellency 
The  R‘  Hon'’’®  Tho.  Wentworth  Lord  Raby,  Peer 
of  England,  Coll°  of  her  Ma'^'®  Royal  Reg'  of 
Dragoons,  Lieu'  General  of  all  her  Ma'Y*  Forces, 
& her  Ma':®'  Embassador  Extra'^y  to  y®  King  of 
Prussia,  1705”;  size,  4x3  inches.  Now  comes 
“S’"  Thomas  Hanmer  of  Hanmer  in  Com.  Flint 
Baronet,  1707.”  Then  “Edwardus  Rudd  S.T.B. 
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Trin.  Coll.  Cant.  Soc.,  1712.”  The  next  is  that  of 
“Mathew  Skinner  of  Line.  Inn  Esef®,  1716”;  motto, 
“Sis  tibi  Lex.”  The  following  I got  from  Sir  Albert 
Woods,  Garter  : — W.  H.  i3js  Burgo  S'*  Petri 
m.d.ccxx.,  which  is  ingenious  and  elegant,  being 
made  up  of  books  placed  alternately  perpendicularly 
and  horizontally  upon  each  other,  surmounted  by 
a bishop’s  mitre,  with  cross  and  crozier,  from  which 
hangs  a scroll  unrolled  with  the  arms  upon  it  ; 
size,  4 x3if  inches.  The  next  is  that  of  “John 
Percival  Earl  of  Egmount,  1736.”  Then  comes 
“Sam’  Goodford  of  y®  Inner  Temple,  Esq*®,  1737.” 
Next  is  “The  Eight  Honourable  Thomas  Lord 
Trevor,  1738.”  Now  follows  “Hen.  Toye  Bridge- 
man  Esq* §®  of  PRiNCKNASH  Gloucestershire,  1746.” 
Then  another  of  books  built  up,  from  which  a scroll 
unrolled  hangs,  belonging  to  “Philipp  Barton  LL.D. 
iEDiscHRiSTi  CANONictJS,  1755.”  Thenext,awarlike 
one,  has  no  name.  It  consists  of  drums,  cannons, 
balls,  spears,  trumpets,  and  flags,  forming  a ground 
with  framework  for  the  ornamental  shield  with 
helmet,  on  which  is  an  excellent  man’s  face  as  a 
mask.  Above,  a cap  of  maintenance  and  a dove 
with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth  ; beneath, 
“ G.  Haines  Delin.,  W.  H.  Toms  Sculp.,  1752”; 
size,  54  X 4 inches.  Now  comes  one  of  .t,  gulston, 
1768.  Then  a crest  only,  “ E.  Libris  M.  Wall, 
M.B.  Coll.  Nov.  Oxon.  Soc.  1774.”  The  next  is 
the  excellent  one  of  “tanrego  in  the  Coun^  of 
SLIGO.  J.  Taylor  Sculp*  1786.”  Next  “ Scrope 
Berdmore,  S.T.P.  Coll.  Mert.  Custos,  1790.”  Then 
comes  the  Grace  set,  which  with  the  one  above  I ob- 
tained from  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Carson,  of  Dublin,  who, 
I believe,  could  surprise  a good  many  collectors  by 
the  number  and  rarity  of  those  he  has  that  are  dated. 
I wish  he  would  publish  a detailed  account  of 
them.  The  last  I will  speak  of  is  that  of  “ H.  F. 
Bessborough,  published  and  engraved  by  Bar- 
tolozzi  in  1796.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  engraving  in  my  possession.  It  is  described  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  b*"  S.  i.  197.  C.  I.  M.  Z. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

Dominique  Barnabd  Turgot,  Bishop  of  Seez  in 
1717,  was  not  a cardinal.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  a 
bishop’s  hat  for  a cardinal’s,  as  they  are  much 
alike  ; but  whereas  the  latter  is  red  and  has 
fifteen  tassels  at  the  end  of  a cord  on  either  side, 
the  former  should  be  green  and  adorned  with  only 
six  tassels.  An  archbishop  has  ten  tassels  to  his  hat, 
which  is  also  green,  while  the  abbot’s  hat  is  black 
and  has  but  three  tassels.  Gustave  Bouvier. 


THE  HARRISONS  OP  NORFOLK. 

{Continued  from  G"* *  S.  i.  280.) 

Commencing  with  the  Wickhampton  branch, 
the  prefacing  remarks  relative  to  the  Harrisons 
connected  with  Filby  (b***  S.  xi.  451)  equally  apply 
to  this  and  all  other  branches  of  the  family  here- 
inafter mentioned. 


John  Haryson,  entombed  Sept.  21, 1591,  divided 
the  major  part  of  his  lands  and  “housen”  among 
three  kinsmen  of  his  name,  to  wit,  Eduard,  who 
was  united  to  Ellyn  Warnes  at  Halvergate,  June 
27,  1574;  Wilyam,  “an  Ancient  man  buried  in 
the  Chancall,”  March  24,  1659,  with  Margret 
his  wife,  whom  he  outlived  a year  all  but  a week  ; 
and  Thomas,  son  of  Symon  and  Margaret  Harry- 
son  of  Philbye  (see  5"*  S.  xi.  452).  This  Thomas 
married,  Oct.  9,  1597,  Jone,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sciens,*  who  died  1580.  She  was  born  Nov.  4, 
1 573,  and  was  buried  in  her  father’s  grave  March  24, 
1638,  The  said  Thomas  Harryson,  described  as 
“ Senex,”  was  interred  March  30,  1653  : issue, 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely,  Thomas,  born 
March  7,  1597,  buried  May  8,  1598  ; Thomas, 
born  Dec.  14,  1598 ; Doretye,  April  18,  1600  ; 
John,  May  3,  and  buried  June  1,  1602  ; William, 
born  Feb.  12,  1603  (whose  daughter  Ann  was  bap- 
tized Feb.  7,  1629,  his  son  John,  Oct.  27,  1633, 
and  probably  a son  William  elsewhere) ; Richard, 
born  Jah.  20,  and  buried  Jan.  24,  1605  ; Robert, 
born  Jan.  6,  1606;  and  Tabatha,  baptized  Dec.  5, 
1612.  The  last-mentioned  Robert  and  Rachel  his 
wife  had  issue  Thomas,t  Miles,  Anne,  and  Margaret, 
baptized  respectively  Dec.  22,  1633,  Sept.  30,  1636, 
December,  1637,  and  March  22,  1639.  The  last- 
named  William  Harryson  married  Feb.  3,  1662, 
Margaret  Lyndowe, J who  bore  him  Abrie,  baptized 
Nov.  29,  1663,  and  buried  Jan.  24, 1700  ; William, 
John,  and  Thomas,  all  born  and  baptized  21st,  and 
buried  23rd  Sept.,  1665;  John,  baptized  April  18, 
1667  ; Margaret,  Aug.  9,  1668  ; Thomas,  Oct.  16, 
1670,  and  buried  Feb.  5, 1672  ; and  lastly,  Thomas, 
twin  with  Alice,  both  baptized  Feb.  1,  1672  ; she 
was  buried  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 

Proceeding  with  the  Horning  branch,  Jonathan 
Harryson,  who  died  off  the  “ Texall”  on  the  13th, 
but  was  not  buried  till  the  27  th  of  April,  1669,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  survived  him  to  March  6, 
1707,  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  born  as 
follows  ; Susan,  Jan.  20,  1637  ; Jonathan,  Feb.  5, 
1639  ; Elizabeth,  June  19,  1642  (who  was  mar- 
ried Oct.  7,  167’7,  to  Henry  Gay,§  who  died  in 
1688,  leaving  issue) ; Ann,  March  13,  1644,  and 
died  the  last  day  of  that  year  (March  24) ; Ann, 

* Robert  Sciens  and  Ellen  Cooper  married  Jan.  13, 
1571,  and  John,  son  of  Thomas  Scions,  was  born  Sept.  5, 
1575. 

)-  He  was  a “ Marchant  ffysher,”  and  supercargo  of  a 
vessel  called  the  “ Halgraue,”  and  after  a sea  light  in 
whieh  some  of  the  crew  were  “ slayne  ” was  enslaved  by 
the  Moors,  from  whom  he  was  ransomed  by  subscription 
raised  by  brief  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

X Of  this  family  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Lindoe, 
of  Runham,  was  married  there  Nov.  16,  1759,  to  Arthur, 
son  of  Roger  Womack,  Esq.,  and  nephew  of  Roger  Harri- 
son, sen.,  of  Ludhara. 

§ 'The  issue  of  this  marriage,  all  born  at  Horning 

between  1668  and  1683,  were  William,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 

Margaret,  and  Jonathan.  The  elder  son  died  Nov.^20, 

1728,  and  Elizabeth,  his  reliol;,  April  15,  1744,  aged  74. 
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April  2,  1645  ; John,  Dec.  15,  1646,  and  died 
April  12,  1647  ; and  Margaret,  March  26,  1648. 
She  was  the  mother  of  a son  Kobert,  at  whose 
death,  in  August  1678,  she  parted  with  her 
“Trynkes  of  Goulde  and  Popish  Calvyns.”  Lydia 
Harysoa  died  March  25,  1689.  Who  was  she  ? 

The  Matthew  Harrison  born  at  Great  Plum- 
stead,  and  who  espoused,  at  Caister,  Elizabeth, 
auut  to  the  Lady  Susan  Ward  of  Bixley  Hall, 
after  leaving  Rollesby  resided  for  some  years  at 
St.  Benedict’s,  Horning,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
issue  mentioned  at  5^**  S.  xi.  114,  col.  2,  he  had 
three  children  born,  that  is  to  say,  Jonathan, 
July  4,  1712,  buried  at  Hemsby  Nov.  28,  1741, 
but  wrongly  ascribed  by  me  in  “ N.  & Q.”  to 
Matthew  and  Ann  Harrison  ; Hannah,  June  8, 
1715,  who  was  married  at  Filby  to  Jonathan 
Tyrell  {s.]p.)  ; and  Edward,  April  6,  1718.  The 
Hemsby  register  makes  John,  son  of  Matthew  and 
Ann  Harrison,  to  have  been  born  in  1740,  not  1741, 
and  Jonathan  to  have  died  Nov.  26,  not  16,  same 
year,  as  before  stated;  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Harrison,  (who  were  of 
Horning  and  a short  time  of  Stokesby),  baptized 
Jan.  10,  1742.  Also  that  a widow  Harrison  was 
buried  Oct.  5, 1755. 

Passing  to  the  branch  settled  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Ludham,  Roger  Harrison,  by  his  first 
wife,  Martha  (ante,  5^’’  S.  xi.  513),  had  a son  Roger, 
born  about  1742  ; and  by  Elizabeth,  his  second 
wife,  had  several  children,  of  whom  there  were — 
1.  Sarah,  who  died  in  infancy  Oct.  5,  1748,  and 
who  was  buried  at  Horning ; 2.  William,  born  at 
St.  Benedict’s,  Sept.  10,  ,1749  ; 3.  Rebecca,  who 
in  1775  was  the  wife  of  Valentine  Spendlove,*  of 
Horning  (whom  she  pre-deceased  some  two  years, 
dying  about  1830,  and  both  are  thought  to  have 
been  buried  at  Ludham) ; 4.  Robert  Harrison, 
of  Thurne  and  Ludham  ; and  5.  John  Harrison,  of 
Stokesby,  born  about  1756  and  1758  respectively  ; 
and  probably  other  of  the  female  legatees  alluded 
to  in  foot-note  on  page  cited  were  born  of  this 
marriage. 

The  last-mentioned  Roger  had  three  wives,  viz., 
first,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Jenkin- 
son,  whom  he  married  Aug.  23,  1774  ; she  died 
April  9,  1777,  aged  20,  and  was  buried  in  the 
vault  of  the  Harrisons  at  Ludham ; so  also  were 
her  parents  and  Elizabeth  Harrison  from  Horning, 
Nov.  10,  1783.  He  married  secondly  Mary  Moor, 
of  Skeyton,  spinster,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Sarah 
Jenkinson  Harrison,  born  July  30,  1799;  George, 
Feb.  23, 1801,  who  died  April  28, 1826 ; and  Mary, 
born  Jan.  31,  1803,  who  died  June  30,  1826. 
Mr.  Harrison’s  third  wife,  who  had  no  children. 


* They  had  with  other  issue  daughters  Ann  and  Clara, 

baptized  there  Oct.  6,  1775,  and  Aug.  2,  1789;  one  of 
their  daugliters  was  the  wife  of  George  Smith,  of 
Ludham,  and  another  is  believed  to  have  been  married 
to  Joseph  Amis,  of  Barton  Turf. 


was  buried  at  or  near  Felmingham  about  1822.  He 
died  Nov.  2,  1830,  aged  88,  and  was  interred  with 
his  first  wife.  William  Harrison  Rudd. 
Great  Yarmouth. 

(To  le  continued.) 


Edward  Marshall,  Prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough.— I have  endeavoured,  with  but  little 
success,  to  trace  the  historyof  thisdivine, and, there- 
fore, ask  the  assistance  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.” 
He  was  Rector  of  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  B.D.;  was  admitted  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough (third  stall),  March  24,  1603/4  (Le  Neve’s 
Fasti,  Ed.  Hardy,  vol.  ii.  p.  546).  He  married 
Rhoda  Cross  ; marriage  licence  (Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster’s  licences)  dated  Dec.  6,  1606,  for 
Edward  Marshall  of  Wimple,  Cambridgeshire, 
clerk,  and  Rhoda  Cross,  of  St.  Margaret’s  West- 
minster, widow,  to  marry  at  St.  Margaret’s  West- 
minster. They  were  married  there  Dec.  7,  1606. 
He  was  buried  at  Wimpole  in  1625,  aged  sixty- 
three  (Haines’s  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses, 
part  ii.  p.  37).  His  will  as  “ Edward  Marshall  of 
Wimple,  clarke,”  is  dated  April  22,  1 Car.  1.  He 
mentions  his  wife,  Rhoda  ; land  in  Eversden  ; 
sons,  Thomas,  Edward,  and  Symeon  Marshall; 
gives  an  additional  legacy  to  daughter  Margaret 
Marshall  (sic),  to  be  put  out  for  her  till  she  live 
with  her  husband  as  she  ought  to  do  ; daughter 
Rhoda  Marshall,  under  eighteen  ; Bridges  Crosse  ; 
brother  John  Marshall;  brother  Abbott’s  children; 
Hugh  Knott ; Elizabeth  Syms  ; Jane  Kinge,  my 
old  servant ; Stephen  Willson,  overseer.  Eldest 
son  Warner  Marshall,  sole  executor  and  residuary 
legatee.  He  proved  in  P.C.C.,  Nov.  19,  1625 
(Clark  118). 

Warner  Marshall  succeeded  his  father  in  hia 
prebend  at  Peterborough,  July  28,  1625,  and  was 
then  M.A.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  Feb.  15,  1631/2,  as 
“ Warner  Marshall,  minister,  from  Robert  Wilds, 
Shoe  Lane,”  and  was  succeeded  in  his  prebend 
by  Sebastian  Smith,  who  was  admitted  Feb.  27, 
1631/2.  Warner  Marshall  apparently  lived  at 
Maxey,  co.  Northampton,  and  afterwards  at 
Caston  ; and  must  have  married  a second  wife 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  register  of  Maxey 
contains  the  following  entries  ; — 

1629.  Flower  Marshall,  daughter  of  AVarner  Marshall, 
Clerke,  buried  Nov.  29. 

1629.  Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  same,  buried  Dec.  23. 

1629/30.  Margaret,  wife  of  same,  buried  Feb.  12. 

1631.  Mary,  daughter  of  same,  buried  August  1. 

He  is  described  in  his  will,  dated  Sept.  28, 
7 Car.  I.,  as  “of  Caston,  co.  Northampton,  clarke.” 
Mentions  daughter  Margaret,  under  age  ; sister 
Rhoda  Marshall,  and  the  portion  left  her  by  my 
father’s  will  ; copyholds  at  Barrington  to  wife 
Mary.  She  proved  in  P.C.C.,  April  25,  1632 
(Awdley,  40). 
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The  only  cine  I have  to  the  parentage  of  Edward 
Marshall  is  the  will  of  Edward  Marshall  of 
Hitchin,  co.  Hertford,  who  may  have  been  his 
father.  He  was  of  a numerous  family  resident 
there,  a branch  of  which  settled  at  Michelham  in 
Sussex.  This  will  is  dated  May  19,  35  Elizabeth. 
Testator  mentions  his  sons  Thomas  Marshall  and 
John  Marshall,  both  under  age ; wife  Alice ; 
Alice  my  daughter  wife  of  William  Abbott  my 
son-in-law  ; their  children,  William,  Thomas, 
Abraham,  Marye  Abbott,  and  Joane  Abbott, 
legatees  of  40s.  each  ; daughter  Elizabeth  Mar- 
shall ; daughter  Joane  ; appoints  son  Edward 
Marshall  sole  executor.  He  proved  in  P.C.C., 
May  29,  1593  (Nevell  41). 

George  W.  Marshall. 

The  Tores  and  the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 
— The  Constantinople  Messenger  of  Dec.  23,  1880, 
has  the  following  statement  : — 

“Mgr.  Mamarbasci,  who  represents  the  Syrian  Pa- 
; triarch  at  the  Porte,  and  who  resides  in  St.  Peter’s 
Monastery  in  Galata,  underwent  a singular  experience  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Hearing  a 
great  noise  outside  of  the  firing  of  revolvers  and  tdstols, 
he  opened  his  window  to  see  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
so  much  waste  of  powder.  Being  a native  of  Aleppo,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  heavens,  and  he  there- 
' fore  immediately  withdrew  his  head  from  the  window 
■ again.  Hardly  had  he  done  so,  however,  ere  a ball 
I smashed  the  glass  into  a thousand  pieces.  Rising  from 
the  seat  into  which  he  had  but  just  sat  down,  he  perceived 
a conical  ball  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  which,  there  is 
i every  reason  to  believe,  would  have  killed  him  on  the 
] spot  had  he  remained  a moment  longer  on  the  spot  he 
I had  just  quitted.  From  the  yard  of  the  mosque  of  Arab- 
Djami,  which  is  in  front  of  the  prelate’s  window,  the 
, bullet  had,  it  appears,  been  fired,  with  the  intention  of 
' frightening  the  dragon  or  bear  which,  according  to 
' Oriental  superstition,  lies  in  wait  to  devour  the  moon 
at  its  eclipse.  It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
Syrian  ecclesiastic  escaped  scathless  from  the  snares  laid 
to  destroy  the  celestial  dragon.” 

This  is  a widespread  belief,  but  not  the  less 
I inconvenient  on  that  account. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

The  Christian  Name  in  a Peer’s  Signature. 
— -In  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Huth’s  most  interesting 
and  valuable  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Thomas 
BiicMo  the  following  passage  occurs  ; — 

“ Lord  Brougham  was  the  first  member  of  the  secular 
I peerage  who  continued  after  his  elevation  to  sign  his 
, name  in  full,  ‘ H.  Brougham,’  which  he  did  to  show  his 
. continued  sympathy  with  the  class  from  which  he 
; sprang.” — P.  168. 

' This  statement  may  be  true  so  far  as  recent 
; peers  are  concerned,  but  it  is  not  accurate  as  to 
i those  of  the  seventeenth  and  earlier  centuries. 
I The  two  Lords  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  who  were 
commanders  on  the  Parliament’s  side  in  our  civil 
1 war,  both  of  them  used  their  Christian  names  after 
; they  became  peers.  The  elder  signed  “ F.  Fair- 
j fax,”  and  the  younger,  “ T.  Fairfax.”  See  Bell’s 


Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  i.  30  ; ii.  34.  The 
fifth  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  in  1643  signed 
“F.  Willughbye.”  See  Tanner  MSS.,  vol.  Ixii., 
part  i.,  ff.  208,  232.  Many  other  examples  of  this 
practice  could  be  furnished  if  it  were  necessary. 

Edward  Pbacoce. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Thomas  Carlyle. — At  a time  when  this  writer’s 
character  is  being  indiscriminately  praised  and 
extravagantly  decried,  it  is  worth  while  stating 
his  moral  position  in  the  words  of  Lucian.  In 
Ualieus,  590,  Philosophy  asks  Lucian  his  character, 
to  which  he  replies  ; — 

ptcraAa^wv  ei/xt  Koi  /xtcroydi^s  Kal  pLKTofevSrjS 
Kai  jJ,L(TOTV<fo<i  Kal  /xtcroj  rrdv  to  TOiouTwSes 
kiSos  Twv  jxLapOiv  dvOpdiruyV  rrdvv  de  rroXXSe 
eicrtu,  MS  olerOa. 

Here  we  have  exactly  the  “windbags”  and  strong 
language  which  were  so  often  in  Carlyle’s  mouth. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Philosophy  tells  Lucian,  “By 
Hercules,  you  ply  a trade  uncommonly  full  of 
hatreds  ! ” But  he  qualifies  his  words  in  terms 
which  again  very  characteristically  suit  Carlyle  : — 

du  jxriv  aXXd  Kal  TtjV  ivavTiav  dvry  rravv 
o-kpl/Sms  ot’Sa’  Asyoj  Se  ryv  arro  tov  filXov  ryv 
dp\f]V  €)(0vcrai''  (fnXaXy'^gs  re  yap  Kal  (fitXo- 
KaXos  Kai  cjnXarrXoLKos  Kal  Sera  riS  <f)iXei(T^at 
crvYyevrj'  rrXyv  aXX’  oXtyoi  rravv  ravrys  a^ioi 
rys  re^vys.  M.  G.  Watkins. 

Epigram  on  the  Fear  op  Death,  by  Martial, 
illustrated. — 

“ Hostem  cum  fugeret,  se  Fannius  ipse  peremit. 

Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  est,  ne  moriare,  mori  ? ” 

Martial,  ii.  80. 

In  the  Times  of  March  7,  1881,  it  is  reported 
from  America  that — 

“ The  Italian  barque  Ajace,  from  Antwerp  for  New 
York,  in  the  recent  storm,  became  waterlogged  off  Rook- 
away,  Long  Island.  On  its  becoming  evident  that  the 
vessel  would  go  ashore,  the  captain  could  not  control  his 
crew  of  fifteen  men,  who  became  crazed  with  fright. 
Four  cut  their  throats  and  jumped  into  the  sea.  Tha 
barque  struck  Rockaway  Shoal,  going  to  pieces  on 
Friday.  All  were  drowned  except  one  sailor,  whom  a 
life-saving  crew  took  off  the  wreck.” 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

False  Imprints  on  Books. — Allow  me  to  draw 
your  attention,  and  that  of  your  readers,  to  a 
practice,  which  appears  to  be  growing,  of  publishers 
putting  their  own  imprints  on  the  books  which 
they  publish  instead  of  those  of  the  actual  printers. 
How  will  this  work  a century  hence  1 If  I saw  on 
one  of  the  books  published  by  Curll  or  by  Tonson 
a statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  printed  by  the 
said  Curll  or  Tonson  I should  be  fairly  puzzled, 
because  the  annals  of  printing  and  printers  _ are 
tolerably  well  known  ; but  the  falsehood  might 
pass  undetected  with  those  who  have  no  leisure  or 
taste  for  such  inquiries,  Mus  Uebanus. 
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Asoburnham  House,  Westminster. — As  sup- 
plementary to  the  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Ashburnham  House  (see  ante,  p.  225),  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  statement  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  given  in  the  Times  of  the 
16th  ult.,  should  appear.  It  may  be  allowed  me 
to  express  a hope  that  the  proposed  transfer  will 
not  be  allowed  to  take  effect.  The  Council  of  the 
Archa  ological  Institute  has  passed  a resolution  in 
sujiport  of  the  action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

“The  bouse  in  question  is  built  on  tbe  site  and  with 
the  materials  of  an  earlier  edifice,  once  occupied  by  the 
Dean  during  tbe  brief  period  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  tbe  Bishop  of  Westminster  resided  at  the  Deanery. 
Tbe  present  building  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  tbe  Ashburnham  family  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  contains  many  traces  of  the  skill  of  that 
celebrated  architect.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Cotton 
Library,  and  later  by  Fynes  Clinton.  It  was  inhabited 
as  a prebendal  house  by  various  canons  of  Westminster, 
among  others  by  Dr.  Bell,  founder  of  the  Lancastrian 
system;  by  Dean  Milman,  as  Rector  of  St.  Margaret; 
and  by  the  late  Sub-Dean,  Lord  John  Tbynne.  This 
house,  with  its  historical  associations  and  its  architectural 
decorations,  is  now  for  tbe  first  time  threatened  with 
destruction.” 

E.  G.  S. 

[There  is  a good  view  of  Ashburnham  House  in  Smith’s 
Westminster,  drawn  by  himself  in  April,  1808.  and  en- 
titled “ Little  Dean’s  Yard,”  adding,  ‘‘  This  exhibits  a 
part  of  Dr.  Bell’s  house,”  &c.  For  very  full  accounts  of 
the  historical  interest  attaching  to  the  house,  see  the 
SaUirday  Review  for  March  19  and  the  Aiheuoeimi  for 
April  2.] 

An  Eighteenth  Century  Wedding  Post. — 
The  following  is  extracted  from  a letter  written 
in  1748  by  Matilda,  widow  of  Matthew  Postle- 
thwaite,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  Eector  of 
Denton  in  Norfolk,  to  her  step-daughter  Barbara, 
wife  of  Samuel  Kerrich,  Rector  of  Dersingham  in 
the  same  county  : — 

“ Mr.  Page  (after  courting  upwards  of  twenty,  young 
and  old)  is  married  to  a young  girl  of  2 or  3 in  twenty 
out  of  the  Shires,  the  Motto  of  the  wedding  ring  is  in 
Latin  but  this  the  English,  ‘ I came,  saw,  conquered,’  on 
which  the  following  lines  are  made  : — 

I came,  saw,  conquer’d,  active  Caesar  said, 

But  meant  Rome’s  Foes,  not  the  consenting  Maid. 

Could  He  have  spoke  of  Cleopatra  won 

He  would  have  said,  I came,  saw,  was  undone. 

Least  are  Loves  Triumphs  when  our  Pride  is  most ; 

Who  knows  or  loves  like  Caesar  scorns  to  boast.” 

A.  H. 

J.  R.  Lyth,  Bookseller,  York. — On  paying 
a visit  to  York  some  years  ago  in  search  of  literary 
curiosities,  I strolled  into  the  dingy  shop  of  W.  R. 
Lyth,  and  after  some  talk  about  books  he  produced 
a pretty  privately-printed  volume  as  a specimen  of 
his  own  composition.  The  quiet  style  of  the  man 
and  the  subject  of  the  book  induced  me  to  become 
a purchaser  of  The  Author:  a Poem  in  Four 
Boohs,  London,  but  York  printed,  1854  ; upon 
which  a critic  observes,  “ Much  of  the  writer’s 
thinking  and  many  of  his  observations  are 


entitled  to  attention.”  For  the  double  purpose- 
of  showing  that  the  name  of  Lyth  stilt  exists  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  identification  of  an  anonymous 
author  this  note  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  insertion. 

J.  0. 

Churches  injured  by  Fire. — Some  time  since 
Mr.  Walford  inquired  for  instances  of  the  de- 
struction of  churches  by  fire.  I have  noticed  in 
Fuller’s  “ Hist,  of  Abbies”  in  Ch.  Hist.,  bk.  vi. 
p.  .300,  1655,  a list  of  thirteen  abbeys  which  were 
at  various  times  more  or  less  injured  by  lightning. 
There  is  also  mention  in  a note  to  Cassan’s  Lives 
of  the  Bishoiys  of  Winchester,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  note, 
Lond.,  1827,  of  the  following  inscription  on  a pane 
of  glass  at  Lambeth,  written  by  Abp.  Laud  : — 

” Memorand  : Ecclesiae  de  Mitcham  Cheam  et  Stone 
cum  aids  fulgure  combustae  sunt  Januar : 14,  1638/9. 
Omen  advertat  \fort.  avertat]  Deus.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Superstition  in  Japan. — 

“ In  the  garden  of  the  Shihan  Gakko  at  Nakanoshima 
stands  an  old  pine  tree  called  Takonomatsu,  among  the 
roots  of  which  a badger  has  taken  up  his  abode.  One  of 
the  residents  in  the  vicinity  had  a dream  lately  in 
which  the  badger  appeared.  He  announced  that  as  the 
winter  is  very  severe  he  has  no  food,  and  that  if  fried 
bean  cake  and  boiled  rice  mixed  with  red  beans  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  nightly,  he  would  dispense  wealth 
and  prosperity  among  his  benefactors.  If,  however, 
these  modest  requirements  were  not  attended  to,  the 
houses  in  the  ward  would  surely  be  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  credulous  people  were  much  alarmed, and  the  wants 
of  the  badger  are  looked  after  very  carefully.” 

Tbe  above  curious  little  story  (translated  from  a 
native  paper)  appears  in  the  Japan  Gazette  of 
Feb.  8,  1881.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

“Anchor  Frost.” — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Muntford,  Norfolk,  an  old  man,  speaking  of  the 
spring  frost  and  the  injury  done  to  the  wheat 
plant,  called  it  an  “ anchor  frost.”  This  he  explained 
by  saying  that  the  freezing  began  from  below, 
setting  fast  the  root  of  the  plant ; as  the  frost 
gradually  rises  it  expands  the  earth  and  lifts  the 
plant  out  of  the  ground,  torn  from  its  frozen  roots. 
Forby  explains  the  word  “ anchor,”  to  hold  like  an 
anchor.  The  strong,  tenacious,  spreading  roots  of 
trees  or  plants  are  said  to  “ anchor  out.”  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  when  meadows  are  overflowed 
by  the  river  they  are  spoken  of  as  “ bright.”  Forby 
does  not  mention  this  word,  nor  have  I heard  it  in 
other  parts  of  West  Anglia.  E.  M.  D, 

Easter  : Parish  Clerks. — In  looking  through 
an  official  MS.  volume,  formerly  belonging  to  a 
Dortsetshire  collector  of  excise,  relating  to  the  year 
1775-6,1  found  one  page  headed  thus  Beer 
Dealers  and  Retailers,  Verjuice  and  Cyder  Re- 
tailers, Occasional  Vendors  such  as  Parish  Clarks 
at  Easter.”  Unfortunately  there  are  no  entries 
under  this  heading.  See  the  passage  quoted  from 
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Stubbs  in  Bohn’s  edition  of  Brand’s  Pop.  Ant., 
1849,  i.  280.  W.  C.  B. 

“ HBLiANTnosEBEiA.” — Allow  me  to  record  in 
the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  the  advent  of  an  illus- 
trious verbal  stranger.  The  language  is  being 
daily  enriched  by  the  progress  of  art  and  com- 
merce. Of  course  I need  not  add  that  this  last 
accession  to  the  stock  means  the  worship  of  the 
I sunflower  ; and  those  who  would  learn  the  extent 
and  fervour  of  this  lesthetic  cult  have  only  to  walk 
1 up  Old  Bond  Street.  R.  W.  M.  J. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey,  North  Lincolnshire. — 
A fire  recently  occurred  at  the  “Black  Swan”  Inn 
in  this  town,  which  exposed  to  view  the  following 
inscription  on  a beam  in  one  of  the  rooms  : — 

“No  Roome  Foe  Spvngeks  Here.  1607.  I.  S.  H.” 

W.  E.  Howlett,  F.S.A. 


®ufr(f£f. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Lord  Jeffrey’s  Second  Wife  ; John 
Wilkes. — In  Carlyle’s  Eeminiscences,  vol.  ii. 
I pp.  34-5,  one  reads  : — 

“ This  second  [wife],  the  American  Miss  Wilkes,  was 
i from  Pennsylvania,  actual  brother’s  daughter  of  our 
■demagogue  ‘ V/ilkes.’  She  was  the  sister  of  the  ‘ Com- 
j modore  Wilkes  ’ who  boarded  the  Trent  some  years  ago.” 

Is  not  this  a mistake?  Could  John  Wilkes 
j have  had  a nephew  commodore  in  the  U.S.  A.  navy 
in  the  year  1861  ? From  1728  to  1861  is  a very 
' long  period,  and  I am  unaware  how  long  the 
commodore  may  have  lived  after  1861.  He  would 
probably  have  been  not  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  in  1861.  Was  he  not  Wilkes’s  great-nephew  ? 

, Edward  R.  Vyvyan. 

1 Reform  Club. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  Chapman 
Family. — In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  the  two 
, following  obituary  notices  occur  : — 

'*  May  9,  1802,  aged  73,  Thomas  Chapman,  Gent.  He 
was  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  own 
sister,  she  being  his  grandmother.” 

“ Sept.  5, 1813,  aged  77,  the  wife  of  John  Orton  Garle, 
Gent.,  of  Leicester,  daughter  of  Newton  Chapman,  Gent., 
a near  relation  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton.” 

The  dates  show  that  Newton  Chapman,  father 
of  Mrs.  Carle  and  apparently  of  Thomas  Chapman, 
would  probably  be  born  about  the  year  1700,  and 
j it  therefore  seems  likely  that  “grandmother”  in 
j the  first  obituary  notice  should  read  “great- 
grandmother,” for  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  two  half- 
sisters  (he  had  not  an  “ own  sister  ”)  were  born  in 
j 1647  and  1652,  Will  some  correspondent  of 
N.  & Q.”  kindly  state  how  this  relationship 


between  the  Newtons  and  Chapmans  comes  about, 
as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Newton  pedigree 
printed  in  Dr.  Howard’s  Miscellanea  Genealu’gica 
et  Eeraldica,  N.S,,  vol.  i.  p.  169,  etseq.?* 

J.  P.  R. 

_ A Theatre  at  Highgate.— References  to  play- 
bills or  other  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
above  place  of  amusement  would  be  much  esteemed, 
as  I cannot  find  it  alluded  to  in  any  local  books. 
An  old  inhabitant  of  the  village,  now  dead,  told 
me  that  the  building  (which  was  of  considerable 
size,  containing  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery)  stood  on 
a portion  of  the  Cholmeley  School  property  in 
Southwnod  Lane,  near  the  thoroughfare  known  as 
Castle  Yard,  and  as  important  alterations  are  con- 
templated hereabout  I should  like  to  fix  the  exact 
spot.  He  also  said  he  recollected  attending  the 
performances,  which  were  very  creditable  and  well 
patronized.  I have  seen  two  of  the  playbills, 
which  are  dated  1812  and  1816.  The  pieces  per- 
formed were  of  a very  ordinary  character,  and  I do 
not  recognize  any  of  the  names  as  those  of  actors 
of  repute  ; but  it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  Charles 
Mathews  resided  at  Millfield  Lane,  Highgate, 
and  Joseph  Grimaldi  at  Finchley,  about  this  time, 
they  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
theatre. 

A note  as  to  the  playbills  referred  to  above.  They 
were  “from  the  press  of  H.  Jackman,  Highgate,” 
from  whom  tickets  were  to  be  obtained  “ at  the 
Castle  Inn,”  and  whose  name  appears,  together 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Jackman,  among  the  actors. 
Was  this  a private  press,  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  theatre,  or  are  any  other  and  earlier 
productions  known  of  this  or  any  other  press  at 
Highgate  ? George  Potter. 

Grove  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

An  old  Inventory. — Among  some  family 
papers  which  have  recently  come  into  my 
possession  I find  a curious  old  inventory  and 
valuation  of  furniture,  &c.,  dated  in  the  “ three 
and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Charles  the  Second,”  and  appearing  to 
have  been  prepared  for  purposes  of  probate.  In 
it  are  many  now  obsolete  descriptive  terms,  such 
as  “ joyned  stooles,”  “ Table  Board  & fframe,”  “ a 
paire  of  Little  Andirons,”  &c.  They  occur  under 
the  head  of  “ In  the  Hall,”  while  under  the  head  of 
“ In  the  Parlour  ” the  word  “ Andirons  ” alone  is 
used.  But  the  word  which  has  most  attracted  my 

* I am  able  to  correct  a few  errors  in  the  pedigree 
referred  to.  At  p.  174,  for  “ [Rev.  Thomas  Pilkington, 
b.  Dec.  3,  1668,  Vicar  of  Packington,  near  Ashby],”  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Pilkington,  of  Belton,  and  his  wife  Mane 
Smith,  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  elder  half-sister,  read  “[George 
Pilkington,  of  Packington,  near  Ashby,  Gent.,  baptized 
at  Belton  Jan.  4,  i67’2/3,  died  Sept.  21,  1754,  and  buried 

at  Packington.  M.J.]”  Mr.  George  Pilkington’s  wife  s 
name  was  Jane,  and  her  father,  Thomas  Bate,  Gent, 
(not  Esq.),  married  Dorothy  Oldershaw  (not  Oldenshaw). 
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attention  is  “ Livery,”  in  the  description  “ Livery 
Board  [?  Broad]  Cloth.”  In  no  dictionary  to  which 
I have  easy  access  do  I find  any  explanation,  and  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  for  an  enlightenment  of 
my  ignorance.  I may  add  that  the  document  is 
written  on  a roll  of  parchment  nine  feet  in  length 
and  five  inches  in  width,  E.  A.  B. 

A Kentish  Tradition. — I cut  the  following 
paragraph  out  of  a recent  number  of  the  Bristol 
Observer : — - 

“ Kentish  tradition  has  attributed  the  following  to  a 
facetious  Jacobite,  on  occasion  of  the  early  death  of 
some  infant  princess  of  the  reigning  house  : — 

Little  Goody  Tidy 
Was  born  on  a Friday, 

AVas  christened  on  a Saturday, 

Ate  roast  beef  on  Sunday, 

Was  very  well  on  Monday, 

AVas  taken  ill  on  Tuesday, 

Sent  for  the  doctor  on  AFednesday, 

Died  on  Thursday, 

So  there ’s  an  end  to  little  Goody  Tidy.” 

Is  anjdhing  known  of  this  tradition  as  “Kentish”? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.AV. 

The  Fife  Earldom. — What,  I shall  be  glad  to 
know,  is  the  correct  form  of  this  title  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland  ? In  his  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
1871,  p.  447,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  states  in  a foot- 
note that  the  creation  in  the  patent  is  “ Earl 
Fife,”  not  “Earl  of  Fife,”  but  the  general  usage  is 
certainly  against  him.  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
Peerage,  p.  957,  he  speaks  of  “John  Savage, 
second  Earl  of  Rivers,”  and  here  undoubtedly 
there  is  a mistake.  Accuracy  in  all  things  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Abhba. 

“Qderechinchio.” — In  Locke’s  Kssai/  (iii.  vi.  9) 
there  occurs  this  sentence  : — 

“He  that  thinks  he  can  distinguish  sheep  and  goats 
by  their  real  essences  that  are  known  to  him  may  be 
pleased  to  try  his  skill  in  those  species  called  cassiowary 
and  qxiereehincldo." 

I should  be  glad  to  learn  something  about  this  last 
word,  and  if  any  of  your  readers  have  come  across  it 
elsewdiere.  F.  R. 

174,  Portsdown  Road,  AAh 

Heraldic. — I have  a book  of  1714,  bound  in 
calf,  and  stamped  on  each  cover  with  a foreign 
coat  of  arms — a lion  passant  guardant,  the 
supporters  two  lions,  and  the  coronet  and  helmet 
those  of  a foreign  prince.  The  motto  is  fides  . 
BRiENTENSiVM.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “Fides 
Brientensium”?  Is  this  the  name  of  a family  or  of 
a place  ? L.  A,  R. 

“The  Number  Four  Collection.” — What  is 
the  “ number  four  collection  ” mentioned  in  the 
interrogatories  administered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
to  Mr.  Job  Trotter  in  the  kitchen  of  Mr.  Nupkins, 


as  descru  od  in  Pickwick,  chap,  xxv.?  I take  it 
to  be  a kind  of  hymn-book,  but  should  be  glad  of 
further  particulars.  R.  B.  P. 

Thomas  Daniell,  R.A.,  1749-1840. — I am 
anxious  to  find  any  list  of  paintings  by  this  dis- 
tinguished artist.  Such  a list  was,  I am  told, 
given  in  some  periodical  prior  to  the  year  1828 
(probably  between  1823  and  1827).  Can  any  of 
your  readers  assist  me  in  finding  it  ? Pallet. 

Arms  Wanted. — In  a pedigree  drawn  up  by 
Lawrence  Cromp,  York  Herald,  1702,  is  a 
quartering  of  the  Chichester  coat  of  arms  which 
he  has  left  unnamed.  It  is  Sable,  a fess  between 
three  trees  argent.  Can  any  one  kindly  help  me 
to  identify  it  ? E.  F.  St.  Leger. 

19,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter. 

Steynour  : Statner  ; Staynor.— This  name 
is  given  to  grass  closes  in  the  borough  of  Notting- 
ham and  also  in  Wilford  parish  ; in  each  case  near 
the  Trent.  What  is  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
word  ? G.  F. 

Antoine  Le  Loup. — Is  anything  known  of  this 
artist?  I have  some  small  drawings  of  his  in 
indian  ink  on  vellum,  representing  views  in 
France  or  Belgium,  apparently  eighteenth  century 
work.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Plants  under  Trees. — What  plants  beside 
St.  John’s  wort  will  grow  under  the  drippings  of 
trees  ? Flowering  plants  are  especially  meant. 

Hermentrude. 

St.  Kew. — What  is  known  of  this  Somerset- 
shire saint  ? There  is  a little  place  two  miles 
from  Weston-super-Mare  called  St.  Kewstoke; 
also  a St.  Kew  in  Cornwall,  near  Wadebridge. 

Harry  Hems. 

Exeter. 

Naval  Dress. — At  or  about  what  period  did 
sailors  leave  oti'  pigtails  and  skirts,  such  as  are  seen 
in  old  prints  ? Angus. 

Wote  Street,  Basingstoke. — In  Basingstoke 
there  is  a street  bearing  this  name,  at  the  top  of 
which  stands  the  Town  Hall.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  this  hall  was  called  the  Motte  Hall. 
Are  wote  and  motte  philologically  connected  ? 

H.  G.  C. 

Candler  and  Braham  Arms. — Candler,  co. 
Suffolk  : Erm.,  on  a fesse  engr.  sa.  three  fishes’ 
heads  ar.,  collared  gu.  Braham  of  Braham,  co. 
Cumberland  : Gu.,  a chev.  between  three  fishes 
erect  ar. 

As  these  arms  differ  radically  from  other  coats 
borne  by  the  respective  families,  I beg  to  ask  their 
origin.  Are  they  the  original  bearings  of  these 
families,  or  were  they  assumed  (in  lieu  of  paternal 
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■ coats)  on  marriage  with  heiresses?  If  the  latter, 
it  is  requested  that  the  family  name  of  each 
heiress,  with  time  of  marriage,  may  be  stated. 

P.  S. 

“ An  open  confession  is  good  for  the 
SOUL.” — Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me  whence 
came  this  expression?  I have  searched  many 
sources  without  avail.  A Student. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  D.C.,  U.S. 

“ Panis  de  Hastrinello.” — In  the  Cole  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a charter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  and  the 
Abbot  of  Burgh,  wherein  the  Abbot  of  Spalding 
I agrees  to  remit  yearly,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  16s.  4(?.  and  three 
■“  panes  de  hastrinello.”  Cole,  in  a foot-note  to 
this  charter,  says  he  supposes  this  to  mean 
“ wastell  bread.”  I should  be  glad  to  know 

whether  Cole  is  probably  right  in  his  supposition, 
and,  secondly,  what  is  “ wastell  bread  ” ? 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg. 

Fulbeck,  and  Barston,  Lincolnshire. — Who 
were  the  rectors  of  these  places  between  1550  and 
1650  ? Biographical  details,  if  possible,  are  re- 
quested. 

Edward  Trelawnet,  Governor  of  Jamaica 
1737. — Burke’s  Peerage  says  Edward  Trelawney, 
‘Governor  of  Jamaica  1737,  married  a daughter 
■of  John  Crawford  ; Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  says 
that  he  married  a daughter  of  John  Douce.  Which 
statement  is  correct  ? Particulars  as  to  either  lady 
will  oblige.  E.  F.  E. 

Stowting,  Kent. — 

“ A Brief  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Stowting,  in  the 
■County  of  Kent.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Wrench.”  8vo. 
1845. 

■On  the  wrapper  of  this  pamphlet  the  author  states 
his  intention  of  publishing  in  the  second  and  con- 
cluding part  an  account  of  an  ancient  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  parish  church.  Was  this 
second  part  ever  published  ? T.  N. 

Wednesday  an  Unlucky  Day  in  Paris. — 
The  following  is  from  a local  paper ; — 

“ Letter-paper  of  a different  colour  for  every  day  of 
d;he  week  is  now  adopted  in  Paris.  On  Monday  fair 
correspondents  pen  their  epistles  on  pale  green ; on 
Tuesday  pink  is  the  orthodox  tint;  Wednesday,  as  an 
unlucky  day,  is  distinguished  by  sombre  grey ; blue  is 
•used  on  Thursday ; white  on  Friday ; straw  colour  on 
Saturday;  and  a delicate  mauve  on  Sunday.” 

As  I do  not  remember  having  previously  seen 
Wednesday  mentioned  as  a dies  infausta,  I should 
feel  obliged  for  any  information  respecting  its 
Unfavourable  character.  S.  G. 

Double  Scarab^i. — Are  these  common  ? The 
Sheikh  of  Qoorna,  near  Luxor,  gave  me  a string  of 


scarahaei,  in  which  was  a double  beetle  and  a 
double  sphinx.  I gave  them  away,  without  an 
idea  they  were  rare,  but  on  inquiring  at  Cairo  I was 
told  they  were  very  seldom  found,  and  on  looking 
through  the  cases  of  scarabssi  at  the  Louvre  and 
in  one  or  two  other  collections  I cannot  say  I have 
seen  one.  They  were  both  engraved,  and,  though 
double,  rather  smaller  than  the  usual  scarabeeus.° 

K.  H.  B. 

Blackfriars.—To  the  west  of  the  Timts  office, 
and  abutting  on  it,  is  the  gable  of  a house  which  is 
to  a considerable  extent  composed  of  old  building 
stones.  Do  these  come  from  the  ruins  of  the 
friary?  Hyde  Clarke. 

A Silver  Box. — A silver  box,  size  If  in.  by 
If  in.,  shuttle-shaped;  ou  the  lid  the  bust  of 
Charles  I.  in  repousse.  The  maker’s  initials  are 
G.  F.  Does  anybody  know  who  this  was  and  what 
is  the  probable  date  of  the  box  ? Tiny  Tim. 

Southsea. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  Court  of  Ilolyrood  ; an  Old  Story.  Edinburgh, 
1825,  12mo.  P.  J.  Mullin. 


BcpltoS. 

“WINDELSTRAE.” 

(e'h  S.  iii.  88,  249.) 

Mr.  Peacock  has  courteously  cited  my  explana- 
tion of  windel  from  English  Plant  Names,  where  I 
have  taken  a yam  reel  as  the  leading  idea  of  the 
word.  In  support  of  this  I may  refer  to  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  188,  where  Mr.  Albert  Way  quotes  from 
old  Palsgrave,  “Yarne  wyndell,  tornette” ; and 
from  the  Ortus,  “ Girgillum,  Anglice  a haspe,  or  a 
payre  of  yerue  wyndle  blades.”  Other  illustra- 
tions to  the  same  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
note,  with  a reference  to  p.  536,  where  we  find 
“^arne  wyndel,  girgillus.”  From  this  idea  of  a 
reel  we  pass  to  another  of  close  analogic  relation, 
namely,  a revolving  winnowing  fan,  Virgil’s 
“ mystica  vannus  lacchi.”  At  p.  529  we  have 
“ Wyndylle,  Ventilabrum,”  and  to  exclude  doubt 
the  Ortus  quoted  in  the  note  says,  “Ventilabrum 
est  instrumentum  ventilandis  paleis  aptum.”  And 
so  in  Orm.,  10550,  the  fan  of  the  Gospel  is  lomndglL' 
“ he  winndell  iss  i Cristesa  bannd,” 
a beautiful  passage  and  worth  referring  to,  as, 
indeed,  where  can  we  open  Orm  and  find  him 
otherwise  than  beautiful?  We  have  several  ex- 
amples of  this  word  in  local  names,  as  Wyndel- 
escumb,  Winelesford,  Wyneleshull,  Wyneleslad, 
which  may  be  verified  in  Kemble’s  Index  to  the 
Codex  Diplomaticus.  In  some  of  these  instances 
the  meaning  of  the  winnowing  fan  is  not  absolutely 
incongruous,  as  the  winnowing  fan  might  have 
been  carried  out  into  a coombe  or  on  to  a hill  for 
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the  advantage  of  the  wind.  Though  it  was  not  a 
fixed  localized  object  at  all,  yet  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  might  have  given  name  to  a spot  where  it 
was  often  seen  and  which  was  associated  with  its 
use.  But  there  is  another  object  of  like  construction 
which  more  naturally  rises  to  the  mind,  and  that  is 
a windmill.  I take  it  that  in  the  above  instances 
the  coombe,  the  ford,  the  hill,  the  ferry,  were  each 
and  all  characterized  by  the  domination  of  a wind- 
mill. And  this  I imagine  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Windsor,  which  in  A.-S.  is  Windles 
■ora  and  Windles  ofra  (see  the  forms  in  the  Glos- 
sarial  Index  to  my  Saxon  Chronicles),  i.  e.,  the 
hank  or  eminence  of  the  windmill.  I hope  that 
these  examples  of  the  range  of  the  word  in  ques- 
tion may  interest  some  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  give  us  more  particular  information  as  to  what 
■sort  or  sorts  of  tall  grasses  they  are  which  the 
people  in  North  Lincolnshire,  or  in  any  other  part, 
love  to  call  by  the  name  of  windlestraw. 

John  Earle. 

Swanswick. 


“Weeds  and  Onfas”  (G*’’  S.  iii.  87,  274). — 
If  I cannot  solve  the  word  ^vee/i  I can  at  least 
advance  the  solution  of  it.  It  is  most  distressing 
to  see,  week  after  week,  impossible  etymological 
suggestions  being  constantly  proposed,  simply 
because  Englishmen  in  general  are  unaware  that 
philology  is  a science  possessing  laws  of  its  own, 
and  that,  just  as  botany  or  medicine  requires 
previous  training,  so  philology  requires  a know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  letters.  In  the  present  case 
the  word  weed  is  doubtless  Scotch  or  Northern 
English  ; but  the  English  d corresponds  to  a 
German  t (sometimes  written  th).  This  enables 
any  one  who  knows  the  true  use  of  letters  to  say 
confidently  that  the  Scotch  ^veed  cannot  possibly 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  German  eingeiveide, 
nor  yet  with  toeide.  This  is  easily  tested  by 
taking  a common  word  like  ivide ; the  correspond- 
ing German  word  is  weit,  with  t.  Again,  not  only 
have  we  sounddaws  for  consonants,  but  there  are 
also  such  things  as  sound-laws  for  vowels  ; these 
are  more  subtle  and  difficult  than  the  others,  and 
scarcely  any  one  seems  ever  to  regard  them,  all 
important  as  they  are.  According  to  these,  we 
may  notice  that  the  German  iveit  corresponds  to 
English  wide,  that  is,  that  the  German  ei  is 
commonly  equivalent  to  English  long  i,  so  that,  if 
the  Scottish  weed  occurs  in  German,  it  will  not,  at 
any  rate,  have  the  diphthong  ei  in  it.  Hence  the 
sole  resemblance  between  English  tveed  and  G. 
weide  and  eingeweide  is  reduced  to  the  fact  that 
they  both  begin  with  w,  and  there  all  resemblance 
ends.  We  should  hardly  be  warranted  on  such 
grounds  in  saying  that  the  English  verb  to  iveet 
is  allied  to  German  weit,  which  is  what  the  above 
suggestions  amount  to.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  readers  of  “ N.  ot  Q.”  would  lay 


these  words  up  in  their  recollection,  and  abstain 
from  guesses  which,  to  my  knowledge,  excite  an 
extraordinary  surprise  in  Germany,  where  phonetic 
laws  arc  duly  regarded. 

To  go  back  to  toeed.  I suppose  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  spelt  weid;  and,  if  so, 

I do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  at  once  connected 
with  the  common  verb  loeid,  to  go  mad.  Of  course 
this  is  properly  a verb,  formed  by  vowel-change 
from  the  ad  jective  wud  or  wod  (English  wood),  mad, 
frantic.  But  the  true  distinction  between  these 
parts  of  speech  has  long  since  been  obscured, 
and  Jamieson  actually  gives  weid  as  an  adjective, 
with  the  sense  “ furious.”  I suspect,  accordingly, 
that  weid  as  a sub.  is  nothing  but  an  incorrect  use 
of  the  verb,  and  that  it  implies  “ frenzy.”  If  so, 
it  would  easily  be  used  to  signify  any  violent,  or 
vehement,  or  sudden  attack,  such  as  used  to  be 
called  an  “ access  ” in  Old  English.  For  though 
the  adj.  weid  properly  means  mad  or  frantic,  the 
cognate  Icelandic  6lhr  often  means  no  more  than 
violent,  vehement,  severe,  and  the  like  ; and  if  it 
can  be  granted  that  a weid  onfa  could  mean  a 
violent  attack  (as  I have  no  doubt  it  may  at  some 
time  have  done),  the  word  ^veid  might  easily  be 
used  by  itself  to  signify  the  same  thing.  The 
corresponding  German  word  is  willhen,  verb,  to 
rage,  rave,  chafe ; whence  vmlhend,  raging,  frantic  ; 
but  the  substantive  wiither  (lit.  a weid-er)  some- 
times means  nothing  more  than  a tyrant  or 
tyrannical  person,  showing  how  much  the  force  of 
the  word  is  occasionally  weakened.  But  however 
this  may  be,  I claim  to  have  advanced  the  matter 
considerably  by  showing  that  the  German  words 
iveide  and  eingeiveide  cannot  possibly  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  ; and  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advance  in  English  philology  if 
every  one  could  learn,  once  for  all,  that  the  Ger- 
man and  English  systems  of  spelling  are  widely 
different,  and  that  whenever  German  and  English 
words  are  spelt  alike,  it  will  commonly  be  found 
to  be  the  case  that  it  is  just  for  that  very  reason 
that  they  are  unconnected.  Prof.  Max  Muller 
told  us  this  many  years  ago,  but  it  needs  to  be 
repeated  almost  every  week. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

A Terra-cotta  Head  and  Shoulders  of 
John  the  Baptist  by  Donatello  (?)  (G*^''  S.  iii. 
247). — In  the  Retrospective  Art  Exhibition  in 
the  Trocadero  Palace,  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  of  1878,  were  two  small  terra-cotta 
busts,  one  of  the  infant  Saviour,  and  the  other  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  latter  was  a replica  of 
the  small  bust  described  by  Mr.  Rees  as  in  a 
curiosity  shop  at  Bideford,  North  Devon  ; the 
only  difference  being  that  the  Bideford  bust  has 
been  painted  in  the  Spanish  manner,  and  the 
Trocad6ro  example  was  purely  terra-cotta.  Possibly 
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the  painted  Inist  was  brought  by  a member  of  the 
Grenville  family  from  Spain,  as  it  is  known  they 
had  considerable  intercourse  with  that  country. 
The  pedestal  is  an  early  eighteenth  century  con- 
struction of  wood,  evidently  English,  in  which  the 
terra-cotta  is  fixed.  The  inscription,  as  quoted  by 
your  correspondent,  is  in  roman  capitals  (the 
name  “ Donatello  ” being  in  outrageously  mispro- 
portioned  letters)  of,  say,  about  1720  to  1740. 
The  “ gentleman  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ” stated  distinctly  his  belief  that  the 
work  was  not  by  Donatello,  and  bis  opinion  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  owner 
of  the  busts  exhibited  at  the  Trocad4ro  Palace 
simply  described  them  as  “ Italian,”  and  evidently 
‘ did  not  regard  them  as  by  Donatello  ; as  he  would 
have  been  but  too  glad  to  have  ascribed  them  to 
that  master  if  he  could  have  done  so  truly. 

George  Wallls,  F.S.A. 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Sir  Martin  FRouisnER  (6‘'*  S.  iii.  108). — As 
to  the  birthplace  and  parentage  of  this  celebrated 
English  navigator,  I do  not  know  that  C.  B.  can 
do  better  than  refer  to  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire, 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  to  the  excellent  biography  by 
' Rev.  Frank  Jones,  B.A.,  of  Glossop  (8vo.,  Long- 
mans, 1878).  It  had  been  presumed  that  this 
I naval  hero  was  a native  of  Doncaster  from  the 
fact  of  the  surname  frequently  appearing  in  the 
I early  registers  of  the  parish  church  ; but  Hunter 
i writes,  “ there  seems  no  reason  to  deprive  the 
j little  village  of  Altofts,  near  Wakefield,  of  the 
I honour  of  having  produced  this  truly  eminent 
! man.”  It  is  very  certain  the  family  had  been  for 
, several  generations  farming  the  Crown  lands  there, 

] and  that  these  were  held  under  leases  by  Sir  Martin 
I at  his  death.  Mr.  Hunter  further  remarks  ; — 

“ In  some  genealogical  memoranda  of  nearly  contem- 
1 porary  date  it  is  statfd  that  Bernard  was  tlie  father  of 

i Sir  Martin  by  a daugliter  of York.  This  does  not 

appear  in  the  Visitation,  but  it  receives  some  corrobora- 
I tion  from  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Martin  is  known  to 
I have  had  a sister  named  Margaret,  and  the  baptism, 

I on  Feb.  10,  1541,  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Bernard 
i Frobisher,  is  registered  at  Normanton,  in  which  parish 
I Altofts  is  situated.  Bernard  is  named  in  the  Visitation 
of  Yorkshire,  1563,  as  second  son  of  John  Frobisher,  of 
I Altofts  (by  daughter  of  Richard  Friston,  of  Altofts),  son 
of  another  John  by,  according  to  Hopkinson,  Joan, 

, daughter  of  William  Scargill,  of  Thorpe-Stapleton,  near 
Leeds,  whereby  the  relationship  of  Sir  Martin  to  George 
i 'Gascoigne  the  poet  is  accounted  for.” 

Further,  Sir  Martin  was  one  of  the  supervisors 
jiominated  in  the  will  of  his  kinsman  John  Fryston, 
j ,of  Altofts  and  Gray’s  Inn,  dated  Nov.  26,  37  Eliz. 

I In  Hark  MS.  4630,  f.  190,  are  the  following  par- 
j ticulars  about  him  worth  transcribing ; — 

“S' Martin  Frobisher  was  seised  in  fee  farme  of  the 
1 Lordshijip  of  Altoftes,  where  he  builded  a house  near 
the  Parke,*  the  manners  of  Warmfield  cum  Heath  & 

I * A capital  messuage  in  Altofts  called  Frobisher  Hall, 
j as  we  learn  from  the  Inq.  p.m. 

I 

1 


Whitwnod,  w'h  sevei'all  other  lands  & leases  of  very  con- 
siderable yearly  Revenue,  was  Justice  of  Peace  in 
Westrid’  of  Yorkshire  in  the  six  & thirtieth  yeare  of 
the  Raigne  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  famous  memory, 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon'’'®  Lord 
Wentworth  of  the  South,  widow  & relict  of  S'  Witton 
Widmerpoole,  Knt.,  who  survived  him,  and  was  after 
married  to  S'  John  Savile,  Knt.,  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  hut  the  said  S'  Martin 
had  noe  issue,  left  his  whole  Estate  to  Captain  Peter 
Frobisher  his  kinsman.* 

“ It  is  reported  that  whilst  he  was  at  Sea  he  made  his 
willf  &.  devised  all  his  Estate  to  his  kinsman  Captain 
Peter  Frobisher,  who  then  was  w"'  him  : and  upon  the 
publishing  of  his  said  will  an  old  officer  under  him 
desired  him  to  consider  well  thereof,  for  his  kinsman 
was  a weake  man  & not  fit  to  manage  the  Estate,  that  he 
had  other  kindred  as  near  as  he  was,  and  more  able  of 
parts  to  manage  it.  To  the  w'''  he  replyd.  My  will  shall 
stand.  Itt  (me,aning  his  Estate)  was  gotten  at  Sea,  it 
will  never  thrive  long  at  Land ; w'*"  proved  too  true. 

“ Peter  Frobisher,  Esq.,  cozen  & adopted  heire  unto 
S'  Martin,  was  Justice  of  peace  in  the  Westriding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  fifth  year  of  King  James  of  happy 
memory,  married  in  London,  but  had  noe  issue,  con- 
sumed & sold  all  his  estate  left  him  by  S'  Martin  Fro- 
bisher his  kinsman,  & dyed  in  or  about  the  city  of 
London  very  necessitous  & obscurely.” 

Captain  Peter  Frobisher  was  son  of  John,  eldest 
brother  of  Sir  Martin. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  navigator  was  a 
native  of  Finningley,  Notts,  because  a Martin, 
son  of  William  Frobisher,  Esq.,  was  baptized  there 
Oct.  6,  1591.  This  William  was  son  of  Francis 
Frobisher,  Recorder  of  Doncaster,  first  cousin  of  Sir 
Martin  if  son  of  Bernard,  which  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Lands  in  Finningley  had  been 
bought  by  Sir  Martin,  but  I do  not  know  that  there 
was  any  prior  connexion  of  the  family  with  this  place. 
Frobishers  or  Furbishours  were  to  be  found  in 
Wakefield  and  its  neighbourhood  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Richard  II.;  so  Hopkinson’s  pedigree, 
bringing  them  from  Chirk,  in  North  Wales,  is 
rather  improbable.  Perhaps  the  original  “ fur- 
bishour”  of  armour  from  whom  the  family  had  its 
name  lived  and  plied  his  craft  in  that  very  town. 

A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

There  are  numerous  entries  of  the  Frobisher 
family  in  the  parish  registers  of  Wakefield  and 
Normanton,  Yorkshire.  There  was  also  a family 
of  that  name  li'/ing  in  Crofton,  a parish  about 
three  miles  from  Wakefield,  only  a few  years  ago  ; 
most  likely  they  are  there  now.  They  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  Sir 
Martin,  and,  so  far  as  I recollect,  at  one  time 
intended  to  prove  their  right  to  some  property  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  gave  up  the  attempt  on 
discovering  that  some  pages  in  the  parish  registers 


* Here  follows  the  character  given  of  him  by  Fuller 
in  his  Enqlhh  Worthies. 

I His  will  was  made  and  signed  at  sea,  Aug.  4,  H)y4. 
Mr.  Jones  printed  it  as  an  appendix  to  his  book. 
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• of  Normanton,  by  which  they  expected  to  prove 
their  claim,  hud  been  cut  out. 

I will  subjoin  an  extract  from  a letter  from 
William  Kadclyffe,  Rouge  Croix,  to  a near  relative 
of  mine,  a clergyman,  who  had  been  at  some  pains 
in  looking  out  registers  for  Mr.  Radclyffe.  This 
gentleman  has  been  dead  some  years,  or  he  might 
have  thrown  some  further  light  on  the  matter  ; — 

1“  College  of  Arms,  London,  Jan.  5tl),  1818. 

“ Accept  my  thanks  for  the  favour  of  your  very  kind 
and  friendly  letter  on  Frobisher,  about  whicli  family  I 
have  taken  considerable  pains,  but  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  to  a satisfactory  issue.  I shall  be  much 
obliged  by  a loan  for  a day  or  two  of  your  extracts  from 
the  registers  of  Wakefield  when  complete,  although  I 
remember  they  go  no  higher  than  1612,  and  I rather 
think  they  will  relate  chiefly  to  the  branch  of  Frobisher 
who  settled  at  Thornes,  in  Wakefield  parish,  a draft  of 
whose  pedigree,  so  far  as  I have  been  enabled  to  prove, 

I have  given  on  page  1 of  this  letter. 

“ Whether  the  present  Frobishers  of  Normanton  and 
Crofton  descend  from  the  above  Thornes  branch,  or 
from  the  Normanton  bi  anch  which  I have  drawn  out  on 
page  3,  I cannot  at  present  determine,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability your  extracts  from  Wakefield  register  will 
settle  that  question;  certain  it  is  that  a branch  of  Fro- 
bisher now  living  at  Heath  and  Peatherstone  (in  very 
bumble  circumstances,  I believe)  descend  from  Michael 
Frobisher,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Thomas 
Frobisher,  of  Altofts,  in  1662,  as  his  kinsman,  but  in 
what  degree  yet  remains  lo  be  discovered.  Jeremiah 
Speight,  of  'Thornes  Lane,  Wakefield,  married  a de- 
scendant of  that  Michael,  anil  I should  have  pleasure  in 
affording  him  every  information  on  the  subject  in  my 
power, — I remain,  &c., 

“ William  Radclvffe,  Rouge  Croix. 

“ To  the  Rev.  M.  J.  N.” 

I have  copies  of  the  two  pedigrees  referred  to  in 
ifr.  Radcljfi'e’s  letter, s,  but  they  are  too  long  for 
insertion  at  the  present  time  in  your  valuable 
pages.  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Monser,  in  his  History  of  Doncaster,  says  Martin 
Frobisher’s  father  was  Mayor  of  Doncaster  in 
1535 ; undoubtedly  he  was  born  in  that  town. 
The  registers,  however,  do  not  commence  till  the 
year  1558,  which  was  long  after  his  birth,  but 
they  contain  the  baptisms  of  some  of  his  relations. 
His  grandfather,  Francis  Frobisher,  purchased  some 
lands  in  Doncaster,  and  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof  it  may  be  assumed  that  that  town  was  his 
birthplace.  The  Harleian  MSS.  prove  that  Sir 
Martin  purchased  lands  in  Altofts  (three  miles 
from  Pontefract),  where  he  built  a house,  and  it 
is  there  Mr.  Boyne  (see  Yorkshire  Library)  says 
he  was  born.  Jane  Fishwick. 

In  The  Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography, 
published  by  Messrs.  Nichols  & Sons  monthly 
during  the  first  half  of  1869,  there  are  two  very 
interesting  articles  on  this  worthy,  one  in  the 
February  number,  the  other  in  that  for  June. 
C.  B.  will  probably  find  there  all,  or  nearly  all, 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  concerning  Sir 
Martin’s  origin  and  family  history.  Olk. 


Lucy  Wentworth,  Countess  of  Cleveland 
(e'"  S.  ii.  408  ; iii.  50,  72,  96,  115,  153).— I can 
confirm  Mr.  Vincent’s  statement  as  to  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Margery,  Lady  Roos.  In  the 
calendar  of  a MS.  Sarum  Breviary  which  I have 
there  is  entered,  opposite  to  April  20,  “ Obitus 
Marg’ie  do®  de  Roos  a®  d’i  m®cccc®lxxviii°.”  The 
following  entries  are  also  made : — 

“ Feb.  16.  Obitus  d’ne  Elizabeth  Spenser  quondam 
filie  (i’ni  Roberti  Tiptoth. 

“ May  18.  Obitus  Phi’  Wentworth  militis  a”  d’ni  1464. 

“ June  20.  Obitus  Phi’  Spenser  militis  aP  d’ni  1424. 

“Oct.  21.  Obitus  Rogeri  Wentworth  armigeri  a“  d'ni 
1452.’’ 

The  MS.  Breviary  belonged,  as  appears  by  an 
entry  at  the  end,  to  Thomas  Wentworth,  who  was 
Rector  of  Barrow,  co.  Suffolk,  in  1474.  See 
History  and  Antig.  of  Stiff olh,  “ Thingoe  Hundred,” 
by  John  Gage.  C.  J.  E. 

“Legenda  Aurea”  (6^**  S.  iii.  148,  177,  229). 
— Let  me  warn  H.  P.  against  placing  an  ex- 
aggerated value  on  his  book.  Few  old  books  are 
so  plentiful  as  foreign  editions  of  the  Golden 
Legend,  and  they  are  generally  of  very  small  value. 
Such  books  as  the  Legenda  Aurea,  Augustinus  de 
Civitate  Dei,  the  Old  Fathers,  and  Decretals  of  the 
Popes  abound.  I have  seen  above  a ton  brought 
into  a bookseller’s  shop  at  once,  and  there  are  ship- 
loads abroad.  They  are  generally  printed  on  paper 
of  such  splendid  quality  and  so  strongly  bound 
that  they  defy  ordinary  means  of  destruction. 
Leaving  them  in  damp  cellars,  or  unuer  a leaky 
roof  where  the  wet  soaks  into  them  year  after 
year,  is  almost  the  only  effectual  way  of  destroying 
them,  otherwise  some  of  them  might  grow  to  be 
valuable. 

I once  bought  a “ fifteener  ” so  dirty  that  I took 
it  to  pieces  and  laid  each  leaf  separately  on  a table 
and  washed  it  thoroughly  with  a flannel  and  warm 
soap-and- water.  I washed  and  scoured  it  until  I 
found  I was  beginning  to  take  off  the  printer’s  ink. 
I should  be  glad  to  see  English  paper  that  would 
bear  such  treatment.  A few  facts  that  I can 
vouch  for  may  be  of  more  service  to  H.  P.  than 
any  quantity  of  surmises.  A copy  of  the  Legenda 
Aurea,  Koburger,  1478,  described  as  “very  large 
and  fine,  with  initial  and  elegant  border  illumi- 
nated in  gold  and  colours,  in  the  original  oak 
boards,  with  clasps  ; a magnificent  edition,  not 
mentioned  by  Hain,”  sold  at  Sotheby’s,  Feb.  10, 
1870,  for  21.  Is.  This  was  the  most  celebrated 
sale  of  early  printed  books  which  has  taken  place 
for  many  years,  and  brought  all  the  great  buyers 
together. 

Arthur’s  Catalogue,  May,  1874,  has  a copy 
printed  by  Eggestein,  circa  1470  (a  much  rarer 
printer  than  Koburger),  “a  large  copy  in  stamped 
calf  ” for  21.  5s.  Another,  by  a different  printer, 
in  May,  1873,  for  IZ.  15s.  Another,  with  the  date 
1486,  “ with  many  large  and  curious  woodcuts,” 
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2s.  I bought  a very  fine  large  copy,  1478,  a 
few  years  ago  for  two  guineas.  About  the  same 
time  I bought  an  excellent  copy  of  Koburger’s 
Bible,  1477,  in  the  original  monastic  binding,  with 
■clasps  and  corners  quite  perfect,  for  four  guineas. 
Koburger  was  a fine  printer,  but  his  productions 
iire  more  plentiful  than  those  of  any  other  early 
printer  whatever.  An  excellent  plan  for  H.  P.  to 
get  to  know  the  value  of  his  book  would  be  to  put 
it  in  a sale  at  Sotheby’s  with  a reserve  upon  it. 
They  would  describe  it  accurately  in  their  cata- 
logue, and  if  of  any  value,  from  rarity  of  edition 
or  any  other  reason,  some  bookseller  would  bid  the 
value  of  it.  This  would  cost  very  little. 

I know  Mr.  Platt  is  wrong  when  he  calls  atten- 
■tion  to  the  “ three  English  editions  of  this  work,” 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  I have  another  edition 
■besides  those  mentioned,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  1512.  Unfortunately  it  wants  twelve  or 
fourteen  leaves,  for  any  one  of  which  I should  be 
most  happy  to  give  a guinea,  or  twenty  guineas 
for  the  whole  fourteen.  If  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
can  tell  me  of  another  imperfect  copy  I shall  take 
it  as  a very  great  favour.  It  has  the  rare  title. 

I P.  P. 

, Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“Jack  Sprat”  (6th  S.  iii.  149). — It  does  one 
j good  to  learn  that  enthusiasts  in  folk-lore  have 
I been  able  to  discern  in  the  old  rhyme  “ an  emblem 
I of  a rapacious  clergy  and  an  equally  greedy  aris- 
I focracy  devouring  the  substance  of  the  commons,” 

] for  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  even  the  author  of 
i the  lines  himself  was  at  all  aware  of  the  very  deep 
I meaning  that  was  latent  in  them.  I say  this 
! because  latter-day  research  warrants  the  belief 
^ that  the  original  story  had  reference  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  individuals,  and  not  to  the 
rapacity  of  any  class  or  classes  whatsoever.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  since  some  literary  journal — 
j was  it  the  Athenmura  ? — contained  a paragraph 
I very  attractive  to  the  scissors  of  newspaper  com- 
I pilers,  which  identified  Jack  Sprat ; and  woe  is 
j me  that  I have  forgotten  with  whom.  An  early 
version  of  the  rhyme,  from  Howell’s  Collection  of 
j Proverbs,  published  1659,  is  given  by  Halliwell  in 
Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,  p.  17.  It 
I .runs : — 

“Archdeacon  Pratt  would  eat  no  fatt, 

His  wife  would  eat  no  lean  ; 

’Twixt  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  Joan  his  wife 
The  meat  was  eat  up  clean.” 

St.  Swithin. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  rhyme  which  I know 
is  : — 

“Archdeacon  Spratt  could  eat  no  fatt,  his  wife  could  eat 
no  lean,  and 

’Twixt  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  Joan  his  wife  the  meat 
was  eat  up  clean.” 

“Topical  Proverbs”  in  J.  Howell’s  Proverbs,  p.  20, 
Jion.,  1659. 


I have  seen  in  the  same  collection,  p.  18, 

“ Barbers  are  correctors  of  capital  crimes,” 
which  I have  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Boys  executed  in  England  Sixty  Years 
Ago  (6“*  S.  iii.  148). — I suppose  that  down  to  the 
p.assing  of  Sir  Pobert  Peel’s  Acts,  4 to  10  George 
IV.  1824-9,  boys  would  be  liable  to  be  executed 
in  the  same  lavish  way  that  they  were  less  than 
fifty  years  before  that  time.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Samuel  Pogers  saw  a cartful  of 
young  girls  on  their  way  to  be  executed  at  Tyburn 
for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Gordon  *riots, 
and  that  he  said  : — 

“ Greville  was  present  at  one  of  the  trials  consequent 
on  those  riots,  and  heard  several  boys  sentenced,  to 
their  own  exces?ive  amazement,  to  be  hanged.  ‘ Never,’ 
said  Greville,  with  great  naicete,  ‘ did  1 see  boys  crw  so.’  ” 
—Table  Talk,  pp.  181-2. 

St.  Swithin. 

The  following  passage  from  Blackstone  may  help 
to  elucidate  this  subject  : — 

“ Thus  also,  in  still  later  times,  a boy  of  ten  years  old 
was  convicted  on  his  own  confession  of  murdering  his 
bedfellow,  there  appearing  in  his  whole  behaviour  plain 
tokens  of  a mischievous  discretion ; and  as  the  sparing 
this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his  tender  years  might  be 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  public,  by  propagating 
a notion  that  children  might  commit  such  atrocious 
crimes  with  impunity,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all 
the  judges  that  he  was  a proper  subject  of  capital 
punishment.” — 4 til.  Com.,  24. 

'fhe  marginal  reference  is  to  Foster,  72.  See  also 
Archbold’s  Criminal  Pleadings,  pp.  17,  18,  ed. 
1878.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Allow  me  to  mention  the  following  circum- 
stance in  illustration  of  this  subject,  though  it 
took  place  almost  a decade  earlier.  On  March 
24,  1812,  the  factory  at  Westhoughton,  in  Lanca- 
shire, was  burnt  by  rioters.  Those,  be  it  re- 
membered, were  the  days  when  the  Orders  in 
Council  prevailed,  and  everything  was  up  at 
famine  price.  Several  were  tried  by  a special 
commission  at  Lancaster  for  the  oflence  on  June  1 
the  same  j’ear.  Five  concerned  in  the  riot  were 
sentenced  to  death,  four  of  whom  were  adults  and 
one  of  them  a boy  of  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
named  Abraham  Charlesworth.  He  went  on 
crutches  to  the  place  of  execution  at  Lancaster,  on 
June  11,  1812,  and  is  said  to  have  cried  when 
there  for  his  mother  (see  Manchester  Guardian, 
“Notes  and  Queries”  column,  No.  62.3,  Jan.  25, 
1875).  John  Bickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Mershell,  Watchmaker  (B^**  S.  iii.  149). 

— The  only  Mershell  or  Marshall,  for  the  name  is 
the  same,  during  the  time  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Dowling,  of  whose  identity 
the  wills  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
afl’ord  any  proof,  was  “ Samuel  Marshall,  Citizen 
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and  Clockniaker  of  London.”  Will  dated  Oct.  8, 
1747,  and  jiroved  by  John  Newbery,  the  executor 
named  in  the  will,  Nov.  13,  1750  (Greenly,  363). 
He  mentions  “ my  brother-in-hiw  John  Aris,” 
■“  my  half  brothers  William  Marshall  and  George 
Marshall,  and  my  half  sister  Mary  Whittle.”  He 
was  buried  at  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  Nov.  11, 
1750,  aged  lifty-three.  “John  Aris  and  Sarah 
Marshall”  were  married  at  Somerset  House 
Chapel  in  1736. 

The  will  of  his  grandmother,  Mary  Marshall,  of 
,St.  Bride’s,  widow,  is  dated  Oct.  13,  1742.  Gives 
pepper-box  and  marrow-spoon  to  George  (sfc);  “ all 
my  clothes  to  Mary  Whittle,  my  daughter,  and  to 
my  grand-daughter  Mary  Marshall,  share  and 
share  alike”;  mentions  son  William  Marshall 
(I  suppose  the  father  of  Samuel  the  clockmaker)  ; 
to  John  Whittle,  sen  , three  ells  of  cloth  for  a 
shirt  ; same  to  John  Whittle  and  his  brother  Peter 
if  enough;  same  to  Sam.  Marshall,  “my  grand- 
son.” 

Jan.  27,  1742,  James  West,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Bridget,  otherwise  Bride’s,  London,  clockmaker, 
made  oath  that  on  October  13  last  Mary  Mar- 
shall, of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride’s  aforesaid,  widow, 
deceased,  sent  for  him  to  take  down  her  mind  to 
make  her  children  easy  after  she  was  dead. 
Deceased  meant  by  George  her  son  George. 
Administration  in  P.O.C.  to  George  Marshall,  the 
son,  Feb.  4,  1742  (Boycott,  48). 

There  were  other  Marshalls  in  St.  Bride’s  about 
this  period,  very  likely  related  to  these  people. 
Administration  of  goods  of  Edward  Marshall,  of 
parish  of  St.  Bride’s,  London,  was  granted  to 
Sarah  his  relict,  Nov.  15,  1714,  in  the  Commis- 
sary Court  of  London.  The  will  of  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, of  St.  Bride’s,  London,  was  proved  in  that 
court  by  Hannah  Marshall  his  relict,  August  24, 
1732.  If  your  correspondent  will  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  out  the  clues  above  given  I fancy  he 
will  be  able  to  identify  his  watchmaker  with 
certainty.  George  W.  Marshall. 

Some  Poetical  Pamphlets  (e"*  S.  iii.  107).— 
With  regard  to  Mr.  A.  Cunningham,  Burns,  and 
his  punch-bowl,  the  following  may  be  of  some 
interest.  It  is  from  the  Courier,  April  21,  1814 

“ The  Bowl  is  of  Black  or  Inverary  Marble,  and  is 
elegantly  mounted  in  Silver,  around  the  rim  the  follow- 
ing ver^e  is  engraven  ; — 

<Ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 

AVhose  heart  the  tide  of  Kindness  Warms, 

Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

“ Each  aid  the  others,” 

Come  to  my  Bowl  1 come  to  my  Arms — 

My  friends,  my  brothers  1 ’ 

This  valued  and  social  relic  had  been  presented,  by  the 
Brother  of  Burns,  to  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  (he 
Bards  surviving  friends;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
gentleman’s  death  is  now  for  sale  at  Mr.  Morton’s, 
Jeweller,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.” 

From  this  extract  it  appears  Burns’s  punch-bowl 


was  presented  to  Mr.  Cunningham  by  the  poet’s 
brother,  while  C.  R.  E.  says  the  gift  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Burns.  I am  not  aware  that  the  extract 
now  given  has  ever  appeared.  I have  also  a news- 
paper with  the  account  of  a presentationmadetothe 
widow  of  the  poet,  of  a pair  of  silver  candlesticks, 
tray,  snuffers,  &c. ; as  also  a succeeding  number 
of  the  same  paper,  containing  Mrs.  Burns’s  letter  of 
thanks.  I shall  be  glad  to  give  extracts,  if  of  any 
interest.  Alfred  Ciias.  Jonas. 

Swansea. 

“ A Liverpool  Gentleman,”  &c.  S.  iii. 
148). — I have  heard  of  “a  Liverpool  gentleman,” 

“ a Manchester  man,”  “a  Houdham  [an  Oldham] 
chap,”  and  “ a Rachdill  felly  [Rochdale  fellow].” 
The  origin  of  such  distinctions  seems  obvious 
enough-- to  a certain  extent,  at  any  rate.  Liver- 
pool’s merchant  princes  and  their  sons  are  more 
commonly  gentlemen  than  is  your  Manchester 
“ business  man.”  In  other  Lancashire  towns  the 
“ British  workmen  ” run  so  thick  that  they  are 
thought  of  rather  than  their  few  resident 
employers,  though  what  the  precise  difference 
between  a “chap”  and  a “fellow”  may  be,  I 
cannot  say  ; but  should  suppose  that  a “chap”  is 
a “ fellow  ” of  a rougher  sort.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

I have  been  told  that  the  origin  of  these  dis- 
tinctions is  as  follows  ; — Old  Herbert,  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Jones  & Herbert,  of  Chester,  was 
driver  and  part  owner  of  the  coach  between 
Chester  and  Birkenhead.  One  day  in  the  summer 
of  1838,  or  thereabouts,  on  his  return  from  Birken- 
head, he  pulled  up,  as  usual,  at  Backford,  about 
two  and  a half  miles  from  Chester,  and  went  into 
the  inn.  He  was  asked  by  some  one  in  the  bar- 
parlour  whom  he  bad  with  him.  He  replied  that 
he  had  “four  of ’em,  a gen’leman  from  Liverpool, 
a man  from  Manchester,  a fella  from  Wigan,  and 
a chap  from  Bowton  [Bolton].”  I should  doubt, 
though,  myself,  whether  Herbert  did  more  than  to 
put  into  neat  collocation  four  already  current 
local  terras.  G.  Gleadowe. 

95,  Mount  Street,  W. 

An  Early  Spelling  Reformer  (G***  S.  iii.  16G). 
— The  Arrainment  of  Christendom  is  by  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  and  it  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The  advantages 
to  be  obtained  by  the  improved  spelling  will  be 
found  set  forth  in  “N.  & Q.,”  5'*^  S.  ix.  105. 
Mr.  MacAlister  seems  surprised  that  spelling 
reform  should  have  been  attempted  so  long 
ago.  A whole  library  of  books  on  the  subject 
had,  however,  been  published  before  Fox  joined 
the  reformers.  H.  B.  W. 

Churches  polluted  by  Murder  (G***  S.  ii.  466). 
— The  canon  law  originally  provided  for  the  recon- 
1 secration  of  a church  after  bloodshed  (which  meant 
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also  homicide  without  actual  bloodshed,  AylifFe, 
Parergon,  p.  194):  “Ecclesiis  seiuel  consecratis 
Deo  non  iterum  debet  consecratio  adhiberi,  nisi 
aut  ab  igne  exustm,  aut  sanguinis  effusione  . . . 
fuerint  pollutae”  ((jtratian,jDecre<.,par3  i.  dist.  Ixviii. 
cap.  iii.,  in  Richter,  Corp.  Jur.  Can.,  pars  i. 
col.  219,  Lips.,  1833 ; and  JJe  Cons.,  dist.  i.  cap.  xx. 
col.  1134).  But  it  was  subsequently  provided  by 
the  reply  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Compostella,  who  wished  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  reconsecration  when  loss  of  life  ensued  upon 
the  quarrels  of  the  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
James,  that  reconciliation  should  be  sufficient  : 
“ Fraternitati  tuac  taliter  respondemus,  quod 
manente  ecclesia  et  altari  ipsa  reconciliari  potest 
per  aquam  cum  vino  et  cinere  benedictam  ” (“  De- 
cretal. Greg.  IX.,”  lib.  iii.  tit.  xl.  cap.  iv.,  Richter, 
w.s.,'pars  ii.,  col.  609,  Lips.,  1839).  In  England 
“the  common  method  was  a reconciliation  only,  as 
appears  by  innumerable  instances  in  our  eccle- 
siastical records”  (Gibson’s  Codex  Jur.  Eccl.  Angl., 
vol.  i.  p.  213,  note  6,  London,  1713). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca  (6“*  S.  iii.  209). — The 
following  notes,  which  simply  embrace  editions  to 
be  found  in  the  London  Library,  may  be  of  some 
help  to  your  Barcelona  correspondent  ; — 

Life’s  a Dream:  the  Great  Theatre  of  the  World, 
from  the  Spanish  of  Calderon,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life 
and  Genius,  by  R.  Chenevix  Trench  [now  Anglican 
Archbishop  of  Dublin],  1856.  [New  edition,  1880]. 

Calderon,  Six  Dramas  of,  translated  by  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, 1853. 

Calderon,  Two  Lovers  of  Heaven,  translated  by  D.  F. 
MacCarthy.  Dublin,  1»70. 

Calderon,  Dramas : Wonder-working  Magician,  Life  is 
a Dream,  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  translated  by  D.  F. 
MacCarthy,  1873. 

Calderon,  by  E.  J.  Hasell  [in  Blackwood’s  “ Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers,”  edited  by  Mrs.  OliphantJ. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1870. 

Nomad. 

Mr.  R.  Garnett  has  written  an  article  upon 
Calderon  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  in  which  he  says  : — 

“ No  language  but  the  German,  in  fact,  is  adapted  to 

render  him Shelley’s  version  of  some  scenes  of  the 

Wonder-working  Magician  is  incomparably  the  best 
English  interpretation.” 

Some  of  the  earliest  English  criticisms  upon 
Calderon  are  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxv., 
and  in  Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe,  part  iii. 
;chap.  vi.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

j For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  “prince  of 
iSpanish  dramatists,”  see  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  December  1839,  vol.  xlvi. 

P.  J.  Mullin. 

William  Law  (6‘'’  S.  iii.  265). — Will  you 
allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Peacock  for  drawing  your 
readers’  attention  to  the  contemporary  notice  of 


William  Law’s  death  in  the  British  Museum, 
which,  perhaps,  I ought  to  have  referred  to  in  my 
Life  of  Law?  I know  it  well,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  old-fashioned  quaintness  of  ifcS' 
design  that  I once  thought  of  having  a fac-simile 
made,  and  inserted  in  my  Life  ; but  Mr.  Long- 
man (whose  advice  on  such  matters  I implicitly 
follow)  thought  this  unnecessary.  The  reader 
will,  however,  find  the  notice  word  for  word  in  my 
book.  It  was  the  joint  composition  of  Mr.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Langcake,  and  from  a letter  of  the 
former  to  Miss  Gibbon  I gather  that  it  was  not,, 
as  Mr.  Peacock  very  naturally  thinks  it  might 
have  been,  intended  for  an  enclosure  in  a letter, 
or,  in  fact,  for  a sort  of  eighteenth  century  funeral 
card,  but  was  inserted  as  it  stands  in  some  news- 
papers of  the  day.  J.  H.  Overton. 

Legbourn  Vicarage. 

The  “Maidenhead”  Tavern  (6‘''  S.  iii.  9, 192), 
— Walbourn,  the  original  Dusty  Bob  in  Life  in 
London,  which  had  so  great  a run  at  the  Adelphi, 
kept  the  “ Maidenhead,”  now  the  “ Victoria  ” 
tavern.  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  house, 
previous  to  his  taking  it,  was  doing  a small  trade, 
but  when  he  became  landlord  he  put  out  a sign 
with  a portrait  of  himself  in  the  above  character, 
which  drew  many  of  that  fraternity,  for  nearly 
opposite  to  the  above  house  was  Smith’s  large 
dust-heap,  at  which  hundreds  were  employed, 
male  and  female.  {St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  by 
Samuel  Palmer.)  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I have  a coloured  etching,  nine  inches  by  seven 
inches,  by  George  Cruikshank,  of  Walbourn  as 
Dusty  Bob,  published  by  G.  Humphrey,  27,  St. 
James’s  Street,  London  (no  date),  which  is- 
evidently  a copy  of  the  signboard  referred  to. 

Chas.  a.  Pyne. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Ancient  Inn  Signs  (6*’’  S.  iii.  166,  233). — ■ 
About  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  St, 
Edmundsbury,  at  the  spot  where  the  Tbetford 
road  crosses  the  river  Lark,  stands  a public-house 
called  the  “Toll-gate.”  Its  sign  furnishes  a 
curious  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  erroneous 
ideas  spring  up,  and  is  also  in  itself  an  amusing 
specimen  of  that  form  of  art.  On  one  side  is 
depicted  a turnpike  gate,  one  of  its  posts  in- 
scribed “No  Trust,”  thrown  wide  open  for  the 
passage  of  a dignified  clergyman  in  a shovel  hat, 
mounted  on  his  horse,  to  whom  the  gatekeeper 
makes  a profound  salute.  On  the  other  side  is- 
seen  the  same  gate  closely  shut  in  the  face  of  a 
sandman  (?)  who  fumbles  in  his  pocket  for  the 
toll,  while  his  ass,  laden  with  panniers,  takes  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a bite  of  grass  by  the  road- 
side. The  painting  is  now  fast  decaying.  I remem- 
ber the  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  when  head  master  of 
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King  Edward  VI.  School,  calling  my  attention  to 
the  sly  contrast.  There  is  not,  however,  nor  so 
far  as  I know  ever  was,  a turnpike-gate  there ; but 
the  place  derived  its  name,  as  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Eokewode  Gage  in  his  History  of  Thingoe  Hun- 
dred, from  the  toll-cote  adjoining,  where  an 
ancient  toll  w’as  payable  to  the  Sacrist  of  the 
Abbey  by  persons  passing  Babwell  Bridge.  The 
toll  appears  to  have  existed  up  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Vebna. 

“Galliro”  (6‘'^  S.  iii.  188). — What  is  meant 
here  is  probably  “ galero,”  which  is  a rough  kind 
of  head- covering,  made  either  of  skin,  leather,  or 
even  rushes.  Why  a person  was  fined  3s.  4d.  in 
the  good  old  days  of  Queen  Bess  for  making  use 
of  a galerus  on  the  Lord’s  Day  is  another  question. 
The  context  might  have  helped  us  ; but  in  default 
of  that,  I can  only  suggest  that  the  unlucky  man 
either  kept  on  his  hat  in  church,  or  wore  his  rough 
workaday  hat  instead  of  the  neat  and  trim 
Sabbatical  head-piece  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Or, 
yet  one  more  suggestion,  seeing  that  galerus  in 
classic  days  [Jem.  vi.  120)  sometimes  meant  a wig, 
perhaps  the  fine  was  levied  for  disobeying  St. 
Paul’s  strict  injunction  (1  Cor.  xi.  4).  However, 
I know  of  no  mediseval  instance  of  this  sense  of 
galerus,  and  Ducange  does  not  notice  the  word 
except  with  regard  to  a cardinal’s  red  hat. 

To  use  false  hair  as  a covering  in  God’s  house 
would  certainly  have  been  regarded  with  extreme 
disfavour  in  the  early  Church  ; and  even  in  these 
days  of  liberty  and  licence  I have  seen  confirming 
bishops  most  carefully  avoid  the  chignons  which 
used  to  be  the  fashion  with  the  fair  sex.  But 
I may  have  been  on  the  wrong  scent  altogether, 
and  whatever  the  galerus  may  have  been,  I will 
relieve  my  mind  by  saying  of  the  man,  as  I dare 
say  his  wife  did  when  he  got  home,  “ Que  diable 
allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? ” 

Ne  Quid  Nimis. 

East  Hyde. 

Edge  Pine  (not  Ptne)  (6^''  S.  iii.  167). — H.  P. 
will  find  a full  account  of  this  artist  in  Eedgrave’s 
Dictionary  of  British  Artists.  Eobert  Edge  Pine 
was  born  in  London  in  1742  ; went  to  the  United 
States  in  1782  ; there  painted  the  portraits  of 
Washington  and  other  American  celebrities  ; and 
died  at  Philadelphia  in  1790.  Jaydee. 

See  Lippincott’s  Biograph.  Diet.  ; Dunlap’s 
Arts  of  Designs,  vol.  i.  pp.  316-21  ; Bryan’s 
Diet,  of  Fainter s ; Nagler’s  Allgemeines  Kiinstler- 
Lexicon.  P.  S.  P.  Conner. 

Philadelphia. 

Elias  Danet  (6*’’  S.  iii.  167). — Probably 
Huguenot  is  acc^uainted  with  the  references  to 
Mrs.  Grubbe,  nie  Daney,  in  Mr.  Agnew’s  Pro- 
testant Exiles,  at  ii.  207-8,  and  iii.  190.  If  not, 
the  “ reverentially  preserved  ” letter  from  her 


persecuted  relative  which  is  given  on  the  last- 
named  page  will  interest  him.  She  is  said  to 
have  come  into  England  circa  1685,  when  she  was 
about  seventeen  years  old,  with  her  uncle  Dr. 
Donne.  Were  it  not  that  the  author  of  this  state- 
ment was  a contemporary,  and  well  acquainted 
withal  with  her  family  relations,  I should  have 
suggested  that  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Donne  might  be 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  Joseph  Daney  who 
w.as  one  of  many  refugees  naturalized  on  March  5, 
1691  ; for  amongst  names  of  French  refugee 
origin  instances  of  no  less  violent  change  and 
corruption  to  suit  English  eyes  and  ears  are 
frequent.  It  was  only  this  morning — to  quote  the 
latest  case  that  has  presented  itself — that,  at 
Somerset  House,  I found  a will  of  Benoist  appear 
as  that  of  Bennett.  In  Dr.  Howard’s  Miscellanea 
Genealogica  for  last  August  will  be  found  the 
Huguenot  descent  of  a Mrs.  Grubbe  of  this 
present  generation.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

The  Halsham  Family  (5*^  S.  vii.  407  ; viii. 
13,  239,  435  ; ix.  76,  275  ; xi.  315).— At  the  last 
reference  I gave  a pedigree  of  this  family,  and 
believe  it  to  be  very  fairly  correct,  with  the  one 
exception  that  Matilda,  the  second  wife  of  John 
Halsham,  who  died  in  1415,  was  Matilda  Mawley, 
and  was  mother,  and  not  g'rand- mother,  of  the 
John  Halsham  found  her  heir  in  1453,  as  given  in 
the  pedigree,  which  should  therefore  be 
1.  Pliilippa=John  Halsham, =2.  Matilda  Mawley,  died 
de  Strabolgi.  died  April  16,  June  14,  1453,  then  de- 
1415.  scribed  as  widow  of  Thos. 

Poynings,  Lord  St.  John.. 


John  Halsham, =Margaret  Joan=l.  Sir  John  Mar- 
dead  before  Coumbe.  Bowne.  garet. 

May  15,  1468,  =2.  Sir  Rob. 

s.p.,  found  heir  | Roos. 

to  his  mother  in  ' ' 

1453,  aged  22 
and  upwards. 

What  led  me  to  infer  that  she  was  the  grand- 
mother instead  of  mother  was  the  reading  of  the 
inq.  p.m.  31  Hen.  VI.,  No.  28,  that  I had  had 
copied  for  me,  as  to  her  heir,  which  was  “ John 
Halsham  is  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Matilda, 
aged  22.”  I have  now  obtained  a more  exact  read- 
ing of  the  inquisition,  and  it  should  be  “ aged  22 
years  and  upwards”;  and  as  all  the  other  heirs  from 
the  Poynings  family  are  described  in  the  same 
manner  as  aged  twenty-two  and  upwards,  I think 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  does  not  refer 
to  their  real  age,  but  merely  indicates  that  they 
were  not  minors. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  Halsham  family,  I 
will  throw  out  a suggestion  that  has  occurred  to  me. 
As  I have  shown  in  “ N & Q.,”  S.  vii.  407,  there 
is  a great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  the  legality  of 
Philippa  de  Strabolgi’s  marriage  with  John  Hal- 
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sham,  by  reason  that  she  was  evidently  betrothed 
to  Ralph  de  Percy,  who  outlived  her.  Now,  from 
the  report  of  the  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  dated  March  23,  1411,  as  to  the  legi- 
timacy of  her  second  son,  Richard  Halsham, 
wherein  the  first  witness,  Richard  Daas,  Rector  of 
Combes,  states  that  “ about  thirty  years  previous 
he  had  published  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
John  Halsham  and  Philippa  Michell  in  the 
churches  of  Grynstede  and  Combes,”  it  occurs  to 
me  that  Philippa  de  Strabolgi,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  objected  to  marry  Ralph  de  Percy,  and 
eloped  with  John  Halsham,  and  was  married  to 
him  under  the  assumed  name  of  Philippa  Michell. 
The  date  given  in  1411  by  the  Rector  of 
Combes  as  being  about  thirty  years  ago  that  he 
published  the  banns  of  marriage,  would  be  that 
at  which  probably  Philippa  de  Strabolgi  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Halsham,  as  she  was  born  in  1362. 
The  fact  of  her  marriage  under  an  assumed  name 
would  at  once  cause  questions  to  arise  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  her  children.  Sywl. 

“Charnico”  (6‘**  S.  iii.  126,  275). — Charnico 
or  charneco  was  a common  name  for  a sort  of 
sweet  wine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  appears 
from  a passage  in  a pamphlet  entitled  The  Dis- 
covery of  a London  Monster  called  the  Blade  Dog 
of  Newgate,  printed  1612  : “ Some  drinking  the 
' neat  wine  of  Orleance,  some  the  Gascony,  some 
j the  Bordeaux  ; there  wanted  neither  sherry,  sack, 

: nor  charneco,”  &c.  In  the  time  of  Shakespere  it 
; must  have  been  esteemed  a fine  wine,  being  in- 
troduced with  sack  ; — 

i “First  Nevjh.  Neighbour  Horner,  I drink  to  you  in  a 
cup  of  sack 

' Sec.  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here ’s  a cup  of 
charneco.”  2 Henry  VI.,  II.  iii. 

In  another  pamphlet,  entitled  IVit’s  Miserie;  or, 
the  World’s  Madness,  printed  in  1596,  it  is  said 
that  “ the  only  medecine  for  the  fleghm,  is  three 
I cups  of  charneco  fasting.” 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Wit  without 
Money,  Act  II.  : — 

“ Where  no  old  charneco  is,  no  nor  anchovies.” 

So  also  in  Decker’s  Honest  Whore,  1630,  pt.  ii. 
iii.  457  : — 

i " Imprimis,  a pottle  of  Greek  wine,  of  Peter-Saraeene, 
a pottle  of  charneco,  and  a pottle  of  Ziattica.” 

And  again,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  1615  : 

“Aragoosa,  or  Peter  see-me,  canary,  or  charneco.” 

Steevens  asserts  that  Charneco  is  the  name  of  a 
^village  near  Lisbon,  where  this  wine  was  made 
(see  the  European  Magazine  for  March,  1794). 
,lt  is  probably  a Spanish  wine,  being  mentioned 
.with  many  other  Spanish  wines  in  a work  called 
The  Philocothonista.  William  Platt. 

116,  Piccadilly. 

i Straw  Capes  worn  bt  Spanish  Peasants 
!(6‘’*  S.  iii.  150,  234). — I was  in  Galicia,  the  N.E. 


province  of  Spain,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  saw 
them  frequently  worn,  especially  south  of  Vigo, 
towards  the  Portuguese  frontier.  A friend  pro- 
cured and  sent  me  one,  which  I now  have  here,  in 
Stafford,  and  shall  be  glad  to  show  to  any  one. 
It  is  neatly  made  of  a long  sedge-like  grass,  and 
formed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  an  Inverness  cape, 
A friend  of  mine,  who  saw  it  the  other  day,  told 
me  he  had  seen  the  same  thing  worn  somewhere 
in  the  East — Ceylon,  Fiji,  or  Japan.  W.  C. 

“The  Good  Old  Cause”  (6**' S.  ii.  306,437, 
478  ; iii.  237). — I shall  continue  to  think  that  this 
“ well-sounding  phrase,”  as  R.  R.  calls  it,  applies, 
as  I hoped  when  I first  inquired  about  it,  to  the 
cause  favoured  by  Raleigh  and  Lady  Rachel 
Russell  and  disfavoured  by  James  I.  and  Charles- 
II.,  because  any  cause  favoured  by  the  former  two 
must  have  been  a good  one.  L.  H.  T.  ought  to 
receive  R.  R.’s  correction  of  his  remark  about  the 
Puritans  with  thanks,  because  if,  as  L.  H.  T.  is  of 
opinion,  the  “ Puritans  were  believed  to  be  pro- 
fligate men,”  seeing  that  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  Cavaliers  were  known  to  be  profligates,  man- 
kind in  the  two  islands  would  have  been  in  a bad 
way  if  the  supposition  or  “ belief  ” against  the 
Puritans  could  indeed  be  proved  true. 

M.  A.  H. 

There  is  the  following  allusion  to  it  in  Hndibras,- 
part  i.  of  which  was  originally  published  in  1663  : — 
“ Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 

The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives, 

Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake. 

For  Cov’nant  and  the  Cause’s  sake  T’ 

Canto  i.  V.  733-6, 

The  biographical  memoir  of  Algernon  Sidney,- 
who  was  decapitated  in  1683,  in  Lodge’s  Portraits, 
concludes  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“ It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  w'as  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  die,  and  on  the  seventh  of  the  following 
December  he  was  beheaded  on  'Power  Hill,  glorying  to 
the  last  in  what  he  called  ‘ the  good  old  cau--e,’  and^ 
exhibiting  a firmness  and  resolution  which  to  common’ 
observers”  seems  surprising  that  a bad  one  should  be 
capable  of  inspiring.” — Cabinet  edition,  vol.  vi.  p.  129. 

The  inverted  commas,  which  are  those  of  the 
author  of  the  memoir,  showed  the  term  to  have 
become  a stereotyped  phrase. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Kewbourne  Rectory,  AVoodbridge. 

Termination  “ham”  (6‘^  S.  ii.  455  ; iii.  116). 
— The  pronunciation  of  the  termination  ham, 
by  erroneously  joining  to  it  a previous  letter,  has 
been  introduced  under  the  correspondence  upou'- 
“ holt.”  I write  this  note  a few  miles  from  Greet- 
ham,  Rutland,  and  Castle  Bytham  and  Little 
Bytham,  Lincolnshire.  I heard  the  following 
conversation  a gentleman,  consulting  the  map, 
said,  “I  suppose  that  Little  Bithem  will  be  my 
station  ”?  “ There  is  no  such  a place  as  Bith  em. 
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“I  suppose  you  call  it  By-tham?”  “No;  we 
call  it  Bite’em.”  “ That  sou>nds  rather  snappish.” 
“Perhaps  so  ; but  it  is  but  a Little  Bite’em.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 


iohj  chauntynge,"  he.— The  English  WorTcs  of  Wvelif, 
E.B.T.S.,  p.  169, 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 


CardifiF. 


A Norwich  MS.  Sermon  (6“'  S.  iii.  148,  177). 
— Had  Mr.  Taylor  given  us  the  text  of  this 
sermon,  we  might  have  more  easily  formed  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  title,  which 
has  probably  puzzled  others  besides  Dr.  Jessopp. 

I imagine  that  the  word  “ square  ” alludes  to  the 
implement  so  called,  used  by  carpenters  and 
others,  and  that  “Moses”  should  have  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  case.  We  should  then  under- 
stand it  to  mean  the  rule  according  to  which 
Moses  in  olden  time  was  recommended  by  Jethro 
to  choose  his  “judges.”  See  Exodus  xviii.  21,  22. 
Was  this  the  text  1 Cle. 

Surrey  Words  (5*^  S.  x.  222,  335  ; 6‘*>  S. 
i.  238,  344  ; ii.  255). — Bis-milk,  sb.  The  first  three 
milkings  after  calving.  The  milk  then  given  is 
held  not  fit  to  drink,  and  is  called  bis-milk.  See 
the  word  “Beestings”  in  Miss  G.  F.  Jackson’s 
Shropshire  Word-Book. 

Carny,  adj.  False  or  deceitful.  “ Eh,  she  ivas 
carny  when  she  was  a-sayin’  that  ! ” 

House-dtvellers,  sb.  This  very  expressive  name 
is  applied  to  the  regular  inhabitants  of  permanent 
cottages  as  a title  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them 
from  gipsies  and  other  rovers  who  camp  out  in 
woods  and  on  commons.  “ So  you ’ve  got  pea- 
pickers  in  yon  wood,  Mrs.  Hill  ; very  respectable- 
seeming  folks,  eh  1 ” “ Yes,  sir,  they  be  ; a’most 

as  if  they  was  house-dwellers.” 

Old,  adj.  Ill-natured,  and  sly  therewithal. 
“Aye,  sir  ; folks  does  look  so  old  at  you,  if  you 
don’t  give  ’em  nothing  when  they  come  a-Christ- 
massing  ! ” 

Skit-away.  I know  not  whether  this  be  an 
imperative  mood  or  an  adjective  used  adverbially. 
It  is  used  (as  the  verb  to  cater  is  used  in  Kent)  of 
one  who  goes  diagonally  across  a piece  of  ground, 
instead  of  going  round  it.  “ There,  look  at  Old 
Johnny  ! He  loill  go  skit-away  over  that  there 
grass-plot,  though  I’ve  told  him  such  a many 
times  ! ” A.  J.  M. 

“Jolly”  (6‘>>  S.  ii.  226,  330,  522),— There  is 
much  earlier  evidence  for  the  use  of  this  word  than 
any  yet  given.  The  following  are  a few  instances 
collected  at  random  : — 

“ For  wel  wene  I there  with  hym  be 
A faire  and  jolg  companye.” 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  619-20. 

“ Phebus  the  sonne  fill  ioly  was  and  cleer.” 

Chaucer,  The  Sqwieres  Tale  (P.  48,  Skeat). 

“A  dojty  foFy/bacheler;  a yong  man  & a wi^t.” 

Sir  Ferumhras,  E.E.T.S.,  1682  (about  1380). 

“ Preiere  is  betre  herd  of  god  bi  compunccion  & 
wepyng  & stille  devocion than  bi  gret  criyinge  & 


The  Jew  of  Tewkesbury  (2“*^  S.  xii.  165,  479;. 
6‘**  S.  ii.  52,  318). — The  following  verses,  in  Latin 
and  English,  from  Enchiridiunn  Epigrammatum 
Latino- An glicum  : an  Epitome  of  Essais,  &c,- 
Doon  by  Rob.  Vilvain  of  Excester.  London,  a.d, 
1654,”  small  8vo.  (“  Mutuatitial  Essais,”  fo.  138),. 
may  serve  to  complete  the  references  to  this  his- 
torical personage : — 

“Epig.  xxxix. 

Judeeus  forica  exlinchis.  Anonyinus.  The  3 verses  of 
a dirty  Dialog  betwixt  a Christian  and  a Jew  (which  fel 
into  a Jakes)  at  Tewksbury. 

Anrlus.  Tende  inanus,  Salomon;  ego  te  da  stercore 
tollain  ; 

Jndeeus.  Sabhata  nostra  colo,  de  stercore  surgere  nolo. 
Anglus.  Sabbata  nostra  quidem,  Salomon,  celebrabis 
ibidem. 

A.c.  1228.  Jew,  reach  thy  hand  to  me;  from  Draugh  I 
wil  thee  free. 

Our  Sabbaths  I observ ; and  wil  here  rather 
sterv. 

Then  Jew  sans  more  adoo,  ther  keep  our 
Lords  day  too.” 

William  Bates,  B.A, 

Birmingham. 

“ Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio  ” S.  x.  269, 
392  ; xi.  235,  258 ; 6‘''  S.  iii.  256).— 

“ Second  Antiquary.  Break  we  up  this  assembly  with  a 
loud  declaration  that  Sir  Matthew  Mite  is  equally  skilled 
in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms. 

“First  Antiquary.  Tam  Mercurio  quam  Marti.”— 
Foote’s  Nabob,  III.  i. 

H.  K. 

The  Etymology  of  “Bedford”  (6‘’*  S.  i.  173, 
460  ; ii.  249,  334,  474  ; iii.  117,  250).— Without 
vouchsafing  one  atom  of  evidence,  without  any 
attempt  at  investigating  the  old  forms,  led  only 
by  superficial  resemblances  between  modern 
Welsh  words  and  English  place-names,  Mr. 
PicTON  assumes  that  a very  large  number  of 
names  of  places  in  England  are  formed  with  a 
Celtic  prefix  and  A.-S,  suffix.  According  to  your 
correspondent,  Celtic  tree-names  with  Teutonic 
suffix  attached  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 
names  : 1.  Darley,  Darfield ; 2.  Ongar,  Onley, 
Onborough,  Onibury,  Ingol,  Ingon,  Inhurst,  In- 
worth  ; 3.  Luffenham,  Luffield,  Luffincot,  Lufton  ; 
4.  Fawley,  Fawfield,  Fawdon,  Faugh,  Fowey, 
Fowberry  ; 5.  Bedwin,  Bedworth,  Bedmont,  Bed- 
font,  Bedfield,  Bedminster.  Now  it  is  impossible 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  etymologies.  Unsup- 
ported by  proof  they  are  nothing  but  ingenious 
guesses,  and,  as  Prof.  Skeat  well  reminds  us, 
“ the  true  rule  is  never  to  guess  at  an  etymology  ” 
(see  ante,  p.  249). 

With  regard  to  Bedford,  I am  sure  no  Celtic 
I scholar  will  accept  Mr.  Picton’s  explanation  that 
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the  Saxon  Chron.  form  Bedican-  foria=“  the  ford 
of  the  white  birch  tree.”  In  Welsh  bedioen  is  a 
birch  tree  (not  hedxv).  Bedw  is  a collective, 
and  means  a birch  grove  ; it  is  also  feminine,  so 
that  Bedw  can  would  be  ungrammatical  Welsh. 
Bediogan  is  true  Cymric.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Early  English  Dictionaries  (6*"  S.  iii.  141, 
161,  209,  269). — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Daniel 
Lobo,  the  author  referred  to  ante,  p.  210,  lived  in 
Birmingham,  where  he  would  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  all  about  trade  terms  and  hard- 
ware phrases.  I have  two  very  rare,  probably  unique, 
directories  of  Birmingham,  dated  1780  and  1781, 
and  in  both  I find  “ Lobo,  Daniel,  notary  public, 
Catherine  Street.”  Este. 

Birmingham. 

I have  long  suspected  the  truth  of  the  story 
about  Lemon  ami  ‘‘  the  fat  alderman  ” {ante, 
■p.  270),  having  never  been  able  to  trace  it  to  an 
earlier  date  than  1826,  when  it  appeared  in  the 
December  number  of  the  MonOihj  Magazine, 
where  the  writer  professes  to  give  it  as  he  heard 
it  from  Dr.  Parr,  who  succeeded  Lemon  as  master 
of  the  Norwich  school,  and  was  stdl  living  there 
when  the  book  was  published.  One  thing,  at 
least,  is  unquestionable,  namely,  that  if  the  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  did  hear 
it  from  the  doctor,  he  has  reported  it  incorrectly, 
for  he  makes  him  confound  his  predecessor,  the 
Bev.  George  Lemon,  with  A Idtrman  Barnabas 
Lemon,  who  was  a mere  boy  when  Parr  left  Nor- 
wich, and  whom  Parr  most  probably  never  saw  or 
heard  of  in  his  life.  Fr.  Norgate, 

A Hell  Fire  Club  : the  Phcenix  Club  at 
Oxford  (6‘’'  S.  iii.  127,  210,  271). — I was  elected 
fiecretary  of  the  P.C.R.  (Phcenix  Common  Room) 
in  1853,  and  held  that  post  until  I left  the  uni- 
versity. For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  always 
met  after  hall  in  my  rooms  on  Phoenix  nights, 
instead  of  following  the  old  custom  of  taking  the 
rooms  of  P.C.R.  members  in  rotation.  The  dress 
was  always  dark  claret-coloured  coat  with  black 
velvet  collar,  pale  yellow  waistcoat,  black  trousers, 
and  white  tie.  Guests  were,  of  course,  expected 
to  appear  in  full  evening  dress.  I have  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  the  vice-chair  being  left  un- 
occupied at  the  P.C.R.  wines,  and  I do  not 
tielieve  that  it  ever  was  so  left  during  my  time. 
All  sorts  of  fiery  traditions  were  handed  down  to 
us  about  the  Hell  Fire  Club.  We  never  believed 
in  any  sort  of  connexion  between  the  two  clubs, 
and  we  were  not  ambitious  of  such  reputation. 

The  Phoenix  Common  Room  is  composed  of 
members  chosen  among  the  undergraduates  at 
Brasenose  College,  nor  are  any  others  eligible  ; 
election  is  by  ballot.  It  is  called  the  Phoenix  be- 
cause the  association  is  never  allowed  to  die  out ; 
vacancies  are  filled  up  as  they  occur.  The 


periodical  large  Phoenix  dinners  were  always  held 
out  of  college.  Llewellyn  E.  Traherne. 

Junior  United  Service  Club. 

A Stone  Altar  in  Ireland  (6**'  S.  iii.  186). 
— The  illustration  of  an  ancient  Irish  stone  altar 
required  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  is  probably 
that  of  Ballintubber  Abbey,  co.  Mayo,  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  Jan.  18,  1862,  from  a 
drawing  by  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl, 
architect.  Gustave  Bouvier. 

1,  Cavershara  Road,  N.W. 

Gibbs  the  Architect  (6*’’  S.  iii.  289).— As  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  Keeper  of  the  University  Galleries, 
informs  me,  the  original  drawings  of  Gibbs  are  to 
be  found  in  All  Souls’  College  Library  at  Oxford. 

H.  Krebs. 

Gibbs  left  his  library  of  about  five  hundred 
volumes,  with  drawings  in  six  volumes  and  in 
portfolios,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Radclifte  Library 
at  Oxford.  There  is  a MS.  list  of  them  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
In  vol.  iii.  are  “Designs  for  a church  at  S. 
Nicholas,  Aberdeen,”  among  which  might  pro6a6(i/ 
be  the  drawing  of  which  Scotus  is  in  search. 
Gibbs,  I find,  did  not  carry  out  the  design. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6“*  S.  iii. 
269).— 

“ Knowest  thou  yesterday,”  kc. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  Goethe’s  Zahme 
Xenien  you  will  find  the  following  lines : — 

“ Liegt  dir  Gestern  klar  und  olfen, 

Wirkst  du  Heute  krliftig  frei; 

Kannst  auch  auf  ein  Morgen  hoffen, 

Das  nicht  minder  gliicklicli  sey.” 

F.  A.  Leo. 

Berlin. 


^iSCCllHlIfOUS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Leyenda  Sanctorum : (he  Proper  Lessons  for  Saints' 
Days  according  to  the  Use  of  Exeter,  compiled  hy  John 
de  Grandisson,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1.327-1369.  Fasci- 
culus II.  Edited  by  Herbert  Edward  Reynolds,  M.A. 
(Elliot  Stock.) 

The  first  fasciculus  of  this  work  was  noticed  at  some 
length  in  our  pages  at  its  first  appearance.  In  type 
and  paper,  and  in  the  e.vcellence  of  its  press-work,  this 
second  portion  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  first. 
Two  coloured  illustrations  enrich  the  present  number  : 
the  one  represents  a statuette  of  King  Edward  II.,  the 
other  a strange,  weird  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  standing 
on  an  orb,  displaying  the  five  wounds  in  hands  and  feet 
and  side.  To  these  are  added  plates  of  some  remarkable 
bosses  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  of  “subsellia  or  mise- 
reres’’ from  the  stalls  erected  by  Bishop  Biuere  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  part  now  issued  comprises  about  forty-six  pages  of 
text,  containing  the  proper  lessons  for  the  saints’  days 
from  February  to  June,  printed  without  contractions, 
but  adhering  to  the  division  into  lines  of  the  original 
manuscript.  In  addition  to  the  text  we  have  a preface 
extending  from  p.  i to  p.  xi,  and  a section  entitled  “ Notes 
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on  Uie  Saints,”  extending:  from  p.  xiii  to  p.  xlii.  We  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Reynolds  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  wliile  to  add  these  lengthy  notes,  derived  mainly, 
as  he  very  frankly  says,  from  such  familiar  books  as 
Baring  Gould's  and  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
The  readers  of  his  book  will  not  be  of  a class  which 
needs  such  annotations;  and  even  if  any  should  require 
to  be  told  something  about  St.  Wulstanand  St.  Richard  of 
Chichester,  they  might  well  be  spared  any  notes  upon 
the  feasts  of  the  apostles  St.  Andrew,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
Paul.  The  preface,  too,  is  somewhat  diffuse ; the  two 
excursus,  upon  the  contractions  used  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  upon  the  beauty  of  ancient  illuminations  in 
general,  retard  the  progress  of  the  book,  and,  whilst  they 
add  to  the  cost  of  its  production  (which  must  be  very  con- 
siderable), do  not  add  much  to  the  reader’s  information. 
That  portion  of  the  preface  in  which  the  editor  argues 
that  the  volume  which  he  is  reproducing  is  in  the  auto- 
graph, the  “ very  own  hand,”  as  he  expresses  it,  of  the 
“‘great  and  magnificent  bishop,”  John  de  Grandisson,  is 
of  real  importance.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  are  some 
fac-similes  of  the  bishop's  known  autograph  writing  to 
aid  the  student  in  appreciating  the  editor’s  argument. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plate  will  be  reissued  in- 
dependently of  the  cover  of  which  it  now  forms  a part, 
so  that  when  the  book  is  bound,  should  the  covers  be 
.omitted  by  any  ill-di-posed  binder,  this  important  piece 
of  evidence  may  not  be  lost. 

We  heartily  wish  the  editor  success  in  his  arduous 
and  difficult  undertaking.  The  criticisms  which  we  have 
offered  are  intended  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  outlay,  which  can  hardly  be  reim- 
hui’sed  by  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  each  fas- 
ciculus is  sold.  Such  care  is  the  more  necessary  since 
the  editor  intends  to  reprint  without  contractions  the 
twenty-one  folios  which  in  the  first  fasciculus  were 
printed  in  an  abbreviated  form.  All  liturgical  students 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  a careful  reprint  of  an 
ancient  lectionary  of  the  English  Church. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  a little  pam- 
phlet. printed  “for  private  circulation,”  entitled  Notes 
on  Kensinywn  Square  and  its  Notable  Inhabitants. 
At  an  old  bow-windowed  house  here  (now  No.  45) 
Thackeray  wrote  Vanity  Fair  and  others  of  his  works. 
Herring,  the  archbishop  who  sat  to  Hogarth  and 
fulminated  against  the  Beggar's  Opera,  was  also  an  illus- 
trious resident.  So  w'ere  Addison,  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  Talleyrand,  and  J.  S.  Mill.  The  book  contains  two 
letters  from  Thackeray  to  Mr.  Merriman,  the  well- 
knov/n  surgeon,  with  whom  this  modest  but  by  no  means 
uninteresting  record  originates. 

Anglo-lsraelism,  and  the  Great  Pyramid,  by  Rev.  Bour- 
.chier  WreySavile  (Longnians&  Co.),  is  a carefully  written 
.essay  in  examination  of  the  alleged  claims  of  H.M. 
Queen  'Victoria  to  the  throne  of  David — claims  which 
it  might  be  difficult  to  believe  serious  did  we  not  know 
that  with  some  they  amount  to  an  “articulus  stantis  vel 
cadentis  Ecclesise.”  We  are  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Savile  that  the  Queen’s  “ real  pedigree,  set  forth  in  the 
Heralds’  College,”  assigns  her  a Hunnish  descent 
through  “ Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  younger 
brother  of  Odoacer,  King  of  Italy.”  We  had  always 
hitherto  understood  that  Odoacer  was  a Herulian,  and 
were  unaware  that  Welf  was  his  younger  brother. 

The  Orders  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
Examined  (Malvern,  Advertiser  Office)  may  interest 
a wider  circle  than  that  for  which  it  was  written,  from 
the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  questions  involved  is 
that  of  mon-episcopal  consecration.  Consequently  the 
author  jiasses  in  review  several  historical  questions,  such 
-as  those  of  the  Moravian,  Janecnist,  Old  Catholic,  and 


Swedish  Churches,  some  of  which  are  still  subjects  of 
keen  theological  disputation. 

In  The  Physician's  Leisure  (reprinted  from  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette)  Dr.  Chevers  pleads  for 
the  pursuit  of  archeological  studies  as  a recreation  of 
which  he  has  himself  found  the  value,  and  in  which  his 
profession  has  certainly  produced  writers  of  the  highest 
distinction.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  to  such  a prac- 
titioner “ the  sight  of  a new  number  of  Notes  and 

Qtieries when  he  returns  at  night,  almost  worn  out 

by  toil, seems  to  renew  the  life  within  him.” 

Healthy  Homes,  by  Stanley  Haynes,  M.D.  (Bailliere, 
Tindall  & Cox),  deals  in  a small  compass  with  a subject 
of  the  highest  importance  in  London  and  other  daily 
growirig  towns.  Dr.  Haynes  holds  moderate  views  on 
the  temperance  question,  and  is,  therefore,  the  less 
likely  to  win  applause,  but  not,  we  should  hope,  the  less 
calculated  to  produce  lasting  good  where  his  advice  is 
followed. 

The  Scientific  Roll  and  Magazine  of  Systematized 
Notes  (Bradbury,  Agnew  & Co.),  conducted  by  Alex- 
ander Ramsay,  applies  Capt.  Cuttle’s  recommendation 
to  scientific  literature.  The  first  part  issued  deals  with 
climate  and  embraces  a general  bibliography,  from  the 
Imago  Adundi  to  Transactions  of  learned  societies  at  the 
present  day. 

In  the  current  number  of  Tinsleys'  Magazine,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Untravelled  Traveller,”  our  friend 
Mr.  W.  G.  Black  discusses  the  question  of  Shakspeare’s 
travels  with  special  reference  to  Elsinore. 


Collectors  in  want  of  Penn’s  book-plate  should  apply 
to  Mr.  Edwin  Parsons,  of  45,  Brompton  Road,  S.W., 
who  has  the  original  “ copper.”  It  is  inscribed  “ William 
Penn,  Esq’ : Proprietor  of  Pensylvania  ; 1703.” 


jScittresi  to  CflrrffipnnUeutsf. 

Zanoni. — Presentation  at  Court,  and  the  right  of 
admittance  thereto,  and  of  invitation  to  State  cere- 
monies stand  on  different  grounds.  For  instance,  after 
creation  or  succession  to  a peerage,  the  right  to  be 
presented  to  the  sovereign  would,  we  apprehend,  be 
inherent  in  a peer,  as  a part  of  his  right  of  access  as  one 
of  the  sovereign’s  hereditary  councillors.  And  pro- 
bably. e.v  vi  dignitatis,  the  same  might  be  said  of  Privy 
Councillors ; so  with  the  duly  accredited  representatives 
of  a foreign  State,  when  of  the  highest  degree  in  the 
diplomatic  hierarchy,  i.  e , ambassadors.  As  to^  the 
presentation  at  Court  of  the  sovereign’s  own  subjects, 
the  regulations,  no  doubt,  may  vary  in  different  coun- 
tries. But  we  are  not  aware  that  any  question  as  to 
armiger  or  generosus  would  have  to  be  entertained,  or 
that  acceptance  or  rejection  for  presentation  would 
depend  upon  any  such  question, 

Vebna  (Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old 
London). — Application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Marks,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey. 

Errata.— P.  290,  col.  2,  11.  9 and  10  from  bottom, 
for  “ Candida  ” read  Canidia. 

XOTJCE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher ”— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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i UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

No.  III. 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham  (address). 

Dear  Sir, — My  mother  informs  me  that  you 
have  lately  remitted  her  some  money  for  the 
I receipts.  I am  very  sensibly  touched  by  your 
I kindness.  The  Subscription  though  it  does  not 
; quite  equal  perhaps  my  utmost  hope,  for  when 
I was  hope  not  disappointed  ? yet  goes  on  toler- 
; ably,  and  the  undertaking  will  I think  be  some 
' addition  to  my  fortune,  whatever  it  may  be  to  my 
I reputation. 

I rather  take  it  unkindly  that  you  do  not  from 
’ time  to  time  let  me  hear  from  you.  I am  now 
grown  very  solicitous  about  my  old  friends,  with 
whom  I passed  the  hours  of  youth  and  cheerful- 
I ness,  and  am  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  revive 
the  memory  of  past  pleasures.  I therefore  tear 
I open  a letter  with  great  eagerness  when  I know 
j the  hand  in  which  it  is  superscribed.  Your  letters 
I are  always  so  welcome,  that  you  need  not  increase 
their  value  by  making  them  scarce. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  friend, 
Sam.  Johnson. 


No.  IV. 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingliam  (address). 

Dear  Sir,— I am  very  glad  of  a letter  from  you 
upon  any  occasion,  but  could  wish  that  when  you 
had  despatched  business,  you  would  give  a little 
more  to  friendship,  and  tell  me  something  of  your 
self. 

The  books  must  be  had  by  sending  to  Mr. 
Tonson  the  receipts  and  second  (!)  payment  which 
belongs  to  him.  Any  bookseller  will  do  it,  or  any 
correspondent  here.  It  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient, and  uncustomary  for  me  to  charge 
myself  with  the  distribution. 

I never  refuse  any  subscriber  a new  receipt 
when  he  has  lost  that  which  he  had.  You  have 
three  by  which  you  may  supply  the  three  defi- 
ciencies. When  the  former  receipts  are  found 
they  must  be  destroyed. 

If  Mr.  Taylor  be  my  old  friend,  make  my 
kindest  compliments. 

My  heart  is  much  set  upon  seeing  you  all  again, 
and  I hope  to  visit  you  in  the  spring  or  summer, 
but  many  of  my  hopes  have  been  disappointed. 

I have  no  correspondence  in  the  country,  and 
know  not  what  is  doing.  What  is  become  of  Mr. 
Warren  ? His  friend  Paul  has  been  long  dead. 
And  to  go  backwarder,  what  was  the  fate  of  poor 
George  Brylston  ? 

A few  years  ago  I just  saluted  Birmingham, 
but  had  no  time  to  see  any  friend,  for  I came  in 
after  midnight  with  a friend,  and  went  away  in 
the  morning.  When  I come  again  I shall  surely 
make  a longer  stay  ; but  in  the  mean  time  should 
think  it  an  act  of  kindness  in  you  to  let  me  know 
something  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  to 
revive  the  pleasure  which  your  company  has 
formerly  given  to. 

Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 

and  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Dec' 8,  1765.  

ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

(Continued  from  p.  288.) 

Patristic  Theology,  though  mainly  confined  to 
editions  prior  to  UZbO,  and  not  including  modern 
literature  on  the  subject,  is  so  far  very  well  repre- 
sented. Here  are  the  Benedictine  editions ; among 
others,  those  of  all  the  four  great  Latin  Fathers, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory,  as  also  of 
the  four  Greek  Fathers,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Atha- 
nasius, Gregory  Nazianzen.  Of  Cyril  (frequently 
represented  in  Greek  art  as  a fifth)  there  was  no 
Benedictine.  We  have  the  three  best  editions  of 
him  : Basle,  1546  ; Paris,  1673  ; Paris,  1658,  by 
Aubert.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  branch  of  the  library  to  say  that  there  are 
(either  complete  or  in  separate  portions)  six 
copies  of  the  works  of  Jerome,  eight  of  Ambrose 
and  Athanasius,  twelve  of  Basil  and  Cyril, 
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thirteen  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  fourteen  of  Lac- 
tantius,  fifteen  of  Tertullian,  twenty-four  of  Chry- 
sostom, irrespective  of  tlie  Eton  edition.  The 
main  iralue  of  the  last  (described  ante,  p.  102) 
lies  in  the  prefaces  and  notes  contributed  hy 
Casaubon  and  other  scholars,  as  well  as  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile  himself.  The  elaborate  title-page, 
presented  to  the  subscribers  with  the  last  volume 
in  1613,  bears  figures  of  Basil,  Athanasius,  Gre- 
gory, and  Cyril,  Savile’s  arms,  and  those  of  various 
colleges  at  the  two  Universities,  and  two  small 
views  of  King’s  College  and  Eton.  The  school  yard 
appears  as  it  then  was,  before  the  Upper  School 
was  built,  enclosed  on  three  sides  only,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  high  road  by  nothing  but  a low  wall. 
Of  Cyprian  there  is  Bp.  Fell’s  edition,  1682  ; of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  there  is  the  princeps ; and 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  the  completest  one,  Paris, 
1616,  besides  many  others  of  the  three  last-named 
authors.  Of  the  above  Benedictines  Bishop  Wad- 
diugton,  already  mentioned  as  a munificent  donor, 
presented  no  less  than  half.  The  bulk,  indeed,  of 
their  theology  these  shelves  owe  to  him,  and  many 
valuable  volumes  to  Nicliolas  Mann,  John  Rey- 
nolds, and  Provost  Godolphin.  The  Bishop’s  gifts 
require  a more  detailed  account. 

They  may  be  grouped  thus  (1)  The  Fathers. 
Out  of  a large  number,  amounting  in  itself  to  a 
small  library,  I select  the  following,  omitting  many 
of  the  well-known  authors;  Irenceus,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  Leo  the  Great  (sermons  and  decretal 
epistles).  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Marius  Mercator 
(the  last  two  wrote  against  Semipelagianism,  on 
which  there  are  several  books),  Optatus,  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Methodius  (Convivium  FiryLwm,  trans- 
lated by  Possin),  Hildebert,  Tlieodoret,  Theo- 
phylact  (all  the  above  are  fine  folios),  Palladius  on 
the  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom,  4to.,  Tollii  Insignia, 
containing  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzeu,  4to. 
There  is  a good  set  of  Origens,  some  presented  by 
the  three  other  above-mentioned  donors,  and 
among  them  a handsome  copy  of  his  work  against 
Celsus,  1481,  Rome,  4to.,  large  paper.  This  was 
given  by  Provost  Lupton.  Continuing  Bishop 
Waddington’s  books,  we  have  (2)  works  on  Jewish 
antiquities,  e.g.,  by  Menokkius  and  Lydekker,  the 
Mishna  (Surenhusius,  1698),  Lxce.rpia  Ge^nara 
(Wagenseilius),  Spence  He  iegy.  Hebr.;  (3)  indices 
of  prohibited  books,  Madrid,  1667,  and  Rome, 
1667,  and  Limborg’s  History  of  the  I n qaisitiim  ; 
(4)  a good  set  of  histories  of  the  Councils  of  Pisa, 
Constance,  Basle,  and  Trent.  (5)  Later  historical 
and  exegetical  works  : Erasmus,  a magnificent 
copy  in  10  vols, ; Baronins,  with  Raynauld's  con- 
tinuation and  Pngi’s  criticism,  20  vols. ; Crellius, 
Socinus,  Cornelius  Jansen,  the  Jesuits  Vavassor 
and  Petavius  ; Brant’s  History  of  the  Ri-fornia- 
tion  in  the  How  Countries  to  the  Synod  of  Dart ; \ 
the  Commentaries  of  Louis  Wolzogenius,  an  Aus- 


trian baron,  and  the  works  of  the  Polish  knight 
Przipcovius  ; Calmet’s  Dictionary;  Vitringa,  and 
much  of  the  seventeenth  century  theology.  Some- 
of  Mann’s  gifts  have  been  named  above.  A hand- 
some Josephus  (Havercamp,  2 vols.  fob)  and  many 
curious  specimens  of  the  Dutch  divines  might  be 
added.  Among  Provost  Godolphin’s  valuable 
gifts  are  (a)  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  (the 
author  was  a Maronite  of  Syria,  who  came  to 
Rome  .about  1700  and  was  made  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library)  ; {b)  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiques; 
(c)  Magnum  Bullarium;  (d)  Fontificale  Roma- 
num ; (e)  a Salisbury  Missal,  Paris,  1565,  besides 
two  of  the  Vulgates  mentioned  in  my  last  paper. 

Bishop  Waddington’s  collection  of  tracts  bearing 
upon  the  Bangorian  controversy  may  here  claim 
some  space.  Tedious  as  that  controversy  was,  the 
importance  of  the  results  produced  by  raising  the 
question  of  free  thinking  was  not  slight.  Fore- 
most among  them  were  the  abated  respect  for 
Church  authority,  the  decline  in  the  study  of 
patristic  learning,  and  the  practical  suppression 
of  Convocation  for  more  than  a century.  In  these 
tracts,  bound  up  in  four  volumes,  the  history  of 
the  discussion  can  be  traced,  from  Bishop  Hoad ly’s 
Preservative  against  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  the  Nonjurors  in  1716,  and  his  sermon  on 
John  xviii.  26  in  the  following  year,  down  to 
1721,  when  the  collection  closes  with  Dean  Hare’s 
Scripture  Vindicated  from  the  Misrepresentations 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Probably  no  other 
sermon  (says  Lecky)  ever  produced  so  voluminous 
a controversy,  or  excited  in  clerical  circles  so  pro- 
longed an  agitation.  The  controversy  began  with 
the  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Snape  (Head  Master 
of  Eton,  and  afterwards  Provost  of  King’s)  to  the 
Bishop  in  1717  (his  Sermons,  3 vols.,  are  here).  Half 
the  first  volume  of  the  tracts  is  taken  up  with  a 
correspondence  between  him  and  Pillonniere,  who, 
after  having  been  a Jesuit,  had  become  a Pro- 
testant, and  was  living  with  Bishop  Hoadly.  The 
writers  in  the  next  volume  are  Arthur  Sykes  and 
Dr.  Sherlock.  The  latter,  together  with  Dr.  Snape, 
were  deprived  of  their  royal  chaplaincies.  The 
language  employed  was  not  always  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  and  unseemly  personalities  were 
sometimes  indulged  in  ; e.g.,  “You,  sir,  have  had 
greater  things  to  mind  than  syllogism,  and  there- 
fore you  may  be  excused  for  erring  against  the 
first  rules  of  logic.  Your  minor  proposition  is 
particular,  and  your  consequence  is  universal.”' 
(Sykes’s  second  letter  to  Snape).  “ Snap,  thou  art 
the  worst  fellow  at  a consequently  that  ever  I 
knew”  (anonymous  letter,  17l7).  There  is  a dull 
anti-heroic  poem,  of  several  hundred  lines,  called 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  there  is  much  in  these 
tracts  that  is  not  contained  in  the  list  of  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject  in  Bishop  Hoadly’s  Worlcs, 
vol.  ii.,  which  would  be  of  value  to  any  who 
wished  to  go  fully  into  the  history  of  the  discussion. 
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Before  leaving  Bishop  Waddington  ifc  may  be 
worth  while  to  advert  to  a small  hymnal  given  by 
him,  being  the  one  that  was  used  in  the  parish 
church  and  chapels  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 

, in  1718.  I notice  it  not  on  account  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns  themselves  (which  are  meagre 
enough,  being  a short  selection  from  the  Old 
Version,  with  the  first  four  verses  of  Mardley’s 
Lamentation  of  a Sinner,  the  Te  Deuni,  and 
i Benedicite),  but  for  the  table  it  contains  of  the 
I prayers,  sermons,  and  sacraments  throughout  the 
year.  I select  the  following  ; — 

“ Prayers  every  Day,  at  Six  (in  the  Winter  at  Seven) 
and  Eleven  in  the  Morning  and  at  Three  and  Six  in  the 
Afternoon. 

“ Every  2nd  Sunday  of  the  Month,  1 Saar.-iment. 

“ Every  Sunday  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Whit-Sunday, 
1 Sacrament. 

“ New  Year’s  Day,  1 Sermon,  1 Sacrament. 

" Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Day,  AVhitsunday,  Christmas 
Day,  2 Sacraments.” 

The  above  was  for  the  parish  church  ; for  the  two 
' chapels  there  is  a list  of  services  not  quite  so  full. 
When  we  consider  the  proverbial  torpor  and  dead- 
ness of  religious  life  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  exceptional  state  of  this 
i church  is  certainly  somewhat  remarkable. 

To  return  to  the  College  Library.  It  is  well 
I supplied  with  medioeval  theology,  e.  g.,  Anselm, 
Bernard,  Lanfranc.  Spanish  writers,  such  as 
Tostatus,  are  here,  and  here  the  scholastic  litera- 
I ture,  with  its  obsolete  searchings  into  the  un- 
! fathomable,  may  be  studied.  We  have  the  entire 
: works  of  two  out  the  five  schoolmen,  viz.,  Thomas 
I Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  and  the  Life  of  St. 

■ Francis  by  the  latter,  printed  by  Zarot  at  Milan, 

1476,  ed.  princ.,  a choice  and  rare  specimen  of 
early  typography.  There  are  four  treatises  of 

William  of  Occham,  two  of  Albertus,  one  of  Duns 

■ Scotus  ; also  the  Universce  Theologim  Summa,  by 
I Alexander  of  Hales.  Coming  to  the  Reformation 

ii  I period,  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  More,  Bellarmin, 
r are  well  represented,  Bullinger  and  Melanchthou 
j I partially  (there  are  the  Loci  Communes  of  the 
I . latter)  ; but  Zwingli,  Servetus,  and  Qilcolam- 
padius  seem  to  be  absent.  Very  much  of  the  vast 
I erudition  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  on  these 
f shelves,  but  some  lacunce  may  be  observed  here 
and  there  in  the  next  century.  One  would  wish 
to  see  a complete  set  of  the  works  of  Robert  Boyle, 
John  Hales,  and  South.  Commentaries  abound. 

I There  are  two  copies  of  Matthew  Poole’s  Synopsis. 
The  library  is  rich  in  standard  works  on  ecclesi- 
astical history,  from  Eusebius  and  Bede  and 
Nicephorus  down  to  Milman.  With  respect  to 
Eusebius,  we  may  specify  two  fine  impressions  of 
Robert  Stephens,  the  Ecclesiastica  Historia,  1544, 
and  the  Preeparatio  Evangelica  and  Demonstratio, 

I 1545,  in  1 vol.,  ed.  princ.  These  are  the  volumes 
I in  which  he  began  to  use  the  device,  afterwards 
adopted  by  all  the  typographi  regii,  “ Thyrsus 


cum  Lauri  ramo  ac  Serpente  circumflexus,”  while 
at  the  end  of  the  volumes  is  also  the  spreading 
olive  tree,  with  the  familiar  motto,  “ Noli  altum 
sapere.”  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a list  of  all, 
or  even  the  chief,  writers  under  the  head  of  Church 
History.  But  one  book  demands  a special  de- 
scription. It  is  Parker  De  Antiquitate  Britanniccc 
Eccksice,  London,  1572,  4to.  This  fine  quarto,  of 
which  there  are  very  few  copies,  and  of  which 
perhaps  no  two  are  found  completely  alike,  is  in 
some  respects  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  in  this 
library.  It  has  a MS.  note  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  by  Mr.  T.  Rawlinson,  who  was  introduced 
into  the  Tatler  under  the  name  of  Tom  Folio, 
and  is  said  to  have  so  crowded  his  rooms  with 
books  that  at  last  he  had  to  sleep  in  a passage.  It 
states  that  it  had  been  collated  and,  “according  to 
his  best  thoughts,”  was  perfect.  It  contains  more 
than  any  other  single  copy,  especially  the  life  of 
Augustine  in  four  columns  to  each  page,  the 
long  life  of  Matthaus  {i.e.  Parker  himself)  with 
several  of  the  original  proof-sheets  corrected  by 
Abp.  Parker’s  own  hand,  agreeably  to  which  cor- 
rections all  the  other  copies  are  printed  ; also  two 
vellum  leaves,  one  entitled  “ Catalogus  Cancella- 
riorum,”  &c. ; on  the  reverse  are  the  arms  of  the 
University,  the  colleges,  and  halls,  with  the  chan- 
cellor’s seal.  On  the  other  is  a platform  of  the 
schools,  the  arms  of  the  kingdoms  and  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  on  the  reverse  a por- 
trait of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Fronting  the  title  is  a 
print  of  Abp.  Parker,  done  at  Lambeth  by  Renii- 
gius  Hogenberg.  To  become  master  of  a copy  with 
this  original  engraving  was  the  despair  of  Dibdin. 
The  title-page  and  the  leaf  containing  the  arms  of 
the  sees  are  both  very  curious.  This  book  is  in 
excellent  condition.  Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Parker, 
folio  ed.,  p.  416,  thinks  that  probably  Joscelin,  his 
secretary,  was  the  writer,  but  that  the  Archbishop 
reviewed  and  completed  it.  I may  conclude 
this  portion  of  my  subject  by  mentioning  a hand- 
some copy  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  (5  vols.  fob, 
1655),  bound  in  good  old  English  morocco. 

3.  The  Caxtons.  ■ — Among  the  treasures  be- 
queathed by  Anthony  Storer,  the  Caxtons  rank 
high.  They  are  three,  (a)  Les  Fais  du  Jason, 
by  Raoul  Lefevre  ; (6)  The  History  of  Eeynard 
the  Fox,  first  edition;  (c)  Tully  of  Old  Age;  of 
Friendship ; the  Declamation  of  Noblesse,  (a)  The 
first  of  these  is  attributed  to  Caxton,  but  Mr. 
Blades  {Life  and  Typography  of  Caxton)  gives 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  issued  from  the  press 
of  Colard  Mansion,  at  Bruges,  after  Caxton’s  re- 
turn to  England,  about  1476-7.  The  Eton  copy, 
which  is  perfect,  is  the  only  one  in  England. 
There  are  two  in  Paris.  (6)  This  is  without 
printer’s  name,  place,  or  date,  though  the  date  of 
translation  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  by 
William  Caxton  is  given,  June  6,  1481.  The 
fable  whence  it  was  translated  was  obtained  from 
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tlie  union  of  two  Flemish  poems,  which  are  traced 
to  the  French.  There  are  four  other  copies  in 
England,  of  which  this  is  the  least  perfect,  (c)  This 
volume  is  in  beautiful  condition.  The  translation 
of  the  De  Amicitia  and  the  Declamation— the 
author  of  which  last  was  an  Italian,  Bonnaversus 
de  Montemagno  (ob.  1429) — is  assigned  by  Caxton 
to  the  Earl  of  Worcester.  The  translator  of  the 
De  Senectute  is  unknown,  but  in  both  treatises  of 
Cicero  Laurence  Premierfait’s  version  was  mainly 
followed.  The  colophon  of  TuHy  of  Old  A ge  has 
“ emprynted  by  me  symple  persone  William 
Caxton,”  Aug.  1481.  Twenty  other  copies  .are 
known  to  exist.  These  were  exhibited  at  the 
Caxton  Celebration  in  ISVV. 

Of  somewhat  similar  type  and  form  are  the 
three  volumes,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Ahxanclri  His- 
toria,  and  the  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero,  all 
sine  anno  aut  loco.  The  first  of  these  is  attributed  to 
Petrus  Berchorius,  a native  of  Poictiers,  who  died 
at  Paris  in  1362.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  story-books  extant,  and  the  outline 
of  some  of  the  best  tales  in  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Lydgate,  and  Shakespeare  may  be  traced  to  it, 
Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Eton  College. 

[To  le  continued.) 


HENRY  HALLYWBLL,  MINISTER  OP  IFIELD, 
AND  HENRY  HALLYWELL,  VICAR  OP  COW- 
FOLD, SUSSEX. 

I had  long  an  idea  that  some  of  the  works 
generally  attributed  to  Henry  Hally  well,  of 
Cowfold,  were  Avritten  by  another  Sussex  divine 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  vicar,  or  minister,  of 
Ifield.  A careful  investigation  has,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

In  1664  (Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  5698)  Edward 
Mitchell  was  vicar  of  Ifield,  and  his  successor  was 
Henry  Hallywell,  who  died  in  Febru.ary,  1666/6, 
and  Avas  buried  in  the  north  nave  of  the  church. 
His  tombstone  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Depo[3]itvm  Ilenrici  Ilall[ywe]ll  ecclesi[8e]  Lvivs 

paroc[hia]li3  Pastoris  qvi  vixit  livivs brosa  et 

acc svis.  M stisatvus  in  placidior et  qvietis 

sp ritvm  emisit  vlil svi  pi-femivm  el vm 

re[0jvrect fl iv etat  feb''  14  [1665/6].” 

The  same  stone  records  : — 

“ Here  lieth  the  body  of  Elionor  Hall[yw]ell  Avife  of 
Henry  H[allyv/Jell  late  mini[8ter  of]  this  Parish  who 

deceased  Janvuary  3^  ad.  1666  aged  7 ” 

Henry  Hallywell’s  will,  dated  Feb.  6,  1666,  was 
proved  .at  Canterbury,  Feb.  27,  1666/7.  In  it  he 
is  described  as  “ of  Ifield  Clerk.”  To  his  eldest 
son,  Flenry,  he  left  “ all  his  books,  downe  bedd  & 
boulster,  also  a paire  of  pillowes,  a paire  of  blankett 
ruggs,  two  paire  of  sheets  ell-broad,  a table  cloth 
6 quarters  bro.ad,  a dozen  flaxen  napkins  marked 
EW  and  the  lease  of  Parsonage  of  Ifield”-,  to  his 
daughters  Anne  Hallywell  and  Margaret  Hally- 


well, 120Z.  each ; to  M.ary  Grundy,  10s.,  she  being 
provided  for.”  Testator’s  son  Arthur  Hallywell  is 
nominated  executor  and  residuary  legatee.  Edward 
Mitchell*  and  Thomas  Grundy,  who  are  called  his 
loving  sons  {i.  e.,  sons-in-law  or  stepsons),  are 
appointed  overseers. 

On  Nov.  14, 1669,  the  above-named  Anne  Hally- 
well, of  Ifield,  made  her  will  and  shortly  afterwards 
died,  as  the  Avill  was  proved  in  the  year  following. 
She  bequeathed  to  her  “ loving  brother  Henry 
Haliiwell  40Z.  foure  pair  of  household  sheets  and  a 
dozen  layd  worked  napkins  and  a pair  of  Vir- 
ginalls.”  Testator  names  her  sister  Margaret,  her 
brother  Arthur,  and  her  loving  cousin  Henry 
Hallywell.  To  the  poor  of  Ifield  she  leaves  20s. 
She  appoints  as  her  overseer  Henry  Hesketh,  of 
Charlewood.t 

Henry  Hallywell,  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Ifield 
and  brother  of  Anne  Hallywell,  I take  to  be  the 
scholar  who  was  admitted  to  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  May  11,  1657.  In  the  University 
Register  he  is  described  as  a native  of  Sussex,  the 
son  of  Henry  Hallywell,  and  as  having  been 
educated  at  the  Grammar  school  of  Horsham.  He 
entered  as  a Pensioner  under  Mr.  Bust ; he  was 
then  aged  seventeen.  He  graduated  A.B.  1660, 
A.M.  1664,  and,  becoming  a Fellow  of  his  college, 
probably  remained  at  Cambridge  a year  or  two. 

In  1667  he  published  anonymously  (“N.  & Q,,” 
4^^  S.  xii.  255), — 

“ A Private  Letter  of  Satisfaction  to  a Friend  con- 
cerning,— 1.  The  Sleep  of  the  Soul ; 2.  The  State  of  the 
Soul  after  Death  till  the  Resurrection ; 3.  The  Reason 
of  the  Sehloui  Appearing  of  Separate  Spirits ; 4.  A 
Prayer  for  Departed  Souls  whether  Lawful  or  no.” 

In  1668  appe.ared,  also  anonymously  : — 

“ Deus  Justificatus ; or,  the  Divine  Goodness  vindicated 
and  cleared  against  the  Assertors  of  Absolute  and  In- 
conditionate  Reprobation.” 

“ A Discourse  of  the  Excellency  of  Christianity. 
London,  Printed  for  Walter  Kettiby  at  the 
Bishop’s  Head  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,” appeared 
in  1671,  but  .also  without  the  author’s  name. 

A letter  written  by  Henry  Hallywell  to  Dr. 
Henry  More  (in  possession  of  Mr.  James  Crossley, 
F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Chetham  Society)  is 
dated  from  Ifield,  March  17, 1671/2,  Avhere  he  had 
doubtless  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  stiU  there 
in  1677,  as  on  the  title-page  of  The  Sacred  Method 
of  saving  Humane  Souls  by  Jesus  Christ  he  is 
styled  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Ifield.”  J 

It  would  appear  that  early  in  1682/3  he  was 


* Edward  Mitchell  may  have  been  the  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Ifield  who  preceded  H.  Hallywell. 

f Minister  of  Charlewood,  in  Surrey,  in  1663,  after- 
word vicar  of  St.  Helen’s,  London,  and  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
woiks  (see  “N.  & Q.,”  5''’  S.  iii.  188,  339). 

J Cartwright’s  Rape  of  Bramher,  published  1830, 
names  Isaac  Lee  as  vicar  of  Ifield  in  1673.  Is  the  date 
Avrong,  or  was  HallyAvell  assistant  curate  to  the  vicar? 
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living  at  Slaugham  (Sussex),  as  Mr.  Crossley  has 
several  letters  from  him  to  Dr.  More  written  from 
there,  bearing  dates  between  March  8 in  that  year 
and  May  20, 1686.  (Dr.  More  died  soon  after  this 
date.)  Hallywell’s  Accoxmt  of  Familism  as  it  is 
Revised  and  Propagated  by  the  Quakers,  printed  in 
1673,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Covert,  of  Slaugham, 
Sussex,  Kt.  and  Bart.,  and  his  Melamproncea ; 
or,  a Discourse  of  the  Polity  and  Kingdom  of 
Darkness,  together  with  a Solution  of  the  Chiefest 
Objections  brought  against  the  Being  of  Witches, 
London,  1681,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  James  Moston, 
of  Slaugham.  In  1690  he  published  “ An  Im- 
provement of  the  Way  of  Teaching  the  Latin 
Tongue,  by  the  English,  &c.  To  which  is  added  the 
Way  and  Manner  of  framing  an  Oration  in  all 
its  Subject,  fitted  for  the  use  of  Young  Beginners.” 
This  would  rather  lead  one  to  suppose  that  at  this 
time  he  was  master  of  a school.  I have  not  aseer- 
tained  the  date  of  his  induction  to  the  vicarage  of 
. Cowfold,  Sussex,*  but  George  Vinter,  B.D.,  was 
vicar  there  from  1651  to  1680,  and  on  the  title- 
, page  of  “ The  Excellency  of  Moral  Vertue  from  the 
. Serious  Exhortation  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Practice  of 
it,  in  several  Discourses  upon  Phil.  iv.  8 ; to 
' which  is  added  a Discourse  of  Sincerity,”  printed 
I in  1692,  Henry  Hally  well  is  described  as  “Vicar 
I of  Cowfold.”  The  last  work  he  published  bears 
i the  date  1694,  and  is  entitled  A Defence  of  Re- 
I vealcd  Religion,  in  Six  Sermons  upon  Rom.  i.  16. 

I He  died  in  March,  1702.  The  parish  registers 
record — buried,  “ Mr.  Hen.  Halliwell,  Minr.  of 
i Cowfold,  March  9,  1702”;  married,  “Hen.  Strud- 
I wick  and  Mrs.  Eliz.  Hallywell,  Sept.  29,  1696.” 

' There  was  a Henry  Hallywell  matriculated  at 
' Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Mar.  15,  1648/9,  who 
took  his  M.A.  degree  July  6,  1655.  The  register 
simply  describes  him  as  “ Pleb.  Eil.”  Was  he  the 
cousin  of  Anne  Hallywell  named  in  her  will  ? 

I The  following  list  completes  the  catalogue  of 
I Henry  Hallywell’s  published  works  : — 

A True  and  Lively  Representation  of  Popery,  shew- 
ing that  Popery  is  only  new  modelled  Paganism  and 
I perfectly  Destructive  of  the  great  Ends  and  Purpose  of 
God  in  the  Gospel.  | Anonymous.]  London,  1679. 
j A Discourse  of  the  Use  of  Reason  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  shewing  that  Christianity  contains  nothing 
I Repugnant  to  Right  Reason,  against  Enthusiasts  and 
I Deists.  Written  in  Latin  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Rust, 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Hen.  Hallywell.  London,  1683.  Dedi- 
I cated  to  Dr.  Henry  More,  of  Christ’s  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

I The  Remains  of  that  Reverend  and  Learned  Prelate, 
! Dr.  George  Rust,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  the 
j Kinttdom  of  Ireland.  Collected  and  published  by  Henry 
! Hallywell.  London,  1686. 

Vindication  of  the  Account  of  Familism.  (See 
} “N.  &Q.,”4‘hS.  xii.255.) 

j H.  PlSHWICK. 


I * Cartwright’s  Rape  of  Bramber  gives  1692  as  the 
I date. 


Native  Australian  Folk-lore. — I extract 
the  following  from  a letter  recently  received  from 
a dear  old  friend  I first  met  in  Australia  some 
forty  years  ago.  He  has  remained  there  to  this 
day,  but  the  natives  of  the  districts  with  which 
we  were  familiar  have  all  departed  for  the  happy 
hunting  ground  years  and  years  ago,  civilized  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  My  friend  writes  : — 

“ Some  years  ago  I wanted  to  know  something  about 
the  origin  of  the  blacks,  and  asked  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent I knew  how  they  first  got  to  Australia.  He 
said,  a long  time  ago  a black  fellow,  ‘only  he  was  white 
then,’  came  up  to  a station,  now  called  Prospect,  on  the 
ninety  mile  beach.  He  came  in  a canoe.  Carrying  his 
canoe  on  his  head,  he  travelled  inland  ; and  as  he  went 
he  saw  an  eagle-hawk  kill  a female  kangaroo.  On  pro- 
ceeding, he  found  his  canoe  grow  gradually  heavier,  and 
he  fancied  he  heard  three  gentle  raps,  but  he  would  not 
set  it  down.  Fie  still  went  on,  the  canoe  still  increasing 
in  weight,  and  he  heard  other  three  raps.  He  said  to 
himself,  ‘What  is  that?’  but  still  did  not  set  down  tha 
canoe.  As  he  proceeded,  the  canoe  got  very  heavy  in- 
deed, and  he  heard  three  loud  raps.  Being  very  tired, 
he  set  his  burden  down,  and  in  the  canoe  was  a most 
beautiful  hlhra  (young  woman).  As  he  described  her 
charms  his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  I inquired  how 
she  came  to  be  in  the  canoe.  He  replied  that  the  eagle- 
hawk  had  made  her  out  of  the  hind-quarters  of  the 
kangaroo  and  had  placed  her  there.  He  said  also  that 
the  black  fellow  was  a ‘poor  fellow  ’ at  that  time,  with- 
out fire,  but  as  they  went  along  they  saw  an  old  crow, 
with  a fire-stick  in  her  mouth,  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree.  They  tried  to  make  her  drop  it,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, she  would  not  yahher  (talk,  open  her  mouth) ; so 
they  danced  a corrobbery,  which  made  the  old  crow 
laugh,  and  she  dropped  the  fire-stick  and  set  the  whole 
country  in  flames.  This  was  what  caused  them  to  turn 
black,  for  ‘ before  this  fire  the  black  fellows  were  all 
white.’  There  was  no  water  in  the  land  either,  and  as 
they  journeyed  they  saw  a monstrous  frog,  larger  than 
the  largest  mountain,  and  his  belly  was  full  of  water, 
which  they  tried  by  several  devices  to  force  him  to  dis- 
gorge, but  without  success.  At  last  they  danced  a new 
corrobbery,  which  made  him  laugh  so  violently  that  the 
shaking  of  his  sides  forced  out  the  water,  which  flooded 
the  whole  country,  so  that  the  like  was  never  seen  before 
or  since,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers.” 

G.  H.  Hatdor. 

Bethlem  Hospital. 

Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde. — Now  that 
General  Shadwell’s  Life  of  Lord  Clyde  is  attracting 
so  much  attention,  it  may  be  interesting  to  rescue 
from  the  ephemeral  sheets  of  the  Qlasgoro  Daily 
Herald  of  1863,  and  put  on  record  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
the  following  recollections,  signed  “ A Playfellow”: 

“ During  the  summer  evenings  of  the  last  year  of  last 
century,  i.e.,  1800,  a number  of  little  boys  after  school 
hours  often  met  to  play  at  ‘ sodgers’  in  a court  or  area 
on  the  west  side  of  High  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
University  Buildings.  Those  youngsters  were  divided 
into  two  squads,  or  regiments,  as  they  were  called,  of 
about  a dozen  each,  one  of  them  being  commanded  by 
the  writer  of  this,  and  the  other  by  a smart  comely  boy 
named  James  Camming,  who  was  the  only  son  of  hia 
parents.  He  had  only  one  sister,  who  was  a few  years 
older,  and  was  a very  pretty,  handsome,  and  lively  young 
lady,  who  became  a play  actress.  One  evening  a trig 
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rosy-cheeked  little  boy,  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb, 
and  named  iM'Livor,  appeared  in  Curaming's  squad.  At 
that  period  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  was  pro- 
gressing, and,  young  as  we  were,  our  juvenile  minds  were 
much  excited  by  what  was  seen  and  heard  daily — the 
marching  of  soldiers  through  the  streets,  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and,  with  enthusiastic  ideas  as  to 
the  valour  of  Highland  soldiers,  we  thought  that  one  of 
them  was  a match  for  at  least  three  Frenchmen.  There- 
fore I said  to  Gumming  that  I wanted  the  Highland  boy 
to  be  in  my  squad,  but  he  replied  that  he  would  not  give 
him  to  me,  unless  I would  fight  him  for  the  Hielanman 
and  win  the  battle.  It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done, 
when  the  two  colonels  fought  in  the  intervening  space 
between  the  two  squads,  they  being  in  line  fronting  one 
another.  After  a few  fisticuffs.  Gumming  said,  ‘ Own 
beat’;  when  I,  going  to  his  line,  said  to  the  little  High- 
lander, ‘ M'Livor,  come  over  to  my  squad,’  which  he  did 
without  uttering  a word,  for  he  was  a very  quiet,  passive 
boy.  The  same  Golin  M'Livor  entered  the  junior  Latin 
class  at  the  High,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Grammar 
School  of  Glasgow  (which  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century),  on  the  following  10th  of  October,  1800,  he 
being  ten  days  less  than  eight  years  old,  having  been 
born  on  October  20, 179'2,  the  writer  of  this  reminiscence 
being  a few  months  younger.  James  Gumming  entered 
the  71st  or  Glasgow  Highland  Light  Infantry  Regiment 
as  a bugler,  fought  under  Wellington,  and  was  killed  in 
the  breach  at  Badajoz  when  it  was  captured  by  storm  on 
April  6.  1812.  After  Golin  M'Livor  ha<i  been  some  years 
at  the  Glasgow  Grammar  School,  it  is  believed  that  he 
was  removed  by  a maternal  uncle  to  an  academy  in 
England.  Giyde’s  name  as  Golin  M'Livor  may  be  seen 
in  the  class  roll,  which  still  exists.  In  the  year  1808, 
Major  Gampbell,  a brave  and  veteran  officer,  who  had 
been  with  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  continent  in  the 
campaign  of  1793-4.  called  at  the  Horse  Guards,  when 
the  Duke,  ‘ the  soldier’s  friend,’  said  to  him,  ‘ Major 
Campbell,  can  I oblige  you  in  any  way?’  ‘ Yes,  your 
Royal  Highness,  I have  a nephew  who,  I think,  might 
have  a commission.’  ‘Lotus  see  him,’  said  the  Duke; 
and  on  seeing  him  said  to  his  secretary,  ‘ Enter  Mr. 
Campbell  for  an  ensigncy.’  And  on  going  out  the  young 
ensign  said,  ‘ Uncle,  they  have  entered  the  wrong  name.’ 
Not  at  all,’  said  the  major ; ‘ you  are  booked  as  a Camp- 
bell, and  a Campbell  you  shall  be.’  Lord  Clyde’s  father, 
Mr.  John  M'Livor,  was  a native  of  the  Island  of  Mull, 
and  died  near  Granton,  aged  ninety-four,  after  his  gallant 
son  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  prior  to  his  return 
from  India.  His  mother  was  a Miss  Campbell,  whose 
father  was  a farmer  in  the  Island  of  Islay.  The  Field- 
Marshal  was  an  honorary  burgess  of  his  native  city,  and 
patron  of  the  Glasgow  Native  Benevolent  Society.” 

W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

“Eobinson  Crusoe”  in  Latin. — It  may  perhaps 
be  worth  noting,  as  a proof  of  the  popularity  of 
this  work,  that  it  has  been  translated  into  Latin. 

I have  a copy  of  it;  and,  as  it  may  be  “not 
generally  known,”  I transcribe  the  title-page  : — 

‘‘  Robinson  Crusoeus.  Latine  scripsit  F.  J.  Goffaux, 
humaniorum  literarum  professor  in  Lyeseo  Imperial!. 
Editio  nova,  cui  accedunt  annotationes.  Londini : apud 
Geo.  Wilson,  Bibliop.  Reg.  Soc.  Antiq.  mdcccxxiii." 

I cannot  say  much  for  the  value  of  the  notes,  which 
are  poor  and  trivial,  being  intended  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  cases,  tenses,  &c.,  to  boys.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  text,  which  is  far  better:  “Interea 
Friday  ciborum  relliquiis  in  cella  sepositis,  Robin- 


sonis  jussu  ad  capras  mulgendas  abit.”  The  trans- 
lator tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  book  “ passed 
through  four  editions  on  the  Continent,  in  the 
space  of  a few  months,  before  being  reprinted  here.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

A Boer  War  Song. 

“ The  following  is  a portion  of  the  Boer  war  song : — 
‘Leave  us  alone,  leave  us  alone. 

You  shall  not  rob  us  of  our  own ; 

We  will  be  free,  we  will  be  free. 

Our  right  shall  our  standard  be. 

Our  fathers'  sweat,  our  fathers’  blood. 

Has  soaked  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  ; 
Our  mothers’  tears,  our  mothers’  toil. 

Has  hallowed  our  African  soil. 

This  is  our  land,  this  is  our  land, 

Reelaimed  by  our  fathers’  hand; 

Reclaimed  once,  we  claim  it  now, 

A garden  made  of  it  our  plough. 

We  ask  what  has  to  us  been  left; 

We  will  no  longer  be  bereft 
Of  Fatherland  and  freedom  dear; 

We  die,  or  live  and  vanquish  here.’  ” 

Echo,  March  8,  1881, 
W.  Stavenhaqen  Jones. 

“ Only  ”=“nAD  it  not  been.” — The  following 
extract  from  a leading  article  on  the  assassination 
of  the  Czar  in  the  Standard  of  March  16  seems 
worth  preservation  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  from  the  use  of 
the  word  “ only  ” in  the  above  sense,  which  I have 
always  supposed  to  be  a Lancashire  provincialism  : 

“ It  is  highly  probable  that  only  for  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Alexander  II.,  the  two  empires  [Russia  and 
Germany],  long  since  engaged  in  diplomatic  contest, 
would  have  been  arrayed  in  open  hostility  against  one 
another.” 

W.  K.  Tate. 

Worplesdon,  Guildford. 

A Proverb. — A justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
parts  of  Lindsey,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  who  is 
well  versed  in  rural  matters,  repeated  a short  time 
ago  in  my  hearing  this  proverb  ; “ Ax  near,  sell 
dear.”  That  is,  if  you  have  corn,  cattle,  or  other 
matters  to  sell,  you  are  more  likely  to  get  their 
full  market  value  if  you  do  not  ask  too  much. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Quaint  Epitaph.— On  a flat  stone  in  Shottes- 
brooke  churchyard,  north  of  the  chancel,  is  the 
following  laconic  epitaph  : — 

“Hie  jacet 

Peccatorum  Miserrimus 
23  Septembris 
Anno  Dom.  mdocx3.” 

On  inquiry,  I was  told  that  it  was  in  memory  of  a 
former  rector  of  Shottesbrooke,  but  on  searching 
the  registers,  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of  which  is  a 
complete  list  of  rectors  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  present  time,  I was  unable  to  assign  the 
above  to  any  one  in  the  list,  that  is,  reading  the 
date  as  1713.  F.  A.  B. 
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“Virago.” — In  Wyclifs  (later)  translation  of 
Gen.  ii.  23,  we  read  : — 

" And  Adam  seide,  This  ia  now  a boon  of  my  boonys, 
and  fleisch  of  my  fleisch  ; thia  schal  be  clepid  virago,  for 
fihe  ia  taken  of  man.” 

We  may  p.ardon  Adam  for  his  inexperience,  but 
must  be  permitted  to  regret  that  he  gave  Eve  so 
ominous  a n.ame.  Oeler. 

OtTR  Wooden  Walls. — The  following  note, 
from  the  Cuckoo,  records  a fact  which  it  may  be 
well  to  place  on  record  in  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ The  best  firm  of  builders  of  wooden  ships  on  the 
Wear,  once  a great  mart  for  this  class  of  vessel,  has  been 
driven  into  iron  shipbuilding.  The  last  wood  ship  built 
at  Sunderland  was  launched  last  year,  1880.” 

The  name  of  the  firm  alluded  to  is  not  given. 

Mus  Urbanus. 

Public  School  Words  {ante,  p.  286). — I am 
happy  to  say  Mr.  A.  Percy  Allsopp,  of  Hindlip 
Hall,  Worcester,  has  undertaken  the  collection  of 
public  school  words,  and  will  gladly  receive  any 
communications  which  may  be  forwarded  to  him 
on  the  subject.  W,  D.  Parish. 


<aucr(e«. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


“Acta  Historica  Reginarum  Anglije.” — 
Travelling  in  Brittany  I came  upon  an  old  print 
purporting  to  represent  an  episode  of  the  time  of 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
original  painting  is  supposed  to  be  by  Gerhard  of 
Diisseldorf.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
me  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 1.  Is 
there  known  to  exist  in  any  collection  a series  of 
Acta  Historica  Reginarum  Anglice,  of  which  this 
engraving  professes  to  be  plate  xii.1  2.  Is  it  known 
whether  or  not  the  painting  from  which  plate  xii. 
has  been  engraved  exists,  and  in  whose  possession  ? 
3.  If  the  answer  to  either  of  these  two  queries 
results  in  the  history  or  the  present  abode  of 
either  series  or  original  painting  being  ascertained, 
then  does  any  key,  tradition,  or  other  information 
accompany  series  or  painting,  so  as  to  enable  one 
to  identify  the  personages  represented,  who  look 
like  portraits  i Matthew  Seton. 

Medical  Folk-lore  : an  “ Eagle  Stone.” — 
Among  the  relics  in  the  possession  of  my  family  is  a 
dark-coloured,  heart-shaped  stone,  an  inch  and  an 
eighth  long,  pyramidal  on  one  side  to  the  height  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  flat  on  the  other;  it  is 
ierced  in  its  upper  edge  with  a hole  for  suspension 
y a thin  cord.  The  tradition  that  has  descended 
with  this  stone  relates  that,  worn  by  women 


before  childbirth,  it  confers  exemption  from  those 
accidents  to  which  the  daughters  of  Eve  are  liable. 

In  the  course  of  a perusal  of  a large  collection 
of  family  letters  I first  find  “ the  eagle  stone  ” 
mentioned  with  much  respect  by  the  worthy 
spouse  of  a Norfolk  vicar  in  the  time  of  WiB 
liam  III.  It  is  constantly  spoken  of  throughout 
the  last  century,  and  seems  to  have  borne  a high 
character  for  its  efficacy,  though,  possibly  from 
having  been  too  freely  lent  and  unduly  relied 
upon,  success  was  occasionally  somewhat  in- 
different ; but  reliance  upon  its  merits  did  mt 
pass  away  until  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  piece  of  superstition, 
and  is  it  a common  one  ? A.  H. 

A Nursery  Rhyme. — 

“The  following  ia  very  familiar,  but  I cannot  call  to 
mind  the  home  lines,  and  a foreign  station  does  not 
afford  the  help  that  the  English  student  finds  so  ready 
to  his  hand. 

LITTLE  CHICKENS. 

An  old  story,  an  old  story  ! 

Clever  Brahman,  an  old  story  ! 

What  shall  I say  1 

I know  none. 

Little  chickens  ! Little  chickens  ! 

Sing  me  a song  ! 

What  can  I sing  ? 

Pyong  ! Pyong  ! ” 

I quote  the  above  from  Gover’s  Folk-Songs  of 
Southern  India,  144,  and  should  be  much  obliged 
by  a reference  to  the  English  parallel,  which  Mr. 
Gover  cannot  call  to  mind.  I cannot  hit  upon  ife 
in  Chambers  or  in  Halliwell.  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Norborne  Berkeley,  Baron  Be  Botetourt. 
— In  the  parish  church  of  Stoke  Gifford,  Glouces- 
tershire, there  is  a very  long  monumental  inscrip- 
tion (given  at  full  length  in  Rudder’s  History  of 
Gloucestershire,  p.  700)  to  the  memory  of  this 
distinguished  nobleman,  part  of  which  runs  as 
follows  : — 

“ In  1768,  the  government  of  Virginia  was  committed 
to  his  care.  During  his  residence  in  that  colony  he  was 
seized  with  a fever,  which  on  the  15th  of  October,  1770, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  put  a period  to  his  life. 
His  body  was  deposited  in  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  the  town  of  Williamsburg.  How  much  the 
Virginians  owed  to  his  paternal  and  well-conducted 
government  they  have  gratefully  testified  by  unanimously 
voting  in  their  Council  and  Assembly  a magnificent 
statue  to  his  memory.  Thus  were  his  public  virtues 
acknowledged.” 

Is  there  any  other  memorial  of  him  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  there  any  biographical 
record  in  separate  form  or  otherwise  1 I shall  feel 
very  much  obliged  for  any  particulars  or  references. 
Ris  dat  qui  cito  dat,  as  I desire  the  information 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Abhba. 

“ SwEALiNG.” — Walking,  a few  days  since,  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bury,  in  this  county,  I 
noticed  large  volumes  of  smoke  on  a neighbouring 
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bill.  Meeting  two  lads  I asked  them  what 
works  the  smoke  came  from.  One  of  them 
replied,  “ They  are  sivealing,  sir.”  By  this  time 
an  idea  as  to  the  true  source  of  the  smoke  was 
dawning  upon  me,  and  I suggested,  “ That  means 
burning  the  gorse.”  This  turned  out  to  be  correct. 
The  word  strikes  me  as  being  a good  one,  and 
very  suggestive  of  its  own  meaning.  Is  it  known, 
or  is  it  a stranger  ? Charles  Croft. 

Manchester. 

“ Livre  Rouoe  ” AND  “ Black  Book.” — These 
are  among  the  commonest  of  volumes  to  be  met 
with  on  bookstalls.  They  deal  chiefly  with  the 
alleged  abuse  of  the  civil  pension  list.  The  in- 
formation they  afford  is  sometimes  curious,  and 
cheap  at  the  money  (usually  a few  pence)  asked 
for  the  books,  if  only  it  were  trustworthy.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  any  one  who 
knows  how  these  volumes  were  produced,  as  to 
what  confidence,  if  any,  may  be  placed  in  the 
statements  they  contain. 

Alex.  Fkrousson,  Lieut.-Col. 

John  Campbell,  circa  1700. — Information  is 
desired  as  to  the  parentage  and  early  history  of 
John  Campbell,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  left  Scotland  and  went  to  Boston, 
U.S.,  about  1717.  He  filled  a very  large  place 
in  the  establishment  and  building  up  of  one  of  our 
thriving  Massachusetts  inland  towns,  and  was  for 
more  than  forty  years  the  only  minister  of  the 
place  and  very  efflcient.  Geo.  F.  Daniels. 

Oxford,  Mass.,  U.S. 

“Foin”:  “Foinster.” — Both  in  the  Life  (1838) 
and  in  the  Corre’i'pondence  (1840)  of  Wilberforce, 
he  and  his  friends  use  the  word  foining  in  the 
sense  of  idling  and  trifling.  Pitt,  in  writing  to 
Wilberforce,  Dec.  24,  1784,  ends  with  saying  : — 
“ I must  conclude,  having  no  time  for  foining.” 
In  the  next  letter,  from  Eliot,  1784,  “ I am  very 
anxiously  longing  for  the  time  of  your  return  to 
us,  but,  besides  what  is  common  to  all  the  other 

foinsters,  there  is  a point  or  two ” The  word 

foin,  with  old  English  writers,  means  to  thrust  with 
a weapon ; but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by 
Wilberforce  and  his  friends  is  altogether  difierent. 
Was  it  merely  a fanciful  word,  playfully  used 
among  themselves  1 J.  Dixon. 

“ Deux-ace,”  “ Six  cinque,”  &c. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  explain  the  meaning  and  name  the 
author  of  two  hexameter  lines  quoted  in  a note  by 
Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  1,  2,  4,  6 ? — 

“ Deux-ace  non  possunt,  et  six  cinque  solvere  nolunt ; 

Omnibus  est  notum,  quartre  tre  solvere  totum.” 

William  Platt. 

116,  Piccadilly. 

Sir  Edward  Knevit,  Sheriff  for  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  31  Henry  VIII. — Wanted,  names  of  his 


wife  and  daughters  and  their  husbands.  Sir 
Edward  was  son  of  Sir  John  Knevit,  Knt.,  by  his 
second  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Stafford 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  widow  of  William, 
Viscount  Beaumont.  S.  P.  May. 

Newton,  Mass.,  U.S. 

Numismatic. — What  is  the  best  kind  of  paper 
and  pencil  for  taking  rubbings  of  coins  ? 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

Crimpsall  : Crumpsall. — What  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  name?  We  have  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  a large  tract  of  low- 
lying  land,  adjoining  the  river  Don,  c.alled  “The 
Crimpsall.”  The  name  occurs  on  p.  li  of  Jack- 
son’s History  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Doncaster,  as 
Kinermundes-hale,  and  is  also  variously  spelt 
Crimpsall,  Crimpsal,  Crimsall,  Crimsal,  and  Crim- 
sale.  There  is,  I believe,  a Crumpsall  in  or  near 
Manchester.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  the 
two  names?  John  Ballinger. 

Free  Library,  Doncaster. 

Macaulay’s  “ Sortes  Virgilian^.” — In  what 
number  of  the  Times  shall  I find  Macaulay’s 
Sortes  Virgilianm?  His  Political  Georgies  is  in 
the  Times  of  March  18,  1828,  signed  “ Malcolm 
Maegregor,  jun.”  Why  Malcolm  Maegregor,  jun.? 

Feredur. 

A Parliamentary  Return  of  Registered 
Meeting-houses. — Where  is  it  possible  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  Parliamentary  Return,  ordered  in  1811 
or  1812,  of  the  Meeting-houses  Registered  under 
the  Toleration  Act  up  to  that  time  ? The  library 
of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  contain  a copy. 

William  Tuck. 

Bath. 

“Persevere.” — This  word  by  old  English 
writers  is  commonly  accented  on  the  second 
syllable ; and  that  this  mode  of  accentuation 
was  general  amongst  the  poets  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  is  clearly  shown  by  the  works  of 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  even  the  later  writer.s 
of  that  period.  Milton,  however,  accents  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  do  at  the  present  day,  as  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

“ Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
Of  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  Spirit  and  truth.” 

Paradise  Lost,  bk.  xii. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  when  the 
modern  mode  of  pronunciation  first  came  into  use  ? 


Wig  Curlers. — I have  in  my  possession  four 
pieces  of  hard-baked  pottery,  in  length  varying 
from  two  to  three  inches,  of  cylindrical  shape,  but 
thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  They 
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■were  found  lately,  whilst  making  excavations  for 
building  purposes  in  Kilburn,  at  the  depth  of 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  After  many 
fruitless  inquiries  I have  now  been  tohl  that  they 
' are  wig  curlers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me 
any  further  information  about  them?  If  they 
were  wig  curlers,  how  were  they  used  ? I might 
add  that  they  are  all  four  stamped  with  different 
marks  at  each  end,  and  that  a good  many  old  clay 
tobacco-pipes  were  found  not  far  from  them. 

G.  F.  E.  B. 

A Medieval  Tenterden  Seal. — In  the  Mayer 
Museum,  Liverpool,  there  is  a brass  seal  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  gilding  still  remaining 
upon  the  metal.  It  is  engraved  in  very  good 
taste,  and  exhibits  below  an  esquire’s  helmet  (a 
heaume)  and  mantling  a shield  couchi  of  quartered 
arms;  first  and  fourth,  ou  a bend  three  birds; 
second  and  third,  an  escarbuncle  of  eight  rays 
1 flory.  The  crest  is,  on  a wreath  a harpy  with 
wings  expanded  ; and  the  legend,  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters, rends,  “ Sigillum  Roberti  de  Tentirden.”  Who 
was  Robert,  where  was  his  property,  and  what  is 
the  quartering  ? J.  P.  E. 

Epigram,  “The  Witches’  Prayer.” — InNo.  16 
I of  the  Spectator,  May  10,  1711,  Addison  mentions 
j having  been  shown 

I “ A little  epigram,  called  the  Witches’  Prayer,  that  fell 
' into  versa  when  it  was  read  either  tiacicward  or  forward, 

; excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way  and  blessed  the 
other.” 

! Has  this  been  preserved,  and  where  ? 

I Mervarid. 

Legrand  Le  Lorrain,  French  Artist. — I have 
a small  engraving  or  etching,  “ Rue  de  I’lnterieur 
du  Port  de  hlarseille,”  which  is  “ Des.  et  grav.  par 
j Legrand  Le  Lorrain.”  Who  was  this  artist  ? Had 
I he  any  connexion  with  Claude  ? 
i W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Miss  L.  M.  Bhdgen  (“  Acheta  Domestica  ”), 

I authoress  of  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,  March 
Winds  and  April  Shoivcrs,  May  Flowers,  Live 
Coals ; or.  Faces  in  the  Fire.  I shall  be  glad  if 
I some  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  inform  me  of  any 
' account  of  this  lady  and  her  works. 

W.  G.  B.  Page. 

' Morning  and  Evening  Salutations. — At 
! what  period  was  the  custom  of  using  morning  and 
I evening  salutations— such  as  “Good  morning” 
j and  “ Good  evening  ” — first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ? It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties  this  custom  is  even  now  not  always 
j observed.  C.  M.  P. 

Family  of  Reddish. — Can  “ N.  & Q.”  throw 
any  light  on  the  family  of  Samuel  Reddish,  Esq., 


who  died  at  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  August,  1813? 
He  was  the  son  ot  the  tragedian  Reddish  by  his 
wife  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  George  Canning,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  (and  who  was  the 
mother  of  George  Canning,  the  statesman,  by  her 
first  marriage).  Who  was  Reddish  the  actor,  and 
what  was  his  Christian  name?  Is  it  likely  that 
he  was  any  relation  of  the  family  of  Reddish  (co. 
Lane)?  The  family  of  Reddish  of  Reddish 
Hall,  CO.  Lane.,  were  supposed  to  be  extinct  about 
1516 ; but  this  is  not  so,  for  I have  been  told  that 
my  grea,t-grand mother  (who  died  in  1818)  was  the 
last  of  her  family.  One  branch  of  the  Reddish 
family  became  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  two  daughters  were 
left  coheiresses,  the  elder  of  whom  married 
Clement,  sixth  son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke, 
and  ancestor  of  the  Cokes  of  Holkham. 

B.  F.  S. 

The  “ Oxford  Magazine.” — I can  remember, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  having  seen  an  odd 
volume  of  a periodical  bearing  this  title.  To  the 
best  of  my  remembrance  it  was  in  point  of  size 
a largish  octavo,  and  had  full-page  engravings, 
some  of  a political  kind,  caricaturing  the  ministry 
of  that  period.  The  date  was  either  the  first  or 
second  decade  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Were 
many  volumes  of  it  published  ? 

John  Pickford,  M.A, 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ ’Tis  the  night  before  the  bridal. 

And  to-morrow  she  will  wear,”  &c. 

I believe  it  is  called  The  Night  before  the  Dridcd.  B. 

“ Woman’s  faith,  and  woman's  trust  ! 

Stamp  the  characters  in  dust,”  &c.  B.  D. 


IRcpIteS. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CRITICISM  OP 
“LYCIDAS.” 

(6^"  S.  iii.  285.) 

I have  to  thank  C.  and  F.  for  pointing  out  an 
evident  blunder  or  slip  of  the  pen  in  the  plural 
form  of  “ strokes  ” for  “ stroke  ” in  a little  book  of 
mine.  They  do  not  appear  to  wish  lor  any  further 
explanation  on  the  main  point  to  which  they  refer, 
and  it  i.s  certainly  not  my  business  to  inform  them 
what  will  pay  in  the  examination  for  which  they 
appear  to  be  preparing.  As,  however,  the  ques- 
tion raised  is  probably  of  interest  to  others  for  its 
own  sake,  I may  say  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
“ wolf  with  privy  paw,”  as  meaning  the  Church  of 
Rome,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has 
read  Con’s  despatches,  in  which  are  very  curious 
accounts  of  the  numerous  conversions  made  under 
the  influence  of  the  Papal  agent  at  the  very  time 
when  Lycidas  was  written.  In  investigations  of 
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this  kind  there  must  he  a division  of  labour,  and 
I know  Prof.  Morley  too  well  to  doubt  that  he 
will  be  ready  to  welcome  the  light  thrown  by 
MS.  authorities  on  a difficulty  which  he  has,  in 
my  opinion,  failed  to  solve  by  his  own  unaided 
acumen. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  two-handed 
engine,  the  vagueness  with  which  I referred  to  it 
was  intended  to  express  my  disinclination  to  be 
dogmatic.  I rather  suspect  that  Milton  intended 
not  to  be  too  clear.  I doubt  the  reference  to  axe. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  in  the  least  degree  pro- 
bable two  years  before  the  Short  Parliament  met, 
and  even  when  it  did  meet  no  impeachment  of 
Laud  was  proposed.  Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 

If  Messrs.  C.  and  F.  will  consult  Appendix  II. 
of  the  edition  of  Lycidas  published  for  me  by 
Messrs.  Longman  & Co.,  1874,  they  will  find 
a tolerably  complete  examination  of  the  passage 
as  to  which  they  are  in  doubt.  I have  there 
sought  to  identify  “ the  grim  wolf”  neither  with 
the  devil  nor  with  the  Eoinan  Church,  but 
have  in  the  main  adopted  Prof.  Masson’s  in- 
terpretation, with  certain  reservations  and  ad- 
ditions. I may  add  that  no  subsequent  criticisms 
that  I have  as  yet  seen  have  induced  me  to 
change  the  opinion  I had  then  formed  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  passage  in  all  its  bearings. 
Whether  my  elucidations  will  “ pay  ” in  the 
coming  examination  I cannot  say,  my  edition  not 
having  been  made  with  any  such  special  object ; 
I have  striven,  however,  to  produce  a nearly  ex- 
haustive criticism  on  every  point  of  interest 
throughout  the  poem,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  my  efforts  judged  in  most  instances 
successful.  C.  S.  Jerram. 

See  the  edition  of  Lycidas  by  C.  S.  Jerram, 
Longmans,  1874.  No  reasonable  examiner  would 
require  more  than  what  is  contained  in  the  notes 
to  this  excellent  book.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 


The  Double  High  Tide  in  the  Southampton 
Water  (6“*  S.  iii.  209). — The  two  tidal  hours  in 
a small  part  of  the  English  Channel  are  due  to  the 
two  tide  waves,  one  of  which  passes  up  the  English 
Channel  and  the  other  from  the  North  Sea  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  space  over  which  the 
points  of  meeting  and  separation  move  has  been 
called  by  Admiral  Beechey,  who  first  described 
them,  the  intermediate  tide;  it  produces  an  apparent 
tide  and  a half  tide,  though  the  wave  is  in  reality 
stationary.  The  Admiralty  Tide  Tables  give  the 
following  description  of  the  phenomena  : — 

“ In  the  Solent,  and  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Portland, 
there  are  what  are  termed  the  first  and  second  high  waters. 
This  double  high  water  is  probably  caused  by  the  tidal 
stream  at  Spithead,  for  as  long  as  that  stream  runs  strong 
to  the  westward  the  tide  is  kept  up  in  Southampton  water, 
and  there  is  no  fail  of  consequence  until  the  stream 


begins  to  slack  at  Spithead,  but  when  the  stream  makes 
to  the  eastward  at  Spithead  the  water  falls  rapidly  at 
Southampton.  After  low  water,  the  tide  rises  there 
pretty  steadily  for  7 hours,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  or  proper  high  water  ; it  then  ebbs  for  an  hour 
about  9 inches,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  again  com- 
mences to  rise,  and  in  about  1*  hours  reaches  its  former 
level,  and  sometimes  higher;  this  is  called  the  second, 
high  water.  To  the  mariner,  the  knowledge  that  the 
high  water  at  Southampton  remains  nearly  stationary  for 
rather  more  than  2 hours  may,  in  some  cases,  be  im- 
portant. Similar  first  and  second  high  waters  occur  on 
either  shore  of  the  Solent.” 

The  places  for  which  two  tidal  hours  are  given 
in  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables  are  Poole,  Christ- 
church, Hurst  (Camber),  Yarmouth  (I.W.),  West 
Cowes,  Lymington,  Beaulieu,  and  Southampton. 

W.  H.  E. 

The  port  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  also  enjoys  a 
similar  advantage.  Tiny  Tim. 

“The  ass  laden  with  books”  (6*’*  S.  iii. 
109). — There  are  very  similar  illustrations  in  which 
the  ass  with  his  special  burden  is  introduced,  to 
give  point  to  the  sentiment  which  it  is  sought  to 
explain.  One,  made  use  of  by  Aristophanes  in  the 
Frogs,  duos  aytov  fxvcrr'gpia,  is  a familiar  Greek 
proverb.  Scil.  dVos  ayei  [ivcrrypia. — ’Ev  tois 
Uvexrppioi';  ao-Tfos  CKo/xt^ov  /lera  tcur  ovcov 
Tas  )(pe/as.  Aid  Ka\  eKaKorrodovv  dt  ovoi.  ’Etti 
Twv  OUR  ava^tws  Tt  /Saa-Ta^ovToov  Xap-fdaverai 

(Gaisf.,  Paroem.  Grecc.,  p.  210,  Oxon.,  1836). 
Plutarch  refers  to  a rich  and  covetous  man  who 
makes  no  use  of  his  wealth  in  these  terms  : o" a-nep 
ovos  ftaXavem  ^vXa  nal  cjipvyava  KaTa.Kop,l((ov,^ 
del  Kairvov  Kal  rec^pas  dvaTnp,TrXdpevo<;  Xovrpov 
Se  pii  perexon',  ppSe  dXeas,  prjSe  KadaptOTgro'; 
(“  De  Cupid.  Divit.,”  0pp.  Mor.,  p.  625  E,  fob). 
In  both  these  the  ass  is  brought  in  to  illustrate  the 
case  of  those  who  labour  for  others,  but  derive  no 
profit  from  this  for  themselves,  and  in  either  of 
these  there  is  reference  to  the  particular  burden 
borne  by  the  ass  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  ass  laden  with  books  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  ass  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  carrying 
articles  of  value  destined  for  celebrating  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  (duos  dyoov  pva-T-gpia,  v.  151), 
giving  rise  to  a proverb,  which  was  applied  to  any 
one  placed  in  a false  position,  as  would  be,  for 
instance,  an  illiterate  man  were  he  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  a librarian.  The  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  was  performed  405  years  before,  and 
the  Sura  Ixii.  written  626  years  after,  the  Christian 
era.  Cf.  Erasmi  Adagia,  ed.  mdcxxx.,  p.  175, 
col.  1 ; The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  by  J.  Mitchell, 
spec,  note,  p.  39  (London,  mdcccxxxix.). 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Roman  Van  Hooge  (6‘'>  S.  iii.  208).— He  is- 
mentioned  in  Phillips’s  Dictionary  of  Eiogtor 
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phical  Reference,  with  the  approximate  dates 
1638-1720 ; and  for  fuller  accounts  of  him 
reference  is  made  to  Didot’s  Nouvelle  Biographic 
Universelle,  Nagler’s  Kiinstler  - Lexicon,  Rose’s 
Netv  Biographical  Diclionary,  and  Michaud’s 
Biographic  Universelle. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

“Potle”:  “Pole”  (6‘''  S.  ili.  187).- If  Mr. 
Dixon  refers  to  a query,  ante,  p.  168,  about  the 
Scotch  in  Poland,  he  may  possibly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “ Pole  ” in  Elyot’s  book  means 
Poland,  and,  presuming  that  the  Scotch  were  very 
numerous  there  at  that  date  [circa  seventeenth 
century),  that  they  drank  ale  there  as  well  as  their 
own  people  at  home.  I think  it  probable  that  Elyot 
in  naming  Poland  meant  it  to  include  Germany 
as  well.  G.  S.  B. 

Askew  Family  (6**’  S.  iii.  168). — A member  of 
this  family  wrote  a book  entitled — 

“A  Historie  conteyning  the  lYarres,  Treaties,  Mar- 
riages, and  other  Occiirrents  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, from  King  William  tbe  Conqueror  vntill  the  happy 
Vnion  of  them  both  in  our  gratious  King  James,  with  a 
Briefe  Declaration  of  the  first  Inhabitants  of  this  I-land, 
and  what  several  Nations  have  sitlience  settled  them- 
selves therein,  one  after  another.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  G.  Eld,  1609.”  Sm.  4to. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  “To  the  Prince,  by 
Edward  Ayscv.,  Coatham,  Lincolnshire.”  In  the 
body  of  the  book.  Incidentally  speaking  of  religious 
persecutions  in  both  countries,  the  author  instances 
the  case  of  “ Anne  Ayscu,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
W.  A.  of  Lincolnshire,  who,  being  not  above  25 
years  old,  for  the  defence  of  the  same  truth  was 
first  most  barbarously  tormented  on  the  rack,  and 
(not  prevailing  that  way)  burned  with  others  at 
Smithfield.” 

“ fliine  Aunt  Anne,”  says  the  author,  “ w.a3  unwillingly 
delivered  into  the  bloody  hands  of  her  persecutors  by 
him  that  loued  her  and  the  religion  she  proffessed,  but 
was  neuerthelesse  ouer-come  with  feare,  for  he  had 
much  to  lose;” 

apparently  meaning  her  own  father,  whose  “ sonne 
and  heire,”  he  continues,  “ in  a few  years  there- 
after was  ruined  thro’  the  unbridled  vanities  of 
another  Anne  Ayscu,  his  wife”;  implying  a just 
retribution  upon  the  pusillanimous  father.  I do 
not  see  that  Fox  or  Bale  remarks  upon  this 
cowardly  abandonment  of  the  young  martyr  to  her 
enemies.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  may  not 
have  met  with  my  book.  J.  0. 

Cremation  and  Burial  (6‘*'  S.  iii.  186). — 

“ In  fact,  from  the  close  of  the  republic  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  Christian  century,  burning  on  the  pyre  or 
rogus  was  the  general  rule.  Maorobius  says  it  was 
disused  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius  (Gibbon, 
V.  ^\\).”—Encyclopcedia  Brita7i,nica,  s.v.  “Cremation,” 

ed.  1877. 

“As  a rule,  accordingly,  it  may  be  held  that  inter- 


ment, with  or  without  embalming,  according  to  local 
custom  or  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  obtained  from  the 
first  in  all  Christian  churches.”— Smith  and  Cbeetham’s 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  s.v,  “ Burial.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

“ To  SET  BY  THE  EARS  ” (6‘‘‘  S.  111.  185).— This 
phrase  Is  very  much  older  than  the  example 
quoted  by  your  correspondent,  as  the  following 
passages  show  ; — 

“All  th’  Elements,  breaking  the  hands  of  Order, 

Were  by  the  Bares  ; and  in  their  old  Disorder.” 

Sylvester’s  Dn  Bartas,  1633,  p.  508. 
“Me  thought  within  a Bearards  charge,  among  the  dogs 
and  Beares, 

A sudden  Mastiffe  set  them  all  together  by  the  eares.” 

N.  Breton’s  Strange  Newes,  162'2. 

“AVhen  Xantippe  had  pulled  awaie  her  housebandes 
cope  from  bis  backe,  euen  in  tbe  open  etrete,  and  liis 
familiar  companions  gaue  bym  a by  vvarnyng,  to  auenge 
socbe  a naughtie  touche  or  pranke,  with  his  tenne  coiu- 
maundementes  : gailie  saied  (quoth  he)  Yea  Marie,  that 
while  she  and  I be  touzing  and  topleyng  together,  ye 
maie  crie  to  vs,  on,  now  go  to  Socrates,  an  other  holde 
thyne  owne  Xantippe. 

For,  with  soche  maner  woordes  doen  the  lookers  on, 
cliere  and  barten  twoo  parties,  matched  and  sette 
together  by  the  eares.  But  this  wise  man,  thought 
better  to  shew  of  himself  an  example  of  pacient  euffraurice 
then  to  shewe  a gase  or  sight,  for  fulkes  to  laugbe  at,  in 
striiiyng  or  contendyng  with  his  wife.” — Apophthegnies 
of  Brasmus,  1542,  reprint  1877,  p.  27. 

As  to  the  origin  of  it  there  cannot  be  two  opinions, 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

This  proverbial  phrase  is  very  much  older  than 
1660.  It  occurs  in  John  Daus’s  Trans,  of  Slei- 
dasie’s  Commentaries,  1560,  fo.  118a  : “ tyll  sucbe 
tyme  as  by  their  priuie  practyse,  they  might  fynde 
the  meanes  to  set  the  Emperour  and  other  kynges 
together  by  the  eares.”  The  phrase  “ by  the  ears 
occurs  in  combination  with  several  other  verbs. 
Thus  we  have  “ to  be  by  the  ears  ” in  Oammer 
Gurton’s  Needle,  1575,  I.  ii. : — 

“ Eyther  Tib  and  her  dame  hath  ben  by  the  eares.” 

In  Taverner’s  Prouerhes  oute  of  Erasmus,  IhSG, 
fo.  22,  we  have  “ to  go  by  the  ears”: — 

“ Forthwith  the  apes,  so  soone  as  they  sawe  the  nuttes 

tearynge  a sunder  theyr  visours  and  maskynge 

apparell  skambled  and  %vent  together  by  y®  eares  for  the 
nuttes.” 

Heywood,  in  his  Proverbs  and  Epigrams,  1662, 
ed.  1867,  p.  45,  gives 

“ Catts  and  dogs  come  together,  by  folkea  recityng, 
Together  by  the  eares  they  come  (quoth  I)  cheerely.” 

XlT. 

The  New  Zealander  (6^'’  S.  iii.  208).— Suffi- 
cient has  been  said  in  your  pages  to  show  that  the 
future  visitor  from  the  antipodes  was  foretold  long, 
before  Lord  Macaulay  or  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Mr. 
0.  A.  Ward  mentioned  some  years  ago  (5*'’  S.  v, 
45)  a collection  of  Poems  by  a Young  Nobleman, 
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containing  “ the  state  of  England,  and  the  once 
flourishing  city  of  London  ; in  a letter  from  an 
American  Traveller,  dated  from  the  Ruinous 
Portico  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  year  2199,  to  a friend 
in  Boston,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Western  Empire.” 
This  book,  which  was  published  in  1780,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  production  of  Thomas,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
son  of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry 
the  Second.  The  younger  peer  is  best  known  as 
the  subject  of  a wonderful  ghost  story.  Are  there 
any  grounds  for  the  imputation  of  this  book  to 
him,  or  is  the  ascription  as  apocryphal  as  that  of 
Combe’s  Letters  or  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  both 
of  which  have  been  fathered  on  Thomas,  Lord 
Lyttelton  1 0.  W.  S. 

Pasquin  Shaveblock  (6^*'  S.  iii.  186). — The 
real  name  of  this  worthy  was  John  Macgowan. 
In  his  sermon  for  Fast  Day  there  appears  the 
following  note  : — 

“ The  Shaver's  new  Sermon  on  Ezekiel  V.  for  a Past 
Day,  respectfully  inscribed  to  the  Reverend  and  labo- 
rious Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  their  humble 
servant,  Pasquin  Shaveblock,  Esqre.” 

Andrew  W.  Tuer. 

The  “Sermon  for  the  Fast,”  “Church,”  and 
“ King,”  with  another  in  the  same  ironical  style 
entitled  “ Priestcraft  Defended,”  were  by  the  Rev. 
John  Macgowan,  a Baptist  minister.  J.  0. 

Tempest  Arms  (6***  S.  iii.  168). — Tempest  of 
Broughton,  Bart.,  and  Tempest  of  Tong  both  bear 
Argent,  a hand  between  six  martlets  sable.  These 
are  both  old  families  with  authenticated  pedigrees. 

P.  P. 

Quartermain  S.  iii.  188). — There  was  an 
Italian  poet,  Sestorio  Quattromani,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  1550.  Is  not  this  the  same  name  1 
Would  Mr.  Carter  tell  us  where  he  meets  with 
it  in  1300  ? W. 

Gervase  Markham  (6*^'  S.  iii.  167).^ — The 
passage  quoted  is  in  Markham’s  Cavalarice,  4to., 
1617,  pp.  9-10.  Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park. 

“Love”  as  applied  to  Scoring  (4^*^  S.  xii. 
268  ; 6‘'’  S.  iii.  276,  298). — I have  always  under- 
stood the  expression  “ ten  love  ” at  billiards, 
racquets,  fives,  &c.,  to  be  synonymous  with  “ Let 
us  play  for  love”  at  cards.  In  the  latter  case 
“ love  ” means  “ nothing,”  hence  the  word  “ love  ” 
being  used  instead  of  “nothing”  in  the  first-men- 
tioned games.  Edward  R.  Vtvyan. 

Reform  Club. 

Ingemann’s  Novels  (6‘’^  S.  iii.  168).— B.  S. 
Ingemann  (1789-1862)  himself  divided  his  lite- 
rary life  into  three  periods,  the  first  (till  1814) 
being  devoted  to  poetry,  the  second  to  dramatic 


works,  and  the  third  (from  1824)  chiefly  to 
narrative  poems  and  historical  novels  treating 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Denmark.  Of  these  last 
the  best  are  Va.ldemar  Seier  (1826),  Erik  Menveds 
Barndom  (1828),  Kong  Erik  og  de  Fredlose  (1833), 
and  Prinds  Otto  af  Danmark  (1835).  They  are 
good  imitations  of  Scott,  and  are  very  popular 
both  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  where  they  are 
familiarly  called  Kongebdgerne  (“  The  King- 
Books”).  Ingemann’s  other  novels  are  Salomons 
Ring  (1839),  Kunnuk  og  Naja,  eller  Orbnlcen- 
derne  (1842),  De  fire  Ruhiner  (1849),  Den  stumme 
Fr'vken  (1850),  and  Landsbybdrnene,  en  Nutids- 
roman  (1852).  His  collected  works  are  in  four 
sets,  viz.,  Dramatiske  Digte  (6  vols.,  Copenhagen, 
1843)  ; Historiske  Digte  og  Romaner  (12  vols., 
1847-51) ; Eventyr  og  Fortcellinger  (12  vols., 
1847-56) ; and  Romaner,  Sange,  og  Eventyrdigte 
(9  vols.,  1845-64).  A.  P.  Davidson. 

Edinburgh. 

Anon,  can  see  the  collected,  though  not  com- 
plete, works  in  Danish  of  this  popular  poet  and 
novelist  in  the  library  of  the  Taylor  Institution 
at  Oxford,  viz.,  Samlede  Skrifter : Romanzer, 
Sange  og  Eventyrdigte,  8 vols.,  small  8vo.,  Copen- 
hagen, 1845  ; Samlede  Eventyr  og  FortcFllinger, 
second  edition,  13  vols.,  small  8vo.,  Copenhagen, 
1853-64.  Besides  KDig  Erik,  another  tale  of 
Ingemann,  viz.  Waldemar,  has  appeared  in  an 
English  translation  (3  vols.,  1841).  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

The  two  following  are  given  in  the  English 
Catalogue  of  Books.  Waldemar,  a tale,  3 vols., 
post  8vo.,  Saunders  & Otley,  1841  ; King  Eric 
and  the  Oidlaivs,  a tale,  3 vols.,  post  8vo.,  Long- 
mans, 1843.  Wm.  H.  Peet. 

Land  Rent  in  India  {6^^  S.  iii.  187). — If  Mr. 
Ward  is  not  already  acquainted  with  it,  he  will 
find  some  useful  information  upon  the  early 
taxation  system  of  India  in  Mill’s  British  Lndia, 
vol.  i.  chap.  V.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Ingram  of  Yorkshire  (6‘^  S.  iii.  208). — 1. 
should  consult  Douglas’s  Peerage  of  Scotland. 
Charles,  ninth  and  last  Viscount  Irvine,  was 
son  of  Charles,  youngest  son  of  Arthur,  third 
viscount.  This  Charles  was  colonel.  Foot  Guards, 
M.P.  for  Horsham,  b.  1696,  d.  1748.  He  m.  Mar.  9, 
1726,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Charles  Scarborough,  Esq.,  widow  of  Eras.  Brace, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  Charles,  ninth  viscount, 
Anna,  b.  1730,  d.  young,  Elizabeth,  b.  1734.  See 
Colonel  Chester’s  Westminster  Abbey  Registers. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A, 

Farnborougb,  Banbury. 

The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle  (6*'^  S.  iii.  187). — 
Macaulay  and  all  the  other  authorities  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  consult  give  this  story,  but 
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none  of  them  mentions  the  name  of  the  chief  actor 
in  it.  This  throws  a certain  air  of  doubtfulness 
around  the  narrative  ; as  Fox  puts  it  : — 

“The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote 
relates  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  truth  of  it  may  there- 
fore be  (airly  considered  as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt 
with  which  men  of  judgment  receive  every  species  of 
traditionary  history.  Woodrow,  however,  whose  veracity 
is  above  question,  says  he  had  it  from  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority.  It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely ; and  who 
is  there  that  would  not  wish  it  to  be  true  1 ” — Reign  of 
James  II.,  p.  405  (Bogue,  1840). 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Kerr  Family  (6*'^  S.  iii.  264). — It  is  to  be 
wished  that  more  such  Bibles  could  be  found  with 
the  registers  of  a century  or  two  ago  still  pre- 
served. It  is  a wonder  what  becomes  of  them  ; 
many  doubtless  sleep  on  the  shelves  of  strangers, 
who  would  gladly  be  rid  of  their  intrusion. 
W.  F.  (2)  must  be  thanked  for  rescuing  and 
printing  one  such  record.  I can  give  him  some 
light  from  the  English  side  of  the  Border.  Sir 
Robert  Carr  of  Etal  was  in  1665  in  America,  and 
died,  June,  1667,  at  Bristol,  where  his  death  is 
probably  recorded.  His  eldest  son  was  William 
Carr  of  Etall.  Having  some  valuable  notes  of 
1 wills  kindly  given  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell, 
of  Durham,  some  years  ago,  I can  strengthen  the 
■ record  by  a reference  to  the  will  of  this  William 
Carr  in  1687,  proved  1689  : “To  my  sister  Kath. 
Carr’s  children  500?.  out  of  Barmoor,  i.e.,  to  her 
son  W™  Carr  200?.,  and  100?.  each  to  her  daughters 
i Margaret,  Alice  (?),  and  Mary ; to  my  sister 
Margaret  Carr  300?.”  Can  the  following  tomb- 
stone at  Dornock  refer  to  this  Margaret  ? So 
long  after  the  deaths  of  Sir  Robert  Carr  and 
William  Carr  these  names  might  have  been  con- 
fused (Cp.  Raine’s  North  Durham,  p.  228)  : — 

“ Here  lyes  Margaret  Ker,  daughter  to  AVilliam  Ker, 
! Esq.,  sister  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Etal,  both  in  Northum- 
berland, spouse  to  James  Moffat,  minister  of  Dornock, 
' who  died  June  25,  1708,  aged  78.” 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  this  Margaret  and 
William  Carr  of  Etal  were  contemporary, — and 
yet  could  Katherine  have  been  her  elder  sister? 
Comparing  these  entries  with  a stone  to  the  Karrs 
of  Kippilaw  (Bowers,  Melrose,  1829,  p.  81),  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  spelling  of  the  name 
may  be  noticed.  T.  W.  Carr. 

Barming  Rectory,  Maidstone. 

Children’s  Minds  a Sheet  of  M^hite  Paper 
I (6**'  S.  iii.  228). — To  Lord  Palmerston  is  also 
j attributed  the  ninth-article-ignoring  opinion  that 
all  boys  are  born  good  ; which  reminds  me  of  a 
traditional  saying  of  a Yorkshire  ancestress  of  my 
i own,  who,  when  one  of  her  children  commended  a 
i playfellow  to  her  favour  with  the  assurance  that 
j So-and-so  was  “ a good  boy,”  exclaimed,  “ Ay, 

I honey,  they  ’re  all  good  boys  ; the  wonder  is  where 


all  the  bad  men  come  from.”  Roger  Ascham  in 
The  Scolemaster  has  something  very  like  to  the 
passage  Mr.  Marshall  quotes  from  Locke  : — 

“If  cuer  the  nature  of  man  be  giuen  at  any  tym* 
more  than  other  to  receiue  goodness,  it  is  in  innooencie 
of  yong  yeares  before  that  experience  of  euill  haue 
taken  roote  in  hym.  For,  the  pure  cleane  witte  of  a 
sweete  yong  babe  is  like  the  newest  wax,  most  liable  to 
receiue  the  best  and  fayrest  printing : and  like  a new 
bright  siluer  dish  neuer  occupied  to  receiue  and  kepe 
cleane  anie  good  thyng  that  is  put  into  it.” — Arber’s  ed., 
p.  45. 

St.  Swithin. 

In  the  Ethics  of  the  [Jewish]  Fathers  (Pirke 
Aboth),  chap,  iv.,  occurs  a somewhat  similar 
passage  : — “ Elisha  ben  Abuya*  said.  To  what 
may  he  be  compared  who  teaches  a child  ? To 
one  who  writes  on  clean  paper.  And  to  what  may 
he  be  compared  who  teaches  an  old  man  ? To  one 
who  writes  on  blotted  paper.”  J.  S. 

A Cartulary  of  Canons  Ashby  Priory  (6‘'* 
S.  iii.  287). — I should  think  that  the  person  best 
able  to  give  any  information  on  the  antiquities  of 
Canons  Ashby  is  the  present  owner  of  the  estate, 
especially  as  he  is  one  who  takes  a lively  interest 
in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
best  judges  as  an  authority  safely  to  be  trusted. 
This  is  Sir  Henry  Edward  Leigh  Dryden,  Bart., 
whose  address  is  Canons  Ashby,  Byfield,  Northants. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

This  cartulary  is  in  the  possession  of  R.  Orle- 
bar.  Esq.,  Hinwick,  Wellingborough.  _ It  was 
exhibited  in  July,  1878,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at  Northampton. 

A.  H. 

The  Lords  Wentworth  of  Nettlested  : 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (6*'’  S. 
iii.  227,  271).— Barbara  Villiers,  born  1640, 
married,  April  14,  1659,  Roger  Palmer,  who  by 
letters  patent,  Dec.  11,  1661,  was  created  Earl  of 
Castlemaine  and  Baron  Limerick  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland.  The  Countess  of  Castlemaine  was  on 
Aug.  3,  1670,  created  Baroness  Nonsuch  of  Non- 
such Park,  Surrey,  Countess  of  Southampton,  and 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  the  peerage  of  England. 

H.  M.  Vane. 

74,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

Book-lending  (6^’’  S.  ii.  307,  437 ; iii.  196, 
217). — The  lines  are  very  well  known  and  have 
been  often  printed.  There  is  another  version, 
which  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  In  this  the 
second  verse  runs  thus : — 

“ Not  that  imparting  knowledge  doth 
Diminish  learning’s  store, 

But  books  I find,  when  borrowers  lend, 

Return  to  me  no  more.” 

The  chief  point  of  the  notice  is  this,  “ I will  lend 
« The  Acher  of  the  Talmud. 
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my  books  to  my  friends,  but  they  must  take  care 
of  them,  and  not  in  turn  lend  them  to  others.”  I 
feel  the  propriety  of  the  lines,  because  I have  lost 
books  I could  not  replace  when  borrowers  have 
thus  lent  my  books  to  third  parties.  My  old 
friend  Sir  Francis  Ronalds  when  he  lent  a volume 
used  to  require  a signed  and  dated  “ Promise  to 
return  ” from  the  borrower,  which  he  placed  on 
the  book-shelf  whence  the  volume  was  removed. 

Edward  Solly. 

Talland  : Tallant  : Tallent  (6‘'‘  S.  iii.  28, 
192). — I thank  Clk.  for  his  interesting  note  in 
reply  to  this  query.  The  Rev.  Francis  Tallents, 
the  eminent  nonconforming  clergyman  and  author, 
was  a grandson  of  the  Philip  Tallent  after  whose 
ancestry  I am  inquiring,  and  his  history  is 
pretty  well  known  to  me  from  the  several  pub- 
lished accounts  of  his  life  ; but  I was  not  aware 
that  his  first  wife  was  of  royal  descent.  From 
family  notes  of  mine  I find  that  Mr.  Tallents  was 
married  four  times,  but  that  his  only  child  (a  son) 
predeceased  him.  The  Tallents  family  was  for 
several  generations — before  the  senior  branch  per- 
manently settled  at  Newark — seated  near  and 
within  the  parish  of  Chesterfield. 

My  authority  for  the  “ John  Talland  ” was 
Glover’s  History  of  Derhyshire  (Stanley  pedigree). 
I am  glad  to  be  now  better  informed  as  to  the 
Stanley  marriage  in  question.  I am  still  in  hopes 
that  some  other  kind  correspondent  will  help  me 
in  my  researches  indicated  in  the  above  query. 

C.  T.  T.-B. 

Christmas  Folk-lore  (6^**  S.  iii.  26,  192). — In 
Guernsey  and,  I believe,  in  Normandy  also  the 
old  people  say  : — 

“ A Noel  a ses  perrons ; 

A Paques  a ses  tisons.” 

Meaning  that  if  the  weather  is  so  warm  at  Christ- 
mas as  to  tempt  one  to  sit  at  one’s  doorstep,  one 
will  be  driven  to  one’s  fireside  at  Easter. 

E.  McC— . 

Guernsey. 

“ To  THE  BITTER  END  ” (6*’’  S.  iii.  26,  193). — 
Perhaps  your  correspondent  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  expression  “ Bend  to  the  bitter  end.”  I 
copy  it  from  Falconer,  Improved  and  Modernised : 

“ Bilter  end — the  part  of  the  cable  which  is  abaft  the 
hitts,  and  thereforo  within  board  when  the  ship  rides 
at  anchor.  They  say  ‘ Bend  to  the  bitter  end  ’ when 
they  would  have  that  end  bent  to  the  anchor.” 

I shall  be  most  thankful  for  any  translations  from 
ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  navigation. 

J.  CORYTON. 

Thomas  Mitchell  (6**'  S.  ii.  288,  454  ; iii.  195). 
— Bishop  Blomfield  cannot  be  considered  “ a 
brother  translator  of  the  Greek  drama  ” with  T.  M. 
We  have  no  translation  either  of  .^schylus  or  any 
other  dramatist  by  Bishop  Blomfield,  as  we  have 


of  Aristophanes  by  Mitchell.  The  glossaries 
appended  to  the  bishop’s  editions  of  five  of  the 
Alschylean  plays  are,  or  at  all  events  used  to  be, 
too  well  known  to  need  any  word  from  me. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Books  on  Pdncthation  (6“*  S.  i.  177,  324 
ii.  525;  iii.  197). — Two  articles  on  “The  IBiblio- 
graphy  of  Punctuation”  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
4‘''  S.  iv.  512  ; v.  96  ; they  give  much  useful 
information  on  the  point,  and  lists  of  books  upon 
the  subject.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Mnemonic  Lines  (6^'*  S.  iii.  86,  298). — The 
two  hexameters  quoted  by  Hic  et  Ubique  are 
much  older  than  he  supposes,  for  I learned  them 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  version  given  ante, 
p.  298,  is  more  nearly  correct  than  any  I have  yet 
seen  in  print,  but  still  needs  a little  mending.  The 
second  line  should  be  : — 

“Tit,  Phil.  Heb,  | Jam,  Pet,  | Pet,  John,  | John,  John, 
I Jude,  Reve  | lation. 

F.  N. 

The  version  of  the  couplet  which  I learned  at 
school  twenty  years  earlier  than  Hic  et  Ubique 
supposes  them  to  have  been  invented  by  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Ro,  Cor,  I Cor,  Gal,  E | phe,  Phil,  | Col,  Theas,  | 
Tbesaalo,  | Tim,  Tim, 

Tit, Phil,  Heb.  | Jam,  Pet,  | Pet,  John,  | John,  John,  | 
Jude,  Reve  ) lation.” 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a better  version  than 
Hic  et  Ubique’s,  because  the  thrice-repeated 
John  is  in  each  case  a long  syllable,  instead  of  the 
three  making  a dactyl — John,  J6hn,  J6hn. 

W.  M.  Beaufort. 

The  Bonython  Flagon  : Bonython  of  Bony- 
THON,  IN  Cornwall  (6**'  S.  i.  294,  345  ; ii.  108, 
138,  157,  236;  iii.  295). — When  I read  Miss 
Cole’s  letter  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  that  lady  a photograph,  I was  in  great 
hopes  that  I had  got  on  the  track  of  the  Bonython 
flagon.  On  communicating  with  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson  & Hodge,  the  auctioneers,  I learnt  that 
they  sold  the  flagon  on  April  21,  1875.  It  was 
bought  by  “ a Mr.  Baker,”  but,  as  “ he  was  a 
private  gentleman  and  paid  for  it  on  the  spot,” 
they  are  unacquainted  with  his  address.  So  I 
know  no  more  now  about  the  present  whereabouts 
of  the  flagon  than  I aid  when  I first  wrote  to  you. 
Do  any  of  your  readers  happen  to  include  amongst 
their  friends  “ a Mr.  Baker,”  possessing  a collec- 
tion of  relics  of  the  past  which  may  contain  the 
Bonython  flagon ? Will  they  please  think?  They 
will  have  my  thanks. 

John  Langdon  Bonython. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

“ Utensil  ” (6*'’  S.  iii.  28,  214). — May  it  not 
be  that  the  word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  to 
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express  the  ornaments,  goods,  or  furniture  of  the 
church  for  which  the  rate  was  required,  rather 
than  the  rate  itself  ! Lindwood  {Prov.  Angl., 
lib.  i.,  “De  Off.  Archidiac.”)  cites  a constitution 
of  Abp.  Stephen  (Langton),  in  which  there  occurs 
“omnia  ornamenta  et  utensilia  ecclesiarum”  in 
the  text  ; which  has  in  the  notes  the  explanation, 
“Utensilia,  i.  ad  utendum  apta  sive  necessaria  . . . 
et  per  htec  utensilia  intelliguntur  vasa  ecclesise 
qinecunque  sacrata  vel  non  sacrata”  (fob  xxxvii,  r., 
Lond.,  1525).  Ed.  Marshall. 

A Norwich  MS.  Sermon  (6*'"  S.  iii.  148,  177, 
318). — In  reply  to  Clk.,  my  query  was  simply  for 
particulars  respecting  the  author  of  the  sermon. 
The  text  is  from  Deut.  i.  16,  17.  I shall  be  glad 
if  Clk.  can  give  me  any  particulars  of  the  author. 
The  sermon  belonged  to  the  Rev.  J.  Tayleur  (an 
ancestor  of  mine),  who  was  a Norfolk  clergyman, 
and  it  has  been  in  our  family  for  about  120  years. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Boys  Executed  in  England  Sixty  Years 
Ago  S.  iii.  148,  313). — When  Rogers’s  Remi- 
niscences were  published,  some  critic  (I  forget  in 
what  journal)  remarked  that  the  young  girls,  whom 
' the  old  man  fancied  he  had  seen  carted  to  be 
executed,  were  really  on  their  way  to  Tyburn  as 
spectators.  In  those  days  an  execution  was  a 
, show,  to  which  young  and  old  used  to  flock  as  a 
matter  of  course.  J.  Dixon. 

Fairs  on  Good  Friday  (G^**  S.  iii.  287). — 
There  was  a paragraph  lately  in  the  South  Wales 
Daily  News  relating  how  a fair  was  to  take  place 
in  some  Welsh  town  (I  think  in  Caermarthenshire) 
on  Good  Friday,  though  some  of  the  town  coun- 
cillors seemed  shocked  by  the  idea.  On  Good 
Friday,  1878,  I saw  a brisk  fair  going  on  in  the 
little  village  of  Perran’s  Forth  (Cornwall),  not  far 
from  the  curious  oratory  of  St.  Piran,  known  as 
Perranzabuloe  (Perran-in-Sabulo).  In  both  cases 
the  communities  consisted  mainly  of  Dissenters, 
'Which  may  explain  this  very  odd  practice. 

“ Windlestrae  ” (6*’'  S.  iii.  88,  249,  309). — 
In  a little  book,  The  Scottish  Covenanters,  by 
James  Taylor,  D.D.,  published  in  Cassell’s 
“Monthly  Shilling  Library,”  is  the  following 
passage  (p.  89) : — 

“ When  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  ‘ Highland 
Host’  was  reported  to  Lauderdale,  he  merely  remarked, 
j ^Better  that  the  west  bore  iiotliing  hut  windle-straws 
I and  sand-laverocks  (dog-grass  and  sand-larks)  than  that 
it  should  bear  rebels  to  the  king.’  ” 

Thomas  Powell. 

Bootle. 

I Wolves  in  England  (G^**  S.  iii.  105,  253). — 
j Mds  Urbands  does  not  express  himself  clearly. 

I As  I read  it,  he  seems  to  imply  that  Mr.  Harting 


borrowed  the  paragraph  which  he  gives  from  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  of  Jan.  21,  1881.  If  so,  and  I 
hope  I am  mistaken,  I feel  it  due  to  my  friend 
Mr._  J.  Edmund  Harting  to  say  that  British 
A nimals  Extinct  vjithin  Historic  Times  was  printed 
off  in  November,  1880,  and  published  at  Christ- 
mas, 1880.  Furthermore,  the  words  quoted  by 
Mds  Urbanus  are  not  those  of  Mr.  Harting,  but 
of  the  reviewer  in  the  St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Valentine’s  Day  (G^^  S.  iii.  150).— The  custom 
of  making  a collection  of  money  on  this  day  is  not 
confined  to  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  last  (Bohn’s) 
edition  of  Brand’s  Antiquities  it  is  stated  that 
“In  Oxfordshire  the  children  go  about  collecting 
pence,  singing  : — 

“Good  morrow,  Valentine, 

First  ’tis  yours,  then  ’tis  mine. 

So  please  give  me  a Valentine.” 

But  I must  add  that  my  close  upon  thirty  years’ 
acquaintance  with  this  county  does  not  enable  me 
to  corroborate  the  statement.  Brand  rejects  the 
assertion  of  Wheatley  as  unauthorized. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

George  Joyce,  Puritan  (G^”*  S.  iii.  149). — In 
The  History  of  King- Killers ; or,  the  SOt.h  of 
January  Commemorated  (vol.  i.  p.  13),  will  be 
found  a biographical  account  of  “ George  Joyce,  a 
most  audacious  Fanatick  Rebel  Saint.  Jan.  4.” 
Also  may  be  consulted, 

“ The  Rotterdam  Quakers  Excommunication  and 
Damning  of  George  Joyce.  Who  was  formerly  known 
by  the  stile  of  Cornet  Joyce  : Notorious  for  his  carrying 
away  of  King  Charles  the  First  from  Holmby  House  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Faithfully  Translated  out  of  Dutch 
into  English.  Licensed  according  to  Order,  By  Roger 
Lestrange.”  London,  1671. 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

The  Medal  of  Henry  VIII.  (6‘’’  S.  iii.  169) 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  a series  struck 
by  a French  artist,  J.  Dacier,  in  the  last  century, 
to  whom  the  I.  D.  under  the  bust  refers.  They 
are  when  original  not  very  rare,  and  I believe 
that  imitations  of  them  are  not  uncommon.  I 
have  in  my  own  collection  an  imitation  of  the  one 
of  Edward  IV.  These  forgeries  are  told  by  the 
peculiar  roundness  in  the  striking,  not  visible  in 
originals,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  found  in  a 
dust-heap  might  very  probably  be  a forgery  thrown 
away.  I do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  of 
tokens  used  in  this  way  before.  H.  Joyce. 

“Maund”  (6^"  S.  ii.  388  ; iii.  14,  278).— I have 
watched  with  interest  the  discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
as  to  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this  word,  but, 
being  no  philologist,  I have  nob  hitherto  ventured 
to  intrude.  Feeling,  however,  inclined  to  believe 
that  no  correspondent  has  as  yet  hit  the  right  nail 
upon  the  head,  I take  upon  me  to  suggest  that 
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the  word  should  be  spelt  maun — as  stated  by  Mr. 
Sloper  to  be  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  in 
Somersetshire,  a statement  the  correctness  of 
which  many  years’  experience  enables  me  to  con- 
firm— and  that  on  this  point  of  pronunciation  and 
spelling  the  whole  question  turns.  In  Somerset- 
shire— at  all  events,  in  West  Somerset,  as  also  in 
Pembrokeshire — the  word  mam  is  in  constant  use 
among  the  country  folk,  both  as  an  adjective  and 
an  adverb,  in  the  sense  of  great,  greatly,  being  in 
this  sense  pronounced  maayne.  The  same  word, 
as  I conceive,  though  in  other  connexions,  is  also 
pronounced  and  spelt  maun.  In  support  of  this 
view  I refer  again  to  Mr.  Sloper’s  communica- 
tion, containing  as  it  does  very  accurate  remarks 
upon  the  large  basket  (the  largest  in  ordinary  use 
in  the  district)  known  as  a mmm,  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  chief  hill  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  little  town  of  Wiveliscombe  is 
named  Maun  Down.  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we 
have  in  the  names  of  the  principal  hill  of  a district 
and  of  the  largest  basket  in  use  there  pretty  clear 
evidence  of  the  home  character  of  this  old — pro- 
vincial, but  not,  as  your  correspondent  K.  B.  S. 
says,  “nearly  obsolete” — English  word.  I observe 
that  so  high  an  authority  as  Prof.  Skeat  pro- 
nounces against  any  connexion  between  the  word 
in  question  and  Maundy  Thursday,  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  Penny  Cyclopceclia,  that  day  takes  its 
name  from  the  baskets  out  of  which  the  royal  dole 
used  to  be  distributed. 

I should  much  like  to  know  the  root- meaning  of 
the  “ Old  Northumbrian  mond.”  The  fact  of  its 
having  been  used,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Skeat,  as 
the  English  equivalent  of  KO(/)tpos  in  Matt.  xiv.  20 
and  of  o-TTvpts  in  Mark  viii.  8 would  point  to  the 
meaning  of  a basket  generally,  irrespective  of  size 
or  make  or  use.  To  an  Asiatic  source  of  the 
word  there  appear  to  be  weighty  objections, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  improbability  of 
a word  of  such  an  origin  becoming  established  in 
remote  Somerset,  a home  of  old  words,  and,  until 
the  era  of  railways,  much  cut  oj[f  from  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  outer  world.  Again,  unless 
I am  greatly  mistaken,  the  Eastern  maund  is 
essentially  a measure,  not  a vehicle.  E.  A.  B. 

[Certainly  a measure,  not  a vehicle.] 

“ Mitcham  whisper  ” (6‘^  S.  iii.  48,  193). — In 
this  town  an  unearthly  yell,  given  at  the  close  of 
a convivial  evening  and  as  a sequel  to  a popular 
toast,  is  called  a “ Leigh  whisper.”  J.  R. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

The  Surname  Uglow  (6‘’’  S.  iii.  148,  175, 
197). — A clergyman  of  this  name  was  living  in 
Cheltenham  very  recently,  and  there  are  some 
persons  of  the  name  there  still. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Suffolk  Puraseology  (6‘''  S.  iii.  187). — I 
remember  noticing  when  in  Wales,  about  sixteen 


years  ago,  the  use  of  the  third  person  by  a servant 
in  speaking  to  his  master.  In  Germany,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  it  is  the  usual  form  of 
address  from  an  inferior  to  a superior. 

Alex.  Beazelet. 

[Not  necessarily  from  an  inferior  to  a superior.  In 
Spain  and  Italy  it  is  the  usage  of  polite  society,  where 
the  intimacy  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
second  person  singular.] 

“ Salsify  ” S.  iii.  209). — In  Gerard’s 

Herbal,  Englished  by  Thomas  Johnson  (folio, 
1633),  is  a description  of  “ Goats  Beard  or  Go  to 
Bed  at  Noone.”  The  author  says  : — 

“ Goats-heard  is  called  in  Greeke,  rpayoTruyuv ; in 
Latine,  Barba  Ilirci,  and  also  Coma;  in  High  Dutch, 
Bocxbaert ; in  Low-Dutch,  Josephes  bloemen ; in  French, 
Barhe  de  lone  and  Sassify ; in  Italian,  Sassefrica;  in 
Spanish,  Barba  cabruna ; in  English,  Goats-Leard, 
Josephs  floure.  Star  of  Jerusalem,  Noone-tide,  and  Go  to 
bed  at  noone.” 

The  spelling  of  sassify  may  be  compared  with 
sassefrica,  and  will,  perhaps,  answer  the  query. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

Culpable  Emendations  (6^**  S.  iii.  24,  193).— 
“ Tricker  ” is  the  word  in  North  Lincolnshire, 
where  “ correctness  ” is  not  aimed  at.  J.  T.  F. 

Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

“ Trigger  ” is  given  in  Dyche  and  Pardon’s 
Dictionary,  tenth  ed.,  1759.  What  Prof.  Skeat 
calls  the  later  and  corrupt  form  nevertheless  came 
into  use  very  soon  : “ Our  thoughts  run  nimbly 
upon  such  pleasant  fancies  like  oyled  wheels,  and 
have  need  of  trigging”  (Flavel’s  Practical  Treatise 
of  Fear,  London,  1682,  p.  78).  W.  C.  B. 

Royal  Naval  Biographies  (5‘^  S.  xii.  488  ; 
6‘’^  S.  i.  102,  505  ; ii.  138  ; iii.  293).— May  I ask 
G.  H.  P.,  if  in  any  of  the  biographies  he  mentions 
there  is  an  account  of  the  expeditions  of  George, 
Earl  of  Cumberland  (seventeenth  century) ; and  in 
which  of  them  I Some  correspondent  will,  perhaps, 
say  where  the  best  account  of  this  noted  sailor  is 
to  be  found.  D.  W. 

Panmure,  Forfarshire  (6‘^  S.  iii.  107). — It 
is  asked  what  is  the  meaning  of  pan  in  this  word, 
of  which  the  latter  part  is  understood  to  be  Mary. 
Your  correspondent  refers  to  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  cxxxix.  p.  476,  October,  1875,  where  it  is 
said  that  pan  is  the  same  as  the  Gaelic  lann,  a 
church  ; also  that  p and  I are  interchangeable  in 
Celtic.  The  writer’s  name  is  not  given  ; it  may 
be  that  of  some  one  of  great  knowledge  and 
authority  in  Gaelic  matters,  and  who  may  have 
some  reasons  for  this  opinion  which  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  give.  I humbly  think  that  this  is 
a mistake,  and  that  it  may  have  arisen  in  this 
way  : in  adopting  a Celtic  word,  Latin  sometimes 
prefixes  p,  as  plenus  from  Ian  (full) ; pater  from 
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athair;  2}i'ivo  from  reuh ; pro  from  roi ; per  from 
ro ; jnscis  from  iasg  ; post  from  ais.  He  says  that 
the  Spanish  Ihno  or  Uno  is  from  the  Irxi'mpilenus; 
but  this  is  only  from  the  Spanish  omitting  the  p 
in  plenus.  It  looks  as  if  had  nothing  to  do 
with  1(17171,  a church.  What  can  it  mean  ? I have 
not  been  at  Panmure,  and  do  not  know  if  there  is 
any  hill  there  ; paTi  might  he  the  Gaelic  h&hm,  a 
bill  (pron.  hdim)  ; but  this  is  not  very  likely. 
Near  Panmure  is  Panbride  and  Paulathy  ; Bride 
is  Sc.  Bride  or  St.  Bridget ; Lathy  is  the  shortened 
name  of  a saint.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  paii  in  these  names  ; they 
are  like  those  mysterious  Standing-Stones,  which 
for  unknown  centuries  have  survived  their  history. 
In  larni,  a church,  I is  an  essential  letter,  and  if  it 
ever  existed  in  the  place-name  Panmure,  it  would 
be  there  still.  I have  looked  at  Eobertson’s  Gaelic 
Topograph])  of  Scotland,  and  also  his  Historical 
Proofs  about  the  Highlcmders ; and  Taylor’s 
Words  a7id  Places,  but  Panmure  is  not  mentioned. 

Thomas  Stratton. 

Swimming  (6*’’  S.  iii.  126). — The  first  of  the 
Eieroclis  Philosophi  Facetice  is  : — 

^KoXacTTiKos  KoXvpISdv  jSovXo/j.evo';  napb. 
j [aiKpov  CTTveyi]'  dipocrev  ovv  p7]  afo-crOai  uSaros, 
tdv  p7)  TrptoTov  pdO]]  KoXvpjSdv. 

Hierocles,  Hi  Aur.  Pythag.  Car7n.,  p.  399,  Bond., 
1673.  It  occurs  also  iu  the  more  recent  Philo- 
gelos,  Bierocl.  et  Philagr.  Facetice,  ed.  A.  Eber- 
hard,  p.  7,  Berol.,  1869,  with  a slight  variation  : — 

SKoAaariKos  KoXvpfdijcv  rrapa  jUKpov  kicvly^y 
dipocre  Se  ets  vSwp  p7]  elcreXdeiv,  edv  pfj  pdOi] 
TTpioTOu  KaAws  KoXvp/Sdv. 

In  the  “ critical  commentary  ” upon  these  “ faceti* 
vel  potius  ineptise  ” it  is  remarked,  “ quo  tempore 
Hierocles  ille  et  Philagrius  vixerint,  non  magis 
I constat  quam  cetera”  (ib.,  p.  62). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“CoMMENTARiE  ON  Titus”:  “Bear  theBell”: 
“Against  the  Hair”  (6‘''  S.  iii.  125).— I sup- 
pose your  correspondent  sent  the  extracts  from 
the  Commentarie  on  Titus  because  they  contained 
the  above  expressions,  than  which,  probably,  none 
are  commoner  in  old  literature  ; in  fact  they  are 
both  yet  current,  and  instances  of  their  use  in 
these  days  are  by  no  means  rare.  A few  early 
I examples  will  be  sufficient : — 

“ It  wolde  not  become  them  with  me  for  to  mell : 

For  of  all  barones  bolde  I here  the  hell.” 

' Skelton’s*  Magnyfycence  (about  1520),  1.  1515. 

“'An  horse  because  he  draweth  nerest  to  man’s  sense, 
and  is  conuersant  amonges  men,  is  therefore  partaker 
1 also  of  suche  myseries  as  men  are  subiecte  to.  As  who 
\ not  seeldome,  whyles  hee  is  ashamed  to  be  ouer  runne  for 
I the  helle  dooth  tyre  hym  selfe.” — Prayse  of  Follie,  1577, 

I E viii. 

' * Skelton  often  uses  the  phrase. 


I believe  Chaucer  also  uses  the  phrase,  although 
I am  not  able  just  now  to  point  to  the  passage. 

“ 'fo  grace  the  vngratious,  is  against  the  haire  of  a 
good  wit.” — N.  Breton’s  Strange  Fortunes  of  Two  Ex- 
cellent Princes  (1600). 

“ but  yf  that  I 
may  haue  trvly 
goode  ale  my  belly  full 
I shall  looke  lyke  one 
by  swete  sainte  Johnn 
were  shoron  agayneste  the  woole." 

Gamer  Gurton’s  Needle  (1575). 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“To  MAKE  A leg”  (6'^*'  S.  iii.  149).— I think 
the  following  quotation  is  almost  decisive  for  the 
meaning  of  bowing  the  head  and  shoulders  for- 
ward, according  to  the  traditional  practice  in 
Durham  Cathedral  and  many  other  churches  ; — 

“Moreover,  when  your  altar  was  thus  with  excessive 
cost  decked,  and  garnished,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
beholders,  you,  Richard  Hunt,  Dean,  calling  the  quire- 
men  all  before  you,  petty  canons,  singing-men,  choristers, 
who  by  the  statutes  of  the  church  are  injoined  to  doe 
reverence  by  making  legs  to  the  Dean,  you,  I say,  told 
them,  that  you  would  have  them  doe  reverence  to  the 
Altar,  you  car’de  not  whether  they  made  legs  to  you  or 
no,  but  you  bade  them  be  sure  and  make  legs  to  the 
Altar  : your  self  giving  them  an  example,  who,  when 
you  have  done  all  your  praiers  to  God  upon  your  knees, 
then  rising  up  and  standing  on  your  feet,  before  your 
departure,  you  will  not  be  so  unmanerly  as  to  turne 
your  backe  to  the  Altar,  having  not  taken  your  leave  of 
God  with  a lowe  leg  to  him  at  the  Altar,  which  you 
make  very  solemnly,  with  marvelous  devotion  and 
humilitie.” — Articles  against  John  Cosin  and  others, 
printed  in  Cosin's  Corresp.  Surtees  Soc.,  Iii.  p.  179. 

The  words  of  tlie  statute  are  : “ Ad  ipsum  in  Stallo 
constitutum  inclinabunt  omnes  majores  et  minores 
ecclesios  ministri  chorum  ingressuri  vel  egressuri.” 
The  present  Dean  of  Durham  and  all  the  cathedral 
clergy,  except  three  of  the  canons  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  Bishop  Baring,  follow  the  custom  so 
long  unbroken  of  bowing  towards  the  altar  on 
leaving  the  choir.  I suppose  it  was  called  “ making 
legs  ” because  to  incline  the  body  forward  the  legs 
must  be  very  firmly  planted  on  the  ground  and 
straightened  as  far  back  as  they  will  go.  So 
“bowing  and  scraping”  is  bowing  forward, 
throwing  one  leg  back  in  order  to  keep  one  s 
balance,  and  in  so  doing  scraping  the  foot  on  the 
ground.  J- 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

“ To  make  a leg  ” seems  equivalent  to  making 
a bow  in  the  present  day.  Thus,  in  the  Parson’s 
Weddmg  (Act  II.  sc.  vii,),  one  of  the  characiers 
“ beats  about  with  three  graceful  legs,”  i.  e.  bows. 
The  phrase  is  supposed  in  the  first  instance  to 
mean  an  awkward  clownish  mode  of  salutation 
among  the  lower  class,  made  by  throwing  out  the 
right  leg,  so  that  in  Will  Summer’s  Last  Will  and 
Testament  we  read  of  “ beggars  making  legs”  after- 
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being  entertained.  Behind  the  scenes  it  was  so 
familiar,  that  in  Chettle’s  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Iluntingdon,  1601,  the  stage  direction  to  the  actor 
in  the  uiargin  is  “ Make  legs.”  “ He  made  a leg 
and  went  away,”  writes  Swift.  And  Locke  ob- 
serves, “If  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat  nor 
make  legs  more  gracefully,  a dancing-master  would 
cure  that  defect.”  The  expression  in  its  entire 
and  original  form  occurs  in  Marlowe’s  Edward  II., 
1598,  viz.,  “making  low  leggs  to  a nobleman”; 
and  in  Dekker’s  Wonderful  Yeare,  1603,  “Janus 
.. . . made  a very  masterly  lowe  legge.”  Vide  Shake- 
spere.  All’s  Well,  II.  ii.;  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  i. 
11.  352-3;  Beaumont’s  Letter  to  Jonson,  E and  F, 
X.  365;  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  vols.  xi.  509;  ix.  69; 
ii,  340.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

For  a full  explanation  of  this  phrase  take  the 
following,  from  Smyth’s  MS.  Lives  of  the  Berheleys, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  855  : — 

“ For  the  awing  of  her  family,  (I  say  not  regulating  the 
expense  according  to  the  revenue,)  and  the  education  of 
youth,  she  had  no  compeer,  which  I could  much  enlarge 
in  many  perticulars.  1 will  only  mention  one  instance; 
that  as  myself  in  the  26th  of  Elizabeth  (then  about 
seaventeen.)  crossed  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery  at  the 
Fryars  in  Coventry  where  shee  then  dwelt,  and  walked 
having  a covered  dish  in  my  bands  with  her  son’s  break- 
fast, wherewith  I was  hastening,  and  thereby  presented 
her,  (then  at  the  farther  end,)  with  a running  legge  or 
curtesy,  as  loth  too  long  to  stay  upon  that  duty,  shee 
called  mee  back  to  her,  and  to  make  ere  I departed,  one 
hundred  leggs  (soe  to  call  them)  at  the  least;  and  when 
I had  done  well  and  missed  the  like  in  my  next  assay,  I 
'was  then  to  begin  againe.” 

J.  H.  Cooke. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  proper  way  of  saluting  your 
pastors  and  masters  was  to  shoot  the  hand  up  from 
below,  just  missing  the  tip  of  the  nose,  bending 
the  head  forward,  and  kicking  the  right  leg  well 
out  behind.  This  was  called  “ doing  your  obe- 
dience.” Well-trained  little  boys  are  now  taught 
to  go  through  the  same  performance  lacking  the 
kick  out  behind,  and  it  is,  I believe,  called  “ making 
your  bow  like  a man,”  I presume  because  men  do 
not  bow  in  that  manner.  I think  the  memory  of 
the  old  kick  has  something  to  do  with  the  expres- 
sion to  “ make  a leg.”  A.  H.  Christie. 

This  expression  appears  to  be  used  upon  very 
good  authority  in  two  ways.  First,  as  we  generally 
understand  it  now,  as  Johnson  gives  it,  “ an  act  of 
obeisance  ; a bow  with  the  leg  drawn  back  ” : of 
which  he  has  examples  from  Shakespeare,  Butler, 
Addison,  Swift.  Webster’s  Dictionary  adds 
another,  from  Fuller.  Secondly,  Ben  Jonson  uses 
the  words  in  another  sense — of  dancing  : — 

“ Where  1 are  there  any  schools  for  ladies  1 is  there  an 
academy  for  women  ? 1 do  know  for  men  there  was  : I 

learned  in  it  myself,  to  ma^e  mg  legs,  and  do  my  postures.” 

7’ke  Devil  is  an  Ass,  Act  II.  sc.  viii. 

“All  things  within,  without  them,  move,  but  their 
brain,  and  that  Stands  still  ! mere  monsters  ! here  in  a 


chamber  of  most  subtil  feet  ! and  make  their  legs  in  tune 
passing  the  streets.” — The  Staple  of  News,  Act  IV.  sc.  ii. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 
Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Old-fashioned  dancing  masters  used  to  teach 
young  gentlemen  to  scrape  the  foot  along  the 
ground  when  bowing.  Thus  “ bowing  and  scrap- 
ing ” is  to  me  a familiar  saying.  Can  this  be  the 
making  a leg  your  correspondent  inquires  after  ? 

P.  P. 

In  Yorkshire  the  phrase  to  “make  a leg”  was 
supposed  to  indicate  the  scrape  of  the  foot  which 
accompanied  a juvenile  or  servile  salutation. 

J.  K. 

G-ospel  Oaks  S.  i.  256,  403  ; ii.  18,  293  ; 
iii.  195). — This  subject  was  dealt  with  in  early 
volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  several  interesting 
notes  upon  it  were  obtained.  Although  I do  not 
think  that  these  Gospel  Oaks  nearly  always  mark 
the  boundaries  of  parishes,  as  Mr.  Walford 
believes,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  trees  have 
fulfilled  that  object  in  many  cases,  as  mention  is 
often  made  to  that  effect.  An  extract  from  a 
guide  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  relating  to  a 
“Gospel  Elm”  which  marked  the  boundary  of 
the  borough  is  given  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3’''^  S.  v.  306; 
and  in  S.  viii.  283,  a note  is  made  of  the  fall  of 
a bare  oak  which  stood  just  where  the  parishes 
and  manors  of  Wargrave  and  Hurley  in  Berkshire 
meet,  and  the  writer  says  that  such  oaks  often 
mark  boundaries  in  that  county.  The  following 
lines  occur  in  the  502nd  poem  of  Herrick’s  Hes- 
perides.  The  poem  is  addressed  “ To  Andrea”: — 
“ Dearest,  bury  me 
Under  that  holy  oak,  or  Oospel  tree  ; 

Where,  though  thou  see’st  not,  thou  may’st  think  upon 
Me,  when  thou  yearly  go’st  procession.” 

And  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  “ Corn-Law  Rhymer,” 
says  : — 

“ The  great  unpaid  ! the  prophet,  lo  ! 

Sublime  he  stands  beneath  the  Gospel  tree." 

It  is  evident  from  these  lines  that  the  trees  were 
connected  with  religious  observances.  There  is  a 
place  called  Round  Oak  near  Dudley,  and  another 
called  Selly  Oak  near  Birmingham. 

George  Price. 

The  Oak  of  Honour  (Manning  and  Bray),  of 
Blanch,  Camberwell,  and  the  Oak  of  Arnon,  of 
Rocque,  are  of  the  Gospel  Oak  traditions.  Man- 
ning and  Bray,  vol.  iii.,  p.  402,  say  : — 

“ Here  is  the  Oak  of  Honour  Hill,  from  a tradition  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  once  dined  under  an  oak  here.  An  oak 
is  still  growing  on  the  supposed  spot,  and  under  which, 
being  within  a few  feet  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
parish,  the  104th  Psalm  is  sung  on  the  septennial  pera,m- 
bulation  of  the  parish,  and  the  ceremony  of  bumping 
the  minister,  churchwardens,  &c.,  is  most  religiously 
observed.” 

At  another  boundary  is  the  Vicar’s  Oak.  Possibly 
it  was  hereabout — certainly  at  Hatcham,  at  the 
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Fowle  Oak — where  Chaucer  was  robbed,  as  Mr. 
Selby  informs  us.  W.  Eendle. 

Superstitions  arout  Feathers  (6*'’  S.  iii. 
;165). — That  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall 
ijanie  feathers  in  a bed  are  supposed  to  protract 
;he  death  agony  was  reported  by  correspondents 
n the  very  first  series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  (see  Choice 
Notes;  Folk-lore,  pp.  4.3,  44,  00).  One  of  the 
vriters  says  that  Cheshire  has  a like  belief  as 
•egards  pigeons’  feathers  ; and  Mr.  Henderson  tells 
IS  that  the  avoidance  of  such  bedding  is  among 
he  superstitions  which  the  north  shares  with  the 
houth,  adding  that  in  Yorkshire  the  plumage  of 
I he  cock  is  also  considered  objectionable.  “ The 
|Russian  peasantry  have  a strong  feeling,  too, 
igainst  using  pigeons’  feathers  in  beds.  They 
ijonsiderit  sacrilegious,  the  dove  being  the  emblem 
jof  the  Holy  Spirit  ” {Folk-lore  of  the  Northern 
Counties,  Folkdore  Society,  p.  60). 

; A servant  hailing  from  March,  Cambridgeshire, 
(seeing  peacocks’  feathers  brought  into  her  master’s 
liiouse  for  decorative  purposes,  remarked,  “ We 
jihall  never  have  no  more  luck  now.”  One  wonders 
vf  the  present  craze  of  “msthetes”  for  this 
plumage  will  help  to  assure  those  who  are  afeard, 
Ithat  the  feathers  have  really  no  malignant  influ- 
lence.  According  to  one  of  the  high  art  charmers 
lately  introduced  to  us  by  Punch,  these  suspected 
conduetors  of  misfortune  are  to  be  bought  in  Ken- 
dngton  for  a penny  each.  I know  of  a happy 
ralley,  far  away  from  Babylon,  where  the  poten- 
tiality of  becoming  miserable  by  the  same  means 
3an  only  be  purchased  liy  those  who  will  pay 
[double  or  treble  that  price.  St.  Swithin. 

No  such  superstition  can  exist  in  Scotland,  as 
'leacocks’  feathers  are  not  unfrequently  used  there 
n farmers’  houses  for  decorative  purposes.  In  a 
ittle  romance  of  Tweedside,  written  by  my- 
lelf,  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Scottish  Story 
Edinburgh  Publishing  Company,  1876),  under 
he  title  “How  I Won  the  Laird’s  Daughter,” 
he  parlour  in  Laird  Eamsay’s  house,  “ The 
Laugh,”  is  described  as  adorned  with  a spreading 
rophy  of  peacocks’  feathers  over  the  raantel-piece. 
As  superstition  generally  lingers  longest  about 
arm  and  cotter  houses,  it  may  be  taken  for 
.ranted,  from  what  I have  said,  that  the  peacock 
[s  not  regarded  as  a bird  of  “omen  ill”  in  Scot- 
and.  Daniel  Gorrie. 

I La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard. 

[Further  replies  next  week.] 

! Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6‘'^  S.  iii. 

!89).— 

“ To  griefs  congenial,”  &c., 

ire  the  last  four  lines  in  the  ninth  stanza  of  Dr.  Warton’s 
yde  upon  Suicide,  commencing  thus  : — 

I “ Though  doom’d  hard  penury  to  prove, 

And  the  sharp  stings  of  liopeless  love.” 

William  Platt. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ka. 

Memoir  of  the  Pullic  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Charles 
Herries,  in  the  Reigns  of  George  111.,  George  IV., 
tV)lliam  IV.,  and  Victoria.  By  his  Son,  Edward 
Herries,  C.B.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Charles 
Herries,  K.C.B.  2 vols.  (Murray.) 

This  Memoir  is  a defence  of  Mr.  Herries  against  certain 
mifstateinents  and  misrepresentations  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  in  his  History  of 
England  from  1815,  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, hy  Mr.  Greville  in  his  Memoirs,  aud  by  Sir  W. 
Napier  in  his  History.  It  is  a noble  monument  of  filial 
affection,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  editor  abun- 
dantly  proves  the  charges  of  inaccuracy  and  careless- 
ness which  he  makes.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  book  by  a sketch  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Herries’s  public  life,  for,  though  he  was  no 
doubt  a most  valuable  public  servant  and  a very  high 
authority  on  all  financial  matters,  he  cannot  claim  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  statesmen  of  his  day;  and 
some  mercy  should  be  shown  to  the  unhappy  future 
historian  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  who,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  will  be  all  but  overwhelmed  by  the 
huge  masses  of  printed  matter  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  memoires  pour  servir.  Each 
no  doubt  contains  documents  and  details  of  great  value, 
but  the  proporti  in  of  chaff  to  wheat  is  something  amaz- 
ing. Mr.  Ilerries’s  career  was  remarkable.  Starting  in 
life  as  a Treasury  clerk,  he  became  successively  Com- 
missary General-in-chief  (1811-16),  Auditor  of  the  Civil 
List  (1816),  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  M.  P,  for 
Harwich  (1823).  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  four  montlis  in  1827,  and  was  repeatedly  mentioned 
for  that  office.  He  became  Master  of  the  Mint  (1828) 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1830-1).  He  was 
Peel's  Secretary  at  War  during  his  short  tenure  of  office 
(1831-5),  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (India 
Office)  in  the  Derby  Ministry  of  1852.  His  policy  and 
opinions  in  office  and  in  opposition  are  minutely  desciDied. 
by  his  son,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  man  himself,  and  not 
only  of  the  Minister.  Mr.  Herries  was  a strong  Tory 
and  Protectionist,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  always  hit 
it  off  very  well  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  curions  to 
compare  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Reform  Bill  and  Free  Trade  with  the  reality,  though 
the  reader  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  very 
strong  party  feeling  of  Mr.  Edward  Herries,  which  finds 
vent  in  many  foot  notes  and  passing  remarks.  The 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  are  the  detailed  account 
(i.  153-236  ; ii.  1-59)  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of 
the  Goderich  Cabinet  (September,  1827,  to  January, 
1828),  derived  from  Mr.  Herries’s  corresponderice  and 
memoranda,  and  the  narrative  (i.  23-107)  of  the  com- 
plicated duties  of  the  Chief  Commissary  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  great  war.  A very  curious  episode 
is  the  history  (ii.  131-158)  of  the  assumption  (1815-31) 
by  Great  Britain  of  a Russian  loan  from  some_  Dutch 
bankers,  which  will  not  be  entirely  paid  off  until  1915. 
In  conclusion,  while  thanking  Mr.  Herries  for  publishing 
much  valuable  information,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  has  thought  fit  to  imbed  it  in  a mass  of  details,  natu- 
rally most  interesting  to  himself,  but  of  little  or  no  his- 
torical importance. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  (C. 

Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

It  was  certainly  a fortunate  thought  that  suggested  this 
opportune  anthology,  and  few  meo  could  be  better  fitted 
than  its  editor  for  the  task  of  introducing  it  to  tlie- 
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public.  Mr.  Gosae  has  a special  charm  of  style,  invalu- 
able at  all  times,  but  indispensable  where  it  is  necessary 
to  create  an  interest  in  a given  theme.  His  bright 
enthusiasm  and  lightly-borne  research  at  once  win  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  and  place  him  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  author.  Then,  like  Horace,  Mr.  Gosse  himself 
is  nimeronw,  and  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
craftsman.  In  a few  gracefully  written  prefatory  pages 
he  tells  us  all  that  it  is  requisite  to  know  of  the  history 
of  the  “ English  ode  ” from  Spenser  to  Swinburne,  not 
(we  are  glad  to  see)  omitting  to  note  the  hitherto  un- 
recognized part  that  Congreve  played  in  its  develop- 
ment. Many  of  the  poems  that  follow  are  naturally 
classic  ; but,  as  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  also  some 
which  deserve  a better  fame  than  they  have  received. 
Ben  Jonson’s  nobly  virile  address  “ To  Himself,”  after 
the  failure  of  the  New  Inn,  can  scarcely  be  called  un- 
familiar, but  it  is  not  sufficiently  known,  while  Ran- 
dolph’s delightful  stanzas  “ To  Master  Anthony  Stafford  ” 
are  in  the  nature  of  a discovery.  For  reasons  which  he 
gives,  Mr.  Gosse  has  made  no  selection  from  Herrick. 
Kevertheless  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  charming 
lines  “To  his  peculiar  friend  Mr.  John  Wickes,  under  the 
name  of  Postumus,”  have  not  been  contrasted  with 
Bandolph’s.  On  the  other  hand,  Prior’s  clever  parody 
of  Boileau’s  Ode  siw  la  Prise  de  Nanmrra!xkes  a pleasant 
variety  among  the  graver  utterances.  But  in  the  main 
the  great  odes  are  written  by  the  great  poets;  and  the 
“ Contents”  proves  conclusively  how  large  a proportion 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  loftiest  and  most  sustained 
of  English  forms  is  due  to  Dryden  and  Milton,  to  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  IVordsworth.  The  final  arrangement  brings 
into  almost  immediate  comparison  the  Laureate's  Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  DuTee  of  Wellington  and  that  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne To  Victor  Hugo  in  Exile.  Mr.  Tennyson  had  a 
splendid  national  subject,  which  he  has  treated  in  a stately 
and  memorable  way ; but  the  rushing  verses  of  the 
younger  singer  show  unmistakably  that,  when  the  subject 
comes,  his  instrument,  too,  is  grandly  strung.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Gosse  upon  this  elegant  little  addition  to 
the  “ Parchment  Library.”  To  value  it  rightly  will  be  a 
test  of  taste. 

The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal.  Edited  by  John  De 
Soyres.  (Cambridge,  Deighton,  Bell  & Co.) 

The  Provincial  Letters  are  not  certainly  Pascal’s  great 
work,  but  nevertheless  their  literary  excellence  as  well 
as  the  character  of  their  contents  have  secured  for  them 
an  enduring  interest.  At  the  period  of  their  first  publi- 
cation in  France  the  state  of  religious  feeling  was  this. 
The  rigid  and  inflexible  school  of  the  Jansenists  was 
seeking  to  gain  a new  power  for  religion  by  a recurrence 
to  its  first  principles,  reforming  the  doctrine  without 
breaking  the  unity  of  the  Church,  referring  all  that  was 
of  good  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  grace,  arbitrary  and 
irresistible  in  its  access  and  results.  Side  by  side  with 
this  was  the  old  orthodoxy,  content  with  its  traditional 
faith,  not  denying  the  power  of  grace,  but  recognizing 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  value  of  good  works,  and  the 
vocation  of  all.  There  was  also  the  presence  of  the 
great  and  powerful  order  of  the  Jesuits,  seeking  to  adapt 
the  ancient  faith  to  the  necessities  of  modern  life,  having 
a supreme  advantage  in  the  perfect  obedience  of  its 
members  and  the  Papal  faculties  which  it  had  received. 
It  proposed  to  itself  no  destruction  of  the  moral  sense, 
but  a reform  in  the  method  of  controlling  its  exercise. 
Abandoning  the  severer  aspect  of  religious  discipline 
as  suited  only  to  particular  minds,  it  aimed  at  making 
the  principles  of  religion  acceptable  to  all.  and  available 
in  every  condition  of  life  by  direction  of  the  conscience. 
And  an  ethical  laxity  was  the  not  unnatural  effect  of 
this.  When  Pascal  retired  to  Port  Royal,  the  stronghold 


of  Jansenism,  it  was  greatly  in  need  of  his  support,  and 
in  defence  of  its  principles  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
casuistry  of  the  rival  system  of  the  Jesuits,  as  that  by 
which  the  moral  sense  was  perverted  and  the  commission 
of  crimes  justified.  Nor  did  he  merely  propose  a con- 
flict with  theologians.  He  desired  and  obtained  a more 
general  and  popular  success.  And  so  in  the  Letters  the 
very  actors  in  the  scenes  of  human  life  and  interest  are 
vividly  represented.  And  these,  by  their  freshness  of 
thought,  their  power  of  language,  their  force  of  wit  and 
argument,  were  possessed  of  an  irresistible  charm.  In 
the  first  three  he  dealt  with  the  difficult  question  of 
grace,  I'endered  more  difficult  still  by  the  treatment 
which  it  had  received  from  those  whom  he  undertook  to 
defend.  In  the  rest  he  had  an  easier  and  more  con- 
genial task,  exposing  the  evils  of  his  opponents’  casuistry 
in  its  most  dangerous  forms,  its  injury  to  the  moral 
sense,  its  justification  of  wrong.  The  letters  have  passed 
through  a variety  of  editions  and  translations,  but  the 
English  reader  has  now  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity 
of  studying  them  in  the  original  under  the  guidance  of 
so  able  an  editor  as  Mr.  De  Soyres,  and  with  the  valu- 
able help  which  he  supplies.  Besides  a carefully  revised 
text,  there  is  a preliminary  introduction  in  which,  after 
the  writer’s  own  examination  of  the  subject,  there  is  a 
very  complete  reference  to  the  authorities  who  may  be 
consulted  for  further  study  or  the  identification  of  his 
own  statements ; and  after  each  letter  there  are  illustra- 
tive or  explanatory  notes.  Some  passages  from,  the 
authors  cited  are  still  unverified;  we  beg  to  off'er  two. 
The  reference  to  St.  Chrysostom  (p.  237)  is  to  the  terms 
/caipojJwn  and  elpiwevofievoQ,  which  he  makes  use  of  in 
the  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew  (Homm.  xv.,  xxx.,  al.  xxxi., 
0pp.,  t.  vii.,  pp.  186c,  351a.  ed.  Ben.) ; while  “ les  lois 
memes  semblent  offrir  leurs  armes  ” (p.  292)  is  a trans- 
lation of  “ aliquaudo  gladium  nobis  ad  occidendum 
hominem  ab  ipsis  porrigi  legibus”  in  Cicero’s  oration  for 
Milo  (c.  iii.  Jin.).  The  volume  has  the  further  advantage 
of  a most  attractive  appearance. 


Messes.  Loxgm.ins  & Co.  announce  as  preparing  for 
publication,  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  of  lime’s  History  of  Rome, — 
The  Bronze  Implements,  Arms,  and  Ornaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  &c., — The 
Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  1.,  by  S.  R.  Gardiner, — 
aud  Greek  and  Pwman  Sculpture,  by  Walter  C.  Perry. 


to  Cflrfc^pauUfntif. 

H.  T.  E. — The  words  of  the  conundrum  seem  to  be 
well  known. 

J.  M.  C.  (“Fig  Sunday”).— See  “N.  & Q.,”  2^^  S.  i. 
227. 

E.  McC—  (Guernsey). — Thanks  for  your  letter ; it 
shall  be  attended  to. 

A.  C.  S. — Forwarded. 

E.  H.  H. — “ Overree,”  i.  e.,  over  the  river. 

N.  N.  N. — Please  send  those  of  general  interest. 

W.  H.  S. — Yes.  Proof  will  be  sent. 

W.  C.  B.  (Malvern  Link). — Declined  with  thanks. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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i2otfS. 

AN  ENGLISH  BOOKSELLER'S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

A General  Catalogue  of  Boohs  offered  to  the  Public 
at  the  affixed  prices,  by  Bernard  Cjuaritcb,  London, 
1880,  is  the  unpretending  title  of  a publication 
■which  is  as  creditable  to  Mr.  Quaritch  as  it  is  to 
the  English  book-trade  of  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished a member.  Lord  Macaulay  said  that 
Nares’s  colossal  Life  of  Burleigh  tilled  him  with 
astonishment  similar  to  that  which  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver  felt  when  first  he  landed  in 
Brobdingnag  and  saw  corn  as  high  as  the  oaks  in 
the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as  large  as  buckets, 
and  wrens  of  the  bulk  of  turkeys.  What  would 
Macaulay  have  said  of  this  Brobdingnagian  tome  ? 
At  any  rate,  we  are  sure  that  he  would  have 
treated  it  more  respectfully  than  he  did  Nares, 
and  would  most  likely  have  rushed  out  at  once 
with  a healthy  desire  to  purchase  as  many  of  the 
books  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  possible.  The 
favourite  exclamation  of  Dominie  Sampson  is  the 
first  remark  which  arises  to  one’s  lips  at  the  sight 
of  this  more  than  portly  tome  ; “ Prodigious,” 
indeed  ! It  is  6|  inches  thick,  which  is  about  one 
inch  thicker  than  the  Post  Office  London  Directory ; 
it  weighs  91b.  15oz.  ; it  contains  about  2,400 


pages  ; and  it  includes  22,000  numbers,  repre- 
senting about  35,000  books,  or  say  200,000 
volumes,  which  might  be  valued  at  90,000/.  or 
100,000/.  A special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
very  complete  and  elaborate  index  of  names  and 
subjects,  which  consists  of  229  pages  in  treble 
columns,  giving  about  90,000  references.  But 
these  vulgar  statistical  details  afford  no  idea  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  contents,  describing  a large 
number  of  marvellous  books  and  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  we  will  call  attention  to  further  on. 

This  is  the  third  and  largest  of  the  gigantic 
catalogues  with  which  Mr.  Quaritch  has  for  some 
years  been  astonishing  the  book-buying  world. 
But  the  happy  possessor  of  the  former  catalogues 
of  1874  and  1877  should  on  no  account  part  with 
them,  as  they  contain  some  important  classes 
which  are  but  poorly  represented  in  that  under 
our  notice.  In  the  catalogue  of  1874,  for  instance, 
is  to  be  found  the  richest  collection  of  romances 
of  chivalry  ever  offered  for  sale,  arranged  in  a 
novel  manner  to  show  the  literary  genealogy  of 
all  the  romances,  together  with  a remarkable 
series  of  block-books  and  incunabula.  A chief 
feature  of  the  1877  issue  consisted  of  its  Oriental 
literature. 

We  will  now  turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Quaritch’s  latest  achievement,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
articles.  The  Catalogue  fitly  commences  with  the 
class  of  manuscripts,  amongthem  being  some  of  very 
great  value,  leading  off  with  an  Evangelistarium, 
written,  probably,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael 
at  Verdun  about  the  year  870 — a magnificent 
specimen  of  ancient  art,  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  for  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  passion  for 
fine  MSS.  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  palrno- 
graphical  history.  This  is  followed  by  a number 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Gospels  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  remarkable  alike  for  their 
antiquity  and  artistic  merit.  We  then  come  to  a 
Lectionarium,  written  about  1160  in  the  great 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Ottobeuern  in  Bavaria, 
which  remained  in  the  abbey  library  until  the 
fifteenth  century  ; it  is  of  unusual  splendour  in 
decoration  and  calligraphical  beauty. 

The  English  collector  will  find  a number  of 
objects  of  great  interest.  One  is  a Missale  Galli- 
canum  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  written  in  Anjou  about  the 
time  of  King  John’s  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  In  the  “Memento  for  the  Dead”  there 
is  added  a memorandum  of  Edmund  Plantagenet, 
grandson  of  King  John  ; and  on  the  margin  of  the 
“ Memento  for  the  Living  ” are  the  names  of 
“ Edwardi  regis  anglie  ” and  “ Margarete  de  Clere, 
comitissfe  cornubie,”  and  other  persons,  showing 
that  the  book  must  have  been  used  in  some  con- 
nexion with  the  royal  family  of  England.  The 
liturgical  peculiarities  of  the  manuscript  were  the 
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subject  of  a dissertation  by  Dr.  Todd,  of  Dublin, 
to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  A volume  con- 
taining Gregory’s  Homilies  and  four  other  works, 
written  about  1230  in  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars 
at  York,  is  highly  interesting  for  what  it  tells  us 
of  the  prices  of  books.  It  is  marked  as  having 
been  assigned  (about  the  year  1300)  to  the  Friars 
Minors  of  York  at  the  value  of  5s.;  one  hundred 
years  later  it  was  given  in  pledge  for  30s. ; and  two 
hundred  years  later,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
John  Vicars,  Rector  of  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tad- 
caster,  who  added  a “ priced  catalogue  ” of  his 
library  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves.  We  thus  learn 
that  the  rector  owned  forty-five  books  or  volumes, 
valued  at  14Z.  6s.  lid.,  among  the  books  being  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine,  4 vols.,  3l.;  St.  Jerome, 
4 books,  ll.  13s.  4d.;  St.  Gregory,  1 book  (the 
present  MS.),  13s.  4d. ; Bede,  2 books,  10s. ; 
Macrobius,  12d.,  &c.  After  turning  over  pages  of 
lengthy  descriptions  of  valuable  manuscripts,  the 
eye  is  struck  by  a notice  of  a volume  containing 
two  romances  of  chivalry — Lancelot  du  Lac  and 
Hippomedon,  written  by  John  of  Dorkingge  about 
1320.  The  excessive  rarity  of  such  specimens  is 
well  known.  A little  further  on  is  one  of  the 
chief  gems  of  the  collection,  being  the  “ New 
Testament,  translated  into  English  by  John 
Wyclif.”  This  precious  manuscript,  written  about 
1390,  is  the  only  perfect  codex  of  Wyclif’s  work 
which  is  ever  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale,  as  there 
are  but  seventeen  genuine  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  existence,  of  which  fourteen  are  in  great 
public  libraries,  the  fifteenth  being  that  of  Lord 
Ashburnham,  and  the  sixteenth  at  Middle  Hill. 
Mr.  Quaritch’s  copy  may  be  said  to  be  unique,  as 
it  is  the  only  perfect  copy  contemporaneous  with 
the  reformer.  Another  book  which  deserves  a 
resting-place  in  this  country  is  Gower’s  Confessio 
Amantis,  written  about  1400— a splendid  old 
manuscript,  presenting  a valuable  text  of  the  poet 
who  ranks  next  in  importance  to  Chaucer  in  early 
English  literature ; it  contains  some  characteristic 
verses  on  Richard  II.  Vv-hich  do  not  appear  in  Dr. 
Pauli’s  edition.  We  will  now  call  attention  to 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  article  of  the  whole 
collection,  being  Lydgate’s  Bolce  of  the  Sege  of 
Troy,  a magnificent  manuscript  in  royal  folio, 
executed  about  the  year  1425,  containing  seventy 
large  miniatures  illustrative  of  English  manners 
and  customs  in  the  time  of  Flenry  V.  There  is 
no  other  such  manuscript  of  Lydgate  in  existence, 
and  Mr.  Quaritch  must  be  congratulated  on  having 
owned  so  splendid  a monument  of  English  art  and 
literature.  The  Siege  of  Troy  has  only  been 
printed  twice  at  length — in  1513  and  1555— and 
both  of  these  editions,  which  are,  moreover,  defec- 
tive and  incorrect,  have  become  excessively  rare; 
the  manuscript  is,  therefore,  nearly  equivalent  to 
an  unpublished  work  by  the  disciple  of  Chaucer. 


Mr.  Quaritch  was  one  of  the  largest  buyers  at  the 
sale  of  the  famous  Didot  library  in  1879;  and,  as 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  manuscripts,  we  will  turn 
to  another  part  of  the  catalogue,  where  a number 
of  trophies  of  extreme  interest  from  that  great 
collection  are  described.  Attention  is  at  once 
attracted  to  a lengthy  notice  of  “ The  Prayer  Book 
of  John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,”  in 
French,  Latin,  and  English,  an  illuminated  folio 
written  between  1425  and  1433.  The  book  was  a 
wedding  present  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  his 
friend  Talbot,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  latter  to  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
This  precious  and  genuine  relic  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish warrior  renowned  by  Shakspeare,  the  Livre 
d’lleures  which  shared  the  fortunes  of  its  owner 
on  the  battle-field,  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  a 
noble  shrine.  The  manuscript  is  described  with 
elaborate  care  in  a learned  dissertation  which  con- 
tains a variety  of  interesting  details  of  the  life  of 
Talbot.  Another  of  the  Didot  treasures  is  the 
(S'.  Beati  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsim,  a splendid 
manuscript  full  of  large  miniatures,  written  in 
Northern  Spain  about  1150.  According  to  the 
well-known  authority  Count  Bastard,  there  is  no 
twelfth  century  codex  in  existence  which  can  rival 
this  grand  volume  in  artistic  value.  Another  gem 
is  a manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  about  1350, 
containing  ninety-six  most  beautiful  miniatures  of 
rare  beauty  and  finish,  evidently  the  work  of  one 
of  the  great  Italian  painters  of  the  school  of 
Giotto.  Classical  codices  of  early  date  are  so 
excessively  rare  that  one  of  Cicero  de  Amicitia  of 
the  ninth  century  demands  attention.  This  inte- 
resting manuscript  was  probably  written  in  eastern 
France  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

We  have  thought  our  readers  would  be  glad 
to  learn  something  of  a few  of  the  wonders 
described  in  the  volume  before  us,  but  there  is 
emharras  du,  choix,  and  many  pages  might  be 
occupied  in  discoursing  of  precious  manuscripts 
representing  the  various  artistic  schools  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The 
arrangement  of  this  catalogue  is  peculiarly 
arbitrary,  and  doubtless  obeys  alone  the  stern 
law  of  business  expediency.  We  thus  pass  from 
manuscripts  to  periodicals,  where  the  journals  of 
science  and  art,  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies,  issues  from  private  presses,  and  the 
various  great  national  collections  of  chronicles 
form  a remarkable  show  in  a class  in  which  sets 
are  difficult  to  procure,  and  almost  impossible  to 
make  complete  when  imperfect.  This  section  is 
followed  by  one  devoted  to  works  on  natural 
history,  physics,  mathematics,  engineering,  mining, 
&c.,  including  that  complicated  chapter  of  biblio- 
graphy, scientific  voyages  and  travels.  The 
division  of  fine  arts,  which  succeeds,  is  full  of 
objects  of  interest.  It  comprehends  220  pages,  and 
is  rich  in  books  of  prints,  the  engraved  galleries 
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of  Europe,  numerous  very  rare  books  of  ornaments 
and  pageants,  so  dear  to  the  French  collector, 
original  copies  of  Hogarth  and  Gillray,  architec- 
tural views  arranged  according  to  countries,  hooks 
of  engravings  by  famous  French  artists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a number  of  old  books  of 
woodcuts,  headed  by  a block-book  Apocalypse, 
which  forms  an  excessively  rare  example  of  ancient 
German  xylography.  The  same  disdain  for  regular 
systems  of  classification  already  spoken  of  leads 
us,  in  the  following  order,  through  bibliography  to 
games,  sports,  music,  military  and  naval  sciences, 

, law  (!),  diplomacy,  numismatics,  antiquities, 
archoeology,  history,  genealogy,  and  heraldry  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  where  we  find  some 
fine  Aldines  and  early  editions.  We  next  meet 
i with  European  philology,  with  treatises  on  linguis- 
, tics,  and  works  in  most  of  the  minor  languages  and 
dialects  of  Europe.  This  section  is  followed  by 
one  devoted  to  the  religious  hooks  of  the  world, 
mythology,  Christian  theology,  liturgies,  and 
Bibles,  including  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
many  rare  English  versions,  and  other  editions  in 
' about  sixty  different  languages  ; then  a division 
entitled  “ Bibliotheca  Geographico-linguistica,”  in 
three  parts,  the  first  containing  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  East  in  general,  and  an  ample 
collection  of  hooks  in  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Persian, 
and  in  the  Indian  languages ; the  next  contains 
works  on  the  further  East,  and  the  literature  of 
China  and  Japan;  and  the  third  contains  Ame- 
rican books,  such  as  De  Bry,  Hulsius,  &c.,  and 
other  treasures  for  the  Transatlantic  collector. 
English  literature  follows,  including  editions  from 
the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynken  de  Worde,  and 
Pinson,  the  four  Shakspeare  folios,  fourteen  of 
the  quartos,  and  the  poems  of  1640  ; then  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  The 
last  department  contains  some  rare  editions  of 
romances  of  chivalry,  romanceros,  and  chronicles, 
together  with  a Ledionarium  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, a fine  example  of  Visigothic  calligraphy. 
The  Catalogue  finishes  with  a long  list  of  mis- 
cellaneous accessions,  including  many  incunabula 
and  Scottish  rarities  as  well  as  some  costly 
specimens  of  historical  and  ancient  bindings. 

After  having  hurried  the  reader  through  about 
2,400  pages,  we  hope  to  have  pointed  out  enough 
to  denote  that  the  book  is  of  real  and  permanent 
value  as  a contribution  to  bibliographical  litera- 
ture, and  that  it  will  prove  an  indispensable 
accession  to  the  working  tools  of  every  book 
collector,  palaeographer,  bibliographer,  and  li- 
brarian. The  numerous  interesting  notes  relating 
to  special  copies,  the  extracts  from  manuscripts, 
the  collations,  and  other  items  of  practical 
information  might  he  sought  for  in  vain  among 
the  stock  bibliographical  handbooks.  But,  how- 
ever admirably  it  may  have  been  compiled,  of 
course  the  chief  function  of  this  volume  is,  after 


all,  to  dispose  of  a bookseller’s  wares.  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Quaritch  can  persuade  the  public  that  he 
sells  his  books  at  prices  “ beneath  those  of  other 
booksellers,”  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire, 
but  some  very  sensible  remarks  in  the  preface 
deserve  quotation.  These  are 

“ The  prices  of  palaeographical  and  bibliographical 
curiosities  are  no  doubt  in  most  ca?e3  high,  that,  indeed, 
being  a natural  result  of  the  great  rivalry  between 
English,  French,  and  American  collectors.  But  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  scholars  and  collectors 
will  vainly  try  to  buy  the  books  I now  advertise,  even  at 
prices  higher  than  are  marked  upon  them  here.” 

Good  books  are  certainly  increasing  in  price  and 
interest,  and  there  seems  no  tendency  to  a fall. 
More  than  ever  do  rare  books  in  fine  condition 
and  choice  binding  make  one  of  the  safest  and 
pleasantest  investments  of  capital. 

Such  a stock  as  that  under  review  could  only  be 
acquired  by  the  labour  of  years.  To  Mr.  Quaritch’s 
energy,  taste,  and  great  business  capacity  is  due 
the  credit,  of  bringing  together  this  marvellous  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts  ; but  we  believe 
the  compilation  of  the  catalogue  has  been  the  work 
of  several  persons,  and,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
result  in  such  a case,  it  shows  considerable  variety 
of  excellence.  Whilst  many  of  the  books  are  but 
loosely  described,  certain  parts  of  the  catalogue  are 
admirably  done,  being  compiled  in  a masterly 
manner,  and  showing  an  unrivalled  acquaintance, 
both  literary  and  bibliographical,  with  books  and 
manuscripts,  the  notes  displaying  so  much  felicity 
of  language  and  breadth  of  learning  that  any 
blemishes  we  may  have  hinted  at  will  escape 
excused  if  not  unnoticed. 


THE  HEPBURN  MSS.:  A LETTER  OP  QUEEN 

ELIZABETH  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BEDFORD. 

The  following  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Sir  John  Forster,  bearing 
date  July  17,  1564,  is  selected  from  what  for 
shortness  may  be  termed  the  Hepburn  MSS.  (6'“^ 
S.  iii.  283).  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  Francis,  the 
second  earl,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Berwick  in  February  1563,  who  took  so  active  a 
part  in  the  marriage  negotiations  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Mary  in  1564-5,  and  went  to  Scotland 
in  1566  as  the  representative  of  Elizabeth,  with  a 
golden  font,  to  assist  at  the  christening  of  the 
young  prince  (James  the  First).  There  are  few 
points  of  history  at  this  time  of  more  interest 
than  Elizabeth’s  invitation  to  Mary  to  marry  the 
Lord  Robert  Dudley.  The  matter  was  discussed 
at  Berwick  on  Nov.  18,  1564,  when,  though  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  acted  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  agent 
to  promote  the  match,  he  also  appears  to  have 
acted  as  Dudley’s  agent  to  do  all  he  could  to 
prevent  it.  Sir  John  Forster  (or  Forrester),  of 
Bamborough  Abbey,  was  Governor  of  Bamborough 
Castle,  Deputy  Governor  of  Berwick,  and  Warden 
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of  the  Middle  Marches,  an  office  he  held  for  a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years.  The  letter  now 
printed  refers,  apparently,  entirely  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  border  disputes,  hut  it  had,  no  doubt, 
relation  to  more  important  matters  : — 

Elizabeth  R.  By  the  Queene.  s. 

Right  trusty  and  right  vvelbelouiJ  Cosin  and  Coun- 
sellor, and  trusty  and  welhelouid  we  greete  you  well. 
Where  we  haue  thought  it  convenient  for  the  weale  of 
our  Realme,  and  namely  of  those  our  ffrontyers  (as  the 
Scottishe  Queene  our  good  Suster  for  her  parte  hath 
declared  her  self  well  inclynid  thervnto)  to  haue  all 
the  grownds  vpon  o’  frontyers  in  our  East  and  Middle 
marches  now  in  varyance,  to  be  on  both  parts  deter- 
mynid,  and  the  lymits  and  Bounds  betwixt  both  our  two 
Realnies  to  he  appointed  and  made  certein  : We  haue 
thought  good  to  appoint  yo’  two  for  vs,  to  treate  and 
conclude  that  mater.  And  for  that  pourpose  do  send 
vnto  yow  herewith  our  Com’ission  vnder  our  hand  and 
greate  Seale,  to  meete,  treate,  and  conclude  wt  such  as 
our  said  good  suster  myndith  to  send  for  that  pourpose 
on  her  parte.  Whom  we  vnderstand  to  be  the  M’  of 
Maxwell,  and  Justice  Clerke.  And  therfore — appoint- 
ing a tyme  for  your  meting  in  either  of  those  our  East 
or  Middle  marches,  or  otherwhere.  Our  pleasure  is  that 
by  vertue  of  this  our  Com’ission  yo’  shall  proceede  to 
th’execution  of  o’  intention  therin.  ffor  which  pour- 
pose ye  shall  do  well,  first  to  acquaints  your  seifs  with 
the  whole  Bounds  of  both  marches,  and  specially 
with  the  grownds  which  haue  ben  com’only  called  the 
Threax  grownds,  or  that  ar  knowne  by  any  other  name 
to  be  claymid  or  chalengid  by  either  parte  from  the 
othei’.  And  to  cause  a draught  in  maner  of  a Charte 
to  be  made  therof.  And  to  enforme  yo’selfs  of  as 
good  prooues  and  reasons  as  ye  can,  to  mayntayne  the 
demands  of  vs  or  of  our  Subiects.  and  thervpon  to  pro- 
ceeds to  treate.  And  if  yow  shall  perceyue  that  the 
claymes  be  doubtfull,  or  that  it  wer  expedyent  for  both 
the  Realmes  to  haue  the  bownds  in  some  poynts  to  be 
altred  for  cleerenesse  and  quyetnesse  heerafter : we  ar 
content  to  comitte  the  whole  resolucion  therof  to  your 
seifs,  either  by  yelding  or  by  changing  in  some  parte,  or 
by  dyvising  of  new  lymits  and  bounds.  Not  doubting 
but  ye  will  forbeare  to  make  any  alterations  or  Jnnova- 
tions  but  where  the  same  shall  be  scene  necessary  and 
proffitable  for  both  our  Realmes.  And  we  wold  that 
where  new  bounds  shalbe,  that  there  ye  cause  some 
notable  newe  marks  to  be  se...  to  remayne  as  good  mony- 
ments  to  our  posteritye.  And  that  s...  good  order  be 
taken  that  the  perambulations  be  made  certain...  writ- 
ing. and  that  the  same  be  perticipated  to  dyvers  on  both 
part...  and  be  yerely  heerafter  at  certein  dayes  prefixed, 
viewid,  yvsid...  and  kept  in  knowledge.  And  generally 
we  do  remitte  according...  to  our  Commission  all  other 
things  to  be  done  and  executid  by...  your  disscretion 
that  yo’  shall  thinks  best  for  avoyding  of  contro...* 
betwixt  our  Subiects,  and  for  mayntennance  of  Justice 
vpon  our  frontyers.  We  wold  also  that  ye  shuld  not 
forget  to  see  the  former  ordres  prescribid  for  Jnclosures 
of  those  contrees,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  same, 
to  be  executid,  and  furdrid  as  far  furthe  as  the  seasons 
of  the  yere  from  tyme  to  tyme  will  suffer,  geven  vnder 
o’  Signet  at  our  Mano’  of  Grenewich  the  xvih''  of  July 
1561,  the  Sixt  yere  of  our  Reign. 

L.  of  Bedford  and  S’  J.  Forster. 

In  relation  to  this  letter  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  refer  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  letter  to  Randolph 

* At  the  places  indicated  by  dots  the  edge  of  the 
paper  is  worn  away. 


on  the  appointment  by  Mary  of  Commissioners  to 
meet  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Sir  John  Forster 
(Sir  H.  Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  Second  Series,  ii. 
303),  showing  how,  in  the  first  instance,  Mary 
proposed  as  her  representative  Lord  Hume,  who 
w.as  objected  to  as  being  of  less  dignity  than  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  when  in  place  of  him  Mary 
proposed  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Elizabeth  objected 
also  to  him  as  being  one  “ for  whom  she  had  no 
good  liking,”  and,  therefore,  even  less  desirable 
than  the  Lord  Hume.  E.  S. 


SHAKSPEARI.-INA. 

Tent. — 

“ Mar.  I have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember’d. 

Com.  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  ’gainst  ingratitude. 

And  tent  themselves  with  death.”  Cor.,  I.  ix.  31. 

Dr.  Schmidt  explains  this  word  as  meaning  (i)  to 
search,  to  probe  (as  a wound) ; (2)  to  cure.  He 
supposes  that  in  this  passage  the  meaning  is  that 
they  (the  wounds)  “cure  themselves,  cure  by 
dying.”  But  tent  was  formerly  used  as  the  name 
of  a liniment  applied  to  a wound,  either  to  favour 
a discharge  or  simply  to  soothe  it  and  to  unite 
the  edges  of  the  wound.  In  my  youth  it  was 
always  so  used  in  the  west  of  England.  A wound 
was  said  to  be  tented  when  some  emollient  ban- 
dage was  applied.  In  Migne’s  edition  of  Ducange 
tenta  is  explained  by  “ linamentum  quod  vulneri- 
bus  apponitur  ; compresse,  bande  de  lin,  olim, 
tente.”  In  Clark’s  edition  of  Whithals’s  Dic- 
tionary (1602)  the  medical  term  emmaton  is 
said  to  be  “ that  wherein  they  dippe  their  tents 
before  they  use  and  apply  them  to  the  wounds, 
it  is  a soft  and  liquid  medicine  ” (p.  307).  In 
Cockeram’s  Eng.  Diet.  (1623)  the  double  meaning 
of  the  word  is  explained  as  (1)  “a  tent  for  warre, 
pavilion  ; (2)  a tent  for  a wound,  linament.”  At 
a much  earlier  date,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
word  was  used  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  we  find  “ tente  of  a wownde  or  a soore, 
magadalis  ” (a  plaster  of  a roller  form).  The 
meaning,  then,  of  the  passage  is  that  the  wounds 
might  drug  themselves  by  some  poisonous  appli- 
cation. In  Lear  (I.  iv.  322)  the  w'ord  untented 
does  not  mean,  as  Dr.  Schmidt  supposes,  incurable, 
but  undressed.  The  passage  is  : — 

“ Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee  ! 

The  uniented  woundings  of  a father’s  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  ! ” 

Overture. — 

“ When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite’s  silk. 

Let  him  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wars.” 

Cor.,  I.  ix.  46. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios,  but  the  passage 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  so  corrupt  as  to  justify 
any  amount  of  alteration.  Coverture  is  sub- 
stituted by  some  editors,  ovation  and  nurture  by 
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1 others,  without  giving  any  appropriate  meaning. 
Mr.  Knight  changes  token  into  where,,  and  him  to 
them,  connecting  the  lines  in  question  with  the 
preceding  : — 

“ W1  len  drums  and  trumpets  shall 

I’ the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 

Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing  !” 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
for  these  alterations.  Coriolanus  is  speaking 
scornfully,  implying  that  what  he  assumes 
is  an  impossibility,  or  something  too  absurd 
to  be  considered  by  reasonable  men.  He 
declaims  against  any  future  wars  on  account  of 
' the  ingratitude  of  the  Roman  people,  and  wishes 
: passionately  that  the  sword  may  only  be  drawn  as 
the  beginning  of  a war  when  it  has  become  “ soft 
as  a parasite’s  silk,”  i.  c.  never,  “ ad  Grmcas  calen- 
das.”  It  is  objected  to  this  explanation  (1)  that 
; Shakspeare  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  “ dis- 
closing,” not  of  beginning,  or  prelude  ; and  (2) 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  word  being  used 
, in  this  latter  sense  so  early  as  the  time  of  Shak- 
I speare.  Rut  the  word,  I need  hardly  say,  means 
opening,  and  this  bears  the  double  sense  of  begin- 
' ning,  as  in  the  opening  of  a play,  and  also  of 
' making  known.  Cotgrave  (IGll)  has  “ Ouverture, 

I an  overture  or  opening,  beginning  made,  path 
j begun  or  beaten  unto  ; also  manifestation,  dis- 
I covery,  uncovering.”  In  Bullokar’s  Diet,  of 
i which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1616,  the 
i word  appears  in  this  sense,  “ Overture,  an  opening, 
j entrance,  or  way  made  unto  ; a motion  or  offer 
1 made.”  The  word,  then,  might  be  used  by  Shak- 
! speare  in  any  of  these  meanings,  and  this  sense  of 
j opening  or  prelude  is  the  only  one  that  can  give 
' a reasonable  explanation  of  the  passage.  The 
; pronoun  need  not  cause  any  difficulty.  In  line  61 
1 of  this  scene  Shakspeare  uses  hiryi  where  we  now 
! should  say  it,  and  in  our  Authorized  Version  we 
I find,  “ And  thou  shalt  make  a candlestick  of  pure 

i gold his  shaft  and  his  branches shall  be  of 

I the  same”  (Exod.  xxv.  31).  The  preceding  part 
1 of  the  passage  is  in  the  same  strain.  Drums  and 
trumpets  do  not  flatter  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
j they  call  to  stern  duty;  but  when  they  do  flatter, 
then  courts  and  cities  may  well  be  made  a fortiori 
! of  false-faced  soothing.”  J.  D. 


of  Mautby  Hall,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a boat- 
builder  at  Hickling,  and  established  him  at  Thurne, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Ludham  in  1800.  He 
married  at  Yarmouth,  June  26, 1787,  Sarah  Moor, 
of  Bramerton,  whose  brother’s  son,  Joseph  Moor, 
was  living  in  Calvert  Street,  Norwich,  in  1871. 
This  Robert  died  June  1,  1829,  aged  72,  and  hia 
widow  (at  Skeyton)  Nov.  9,  1849,  aged  90  ; both 
were  buried  at  Ludham. 

J ohn,  younger  son  of  the  first-named  Roger  and 
Elizabeth,  married  at  Stokesby,  April  14,  1789, 
Judith,  sister  to  Thomas  Florence  of  Horsey  (who 
married  there  Ann  Cater,  Nov.  25, 1783),  also  sister 
to  Mary,  wife  of  William  Harrison,  sen.,  of  Yar- 
mouth {ante,  5'^'*  S.  x.  271-2),  and  widow  of  Samuel 
Ward  of  Stokesby,  who  died  Jan.  17,  1784,  aged 
53  ; she  died  Feb.  22,  1828,  aged  81,  and  was 
buried  with  him  and  their  infant  son  James  in 
that  parish.  This  Mr.  Harrison  died  issueless 
June  21,  1838,  aged  80,  and  lies  interred  at  Lud- 
ham. A Frances  Harrison  from  Norwich,  who 
died  in  1829,  aged  31,  and  her  son  Joseph,  who 
died  in  1836,  aged  11  years,  together  with  the 
wife  of  Edward  Smith,  formerly  of  Upton,  who 
was  sister  to  Frances,  were  all  buried  at  Stokesby, 
but  could  not  have  been  connected  with  the  family. 

The  issue  of  the  last-mentioned  Robert  and 
Sarah  Harrison  were  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  but  the  youngest  born  at  Thurne,  namely;  1. 
Robert  Harrison,  of  Ludham,  boat-builder,  born 
Sept.  28,  1790,  and  who  married,  Feb.  10,  1820, 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Duck,  of  that  place, 
by  Mary  his  wife,  sister  to  William  Moon,*  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Crow,  pilot,  both  of  Yarmouth, 
deceased.  2.  Hannah,  born  Nov.  7,  1792,  wife 
of  Martin  Sandall,  late  of  Ludham,  and  living  at 
Sprowston  in  1871,  issue  two  sons.  3.  Roger 
Harrison,  of  Ludham,  merchant,  afterwards  Gover- 
nor of  Lingwood  Union,  and  late  of  Fakenham, 
born  Oct.  18,  1794.  He  married  his  cousin,  Sarah 
Jenkinson  Harrison,  May  12,  1829,  and  had  issue 
Thomas  George  Church  Harrison,  born  1830, 
buried  from  Fakenham,  February,  1856  ; Mary 
Moore  Harrison,  born  1832 ; William  Roger 
Harrison,  born  1834,  who  is  now  living  at  Holt 
House,  Fakenham ; also  Robert  and  Sarah,  infant 
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Belsize  Square. 


THE  HARRISONS  OF  NORFOLK. 

{Continued from  p.  301.) 

Robert,* *  son  of  the  first-named  Roger  Harrison, 
was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Arthur  Womack,  Esq., 

He  was  related  to  Ambrose  Harrison  of  Cowldliam 
Hall,  born  about  1780,  who  married  Mary  Creake,  of  and 
at  Surlingham,  Dec.  24,  1807,  and  is  thought  to  have 
died  in  Australia  after  1840.  She  died  Aug.  1,1829, 
aged  40,  and  was  buried  at  Surlingham,  where  their  son 
Joseph  was  born  in  April,  1808,  and  married  Mary  Ann 
Hubbard,  April  8,  1831.  He  was  living  in  Norwich 


bout  1871,  and  had  issue  Jane,  Amenda,  and  Ambrose, 
lorn  at  Surlingham  October,  1831,  November,  1833,  and 
lecember,  1835,  respectively;  and  Robert  Creake  Ham- 
on,  baptized  at  Ludham  Dec.  17, 1843.  A John  Harrison 
if  Surlingham  (probably  from  Bramerton),  buried  theia 
ran.  27,  1683,  made  a imncupative  will  (proved  in 
Norwich)  leaving  all  he  possessed,  “ within  doors  and 
Tithout,”  to  Susan  his  wife. 

* He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Henry 
Brand  of  that  town,  whose  first  wife  was  Emily,  last 
lurviving  child  of  William  Bensley,  of  Acle  (a  son  ot 
lobert  Bensley,  of  Caister),  and  grand-daughter  ot 
tVilliam  Harrison,  of  Acle,  where  with  an  only  child  sh^e 
vas  buried  in  1853,  aged  27.  Mr.  Brand’s  second  wife 
lied  in  1881. 
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children,  buried  from  there  October,  1 838,  and  J uly, 
1840,  respectively  ; so  also  was  their  mother,  who 
died  July  25,  1840,  aged  41.  This  Roger  Har- 
rison espoused  secondly,  at  St.  Giles,  Norwich, 
Aug.  29,  1848,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert 
Davey,  farmer  (who  had  a son  living  at  Ely),  and 
widow  of  Dr.  William  Spooner,  of  Lingwood,  and 
died  Dec.  22,  1859.  His  relict,  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  born  near  Norwich,  died  Feb.  26,  1872, 
aged  75,  and  both  were  buried  at  Fakenham.  4. 
William  Harrison,  a mariner,  born  Oct.  15,  1797, 
and  died  at  sea  about  1824  ; and,  lastly,  Ann 
Harrison,  born  at  Ludham,  Sept.  16,  1803,  died 
in  London  prior  to  1830,  both  unmarried. 

The  last-named  Robert  Harrison  died  Oct.  14, 
1866,  aged  76,  and  Mary  his  wife,  Jan.  8,  1850, 
aged  62.  The  issue  were  three  children,  viz.,  1. 
Henry  Robert  Moon  Harrison,  of  Ludham,  only 
son,  born  Oct.  1,  1820,  married,  about  Christmas, 
1848,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Hewett,  of 
and  at  Mautby,  farmer,  and  of  Mary  his  wife, 
late  Tubby,  of  Caister,  spinster  (she  was  born 
1819) ; 2.  Sarah,  born  1822,  unmarried  in 
1872  ; 3.  Susanna,  born  and  buried  1826.  The 
said  Henry  R.  M.  Harrison  and  his  wife  have  had 
seven  daughters  and  one  son,  that  is  to  say,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  Sarah  Ann,  Susan  Sophia,  Hannah 
Maria  (buried  February,  1858),  Emily  Jane,  Hannah 
Maria  (buried  October,  1861),  Ellen  Amenda,  and, 
lastly,  Robert  William  Roger,  all  born  between 
1850  and  1864.  Roger  as  a family  name  may  be 
traced  back  certainly  prior  to  1650,  when  the  will 
of  Roger  Harrison,  of  King’s  Lynn,  was  proved  in 
London.  He  devised  to  his  son  Thomas.  The 
will  of  Roger  Harrison,  of  Heacham,  was  proved 
in  Norwich  in  1745. 

The  following  solemnizations  also  took  place 
at  Ludham.  Baptisms  ; July  3,  1608,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Harryson,  clerk  (he  was  vicar 
of  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  and  kin  to  Anthonie  Har- 
ryson, rector  of  Catfield).  July  22,  1734,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Jenkinson.  May  4,  1735, 
Mary  Harrison,  daughter  of  the  widow  Fulcher. 
July  18,  1810,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth  Harrison.  Marriages : 
Dec.  15,  1756,  Robert  Mileham  and  Martha 
Whitaker,  both  single.* *  June  2,  1766,  John 
Bishop  and  Elizabeth  Harrison.  Oct.  26,  1767, 
John  Gostling,t  of  Lowestoft,  and  Sarah  Jen- 
kinson, widow.  Oct.  19,  1842,  Israel  Royall 
Garret,  of  Hickling,  farmer,  and  Caroline  Har- 

* They  were  the  parents  of  Martha,  the  wife  of 
171111810  Harrison,  of  Acle,  gentleman,  formerly  of 
Markehall.  She  was  born  at  Potter  Ileigham,  Jan.  1, 
1758,  and  bore  issue  seven  children,  five  of  whom  may 
have  been  buried  at  Catton. 

t Samuel  Gosling,  of  Horsey,  married  there,  first, 
Nov.  26,  1755,  Ann  Riches,  sister  to  Mrs.  Deborah 
Daniel  and  Mrs.  Susanna  Harrison  (both  mentioned 
hereafter) ; and,  secondly,  the  widow  Elizabeth  Balls  in 
1760.  The  family  of  Jenkinson,  which  intermarried 


risen,*  spinster.  Burials  : Dec.  14,  1629,  Thomas 
Harrison  (his  will,  which  was  read  in  Norwich  in 
1847,  must  have  been  misplaced,  as  it  cannot  now 
be  found  upon  the  file),  and  June  24,  1632,  Mary 
Harrise,  widow,  thought  to  have  been  his  relict. 
June  3,  1733,  Lucy,  wife  of  Robert  Mileham. 
Nov.  30,  1737,  Ann,  wife  of  Richard  Harrison ;t 
and  Nov.  12, 1766,  Elizabeth  Harrison,  his  widow, 
but  there  is  no  entry  of  his  burial.  Nov.  8,  1743, 

John  Harrison.  June  17, 1744,- , the  daughter 

of  John  Harrison.  Nov.  12,  1766,  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, widow.  And  in  1866  Mary  Sophia  Crowe, 
Mr.  Robert  Harrison’s  wife’s  daughter,  aged  54. 

William  Hap.rison  Rudd. 

( To  he  continued.) 


“ Suzerain.” — Earl  Cairns,  in  his  speech  on 
the  Transvaal  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  31, 
was  very  severe  on  the  Government  for  their  coin- 
ing a meaning  for  the  word  suzerain,  and  giving 
it  a special  sense  for  a particular  purpose  ; and 
the  noble  earl  made  the  peers  laugh  by  the 
remark,  “ Why,  you  might  as  w’ell  take  the  word 
archimandrite,  and  by  that  mean  that  foreign 
relations  are  reserved.”  It  may  be  interesting  to 
ascertain,  if  only  as  a matter  of  literary  or  philo- 
logical concern,  whether  the  accusation  of  the 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  against  the  Government  may 
have  any  foundation  in  fact.  Let  us  first  hear 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s  interpretation  of  the  word 


with  those  of  Trivett,  Grymes,  and  Grapes,  was  for  many 
years,  before  and  after  residing  at  Ludham,  associated 
with  Potter  Heigham. 

* Her  father,  William  Harrison,  was  a son  of  John 
and  Susanna  Harrison,  of  Walpole  St.  Peter,  and  was 
baptized  there  Feb.  3, 1791.  He  was  an  Inland  Revenue 
officer  from  1816,  and  had  a sister  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
brother  Fletcher,  a wine  cooper  at  St.  Ives,  Hunts, 
recently  deceased.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  stationed  at 
Lowestoft  prior  to  his  marriage  at  Yarmouth,  Jan.  17, 
1819,  with  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Clarke,  anchor- 
smith,  and  sister  to  Caroline,  wife  of  Peter  Beecroft,  all 
of  that  town  deceased,  subsequently  lived  at  Loddon, 
Ludham,  and  Kenninghall,  where  he  died  March  17, 
1870,  and  was  buried.  His  relict  died  Dec.  6, 1874,  aged 
77,  and  was  interred  at  Hickling.  Their  son,  John 
Harrison,  formerly  of  Yarmouth  and  now  of  Claremont 
House,  Leeds,  had  two  sons  drowned  in  the  Thames  from 
the  ill-fated  steamer  Princess  Alice,  Sept.  3,  1878.  Tlie 
elder  son,  Charlton  William,  aged  24,  sank,  notwith- 
standing the  support  which  for  three  miles  had  been 
afforded  him  by  Ella  Hanbury,  his  fiancee,  who  was 
rescued  a few  minutes  afterwards,  only  to  survive  the 
event  a fortnight.  Arthur,  the  younger  son,  was  but  29 
years  old.  In  a church  at  or  near  Terrington  St.  Cle- 
ment there  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  said 
Mrs.  Susanna  Harrison’s  mother,  Maria,  Lady  Charlton. 

t His  will,  dated  April  8,  1765,  and  proved  at  Nor- 
wich, May  18  same  year,  shows  that  he  was  a farmer  at 
Ludham,  and  that  he  had  then  living  a sister  Elizabeth 
Boyce,  a kinswoman  Elizabeth  Foreman,  and  a kinsman- 
Richard  Doughty,  whose  son  of  same  names  was  co- 
executor with  Elizabeth,  the  testator’s  wife.  The  wit- 
nesses were  John  Bowles  and  William  Stanford. 
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svmerainty.  It  may  be  found  at  p.  29  of  the 
Transvaal  papers.  He  defines  suzerainty  to  mean 
this,  “ that  the  Transvaal  is  to  have  entire  self- 
, government  as  regards  its  own  interior  affairs,  but 
that  it  cannot  take  action  against  or  with  an  out- 
side power  without  permission  of  the  suzerain.” 
Earl  Cairns  maintains  that  here  there  is  given  to 
the  word  tuxerain  a conventional,  an  unreal, 
meaning,  in  order  that  it  may  be  jingled  in  the 
ears  of  an  unthinking  people.  Is  this  the  case? 
I think  the  following  passage  will  show  that  Sir 
E.  Wood,  far  from  coining  a meaning  for  suzerain, 
has  honestly  and  accurately  used  a term  in  the 
exact  technical  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
treatises  of  writers  on  international  law.  The 
passage  is  from  secs.  18,  19  of  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national de  VEurope  (French  translation,  1873): — 

“ L'Etat  mi-souverain  soumis  i,  la  suzerainete  d’un 
autre  Etat  parfaitement  aouverain....Il  faut  convenir 
<jue  I’idfie  d’une  mi-souverainete  est  tres  vague  et  pre- 
sente meme  une  espece  de  centre  sens,  le  mot  de  souve- 
rainete  excluant  toute  ddpendance  d'une  puissance 
-etrangere.  Heanmoins,  coinme  la  souverainete  a une 
, signification  double : souverainete  exterieure  par 
rapport  aux  puissances  etrangeres ; souverainete  in- 
terieure  par  rapport  au  regime  interieur  de  I’Etat,  il 
est  permis  de  parler  d'un  Etat  mi-souverain  pour  indi- 
■quer  la  nature  batarde  d’un  corps  politique  soumis  dans 
ses  rapports  exltiieurs  d v.ne  puissance  superieure." 

In  Heffter’s  German  text,  p.  39,  sect.  19, 
suxtrainete  occurs  in  this  passiige  as  the  equivalent 
-of  Oberhoheit.  Cp.  also  Wlieaton,  International 
Law  (1866),  sect.  34,  on  semi-sovereign  states,  and 
sect.  36,  on  the  suxerainetd  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  future  of  the 
Transvaal,  drevv  a distinction  hetween’suxerainty 
and  sovereignty;  Lord  Cairns,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  denied  that  any  such  distinction  existed. 

\ The  Times,  in  a leading  article,  April  5,  maintains 
! that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right  : — 

“ Lord  Cairns’s  speech  and  the  speeches  of  the  peers 
who  followed  him  in  the  discussion  of  the  Transvaal 
treaty  approached  the  term  in  a spirit  of  careful 
I ignorance  of  its  technical  feudal  signification.  A suze- 
rain is  properly  the  holder  of  a fief  on  which  other  fiefs 
depend.  The  name  is  popularly  used  as  equivalent  to 
■sovereign,  or  as  expressive  of  a stilt  more  exalted  rank. 
In  its  stricter  sense  it  was  applied  rather  by  mediaeval 
law  to  the  position  of  a superior  who  himself  was  subject 
I in  his  own  degree  to  the  authority  he  exercised  over 
j inferior  lords.  An  English  king  might  claim,  as  Duke 
' -of  Normandy,  to  be  suzerain  of  many  powerful  Norman 
barons.  As  Duke  of  Normandy  he  owed  homage  to  the 
i King  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indisputable 
1 that  the  title  was  bestowed  by  feudal  jurists  upon  lords 
I paramount  above  whom  there  were  none  as  well  as  upon 
those  who  had  superiors.  A King  of  France,  or  a King 
I of  England  as  King  of  England,  is  described  as  suzerain, 
though  no  allegiance  could  be  due  from  him  in  that 
I capacity.  In  the  view  of  feudal  lawyers  a fief  was  the 
I unit  and  model  of  tenure.  A denomination  applying  to 
I the  possessor  of  a fief,  which  presumed  subordination 
I and  homage,  was  given  to  a sovereign  relatively  to  his 
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vassals,  as  if  his  own  tenure  were  on  the  pattern  of 
theirs.” 

E.  Leaton  Blensinsopp. 

“Mum.” — In  his  recent  speech  on  the  Budget 
Mr.  Gladstone,  dealing  with  the  great  beer  ques- 
tion, mentioned  a certain  liquor  called  “ mum,” 
which  has  been  named  in  tariffs  from  time  im- 
memorial, but  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to 
him,  and,  indeed,  to  the  oldest  official  in  the 
Revenue  Department.  The  Uoch  observes  : — 

“ It  is  needless  to  say  it  is  not  a dictionary  word,  and 
a mystery  hangs  about  it  which  we  had  better  leave  to 
the  Egyptologists.  These  learned  owls  tell  us  that  brew- 
ing is  as  old  as  the  Pyramids,  and  if  so  it  is  possible  that 
‘mum’  is  Egyptian.  Who  can  say?  It  came  in  with 
the  Zingaris,  and  it  is  not  impossible  it  is  one  of  their 
passwords.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  may  thank  me  for  telling  him 
that  he  will  find  a full  account  of  the  decoction 
called  “mum”  in  Once  a Weeh,  vola.  xiii.,  p.  727, 
and  xiv.  (vol.  i.,  new  series),  p.  364.  Pepys 
mentions  It  in  his  Diary  under  date  May  3,  1664 ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  writing  to  his  wife, 
Dec.  4,  1717,  says  that  the  previous  day  he  “took 
some  tea  and  bread  and  butter  and  two  glasses  of 

Mum at  the  House  of  Commons.”  Full 

instructions  for  making  “ mum  ” will  be  found  in 
The  Natural  History  of  Coffee,  Thee  [sic],  Choco- 
late, and  Tobacco,  1682,  reprinted  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany.  From  the  same  work  we  learn  that 
“ mum  ” originally  came  from  Brunswick,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  General  Monk. 
From  England’s  Improvements  by  Sea  and  Land, 
by  Andrew  Yarranton,  in  1677,  we  learn  that  it 
was  contemplated  to  establish  the  “ mum  trade  ” 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

No  less  universal  a scholar  than  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lately  made  this 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  speaking 
of  ways  and  means  : — 

“ I trust  that  no  member  of  the  House  will  ha  so  in- 
judicious  or  so  obtrusive  as  to  ask  me  what  the  article 
called  ‘ mum  ’ is.  My  ignorance  of  what  it  is  is  shared 
by  the  whole  Revenue  Department.  None  of  them  can 
throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
...I  remember  that  forty  years  ago  ingoing  over  the  tariff 
we  were  confronted  with  the  word  ‘inkle,’  the  meaning 
of  which  we  could  not  make  out ; and  I believe  that  no 
human  being  from  that  day  to  this  entertains  the 
smallest  notion  of  what  ‘inkle’  is,  though  perhaps  W0 
may  yet  gain  some  information  about  it. 

It  is  a curious  mental  incident  that  no  one  of 
the  persons  referred  to  should  have  thought  in  all 
the  time  of  finding  a solution  of  the  perplexing 
puzzle  as  to  what  an  English  word  meant  by  look- 
ing for  it  in  Johnson.  The  old  editions  explain 
both  words  : — 

‘‘Inkle,  a kind  of  narrow  fillet,  & tape. 

‘ Inkles,  cadisses,  cambricks,  lawns.’  Shakspeare. 

‘ Inkle  blue.’  Gay’s  Pastorals. 

Mum  {mumme  German),  ale  brewed  from  wheat. 
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‘In  Stanibank  upon  the  rirer  Elbe  is  a storehouse  for 
the  wheat  of  which  mum  is  made.’  Mortimer. 

‘ With  bowls  of  fat’ning  mum.’  Philips. 

‘The  clam’rous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 

Till  all  tun’d  equal  send  a general  hum.’  Pope.” 

Johnson’s  Did.,  ed.  1785. 
Wedgwood  examines  both  of  these  words. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

[For  “Inkle,”  see  “N.  h Q.,”  5^“  S.  ix.  7,  153,  299; 
s.  156;  xi.  156;  and  “Mum,”  5‘''  S.  iii.  308,  354,  434.] 

Cowslips  and  Primroses. — When  I was  a 
child,  Lincolnshire  elders  used  to  tell  me  that  if  I 
set  a cowslip  root  wrong  end  upwards  a primrose 
plant  would  be  the  result.  Naturally  I did  not 
leave  this  horticultural  experiment  unmade, 
though,  as  I seem  to  remember,  I was  incredulous 
as  to  the  possibility  of  its  success.  Successful  I 
was  not,  and  nothing  but  the  assurances  of  other 
folk  that  they  had  produced  primroses  by  this 
method  ever  gave  rise  in  my  mind  to  anything 
like  an  expectation  of  the  topsy-turvy  triumph. 
I have  just  been  reminded  of  this  by  reading  the 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Jefferies’s  Round  about  a 
Great  Estate,  pp.  144,  145  : — 

“ Under  the  damson  tree  the  first  white  snowdrops 
came  and  the  crocuses,  whose  yellow  petals  often  ap- 
peared over  the  snow,  and  presently  the  daffodils  and 
beautiful  narcissus.  There  Vt’ere  cowslips  and  primroses 
too,  which  the  boys  last  year  had  planted  upside  down 
that  they  might  come  up  variegated.” 

St.  SwiTHiN. 

Eton  College  Library. — To  the  account  o^ 
Bp.  Waddington’s  donations  it  should  be  added 
that,  besides  those  bearing  on  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy, he  gave  a very  voluminous  collection  of 
tracts,  containing  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  miscel- 
laneous theological  publications.  They  belong  to 
the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  p.  323,  col.  2, 1.  22 
from  the  bottom,  read  “probably  Joscelin,  his 
secretary,  was  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Matthmus.” 

E.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Clergymen  hunting  in  Scarlet.— I have  met 
many  clergymen  in  the  hunting-field,  but  I do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  one  of  them  clad  in 
scarlet.  Is  there  any  part  of  England  where  this 
is  the  custom  ? The  late  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins, 
in  one  of  his  novels,  says  : — 

“ The  Rev.  Dr.  Courtenay was  a famous  theologian 

and  foxhunter,  -whom  bis  parishioners  loved  to  see  in 
scarlet  at  seventy,  almost  as  much  as  they  loved  his  wise 
words  from  the  pulpit.” — BlacJcsmith  and  Scholar,  i.  258. 

Collins  was  no  ordinary  novelist.  His  strangest 
statements  have  commonly  a pretty  sure  founda- 


tion in  the  world  of  fact.  I shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  he  has  tripped  here.  In  future  time  Collins’s 
novels  will  be  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Victorian  era  ; it  is,  therefore, 
not  quite  unimportant  to  know  whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  in  this  trivial  matter.  Anon. 

A Charles  I.  Eing.— I am  anxious  to  gather 
information  respecting  an  heirloom  which  has 
lately  come  into  my  possession.  The  said  relic  is 
a ring  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.,  and, 
according  to  a parchment  in  my  possession,  it  was 
given  by  the  king  to  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
attached  to  his  Court  on  his  way  to  execution.  It 
has  from  that  time  descended  to  my  family,  and 
was  given  to  my  late  father  by  his  mother  on  her 
deathbed ; at  my  father’s  decease  my  eldest 
brother  had  it,  and  at  his  death  it  came  into  my 
possession.  From  the  account  given  it  will  be 
seen  that  two  links  are  missing  in  its  history, 
viz.,  the  name  of  the  maid  of  honour,  and  also 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis.  A sketch 
of  the  ring,  with  the  particulars  as  far  as  I have 
them,  appeared  in  Ring  Lore.  The  ring,  from 
all  appearances,  is  evidently  a mourning  one, 
bearing  traces  of  black  enamel.  Of  the  thirteen 
diamonds  in  the  ring,  nine  form  the  letter  C, 
being  brilliants  cut  in  a peculiar  fashion,  flat 
on  the  top,  and  with  sloping  sides.  There  is 
a stone  of  the  same  kind  in  either  shoulder.  A 
heart  in  the  centre  of  the  C is  filled  with  a beauti- 
fully cut  rose  diamond.  A jeweller  has  informed 
me  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stones  is  from 
35l.  to  401.,  though  from  its  associations  and  anti- 
quity the  value  of  the  ring  is  very  much  greater. 

“ This  ring  was  given  by  my  Godmother,  Mrs.  Wright, 
who  received  it  from  her  father,  Mr.  Francis,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Maid  of  Honour  to  whom 
King  Charles  presented  it  on  going  to  the  scaffold.  The 
said  Mr.  Francis  died  in  his  hundreth  year,  and  is  in- 
terred in  Temple  Churchyard. 

(Signed),  “A.  Gabriel.” 

A.  W.  Gabriel. 

Shaksperian  Forgeries  by  W.  H.  Ireland. 
— I shall  be  much  indebted  to  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  history  of  this  “ fabri- 
cator ” as  he  was  pleased  to  call  himself,  other 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
books  and  pamphlets  : — 

Malone’s  Inquiry. 

Authentic  Account.  By  W.  H.  Ireland. 

Confessions  of  W.  H.  Ireland. 

Letter  to  Steevens. 

Shakespeare’s  MSS.  examined.  By  Philalethes. 

Waldron’s  Free  Reflections. 

Investigation  of  Malone’s  Claim. 

I shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  titles  of  any  other 
controversial  tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  forgeries, 
but  especially  any  particulars  of  the  life  of  Ireland. 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Childnall,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
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The  Bells  of  St.  Helen’s  CiiURcn,  Wor- 
cester.— In  “ N.  & Q.,”  3’'*'  S.  viii.  204,  Mr. 
Husk  mentions  a “catch”  or  “round”  on  these 
bells  “ made  ” by  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  organist  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  and  printed  in  the  Monthly 
Mash  of  Vocal  Music  for  Feb.,  1707.  Can  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  put  me  in  the  way  of 
procuring  a copy  of  this  publication  ; or  will  any 
benevolent  reader  lend  me  a copy  of  it  ? The 
greatest  care  shall  be  taken  of  it,  and  it  shall  be 
returned  immediately.  In  his  note  Mr.  Husk 
gives  the  words  of  the  “ round  ” but  not  the 
music  ; it  is  that  which  I am  so  anxious  to  see. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  M.A. 

St.  Helen’s,  Worcester. 

An  Ivory  Amulet. — A small  bequest  of  coins, 
shells,  fossils,  &c.,  has  recently  been  made  to 
this  museum.  It  includes  a singular  small  nude 
ivory  figure,  about  two  inches  in  height.  It 
resembles  a fat  hoy  with  masculine  features,  in  a 
standing  position,  arms  bent  at  right  angles,  the 
fore  finger  of  the  right  hand  pointing  upwards,  the 
rest  closed ; the  left  hand  holds  a globular  object. 
The  figure  is  perforated  between  the  shoulders, 
apparently  with  a view  of  inserting  a silken  band, 
to  be  suspended  and  worn  round  the  neck.  It 
appears  to  be  of  great  age,  judging  from  the  colour 
of  the  ivory  and  the  primitive  carving.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  of  what  this  figure  is 
emblematical  and  its  probable  intended  use  1 
J.  H.  Phillips, 

Hon.  Sec.  Philosophical  and  Archaeological  Society, 
Scarborough. 

John  de  Sprat. — In  Allen’s  History  of  Lam- 
beth, p.  422,  St.  Matthew’s  District,  I find  the 
following  statement  : — “ Stockwell  has  been  at 
times  the  residence  of  many  celebrated  characters. 
Several  of  the  acts  of  John  de  Sprat,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Lord  Chancellor,  are  dated 
from  Stockwell,”  &c.  I cannot  find  this  statement 
confirmed  by  any  other  authority,  nor  can  I find 
the  name  among  the  list  of  bishops  or  chancellors. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  throw 
light  on  this  subject  and  furnish  the  required 
information.  Spero. 

Arms  Wanted. — A ducal  coronet,  issuant 
therefrom  two  branches  of  bay  ; in  base,  two 
swords  crossed  saltire,  hilts  downwards  ; over,  a 
bishop’s  hat  (six  tassels  on  either  side).  These 
arms  are  upon  a book-plate. 

F.  S.  Waddington. 

16,  Clapton  Square. 

Morris  of  Fishleigh,  co.  Devon.— Is  there 
anything  further  known  of  this  family  than  the 
short  notice  of  them  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry, 
third  edition  ? Col.  Morris,  who'  commanded  the 
17th  Lancers  in  the  charge  of  Balaklava,  is  stated 
to  be  the  ninth  descendant  in  a “ direct  ” line  from 


Morys  ap  Morgan,  ancestor  of  the  Morrices  of 
Werrington  and  Betshanger.  Are  there  any  of 
the  family  or  connexions  who  can  give  me  this 
descent  or  any  more  details  of  the  family  ? 

G.  T.  WiNDTER  Morris. 

Portswood,  Southampton. 

Spode’s  Font.” — I have  a memorandum 
of  “ Archdeacon’s  Orders  ” made  concerning  this 
church  some  forty  years  ago,  in  which  one  of  the 
things  directed  to  be  supplied  is  what  looks  like 
“ a Spode’s  font.”  But  it  seems  impossible.  The 
rest  of  the  writing  is  plain,  and  no  one  can  make 
anything  else  of  this  line.  Is  there,  or  was  there 
ever,  any  expression  at  all  like  it  I J.  S.  J. 

Enham  Rectory,  Andover. 

First  Mention  of  Steam  on  the  Thames. 
— In  Luffmann’s  Chronology  is  the  following  : — 

“July  1,  1801.  An  experiment  took  place  on  the 
Thames  for  the  purpose  of  working  a barge,  or  any 
other  craft,  against  tide  by  means  of  a steam  engine, 
which  was  effected.” 

Can  any  correspondent  furnish  particulars  of  the 
event  1 George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Horseshoes  at  Oakham  Castle. — The  Times 
of  March  8,  1881,  has  this  paragraph: — 

“ In  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom  the  Princess 
of  Wales  has  presented  a horseshoe  to  Oakham  Castle 
in  commemoration  of  her  visit.  The  shoe,  which  was 
manufactured  at  the  works  of  Lord  Aveland,  and  is 
gilt,  has  just  been  fastened  to  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  the  inscription  being  as  follows:  ‘Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  1881.’  The  position  the 
shoe  occupies  in  the  wall  was  chosen  by  her  Royal 
Highness.” 

What  is  this  custom  ? AVhat  records  are  there 
of  its  having  been  observed  ? 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

“Quest”  or  “Quist”=Wood-pigeon. — These 
words  are  given  in  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman’s  Wilt- 
shire Glossary.  Are  they  in  use  in  any  other 
county  ? I suppose  they  are  etymologically  con- 
nected with  cushat,  the  North  Yorkshire,  &c., 
word  for  the  same  bird.  Of  course  cushat  is  from 
A.-S.  cdsceote.  Mr.  Akerman,  however,  says,  s.v. 
“Quest  ”: — 

“A  wood-pigeon,  a strange  person.  ‘Thee  hist  a 
queer  quest.’  The  vulgar  explanation  of  this  phrase 
is  that  a half-witted  fellow  got  up  a tree  to  rob  what  he 
supposed  was  a wood-quest’s  nest,  when  he  discovered  it 
was  the  nest  of  an  owl  full  of  young  ones,  who,  when 
the  fellow  attempted  to  take  one  of  them,  manifested 
their  indignation  by  hissing  and  pecking,  upon  which 
he  exclaimed,  ‘ Thee  bist  a queer  quist ! ’ It  seems, 
however,  more  probable  that  it  originated  in  the  remark 
bu  cpypt,  thou  sayest,  addressed  to  a person  who  talked 
strangely  or  incoherently.” 

This  derivation  is  amusing,  but  surely  false. 

F.  0.  Birkbkck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 
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‘•Prunella”  or  “ Prunello  Webster, 
Todd’s  Johnson,  Latham,  and  Ogilvie  all  spell  this 
word  with  a final  o instead  of  an  a.  Kichardson 
does  not  give  the  word  at  all.  Latham  and 
Todd’s  Johnson  quote  Pope  as  having  made  use 
of  the  word  “ prunello  ” in  his  writings,  the  former 
quoting  in  full  : — 

“ Worth  makes  the  man  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunello.” 

Both  Roscoe  and  Elwin,  however,  in  their 
editions  of  Pope  give  “prunella.”  Is  this  not  a 
culpable  emendation  of  the  dictionary  makers  in 
order  to  improve  the  rhyme  ? I may  mention  that 
in  none  of  the  above-mentioned  five  dictionaries  is 
the  use  of  the  word  with  the  meaning  of  “ a pre- 
paration of  purified  saltpetre”  given.  It  was  but 
a few  days  ago  that  I came  across  the  word  in  this 
sense  in  Buckland’s  Natural  History  of  Fishes, 
p.  3 of  the  new  edition.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

[Our  editions  of  Webster  and  Ogilvie  spell  the  word 
both  ways,  and  also  give  the  definition  mentioned.] 

Rooks  forsaking  Rookeries. — There  is  an 
old  idea  that  if  a property  is  sold  and  a new 
master  enters  on  it,  rooks  will  forsake  a rookery. 
Can  any  one  give  me  an  instance  to  account  for 
such  a belief]  K.  H.  B. 

Angels  building  a Church. — I have  a curious 
old  print  representing  the  Holy  Family  in  the  fore- 
ground, Joseph  at  work  at  a carpenter’s  bench  ; 
some  angels  above  are  reading  books.  In  the 
background  is  a church  in  the  course  of  erection, 
while  angels  carrying  stones  and  timber  on  their 
backs  are  flying  up  to  the  steeple,  which  is  the 
only  unfinished  part  of  the  building.  In  taking 
up  long  beams  two  angels — one  at  each  end — 
carry  on  the  work.  The  margin  is  cut  away,  and 
with  it  the  names  of  the  painter  and  engraver. 
Maybe  some  correspondent  can  kindly  supply  that 
information,  for  which  I should  feel  greatly  obliged. 

George  Ellis. 

Dynastic  Nomenclature. — The  writer  of  an 
article  on  the  new  kingdom  of  Roumania,  in  the 
Spectator  for  April  2,  speaks  of  “ a Hapsburg  ” 
and  “the  Hohenzollerns,”  just  as  one  would  talk 
in  this  country  of  “a  Percy  ” or  “the  Neviles,” 
“ a Jones  ” or  “ the  Smiths.”  Can  this  be  correct ; 
and,  if  so,  may  our  gracious  Queen  be  described 
as  “ a Hanover,”  the  king  of  Italy  as  “ a Savoy,” 
and  the  royal  family  of  Holland  as  “the  Oranges”? 

J.  H.  Clark. 

Wordsworth— Townsend.  — I should  be  in- 
debted for  the  parentage  and  issue,  if  any,  of  John 
Wordsworth,  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East,  London, 
Esq.,  who  married  at  St.  Peter  le  Poer,  London, 
Jan.  17,  1758,  Judith,  daughter  of  Chauncey 
Townsend,  of  St.  Peter  le  Poer.  This  John 
Wordsworth  does  not  appear  in  the  pedigree  of 
Wordsworth  printed  m the  Miscellanea  Genealogica 


et  Heraldica  for  April,  1881,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Jackson  Bedford. 

Reginald  Stewart  Boddinqton. 

A Plat  : “Comte  d’Artois,”  by  T.  F.  Wil- 
kinson.— Where  can  I see  a copy  of  this  play? 
It  was  acted  at  Sadler’s  Wells  about  1845. 

E.  D.  S. 

Botany  in  Anglesey.— Some  botanists  say 
that  this  island  is  productive  of  a greater  variety 
of  plants  than  many  of  our  large  English  counties 
can  show,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  thirty-seven 
genera  of  the  Cryptogamous  plants  named  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Flora  Britannica  Anglesey 
produces  no  less  than  thirty-four,  and  that  of  the 
424  genera  of  Phaenogamous  plants,  318  are 
indigenous  to  Anglesey.  Is  this  a fact  ? 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1758. — I desire 
information  respecting  a trial  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1758.  The  then  Duke  of 
Marlborough  received  some  threatening  letters 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Hyde  Park  and  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  met  a Mr.  Barnard, 
who  all  along  denied  being  the  writer  of  the 
letters,  though  the  evidence  was  strong  against 
him.  I wish  to  know  whether  this  mystery  was 
ever  cleared  up,  whether  it  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1757-8  or  1758-9,  and  whether  it 
happened  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  an 
elderly  man,  or  to  Duke  George,  a very  young 
man.  In  fact,  any  information  concerning  the 
adventure  and  subsequent  trial  will  be  thankfully 
received.  F.  Harrison. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Anne  Pauline  de  Noailles,  Marquise  de  Montagu. 
Paris,  Dentu,  1866.  W.  M.  M. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Cane  Decane,  cane;  sed  ne  cane,  Cane  Decane 
De  cane  ; aed  canis,  Cane  Decane  cane.” 

“ Qusedam  homo  in  hispaniam  natura  naturam  visum 
vitium.”  It  will  be  recollected  that  “homo”  is  of  the 
common  gender.  H.  T.  E. 

“What ! keep  away  a week  1 

Eivht-score  eight  hours  ! and  lovers’  absent  hours  !” 

C»  O P 


ilrplteiS. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  “BEDFORD,”  &c. 

(6«>  S.  i.  173,  460  ; ii.  249,  334,  474  ; iii.  117, 
250,  318.) 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  your  readers  I must  crave 
space  for  a few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mayhew. 
I am  accused  of  making  assertions  “ without 
vouchsafing  one  atom  of  evidence”;  I am  “led 
only  by  superficial  resemblances”;  I have  “ made 
no  attempt  to  investigate  the  old  forms  my 
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speculations  are  “ unsupported  by  proof,”  and 
1“  are  nothing  but  ingenious  guesses.”  May  I 
Igently  ask,  Where  are  Mr.  INIayhew’s  proofs  1 
iWhathashe  given  but  simple  round  assertions? 
j'He  says  “ I am  sure  ” of  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
iThe  oracle  has  spoken;  let  the  world  be  silent. 
This  may  be  so  ; but  long-formed  opinions,  based, 
as  I believe,  on  sound  reasoning,  are  not  to  be  so 
summarily  put  down. 

In  justice  to  myself  I may  be  allowed  to  state 
that  on  questions  of  this  nature  I am  not  quite  the 
tyro  Mr.  Mayiiew  seems  to  suppose.  The  etymo- 
logy and  history  of  place-names  have  been  a 
favourite  study  with  me  for  many  years.  I have 
consulted  every  available  authority  over  a very 
extensive  range.  Articles  of  mine  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  published  Journals  of  the 
British  Archeeological  and  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Associations,  the  latter  embracing  very 
eminent  AA^elsh  scholars.  If,  therefore,  I have 
gone  wrong,  it  is  not  without  the  utmost  care  and 
endeavour  to  be  right.  As  Brutus  says,  “ I shall 
be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men.’' 

Now  for  a few  words  in  self-defence.  Pldlolo- 
gical  questions  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of 
demonstration  as  a problem  in  Euclid,  or  a chemi- 
cal experiment.  They  must  be  settled  by  an  in- 
ductive process  of  historical  inquiry,  analysis,  and 
analogy ; and  even  then  what  will  carry  conviction 
to  one  mind  may  leave  another  in  doubt.  The 
evidence  is  of  a cumulative  character,  and 
every  additional  illustration  of  a given  principle 
strengthens  the  general  conclusion. 

I suppose  the  most  sceptical  person  will  not 
question  the  axiom  that  every  name  when  first 
applied  had  a meaning  in  the  language  of  those 
who  applied  it.  I imagine  I may  further  assume 
' that  in  the  migrations,  or  in  the  expulsion  of  one 
people  by  another,  the  names  of  many  places  re- 
mained, and  furnish  evidence  of  their  former 
occupants. 

Again,  it  is  not  a “ guess,”  but  a statement 
capable  of  proof,  that  the  new-comers  frequently 
retained  the  radical  part  of  the  previous  names, 
adding  a suffix  of  their  own.  In  this  way  the 
Celtic  races,  pushed  westward  by  the  advancing 
Teutons,  have  left  indications  of  their  presence  all 
over  Europe.  These  compound  words  are  the 
, fewest  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  homogeneous 
I character  of  the  population,  but  such  names  as 
Hall-stadl,  Ross-herg,  where  the  prefix  is  Celtic 
I and  the  suffix  Teutonic,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
j practice.  The  Romans,  both  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
adopted  the  same  principle.  Corio-vallum,  Eburo- 
dunum,  Brivo-durum  in  Gaul,  and  Eburacum, 
Camolo-dunum,  Lori-din-ium,  in  Britain,  are  in- 
stances. The  Anglo-Saxons,  and  after  them  the 
Norsemen,  carried  out  the  same  system,  which, 

! indeed,  has  been  adopted  by  emigrants  everywhere, 

' both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 


Anybody  who  would  venture  to  deny  that 
most  of  our  rivers,  mountains,  and  prominent 
features  have  Celtic  names,  would  expose  himself 
to  ridicule.  These  river  and  hill-names  are  found 
combined  with  A.-S.  suffixes,  e.g.,  Pendle-hil), 
Wern-side,  Stour-port,  Avon-mouth,  &c.,  English  ; 
and  Pen-hoe,  Esk-dale,  Dur-beck,  &c.,  Norse. 
But  place-names  are  not  confined  to  rivers  and 
mountains.  They  arise  from  position,  or  from  any 
prominent  object  which  fixes  attention,  e.  g.,  Nant, 
a valley  ; Sych-nant,  the  dry  valley  ; Cwm,  a 
hollow  ; Civmcoch,  the  red  hollow  ; Tal,  end  ; 
Talybont,  Bridgend;  Tre,  homestead;  Tredegar, 
the  ten  homesteads.  It  was  natural,  and,  indeed, 
inevitable,  that  the  Teutonic  immigrants  should 
apply  the  same  principle  of  combination  to  these 
as  to  the  other  names.  Nant-wich,  for  instance, 
is  a name  compounded  from  the  two  languages. 

We  find  Tal-sarn,  the  end  of  the  causeway,  in 
a Welsh  name,  and  Tal-worih  in  an  English  name. 
Tal  has  no  meaning  in  A.-S.  in  a connexion  like 
this.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  considering  it  a 
survival  from  the  British  period?  Tre  is  a com- 
mon prefix,  both  in  Wales  and  England.  Why 
should  we  doubt  the  identity  of  Tre  in  Tre- 
madoc  with  Tre  in  Tre-borough  ? So  with  numerous 
other  prefixes,  such  as  March,  Man,  Cwm,  or 
Combe,  Gian,  Bettws,  &c. 

There  are  no  prefixes  more  common,  both  in 
Welsh  and  English,  than  those  derived  from  trees. 
To  prove  this  is  needless.  Instances  a,bound  on 
every  side.  In  my  previous  communication  1 men- 
tioned a selection.  Now,  I ask  any  reasonable 
person.  Is  there  anything  inherently  absurd, or  even 
improbable,  in  the  inference  that  the  same  com- 
bination of  Celtic  prefixes  and  A.-S.  suffixes 
should  apply  in  this  case  as  in  the  others  ? The 
instances  I have  brought  forward  may  be  illusive 
or  demanding  further  inquiry.  That  is  for  every 
reader  to  judge  for  himself.  But  to  visit  any  at- 
tempt to  elucidate  an  important  philological  ques- 
tion with  such  a sweeping  denunciation  is  neither 
candid  nor  philosophical. 

A word  or  two,  before  I conclude,  on  the  gr.am- 
matical  aspect  of  the  case.  I am  charged  with 
making  no  “attempt  at  investigating  the  old 
forms,  led  only  by  superficial  resemblances  between 
modern  Welsh  words  and  English  place-names.” 
This  would  imply  that  there  is  great  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  Welsh.  Let  us  see 
what  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Rhjs,  the  first  \>  elsh 
scholar  of  the  day.  He  says 

“ There  can  be  no  question  at  all,  and  wo  need  not 
hesitate  to  assume  the  identity  of  the  Welsh  language  of 
the  ninth  century  with  that  of  the  nineteenth.  Nor  is 
there  any  occasion  to  prove  its  identity  in  the  first  and 
sixth  century,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  ymuld, 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  data,  be  only  less  difficult 
than  to  establish  the  negative.”— iechires  ofi.  11  elsh  Phi- 
lology, p.  119. 

Mr.  Mayhew  says  my  Welsh  is  ungrammatical ; 
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“ Bediv  is  a collective,  and  means  a birch  grove.’’ 
Very  well ; so  much  the  better  for  my  quotation. 
In  combined  words  only  the  radical  is  usually  em- 
ployed, the  inflexions  being  discarded.  The  con- 
genital tongues  have — Gaelic  beth,  beith,  Cornish 
bedho,  Breton  bezij,  Latin  bdu-la. 

I must  now  leave  the  question  to  the  candid 
judgment  of  your  readers,  and  will  conclude  with 
a quotation  from  Mr.  Kennedy’s  Linguislic 
Essays  (p.  43) : — 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  there  must  have  been  left  in 
all  parts  of  England  large  portions  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, who  became  mixed  up  and  amalgamated  with 
the  constantly  increasing  swarms  of  German  invaders, 
and  who  with  them  formed  the  English  language,  wliich 
presents  in  itself  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  this 
amalgamation.” 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree, 


When  avere  Pheasants  Introduced  into 
England  1 (6“*  S.  iii.  68). — It  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  now  to  get  at  the  exact  date  when  the 
pheasant  was  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is 
very  distinctly  stated  by  Dugdale,  as  quoted  by 
F.  W.  J.,  that  W.  Brewer  was  licensed,  and  to  have 
“free  warren  throughout  all  his  own  lands  for 
hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges,”  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bird  was  then  wild  in 
the  woods  (in  1199).  Mr.  Yarrell,  quoting  Echard’s 
History  of  England,  says  the  “ price  pheasants 
bore  A.D.  1299,  being  the  27  of  King  Edward  the 
First,  was  fourpence.”  Yarrell  further  says  : — 
“In  the  Book  of  the  Privy  Purse  of  the  Lestranges 
of  Hunstanton,  from  a.d.  1619  to  1578,  the  first  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject  is— Item,  to  Mr.  Ashley’s 
servent  for  bringing  a Fesant  cocke  and  four  AVoodcocks 
on  the  ISti'  day  of  October  in  reward  fourpence.” 

In  “A  Collection  of  Ordinances  and  Kegulations 
for  the  Government  of  the  Eoyal  Household 
made  in  divers  Reigns  from  King  Edward  III.  to 
King  William  and  Mary,”  the  first  mention  of 
phesant  in  the  king’s  menu  is  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  1526,  where  the  pheasant 
is  coupled  in  the  second  course  with  the  herne, 
bitterne,  and  shovelard.  The  second  mention  is 
on  April  3,  33  Henry  VIII.,  where  for  one 
“fessant”  is  charged  eightpence.  From  its  so  seldom 
appearing  at  the  king’s  table,  I should  presume 
that  it  was  either  scarce  or  was  not  regarded  of 
sufficient  delicacy.  Partridges,  bustards,  swannes, 
cranes,  and  snipes  were  very  general.  The  bustard 
sold  for  2s.  to  4.s.  8d.,  and  swannes,  6s.,  and  crane.”, 
or,  I presume,  hernes,  sold  for  2s.  Ad.  to  4s.  8d. 
each.  In  searching  over  this  household  book  I 
thought  to  have  found  some  early  mention  of  the 
turkey,  so  as  to  help  Prof.  Newton  in  the  history 
of  the  early  introduction  of  this  valuable  bird  into 
this  country.  The  first  mention  made  of  it  ns  a 
royal  dish  is  on  April  1,  1689,  William  and 
Mary,  where  it  is  entered  in  the  dinner  menu. 


After  this  time  it  is  found  frequently  as  a dish  on 
the  royal  table. 

In  reference  to  one  of  the  authorities  given  by 
Pennant,  namely  Baker’s  Chronicles,  fifteenth 
year  Henry  VIII.,  Pennant  says  : — 

“ It  was  from  Mexico  or  Yucatan  that  they  were  first 
introduced  into  Europe,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
imported  into  England  as  early  as  the  year  1624  the 
IS'i'  of  Henry  VIII.  AVe  probably  received  them  from 
Spain,  with  which  we  had  great  intercourse  till  about 
this  time.” 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Baker,  that  the  king  and 
queen  received  some  handsome  presents  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  at  this  time,  consisting  of  mules 
in  gorgeous  trappings  for  the  king,  and  five  brace 
of  greyhounds  for  the  queen,  and  high  chairs  after 
the  Spanish  fashion,  and  this  is  all  that  is  men- 
tioned, so  far  as  I can  discover.  Referring  to 
Anderson’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  45 
of  edition  1787 — Pennant  gives  vol.  i.  p.  354, 
which  evidently  refers  to  another  edition — I read  r 

“ Turkies,  or  guinea  cocks,  as  then  called  by  some,  and 
by  others  Indian  fowls,  were  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  England  in  this  fifteenth  year  of  King 
Henry  AHII.,  which  though  a tender  species  of  fowl, 
have  since  multiplied  exceedingly.” 

From  this  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  refers  to  the  pintado,  Numida  meleagris. 
Pursuing  this  inquiry  further  to  another  reference 
given  by  Pennant,  viz.,  Hakluyt’s  Voyo.ges,  vol.  ii. 
p.  165 — the  article  is  headed  “of  the  Upper 
India  ; and  Province  of  Mancy  ” — the  city  where 
the  observations  were  made  is  called  “ Ceuskalon.” 

“ There  are  the  greatest,  and  the  fairest  geese,  and 
most  plenty  of  them  to  be  sold  in  al  the  whole  world,  as 
I suppose  ; they  are  as  white  as  milk  and  have  a bone 
upon  the  crown  of  their  heads  as  bigge  as  an  egge,  being 
the  colour  of  blood ; under  their  throat,  they  have  a 
skin  or  bag  hanging  down  half  a foot.” 

The  editor  of  this  collection  has  added  a marginal 
note  to  this,  and  says,  “ He  meaneth  Pellicans, 
which  the  Spaniards  cal  Alcatrarzi.”  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  Pennant  was  led  away  by  the 
red  crown  and  red  neck,  which  would,  eliminated 
from  the  context,  agree  with  the  male  turkey,  but 
taken  the  whole  paragraph  as  it  stands  it  agrees 
better  with  the  editor’s  note,  or  with  some  bird 
nearly  like  it ; it  would  suit  the  pelican  except  the 
large  caruncle  on  its  head,  which  the  pelican  does 
not  possess. 

Latham,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  677,  says  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about 
A.D.  1524.  It  is  certain  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  list  of  Archbishop  Nevil’s  feast,  nor  is 
it  mentioned  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s 
Household  Book  so  late  as  the  year  1512.  Loudon, 
in  his  book,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture, 
pp.  1041-2,  says  positively  that  the  turkey  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Spain  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  America.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his 
History  of  British  Animals,  p.  45,  says  distinctly 
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ind  without  doubt  that  the  turkey  “ was  first 
'imported  into  England  in  1524.”  Pennant  was 
probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that  we  received 
|tbe  bird  through  Spain,  but,  so  far  as  I can  dis- 
icover,  there  is  no  positive  evidence. 

Edward  Parfitt. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  Exeter. 

i' 

The  Pronunciation  of  “er”  as  “ar”  and 
OF  “b”  as  “a”  (6* * * § *’'  S.  iii.  4). — This  pronunciation 
iis  not  confined  to  us  English,  it  is  common  in 
i French  ; but  our  neighbours  are  more  consistent 
* than  we  are,  for  they  never,  I believe,  write  er 
I when  they  pronounce  ar,  as  we  sometimes  do. 

I Change  of  spelling  has  with  them  followed  change 
of  pronunciation. 

Thus*  an  accented  Latin  e (followed  by  r)  has 
(become  a (followed  by  r)  in  French  in  the  words 
I part  (per),  Uzard  (lacerta),t  lucarne  (lucerna). 

1 And  an  unaccented  Latin  e (followed  by  r)  has 
become  a (followed  by  r)  in  aj)par<e?i,ir(appertinere), 
effarer  (efferare),  farouche  (ferocem),  marchc  (mer- 
catum),  marchand  (mercatantem),  marcotte  (mer- 
I gus), § ^;arc/i«mLi  (pergamenum),  in  two  of  the  last 
I four  of  which  we  have  the  a in  English  also,  viz., 
I]  market  and  'parchment.  We  seem  to  beat  them 
considerably  when  an  r follows  the  e,  but,  if  so, 
they  beat  us  still  more  when  there  is  no  r following. 

Thus  a Latin  accented  e (not  followed  by  r)  has 
become  a in  French  in  hanneX  (henna),  cran  (crena), 
courant  (currentem),  rame  (remus),  vendange  (vin- 

Idemia),  viande  (vivenda).  And  an  unaccented 
Latin  e (not  followed  by  r)  has  become  a in  French 
in  amender  (cmendare),*  arracher  (exradicare), 
dauphin  (O.Fr.  dalphin  from  delphinus),  faon 
(fetonem),  glaner  (glenare).  jaZoiia;  (zelosus),  ran^on 
(redemptionem),  satin  (seta),  soulager  (sublevjare),J 
tancer  (tentiare).+  In  three  cases  at  least  they 
have  emulated  our  inconsistency,  for  they  write  e 
and  pronounce  a in  femme,  solennel,  and  evidem- 
ment. 

There  are  also  a few  instances  in  which  e has 
become  a within  the  bounds  of  the  French  language 
itself.  These  are  amande,  andouille,  dimanche, 
langue,  sangle,  sanglier,  and  tanche.  In  Latin, 
indeed,  the  original  vowel  was  i or  y — amygdalum, 
inductilis,  (dies)  dominica,  lingua,  cingulum,  shi- 
gularis,  tinea;  but  this  i first  became  e in  French 
(dimenche,  lengue,  &c.),  and  then  later  on  this  e 
became  a. 

* I have  taken  all,  or  nearly  all,  ray  examples  from 
Brachet’s  Diet.  Elymol.  (see  s.!));."  Amender,”  “Amande"), 
i but  I have  arranged  the  materials  there  found  in  my 
own  way. 

I And  in  many  words,  chiefly  verbs,  compounded  with 
par,  as  parjaire,  parcourir,  paracliever,  parjad  (adj  ), 
parfum,  &c. 

I In  this  word  the  Latin  e has  become  a in  French, 
and  the  Latin  a has  become  A 

§ Brachet  gives  mergus  among  the  words  in  which  the 
e is  unaccented,  yet  I do  not  see  where  else  the  accent 
can  be. 


Brachet  tells  us  {s.v.  “Amender”)  that  this  e 
had  even  in  classical  times  occasionally  become  a 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  he  gives  as  one 
instance  lucarna  for  lucerna,  and  if  this  is  so  the 
French  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  the 
originators  of  the  practice.  But  my  principal 
object  in  writing  this  note  is  to  inquire  whether 
we  have  not  borrowed  our  practice  from  the  French, 
for  I can  find  but  little  trace  of  the  practice  in  the 
Low  German  dialects.*  At  all  events,  it  should 
not  be  called  “ that  singular  habit  of  English,”  as 
Prof.  Skeat  calls  it  in  “ N.  & Q,,”  6^*^  S.  ii.  411, 
for  I have  shown  that  the  English  language  shares 
the  habit  with  others. 

The  French  have  very  frequently  changed  a 
Latin  a into  an  e,  as  in  piere  (pater),  sel  (sal),  &c., 
and  see  note  J,  or  into  ai  (pronounced  similarly 
to  the  e),  as  in  chair  (carnem),  &c.,  and  they  seem 
to  have  recouped  themselves  by  changing  a Latin 
e into  an  a,  just  as  our  poorer  classes  dock  the  h 
off  the  words  that  have  it,  and  then,  feeling  the 
ivant  of  an  li  somewhere,  clap  it  on  to  other  words 
that  should  not  have  it.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Skeat  of  the  pronunciation  of  er  passing  in  Eng- 
lish into  ar,  may  I refer  to  one  in  which  the 
transition  is,  I believe,  not  quite  completed ? At 
least,  I have  several  times  heard  old  women  speak 
of  “sweeping  up  the  herth,”  although  the  word 
hearth  is  usually  pronounced  harth.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  herth  is  general  in 
any  dialects.  The  modern  German  is  herd,  the 
Dutch  haard.  The  verb  starve  may  formerly 
also  have  been  pronounced  sterve,  being  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  the  Dutch  sterven  or 
the  German  sterben,  to  die,  in  which  sense  it  is, 
as  is  well  known,  used  in  Chaucer  and  other  old 
English  writers.  W.  T.  Ltnn. 

Blackheath. 

Norborne  Berkeley,  Baron  De  Botetourt 
(6‘''  S.  iii.  327).— About  a year  ago  I saw  a portrait 
(I  think  an  engraving)  of  this  nobleman  at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  White,  a dealer  in  old  books,  &c.,  in 
Gloucester. 

Since  writing  the  above  I happened  to  take  up 
an  old  book  lying  on  the  table,  and  found  it  to  be 
A Complete  Collection  of  the  Genuine  Papers, 
Letters,  Sc.,  in  the  Case  of  J ohn  Wilkes,  Esq.,  Paris, 
1767,  and  in  it  a letter  from  Wilkes,  dated  Oct.  5, 
1762,  by  which  it  appears  that  Col.  N.  Berkeley  was 
the  second  of  Earl  Talbot  in  a duel  between  the  earl 
and  Wilkes  in  consequence  of  some  reflections  on 
the  earl  in  the  North  Briton.  The  duel  took  place 
at  Bagshot,  two  or  three  hours  before  the  letter  was 

* I observe,  however,  that  in  Prof.  Skeat  s list  the 
mujority  of  the  words  are  of  Teutonic  origin.  Still,  the 
habit  may  have  been  derived  from  the  French. 
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written,  and  it  appears  that  after  firing  at  each  other 
with  horse  pistols,  without  effect,  the  parties  supped 
together  very  amicably.  J.  J.  P. 

See  Ripley  and  Dana’s  Neio  American  Cyclo- 
2ycedia,  s.v.  There  is  also  some  account  of  him  in 
Anderson’s  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  vol.  iii. 
p.  148,  ed.  1856.  He  died  unmarried,  and  the 
barony  passed  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  was 
married  to  the  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Ander- 
son’s marginal  reference  is  to  Campbell’s  Virginia; 
140,  and  Collins’s  Peerage,  i.  241,  ix.  436. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Edward  Marshall,  Prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough (6^''  S.  iii.  304). — Please  allow  me  to 
correct  an  error  in  my  note  on  this  divine.  For 

Castor  ” should  be  read  Castor.  The  register 
extracts  are  from  Castor,  not  from  Maxey,  as 
stated.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  Edward  Marshall  at  any  time  resided  at 
Maxey.  I was  led  into  making  this  blunder  by 
the  carelessness  of  a friend  who  transcribed  the 
register  notes  for  me.  G.  W.  M. 

“ Sarsaparilla”  (6‘'’  S.  iii.  149). — I am  afraid 
Mr.  Birkbeck  Terry  will  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  anything  about  Parillo,  who 
I believe  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
gentleman  who  derives  sarsaparilla  from  his  name. 
The  earliest  instance  I know  of  the  word  is  in 
Byte’s  Dodoens,  1578,  p.  396,  where,  s.v.  “ Rough 
Bindweede,”  he  says,  “The  roote  of  this  plant  is 
the  mrsaparella,  or,  as  some  do  write,  sparta 
parilla."  Tn  Gerarde’s  Herbal,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ceexvi. 
p.  860  (ed.  1633),  we  read  of  bindweed  that  “It 
is  named  in  Greek  cr/uXa^  rpa-^^eta  ...  Of  the 
Castilians  in  Spaine,  as  Lauina  saith,  Zarza 
parilla,  as  though  they  should  say  Piibvs  viticnla, 
or  Bramble  little  vine : Zarza,  as  Matthiolus 
interpreteth  it,  doth  signifie  a vine,  and  Parilla 
a small  or  little  vine.”  In  Minsheu’s  Span.  Diet., 
1623,  are  given  gaip  tparilla,  f.  rough-bindweed” 
(not  “bird-weed”),  and  gargaparilla,  f.  a root  vsed 
among  the  Apothecaries.”  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  the 
Spanish  g%r(a  = a,  bramble,  and  parilla  — a little 
vine.  XiT. 

“ The  root  of  sarsaparilla  was  brought  into  Europe 
from  the  West  Indies  about  the  year  1530.  Monardes* 
says  that,  when  the  Spaniards  first  saw  it,  they  called 
it  qarqa-pnriUa,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
jarfa-pai  ilia  of  Europe  {Smilax  aspera).  The  Spanish 
term  zarzapariUa  (from  zarza,  a bramble,  and  parilla, 
a vine)  signifies  a thorny  vine.” — Pereira,  Elertunls  of 
Materia  Medica,  third  edit.,  8vo.,  London,  1850,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  1153. 

D.  A.  S. 

“ Sarsaparilla  ” in  Spanish  is  spelt  zarzapariUa, 
with  a z,  as  well  as  gargaparilla,  with  a cedilla, 

* Clusii  Exotic,  lib.  x.  cap.  xxii.  p.  317. 


and  derived  from  zarza,  a briar,  and  parilla,  a 
little  vine.  Writing  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Montaigne  mentions  it  as  a medicine  (iii.  215), 
but  the  root,  together  with  its  Spanish  name,  was 
introduced  into  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Lady  Ferrers,  Wife  of  Thomas  Potntz, 
1520  (6^'’  S.  iii.  167). — This  lady  was  Johanna, 
relict  of  Walter  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrers,  as  appears 
from  the  Inq.  p.m.  of  Thomas  Beynam,  taken  at 
Hereford  on  June  12,  15  Henry  VII.  The  jury 
found  that  the  said  Thomas  and  Alice  (Wallewen) 
his  wife  held  inter  alia  the  manor  of  Bykerton  of 
Thomas  Poyntz  and  Johanna  his  wife,  late  wife 
of  Walter  Devereux,  Lord  of  Ferrers,  Knt.,  as  of 
his  castle  and  manor  of  Webley,  by  knight  service. 

I presume  she  was  the  second  wife  of  Lord  Ferrers, 
and  I do  not  know  that  she  is  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  peerages.  Can  any  one  tell  me  whose  daughter 
she  was  1 She  seems  to  have  held  the  manor  of 
Webley  conjointly  with  her  husband.  Did  she 
inherit  it  or  acquire  a joint  right  under  marriage 
settlement  ? 

Since  writing  the  above  I find  that  in  19 
Henry  VI.  Walter  Devereux  had  a grant  in  fee 
of  three  acres  of  meadow  in  Webbelev,  in  co. 
Hereford,  which  had  belonged  to  John  Oldcastle, 
Knt.,  attainted.  John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 

“Clere”  (e^**  S.  iii.  168). — The  sense  of  the 
termination  “ clere  ” as  a royal  residence  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Walcott  in  “N.  & Q.,”  2’”^  S.  i.  400,  from  which 
it  was  taken,  with  an  insufficient  reference  and 
therefore  one  not  capable  of  being  easily  verified, 
by  Is.  Taylor,  Words  and  Places,  p.  486,  ed.  1863. 
A more  likely  conjecture  is  that  of  Mr.  F. 
Edmunds,  Names  of^  Places,  p.  190,  ed.  1872  : — 
“ Clere,  Engl,  clear,  indicating  a cleared  place  in 
a forest.  Examples  ; High-clere  and  Kings-clere, 
both  in  Hants.”  To  which  may  be  added  Burgh- 
clere  in  the  same  county. 

The  word  clear  seems  in  use  now  with  builders  and 
surveyors  in  a similar  sense  to  denote  a free  space, 
as  when  they  say  of  the  surface  that  it  is  ten  feet 
in  the  clear.  As  a question  of  fact,  Kings-clere  is 
stated  to  have  been  a royal  residence  before  the 
Norman  conquest.  Ed.  Marshall. 

H.M.S.  Ajax,  1807  (Cti-  S.  iii.  187).— The  Ajax, 
74  guns,  was  one  of  the  squadron  despatched  to 
Constantinople  in  1807,  but  there  was  no  action 
on  the  14th  of  February  ; on  that  day  the  ship 
unfortunately  took  fire  in  the  cockpit,  the  flames 
spread  rapidly,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  vessel 
blew  up.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  she  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Capt.  Blackwood  and  about  400  officers  and  men 
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were  saTed,  whilst  about  250 — including  Mr. 
Donaldson,  the  master,  Lieuts.  Mitchell  and  Sib- 
thorp,  Capt.  Boyd  of  the  marines,  and  Mr.  Owens 
the  surgeon — perished.  A note  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  (\x-iiy\i.  369),  mentions  Mr.  Potter  as  one 
of  those  lost.  Not  long  previously  the  Nautilus 
sloop  had  been  wrecked  on  a rocky  island,  and 
many  of  the  crew  lost ; the  survivors  were  rescued 
by  the  ill-fated  Ajax,  and  were  on  board  her  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  {European  Magazine,  li.  313). 
Admiral  Duckworth  p.assed  the  Dardanelles  two 
days  subsequently.  Capt.  Blackwood  after  the 
loss  of  his  ship  volunteered  in  the  Royal  George, 
and  obtained  honourable  mention  in  Sir  J.  T. 
Duckworth’s  despatch  of  Feb.  21,  1807. 

Edward  Solly. 

The  Ajax,  74  guns,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Henry 
Blackwood,  formed  part  of  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Duckworth,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  when  at  anchor  off  Cape  Janizary  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  February,  1807,  five  days 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
flames  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  in  ten 
minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given  all  hope  of 
saving  the  ship  was  abandoned.  The  origin  of  the 
fire  was  never  decisively  ascertained.  About  250 
souls  perished  out  of  her  complement  of  633.  A 
full  account  of  the  disaster  will  be  found  in  James’s 
Naval  History.  J.  C, 

A Roman  Inscription  (6'**  S.  iii.  127). — This 
Ventimiglian  memorial  inscription  is  not  in  Dr. 
Mommsen’s  Corgms  Inscr.  Unless  a better  account 
of  it  be  forthcoming,  I suggest  that  it  may  be  read 
as  follows  (with  two  substitutions  of  / for  e) : — 

D.  M.  NO.  JUKIO  TRAKQVILLO  BENEFIC[lARIO]  PRAEF 
[ECTI]  rABRIc[lA]  PECULIARS  MATER  FILIO  PIERTISSIMO 
FEcflT]. 

“Fabricia  Peculiaris,  his  mother,  has  placed  [this 
memorial]  to  her  most  loving  and  dutiful  soiiNu.  Junius, 
a beneficiarius  of  the  prefect.” 

I cannot  say  of  what  “Nu.”  may  be  an  abbreviation. 
“ Beneficiarii,”  soldiers  who  had  received  certain 
privileges  for  good  conduct,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions.  Dr.  Mommsen  enters 
“ Peculiaris  ” among  the  cognomina  in  his  index. 

C.  B.  M, 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  transcription. 
The  0 in  the  third  line  should  be  q,  and  in  the 
fourth  line  e is  twice  incorrectly  given  for  /.  As 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  in- 
scription is  correct,  even  after  the  above  altera- 
tions, I hardly  like  to  offer  an  authoritative  trans- 
lation. The  following  words  are,  however,  plain 
enough;  D(is)  M(anibus).  Junio  Tranquillo  Be- 
nef(iciario)  Pr8ef(ecto)  Fabric(£e?),  Peculiaris  Mater 
Filio  Pientissimo  Fec(it).  The  sense,  then,  appears 
to  be  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Junius  Tran- 
quillus,  privileged  soldier,  ‘ clerk  of  the  works.’ 
Erected,  at  her  own  cost,  by  a mother  to  a most 


affectionate  son.”  I desire,  however,  to  state  most 
emphatically — 1.  That  I can  make  nothing  of  nu 
in  the  second  line  ; 2.  That  I do  not  feel  at  all 
sure  about  fabric  in  the  fourth  line ; 3.  That  I 
have  learnt  from  the  Antiquary  and  Piclcivick  not 
to  be  very  positive  about  inscriptions ; 4.  That  I 
sliall  thankfully  sit  corrected  by  any  brother  corre- 
spondent better  skilled  in  epigraphy  than  I pre- 
tend to  be.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

I beg  leave  to  offer  (for  correction  if  need  be) 
the  following  reading  and  translation  of  the 
epitaph  found  by  Mr.  Stennett  at  Vintimiglia  : — 
l)j.<  nanibus 

xymerio  ivnio  tranqvillo 
BENEE/ci’ariO 
PRAEFech  FABRicensnm 
PECVLIARIS  MATER 
FILIO  PIENTISSIMO 
FECil. 

To  the  Divine  Spirits. 

To  Numerius  Junius  Tranquillus, 
beneficiarius 

of  the  Superintendent  of  Armourers, 
a most  dutiful  Son, 

Peculiaris,  his  Mother, 
made  this. 

I suppose  Peculiaris  and  Tranquillus  to  have 
been  slaves,  and  the  latter,  on  obtaining  his 
freedom,  to  have  received  (as  was  usual  in  such 
cases)  the  prcenomen  and  the  nomen  gentilicium 
of  his  late  master.  John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

“ Deux-ace,”  “ six-cinque,”  &c.  (6‘*'  S.  iii. 
328). — I cannot  name  the  author  of  the  old  distich 
quoted  by  Mr.  Platt,  but  I am  quite  sure  that 
the  meaning  of  it  is  an  epigrammatic  form  of  the 
medimval  view  of  the  “ right  thing  ” in  taxation. 
If  your  readers  will  refer  to  the  Essay  upon  Taxes, 
calculated  for  the  present  Juncture  of  Affairs  in 
England,  published  by  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  in 
1693,  they  will  find  him  quoting  against  the 
middle  classes  of  society  this  ancient  saw,  that, 
in  taxes,  size-cinq  was  to  be  easy,  quatre-trois  to 
be  fully  charged,  and  deuce-ace  to  be  exempted. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  was  an  established  maxim  in 
merry  England  that  the  proper  course  in  taxation 
was  to  charge  money  and  personal  estate  not 
employed  in  trade,  i.  e,  the  accumulations  of  the 
middle  class  (the  quatre-trois),  double  the  charge 
upon  land  and  trade.  Land  (the  size-cinq,  i.  e. 
the  aristocracy),  was  always  to  be  let  oft'  easy. 
Trade  and  the  lower  ranks  (the  deuce-ace)  were  to 
be  quit  for  next  to  nothing.  This  may  have 
been  rough  political  economy,  but  it  was  a good 
illustration  of  the  then  existing  condition  of  the 
home  balance  of  power  amongst  the  three  classes 
into  which  society  was,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be, 
divided.  Fredx.  Hendriks. 

[Is  G.  R.’s  reply  now  necessary  ?] 

Praed  or  Mortimer  Collins  I (6‘*’  S.  iii.  207). 
—The  lines  are  undoubtedly  Mortimer  Collins’s, 
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The  mistake  of  their  being  attributed  to  Praed 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  my  husband 
quoted  them  when  writing  an  article  entitled 
“Praed’s  Country,”  which  appeared  in  Belgravia, 
October,  1870.  This  trick  of  quoting  himself 
when  writing  of  another  poet  was  a frequent  one 
with  my  husband,  and  has  led  to  some  mystifica- 
tion ; and  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  it 
has  given  rise  to  a question  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Blame- 
worthy as  the  action  may  seem,  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  conceit  in  the  writer.  He  was  pro- 
bably actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  led 
Chatterton  to  attribute  his  verses  to  the  monk. 
He  was  struggling  on  as  a journalist,  doing  hack 
work,  whilst  he  knew  he  could  do  something 
better  ; and  when  he  received  the  editorial  order 
to  write  on  any  particular  poet  he  rather  gloried 
in  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  throw  off 
verses  in  exact  imitation  of  that  poet,  and  thus 
deceive  the  public.  But  he  never  took  the  trouble 
to  lay  claim  to  his  verses  when  any  dispute  arose  ; 
he  had  his  little  laugh  to  himself,  and  was  con- 
tented. That  the  lines  in  question  were  no  feeble 
imitation  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  an  able 
critic  declared  them  to  be  the  best  that  Praed  had 
ever  v:ritten.  Prances  Collins. 

llosebank,  Islewortb. 

Numismatic  (6*''  S.  ii.  309). — The  medal  in 
question  bears  the  bust  of  (after  Zoffany),  and 
was  struck  by,  Major-General  Claud  Martin, 
H.E.I.C.S.  (born  at  Lyons,  1735,  died  at  Lucknow, 
1800),  founder  of  the  well-known  Martinibre 
schools  at  Lucknow,  Calcutta,  and  Lyons.  Claud 
blartin  adopted  “Lahore  et  Constantia”  as  his 
motto,  to  signify  how  he  had  attained  to  the 
position  he  held,  when  the  medal  was  struck, 
circa  1790.  This  motto  is  also  the  one  inscribed 
round  the  portrait,  by  Wierix,  of  the  great  Ant- 
werp painter,  Christophorus  Plantinus,  see  the 
engraving  in  La  Maison  Plantin  d A7ivers,  by 
Liion  Degorge,  second  edition  (Gay  & Douce, 
Brussels,  1878).  The  “ Indian  characters  ” alluded 
to  by  your  correspondent  are  the  titles  of  honour 
conferred  upon  General  Martin  by  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi.  The  Lucknow  Martiniere  is  located  in 
Constantia  House,  a quaint  old  building,  in  which 
Martin  lived  and  now  lies  at  rest,  in  the  vault 
under  the  central  dome.  A.  C. 

Lucknow. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca  (6^''  S.  iii.  209,  315). 
— “ N.  & Q.”  ought  not  to  forget  its  own  share  in 
Calderon  literature.  An  interesting  correspon- 
dence appeared  in  3’'^  S.  viii.  (July — December, 
1865),  in  which  Canon  Dalton,  Mr.  D.  P.  Mac- 
Cartht  (the  well-known  author  of  English  versions 
of  some  of  the  Spanish  poet’s  principal  works), 
F.  C.  H.,  and  others  took  part.  It  may  be  useful 
to  note  that  the  whole  of  this  correspondence 
cannot  be  identified  in  the  index  to  the  volume 


in  w’hich  it  is  contained  under  the  head  of  “ Calde- 
ron,” but  must  be  sought  also  under  “ St.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory”  and  “ MacCarthy,  D.  P.”  One  of  the 
references  given  at  p.  193  is  certainly  erroneous, 
for  nothing  whatever  relating  to  Calderon  is  to  be 
found  on  p.  59.  The  true  references  are  Calderon’s 
“Daughter  of  the  Air,”  8,  52,  99,  193;  “St. 
Patrick’s  Purgatory,”  68,  109,  193,  255,  the 
article  at  p.  193  being  common  to  both  subjects,  and 
that  at  p.  255  devoted  solely  to  the  “ Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick.”  Averigoador. 

Superstitions  about  Feathers  (6‘’’  S.  iii.  165, 
339). — Nurses  have  certain  practices,  founded  on 
experience,  and  amongst  them  is  one  which  may 
be  regarded  as  intended  for  the  promotion  of 
speedy  and  comfortable  dying.  It  is  applicable  in 
extreme  cases  only,  for  where  there  is  reasonable 
prospect  of  the  recovery  of  the  patient  it  would 
have  no  effect.  It  consists  in  lowering  the  level 
of  the  patient’s  head,  and  a necessity  for  changing 
the  pillows  is  made  a pretext  for  it.  When  it 
takes  the  form  of  a superstitious  objection  to 
feathers  it  is,  nevertheless,  founded  on  experience. 

Shirley  Hibberd. 

May  I suggest  that  the  nurse  who  substituted 
the  flock  pillow  for  the  feather  one  did  so  from  no 
superstitious  idea,  but  simply  applied  her  pro- 
fessional knowledge?  When  a patient  is  propped 
up  in  bed  by  pillows,  it  will  be  found  that  if  a 
soft  feather  pillow  is  used  for  the  head  it  very 
soon  ceases  to  be  a support,  from  its  softness,  and 
therefore  the  patient  soon  wearies  of  it,  and  finds 
that  a comparatively  hard  flock  pillow  gives  most 
support.  At  any  rate,  this  is  my  own  experience 
in  nursing.  Wm.  H.  Beet. 

Few  superstitions  seem  to  be  more  widely 
spread  than  the  idea  that  a person  cannot  die 
quietly  if  there  are  any  feathers  from  game  birds 
in  the  bed  or  pillows  ; but  pigeons’  feathers  have 
an  equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  reputation.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  a person  struggling  with  death,  one 
more  frequently  hears  the  cause  imputed  to  the 
presence  of  pigeons’  feathers  than  of  any  other 
birds’.  The  Eussian  peasantry  consider  it  sacri- 
legious to  use  them  in  beds,  the  dove  being  an 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  Henderson’s 
Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties. 

E.  McO— . 

Guernsey. 

I well  remember,  some  thirty  years  since,  being 
scolded  for  placing  two  peacocks’  feathers  above  a 
picture,  and  being  told  that  these  feathers  were 
“ unlucky  in  the  house.”  As  the  possession  of 
them  had  cost  me  some  trouble,  I. placed  them  as 
a decoration  in  the  hen-house.  They  certainly 
wrought  no  harm  there  ; the  hens  did  not  dis- 
continue to  lay,  nor  did  the  cock  lie  about  the 
sunrise.  I have,  again,  heard  them  spoken  of  as 
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1“  lucky”  in  the  same  county,  Cambridgeshire. 
The  eggs  of  small  birds  were  also  considered 
“ unlucky  in  the  house.”  W.  E. 

“ Jolly  ” (Q^'^  S.  ii.  226,  330,  522  ; iii.  318).— A 
'reference  to  Stratmann’s  Old  English  Dictionary, 
or  to  my  Etymological  Dictionary,  will  show  that 
] jolly  was  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
'century.  It  occurs  in  the  rhymed  Ilomance  of 
Alexander  (1.  155),  which  cannot  be  much  later 
than  A.D.  1300.  The  point  is  that  the  oldest  spell- 
ing was  iolif,  answering  exactly  to  the  O.F.  jolif 
' whence  it  was  borrowed  ; compare  the  Italian 
\giulivo.  We  are  thus  assured  that  the  English 
word  was  not  derived  directly  from  Scandinavian, 
,as  some  have  rashly  imagined. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

I Cambridge. 

' The  following  is  not  an  earlier  example  than 
some  already  given,  but  it  is  a good  illustration  of 
} what  may  be  termed  the  incongruous  use  of  the 
! word  : — 

“And  then,  in  jolly  brag  of  their  catholic  tyranny, 
they  caused  Cluney,  having  liis  coat  upon  his  arm,  to 
i carry  the  cliild  in  his  shirt  unto  his  father  being  in 
prison,  the  blood  running  down  by  his  heels.” — Foxes 
I Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  viii.  p.  512,  ed.  1839. 
j Edw'ard  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

1 Stone  Altars  (6"^  S.  iii.  186,  255). — A length- 
! ened  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Gumfreston 
Church,  with  an  abiding  interest  in  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  induces  and  warrants  a few  words  from  me 
in  relation  to  X.  B.’s  communication.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  these  : — On  the  restoration  of  the 
j church,  in  1868,  the  old  stone  altar,  with  its  five 
distinctly  marked  though  roughly  chiselled  crosses, 

; was  taken  up  from  the  floor  in  the  chancel,  where 
it  had  formed  the  step  up  into  the  space  within 
the  communion  rails  for  very  many  years  (far 
I beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
I parish),  to  make  way  for  new  tiles  and  a more 
' level  flooring.  The  altar  stone  was  then  set  on  its 
edge  in  a long  arched  recess  in  the  interior  west 
; wall  of  the  tower,  to  be  preserved  as  an  object  of 
I antiquarian  interest.  A new  oak  table  was  sub- 
I stituted  for  the  old  one  of  deal,  which  new  table 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  once  railed  en- 
I closure,  the  rails  being  removed,  and  round  the 
I entire  chancel  forms  were  placed,  which  were 
' occupied  by  those  who  remained  to  join  in  the 
I Communion  Service,  after  the  fashion  of  the  primi- 
; tive  churches.  F.  M.  B. 

I “Legenda  Atjrea”  (6^**  S.  iii.  148,  177,  229, 

\ 312). — I must  apologize  for  having  excited  the 
I curiosity  of  some  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
I under  false  pretences.  I find  that  my  copy  of 
the  Legenda  Aurea  is  dated  1476,  not  1474.  I 
discovered  the  book  in  a cabinet  only  a short  time 
ago,  and  had  not  it  by  me  when  I wrote  my  query. 


I beg  to  thank  E.  E.  for  his  warning,  but  I am 
not  likely  to  place  an  exaggerated  value  on  the 
book  ; my  sole  desire  is  for  information.  I find 
in  the  library  a number  of  curious  old  works  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  different 
languages,  and  respecting  such  works  I am,  I 
fear,  sadly  ignorant.  I hope,  with  leisure,  to 
trouble  “ N.  & Q.”  with  some  queries  as  to  their 
history  and  rarity  while  forming  a catalogue. 

H.  P. 

“Zoedone”  (6‘'*  S.  iii.  89,  238,  278). — The  in- 
ventors of  this  drink  no  doubt  suppose  they  are 
also  the  inventors  of  the  name ; but  they  are  greatly 
mistaken.  It  is  an  old  Greek  word,  (oySov,  and 
they  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  means 
“ beastly.”  Such  is  the  fact,  however,  the  deriva- 
tion being  ^mov,  an  animal,  and  etSos,  likeness. 

John  Mup.RiiT. 

Growling=Slow  : to  Growl=to  Cra-wlI 
(6“'  S.  ii.  164,  259  ; iii.  230). — I perfectly  re- 
member the  name  “ growler  ” for  a four-wheeled 
cab  being  quite  new,  about  1860-62.  It  was  then, 
as  I remember,  generally  understood  that  the  word 
described  the  reverberated  noise  inflicted  on  the 
ears  of  persons  who  travelled  in  that  kind  of 
conveyance.  Is  it  not  rather  absurd  to  seek  in 
Cotgrave  the  origin  of  so  notoriously  modern  a 
slang  term  as  “ growler”?  Julian  Marshall. 

The  drivers  of  the  four-wheelers  at  first  called 
the  hansoms  “ shofuls  ” (a  word  which  has  been 
already  translated  and  of  Hebrew  origin) ; and 
then  the  public  called  the  said  drivers  “growlers,” 
which  appellation  was  transferred  to  the  cabs 
themselves.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Mnemonic  Lines  (6^’'  S.  iii.  86,  298,  334). — 
The  version  of  these  lines  which  I knew  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  when  at  Exeter  College,  was  as 
follows,  and  I think  the  scansion  is  better  than 
any  yet  given  ; — 

“ EOm,  Cor,  | Cor,  Giilat,  ] Eph,  Pliil,  [ Col,  Thess,  | 
Tliesi-alo,  | Tim,  TItn,  | 

Tit,  Phil,  He,  I Jam,  Pet,  | Pet,  John,  | John,  John,  [ 
Jude,  Eeve- I lation”  _ 

E.  A.  D. 

Stratford-on-Avon  : “ Hodie  mihi  cras 

TiBi”  (G”*  S.  ii.  512;  iii.  216).  — In  Booth’s 
Epigrams  (p.  328,  ed.  1865)  there  is  said  to  be 
an  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  “John  Stewart,  at 
Inverness”  : — 

“ Hodie  mihi,  cras  tihi.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.” 

“ To-day  is  mine,  to-morrow  yours  may  be, 

And  so  doth  pass  this  world's  poor  pageantry.” 

Is  not  the  reason  for  placing  a skull  at  the  foot  of 
a crucifix  that  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  Gol- 
gotha where  the  cross  was  erected  ? The  appro- 
priateness of  this  emblem  is  diminished  by  the 
consideration  that  the  name  Golgotha — Calvarium, 
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KpdvLov  TOTTos — IS  duG  to  the  convex  surface  of 
the  ground  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  human 
remains  in  the  locality. 

Edward  II.  Marshall,  M.A. 
Library,  Claremont,  Hastings, 

The  Allen  Family  and  the  MS.  “ Concer- 
TATio  ” (0““  S.  iii.  8,  213). — An  admirable  biblio- 
graphical analysis  of  the  very  celebrated  book 
entitled  Concertatio  Ecclesicc  Catholicce,  Trbves, 
1594,  is  to  be  found  in  The  Popery  Tracts 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  p.  47-50  (Chetham  Soc., 
vol.  xlviii.).  The  first  edition  of  1583,  which  is  in 
the  Bodleian,  is  said  by  Dr.  Cotton  to  have  been 
the  first  book  printed  at  Trbves,  but  Deschamps 
disputes  the  statement.  The  1594  edition,  4to., 
is  in  the  Chetham  Library.  Portions  of  it  are  of 
extreme  value  in  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
Elizabethan  Lancashire.  Could  not  Mr.  Gillow 
be  induced  to  re-edit  it  1 John  E.  Bailey. 
Stretford,  Manchester. 

Obituary  Verses  (6‘’’  S.  i.  34,  84,  225,  287 ; 
ii.  97,  291;  iii.  133). — I believe  I have  now  got 
down  to  the  original  author  of  these  lines.  He 
was  neither  Zachary  Boyd  nor  Dean  Swift. 

“ This  Painting  puts  me  in  mind  of  a piece  I once  saw 
in  a Country  Inn,  where  was  with  the  best  skill  of  the 
workman  represented  King  Pharaoh,  with  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  some  others,  to  explain  which  figures,  was 
added  this  piece  of  Poetry 

Here  Pharaoh  with  his  Goggle  Eyes  does  stare  on 
The  High-Priest  Moses,  with  the  Prophet  Aaron. 

Why,  what  a Rascal 

Was  he  that  would  not  let  the  People  go  to  eat  the 
Phascal.” 

F.  Kirkman’s  The  Wits  ; or.  Sport  upon  Sport,  pt.  ii., 
1672,  preface. 

E.  K. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Elstree  Hall  (6‘''  S.  iii.  186). — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  history  of  this  house,  which  time  has 
destroyed,  not  I,  its  owner.  Chauncy  does  not 
mention  it,  nor,  if  I rightly  remember,  does  Clutter- 
buck.  Mr.  J.  E.  Cussans,  in  the  last  part  of  his 
Eistory  of  Hertfordshire,  jast  published,  tells  us 
all  that  can  be  told  about  a house  which  has  no 
historical  records.  It  is  a Tudor  house  no  doubt, 
but  the  only  relic  of  the  Tudor  time,  beyond  some 
little  of  the  oak  panelling,  are  the  jambs  and 
lintels  of  two  of  the  three  chimney-pieces  to  which 
Mr.  Wallen  refers.  In  the  centre  of  a kind  of 
arabesque  ornamenting  the  lintel  of  the  largest  is 
the  date  1529.  The  third  and  what  upholsterers 
call  the  overmantels  of  the  two  before  mentioned 
are  of  the  next  century,  and  the  figures  on  these 
last  have  nothing  to  do  with  African  fetishes,  but 
are  merely  what  Miss  Yonge  calls  “ the  hideous 
caryatides  of  the  Jacobean  period,”  of  which  there 
are  innumerable  examples  in  England.  There  is 
nothing  else  whatever  of  interest  in  the  house.  In 
the  garden  I found,  half  buried  in  the  earth  and 


much  corroded,  an  old  fire  back,  apparently  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  having  a coat  of  arms  on  it 
with  the  following  quarterings  : — 1 and  4,  A 
chevron  between  three  demi-lions  rampant  ; 2,  A 
fess  vair  between  six  crosses  patonce  ; 3,  A fret 
and  a canton.  Elstree  Hall  belonged  to  theNicolls, 
and  was  devised  in  1747  by  Samuel  Nicoll,  of 
Hillingdon,  co.  Middlesex,  to  his  cousin  John 
Nicoll,  of  Brayton,  co.  York,  who  sold  it  in  1768. 
Afterwards  it  belonged  to  the  Villiers,  and  was 
sold  by  them  to  Dr.  Morris,  Eector  of  Elstree,  at 
whose  death  in  1846  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Henry 
Kobinson,  and  by  him  to  me  in  1874. 

After  careful  examination  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  repair  the  house  efficiently.  Its  street  front 
was  irredeemably  ugly,  made  of  plaster  and  with 
pseudo-Gothic  sham  windows  in  it.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  worth  preserving,  and  there 
was  no  other  course  possible  but  to  pull  it  down. 
This  is  now  being  done,  and  the  chimney-pieces 
and  panelling  have  been  removed  to  this  house. 

Henry  Hucks  Gibbs. 
Aldenham  House,  near  Elstree. 

Henry  Hallywell,  Minister  of  Ifield,  and 
Henry  Hallywell,  Vicar  of  Cowfold  (6“'  S. 
iii.  324). — I find  I have  made  a mistake  in  fixing 
the  death  of  Henry  Hallywell  of  Ifield  in  1665/6. 
He  was  buried  Feb.  14,  1666/7.  Colonel  Chester 
sends  me  an  additional  fact,  viz , that  Henry 
Hallywell  the  younger  had  a son  James,  baptized 
at  Slaugham  Dec.  7,  1681.  H.  Fishwick. 

Books  published  by  Subscription  (5*’^  S.  xii. 
68,  117,  150,  198,  417;  S.  i.  125,  526;  ii.  255; 
iii.  136,  232).— I have  a copy  of  “ Excerpta  qum- 
dam  e Newtoni  Principiis  Fhilosophice  Naturalis, 
cum  Notis  Variorum.  Cantabrigiae,  mdcclxv.,” 
4to.,  with  a list  of  the  subscribers,  numbering 
248,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  eminent  Cam- 
bridge men,  bishops,  professors,  heads  of  colleges, 
fellows,  and  divines,  the  whole  forming  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  list  of  the  men  of  intellect  of  the 
time.  The  copy  of  the  book  in  question  is  in- 
scribed, “ E Libris  RoD  Thorp,  S.T.P.,”  one  of 
the  subscribers.  A.  H. 

Little  Ealing. 

Woman’s  Tongue  (6‘’’  S.  i.  272,  404,  504  ; ii. 
196,  337,  457;  iii.  196).— While  looking  at  a book 
catalogue  from  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Tottenham,  I 
found  an  epitaph  which  is,  perhaps,  in  keeping 
with  the  poetry  already  cited  : — 

“ Epitaphs  and  Epigrams,  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Amus- 
ing, from  Various  Sources,  new  cl.  bds.,  12mo.,  s D. 

‘ On  an  old  Maid. 

Beneath  this  stone,  a lump  of  clay. 

Lies  Arabella  Young. 

Who  on  the  24th  of  May 
Began  to  hold  her  tongue.’  ” 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 
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I William  Pitt  (6*’’  S.  iii.  48,  76,  217).— I 
Ipossess  a lialf-length  portrait  of  Pitt  (in  an  oval), 
1"‘ engraved  by  Richard  Earlom  from  the  original 
Ipicture  by  Gainsborough  Dupont,  1792,  in  the 
(possession  of  Sir  Brook  Watson,  Bart.” 

I William  Kelly,  F.S.A. 

I Leicester. 

1 Bric-a-Brac  (d'h  S.  ii.  228  ; Gih  S.  iii.  216).— 
lLittr6  holds  that  this  word  is  formed  in  imitation 
I of  the  phrase  de  brie  et  de  hroc  = “from  hither 
and  thither,”  which  meant  originally  “ with  brie 
\{i.e.,  snare  to  catch  beasts)  and  with  broe  {i.e., 
bottle  of  a peculiar  shape),”  the  whole  meaning 
what  is  obtained  by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  every 
method,  and  from  all  sorts  of  odd  places.  So 
Littr^,  but  I don’t  suppose  each  part  of  the 
word  is  capable  of  exact  etymological  analysis. 
It  is  probably  one  of  those  reduplicative  words 
like  our  flim-Jlim,  whim  wham.  A.  L.  M. 

“ Head  ” and  “ Type  ” (6"’  S.  iii.  128). — Type, 
“A  canopy  over  a pulpit  sometimes  bore  this 
name”  (Lee’s  Glossary  of  Liturgieal  and  Ecclesias- 
tieal  Terms).  W.  E.  Buckley. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (6^’’  S.  iii. 
329).— 

“ IToman’s  faith  and  woman’s  trust ! 

Write  the  characters  in  dust.” 

Song  of  Vidal  the  Minstrel  in  the  Betrothed,  ch.  xx. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 


anWtfnaneDus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  By  the 
late  Joseph  Payne.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

On  educational  questions  the  opinions  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors  will 
necessarily  command  the  consideration  of  all  engaged  in 
teaching.  But  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  this 
volume  deserve  for  his  essays  a wider  circle  of  readers. 
Mr.  Payne  brought  to  bear  on  his  work  an  enthusiasm 
which  years  seemed  rather  to  invigorate  than  diminish, 
and  he  expresses  the  results  of  his  labours  in  a plain  and 
pleasant  style.  The  subject  of  education  is  one  of  con- 
summate national  importance,  since  the  relative  place  of 
nations  in  the  race  of  commercial  enterprise  will  ulti- 
mately be  determined  by  the  degree  of  instruction  each 
affords  to  its  industrial  classes.  A high  authority  has 
said  that  in  mercantile  affairs  a German  excels  an 
Englishman,  and  this  superiority  is  attributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  German  high  schools.  Yet  England 
has  hitherto  persevered  in  its  beaten  paths,  and  is 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  methods,  but  even  of  the  names 
of  great  continental  teachers.  Mr.  Payne  sets  himself 
on  the  one  hand  to  remove  this  ignorance  by  stimulating 
the  study  of  the  chief  continental  systems,  such  as 
Jacotot's  method ; on  the  other,  by  inculcating  a truer 
conception  of  the  functions  of  a teacher.  He  shows,  in 
fact,  that  education  is  a science  and  an  art,  and  that  the 
principles  of  the  science  give  laws  to  the  processes  of  the 
art.  He  argues  strenuously  against  the  unchartered 
liberty  of  teaching  and  the  fallacy  of  the  inward  impulse 
to  teach,  and  urges  that  it  is  the  manner  rather  than  the 


thing  taught  which  constitutes  the  real  value  of  instruc- 
tion. There  is  so  much_  of  interest  contained  in  the 
volume  that  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  such  success  as  to 
warrant  the  publishers  in  issuing  a second  instalment  of 
Mr.  Payne’s  essay.a. 

The  Popish  Kingdome,  or  Reigne  of  Antichrid.  Written 
in  Latin  Verse  by  Thomas  Naogeorgus,  and  Englyshed 
by  Barnabe  Googe,  1570.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Hone. 
(Satchell  & Co.)  ^ 

A CAPITAL  reprint  of  a work  not  only  curious  and  in- 
teresting in  itself  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  books — there 
being,  so  far  as  is  known,  but  one  perfect  copy  in  existenco 
but  also  valuable  for  the  quaint  descriptions  of  the 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  and  welcome  to  the 
folk-lorist  and  student  of  social  life.  The  work  has 
never  before  been  reprinted  in  full,  but  it  must  be 
familiar  to  many  from  the  free  use  made  of  the  fourth 
book  by  Brands  in  his  Popular  Anligiulies,  and  besides 
by  the  reprint  last  year  of  this  fourth  book  by  Mr. 
Furnivall  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society.  Mr.  Arber’s 
careful  and  exhaustive  introduction  to  bis  reprint  of  the 
Eclogs  and  Sonnetles  in  1871  left  but  little  opportunity 
or  chance  for  Mr.  Hope  to  set  before  us  any  further 
particulars  relating  to  the  poet,  but  what  he  has  dona 
he  has  done  well,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  unearth- 
ing some  events  in  Googe’s  career  which  had  escaped 
even  Mr.  Arber’s  research.  The  work,  which  is  a 
translation  by  Barnabe  Googe  of  a Latin  original  by 
Thomas  Naogeorgus  (that  is,  Thomas  Kirchmeyer),  a 
strong  Lutheran,  appeared  first  in  1570,  and  is  written 
in  seven-syllabled  rhyming  alexandrines,  which  are  far 
from  being  deficient  in  vigour  and  smoothness.  The 
strong  Protestant  prejudices  of  the  author  are  unmis- 
takably shown  in  his  bitter  diatribes  against  the  social 
and  religious  corruptions  of  the  time.  We  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Hope  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
fulfilled  his  task,  which  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned, 
though  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  work 
bound  in  a manner  more  worthy  of  its  value. 

Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
OflSce,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere  in  England. 
Arranged  and  Oatalogued  by  James  Gairdner. — Vol.  V., 
1531-1532.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Mr.  Brewer’s  design  of  including  in  his  calendar  every 
known  source  of  contemporary  information  regarding 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  planned  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
original  editor  did  not  live  to  complete  so  vast  an  under- 
taking. Nine  unwieldy  volumes  of  nearly  a thousand  pages 
each,  and  twenty  years  of  labour  have  only  brought  down 
the  calendar  to  the  end  of  1530,  so  that  the  story  of  the 
chief  events  of  this  reign  has  still  to  be  written.  The 
documents  calendared  in  this  volume  range  over  the 
years  1531-1532,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  dreary 
subject  of  the  divorce.  They  make  it  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  trace  every  move  and  countermove  in  the 
proceedings,  both  at  Rome  and  in  England,  whilst  the 
king  was  straining  every  nerve  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
without  offending  the  public  opinion  of  all  Europe  by 
open  defiance  of  Papal  interdicts  and  excommunication. 
His  final  separation  from  Katherine  took  place  in  July, 
1531,  and  from  that  time  it  was  a public  scandal  that 
Anne  Boleyn  was  the  king’s  constant  companion  in  all 
his  journeys,  and  was  universally  regarded  as  his  mistress. 
She  rode  openly  by  his  side  in  his  progress  to  the  north, 
and  in  several  towns  which  they  passed  through  the 
women  insulted  her  in  the  royal  presence,  and  the  popu- 
lace clamoured  for  the  king  to  take  back  his  wife.  Anne 
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Boleyn’s  Ruilty  relations  witli  tlio  King  were  formally 
denounced  in  more  tlian  one  Papal  bi  ief,  and  the  impu- 
tation was  never  denied.  None  of  her  contemporaries 
doubted  her  guilt,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to 
disbelieve  it  now  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  collected  in 
this  volume.  Mi'.  Gairdner  has  not  attempted  to  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  his  predecessor  as  an  historian, 
and  those  long  historical  introductions  which  were  a 
labour  of  love  to  Mr.  Brewer  will  henceforth  be  dis- 
continued. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  they 
were  foreign  to  the  proper  office  of  a calendarer,  and 
that  their  fulness  could  only  be  justified  by  the  editor’s 
special  qualifications  and  devotion  to  the  subject;  but 
although  it  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  historical  literature 
that  Mr.  Brewer’s  commentary  was  interrupted  at  so 
critical  a period,  his  successor  has  done  his  work  so 
well  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  him  that  we  need 
have  no  misgivings  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
calendar. 

Prize  Translations,  Poems,  and  Parodies.  Eeprinted 

from  the  Journal  of  Education.  (Walker  k Co.) 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  may  fairly  be 
congratulated  upon  having  discovered  an  amusement 
which,  as  he  says,  “is  at  least  as  profitable  as  double 
acrostics.”  He  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best  transla- 
tions of  certain  French  and  German  poems,  and  now 
reprints  a selection  from  the  most  successful  contri- 
butions. Speaking  generally,  those  from  the  German 
are  better  than  those  from  the  French,  probably  from 
the  closer  affinities  between  the  former  language  and 
our  own.  In  none  of  the  versions  here  given  is  the 
peculiar  cachet  of  De  Musset  at  all  caught,  although  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  Miss  Shore’s  “ J’ai  perdu  ma 
force  et  ma  vie  ” is  a creditable  attempt.  Nor  have  any 
of  the  writers  at  all  reproduced  the  lofty  scorn  of  Cor- 
neille in  the  “Ravages  du  Temps”  (here  unaccountably 
shorn  of  two  of  its  stanzas),  or  adv.anced  upon  the  ex- 
cellent paraphrase  of  Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  one  verse  of 
which  has  long  seemed  to  us  to  be  beyond  improvement : 

“In  days  to  come  the  peer  or  clown, 

With  whom  I still  shall  win  renown. 

Will  only  know  that  you  were  fair 
Because  I chanced  to  say  you  were.” 

But  if  high  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  renderings 
of  Corneille  and  De  Musset,  Mr.  Donald  McAlister  has 
produced  a really  excellent  Scotch  copy  of  Beranger’s 
“ Mon  Habit,”  and  (save  and  except  the  absurd  transla- 
tion of  faucille  as  “ scythe  ”)  Mr.  Bourdillon's  “ Wild 
Flower  ” pleasantly  re-echoes  Gustave  Lemoine.  Mrs. 
Stracey’s  version  of  Charles  of  Orleans  is  also  good.  But 
why  does  this  lady,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bourdillon,  entitle  this 
form  “ Triolets  ” (sic)  1 No  modern  critic  would  call  it  a 
“Triolet,”  still  less  “Triolets.”  Strictly  speaking, 
although  there  may  be  some  confusion  in  the  old  Ai  ts  de 
Rhetorique,  Charles  of  Orleans  never  wrote  a triolet ; 
but  he  wrote  a great  many  rondels,  of  which  “ Dieu, 
qu’il  la  fait  bon  regarder”  (we  quote  from  D’Hericault's 
edition)  is  one.  We  must  not  omit  to  say  a word  for  the 
clever  parody  of  “ De  Profundis  ” at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  epigrams,  however,  lack  brevity  and  finish.  On  the 
whole,  we  hope  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
will  give  us  some  more  selections  from  his  “ Parnassus.” 
If  the  present  samples  cannot  be  wholly  commended, 
they  show  abundantly  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  lite- 
I’ary  facility  stirring  which  only  requires  the  stimulus  of 
opportunity. 

The  Sacristy  (New  Series,  No.  1,  for  April,  Hodges), 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  M.A.,  enters  upon  a new  life,  which  we 
trust  may  be  long  enough  to  enable  it  to  throw  much 


light  upon  the  numerous  topics,  antiquarian  and  archieo- 
logical,  with  which  it  proposes  to  deal.  The  illustra- 
tions comprise  subjects  of  architectural  interest,  from 
the  Oratory  at  Birmingham  to  the  conventual  Church  of 
Sion  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  articles  touch 
upon  fairy  superstitions  as  well  as  upon  brasses  and 
purely  architectural  questions.  There  is  a wide  field  of 
usefulness  before  the  revived  Sacristy,  if  it  fulfils  even 
but  a portion  of  the  programme  set  before  us  by  Mr 
Walford. 

An  advanced  copy  of  Our  Times  has  reached  us.  From 
the  list  of  contents  on  the  title-page  it  will  be  seen  to 
how  diverse  a class  of  readers  this  now  monthly  appeals 
for  patronage. 


In  view  of  the  approaching  debates  in  Parliament  on 
the  Irish  Land  question,  we  cannot  do  better  than  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  series  of  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Irish  Land  Committee,  26,  Great  George 
Street,  S.W. 


^ottrc^  tn  Carrc^paiiRcutS. 

Anon. — The  evidence  produced  is  a charter  in  Gale’s 
Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond,  which  runs  thus ; 
“ Ego  Willielmus  cognomento  Bastardus,  Rex  Angliae,” 
&c.  To  Mr.  Freeman  (Norman  Conq%Lest,  ii.  p.  581) 
this  document  appears  “palpably  spurious,”  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  “those  who  accept  it  allow  it  to  be 
unique.”  That  others  gave  William  this  designation  is, 
of  course,  well  known.  Whether  ho  gave  it  to  himself 
must  be  decided  by  individual  students  of  history, 
according  to  the  weight  they  allow  to  the  evidence  offered. 

K.  R. — The  Princess  of  Eboli : Anne  de  Mendoza, 
wife  of  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  favourite  of  Philip  H. 
The  Princess  des  Ursins  : Anne  Marie  de  la  Tremouille; 
“ des  Ursins”  being  the  French  form  of  the  name  of  her 
second  husband,  the  Roman  Prince  Orsini,  who  died  in 
1698. 

F.  M.  R.  (“  How  they  brought  the  good  news  from 
Ghent”).— See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5‘i‘  S.  i.  71,  174,  298,  418;  ii. 
17. 

W.  M.  P. — The  statement  covered  the  latter  portion 
of  the  political  period,  which,  strictly  speaking,  begins 
with  the  flight  of  James  II.  The  architectural  period 
bears  no  party  name,  but  is  called  Jacobean. 

A.  A.  B. — We  have  seen  similar  statements  elsewhere, 
and  believe  the  facts  to  be  reported  correctly,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  existence  of  such  a claim  and  such  an 
association. 

Josephus.— The  date  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  birth  has 
been  definitely  fixed  as  Dec.  21,  1804 ; but  not  so  the 
number  of  the  house  in  the  Adelphi  in  which  the  late 
peer  was  born. 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. — 'fhere  is  much  in  your  sugges- 
tion, but  it  would  be  wasted  on  the  upholders  of  the 
theory  in  question,  and  would  only  involve  us  in  endless 
controversy. 

H.  P.  B.  (“Who  was  Freneau!”).  — See  reply  in 
“ N.  & Q..”  fill-  S.  ii.  217. 

G.  A.  L.  (Philadelphia)  and  others.  — Letters  for- 
warded. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  wo  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  wo  can  make  no  exception. 
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ilotriS. 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 
No.  V. 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham  (address). 

Dear  Sir, — When  I came  down  into  this  coun- 
try, I proposed  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  a few 
days  passed  in  your  company,  but  it  has  happened 
now  as  at  many  former  times  that  I proposed 
enjoyments  which  I cannot  obtain.  I have  a 
hasty  summons  to  London,  and  can  hope  for  little 
more  than  to  pass  a night  with  you  and  Mrs. 
Careless. 

I purpose  to  come  to  you  on  Monday,  and  to  go 
away  next  day,  if  I can  get  a place  in  the  Oxford 
coach.  If  by  this  notice  you  can  secure  a place 
for  Tuesday  to  Oxford,  it  will  be  a favour.  I hope 
we  shall  meet  again  with  more  leisure,  and  revive 
past  images,  and  old  occurrences. 

I am.  Dear  Sir,  Y faithful  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

Lichfield  Dec.  5"',  1772. 

No.  VI. 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham  (address). 

Dear  Sir, — -I  got  hither  last  night,  full  of  your 
kindness  and  that  of  Mrs.  Careless,  and  full  of  the 
praises  of  Banstay  (1),  which  though  I bad  not 


many  days  before  seen  Chatsworth,  keeps,  I think, 
the  upper  place  in  my  imagination.  I return  all 
my  friends  sincere  thanks  for  their  attention  and 
civility. 

Yet  perhaps  I had  not  written  so  soon  had  I 
not  had  another  favour  to  solicite  {sic).  Your  case  of 
the  cancer  and  mercury  has  made  such  impression 
upon  my  friend,  that  we  are  very  impatient  for 
a more  exact  relation  than  I could  give,  and  I 
therefore  entreat,  that  you  will  state  it  very  par- 
ticularly, with  the  patient’s  age,  the  manner  of 
taking  mercury,  the  quantity  taken,  and  all  that 
you  told  or  omitted  to  tell  me.  To  this  request  I 
must  add  another  that  you  will  write  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  affectionate  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Dec.  12. 1772. 


“KNIGHT’S  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,”  1823-4. 

This  periodical,  of  which  only  six  numbers  were 
published,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  several  respects. 
The  writing  in  it  is  of  a very  superior  character, 
probably  too  much  so  for  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  time  ; hence  it  was  “caviare  to  the  multi- 
tude.” The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  it, 
however,  is  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  a 
circle  of  brilliant  young  Etonians  and  Cantabs  to 
plume  the  wings  of  their  genius  for  higher  flights, 
which  some,  alas  ! from  death  and  other  causes, 
failed  to  realize.  It  was  in  these  pages  that 
Macaulay,  Praed,  the  two  Coleridges  (Derwent  and 
Henry  Nelson),  John  Moultrie,  M.  D.  Hill,  Thomas 
de  (^uincey,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  others  first 
developed  their  powers.  The  noble  ballads  of 
“ Moncontour,”  “ Ivry,”  the  “ Cavaliers’  March,” 
and  the  “ Battle  of  Naseby,”  with  a number  of 
essays  subsequently  collected  in  Macaulay’s  Works, 
first  saw  the  light  in  this  magazine.  Many  of  the 
articles  by  other  contributors  are  worthy  of  high 
praise.  The  critiques  are  refined  and  apprecia- 
tive, and  much  of  the  poetry  is  of  a superior 
order. 

There  were  other  causes  besides  want  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  Charles 
Knight,  who  was  the  editor  as  well  as  publisher, 
in  a farewell  notice,  complains  rather  bitterly  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  from  the 
capricious  behaviour  of  his  literary  team.  He 
says  : — 

‘‘  The  magazine  was  established  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  some  young  men  of  great  talents  and  acquire- 
ments  Their  promises  of  support  were  cordial  and 

enthusiastic their  ability  to  realize  those  promises 
was  unquestionable.  The  public  favour  was  largely  be- 
stowed upon  the  undertaking There  were  many  things, 

however,  connected  with  its  management,  which  gave 
the  publisher  pain.  He  had  to  contend,  in  one  or  two^in- 
stanoes,  with  unsettled  opinions,  with  captious  objec- 
tions, but,  above  all,  with  something  like  a heartleis 
indifference  to  the  consequences  of  wanton  neglect.  It 
is  too  often  the  condition  of  genius  that  it  fancies  itself 
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absolved  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  action ; and 
substitutes  irregular  excitements  for  settled  principles. 
The  evils  which  are  thus  alluded  to  have  reached  their 
crisis.” 


And  so  the  magazine  was  abandoned  in  disgust. 

Most  of  the  articles  had  pseudonyms  attached 
to  them,  and  it  is  a matter  of  interest  to  ascertain 
the  real  personages  whom  these  represent.  Mr. 
Knight,  in  his  Passages  of  a Worlcing  Life  during 
Half  a Century  (1864),  has  partially  lifted  the 
veil  of  concealment.  The  list  he  gives  is  as  follows  : 


Tristram  Merton  ... 
Peregrine  Courtenay 
Vyvyan  Joyeuse 
Edmund  Bruce  ... 
Gerard  Montgomery 
Edward  Ilaselfoot 
Davenant  Cecil  ... 
Joseph  Haller 
Hamilton  Murray 
The  Incognito 
William  Payne 
Martin  D.  Heavyside 
Charles  Pendragon 
Paterson  Aymer 


Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 

Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton). 
John  Moultrie. 

William  Sidney  Walker. 
Derwent  Coleridge. 

Henry  Nelson  Coleridge. 
Henry  Malden. 

Thomas  de  Quincey. 

Matthew  Davenport  Hill. 
Charles  Knight 


Other  articles  by  Knight  were  either  anonymous 
or  signed  by  other  names.  Of  the  former  was  the 
essay  on  the  “ Bceotian  Order  of  Architecture,” 
which  so  exasperated  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Soane  that  he  brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
Knight,  which,  however,  failed. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  obtain  information, 
if  possible,  as  to  the  names  of  those  writers  whose 
identity  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  genera- 
tion which  was  in  its  youthful  prime  at  the  period 
referred  to  has  almost  passed  away  ; and  if  longer 
delayed  all  trace  of  them  will  be  lost.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  those  not  resolved,  which  consist 
principally  of  initials  ; Amiot  (Letters  from 
France),  0.  B.  T.,  E.  M.,  O.  M.,  H.  W.,  C., 
A.  F.,  M.  V.,  E.  G.,  L.  W.,  M.  L.,  A.  V., 
D.  G.,  D.  G.  W.,  Lewis  Willoughby.  Macaulay 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  last.  His  articles 
are  always  initialed.  A large  proportion  of  the 
later  articles  is  entirely  anonymous.  If  any  of 
your  readers  can  throw  light  on  this  subject  it  will 
be  an  interesting  matter  for  reference  to  “N.  & Q.” 
in  future  ages.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Have  them. — 

“He  bath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country;  and  his 
ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those  who,  having 
been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,  bonneted, 
without  any  further  deed,  to  have  them  at  all  into  their 
estimation  and  report.” — Cor.,  II.  ii.  31. 

This  passage  is  supposed  to  be  corrupt,  but 
without  sufficient  reason.  Mr.  Wright  explains 
“ to  have  ” as  here  meaning  to  get ; as  when  we 
say,  “ He  wished  to  have  me  in  his  house”;  but 
while  this  is  intelligible  on  the  part  of  another, 


who  may  wish  to  have  guests,  it  does  not  explain 
the  meaning  of  “to  have  them  into  estimation.” 
The  phrase  was  commonly  used  in  the  west  fifty 
years  ago,  and  is  probably  used  still.  It  meant  to 
be  in,  or  more  fully,  to  come  into,  a certain  state. 
If  some  persons  who  had  been  embarrassed  had 
recovered  their  position,  it  would  be  said  of  them, 
“They  han  (have)  themsels  neaw  aw  reet,”  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  “They  han  them 
aw  reet  ”;  or  if  an  inquiry  was  made  of  a wife 
who  had  been  unwell  and  had  recovered,  the 
answer  would  be,  “ Hoo  (she)  has  hersel  neaw  as 
weel  as  ivver.”  It  is  a genuine  Teutonic  idiom. 
The  German  ironical  phrase,  “ Es  hat  sich  wohl,” 
answers  to  our  vulgar  English  “ That  is  a good 
one.”  The  meaning,  I think,  is  that  Coriolanus 
was  not  like  those  “ supple  and  courteous  ” men, 
who  took  off  their  bonnets  to  the  people  in  order 
to  come  into  their  estimation  and  (good)  report, 
but  by  his  deeds  had  deserved  worthily  of  his 
country. 

That’s  off. — 

“ Men.  That ’s  off,  that ’s  off; 

I would  you  rather  had  been  silent.” 

Cor.  II.  ii.  65. 

Mr.  Knight  says  that  this  means,  “ That  is 
nothing  to  the  matter,”  and  Mr.  Wright  agrees 
with  him.  I do  not  know  what  authority  they 
have  for  this  explanation,  but  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  it  was, 
and  is  still,  used  in  the  west  of  England.  It 
refers  to  something  that  has  passed  away,  and 
ought  not  to  be  referred  to  now.  If  a man  were 
reproached  for  some  past  fault,  that  had  been 
condoned  or  put  away,  he  would  say,  “ That ’s  off, 
that ’s  off ; yo  munna  (must  not)  bring  that  agen 
me.”  It  will  be  seen  that  Shakspeare  uses  the 
phrase  in  this  sense.  Brutus  has  alluded  to  the 
contempt  that  Coriolanus  had  formerly  shown  for 
the  people,  and  intimates  that  he  would  be  more 
readily  honoured, — 

“ If  he  remember 
A kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  prized  them  at.” 

Menenius  does  not  deny  the  fault,  but  pleads  that 
it  belonged  to  the  past,  and  ought  not  now  to  be 
recalled.  He  gives  a rebuke,  as  Brutus  calls  it, 
to  a charge  that  seemed  to  him  ill-timed. 

J.  H. 

Belsize  Square. 


Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Detractors.  — This 
subject,  which  you  permitted  me  to  touch  upon  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  March  19,  is  referred  to  in  a leading 
article  in  the  Times  of  April  20,  wherein  the  writer 
says,  “Those  men  of  letters  playing  at  politics 
who  never  could  forgive  Mr.  Disraeli  for  having 
been  a man  of  letters  himself,”  &c.  Hereafter, 
when  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man  comes  to 
be  written,  some  mention  will  be  made  of  the  gnats 
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who  stung  him,  and  it  may  be  well  to  chronicle  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  any  facts  relating  to  them.  In  the 
Saturday  Rtview  for  April  23,  1881,  it  is  re- 
marked, “ Among  the  unwilling  witnesses  of  his 
superiority  are  three  or  four  spiteful  libellers,  who 
devoted  themselves  during  his  lifetime  to  the 
ignoble  task  of  writing  hostile  biographies  of  the 
leader  whom  they  feared  and  hated.”  A fairer 
opposition  was  offered  by  the  late  amiable  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  under  whose 
guidance  the  pages  of  Punch  were  bent  against 
Lord  Beaconsfield  into  an  organ  of  the  Gladstone 
party,  out  of  their  natural  purpose,  an  end  hitherto 
well  performed  while  Punch  was  an  impartial 
satirist  of  both  sides,  hlr.  Carlyle  vented  his 
spleen  by  dubbing  Lord  Beaconsfield  “ our  mira- 
culous premier”;  but  then  Mr.  Carlyle  distributed 
abase  impartially,  and  called  Mr.  Gladstone  “a 
mean  and  corrupt  Ititualist.”  The  Government  pro- 
posal to  erect  a monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  the  Abbey  is  to  be  opposed,  and  the  defence 
urged  for  this  course  is  that  Fox  opposed  a monu- 
ment to  Pitt.  He  did  ; and  Fox  lost  by  such  a 
proposition,  not  Pitt.  To  do  honour  to  a brave 
enemy  is  to  honour  oneself.  Brandes,  in  his  Lord 
Beaconsfield:  a Study,  alludes,  at  p.  373,  to  the 
mrulent  articles  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  in  the  Fortnightly  Pevieiv.” 

: On  the  Continent  probably  no  statesman  would  on 
i a foreign  question  have  found  a divided  country, 
i Lord  Beaconsfield  set  a fine  example  of  patriotism 
in  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  Tories  stood  by 
the  Government  against  the  enemies  of  England. 
Again,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  “ It  was  his  intention  to  sup- 
' port  the  sovereign  and  the  Government  in  all  the 
measures  which  so  grave  and  critical  an  event 
might  demand.”  Before  the  word  “ patriotic  ” 
goes  quite  out  of  date  perhaps  I may  be  permitted 
to  use  it  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield in  every  question  of  foreign  affairs. 

G.  B. 

Upton  Park,  Slough, 

Lord  Beaconsfield. — The  Times  says,  “ The 
death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  calm  and  peaceful, 
the  failure  of  strength  being  gradual.”  A scholarly 
friend  sends  me  the  following  apposite  quotation  : 

“ 19,  Curzon  Street,  April  19, 1881. 

‘ Placidaque  ibi  demum  morte  quievit.’ 

uLneicl,  ix.  445.” 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  has  often  talked  to  me 
about  the  five  o’clock  dinner  in  Welbeck  Street,  to 
which  Col.  Bosvile  gave  a general  invitation  to 
certain  friends,  who  were  always  welcome  if  they 
were  never  late.  The  guests  whom  I have  heard 
Dr.  Scott  specially  name  as  those  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  were  Canning,  Beckford,  Horne 
Tooke,  Lord  Nelson,  Isaac  D’Israeli,  &c.  He  said 
that  Mr.  D’Israeli  had  quite  dissolved  his  connexion 


with  the  Jewish  Church,  and  was  speculative  in 
his  religious  views. 

In  1820  I went  to  school  at  Temple  Grove, 
East  Sheen,  and  slept,  perhaps  for  a year  or 
more,  in  the  same  room  with  a boy  named 
Disraeli.  For  long  afterwards  I thought  it  was 
the  great  statesman,  especially  as  the  opening 
of  Vivian  Grey  seemed  to  describe  the  school  and 
its  belongings.  In  1845,  therefore,  I assumed  that 
it  was  so,  when  I wrote  to  ask  for  his  autograph 
for  my  wife.  He  was  already  soaring  out  of  com- 
mon reach,  and  I received  this  answer  : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I cannot  resist  your  appeal,  tho’  Life  is 
Eo  sliort  that  I have  long  been  obliged  to  decline  answer- 
ing similar  ones.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  Diseaeli. 

“ Grosvenor  Gate,  Mar.  27,  1845.” 

My  schoolfellow  must  have  been  his  brother 
James.  A.  G. 

Sheffield. 


“Hear  the  CnuRcn”:  Dr.  Hook’s  Sermon. 
— On  June  17,  1838,  Dr.  Hook  delivered  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  the  sermon  on  “ Hear  the  Church  ” 
which  has  become  historical,  and  is  thus  referred 
to  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  : — 


“ Sunday,  17  June. — Walked  in  the  Square  [St. 
James’s]  with  the  Bps.  of  London  and  Winchester. 
London  told  us  much  of  Hook’s  sermon  that  morning  at 
Chapel  Royal.  He  went  with  it,  but  thought  it  too 
much  essay.  Heard  afterward  that  the  Queen  was  very 
angry  at  it.” 


The  Bishop  of  Winchester  “ thought  that  there  was 
no  other  mistake  about  it  than  that  of  calling  it  a 
sermon.  In  most  respects  it  is  excellent.”  Wilber- 
force himself  wrote  to  Hook  : — 

“ It  would  be  a very  superfluous  thing  in  me  to 
attempt  to  say  how  clearly,  succinctly,  and  convincingly 
you  have  put  forth  your  argument.  Is  there  any  truth, 
in  the  newspaper  statement  that  you  are  no  more  to 
ofiend  the  ears  of  royalty  with  such  plain  reasoning'!  I 
suppose  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this  should  be 
true.” — Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  pp.  1’24,  126. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  it  was  that 
angered  or  gave  offence  to  royalty  in  this  sermon, 
commended  as  it  was  by  three  divines  so  capable, 
yet  in  many  points  so  divergent,  as  Blomfield, 
Sumner,  and  Wilberforce.  I suppose  it  must  have 
been  its  general  tone  and  its  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  Church  of  tho  State.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  an  objection  made  to  the 
text  on  which  it  was  preached—"  Hear  the 
Church”— as  being  only  part  of  a sentence,  and 
though  implied  in,  yet  not  absolutely  in  its 
authoritative  form  in  the  verse  quoted.  Matt, 
xviii.  17.  Dr  Hook  himself  adds  this  notice  to 


the  printed  sermon  : — 

“ It  will  be  seen  that  the  following  Sermon  was 
intended  for  the  Pulpit,  and  not  for  the  Press:  but 
circumstances  have  occurred  v/hich  seem  to  require  its 
Publication,  and  it  is  therefore  printed  veibatim  et 
literatim." 
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la  the  choice  of  his  text,  however,  Dr.  Hook 
was  not  original.  In  the  year  1796  William 
Jones,  Rector  of  Paston,  in  Northamptonshire 
(better  known  from  his  subsequent  preferment  as 
Jones  of  Nayland),  preached  two  sermons  “ on 
the  text  of  Matt,  xviii.  17,”  which  is  printed 
exactly  as  it  was  by  Dr.  Hook  forty-two  years 
afterwards — “ Hear  the  Church.”  These  two 
sermons  were  printed  separately  in  1796,  and 
are  included  in  the  collected  editions  of  Jones’s 
works.  Though  these  two  great  English  divines 
adopted  the  same  form  of  text,  and  inculcated  the 
same  truths,  their  sermons  are  respectively  in- 
dependent and  original  in  their  method  and  line 
of  argument.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

The  Arms  of  Robert  Hallum,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  still  extant  in  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  Sandwich. — On  the  font  of  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  Sandwich,  is  a shield  bearing  a cross 
engrailed  charged  with  five  ermine  spots,  a 
crescent  (for  ditference)  figuring  in  the  dexter 
chief.  These  ermine  spots  are  wrongly  described 
by  Boys,  in  his  History  of  Sandwich  (p.  166),  as 
five  escallops ; and  he  hazards  the  assumption 
that  the  arms  are  those  of  Thomas  Ellis,  sometime 
Mayor  of  Sandwich,  which  they  most  certainly 
are  not.  The  presentation  to  the  churches  of  St. 
Clement  and  St.  Mary  in  Sandwich  belonged  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  Robert  Hallum,  who  then  held  the  office 
and  was  subsequently  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (from 
1408  to  1417),  presented  John  Chaundeler  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Mary  on  Jan.  23,  1404/5.*  The 
arms  on  the  font  are  undoubtedly  those  of  this 
prelate,  wdio  bore  Sable,  a cross  engrailed  ermine, 
and  in  the  dexter  chief  a crescent  argent  (?  the 
crescent  ermine,  not  argent), — Papworth’s  Ordinary 
of  British  Armorials,  p.  620.  They  were  yet 
remaining  in  the  windows  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  {i.  e.,  Sable,  a cross  en- 
grailed ermine,  and  in  the  dexter  chie<’  a crescent 
of  the  second  for  difference),— British  Museum, 
Additional  MSS.,  No.  5479,  pencil  fo.  123. f It 
is  clear  that  the  bishop  throughout  his  clerical 
career  was  closely  connected  with  Kent,  and  in 
1401,  being  at  the  time  rector  of  Northfieet,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  fraternity  of  Christ  Church,  | 
Canterbury. X His  successor  in  the  bishopric  of 

* Register  of  Abp.  Arundel,  fo.  300’’ : — “23  die  mens. 
Jan.  A. I).  1404,  apud  Lameliitli  dominus  Johannes  Cliaun- 
deler,  capellanus,  admissus  fuit  per  Dominum  ad  Perpet. 
Vicar.  Ecclesie  paroch.  B.  M.  Sandwyc.,  Cant,  dioc.,  per 
mortem  domini  Thome  Rollyng  ultimi  Vicarii  ibidem 
vacant,  ad  presentat.  Mag.  Robert!  Hallum,  Archidia- 
coni  Cant.,”&c.  (Brit.  Mus,,  Additional  MSS.,  No.  6076, 
pencil  fo.  35). 

f One  of  twelve  shields,  above  which  is  written  “ These 
12  following  were  on  the  South  syde  VVyndowe  in  the 
Bodye  of  the  Cburche.” 

J Register  of  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury (Brit.  Mus.,  Arundel  MSS.,  No.  68,  pencil  fo.  57). 


Salisbury,  one  John  Chandeler,  would  seem  to  be 
the  same  person  as  the  above  incumbent  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Sandwich.  James  Greenstreet. 

A Blunder  of  Carlyle’s. — In  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, chap,  viii.,  Carlyle  pictures  Friar  Samson, 
“ froccum  bajulans  in  ulni.s,”  trudging  out  of  East 
Anglia,  “continually  towards  Waltham,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester’s  house  there,  for  his  Majesty 
is  in  that.”  And  a page  later,  “ The  Winchester 
Manor  house  has  fled  bodily,  like  a dream  of  the 
old  night ; not  Dryasdust  himself  can  show  a 
wreck  of  it.... The  hall  is  large,”  &c.  This  hall 
stands  to-day,  all  but  roof  and  window-glass,  for 
the  Waltham  in  question  was  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
in  Hampshire — Samson’s  trudge  being  through 
London,  and  above  twice  as  long  as  Carlyle  fancied. 
The  hall  where  he  cowered  before  Lackland’s 
majesty  (who  seems  to  have  been  generally  the 
guest  of  either  an  abbot  or  bishop)  towers  finely 
opposite  the  little  terminus  of  the  short  railway 
branch  from  Botley,  and  over  all  the  town  beyond ; 
and,  instead  of  Dryasdust,  is  as  green  as  luxuriant 
ivy  can  make  any  seven-century  walls.  We  may 
wish  them  seven  more.  E.  L.  G. 

Lincolnshire  Provincialisms. — I enclose  a 
few  words  I have  picked  up  in  South  Lincolnshire. 
I hope  ere  long  to  have  a large  collection. 

1.  “ A great  mess  of  grapes,”  i.e.  a heavy  crop. 

2.  “ Rooky,”  foggy,  misty,  applied  chiefly  to 
a sea  fog. 

3.  “ Go  thatter  way,”  i.  e.  that  ’ere  way. 

4.  “ Housen,”  for  houses.  My  head  gardener 
never  uses  any  other  word,  but  he  is  a Suffolk 
man. 

5.  “ Lewer,”  for  lever,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  a 
stang  to  move  felled  timber,  &c. 

6.  “ 'Tray,”  a wooden  hurdle. 

7.  “ He ’s  got  a monkey  kicking  about  on  it.” 
Said  of  a man  who  has  a mortgage  on  his  property. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Fisherman  Folk-lore.— Here  is  a bit  of  folk- 
lore from  our  fisher  people  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Scotland  which  may  interest  some  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  It  was  told  me  yesterday  by  our 
doctor,  who  had  just  heard  it  from  a wife  in  the 
village  of  Skatrow,  Kincardineshire. 

A cotter’s  wife  had  a cow  which  unexpectedly 
ceased  to  give  milk.  After  consultation  with  her 
neighbours  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
person  unknown  had  cast  an  evil  spell  upon  it. 
To  counteract  this  spell  she  was  told  she  must  feed 
the  cow  with  straw  from  the  bed  of  a woman  who 
had  given  birth  to  a child,  but  had  not  since  that 
event  been  in  church.  She  accordingly  went  to 
the  village  of  Skatrow,  and  after  many  inquiries 
discovered  such  a woman,  and  made  a bargain  for 
the  contents  of  her  bed.  After  eating  this  straw 
the  cow  at  once  recovered  her  milk,  a perfect  cure 
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■being  effected.  But  most  unfortunately  the  hus- 
band of  the  woman  from  whom  the  straw  was 
obtained,  not  being  warned  of  what  had  happened, 
slept  in  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  abstracted, 
and  he  never  rose  from  it  again  ; the  evil  spell  fell 
on  him,  he  pined  away,  and  died.  The  old  wife 
who  told  this  sad  and  tragical  tale  remarked,  “ If 
only  a cat,  or  any  other  beast,  h.ad  been  put  into 
- the  bed  first,  the  spell  would  have  been  broken” 
(to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  cat  “or  other 
-beast,”  I suppose) ; or  if  his  wife  had  only  thought 
to  warn  him  of  the  danger. 

Herbert  H.  Flower. 

The  Parsonage,  Stonehaven,  N.B. 

An  Easter  Custom. — A Naples  correspondent 
; of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  writes  ; — 

“Among  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  there  yet  pre- 
vail many  primitive  superstitions  and  religious  cere- 
monies which  are  slowly  dying  away,  and  of  which  an 
■ interesting  account  is  given  in  a book  written  by  Signor 
de  Nino,  of  Sulrnona.  In  that  town,  the  ancient  Sulmo, 
one  of  these  ceremonies,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  takes  place  on  Easter  Sunday.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  Grand  Square  is  filled  with  people.  One 
I of  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  is  sumptuously  decorated, 

! and  beneath  is  placed  an  altar.  Out  of  the  principal 
church  issues  a procession  of  the  statues  of  many  saints, 

I -to  the  number  of  more  than  a dozen,  the  last  being  a 
i statue  of  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead.  Borne  on  the 
\ heads  of  the  faithful,  the  statues  are  taken  to  the  altar, 

I where  that  of  Christ  is  placed.  Then  the  rest  begin  to 
I wander  up  and  down  the  square  in  search  of  the  Ma- 
I -donna,  who  has  been  previously  hidden  in  a distant 
corner,  and  is  supposed  not  yet  to  be  aware  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  She  is  covered  by  a long  black  mantle, 
and  holds  a white  pocket-handkerchief  in  one  hand.  At 
last  the  saints  find  her  and  surround  her.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  told  the  joyful  news,  to  doubt,  to  believe,  and 
all  at  once  the  black  mantle  falls  and  the  Madonna 
appears  in  gold-embroidered  garments.  A nosegay  of 
Mowers  has  taken  the  place  of  the  handkerchief,  a 
number  of  little  birds  are  let  loose,  petards  explode,  the 
band  of  music  strikes  up,  the  Madonna  is  rapidly  carried 
towards  the  altar,  the  saints  follow,  the  crowd  closes  in 
to  witness  the  meeting  of  the  mother  and  the  son,  and 
all  is  joy  and  festivity.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

The  Uniforms  of  British  Eegiments. — It 
may  perhaps  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  a book  but  little  known,  a copy 
of  which  was  purchased  a few  years  ago  for  this 
library  of  a member  of  the  Washington  family. 
I am  further  induced  to  give  an  account  of  this 
volume  by  a query  from  Gen.  Eigaud  (“  N.  & Q.,” 
•6*’'  S.  xi.  189).  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  pasted 
a paper  containing  the  following  record  : — 

“ This  work  was  executed  by  order  of  his  Ute  B oyal 
Highness  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  a few  Setts 
given  to  the  most  Illustrious  Military  Characters  in 
Europe,  after  which  the  plates  were  destroyed. 

“ His  R.H.  having  been  pleased  to  give  this  sett  to 
the  late  John  Pine,  who  Engraved  it,  his  Son,  Robb 
Edge  Pine,  has  now  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  his 
Excellency  General  Washington. 

“Philadelphia,  17  Sep.,  1787. 


The  title-page  of  the  book  is  as  follows 

“Description  of  the  Cloathing  of  His  Majesty’s  Bands 
of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  Yeomen  of  the  Guards,  and 
Regiments  of  Foot-guards,  Foot,  Marines  and  Invalids, 
on  the  Establishments  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 
Anno  MDOO.” 

It  contains  eighty-four  uniforms  of  the  respective 
regiments,  with  the  addition  of  some  other  plates 
(all  coloured),  but  the  latter  with  no  names 
attached.  Fifty  copper-plates,  coloured  by  hand, 
show  the  uniforms  of  foot  regiments,  numbered 
1 to  60.  The  highest  number  applied  to  the 
regiments  of  foot  is  No.  52,  Col.  Battercan,  but 
no  plates  show  the  uniforms  of  the  51st  and  52n<i 
regiments.  The  coats  of  all  of  these  uniforms  are 
red  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  Eoyal  Eegi- 
ment  of  Horse  Guards  raised  iu  1661.  This 
regiment  has  blue  coats  with  buff  facings,  blue 
breeches,  and  a scarlet  saddle-cloth.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  as  early  as  1661  there  was  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  with  coats  of  other  colours  than  the 
almost  universal  red.  The  variations  consist  in  the 
difference  of  style  in  cut  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
facings  and  trimmings.  The  book  is  a quarto, 
measuring  on  the  outside  Dg  in.  x 11|  in. 

Geo.  E.  Howell. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.Y. 

A Forgotten  City  Office, — 

“ One  of  the  ‘ things  not  generally  known  is  that,  by 
a charter  granted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  by 
Charles  I.  in  the  14th  year  of  bis  reign,  there  was  created 
an  office  which  was  really  that  of  auctioneer  to  the  City 
and  Southwark.  It  was  called  outroper,  or  common 
crier,  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  officer  being  to  sell 
‘all  household  stuff,  apparel,  leases  of  houses,  jewels, 
goods,  chattels,  and  other  things’  in  open  places,  and  no 
one  else  was  to  execute  that  office.  A table  of  fees  was 
added  to  the  charter  in  a schedule.  Mr.  Norton,  in  his 
‘ Commentaries,’  remarks  that  the  performance  of  this 
duty  of  the  common  crier  in  open  places  detracted  in  no 
small  degree  from  liis  dignity.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be 
noticed  in  the  list  of  his  duties,  as  the  change  of  the 
times  has  produced  improvements  in  public  sales, ‘and 
indeed  the  legality  of  this  exclusive  grant  by  charter  of 
such  an  office  may  be  reasonably  doubtful.’  An  oppor- 
tunity for  contesting  the  point  is  not  at  all  likely  to  arise 
now.  Imagine  Captain  Skey  asserting  bis  claim  to  the 
privilege,  and  the  Auction  Mart  Company,  or  one  of  the 
great  auctioneers,  who  are  a tower  of  strength  in  the 
City,  contesting  it ! ” — City  Press. 

E.  F.  E. 

Milton  and  Chalfont  St.  Giles. — The 
following  paragraph,  from  the  Rock,  seems  to  me 
worth  reprinting  in  “N.  & Q.”  ; — 

“Among  the  various  country  villages  within  a tw-enty- 
five-mile  circle  of  London  that  have  pleasant  and  illus- 
trious associates,  few  exceed  in  point  of  interest  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  between  Slough  and  Beaconsfield,  to  which 
John  Milton  retired  in  order  to  avoid  London  during  the 
Plague,  and  where,  on  a chance  hint  from  his  reader, 
Elv/ood  the  Quaker,  he  began  his  Paradise  Regained. 
But  it  may  not  be  known  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Chalfont  had  a tangible  and  visible 
memorial  of  the  great  poet’s  presence.  ‘ On  a.  glass 
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window  in  tlie  liouse  where  he  resided,’  writes  Mr.  John 
WatUina,  in  his  Characteristic  Anecdotes,  published^  in 
1808,  ‘were  discovered  several  years  ago  the  following 
lines,  evidetitly  the  composition  of  Milton,  though  they 
have  not  obtained  a place  in  his  (published)  woiks : — 

“ Pair  mirror  of  foul  times,  whose  fragile  sheen 
Shall,  as  it  blazeth,  break  ; while  Providence 
(Ay  watching  o’er  llis  saints  with  eye  unseen) 
Spreads  the  red  rod  of  angry  pestilence 
To  sweep  the  wicked  and  their  counsels  hence  ; 

Yea,  all  to  break  the  pride  of  hurtful  kings 
Who  heaven’s  love  reject  for  brutish  sense  ; 

As  erst  He  scourg’d  Jessida’s  sin  of  yore 
For  the  fair  Ilittite,  when  on  seraph’s  wings. 

He  sent  him  war,  or  plague,  or  famine  sore.’” 
This  sonnet,  it  must  be  owned,  has  about  it  the  true 
Miltonian  ring;  but  it  is  a singular  mistake  to  represent 
the  visitation  as  being  sent  to  David  as  a judgment  for 
his  sin  with  respect  to  Bathsheba,  and  not  for  that  of 
numbering  the  people.  Such  a blunder  does  not  look 
like  the  hand  of  Milton,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  certainly  very  minute  and  extensive.” 

Mus  Urbanus. 

A Eotal  Stag-hunt  in  the  Year  1728. — I 
send  particulars  of  one  as  recorded  in  the  Monthly 
Chronicle,  1728,  vol.  i.  p.  180: — 

“ Aug.  17. — Between  Ten  and  Eleven  in  the  Morning, 
their  Majesties,  together  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses,  came 
to  New-Park  by  Richmond,  from  Harapton-Court,  and 
diverted  themselves  with  hunting  a Stag,  which  ran 
from  Eleven  to  One,  when  he  took  to  the  great  Pond, 
and  defended  himself  for  about  half  an  Hour,  when 
being  kill’d,  and  brought  out  by  the  Help  of  a Boat,  the 
Huntsmen  sounded  the  French  Horns : The  Skin  was 
taken  off,  and  the  Carcass  given  to  the  Dogs.  His 
Majesty,  the  Duke,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  hunted  on 
Horseback;  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Amelia 
hunted  in  a Four-wheel  Chaise,  and  the  Princess  Carolina 
in  a Two-wheel’d  Chaise  ; and  the  Princesses  Mary  and 
Louisa  were  in  a Coach.  Several  of  the  Nobility 
attended,  and  among  them  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  clothed 
in  Green,  as  Ranger.  When  the  Diversion  w'as  over, 
their  Mnjestie,’,  the  Duke,  and  the  Princesses,  refreshed 
themselves  on  the  Spot  with  a cold  Collation  (as  did  the 
Nobility  at  some  Distance  of  Time  after),  and  soon  after 
Two  in  the  Afternoon  return’d  for  Hampton-Court.” 

Abhba. 

“ Give  tee  devil  his  due.” — Fifty  years  ago 
an  American  newspaper  gave  the  following  notice 
to  its  subscribers  : — 

“ The  editor,  printer,  publisher,  foreman,  and  oldest 
apprentice  (two  in  all)  are  confined  by  sickness,  and  the 
whole  establishment  is  in  the  care  of  the  devil.” 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Locke  on  Photography. — 

“ The  picture  of  a shadow  is  a positive  thing.” 

Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  viii.  § 5. 

W.  C.  B. 

A Collection  op  Euphemisms. — I am  making 
a collection  of  euphemisms  (1)  for  death,  (2)  for 
the  dead,  and  shall  he  much  obliged  to  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  if  they  will  forward  me  any  references 


they  may  meet  with  bearing  on  either  of  the 
above  subjects.  H.  Delevingne. 

Brandenhurgh  Road,  Turnham  Green. 


©urrtE^. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Anthony  Marshall,  D.D. — This  divine  was 
Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Bottesford,  co.  Leicester, 
from  1662  to  1671.  I have  been  able  to  glean  so 
few  particulars  relating  to  him  and  his  family  that 
I venture  to  ask  for  further  information  in  your 
pages. 

He  was  expelled  during  the  Rebellion,  but  re- 
stored to  his  fellowship  in  1660  ; was  created 
D.D.  per  literas  regias  in  1661  ; and  made  Vice- 
Master  in  1665.  In  his  will,  dated  June  8,  1670, 
he  is  described  as  D.D.  and  Rector  of  Bottesford, 
co.  Leicester.  He  desires  to  be  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Bottesford  ; mentions  his  brother 
Dr.  Robert  Fitch,  Dean  of  York ; gives  20s.  to 
“my  brother  James  his  youngest  son”;  and 
appoints  John  Marshall,  of  Ferrom  Moore  in  the 
parish  of  Felkirke,  co.  York,  sole  executor  and 
residuary  legatee.  He  proved  in  P.0.0.  May  6, 
1679  (King,  60). 

John  Marshall,  of  Ferrom  Moore,  was  the  brother 
of  Anthony.  Administration  of  his  goods  was 
granted  by  the  Exchequer  Court  of  York,  May  17, 
1699,  to  Margaret  his  relict  (Doncaster  Act  Book). 
His  will,  which  I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  was  probably  discovered  subsequently, 
as  administration  of  John  Marshall  of  Felkirk  was 
granted  to  John  Hoyland,  “ Margaret  Marshall  the 
relict  having  died  before  she  proved”  (Pontefract 
Act  Book).  John  Marshall  had  two  children.  (1)  Mar- 
garet, who  married  John  Hoyland,  of  Brierley.  He 
died  Feb.  18,  1732,  aged  sixty-four ; there  is  a brass 
in  Felkirk  Church  to  his  memory  and  that  of  his 
wife.  (2)  Peter  Marshall,  who  had  issue, — 1.  John 
Marshall,  settled  in  London  and  had  a family.  2. 
Peter  Marshall,  left  no  surviving  issue.  3.  Joseph 
Marshall,  married  Ann  Wright,  and  had,  besides  a 
son,  two  daughters,  Ann,  wife  of  John  Silverwood, 
and  Charlotte.  4.  Ann,  married  David  Drury,  of 
Wakefield,  and  left  issue.  5.  Elizabeth,  married 
John  Tyas,  of  Burton,  and  had  a numerous  family. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  John  and  Anthony 
Marshall  were  the  sons  of  Richard  Marshall  of 
Shafton  by  his  first  wife,  but  my  conjecture  rests 
solely  upon  the  two  following  wills,  proved  in  the 
Exchequer  Court  of  York,  which  are  the  only 
evidences  I have  found  relating  to  Marshalls  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  of  Felkirk. 

Richard  Marshall,  of  Shafton,  co.  York,  tanner,, 
dated  April  17, 1666,  mentions  sons-in-law  William 
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Kay,  and  John  Marshall ; Anne,*  “ my  now  wife 
ito  Easter,  “my  daughter,"  501.  at  twenty-one  or 
'marriage  ; daughters  Rebecka  and  Deborah,  botli 
under  age  and  unmarried  ; to  son  Joseph  (under 
age),  500k;  son  John  Marshall,  of  Shafton.  Wife 
I executrix.  She  proved  June  5,  16C6  (registered 
Ivol.  xlviii.  fo.  357). 

I Ann  Marshall,  of  Shafton  in  the  parish  of 
iFelkirke,  co.  York,  widow.  Will  dated  Feb.  10, 

1 1689.  To  Richard,  son  of  John  Marshall,  of 
Shafton,  “my  grandchild,”  a close  called  Toad- 
i holes  in  Adderton  and  Dricklington  ; Susan  Kay, 
“my  grandchild”;  John  Liversedge,  “ my  grand- 
I child”;  Samuel  Liversedge,  “ my  grandchild”; 
i Edward  Johnson  and  Timothy  Johnson,  “my 
i kinsmen”;  Margaret  Johnson,  the  daughter  of 
I Richard  Johnson,  of  Shafton  ; John  hlarshall, 

I Joseph  Marshall,  and  Rebecca  Liversedge,  “ my 
I children”;  John  Marshall,  of  Ferrie  {sic)  Moore, 
j “my  son-in-law,”  and  Elizabeth  Marshall  and  Ann 
I Marshal],  “ my  daughters-in-law  ” ; Rowland  Car- 
I ter,  Elizabeth  Carter,  and  Arabella  Carter,  “my 
I grandchildren.”  My  son  John  Marshall,  of  Shaf- 
I ton,  executor.  Witnesses,  Edward  Johnson,  John 
I Marshall,  Richard  Marshall.  Proved  by  said 
I executor,  March  24,  1690  (registered  vol.  Ixi. 

I fo.  391).  G.  W.  M. 

! French  Partridges. — I have  seen  somewhere, 
but  in  what,  or  what  manner  of,  book  I am  unable 
to  state,  that  French  partridges,  in  some  part  of 
England,  have  displaced  and  driven  away  the 
native  English  partridges.  Now  in  Carlyle’s 
[ French  lievolution  (vol.  i.  bk.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  202, 

! ed.  of  1872)  we  have  the  following  record  : — 

I “ On  the  Cliffs  of  Dover ; over  all  the  Marches  of 
I France,  there  appear,  this  autumn  [that  of  1789],  two 
, signs  on  the  Earth ; emigrant  flights  of  French  Seigneurs ; 
emigrant  winged  flights  of  French  Game.” 

The  game  laws  being  suddenly  abolished,  every 
one,  without  restriction,  went  out  to  shoot  the 
creatures  ; and  it  appears  (from  the  above)  as 
though  some  of  them  flew  across  the  Channel,  like 
the  Seigneurs  themselves.  Are  we  to  connect  that 
I emigration  with  the  displacement  of  British  par- 
I tridges  to  which  I have  referred  ? Some  of  your 
j Kentish  readers  might  be  able  to  tell  me,  and  it 
I would  add  another  interesting  episode  to  that 
i cxhaustless  epic,  the  French  Revolution. 

I Q.  M.  R. 

‘ A CURIOUS  Representation  of  the  “ Last 
I Supper.” — I have  lately  discovered  among  some 
j mural  paintings  on  the  clerestory  of  my  church  (of 
; about  A.D.  1400)  the  above.  In  it  Judas  is 
j represented  as  going  out  of  the  door  (left  of  the 
group)  holding  up  a coin,  apparently,  in  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand.  Can  any  of  your  readers 

* 1631,  Richard  Marshall,  of  parish  of  Felkirk,  had 
licence  to  marry  Ann  Johnson,  of  parish  of  Royston,  at 
Royston  (Paver's  Collections), 


inform  me  if  a similar  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere?  I would  ask  the  same 
question,  too,  respecting  one  of  the  shepherds  in  a 
scene  of  “ the  stable  at  Bethlehem,”  who  is  re- 
presented with  a goitre  on  his  neck,  and  with 
curious  gauntlet-gloves  with  only  one  division  for 
the  fingers.  The  Vicar. 

Friskney,  Boston. 

A “ Treatise  on  the  Propriety  of  The- 
atrical Amusements,”  &c. — 

“ A Treatise  on  the  Propriety  of  Theatrical  Amuse- 
ments in  a Christian  Community.  Shewing  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  English  Stage.  The 
whole  subject  being  treated  in  a manner  entirely  new. 
By  a Late  Theatrical  Amateur.  Madras,  printed  at 
Church  Mission  Press,  1826.”  Pp.  83. 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  book,  published  at 
Madras,  and  having  the  above  title?  He  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  period  of  his  life  a dramatist. 
At  p.  72  of  his  book  he  says  : — 

“ I also  wrote  Plays  which  were  so  loose,  sensual,  and 
devilish  that  had  1 attempted  to  bring  them  before  the 
public  they  would  have  cleared  themselves  no  better  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  than  at  that  of  God.” 

Hartley  Lloyd.— Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  Hartley  Lloyd,  a Devonshire 
poet  ? He  was  the  author  of  Solitary  Hours, 
London,  1834,  printed  by  Banfield,  Ilfracombe, 
Devon.  R.  Inglis. 

Wherwell  Abbey  or  Priory.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  refer  me  to  a short  history  of  Wher- 
well Abbey  or  Priory,  which  is  situated  near 
Andover?  I want  a sketch  of  its  successive 
owners.  Is  the  name  Whewell  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? A genealogical  sketch  of  any 
Whewell  will  oblige.  George  Whewell. 

Regent  Chambers,  Blackburn. 

Capt.  (afterwards  Sir  Tho.)  Usher,  R.N. — 
Where  can  I see  an  account  of  him  ? If  I recollect 
rightly,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  ship  that  took 
Napoleon  I.  to  Elba  or  St.  Helena.  Did  he  leave 
any  family  ; if  so,  what  has  become  of  them  ? 

Eclectic. 

Bishops  impaling  their  Arms  with  those 
OF  their  Sees. — At  what  time  did  it  become 
usual  for  bishops  to  impale  their  arms  with  those 
of  their  sees?  Somewhere  in  Magdalen  College 
is  the  coat  of  the  founder  surrounded  with  the 
Garter.  The  arms  of  the  see  of  Winchester  are  not 
included.  Is  this  usual  or  correct  ? F.  B.  B. 

“ Several.”— Has  not  the  meaning  of  this  word 
become  altered  from  the  usually  accepted  one, 
“ two  or  more,”  to  “ more  than  two  " ? Describing 
two  persons  as  “several”  would  surely  lay  one 
open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  or  even  of  mis- 
representation ; and  it  would  be  perhaps  with 
difficulty  that  a married  couple  could  be  brought 
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to  look  upon  themselves  as  several  people.  What 
elo  your  readers  think  of  this  ? 

Andrew  W.  Tder. 

Bokeniiam. — Ralph  de  Snetterton,  living  in  the 
time  of  William  I.,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
knightly  family  of  Bokenham  ; his  grandson, 
Hugh  de  Snetterton,  or  Bokenham,  being  the  first 
to  assume  the  latter  name.  The  family  of  Boken- 
ham lived  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  are.  not  even  now  totally  extinct.  Was 
Ralph  de  Snetterton  of  Norman  or  of  Saxon  origin  ? 
What  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
place  Bokenham  or  Beckenham  in  Norfolk  ? 

C.  A.  S. 

The  Rev.  Deveredx  Spratt,  who  was  besieged 
in  the  castle  of  Tralee  during  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  1642,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  an 
Algerine  corsair  oft’  Youghal,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  kept  in  captivity  some  years  in 
Algiers,  states  in  his  journal  that  on  his  release  and 
return  to  England  he  went  to  Greenwich  to  stay  with 
his  kinsman  Mr.  Thomas  Spratt,  minister  of  Green- 
wich (who,  I presume,  was  the  father  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester).  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  was  the 
relationship  between  Devereux  Spratt  and  Thomas 
Spratt,  Bishop  of  Rochester]  I shall  feel  much 
obliged  for  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Spero. 

Hereward  le  Wake. — I am  anxious  to  know 
how  it  comes  about  that  Hereward  is  said  to  have 
been  nephew  to  Brand,  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough, 
who  died  a.d.  1069.  His  father  was  Leofric,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  son  of  Leofstane,  and  his  mother  was 
Godiva,  daughter  of  Morcar,  Lord  of  Brune.  Brand, 
the  abbot,  could  not  have  been  brother  to  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  five  brothers  who  were  sons  of  one  Toke. 
Godiva  had  a brother  named  Thorold.  Was  this 
the  same  Thorold  who  succeeded  Brand  as  Abbot 
of  Peterborough  1 J.  Godlton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg. 

[The  point  here  assumed  as  to  Leofric’s  identity  is  the 
very  point  in  dispute  ; see  Pearson’s  Evglancl  dxiring  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages,  1867,  i.  366,  note  4.] 

“Caypot.” — This  is  a kind  of  cut  velvet,  used  as 
a covering  for  cushions  in  old  mansions.  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  ? Caf  sounds  Persian,  as 
in  caftan,  a Persian  dress.  C.  K.  P. 

Newport,  Essex. 

Numismatic. — A medal,  the  size  of  half-a-crown, 
has  been  lately  given  me,  brought  from  Russia  by 
a gentleman  to  whom  it  was  presented  (I  am  told) 
by  one  of  the  imperial  family,  but  which  I am 
unable  to  identify,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  respecting  it.  Ob.:  bust  looking  to 
the  left ; ins.,  “ Et  jam  nunc  votis  assuesce  vocari” 
(“  And  now  already  accustom  yourself  to  be  called 
on  by  vows”)  ; under  the  bust  the  letters  a.  x.  c. 


Rev.:  crowned  shield,  charged  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters  with  a single-headed  spread  eagle, 
in  the  second  and  third  with  a warrior  on  horse- 
back, holding  a drawn  sword  over  his  helmed 
head,  which  is  repeated  on  a shield  of  pretence ; 
ins.,  “ Boze  uroc  nam  krola  naszego.” 

The  inscription  on  the  obverse,  being  a quota- 
tion from  Virgil  in  reference  to  Cmsar,  may  possibly 
have  been  applied ftatteringly  to  the  late  Czar;  but 
this  is  a mere  guess,  as  I have  no  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  inscription  on  the  reverse,  and  am  some- 
what doubtful  even  of  the  language,  the  characters 
beingnot  Russian  but  Roman.  Supposing  the  medal 
to  be  Russian,  I should  also  have  expected  the 
eagle  to  be  represented  as  double  instead  of  single 
headed.  John  J.  A.  Boase. 

7,  Albion  Terrace,  Exmouth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newcomen. — In  the  Monthly 
Chronicle  (1729),  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  this  paragraph 
occurs  : — 

“ About  the  same  time  [Aug.  7,  1729]  died  Mr. 
Thomas  Newcomen,  sole  Inventor  of  that  surprizing 
Machine  for  raising  Water  by  Fire.” 

Where  may  I find  any  particulars  of  him  and 
his  invention  1 Abhba. 

“ Columna  Rostrata.” — Where  is  a book  thus 
entitled,  or  any  description  of  it,  to  be  found? 
It  is  presumably  a history  of  naval  exploits,  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  Campbel’.’s  Lives  of 
the  Admirals;  but  I cannot  find  it  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  and  neither  Lowndes  nor 
Allibone  mentions  it.  R.  M — M. 

Heraldic. — I shall  be  obliged  if  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  can  tell  me  to  what  old  Staffordshire 
family  the  following  arms  belonged  : — Quarterly, 
1 and  4,  a lion  rampant ; 2 and  3,  on  a bend  three 
roundlets ; impaling  quarterly  of  six,  1,  a bend 
engrailed  ; 2,  a cross  between  four  (?)  birds  ; 3,  a 
lion  rampant ; 4,  a cross  engrailed  ; 5,  two  bars, 
in  chief  three  roundlets  ; 6,  a chevron  between 
three  (?)  either  chess  rooks  or  covered  cups.  There 
is  a motto  cut  under  the  shield,  “ Bono  vince 
malvm,”  and  the  date  1584. 

W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

Boccaccio’s  “ Decameron.”  — In  Nichols's 
Literary  Anecdotes  I read  that  Charles  Balguy  of 
Peterborough,  physician,  published  a translation 
of  the  Decameron.  I do  not  find  any  mention  of 
it  in  Lowndes  or  Allibone,  and  I should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  the  statement  in  Nichols  is 
correct.  S.  O.  Addt. 

Sheffield. 

Watson,  H.E.I.C.S.— A tradition  of  a 

large  sum  of  unclaimed  money,  left  by  a person 
named  Watson,  in  the  East  India  Company’s  ser- 
vice, has  been  in  vain  tested  for  nearly  eighty  years 
by  various  members  of  the  family.  An  advertise- 
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menfc  for  heirs  was  said  to  have  been  seen  at  the 
Jerusalem  Cofl’ee-house  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

A Kelative. 

“ Not  swimt,  but  ndddly.” — A lady  tells 
me  her  sister  once  heard  in  Sussex  a person  say, 
“ She  wasn’t  swimy,  but  nuddly,”  but  did  not  care 
to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  it.  Swimy  I find  in 
Halliwell=giddy  in  the  head  ; whilst  smme,  which 
he  calls  A.-S.,*  is  explained  “ a swoon.”  So  far  so 
good,  but  what  is  nuddly  ? I find  it  nowhere. 
Halliwell  gives  to  nuddle=to  stoop  in  walking, 
and  in  Atkinson’s  Cleveland  Glossary  it  is  given= 
to  huddle  up.  From  the  connexion,  however',  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  nuddly  means  something  akin  to, 
but  less  than,  giddy  or  faint.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Bright  and  Coolidge  Families. — I am  very 
anxious  to  procure  information  .about  the  ancestry 
of  Henry  Bright  and  John  Coolidge,  both  of  whom 
settled  in  Watertown,  New  England,  about  1630. 
The  former  was  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  and  the  latter  of  Cotting- 
ham,  Cambridgeshire.  The  name  Coolidge  also 
appears  in  the  forms  Coalyng  and  Colynge.  I 
shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  references  or  facts 
about  the  parentage,  &c.,  of  these  families,  from 
which  I am  descended  on  the  father’s  side.  An- 
swers may  be  sent  to  me  direct. 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Hitherto  hath  thy  companionship  been  my  mercy.” 
The  above  is  on  a monumental  tablet  in  Ham  Church, 
Surrey.  W.  H.  M. 

“ Musica  somnum  conciliat  dormire  volentibus ; mentes 
occupationibus  defatigatas  recreat;  maerores  afflictis 
dissipat ; auget  voluptates  in  laetitiam  intentis ; utpote 
non  minus  sit  digna  quae  epulis  adsit,  quam  qui  ad 
mensam  consistunt.”  Will  some  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
oblige  me  and  others  with  a reference  to  the  above 
quotation?  H.  T.  E. 

“ Oh,  Sire  ! Let  your  eyes  express  more  mildness.  Do 
not  show  the  conquered  people,  who  are  looking  up  to 
you  entreatingly,  the  iron  brow  of  the  Olympian  thun- 
derer ; mercy  is  one  of  the  best  attributes  of  a ruler,  and 
it  is  by  gentleness,  not  severity,  that  the  world  is  to  be 
conquered.”  From  what  novel  or  biography  is  the  above 

Sassage  taken  ? The  speech  is  addressed  to  the  great 
apoleon.  I am  anxious  to  identify  it,  in  order  to  assign 
the  concluding  lines  a place  among  my  collection  of 
“golden  words.”  E.  Walfokp,  M.A. 


BRISSEL  COCK : TURKEY. 

(ew*  S.  ill.  22,  193.) 

No  doubt  brissel  in  some  form  of  spelling  “is  the 
old  Scotch  for  broil,”  us  Mr.  Jonas  observes  ; but 

* Swima  in  A.-S.  is  rendered  by  Bosworth  “ a swim- 
ming [in  the  head],  dizziness,  stupor.” 


I would  ask  him  what  is  the  bearing  of  his  ob- 
servation on  the  two  passages  in  question.  One 
of  them,  James  VI.’s  letter  to  Dundas,  has  been 
already  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (6“  S.  ii.  203),  and 
therefore  I need  _ not  repeat  it.  The  other,  in 
Lindsay’s  Chronicles,  to  which  I had  already 
adverted,  runs  as  follows  in  Dalyell’s  version 
(p.  345): — 

“ The  Earl  of  Atboll maid  great  and  gorgeous 

provisioun with  flesbis,  beiff  and  mutton,  lamb,  veill, 

and  vennison,  goose,  gryse,  capon,  cunning,  cran,  swan, 
pairtrick,  plever,  duik,  drake,  brissel,  cock,  and  paunies, 
black-cock,  and  muir-foull,  capercaillies ” 

The  “ brissel,  cock,”  of  this  version  should 
doubtless  be,  as  in  the  older  edition  cj^uoted  by 
Jamieson,  “ brissel- cock”;  but  in  either  case,  as 
in  that  of  the  king’s  letter,  I fail  to  see  the  sense 
if  brissel  here  means  broil,  according  to  Mr. 
Jonas’s  suggestion.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
“ fowlis  ” or  “ cock  ” were  alone  of  all  the  “pro- 
visioun ” to  be  supplied  ready  cooked,  and,  more- 
over, cooked  in  a particular  manner?  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  reference  to  Pen- 
nant’s Tour  can  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  “ Brazil  cock  ” of  Jamieson, 
I find  I was  wrong  when  I said  (ante,  p.  23)  that 
“ evidence  is  wanting  that  such  a name  ever 
existed.”  In  a Latin  description  of  Angus  by 
Robert  Edward,  published  in  1678,  occurs,  as  I 
learn  through  the  kindness  of  two  northern  corre- 
spondents, the  following  passage,  “Angusia  avibus 
cicuratis  est  referta,  magnatibusque  gallince  bra- 
siliame,  pavones,  anseres,  anates,  columbariaque 
non  desunt,”  which  in  the  English  version  (Dundee, 
1793)  is  rendered  thus:  “Angus  is  well  stored 
with  tame  fowl  and  the  larger  kinds  of  birds,  as 
hens  of  Brazil,  peacocks,  geese,  and  ducks.  Pigeon- 
houses  are  frequent.”  This  translation  is  of  course 
wrong,  and  should  run,  “ Angus  is  well  stored 
with  tame  birds,  and  the  great  people  possess  ‘ hens 
of  Brazil,’  ” &c.,  but  that  by  the  way.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  brissel  cock  or  hen  of  1529 
became  corrupted,  when  its  meaning  was  lost,  into 
Brazil  cock  or  hen.  The  corruption,  however,  was 
not  so  great  as  might  appear,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  etymology  of  Brazil  as  usually  given,  for 
which  I refer  my  readers  to  Ducange  (Brasia  and 
Brezellum)  or  Dr.  E.  G.  Latham’s  Dictionary,  is 
correct. 

More  than  this,  my  friend  Mr.  Hooper  has 
called  my  attention  to  a passage  in  Piso  (De  Indice 
utriusque  lie  Naturali,  &c.,  Amstelodami,  1658, 
p.  92),  which  from  the  curious  resemblance  of 
language  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  memory 
of  the  describer  of  Angus.  Piso  is  speaking  of 
what  we  now  know  as  the  guinea-fowl : — 

“ Meleagria  sive  Gallina  Numidica  silvestria,  Con- 
gensibua  Queteh  dicta.  Aliquas  ex  continenti  Africa 
circa  Sierra  Lyona;  aliqua  ex  insulis  Africa  vicinia 
adferuntur,  parum  ab  bac  icone  [a  figure  quite  recog- 
nizable] abludentea  : utraque  ob  fertilem  proventum  in 
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Brasilia  acleo  multiplicatre,  iit  ab  omnibus  opulentioribus 
eas  cicurari  & saginari  videas.” 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
“ gallinm  brasilianm  ” of  Angus  in  1678  were 
guinea-fowls. 

Furthermore,  ]\Ir.  Hooper  has  kindly  referred 
me  to  Gerardo’s  Herbale  of  1597  (pp.  122,  123), 
wherein,  speaking  of  the  fritillary  {Fritillaria 
MeUagris),  he  says,  “In  English  we  may  call  it 
Turkie  hen,  or  Ginny  hen  flower”;  but  he  also 
quotes  Lyte’s  Nievvs  Uerball  of  1578,  which  is  a 
translation  from  the  Hutcli  of  Dodoens.  Here  we 
have  Lyte  saying  (p.  214)  of  the  same  plant  that  it 

"is  called  of  the  Grekea  and  Latinos,  Flos  Meleagris  and 
3fc!eafiris  flos,  as  a dilference  from  a kinde  of  birde 
called  also  Melearjris,  whose  feathers  be  speckled  lyke 
vnto  these  flowers,  but  not  with  Violet  speckes,  but  with 
white  & blacke  spots,  Ijke  to  the  feathers  of  the 
Turkie  or  Ginny  hen,  which  is  called  3Ieleagris  auh: 
some  do  also  cal  this  flower  Ffitillaria.” 

Here  we  have  further  and  most  satisfactory  corro- 
boration of  the  opinion  I before  advanced  as  to 
the  name  Turkey  hen  having  been  at  first  con- 
ferred on  the  guinea-fowl. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Wing’s  remark,  I would 
observe  that  if  he  had  looked  to  the  passage  in 
Kennett’s  (not  Kennet’s)  Parochial  Antiquities 
(ed.  1695,  p.  287),  he  would  have  seen  that  it 
afforded  no  warrant  for  the  supposed  explanation 
given  in  the  glossary,  rvhich  explanation,  it  appears, 
was  afterwards  rightly  cancelled  by  the  author. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Et  omnibus  computatis  & rite  allocatis  tenetur 
Johannes  Willard  domui  in  xviii*.  iv't  & remanet  in 
granavio  v.  quarteria  & dimidium  fruinenti.  iv.  boves, 
vi.  mutihmes,  & sex  afiicanae  ffeminse,  ii.  pullani, 
ficmini,  viii.  boves,  xi.  vaccse,  i.  bovett.  max.  iv.  bovi- 
culas  fern.  v.  vituli,  lx.  casei.” 

It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  what  the  “ sex 
africanse  fiemince  ” were,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  birds  of 
any  sort,  and  the  date  of  the  document  (1277) 
renders  it  absolutely  impossible  that  they  could 
have  been  turkeys.  Alfred  Newton. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

[Colonel  Chester  prints  both  “White  Kennet”  and 
“ White  Kennett  ” as  the  signatures  respectively  affixed 
to  different  documents,  officially  attested  by  the  then 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  in  the  Registers  of 
that  parish,  Ilarl.  Soc.,  1880.] 

Bishop  Kennett  was  not  alone  in  translating 
“ Africana”  a turkey,  for  I find  in  Withal’s  Latin 
Dictionary,  last  edition,  1634,  “ Africa  Gallina 
is  taken  for  a Cocke  of  Turkie.”  In  the  following 
passage,  by  “pubble  hen”  I think  Drant  alluded 
to  the  turkey  and  not  to  the  guinea-hen,  whatever 
Horace  might  mean  : — 

“ Nathelesse,  I can  not  thee  persuade, 
but  yf  they  both  be  dreste. 

The  Peacncke,  and  the  pnlhle  hen, 
the  Pecocke  tastetU  best. 


Begyled  wyth  apparences  : 

because  her  costly  sayle 
Is  rare  : and  that  a circled  pryde 
she  beareth  in  her  tayle. 

As  though  that  were  materiall : 

her  feathers  dost  thou  eate 
So  gaye  to  tbee  1 or  is  she  ells, 
in  brothe  the  better  meate  ? 

The  fleshe  of  both  is  much  alike  ; 

thou  loues  the  pecocke  tho, 

Because  of  gallant  gawyshe  plumes  : 
well,  lette  it  then  be  so.” 

Brant’s  Horace,  1567,  0 ii,  verso. 

Turkeys  might  easily  be  described  as  “ pubble 
hens”  from  the  gobbling  noise  they  make  ; and 
I have  always  understood  that  they  are  called  now 
by  a very  similar  name  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
viz.,  “ bubbley -jocks.”  R.  R. 

Booton,  Lincolnshire. 

Surely  Bp.  Kennet  is  wrong  in  stating  that 
Jfra  in  Latin  signifies  a bird.  In  the  Epodes  of 
Horace  the  word  occurs  as  an  adjective  to  avis,  a 
bird  : — 

“ Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum 
Non  attagen  lonicus.” 

And  I always  understood  that  the  “ African  bird  ’’ 
meant  a turkey.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 


The  Office  of  CnuRcnwARDEN  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (6^'’  S.  iii.  207). — 1.  The  church- 
wardens were  bound  to  repair  the  church  and  keep 
the  ornaments  thereof.  The  repair  of  the  church 
in  very  early  times  was  the  duty  of  the  rector ; 
but,  by  custom,  the  parishioners  became  liable  to 
repair  the  nave  (Lyndwood,  Provinciale,  p.  53,  n.). 
With  respect  to  the  ornaments,  it  was  enacted  in 
the  synod  held  at  Exeter  under  Bishop  Peter 
Quivill  (1287),  cap.  12,  that  these  should  be  com- 
mitted to  safe  custody,  but  not  to  that  of  laymen 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  laymen  had  the  custody  of  the  orna- 
ments ; for  we  find  in  the  Year  Books  of  about 
1459  an  action  being  brought  by  “ ii  gardeins 
d’esglise  ” for  the  recovery  of  a book  belonging  to 
the  church.  And  Mr.  Justice  Moile  then  observes, 
“ The  parishioners  are  bound  by  law  of  holy 
Church  to  find  it  mass  book,  chalice,  vestments, 
&c.;  these  they  are  obliged  to  furnish,  and  when 
they  are  purchased  the  property  remains  for  ever 
in  the  parish,  and  the  parishioners  are  to  keep 
them”  (Y.  B,,  37  Hen.  VI.,  p.  30). 

2.  In  the  election  of  churchwardens  by  the 
vestry  there  are  traces  of  great  antiquity.  The 
modern  vestry  is  only  a survival  of  the  old  town- 
ship gejiibt,  as  Prof.  Stubbs  has  remarked,  and 
the  principle  of  electing  representatives  is  a very 
marked  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system.  This 
statement  is  illustrated  by  some  cases  (cited  by 
Prideaux,  Chxirchw.,  p.  23)  in  the  north,  of  Eng- 
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iind,  where  large  parishes  are  divided  into  town- 
hips  or  tithings,  and  where  by  ancient  custom 
uany  churchwardens  are  chosen;  but  each  of 
hem,  though  elected  by  a particular  district, 
■epreseuts  the  whole  parish.  And  further,  by 
virtue  of  immemorial  custom,  in  most  of  the  old 
xarishes  of  London  both  of  them  are  chosen  by 
he  parishioners.  The  representatives  of  the  parish 
"'or  ecclesiastical  purposes  were  not  invariably  two 
n number,  as  is  proved  by  a terrier  of  the  parish 
jf  St.  Dominick,  in  Cornwall,  dated  March  10, 
1630,  which  has  the  following  note ; — 

“ Moreover  every  coate  house  is  to  pay  iiij"'  pence 
every  yeere  for  the  repairing  of  the  cliurch. 

“ The  seates  of  the  church  are  to  be  directed  and 
placed  by  theight  men  according  to  the  Ancient  Cus-. 
tome. 

“ The  eightmen  of  the  said  parishe  are  to  be  chosen 
fower  ty  the  p<^''san  and  fower  ly  the  p^'-^'ishioners  by  the 
Ancient  Custome.” 


In  Duloe  there  were  “ the  eyghtmen  and  the  war- 
den,” and  in  another  parish  as  many  as  twelve  men. 

3.  The  earliest  mention  of  churchwardens  that 
I can  find  is  in  some  wills  in  Bishop  Stafford’s 
register  at  Exeter,  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  1411  one  John  Prestcote  bequeaths  '*  custodi- 
bus  instauri  ecclesise  de  Culmptok  ” two  oxen, 
two  cows,  twenty  sheep,  &c.,  to  see  his  obit  kept. 
Again,  in  1416,  John  Gorys,  Eector  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Exeter,  by  his  will,  dated  March  31,  be- 
queaths the  reversion  of  a lease  to  the  cudodes  of 
1 his  church.  In  the  oldest  of  the  registers  of  the 
Consistorial  Court  at  Exeter  a suit  is  recorded  in 
I the  3"ear  1515  (April  26)  as  having  been  brought 
I by  liichard  Chapman  and  John  Seller,  “ custodes 
sive  iconomi  instauri  ecclesice  de  Brigruell,”  against 
one  Simon  Legh,  who  had  abstracted  some  goods 
of  the  said  instauri  (?  furniture,  equipment). 

Horace  E.  Burch. 

Exeter. 


The  following  references  are  made  to  the  duties 
of  churchwardens  in  ante-Eeformation  times  in 
ancient  documents  in  the  town  chest  of  Walsall. 

1.  In  a code  of  laws  for  “the  goode  rule  and 
governauuce  of  the  Boroughe,”  drawn  up  in  1440 
by  the  “ maior  and  his  bredren,”  or  the  XXIIII., 
as  they  called  themselves,  under  the  head 
“ Ordynanc®  ft'or  the  Churche,”  one  regulation 
reads  as  follows  : — 

“X  Vlll.  Also  it  is  ordeyned,  that  the  Churchewardens, 
both  of  the  body  of  the  Churche,  of  our  Ladye,  Saynt 
Clement,  Saynt  Kateryn,  and  Saynt  Nicholas,  with  alle 
other  members,  shall  com  to  theyr  accomptes,  uppon 
Saynt  Kateryn’s-day,  before  the  Mayor  and  v or  vi  of 
his  brethren,  by  the  said  Mayer  to  be  appoynted,  and 
before  such  other  of  the  brethren  as  will  be  there;  and 
if  they  or  eny  of  them  be  not  at  the  said  day,  redy  to 
made  theyr  accomptes,  then  they  that  so  be  in  defaute, 
to  forfeit  vis.  viiid  to  be  leuyed  as  is  before  said,  and  to 
be  put  to  the  Burges-Boxe.” 

The  code  also  provides  that  when  any  chantry 
Jails  void  the  masters  of  the  “ gylde  ” or  wardens  are 


to  apprise  the  patrons  thereof,  that  they  may  ap- 
point to  the  said  chantry  “ suche  Priste  or  Pristes 
as  be  able  in  conyng  of  pryksonge.” 

2.  Another  document  has  a heading  to  the 
following  effect ; “ An  Account  to  the  day  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  1462,  of  Eichard  Flecchar  and 
Thomas  Curtis,  Wardens  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  for  the  Eebuilding  of  the  said  Church.” 

3.  A decree  issued  by  John  Arundel,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  in  1496,  after  ordering  “the  Maior  and 
his  bredren”  to  “ kepe  ther  drynkynges  iiii  tymes 
in  the  yere,”  directs  that  “the  Wardens  shall 
cause  the  Priste  to  geve  mouyeyon  bothe  in  the 
Churche  of  Walsall,  and  in  the  chapell  of  Blox- 
wyche,  iv  dayes  before  every  drynkynge.” 

From  the  above  we  may  gather  that  church- 
wardens in  Walsall  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  church  ; to  see  that 
the  patrons  of  chantries  were  duly  advised  of  the 
removal  of  priests  in  charge,  that  the  vacancies 
might  be  filled  up  ; and  to  cause  notices  from  the 
bishop,  and  presumably  from  others  in  authority, 
to  be  duly  given  out  in  church — in  fact,  to  perform 
very  similar  duties  to  those  of  churchwardens  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Eespecting  the  method 
of  their  election  documents  and  tradition  appear 
to  be  alike  silent.  W.  C.  Owen. 

Walsall. 

Blunt  and  Phillimore  {Booh  of  Church  Law, 
1876),  citing  Ayliffe’s  Parergon,  lay  down  the  doc- 
trine that  “ the  office  of  churchwarden,  as  guardian 
of  the  goods  of  the  church,  dates  from  the  later 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  repairs  of  the  nave,  and  of  furnishing 
the  utensils  for  divine  service,  finally  settled  on 
the  parishioners.”  Nomad. 

I quote  the  following  from  the  Eeliquice  Hear- 
niance  (iii.  75),  entered  under  date  of  July  23, 
1731 

“ Yesterday  Mr.  Richard  Peers,  vicar  of  Faringdon  in 
Berks,  called  upon  me,  and  gave  me  the  following  note  : 
‘At  Great  Faringdon,  Berks,  in  an  old  churchwardens 
book  of  accounts,  bearing  date  1518,  there  is  the_  form 
(as  we  suppose)  of  then  admitting  Churchwardens  in  the 
following  words,  vizt.:— Cherchye  wardenys  thys  shall 
be  your  charge  to  be  true  to  God  and  to  the  cherche  for 
love  nor  favor  off  no  man  wythein  thys  paroche  to  wthold 
any  ryght  to  the  cherche  but  to  reserve  the  dettys  to 
hyt  belongytho  or  ellys  to  goo  to  the  devell.’  ” 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Londinensis  will  find  some  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  duties  and  antiquity  of 
churchwardens  in  Dean  Hook’s  Church  Dict'ionaty 
or  in  Burn’s  Ecclesiastical  Laio,  verb.  “ Church- 
warden.” E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

“Parson”:  “Person”  (6‘'*  S.  ii.  281,  411, 
497;  iii.  37).— In  Mr.  Picton’s  note  on  “ person” 
he  seems  not  to  recognize  the  very  common  use  of 
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the  word  in  the  time  of  Wiclif,  from  whose  New 
Testament  he  quotes  2 Cor.  i.  11,  as  “probably 
the  earliest  instance  of  person  in  the  sense  of  in- 
dividual.” Prof.  Skeat  had  already  quoted  an 
earlier  instance.  Wiclif  very  frecjuently  uses 
2)crson,  and  in  all  its  modern  meanings,  as  I will 
show.  His  use  of  persona  and  person,  in  his 
Latin  and  English  writings,  shows  how  strong  was 
the  Latin  influence  on  the  English  of  educated 
men  ; an  influence  sometimes  under-estimated, 
I think.  First,  person,  as  a dignitary,  see  Select 
English  Worhs,  i.  39,  59,  Jairus  is  called  a 
“prince”  and  a “persone”;  S.  E.  TF.,  ii.  73,  “it 
helpith  moche  here  for  to  knowe  a greet  persone 
in  ii.  74,  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable  is  “ a 
greet  persone  then  as  parson,  see  S.  E.  W.,  i.  87; 
iii.  417,  and  foil.  jMssim.  This  usage  I do  not 
remember  in  the  Trialcgus,  but  it  is  common  in 
documents  of  the  time.  Secondly,  person,  as  an  in- 
dividual, see  S.  E.  IF.,  i.  27,  30,  44,  60,  106  (this 
last  “fond  thes  three  persones,  Marie  and  Joseph 
and  the  yong  child”):  ii.  29,  75,  110  (“whanne 
o persone  is  pursued  ”),  140  (Mary  Magdalene 
knew  “that  this  persone  was  Jesus”);  iii.  62. 
So  Early  English  Text  Soc.,  Wiclif,  pp.  21,  297, 
309.  Cf.  Trialogus,  371,  415,  419  (“persona 
prmdestinata  ; in  personis  secularibus.”  Again, 
in  such  phrases  as  “ a persone  ” of  the  Trinity, 
S.  E.  W.,  i.  78,  95  (the  chirche  is  o persone  with 
him),  236,  318  ; ii.  96 ; cf.  Trialogus,  57-9. 
And  “ his  own  person,”  see  S.  E.  W.,  i.  45  (“  he 
gave  his  owne  persone”);  i.  79  (“men  shulden... 
use  comoun  speche  in  ther  owne  persone  ; and  jif 
thei  speken  in  Christis  persone”);  ii.  124;  iii. 
56  (“in  persone  of  the  Chirche ”).  So  E.E.T.S., 
p.  439  ; cf.  Trialogus,  pp.  308,  369.  Again,  in 
the  phrase  “accepting  persons”;  see  S.  E.  W., 
i.  46  (“  accepciouns  of  persones”),  i.  307  (“accep- 
tith  noo  persones”),  ii.  75;  cf.  New  Test.  Mat- 
thew xxii.  16,  “person  of  men  ” with  the  Vulgate 
and  Auth.  Version  ; so  Luke  xx.  21  and  Gal.  ii.  6, 
with  Vulgate,  while  in  Mark  xii.  14,  where  Auth. 
Version  has  “ person,”  Wiclif  has  “face”  with 
Vulgate  “faciem”;  so  2 Cor.  i.  11,  quoted  by  Mr. 
PiCTON,  “ persones  ” is  from  the  Vulgate.  The  word 
was  in  such  common  use  that  its  derivatives  often 
occur;  “ personale,” /S.  E.  W.,  i.  33;  “ personel,” 
i.  78;  ii.  64;  “personel  accepcioun,”  ii.  74;  “ per- 
sonale,”  iii.  456;  cf.  “personates  injurias,”  Trial. 
p.  428;  so  “ Joon  is  not  Hely  personal!... but  he 
is  Hely  figurali,”  S.  E.  W.,  ii.  6;  and  “hadde  al 
his  beyng  of  the  Godhede,  as  his  ‘personalte’  was 
of  his  Fadir,”  S.  E.  W.,  ii.  64.  The  use  of  person 
or  parson  as  ecpiivalent  to  “ rector  ” is  already  seen 
in  the  distinction  between  the  person,  or  curate,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  vicar,  or  mere  substitute, 
on  the  other.  Thus,  “ to  bringe  in  vikeris  in  per- 
souns  stede...jif  this  viker  mighte  serve  ynow, 
what  nede  were  it  of  siche  a persoun”;  “ Cristis 
chirche  is  disseyved  hi  suppliyng  of  vikeris  and 


thes  persouns  ben  absent  the  while,”  E.E.T.S. 
Wiclif,  p.  453.  In  comparing  passages  of  the 
English  works  with  the  Trialogus  it  is  seen  that 
Wiclif  avoids  the  use  of  “persona”  to  mean  a 
“ parson,”  and  uses  rector  or  sacerdos.  Thus  “ sacer- 
dotes  curati,”  p.  410;  “licet  rectoribus,”  “rectori 
et  proclato,”  “curati,”  p.  419;  but  “persones... 
curates,”  “ from  hym  that  is  calde  the  persone,” 
S.  E.  W.,  iii.  176.  0.  W.  Tancock. 

An  Old  Tenure  (6^^'  S.  i.  416). — Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  painted  a picture  representing  the 
ceremony  observed  on  the  visit  of  George  III.  to 
Langley  in  1789.  I have  a proof  engraving  of  the 
picture  by  Angus.  The  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  in  August^ 
1789:— 

“ The  pencil  of  young  Lawrence  is  now  employed  in 
painting  the  Ceremonial  observed  to  the  Sovereign  by 
Sir  Charles  Mills  on  his  approach  to  Lyndhurst.  This 
subject  Jlr.  Lawrence  cannot  fail  to  treat  with  elegance 
and  historic  effect. 

“ The  greyhounds  presented  to  the  King  on  the  above 
occasion,  were  ordered  by  his  Majesty  to  be  returned, 
with  their  beautiful  trappings  : — It  is  thought, however, 
that  the  dogs  slipped  collar,  as  the  next  morning  the 
gold  couplets  and  appendages  were  found  on  Mad.  Schwel- 
lenberg’s  dressing  table.” 

There  is  the  suggestion  of  a scandal  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  above  paragraph  which  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  fathom. 

William  Eayner. 

133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Netting  Hill. 

The  Nonjuring  Clergy  (6‘’’  S.  iii.  236). — It 
is  asked.  What  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  last 
known  Nonjuring  Presbyter  ? The  Eev.  Donald 
Mackintosh  was  born  in  1743,  near  Killiecrankie, 
Perthshire,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  on  Nov.  22, 
1808.  In  his  will  he  described  himself  “ a priest 
of  the  Old  Scots  Episcopal  Church,  and  last  of 
the  Non-jurant  Clergy  in  Scotland.”  In  1785  he 
published  a Collection  of  Gaelic  Proverbs;  in  1819 
a second  edition  appeared.  They  are  incorporated 
in  Nicholson’s  Gaelic  Proverbs,  issued  in  1881. 
He  had  occasion  to  make  long  journeys  to  visit 
the  scattered  members  of  his  communion,  and  was 
thus  well  known  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld  still  benefit  by  a 
library  which  he  bequeathed  to  them,  and  which 
is  called  by  his  name.  As  the  Scot  is  more  re- 
markable for  obstinacy  than  his  brother-in-law  the 
Englishman,  it  is  likely  that  Donald  Mackintosh 
outlived  the  other  Nonjurants  not  only  in  Scot- 
land but  also  in  South  Britain. 

Thomas  Stratton. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Marshall  is  not  quite  accurate  in 
saying  that  “Bishop  Gordon  is  said  to  have  brought 
their  episcopate  to  a close  in  1779.”  There  was 
an  irregular  ofi'shoot  claiming  consecration  origi- 
nally from  the  Scotch  bishops,  but  immediately 
through  Deacon.  Of  these,  Cartwright  formally 
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renounced  his  schism,  and  was  received  into 
communion  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rowland  at 
Shrewsbury,  c.  1799,  and  Boothe  died  in  Ireland 
in  1805.  Bishop  Gordon  was,  however,  the  last 
bishop  of  the  regular  Nonjurors.  See  J.  H. 
Blunt’s  Dictionary  of  Historical  and  Doctrinal 
Theology,  p.  515-10.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

A Chatilfs  I.  Ring  (O'**  S.  iii.  348). — If 
“Temple  Churchyard”  means  the  churchyard  of 
the  Temple,  London,  I am  able  to  say  that  no 
person  of  the  surname  of  Francis  was  ever  buried 
there ; or,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  entry  of  such 
burial  in  the  Temple  register,  which  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  kept.  J.  L.  C. 

Rev.  Edmond  Brookes,  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  (6*”  S.  iii.  228). — Edmund  Brooke,  of 
Harwood,  gentleman,  was  living  in  1614,  when  he 
was  a juror  at  the  Inquisition  post  mortem  of 
Alexander  Leaver,  of  Bolton,  gent,,  who  died 
in  January  that  year.  Early  in  the  year  1642 
Edmunde  Brooke,  or  Brookes  (for  he  writes  his 
name  both  ways),  was  ministering  as  curate  in 
Bury,  Tottington,  and  Radcliffe,  Lancashire  ; but 
I do  not  meet  with  him  any  more  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood after  that  date.  I was  looking  at  his 
name  lately  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
connexion  between  him  and  one  William  Brooke, 
called  “Parson  of  hlanchester,”  living  in  1663 
(the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Chadwick,  daughter  of 
Jordan  Chadwick,  of  Healey  Hall,  near  Rochdale), 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Brooke  or  Brookes,  of  Oriel  College,  Head  Master 
of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  1727-49. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Aristotle  (G^**  S.  iii.  186). — The  lines  to  which 
Lord  Sherbrooke  referred  are  a fragment  from  the 
Margites  of  Homer,  and  occur  in  Aristotle’s  Eth. 
Nicom.,  vi.  7 : — 


The  “ Oxford  Magazine  ” (6''“  S.  iii.  329). — 
A complete  set  of  the  Oxford  Magazine  is  difficult 
to  obtain  ; often  some  of  the  plates  are  missing 
when  the  letter-press  is  complete.  The  first  six 
volumes  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with,  but 
a set  should  contain  twelve  (see  the  Heher  Sale 
Catalogue,  part  viii.  p.  72).  The  first  nine 
volumes  were  issued  half  yearly,  each  containing 
six  monthly  parts,  dating  from  July,  1768,  to 
December,  1772.  The  last  three  volumes  were 
annual,  1773  to  1775.  The  magazine  had  no 
special  connexion  with  Oxford,  except  that  it  was 
written  by  “ a Society  of  Gentlemen,  members  of' 
the  University  of  Oxford.”  It  was  published  in 
London,  and  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
average  of  other  imitations  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  The  engravings  are  spirited,  but  often 
coarsely  satirical.  No  student  of  Oxford  history 
need  take  much  account  of  it.  The  following 
publications  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
above,  the  year  given  being  that  of  the  first  issue  : — » 

The  Oxford  Entertaining  Miscellany,  or  Weekly  Maga-. 
zine,  1824. 

The  Oxford  Quarterly  Magazine,  1825. 

The  Oxford  University  Magazine,  18.34. 

The  Oxford  Magazine,  1845. 

The  Oxford  Protestant  Magazine,  1847. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,  1856. 

The  Oxford  Critic  and  University  Magazine,  1857. 

The  Oxford  Parochial  Magazine,  1860,  continued  asi 
the  Oxford  Magazine  and  Church  Advocate. 

The  Oxford  University  Magazine  and  Review,  1869. 

'The  Oxford  High  School  Magazine,  1879. 

Fama. 

Oxford. 

Macaulay’s  “Sortes  ViRGiLiANiE”  (6*^  S.  iii, 
328). — “Malcolm  Macgregor,  jun.,”  evidently 
refers  to  “ Malcolm  Macgregor,”  the  assumed 
name  of  the  author— said  to  be  Mason — of  An. 
Heroic  Egnstle  to  Sir  IF.  Chambers  and  other 
verses.  0. 


Tov  S’  ovT  dp  (TKaTvrijpa  6eo\  Oecrav  ovt  dporypa 
out’  ctAAws  T6  croifov. 

A quotation  of  the  same  lines  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  {Strom.,  tom,  i.  p.  287)  completes  the 
couplet  by 

rracrrjs  8’  ypaprave 

which  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  also  thinking  of ; 
unless,  perhaps,  he  was  recollecting  the  other  line 
from  the  same  poem  which  occurs  in  Plato 
{Alcib.,  ii.  § 16)  : — 

vroAA’  ryTrtcrraTO  ipya  ko.kws  S’  lyrricTTaTO  Travra. 
Ph.  Buttmann  has  the  following  observation  in 
his  note  on  this  passage  (Plat.,  Dial.  iv.  p.  195, 
Beroh,  1830) 

“ Certum  itaque  est  fuisse  illis  temporibua  Homericura, 
hoc  est  ex  antiquisaimis  epicse  poesis  temporibus  pro- 
pagatum,  carmen  ludicri  et  satiric!  argumenti,  quo  homo 
fatuus  et  stultus  Margites  nomine  risui  propositus  erat.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Miss  L.  M.  Budgen:  “Acheta  Domestica”^ 
(G^**  S.  iii.  329). — The  authoress  of  this  and  the 
other  charming  books  mentioned  by  Mr.  Page 
became  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  the 
publisher.  Mr.  Lovell,  of  5,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  can  doubtless  give  your  corre- 
spondent all  the  information  he  wants. 

T.  C.  A. 

“ Cheese  it  ” (6‘''  S.  iii.  188).— My  impression, 
is  that  this  is  a comparatively  recent  importation 
into  schoolboy  slang.  In  one  of  the  largest  schools 
here  (if  not  the  largest),  chiefly  attended  by  boys 
of  the  lower  middle  class,  it  was  not  in  common 
use  in  the  year  1870.  The  method  of  warning 
then  in  vogue  was  by  calling  out  either  “ nix  ” 
(perhaps  “ nicks  ” is  the  correct  orthography),  or 
“ hek.”  The  expression  seems  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  “ stop  it  ” or  “ cut  it  short,”  and  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  readiness  and  clean- 
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ness  with  which  cheese  may  be  cut  with  the  kuife. 
'There  are  many  curious  words  in  use  amongst 
schoolboys — such,  for  example,  as  the  verb  “bar- 
ley " and  “ barley  me  ’’—the  origin  of  which  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  discover.  T.  W,  E. 

Liverpool. 

Although  we  have  no  old  foundation  schools  in 
the  United  States,  “ cheese  it  ” is  in  most  common 
use  by  our  boys  at  the  public  schools  in  New 
York.  It  serves  as  a word  of  caution  at  times, 
but  its  more  exact  signification  is  “ to  cut  and 
run,”  as  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a school- 
master or  a policeman.  All  the  newsboys,  loafers, 
and  rowdies  in  New  York  use  “ cheese  it,”  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  the  worst  kind  of  slang. 

B.  E. 

New  York. 

I have  often  heard  this  expression  used  by  the 
gamins  of  Cambridge  in  the  sense  of  “ drop 
that  ! ” P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Thk  Horseshoe  as  an  old  Landmark  (6‘''  S. 
ii.  223). — Calchou  is  mistaken  in  naming  Preston 
as  a town  which  has  the  horseshoe  within  its 
boundaries  as  an  old  landmark.  Our  county 
town  (Lancaster),  in  the  centre  of  the  road  where 
four  streets  meet,  has  a horseshoe  fixed,  but  I do 
not  know  what  history,  if  any,  or  tradition  there 
is  attached  thereto.  Among  the  few  ancient  local 
landmarks  in  this  town  there  is  in  the  market 
place  the  stone  in  which  in  old  times  the  ring 
was  affixed  which  tethered  the  bulls  when  it  was 
a customary  amusement  to  have  a public  bull-bait. 

Wm.  Dobson. 

Preston. 

Fenton  Hall,  Staffordshire  (6**'  S.  iii.  248). 
— Cf.  Milton’s  L’ Allegro,  II.  57,  58: — 

“Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 

Handel,  in  his  setting  of  L’ Allegro,  has  : — 

“ Let  me  wander  not  unseen. 

By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green.” 

And  this  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  lines  given 
by  Miss  Cole.  A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Iload,  Kilburn. 

“ Intensative  ” (6*’»  S.  iii.  186). — In  Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary  the  word  occurs,  “ that  makes 
intense,  adding  force,  intensifying  (Halliwell).” 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Webster  has  this  word  in  his  Dictionary  (1878), 
with  the  meaning  “adding  intensity,  inten- 
sifying,” but  he  gives  no  examples  of  its  use. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  uses  the  phrase  “ an 
antensative  attributive”  in  a letter  to  the  Athenaeum 
for  December  18,  1880,  p.  815. 

J.  E.  Thorne. 


Imperfect  Books  (6^’’  S.  iii.  6). — Every  biblio- 
phile knows  the  misery  of  finding  that  a treasure 
picked  up  on  a bookstall  is  imperfect ; it  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  warn  book  collectors  of  a 
common  fraud  of  second-hand  booksellers.  It  is 
to  make  an  odd  volume  appear  a complete  work 
by  very  carefully  erasing  from  the  title-page 
“Vol.  I.”  or  whatever  may  distinguish  it  as  a 
separate  volume.  I now  always  carefully  look  for 
erasures  of  this  kind.  James  Hooper. 

N INETEENTH  CeNTURT  CRITICISM  OF  “ LtCIDAS” 
(G^**  S.  iii.  285,  329). — The  very  passage  referred 
to  by  C AND  F is  the  subject  of  an  ebullient  and 
eloquent  criticism  by  Euskin  in  Sesame  and  Lilies, 
pp.  23-32.  James  Hooper. 

Denmark  Hill. 

CiCERo  ON  THE  Greeks  (6^’’  S.  ui.  108,  275). — 
In  the  Oration  pro  Flacco,  from  which  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  selected  a very  telling  passage,  Cicero 
was  defending  Flaccus  on  a charge  of  extortion, 
which  was  supported  by  Asiatic  (jreek  witnesses, 
whose  credibility,  therefore,  the  advocate  was 
labouring  to  impugn.  In  the  same  speech,  arguing 
for  his  client,  he  extols  the  character  of  other 
Greeks  : — 

“ Athenienses  — Lacediemonii  — multi  ex  Achaia, 
Boeotia,  Thessalia — hisce  utitur  laudatoribus  Flaccus, 
his  innocentim  testibua,  ut  Graecorum  cupiditati 
Graecorum  auxilio  resistamus.” — C.  xxvi. 

Perhaps  a less  questionable  source  of  his  opinion 
about  the  Greeks  may  be  his  letters  to  his  brother 
Quintus.  We  find  him  there  writing  : — 

“ Atque  etiam  e Graecis  ipeis  diligenter  cavendae  sunt 
quaedam  familiaritates,  praeter  hominum  perpaucorum, 
si  qui  sunt  vetere  Graecia  digni.  Sic  vero  fallaces  sunt 
permulti,  et  leves,  et  diuturna  servitute  ad  nimiam 
assentationem  eruditi.” — I.  i.  5. 

Again,  he  writes  of  the  Greek,  “ Ingenia  ad  fallen- 
dum  parata,”  and  “ pertaBSum  est  levitatis,  assen- 
tationis,  animorum  non  officiis,  sed  temporibus 
servientium”  (I.  ii.  2).  But  here  again  they  are 
Asiatic  Greeks  of  whom  he  is  warning  his  brother. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  bo  able  to 
consult  and  report  the  verdict  of  “P.  0.  van  der 
Chys  ” in  his 

“ Responsio  ad  qusestionem  ab  ord.  philosophorum  in 
Academia  Gandavensi  propositam : Quffiritur  ut  ex 
operibus  Ciceronis  non  tantum  omnia  ilia  loca  deinceps 
seligantur,  quibus  ipse  quascunque  tandem  ob  causae 
aut  seque  aut  inique  de  Graecis  judicasse  censendus  sit, 
verum  etiam  ut  ilia  judicii  sive  aequitas  sive  iniquitas 
argumentorum  rationibus  probetur.”  Gandavi,  1828, 
4to.  pp.  76. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

“Paupud  khaur”  (6^’’  S.  iii.  186,  275) 
would  be  more  correctly  written  pdprd-Jchar,  or 
pdpar-khar,  a compound  word  in  Hindustani, 
signifying  the  ashes  of  the  plantain  tree  (Musa 
'paradisiaca),  which  are  used  instead  of  salt  for 
seasoning  the  cakes  called  pdpar,  Fdpar-lchar  is 
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translated  “pellitory  root”  by  W.  Gilchrist. 
Pdpar,  or  papar,  is  a thin,  crisp  cake  made  of  any 
grain  of  the  pea  kind.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly, 

Lily’s  Latin  Grammar  (6®  S.  ii.  441,  461 ; 
iii.  194). — Mr.  Lupton,  in  his  notices  of  this 
book  at  the  first  two  references,  has  no  mention 
of  the  account  in  Fuller’s  Church  History  (six- 
teenth century,  bk.  v.  pp.  167-8).  It  appears 
from  this  that  there  are  historical  associations 
connected  with  some  of  the  Latin  examples.  An 
examination  may,  perhaps,  point  out  more  than 
he  enumerates.  Fuller  has  : — 

“ Many  are  the  editions  of  this  Grammar,  the  first  set 
forth  anno  1513  (when  Pauls  School  was  founded),  as 
appears  by  that  instance,  ‘Meruit  sub  rege  in  Gallia,’ 
relating  to  Maximilian,  the  German  Eraperour,  who 
then  at  the  siege  of  Therovenne  in  Flanders  fought 
under  the  banner  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  taking  an 
hundred  crowns  a day  for  his  pay.  Another  edition 
anno  1520,  when  ‘ Audito  rege  Doroberniam  proficisci,’ 
refers  to  the  Kings  speedy  journey  into  Canterbury, 
there  to  give  entertainment  to  Charles  the  fifth 
Bmperour,  lately  landed  at  Dover 

“He  submitted  his  Syntaxis  to  the  judgment  of 
Erasmus  himself,  so  that  it  was  afterwards  printed 
among  bis  Works.  Indeed,  ‘ Quse  genus’ was  done  by 
Thomas  Robinson,  and  the  Accidens  (as  some  will  have 
it)  by  other  authors,  after  Lily  was  dead,  and  Prince 
Edward  born,  of  and  for  whom  it  was  said,  ‘ Edvardus 
is  my  proper  name.’  ” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Surrey  Proverbs  (G^''  S.  iii.  246,  276). — Many 
mistakes  are  made  by  those  who  are  too  intent 
upon  recording  peculiarities  of  dialect.  Such  a 
mistake  lias,  I think,  been  made  by  A.  J.  M.  A 
proverb  by  no  means  confined  to  Surrey  describes 
a thing  utterly  unimportant  as  “ a mere  chip  in 
porridge,  neither  good  nor  harm.”  “ Chicken 
porridge,”  if  there  were  such  a thing,  would  be  by 
no  means  contemptible.  Jatdee. 

The  Bonython  Flagon  : Bonython  of 
Bonython,  in  Cornwall  (6‘^  S.  i.  294,  346  ; ii. 
108,  138,  157,  236  ; iii.  295,  334).— A letter  is 
already  on  its  way  to  Australia  enclosing  one  from 
Mr.  Baker,  giving  all  the  information  required  by 
Mr.  Bonython.  I have  not  seen  the  article  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  February,  1868,  but 
should  much  like  to  know  who  wrote  it. 

Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

“ To  MAKE  A LEG  ” (6^*“  S.  iii.  149,  337). — The 
answers  of  your  various  correspondents,  though 
given  for  the  most  part  as  showing  that  “ to  make 
a leg”  meant  “ to  bow  the  head,”  appear  to  me  to 
confirm  my  view,  which  I fear  was  not  explicitly 
enough  expressed.  Fashions  change.  More  lately 
the  “ bow  ” is  the  principal  mark  of  courtesy,  the 
scrape  of  the  foot  merely  an  accessory  ; but  my 
contention  is  that  in  olden  days  the  scrape,  or 


rather  genuflection,  was  the  marked  and  principal 
sign  of  respect  or  homage,  the  “ bow  of  the  head  ” 
either  accessory  to  it  or  wanting.  To  my  mind 
the  very  phrase  “ to  make  a leg  ” proves  this  | 
so  does  Mr.  Cooke’s  quotation  ; while  Mr. 
Platt’s  proves  nothing  to  his  purpose.  I would 
refer  also  to  the  genuflections  that  may  be  seen 
daily  or  hourly  in  (at  least  foreign)  Eoman  Catho- 
lic churches,  and  to  the  present  feminine  “ curt- 
sey.” Does  any  one  consider  that  “ to  bow  the 
knee”  before  her  Majesty  means  “to  bow  the 
head,”  even  though  the  person  “bows”  at  the 
same  time?  Br.  Nicholson. 

In  my  note  on  this  subject  at  the  latter  refer- 
ence, the  extract  which  I gave  from  one  of  the 
Berkeley  manuscripts  did  not  go  quite  far  enough. 
In  the  succeeding  sentence  the  lady  “suits  the 
action  to  the  word,”  and  actually  shows  her  page 
hoiv  properly  to  “ make  a leg,”  as  follows  : — 

“ And  such  was  her  great  nobleness  to  mee  tberein,. 
(then  a boy  of  noe  desert,  lately  come  from  a country 
school  and  but  newly  entred  into  her  service,)  that  to 
shewe  mee'tbe  better  bow,  shee  lifted  up  all  her  gar- 
ments to  the  calf  of  her  legg,  that  I might  the  better 
observe  the  grace  of  drawing  back  the  foot  and  bowing, 
of  the  knee.” 

J.  H.  Cooke. 

Surely  some  of  your  readers  must  remember 
prints  of  “Vanx  Hall  Simpson”  making  an 
elaborate  bow,  hat  off,  cane  in  hand,  and  with  a 
hind  leg  and  foot  making  the  best  possible  scrape. 
It  occurs  in  Hood’s  Comic  Almanach  for  1835,  in 
the  print  for  J uly.  P.  P. 

“ Hayward  ” or  “ Heywarden  (5“^  S.  xii.  31,. 
197,  256  ; S.  iii.  237). — The  following  passage- 
supports  Mr.  Ellacombe’s  explanation  of  the- 
word  : — 

“ For  be  com  in  witbouten  leue 
Botben  of  haiward  and  of  reue.” 

The  Vox  and  the  Wolf,  Hazlitt’s  Early  Pop.. 

Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

In  Withal’s  Dictionary  for  Children,  1634,  I find  : 

“ A Heards-man,  Hayward  or  be  tbatkeepetb  Cattell — 
Pastor  Armentarius,  Minister  armenti,  Magister  pecoris,. 
Dux  gregia.” 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  Hall’s  Chronicle 
of  Haivard  and  Haioarde  for  Howard,  as  another 
correspondent  suggests.  For  instance  : — 

“ The  eight  day  of  August,  was  the  Lady  Katheryn 
Haward,  nece  to  the  duke  of  Norflolk,  and  daughter 
to  the  lord  Edmond  Haward,  shewed  openly  as  Quene 
at  Hampton  Court,  whiche  dignitie  she  enioyed  not  long, 
as  after  ye  shall  here.” — Hall’s  Chronicle,  1550,  King 
Hen.  VIII.,  f.  243  verso. 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“ Throng  ” {6^^  S.  ii.  386  ; iii.  33,  235).— If 
E.  E.  will  refer  to  the  note  which  brought  this  word 
under  discussion,  he  will  see  that  in  the  example 
given  of  its  use  as  a substantive  at  Whitby  t 
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signified  business  of  a pressing  nature,  and  not  a 
crowd,  as  he  and  others  write  to  assure  us  that  it 
very  commonly  does.  One  must  have  read  and 
listened  little  who  does  not  know  throng  in  the 
latter  sense,  but  with  instances  of  it  in  the  former, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  almost  unbroken  silence 
of  glossaries,  even  students  of  dialect  English  are 
not  generally  familiar.  Throng=o.  crowd  passes 
current  as  standard  English  ; throng=a,  pressure 
of  business  is  a token  that  has  only  a limited  pro- 
vincial circulation.  St.  Switiiin. 

Any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  may  happen  to 
possess  a copy  of  Chaucer’s  works  edited  by  Stow 
in  1561,  and  will  refer  to  that  book,  in  the  tale  of 
January  and  May  will  find  a use  of  throng  in  its 
old  signification.  As  the  passage  is  extremely 
coarse  it  is  omitted  in  most  modern  editions  of 
Chaucer.  But  as  E.  E.  says  the  Lincolnshire  use 
of  the  word  is  in  the  sense  of  to  crowd  in,  so  the 
ancient  meaning  in  the  reference  above  is  that  of 
'pushing  or  crowding. 

Adin  Williams,  F.E.H.S. 

Lechlade. 

Early  English  Dictionaries  (6^'’  S.  iii.  141, 
161,  209,  269,  319). — As  a Norfolk  man  I am 
delighted  to  find  that  N.  Bailej’',  author  of  the 
Etymological  Dictionary,  is  a Norfolk  man,  or,  at 
any  rate,  had  been  “ under-master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Norwich.”  Mine  is  the  twenty-first 
■edition,  1775,  a trade  edition,  and  amongst  the 
names  occur  those  of  Longman  and  Eivington. 
What  is  the  date  of  the  latest  edition  1 It  is  most 
valuable,  as  containing  many  words  and  phrases 
-and  old  proverbs  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

0.  L.  Chambers. 

[Bailey  died  in  1712.  See  Cates’s  Dictionary  of 
General  Biography ; also  “ N.  & Q.,”  5"'  S.  i.  448,  514; 
ii.  156,  258,  514;  iii.  175,  298,  509;  iv.  276;  vii.  447; 
viii.  52,  178.] 

Elstree  Hall  (6‘''  S.  iii.  186,  358). — With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  second  syllable,  “stree,” 
is  simply  the  word  street,  from  which  the  final  t 
has  dropped  out,  and  that  it  alludes  to  the  village 
in  question  being  on  Watling  Street.  Eeferring 
to  Eymer’s  Fadera,  vol.  xv.,  we  find  in  the  deed 
by  which  Edward  VI.  translated  Eidley,  then 
Bishop  of  Eochester,  to  London  on  the  deprivation 
of  Bonner  (anno  1550),  “Cumque  Eectorim  Eccle- 
siso  et  Parochial  de  Idelstrete,  Bushey,  Barnet  ac 
Sancti  Andrew  infra  Viliam  Sancti  Albani,  ac 
Vicariae  et  Parochial  Sancti  Stephani  et  Sancti 
Petri  infra  prcedictam  Viliam.”  The  former  part 
of  the  word  was  shortened  into  Ei  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  Sir  Henry  Chauncy  (writing  a.d. 
1700)  calls  the  village  “Eaglestree,  Idlestree,  now 
.Elstree,”  and  although  the  last  of  these  three  is 
now  the  usual  designation,  Idlestree  is,  I believe, 


still  recognized  as  one  form  of  the  name.  I well 
remember  a peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  once 
gravely  telling  me  that  it  arose  from  some  queen 
who  passed  through  the  village  at  or  near  midday, 
and  finding  all  the  inhabitants  apparently  asleep  or 
at  ease,  said  that  it  ought  to  be  called  not  El-stree 
but  Idle-stree.  The  story  or  tradition  was  as 
amusing  as  some  others  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Idlestree,  or  rather  Idelstree,  was  the 
older  form,  from  which  Elstree  was  corrupted,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  word  meant  “ the  noble 
street”  (i.e.,  road).  “Eaglestree”  may  have  a 
dift’erent  origin,  but  has  long  since  passed  quite 
out  of  use,  like  Eaglesford,  in  Kent,  now  called 
Aylesford.  The  Eoman  station  of  Sulloniacece 
was,  it  appears,  situated  a little  to  the  south  of 
Elstree,  on  Brockley  Hill.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackbeath. 

The  Halton  Family  (6^''  S.  iii.  44,  215). — 
What  does  Mr.  Warren  say  to  this  as  an  alterna- 
tive solution  to  Mr.  Wake’s  little  puzzle  ? — 

“...a  snow  which. ..was  in  many  places  neare  a yard 
deep... I measured  y“  d.  [i.e.  “ the  depth  ”J  above  a yard 
thick,”  &c. 

The  combination  of  letters  which,  to  untrained 
eyes,  might  be  represented  in  print  by  “ Jed,” 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  old-fashioned  th  (written 
above  and  below  the  line,  and  looking  something 
like  a y),  which  with  e and  d would  make  a suffi- 
ciently intelligible  contraction.  I think  there  is 
an  equal  probability  in  favour  of  this  reading  ; but 
without  seeing  the  MS.  it  is,  of  course,  not  com- 
petent for  me  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  to 
this  effect.  If  necessary,  perhaps  Mr.  Wake  would 
have  no  objection  to  submit  the  original  MS.  to 
Mr.  Warren  for  examination. 

Alfred  V/allis. 

Derby. 

“ Sdb.sidence  ” (6^**  S.  iii.  68,  233). — This  is  a 
doubtful  word,  for  although  I fancy  the  i is  both 
short  and  long  in  the  Latin,  I cannot  point  to  any 
instance  in  the  classical  poets  of  a short  i.  As 
Mr.  Walford  says,  Virgil  has  “ considere  in 
ignes,”  and  I may  add  “ subsident  Teucri”;  but  we 
always  say  subsidy  and  subsidiary  and  subsidize;^ 
in  fact,  I know  of  no  word  in  English  with  the  i 
long.  Subside  is  hardly  an  instance  ; we  could 
not  say  subside  (subsidd).  If  optional,  then  the 
English  custom  of  accentuation  would  demand 
subsidence.  Hic  et  Ubique. 

Your  correspondents  at  the  latter  reference 
should  consider  that  the  quantity  of  a vowel  in 
Latin  is  no  guide  at  all  for  its  quantity  in  English ; 
witness  confidence  and  condolence,  in  which  the  i 
of  the  former  is  long  in  Latin  and  the  o of  the 
latter  short  in  Latin,  but  the  contrary  in  English. 
The  axiom  of  Dean  Alford  is  that  language  should 
follow  the  usage  of  society.  Now  how  do 
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geologists  and  chemists  pronounce  subsidence,  ? 
Surely  they  nearly  all  of  them  say  subsidence. 

W.  P.  W. 

Seal  of  the  Knights  Tejiplars  (6^'*  S.  ii. 
227,  374,  496  ; iii.  234). — The  cognizance  of  two 
knights  upon  one  horse,  the  ancient  device  of  the 
Templars,  forms  the  subject  of  a cleverly  drawn 
initial  letter  prefixed  to  chapter  xxx.  of  the  original 
lissue  of  Pendennis.  The  chapter  is  entitled  “The 
Knights  of  the  Temple,”  and  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  author  was  also  the 
artist.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

i Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I “Quob”  (6‘''  S.  ii.  347,  494;  iii.  215).— This 
good  old  word  is  used  in  defining  the  boundaries  of 
some  land  in  Dorsetshire  given  by  K.  Edgar,  a.d. 
1968,  to  a noble  lady,  Birhtgiva,  “ of  Sat  dich  for^e 
be  Wirtrune  on  Heahstanes  quabben”  (Codex  Diplo- 
\maticus  JEvi  Saxonici,  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  Charter 
547).  Kemble  explains  “ Cwieb,  a quag  or  marsh; 
'Friesic  quab,  quob  : vid.  Outzen,  Fr.  Glossary.” 

, W.  E.  Buckley. 

“Smoke  Farthings”  (6*'’  S.  i.  437;  ii.  110, 
1318  ; iii.  196). — Smoke  money,  or  some  equiva- 
dent,  appears  to  have  been  paid  in  other  districts 
than  Lincolnshire  ; sometimes  as  part  of  the  small 
iOr  vicarage  tithes,  and  sometimes  as  part  of  the 
customs  or  “feu-duties”  reserved  in  charters  as 
payable  to  the  superior  or  over-lord.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  will  illustrate  this  as  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  Scotland.  In  the  Lex  Scripta  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  the  following  passage  : — 

I “Also  the  Clark’s  due,  his  standing  wages  is  a groat 
lout  of  every  plow,  if  the  plowes  plow  but  three  furrows 
Iwithin  the  year;  and  those  that  have  no  plowes  but 
'keep  smoak,  payeth  annually  jd.” 

In  Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
Ip.  212,  as  follows  : — 

“ Nicoll,  writing  towards  the  end  of  1651  gives  a 
second  and  most  unflattering  picture  of  the  moral  con- 
ditions of  Scotland ‘ Great  care  they  [the  Presby- 

terian clergy]  had  of  their  Augmentations  and  Reek 
[i.e.  smoke]  pennies,  never  before  heard  of  but  within 
thir  [these]  few  years.’  ” 

A note  to  this  passage  describes  the  Reek  pennies 
as  “apparently  a tax  imposed  on  houses,  equivalent 
|to  hearth  money.”  Cosmo  Innes,  in  his  Lectures 
•on  Scotch  Legal  Antiquities  (1872),  writes  (p.  204): 

I *'  You  will  sometimes  find,  especially  in  Church  grants, 
iS  pertinents,  can  and  convetli.  Tithes  are  granted  by  some 
lof  our  ancient  kings  de  catio  meo,  that  is  from  customs  or 
(rents  paid  in  hind.  We  have  the  word  still  in  cain;  the 
Cain  fowls  of  a barony  are  quite  well  understood.  Cain 
Ifowls  are  sometimes  called  reek  hens — one  payable  from 
jsvery  house  that  reeked — every  fire-house.  The  old  Lords 
pf  the  Isles  gave  a grant  to  Paisley  of  a penny  or  some 
irifling  sum  de  unaqnaqne  domo  unde funius  exit.” 

And  again,  at  p.  257,  he  writes : — 

1 “ Under  the  head  of  ‘ customs  ’ are  included  several 
Icomraodities,  in  small  quantities.  These  are  generally 


a mart  or  ox,  to  be  killed  at  Martinmas,  two  or  three 
wedders  or  muttons,  as  many  lambs,  grice  or  young  pigs, 
geese,  capons,  and  poultry,  chickens,  eggs,  and,  almost 
universally,  the  ancient  tax  of  a reek  hen  or  a hen  for 
every  fire-house.’’ 

C.  B.  S. 

The  Telephone  indicated  by  Raphael  (6“* 
S.  iii.  164,  211). — The  tractive  or  persuasive  power 
of  eloquence  (as  opposed  to  brute  force)  is  per- 
sonifi^  in  the  attributes  of  the  Gallic  Hercule.s, 
to  which  Mr.  Tder  has  directed  attention.  There 
is  nothing  “ telephonic  ” in  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munications passing  between  the  god  and  his 
audience,  which,  indeed,  are  of  cables  or  chains 
rather  than  sound-conveying  “ golden  strings  or 
wires.”  Andrea  Alciati  has  given  us  an  emblem 
of  this  nature,  which  is  variously  illustrated  in  the 
several  editions  of  his  Emblemata : — 

Cedunt  arma  togse,  et  quamvis  durissima  corda 

Eloquio  pollens  ad  sua  vota  trahit.” 

Take  the  edition  (Aug.  Vin.,  H.  Steyner,  1534) 
in  which  the  woodcut  attributed  to  Hans  Schiiu- 
felein  presents  us  with  a figure  of  Hercules  clothed 
in  the  lion’s  skin,  and  armed  with  bow  and  club  ; 
his  back  is  turned  upon  a crowd  of  naked  people 
whom  he  draws  after  him  by  means  of  knotted 
and  intertwined  ropes  fastened  around  their  loins. 
Again,  the  early  Paris  editions  (C.  Weckel,  1534 
and  1542)  show  Hercules  facing  his  audience,  each 
of  whom  has  a cord  looped  around  his  neck,  and 
the  slack  ends  being  gathered  together  are  twisted 
into  a cable  which  the  god  holds  in  his  mouth.  In 
the  numerous  Lyons  and  Antwerp  editions  (take 
Roville,  1551,  and  Plantin,  1581)  the  idea  of 
tractive  energy  is  still  more  closely  conveyed. 
Hercules,  from  whose  lips  proceed  a number  of 
strings  (“golden,”  if  Mr.  Tder  likes),  is  marching 
apace  over  a rugged  country,  his  head  slightly 
turned  over  his  left  shoulder  to  glance  at  his 
entrammelled  followers.  The  Paduan  editions 
(Tozzius,  1618  and  1621)  illustrate  more  literally 
the  lines, — 

“ Quid  quod  lingua  i'.li  levibus  trajecta  catenis, 

Queis  fissa  facileis  allicit  aure  virosl  ” 

and  show  Hercules  drawing  stoutly  upon  a bunch 
of  chains  tightly  strained  from  his  shoulders  to 
the  necks  of  a group  of  listeners  who  are  compelled 
to  approach  the  deity.  A charming  little  woodcut 
in  the  rare  12mo.  Genevan  edition  (Tormesius, 
1614),  by  Le  Petit  Bernard,  corresponds  more 
closely  with  Mr.  Tder’s  description ; the  cords 
terminate  at  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  but  the  same 
action  is  still  apparent.  It  is  to  Lucian  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  subject  of  L’Hercule  Gaulois, 
and  much  curious  information  thereon  may  be 
extracted  from  the  commentaries  upon  Alciati’s 
Emblems,  written  by  Claude  Mignault  of  Dijon, 
Francis  Sanctius,  and  Laurence  Pignorius.  The 
Paduan  quarto  of  1621  is  the  most  diffuse,  but 
the  Spanish  edition  of  1655,  annotated  by  Diego 
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Lopez  of  Valencia,  professes  to  give  all  the  histories 
and  antiquities,  the  morality,  doctrine,  &c.,  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  original  work. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

“ Bodgaios,”  LXX.,  Esther  hi.  1 (6^*'  S.  iii. 
180,  237). — Agagite  and  Bouyatos  are  distinct 
words  and  have  no  relation  whatever  to  each  other. 
Grotius,  in  a note  on  Esther  iii.  1,  observes  that 
Bonyaros  (Bay(o);s  or  Baywas)  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  proper  name  of  a eunuch,  but  in  course 
of  time  meant  any  minister  of  the  court,*  a change 
from  its  primary  meaning  which  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  {N.  IL,  xiii.  4,  9),  “ In  liorto  bagou  \i.  e., 
fSayMov] ; ita  enim  vocant  spadones.” t 

Gesenios’s  etymology  of  Haman’s  name  from  the 
Persian  honidm,  i.e.,  “magnificent,”  induces  me  to 
hazard  the  bold  conjecture  that  Bouyatos  may  be 
the  Hellenistic  transliterate  form  given  by  the 
translators  of  the  LXX,  to  buzurganeh,  a Persian 
word  also  signifying  “ magnificent.” 

Agag,  among  the  Amalekites,  is  supposed 

to  have  been  the  common  name  for  a king,  as 
Pharaoh  in  Egypt.  In  explaining  the  Hebrew 
name,  Josephus  renders  it  ’A/raAiy/ciTi/s  {Arch., 
xiii.  6,  5),  so  that  the  patronymic  (the)  Agagite 
(’3.3 Kn  of  the  Hebrew  text),  designating  Ham- 

datha,  Haman’s  father,  clearly  indicates  he  was  of 
Amalek,  or  sprung  from  its  royal  family. 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

“Apud  LXX.  Haman  non  Agagceus,  sed 
Bouyaios  dicitur  et  sic  etiani  in  additamentis 
Grrecis  apud  Breitingerum,  l.c.  p.  380.  kui  ■gv 
Ajiav  Ap.aSaSoi;  Bovyaios  evSo^os  evorirtov  tov 
/SacriAecos  kui  e^'qTijcre  Kai<07roirja-aL  tov  MapSo- 
^atov,  Kat  TOV  Xaov  avTOv  VTrep  toiv  Svo  €vvov](<jjv. 
Contra  vero  in  iisdem  additamentis,  p.  394.  Apav 
A/xaSaSoi;  Ma;<eS(oi/  rais  dAeOetats  ciAAorptos 
TOV  Twv  Uepcron’  aljiaTO?.  Alii  Hamanem  ab 
Agago  Persico  homine,  ortum  fuisse  suspicantur. 
Quis  vero  in  tanto  sententiarum  divortio  aliquid 
decidere  ausitl” — Schultz,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test., 
vol.  iii.  p.  426.  E.  C. 

Cork. 

“Don  Quixote ”r  Shelton’s  Translation 
(5'''^  S.  xii.  428 ; 6*''^  S.  i.  43,  206). — The  enclosed 
extract  from  Pickering’s  Catalogue,  jasb  published, 
is  instructive,  and  deserves  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
as  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  Laing’s  copy, 
the  sale  of  which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tole  at 
the  second  of  the  above  references.  At  the  last 
reference  I suggested  that  W.  P.  W.  should  give 

* Gen.  xxxi.\;.  1,  o ivvovxoc  i>apa(o,  Aulicus  Pba- 
raonis,  vid.  Montf. 

t See  Grotius,  Ad  Judith,  xii.  10,  and  Relandus,  Diss. 
Misc.,  pt.  i.  p.  144. 


the  date  and  further  particulars  of  his  copy.  Aa 
he  did  not  do  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
his  is  the  wrong  book.  Whenever  a book  makes 
a high  price,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  people 
think  they  have  got  the  same  thing,  but  they  are 
generally  quite  mistaken  : — 

“Cervantes  (M.)  Don  Quixote,  translated  by  Thomas 
Shelton,  1612-20.  2 vols.,  small  4to.,  red  morocco,  gilt 
back,  paned  sides,  gilt  edges,  381.  The  First  Edition  in 
English,  and  a line  copy,  with  the  rare  frontispiece  to 
the  second  part,  and  many  curious  plates  from  an  early 
edition  inserted.  This  copy  sold  ai  Lainy’s  sale  for  551." 

Of  course  dealers  must  have  a good  profit  to 
pay  for  cataloguing  and  business  expenses,  so  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  sold  to  the 
bookseller  for  not  more  than  half  what  it  cost.  I 
have  heard  of  other  instances  where  the  “spirited” 
buyers  would  be  glad  to  get  less  than  a quarter  of 
what  they  gave  for  their  “judicious”  purchases  at 
the  above  sale.  From  a long  experience  I have 
found  it  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  deal 
with  a first-class  bookseller  than  to  try  to  “ pick 
up  ” bargains  at  sales.  Another  copy  of  the  same 
edition  of  Dow  Quixote  sold  a few  days  ago  at  Mr. 
Holt-White’s  sale  for  81.  E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Ancient  Inn  Signs  : Invitations  to  drink 
(6‘’'  S.  iii.  166,  233). — As  a pendant  to  the  lines 
of  the  late  Eev.  W.  L.  Bowles  on  a spring  near 
Chippenham  may  be  given  the  following  lines, 
placed  on  a stone  on  an  eyot  at  the  source  of  the 
New  Eiver  at  Amwell,  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Nares  : — 

“ Amwell ! perpetual  be  thy  spring 
Nor  e’er  thy  source  be  less, 

Vfhioh  thousands  drink  who  little  dream 
Whence  flows  the  boon  they  bless. 

Too  often  thus  ungrateful  man 
Blind  and  unconscious  lives  ; 

Enjoys  kind  Heaven’s  indulgent  plan 
Nor  thinks  on  Him  who  gives.” 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

Corinne  (6*'^  S.  iii.  249). — Mrs.  Thomas  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  incur  Pope’s  enmitj’,  but 
she  does  not  seem  open  to  the  charges  contained 
in  the  epigram  on  Corinna.  She  probably  assumed 
this  name  from  the  Greek  poetess  of  the  time  of 
Pindar.  For  an  account  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her 
troubles,  see  Mary  Hays’s  Female  Biography,  1803, 
vol.  i.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

The  Sculptures  on  Trajan’s  Column  (6‘''  S. 
iii.  249). — There  is  a very  fine  copy  of  Ciaconi’s 
work  in  the  Eton  College  Library,  large  quarto 
(Eome,  1676).  I had  noted  it  for  mention  in  my 
series  of  papers  on  this  collection.  F.  St.  J.  T. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6^**  S.  iii. 
350).— 

“ What  ! keep  a week  away  1”  &c. 

Othello,  III.  iv.  173. 

FiiEDK.  Rule. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Bole  of  Saint  Allans.  By  Dame  Juliana  Berners. 
Printed  at  St.  Albans  by  the  Schoolmaster-Printer  in 
1486.  Reproduced  in  fac-simile  with  an  Introduction 
by  W.  Blades.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  this  book  as  it  deserves.  Re- 
garded even  as  a mere  achievement  of  fac-simile  printing, 
it  is  one  which  calls  for  the  highest  praise  and  admira- 
tion. The  paper,  ink,  and  cover  are  all  so  perfectly  in 
keeping  that  it  needs  a very  slight  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation for  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  these  volumes 
to  fancy  he  has  the  original  production  before  him.  If 
the  book  were  merely  a reprint  of  the  original  its  interest 
and  value  would  be  great ; but  we  have  here  in  addition 
! a most  valuable  and  complete  introduction  from  the  pen 
of  the  greatest  authority  of  the  day  on  our  early  printers 
and  their  books.  In  it  Mr.  Blades  treats  exhaustively  of  the 
. authorship,  typography  and  bibliography  of  the  famous 
Bole  of  Saint  Allans,  the  original  of  which  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  of  our  early  printed  literature. 
Mr.  Blades  strongly,  and  to  our  mind  convincingly,  con- 
tests Mr.  Scott’s  theory  that  the  “schoolmaster-printer,” 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  employed  by  Caxton, 
and  was  the  printer  of  all  those  books  without  data  or 
place  which  have  usually  been  attributed  to  the  West- 
minster press.  The  clear  and  exhaustive  manner  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
4he  book,  and  the  identity  of  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  or 
Berners,  herself,  ought  to  be  a caution  to  all  not  to  accept 
too  freely  the  statements  of  our  dictionaries  and  ency- 
•clopsedias,  and  equally  valuable  and  interesting  is  his 
I .account  of  the  productions  of  the  St.  Albans  printing- 
i press.  To  mention  even  briefly  the  numerous  points  of 
I interest  in  the  text  would  require  far  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded  here,  and  we  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  book  itself, 
with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  in  it  find 
both  profit  and  pleasure,  while  as  a specimen  of  fac-simile 
reprinting  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 

The  Life  of  Father  John  Oerard  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
By  John  Morris,  of  the  same  Society,  Third  Edition, 
Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  (Burns  & Oates.) 

The  Life  of  Father  Oerard  is  one  of  the  very  few  books 
that  have  appeared  during  this  century  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  have  thrown  any  important  light  upon 
: the  religious  history  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Anglican 
I divines  and  their  historians  had  been  fumbling  among 
rubrics,  and  Prayer  Books,  and  Convocation  squabbles 
all  too  long;  shuffling  the  old  cards  and  making  them 
none  the  cleaner.  We  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  learn  about  the  beliefs 
1 and  questionings  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  our 
amazement,  just  as  people  were  getting  weary  of  the 
' very  words  “Elizabethan  history,”  Mr.  Morris  tossed 
among  them  this  wonderfully  exciting  volume.  As  a 
mere  record  of  adventure,  intrigue,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
heroic  endurance,  and  sagacious  diplomacy.  Father 
Gerard's  Life  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  anything  that 
has  been  written  since  the  days  of  De  Foe.  As  a faithful 
picture  of  the  daily  life  and  habits  of  the  English  gentry, 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  court,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
j teenth  century,  and  as  a revelation  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  religious  perplexities,  doubts,  longings,  and 
uneasy  consciences  of  men  and  women  in  the  upper 
classes,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none  in  the  only  refuge 
which  was  offered  them,  the  Church  as  by  law  established, 
: the  book  possesses  a value  quite  unique.  The  present 

j edition  is  an  immense  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 


The  editor  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  eye,  and  the  plan  of  the  Tower,  in  th© 
year  of  Gerard’s  escape  from  that  stronghold,  and  the  view 
of  old  Liege  are  quite  works  of  art.  For  the  genealogist, 
or  any  one  else  interested  in  the  history  of  the  old  Catholic 
families,  tbs  notes  swarm  with  information  culled  not 
unfrequently  from  recondite  sources,  and  the  index  is 
just  what  an  index  ought  to  be,  perfect  as  a help  for 
reference,  but  not  aiming  at  being  at  once  a table  of 
contents  and  an  exhaustive  analysis. 

Glossary  of  Words  in  use  in  Cornwall. — West  Conmall, 
by  Miss  M.  Courtney ; East  Cor^iwall,  by  Thomas 
Q.  Couch.  (English  Dialect  Society.) 

Glossary  of  Word.s  and  Phrases  in  use  in  Antrim  and, 
Down.  By  William  Hugh  Patterson,  M.R.I.A.  (Same 
Society.) 

An  Early  English  Hymn  to  the  Virgin.  By  P.  J.  Fur- 
nivall,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  (Same  Society.) 

Old  Country  and  Farming  Words  gleaned,  from  Agri- 
cultural Bools.  By  James  Britten,  F.LiS.  (Same 
Society.) 

The  Dialect  of  Leicestershire.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Evans, 
D.D.,  and  Sebastian  Evans,  LL.D.  (Same  Society.) 

If  on  looking  at  the  varied  titles  of  the  five  publications 
just  issued  by  the  Dialect  Society  some  profane  reader  of 
these  columns  should  parody  Moss’s  oft-quoted  speech, 
and  charge  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  their  con- 
federates, the  editors  of  the  works  in  question,  with, 
having  “ been  at  a feast  of  dialects  and  stolen  the  scraps,” 
let  the  incriminated  gentlemen  find  compensation  in  that 
recognition  of  their  good  services  which  they  will  as- 
suredly receive  at  the  hands  of  all  earnest  students 
“ Of  the  tongue  which  Shakspeare  spake.” 

The  Society  was  not  established  a day  too  soon;  for 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  the  last  traces  of 
the  Cockney  dialect  of  London  have  disappeared.  Croy- 
don is  no  longer  called  “ Craydon,”  nor  Birmingham 
“ Brummagem.”  Nor  do  w'e  now  hear,  as  we  have  heojd 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  a most  accomplished  scholar, 
whose  name  will  be  long  preserved  by  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  English  literature,  speak  of  his  nephew  as 
“ nevy,”  or,  if  he  mentioned  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
as  “Ed’ard”  for  Edward.  Will  the  Council  forgive  our 
throwing  out  a hint  which  may  lead  to  their  receipt  of 
increased  funds  for  their  good  work?  They  very  wisely 
sell  separate  copies  of  their  publications  to  non-members. 
Let  the  different  local  glossaries  be  advertised  in  the 
leading  journals  of  the  special  localities  to  which  the 
glossaries  refer.  For  instance,  the  West  Cornwall 
glossary,  by  Miss  Courtney,  and  the  East  Cornwall,  by 
Mr.  Couch,  would  doubtless  find  many  purchasers  among 
those  who  may  not  care  for  any  other  than  their  own 
native  tongue ; while  the  Leicestershire  people  w'ould 
in  like  manner  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  securing 
copies  of  the  admirable  and  extensive  Dialect  of  Leices- 
tershire, by  the  Messrs.  Evans.  Mr.  Britten’s  most 
useful  collection  of  Old  Country  and  Farming  Words 
gleaned  from  Agricultural  Bools,  which  is  completed  by 
the  publication  of  Part  II.,  will  be  welcome  to  a large 
class  of  readers. 

CEuvres  de  Walter  Scott.  Traduites  par  H.  Louisy.-— 
Quentin  Durward,  Ivanhoe.  (Paris,  Didot.) 

We  are  always  delighted  to  find  an  excuse  for  talking 
about  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  rubbish 
with  which  we  are  deluged,  a visit  to  Templestowe, 
Kennaquhair,  or  Tillietudlem  is  perfectly  refreshing, 
and  we  come  back  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  heroes  painted  by  the  author 
of  Waverley  is  worth  all  the  lay  figures  of  our  contem- 
porary novelists  put  together.  Our  French  neighbours 
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particularly  must  have  come  to  that  conclusion,  for  Messrs. 
Didot,  the  eminent  publishers,  have  undertaken  to  issue 
a new  translation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  copiously 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  the  best  artists.  It  was 
M.  Defauconpret,  if  we  remember  right,  who,  fifty 
years  ago,  first  introduced  the  Waverley  novels  to  his 
compatriots  ; we  had  next  M.  Amddee  Pichot,  M.  Albert 
Moutemont,  M.  Vivien,  and  a host  of  others.  M.  Louisy 
can  compare  very  favourably  with  them  all,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  judge;  his  translation  is  accurate  yet 
idiomatic,  faithful  without  being  servile,  and  carries  us 
well  along.  The  plan  of  the  publishers  does  not,  we  believe, 
include  Sir  Walter  Scott's  whole  works,  which  we  regret, 
nor  does  it  embrace  the  introductions,  prefaces,  and 
appendices.  None  of  the  notes  to  Ivanhoe,  for  example, 
are  admitted  ; but  in  Quentin  Durtvard  M.  Louisy  has 
seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  adding  a few  cclaircisse- 
ments,  which  the  reader  will  fitrd  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  The  illustrations  are  remarkably  good,  espe- 
cially those  of  Quentin  Durward,  and  some  of  them  make 
very  pretty  little  pictures.  The  paper  and  type  are 
perfect.  Jioh  Hoy  is  in  progress,  and  Kenilworth  is  an- 
nounced to  come  next. 

The  Mayfair  Library. — Clerical  Anecdotes.  5y  Jacob 

Larwood. — The  Agony  Column  of  the  Times,  1800-1870. 

Edited  by  Alice  Gray.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

These  two  books  will  probably  command  a ready  sale  at 
railway  bookstalls.  They  are  not  ill  suited  to  the  wants 
of  travellers,  and,  if  this  be  the  purpose  of  their  com- 
pilation, they  fulfil  the  object  of  their  existence.  They 
are  interesting  enough  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  a 
journey,  and  yet  are  not  of  so  exciting  or  absorbing  a 
character  as  to  repel  the  advance  of  somnolence.  The 
collection  of  Clerical  Anecdotes  possesses  more  merit 
than  the  Agony  Column.  The  latter  may  be  allowed  the 
credit  of  originality  ; but  the  former,  among  much  that 
is  pointless,  contains  some  really  amusing  stories. 


repay  perusal,  though  the  humorous  and  Burns  dike- 
dialogue  of  the  two  pawky  Scotch  elders  trying  to  over- 
reach each  other  in  a furtive  Sabbath  day's  bargain  will 
probably  be  more  popular.  Lastly  there  is  Foreshadow- 
nigs,  by  Charles  Room  (Elliot  Stock),  the  theme  of 
which  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  It  is  written  in 
a sufficiently  impressive  Spenserian  stanza,  and  exhibits 
much  varied  and  discursive  reading. 

Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.  send  us  the  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
already  reviewed  in  these  columns,  and  The  Collected 
Works  of  James  Mac  Ctillagh,  LL.D.  (Dublin  University 
Press  Series),  edited  by  if.  II.  Jellett,  B.D.,  and  S. 
Ilaughton,  M.D.  We  have  also  received  Zollner’s 
Transcendental  Physics,  translated  by  C.  C.  Massey 
(Harrison);  Jackson’s  Accented  Four-figure  Logarithms 
(Allen) ; Part  XIII.  of  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  (Macmillan  & Co.) ; and  Part  XVI.  Vol.  III. 
of  Mr.  Helsby’s  edition  of  Otmorod’ s History  of  Cheshire. 


The  Camden  Society. — The  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Camden  Society  was  held  on  Monday  last.  As 
might  be  expected  of  a society  which  was  the  first  of 
the  popular  publishing  societies,  having  been  established 
some  forty  years  ago,  it  was  not  very  numerously 
attended ; but  the  members  present  were  as  earnest  as 
ever  to  maintain  the  Camden  Society  in  its  useful  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  hope  that  the  large,  expensive, 
and  most  important  volume  just  issued,  I'he  Puritan 
Visitation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  edited  by  Prof. 
Montagu  Burrows,  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  renewed 
attention  to  the  society,  especially  among  Oxford  men, 
and  so  justify  the  Council  for  having  undertaken  so 
large  and  costly  a work,  which  nothing  but  the  great 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  history  of  the  University 
could  justify  them  in  doing.  It  is  the  first  book  issued 
for  the  year’s  subscription  (If.)  of  1881. 


Amaranth  and  Asphodel:  Songs  from  the  Creek 

Anthology.  By  Alfred  J.  Butler,  M.A.  (C.  Kegan 

Paul  & Co.) 

The  riches  of  the  Greek  anthology  seem  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  How  many  English  chaplets,  one  wonders, 
have  been  woven  with  those  dead,  yet  never  fading,  flowers 
since  the  old-fashioned  ingathering  of  Bland  and  Meri- 
vale  ! A^ot  so  long  ago — in  1869 — we  had  the  too-much- 
neglected  Idylls  and  Epigrams  of  Mr.  Richard  Garnett, 
and  a few  years  later  the  excellent  handbook  of  the 
late  Lord  Neaves,  himself 

AedaijKOTOQ  piv  tlrreiv 
Eapieuroig  Se  pavgvai. 

And  now  again  comes  Mr.  Butler  with  his  cluster  of 
songlets,  hymning  the  old  themes  of  Love  and  Nature,  of 
Death  and  After-Death,  and  winning  us  yet  once  more  to 
listen  spell-bound  to  that  ancient  lyre  of  Hellas.  'The 
best  compliment  we  could  pay  him  would  be  to  quote 
some  of  these  carefully-wrought  stanzas  ; but  the  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  as  narrow  as  the  gravestone  of  Erotion. 
IVe  can  but  refer  the  cultivated  reader  to  this  finished 
little  volume,  and  advise  him,  if  he  be  stirred  to  imita- 
tion, by  no  means  to  neglect  the  author’s  prefatory  pre- 
cepts. 

The  narrowness  of  space  to  which  we  have  above 
referred  obliges  us  to  dismiss  more  summarily  than 
they  deserve  a little  group  of  books  which  has  too  long 
lain  upon  our  table.  The  first  is  The  Carelinal  Archbishop 
of  Col.  Colomb  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.),  a brisk  and  stir- 
ring Spanish  legend  told  in  the  “ light  horseman  stanza” 
of  Scott.  Next  comes  Nugce  Poeticce ; or,  a Wheen 
lihymes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Johnstone  (Paisley,  Gardner), 
the  initial  poem  in  which— A Old  Man’s  Story— m\\ 


to  dorir^poiTUcntsf. 

Oswald  Haldane. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  present 
residence  of  the  family  of  the  late  Di'.  Filkin,  of  Rich- 
mond. 

S.  B.  Sutcliffe. — With  reference  to  the  Kyrle  Society 
you  should  write  to  the  hon.  sec.,  Miss  Mary  Lyall,  11, 
Nottingham  Place,  London,  W. 

T.  B.  (Helensburgh).— Probably  as  you  suggest.  Can 
you  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said  1 The 
last  reply  appeared  ante,  p.  335. 

J.  C.,  F.R.S. — A proof  shall  be  sent. 

H.  D.  (Turnham  Green). — You  must  first  see  a proof 
of  the  inscription. 

G.  A.  M.  (“A  Roman  Inscription”). — See  ante,  p.  355. 

R.  Inglis. — Yes  ; it  will  appear. 

N.  P.  (Woodleigh). — We  only  know  of  Handel’s  setting. 

Errata.— P.  332,  col.  1,  “Tempest  Arms,”  read  “a 
between  six  martlets,”  not  “a  hand”;  and  in  the 
review  of  Baruabe  Googe’s  Popish  Kingdome,  ante, 
p.  359,  for  “ superstitions  of  the  seventeenth  century,” 
read  “ superstitions  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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&ateS. 

ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRAKY. 

! (Continued  from  p.  224.) 

4,  Early  Printed  and  other  Editions  of  the 
Classics. — These  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  value.  Of  works  published  in  the 
fifteenth  century  there  are  at  least  fifty  in  this 
library,  including  productions  of  a large  proportion 
i of  the  early  foreign  printers.  We  have  verified 
; the  fact  that  from  1471  to  1500  there  are  but 
i three  years  to  which  no  book  or  books  can  be 
assigned,  namely  1473,  1475,  and  1485,  and  those 
years,  particularly  the  last,  seem  to  have  been 
rather  less  prolific  than  others  in  publications.  It 
I is  in  a library  like  this  that  we  feel  what  we  owe 
to  the  taste  and  the  skill,  the  learning  and  the 
energy,  of  men  like  Zarot  at  Milan  ; the  Spiras, 
Nicholas  Jenson  (a  Frenchman  by  birth),  and 
Aldus  Mauutius  at  Venice  ; Joannes  Lascaris, 

' Demetrius  Cretensis,  and  the  Giuntas  at  Florence  ; 

and  Froben  at  Basle.  The  Parisian  press  is  also 
i copiously  represented  by  Thielman  Kerver,  the 
i Morels,  and  Adrian  Turnebus  ; while  impressions 
by  the  family  of  the  Estiennes  abound,  not  only 
those  of  Eobertus  I.  and  Henricus  II.,  of  whose 
work,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are  very  many 
I fine  specimens,  but  also  some  of  Henricus  I.,  of 


Eobertus  II.,  of  Carolus,  Paulus,  and  Antonius. 
The  devices  of  many  of  these  early  typographers 
are  interesting.  Thus,  to  mention  in  passing  a 
work  that  is  not  a classic,  the  first  edition  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  History  of  the  Britons, 
by  Jodochus  Badius  Ascensius,  1508,  sine  loco, 
we  have  on  its  title-page  what  is  perhaps  the 
very  earliest  known  representation  of  a printing 
press.  Simon  de  Colines,  another  early  Parisian 
printer,  who  married  the  widow  of  Henry  Estienne 
the  elder,  usually  employed  the  device  of  Time, 
with  the  motto  “ Virtus  hanc  aciem  solaretundit”; 
occasionally,  however,  as  in  a copy  of  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis,  Paris,  1536,  we  meet  with  his 
original  device  of  the  rabbits,  the  ancient  sign  or 
distinction  of  his  imprimerie.  The  Gryphii  have 
a griffin,  Cramoisy  inherited  from  his  grandfather 
Nivelle  the  insigne  of  two  storks.  Vascosan  we 
know  by  his  fountain;  Christopher  Plantin,  of 
Antwerp,  by  his  compasses  ; Andrew  Wechel,  of 
Frankfort,  by  Pegasus. 

Of  the  classical  books  we  are  about  to  describe 
some  were  presented  by  Waddington,  Eeynolds, 
Mann,  and  Lord  Berkeley  de  Stratton.  But  by 
far  the  choicest  and  rarest  came  from  Anthony 
Morris  Storer,  a contemporary  at  Eton  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  under  Dr.  Barnard.  Many,  however, 
had  been  given  about  sixty  years  before,  by  Eichard 
Topham,  who  resided  at  Windsor,  and  though  not 
an  Etonian,  left  by  will  his  books  and  prints  to  the 
college.  He  appears  to  have  collected  (besides 
some  good  Aldines)  a large  number  of  the  best 
Variorum  and  other  editions  brought  out  during 
his  lifetime,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth.  His 
collection  is  particularly  rich  in  writers  of  the 
silver  age  of  Eoman  and  in  the  miscellaneous 
learning  of  the  later  Greek  literature,  including  a fine 
set  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
in  more  than  thirty  volumes  folio.  He  seems  to 
have  indulged  his  taste  for  buying  up  monographs 
on  special  subjects.  Thus  there  are  many  cata- 
logues and  some  descriptions  of  old  continental 
libraries,  e.g.,  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan,  and  those 
at  Augsburg,  Padua,  Venice,  Vienna,  Gotha, 
Leyden,  possibly  of  some  use  to  any  who  may 
wish  to  consult  them  even  at  the  present  day. 

To  come  to  details.  Of  the  Florentine  editio 
princeps  of  Homer,  ] 488,  brought  out  by  the 
care  of  Demetrius  of  Crete,  under  the  patronage 
of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  family  of  the  Nerli— the  first  printed 
classical  work  in  Greek  except  the  Batrachomyo- 
machia — Eton  is' fortunate  enough  to  possess  t'wo 
copies.  The  one  given  by  Provost  Godolphin, 
bound  in  one  volume,  is  on  slightly  thicker  paper 
than  the  other,  which  has  red  lines  ruled  round 
the  letter-press.  After  these  noble  volumes,  other 
Homers  are  of  less  account,  but  five  must  be 
mentioned;  the  Aldines,  1517,  1524  ; a handsome 
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copy  of  Clarke’s,  4 vols.  4to.,  1729,  with  illustra- 
tions ; the  Venice  Iliad,  folio,  1788,  with  critical 
notes  by  Villoison  of  Upsala;  and  the  Grenville 
Homer,  Oxford,  1800  (Tali'  uSeAc/joiv),  4 vols.  4to., 
on  large  paper.  There  is  a very  fine  copy  of 
Eustathius’s  Commentary,  Eome,  1542,  4 vols.  folio, 
and  the  Scholia  published  by  Asulanus,  1521. 

Of  Hesiod  we  have  the  editio  princeps  of  the 
complete  works,  with  the  Scholia,  Trincavelli, 
Venice,  1537.  This  is  a rare  and  shapely  quarto 
printed  by  Zanetti,  with  a plate  of  the  ancient 
plough.  There  is  the  still  earlier  Aldine  (1495)  of 
the  Works  and  Days,  in  a volume  containing 
thirty  of  Theocritus’s  Idyls  and  various  Greek 
opuscnla ; also  Crispin’s  clear  impression,  1570. 
We  may  next  mention  H.  Stephens’s  Poete  Greed, 
1566,  a fine  folio,  and  Anacreon  (cd.princ.,  1554) 
by  the  same  printer  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  Morel  and  K.  Stephens’s  edition,  8vo., 
1556,  with  Sappho’s  ode  thatreTa/  /xot,  k.t.A.,  is 
a pretty  volume  bound  in  the  Grolier  style.  But 
Anacreon  appears  in  so  many  forms  that  one  can 
but  specify  a few,  e.g.  Parma,  1785,  printed  by 
Bodoni  in  capitals  ; Brunck,  Strasbourg,  1778  ; 
and  the  lovely  little  Glasgow  32mo.,  Foulis,  1761. 

Pindar  is  equally  well  represented  by  (a)  the 
Aldine  (ed.  princ.),  1513 ; (&)  the  first  edition 
with  the  Scholia,  Eome,  Calergi,  1515,  interesting 
as  the  first  Greek  book  printed  in  that  city; 
(c)  the  three  diminutive  volumes  in  beautifully 
clear  type  (Foulis,  1759),  besides  many  other 
editions.  There  is  further  a translation  of  the 
whole  of  Pindar  into  Latin  lyric  metres,  by 
Nicholas  Sudorius,  and  another  into  Tuscan 
(Pisa,  1622).  To  come  to  the  dramatists,  there 
are  the  Aldine  prindpes  of  the  three  tragedians, 
HUschylus,  1518 ; Sophocles,  1503  ; Euripides, 
1503.  Of  Hischylus,  there  are  all  the  first  four 
editions.  Turnebus’s  edition,  1552,  small  8vo.,  in 
very  elegant  type,  omits  the  Choephoroi.  Stanley’s 
HUschylus  (1663,  Gr.  et  Lat.),  one  of  the  scarcest 
of  the  folio  English  classics,  was  the  first  really 
critical  edition.  Of  Sophocles  we  have  further 
H.  Stephens’s  4to.,  1568,  and  his  annotations  on 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  of  the  same  year.  We 
may  note  in  passing  a handsome  quarto  Sopho- 
cles (Eton,  Pote,  1787),  with  good  indices.  Out 
of  many  valuable  editions  of  Euripides,  in  whole 
or  part,  we  notice  the  Electra,  a very  scarce 
little  volume,  Eome,  1545.  It  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Dibdin.  Aristophanes  (Aid.  fob, 
1498),  ed.  princ.,  is  a goodly  volume.  In  this 
edition,  which  contains  only  nine  plays  (the 
Lysistrata  and  Thesmoplioriazusce  being  absent), 
Aldus  had  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Musurus,  an 
eminent  professor  at  Padua,  and  the  last  of  the 
Greeks  who  transplanted  their  language  to  Italy. 
There  are  also  two  Juntine  impressions  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  C.  Wechel’s  quarto,  Paris,  1550. 
Each  comedy  has  a distinct  inscription,  as  if 


separately  printed.  There  are  interesting  editions 
though  not  actually  the  first  one  of  Theocritus.  That 
by  Calergi,  Eome,  1516,  the  first  with  the  Scholia, 
and  the  first  in  which  the  twenty-fourth  to  the 
twenty-ninth  Idyls  inclusive  are  found,  is  a very 
beautiful  volume.  It  is  bound  in  green  morocco, 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  De  Thou,  to  whom  it 
belonged.  Warton’s  edition  (Oxford,  1770), 
2 vols.,  4to.,  which  had  a great  reputation  in  its 
day,  is  a very  sumptuous  work.  The  second 
printed  edition  of  Callimachus,  Basle,  Froben, 
1532,  and  H.  Stephens’s,  Paris,  1677,  deserve 
notice.  Of  Aratus  (besides  many  other  impres- 
sions) there  are  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1499  (ed.  princ.), 
with  Firmicus,  and  other  writers  on  astronomy, 
and  duplicate  copies  of  Morel’s  edition,  1559. 
Bound  up  with  one  of  them  are  three  translations 
of  the  Pheenomena  by  Cicero,  Germanicus  Caesar, 
and  Avienus.  The  copies  of  the  later  Greek 
poets  are  very  numerous.  Two  volumes  call  for 
special  mention.  These  are  Apollonius  Ehodius, 
Uteris  majusculis,  Florent.,  1496,  4to.,  the  com- 
mentary round  it  being  in  cursive  characters  with 
abbreviations  ; and  the  Florentine  Anthologia 
Greeca,  printed  two  years  earlier,  1494,  4to.,  also 
in  capital  letters.  These  splendid  volumes  were 
printed  by  a Venetian,  Laurentius  Francisci  de 
Alopa,  under  the  direction  of  Joannes  Lascaris, 
whose  Epigramma  and  Epistola  (or  preface  in 
Latin  prose)  form  a curious  feature  in  the  Antho- 
logia, the  former  (consisting  of  Greek  elegiacs) 
printed  in  Greek,  the  latter  in  Eoman  capitals. 
The  Aldine  Anthology,  1503,  8vo.,  and  many 
other  pretty  editions  are  here,  while  of  Apollonius 
we  may  mention  the  Aldine,  1521,  by  no  means 
common,  and  H.  Stephens’s,  Geneva,  1574. 
Several  later  editions  are  here,  typographically 
handsome,  but  of  less  critical  value.  Two  copies 
of  Nicander  are  noticeable,  the  Aldine,  1523,  and 
1531,  J.  Soter,  Cologne,  a very  pretty  quarto 
with  the  Scholia.  Oppian’s  Halieutica  et  Cyne- 
getica  (with  a Latin  version  of  each  ; that  of  the 
former  in  hexameters),  Paris,  1550,  4to.,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  press  of 
Turnebus.  Comicorum  Grcecorum  SententicB,  Paris, 
1569,  32mo.,  is  curious  as  one  of  the  smallest  in 
form  of  H.  Stephens’s  impressions.  Besides  his 
Latin  translations  it  contains  useful  criticism. 
Quintus  Smyrnseus  (or  Calaber,  as  he  used  to  be 
called,  from  the  first  MS.  having  been  found  at 
Otranto),  cd.  princ.,  an  Aldine,  sine  anno,  is 
assigned  to  1513.  Our  list  of  Greek  poets  may 
close  with  the  latest  of  them,  Musaeus,  ed.  princ., 
Venice,  4to.,  about  1494,  very  interesting  as  the 
first  work  that  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
Pius  Manutius,  and  regarded  by  some  as  the 
rarest  of  all  the  Aldine  classics. 

To  come  to  Greek  prose  authors,  the  editio 
princeps  of  all  the  twenty-eight  in  the  following 
paragraph  is  on  these  shelves.  The  first  thirteen 
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I are  Aldine  folios,  Herodotus,  1502 ; Xenophon,  the 
1 Hellenics,  1503  ; Plato,  1513  (from  Dr.  Askew’s 
library)  ; Demosthenes,  1504.  Of  this  there  are 
two  copies.  The  thoroughbred  bibliographer  may 
care  to  know  that  one  of  these  is  the  genuine 
; first  edition,  with  the  dolphin  unshaded,  aldvs 
between  two  stars  on  one  side,  and  ma.  ro  (Manu- 
tius  Eomanus)  on  the  other  side  of  the  anchor. 

; The  second  copy  has  the  dolphin  shaded,  with  al 
on  one  side  and  dvs  on  the  other.  The  latter  is 
the  more  correct,  the  former  the  rarer  and  more 
beautiful.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Aldus  printed  two 
editions  in  one  year,  having  procured  better  MSS. 

I for  the  second.  The  following  are  all  very  hand- 
, some ; Aristotle,  1495-1498,  5 vols. ; Theo- 
phrastus On  Plants,  1498,  in  the  same  type  ; 
i Athenreus,  1514;  Pausanias,  1516;  Hippocrates, 
i 1526  ; Galen,  1525,  5 vols.,  by  Andrew  Asola, 

■ who  continued  the  Aldine  Press  after  the 
I death  of  his  son-in-law  Aldus  in  1516  ; The- 
mistius,  1534,  never  since  wholly  edited  ; 
Philostratus’s  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  1502  ; 

I Lysias  among  the  Greek  Orators,  1513.  The 
i Bhetores  Greed  Antiqui,  1508-9,  may  also  be 
mentioned.  These  two  folios  form  a most  inter- 
esting collection  of  rhetorical  literature,  and  are 
rare  and  valuable  Aldines.  To  proceed  with  first 
editions  other  than  Aldines,  we  have  Euclid,  the 
Greek  text,  Basle,  Gryne,  1533;  Archimedes,  with 
Eutochius’s  Commentary,  Ba.sle,  Hervag,  1544 ; 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Antiq.  Rom.,  with  his 
He  Compositione,  Paris,  1546  {R.  Stephens, 

folio),  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  ever  produced  by  the  Paris  Greek  press. 
Appian,  Paris,  1551,  folio,  is  curious  as  being  an 
impression  by  Charles  Stephens,  who  only  pub- 
lished two  other  works  in  the  Greek  type.  This 
Appian  does  not  yield  to  the  finest  productions 
of  his  brother  Robert  or  his  nephew  Henry. 
There  is  also  the  Illyrica  (not  in  the  above),  ed. 
princ.,  by  Hoeschel,  1599.  First  editions  of  these 
later  writers  are  numerous.  HHian,  Rome,  1545, 
4to. ; Dio  Cassius,  Paris,  1548,  R.  Stephens ; 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Basle,  1533,  Froben,  a beautiful 
and  shapely  quarto.  Of  the  Greek  novelists  there 
are  the  Daphnis  and  Ghloe,  a pastoral  romance  attri- 
buted to  Longus,  Florence,  1598,  Junta,  4to.,  and 
Heliodorus,  JEthiopica,  Basle,  1534,  4to.  The  MS. 
of  this  last  was  discovered  at  the  sacking  of  Ofen 
(1526)  in  the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of 
Hungary.  There  are  several  other  editions  here  be- 
sides an  Italian  translation,  and  a French  version 
(Lyons,  1579)  is  curious  as  having  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  given  her  by  the  envoy  Pierre 
Clausse  de  Marchaumont,  as  an  inscription  in  his 
handwriting  attests.  Of  the  other  writers  of 
j romance  there  is — of  Xenophon  the  Ephesian  the 
j ei.  princ.,  1726,  4to.,  by  Dr.  Cocchi,  of  Florence, 
I where  the  original  MS.  is  preserved,  and  more 

i 


than  one  Italian  version;  of  Achilles  Tatius  the 
Elzevir,  1640,  12mo.,  not  the  first,  but  more 
correct  than  the  first  edition.  The  list  of  editiones 
principes  of  Greek  classical  authors,  in  which,  large 
as  it  is,  there  perhaps  are  still  some  omissions,  shall 
close  with  these  four  : — The  Lives  of  Plutarch  (not 
the  entire  works),  Florence,  Junta,  1517,  folio  ; Ca- 
saubon’s  edition  of  Polyaenus’s  Stratagems,  1689, 
Lyons,  12mo. ; Epictetus,  with  the  commentary  of 
Simplicius,  Antony  de  Sabio,  Venice,  1528,  4to.; 
and  Theodosius,  of  Tripolis,  On  the  Sphere,  with 
figures,  Paris,  1558,  A.  Wechel,  4to.,  edited  by 
J.  Pena,  the  royal  mathematician  at  Paris.  This 
book,  besides  its  rarity,  has  the  interest  attaching 
to  it  of  having  been  in  the  Colbert  Library.  The 
first  editions  of  grammatical  writers  shall  be  men- 
tioned subsequently. 

Most  of  the  above  are  either  folios  or  small  quartos, 
a form  one  would  wish  to  see  revived,  being  nearly 
as  portable  as  octavos,  the  introduction  of  which 
by  Aldus,  together  with  his  new  Italian  charac- 
ters, in  15,01  makes  that  year  an  epoch  in  literary 
history.  This  later  form  of  Aldines  is  also  here 
in  abundance.  There  remain  some  other  note- 
worthy editions  of  the  above  authors,  as  well  as  of 
other  classics,  e.g.,  Herodotus,  H.  Stephens,  1570; 
Wesseling,  Amst.,  1763,  and  Foulis,  9 vols.  8vo., 
1761;  Xenophon,  two  copies  of  the  Aldine  1525 
folio,  which  is  superior  to  the  princeps ; also  H. 
Stephens,  1581,  fob;  Plato,  the  second  edition, 
Basle,  Opoiinus,  fob,  1534,  and  the  magnificent 
three  vols.  folio  of  H.  Stephens,  1578,  with 
scarcely  a single  typographical  error.  In  con- 
nexion with  Plato  we  may  notice  Proclus  on  the 
Timeeus,  Basle,  1534,  and  several  works  of  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  e.g.,  his  Latin  translation  of  Plato,  his 
commentary  on  the  Symposium,  Flor.,  1544,  and 
his  De  Lmmortalitate  Animce,  Flor.,  1482.  There 
is  among  Topham’s  books  a particularly  good  and 
complete  collection  of  the  Aristotelian  commen- 
tators ; among  them  the  first  edition  of  Simplicius 
on  the  Categories,  Venice,  Calliergi,  1499.  Most  of 
these  are  fine  Aldine  folios.  Of  works  that  have 
reference  to  Theophrastus  there  is  about  a score. 
An  impression  of  Philo-Judifius  by  Turnebus, 
Paris,  1552,  is  called  by  Fabricius  “ editio  raris- 
sima.” 

Besides  the  histories  already  mentioned,  another 
impression  of  Appian  may  be  noticed,  published 
by  Andrew  Wechel  in  1573  at  Frankfort,  whither 
he  had  retired  in  1573,  having  narrowly  escaped 
death  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is 
equal  to  the  best  productions  of  the  Estiennes. 
Oasaubon’s  Polybius,  Paris,  Drouart,  1609,  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  Parisian  printing.  The 
printer  was  chosen  by  Oasaubon  in  preference  to 
his  wife’s  family,  the  Estiennes,  because  they  had 
not  type  enough  for  1,250  folio  pages,  and  also  for 
expedition.  This  volume,  as  a note  in  Casaubon’s 
handwriting  shows,  was  a presentation  copy  to 
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a Parisian  named  Gillofc.  Most  of  Casanbon’s 
editions  of  classical  authors  are  on  these  shelves. 
Of  Diodorus  Siculus,  excepting  the  princeps, 
which,  indeed,  only  contained  five  books,  there 
are  the  first  three  editions — H.  Stephens’s,  1559, 
Rhodomann’s,  v'ith  a Latin  version,  1604,  and 
Wesseling’s,  1746,  all  very  handsome  folios,  par- 
ticularly the  last,  on  large  paper.  Of  Dionysius’s 
Judicium  de  Thucydidis  Ilistorid  a Latin  version 
by  Duditius  Pannonius  should  not  be  passed  over. 
It  is  an  Aldine  small  4to.,  1560,  and  is  from  the 
British  Museum,  a duplicate  copy. 

The  librarj''  isjich  in  iEsopian  literature,  having 
some  thirty  volumes  on  iEsop,  including  editions 
and  translations.  The  oldest  copy  is  1505,  folio, 
one  of  the  finest  of  alt  the  Aldines.  There  is  a 
small  quarto  (Venice,  1525,  Stephanus  de  Sabio) 
of  which  no  notice  occurs  in  Dibdin.  The  curious 
volume  illustrated  by  Sebastian  Brant  (Basle, 
1501)  was  noticed  in  the  introductory  paper. 
Three  other  editions  entitled  to  mention  are 
Lugd.,  1582,  with  quaint  woodcuts  ; a French 
version,  very  scarce,  with  remarkably  fine  prints 
by  Raymond,  Paris,  1703 ; and  another  with 
pretty  plates,  Mannheim,  1768.  Of  works  belong- 
ing to  the  decadence  many  might  be  added  to 
those  already  enumerated.  Some  of  them  are 
interesting  from  their  connexion  with  special 
subjects,  as  Philostratus  with  art  history.  There 
is  an  elegant  edition  of  his  EiKores,  Venice,  Luc. 
Junt.,  small  4to.,  a sort  of  descriptive  catalogue  of 
a gallery  of  pictures  at  Naples.  But,  speaking 
generally,  editions  of  the  last  representatives  of 
Greek  paganism,  such  as  Libanius — of  whose 
epistles  there  is  a Latin  version  printed  at  Pavia 
in  1504  (a  curious  volume,  the  latter  part,  on  the 
epistolary  style,  translated  by  Ponticus  Virunius, 
being  in  Gothic  type),  besides  his  other  writings 
in  Greek — and  impressions  of  the  far  later  Byzan- 
tine writers,  such  as  Tzetzes,  Psellus,  and  Gemistus, 
hardly  call  for  a detailed  description. 

The  Latin  authors,  with  an  account  of  some 
works  illustrative  of  the  classics  in  general,  will 
form  the  subject  of  our  next  paper. 

Francis  St.  John  Thacserat. 

Eton  College. 

{To  he  continued.) 

There  is  a slip  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  interesting 
account  of  this  library  {ante,  p.  282),  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  binding  of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  which 
ought  to  be  corrected.  The  name  on  the  scrolls  is 
not  “Joannes  Fust,”  but  Johannes  Fogel. 

Henry  Bradshaw. 

King’s  College,  Cambridge. 


THE  LEGAL  TRAINING  OP  LORD  BEACONS- 
FIELD  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Notes 
in  the  Laiv  Magazine  and  Review  for  May,  1881, 


seems  to  call  for  preservation  in  the  pages  of 

“N.  & Q.”;— 

“ Considerable  doubt  having  been  expressed  regarding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  legal  training  which  tho 
late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  bad  gone  through  in  early  life, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  place  on  record  the  actual 
facts  forming  part  of  that  remarkable  career  of  one 
whose  loss,  though  at  a ripe  old  age,  all  classes  unite  in 
regretting. 

“ Setting  out  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  ‘ Attorney 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  a Solicitor  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,’  Benjamin  D’lsraeli,  son  of  Isaac 
D’Israeli,  Esq.,  ot  Bloomsbury  Square,  was  indentured 
apprentice  on  the  10th  November,  1821,  for  five  years, 
to  William  Stevens,  Solicitor,  of  Frederick  Place,  Old 
Jewry  (of  Swain,  Stevens  & Co.),  as  is  mentioned  by 
a corresiiondent  of  our  contemporary,  the  Law  Times. 
Three  years  after  this  his  aspirations  would  seem  to 
have  turned  towards  a different  career,  and  on  tlie 
18th  November,  1824,  ‘ Benjamin  Disraeli,  of  Blooms- 
bury Square,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  aged  20  years 
[his  real  age  was  somewhat  less,  the  Synagogue  records 
proving  his  birth  on  21st  December,  1804],  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  Disraeli  of  the  same  place.  Esq.,’  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  his  sureties  being  his  father, 
and  his  uncle,  Nathaniel  Basevi,  Esq. 

“ The  new  member  kept  nine  terms,  and  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  day,  performed  exercises.  He 
remained  a member  for  seven  years,  but  in  1831,  on  his 
own  petition,  alleging  ill-health  incapacitating  him  from 
following  the  profession  of  the  Law,  his  name  was 
removed  from  the  Books.  It  will  be  apparent,  from 
what  we  have  stated,  that  the  younger  Disraeli’s  legal 
training  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  great  political 
rival,  and  successor  in  the  Premiership,  should  himself 
have  gone  through  a very  similar  training,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  in  the  office  of  a Solicitor. 

“ Fourteen  months  after  Benjamin  Disraeli  had  ceased 
to  be  a Fellow  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  on  the  25th  January, 
1833,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  having  just  completed 
his  brilliant  career  at  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  23  years, 
was  admitted  to  the  same  learned  Society.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  keeping  eleven  terms,  between  1833  and 
1837,  and  when  he  had  been  a member  for  six  years  and 
three  months,  likewise  petitioned  to  have  his  name 
removed,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  ‘ having  given  up  his 
intention  of  being  called  to  the  Bar.’  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  state  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  no  mere  diner  in  Hall.  He  performed  no 
less  than  six  exercises,  all  between  the  19th  April  and 
31st  May,  1837.  We  now  print,  by  the  ready  courtesy 
of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Steward  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the 
official  extracts  from  the  Liber  Niger  of  the  Society,  as 
pieces  jusiijicaiives,  which  have  not  hitherto  seen  the 
light. 

“ ‘ Benjamin  Disraeli,  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  aged  20  years,  eldest  son  of  Isaac 
Disraeli,  of  the  same  place,  Esquire. 

“ ‘ Admitted  L.I.  18th  November,  1824. 

“ ‘ Sureties  in  Admission  Bond : Isaac  Disraeli  and 
Nathaniel  Basevi,  Esquires. 

“'Dined  in  Hall  in  the  following  Terms: — Michael- 
mas, 1824;  Hilary,  1825;  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michael- 
mas, 1827;  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas, 
1828. 

“ ‘ Performed  Exercises  : May  23rd  and  May  26th, 
1827. 

“ ‘ At  a Council  held  the  25th  November,  1831.  Upon 
the  Petition  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  a Fellow  of  this 
Society,  praying  that  his  name  may  be  taken  off  the 
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I books,  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  follow  the  pro- 
I fession  of  Law ; It  is  Ordered  accordingly.’ 

“ ‘ AVilliain  Ewart  Gladstone,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
B.A.,  aged  23  years,  fourth  son  of  John  Gladstone, 
Esquire,  of  Fasque,  in  the  County  of  Kincardine. 

; “ ‘ Admitted  L.I.  25  January,  1833. 

i “ ‘ Surety  in  Admission  Bond  ; Christopher  Edward 
' Puller,  Esquire. 

‘‘  ‘ Lined  in  Hall  in  the  following  Terms  ; — Hilary, 

I Easter,  atid  Trinity,  1833;  Easter  and  Trinity,  1834  ; 

> Easter  and  Trinity,  1835 ; Easter  and  Trinity,  1836  ; 
Easter  and  Trinity,  1837. 

; “ ‘ Performed  Exercises  : IDtli  April,  1837 ; 27th  April, 

1837;  28th  April,  1837  ; 29th,  30th,  and  Slst  May,  1837. 
i “‘At  a Council  held  15th  April,  1839.  Upon  the 
Petition  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  a I'ellow  of  this 
I Society,  praying  that  his  name  may  be  taken  ofl'  the 
i books,  having  given  up  his  intention  of  being  called  to 
' -the  Bar  : It  is  Ordered  accordingly.’  ’’ 

I N OMAD. 

i 

: TIIAVELS  IK  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

(Continued  from  p.  244.) 

1830.  Came  (John).  Travels  in  the  East.  8vo. 

I (1).  Came  (J.).  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Asia 
I Minor.  Many  engravings  after  Bartlett,  Allom,  &c. 

I -3  vols.  4to. 

I 1831.  Wilson  (W.  Rae).  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
i Egypt,  &c.  Many  plates.  2 vols.  8vo. 

1831.  Russell  (M.  A.).  View  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
j Egypt.  12mo. 

‘ 1832.  Russell  (M.  A.).  Palestine.  12mo. 

I 1835.  Wilkinson  (J.  G.).  Topography  of  Thebes  and 
j General  View  of  Egypt.. ..With  Remarks  on  the  Customs 
I of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Plates.  8vo.,  Loudon.  See 
i below,  1837. 

1 1836.  La  Borde  (Alex.  L.  Jos.  Count  de).  Journey 

I through  Arabia  Petraja  to  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Bx- 
i cavated  City  of  Petra.  8vo. 

i (1).  La  Borde  (Alex.  L.  Jos.  Count  de).  Travels  in 
I Syria. 

1836.  Rich  (Claud  James).  Kourdistan,  Ancient 
i Nineveh,  Bagdad,  Shirauz,  and  Persepolis.  2 vols.  8vo. 

' 1837.  Arundale  (P.,  architect).  Illustrations  of  Jeru- 

' Salem  and  Mount  Sinai.  Map,  plates.  4to. 

1837.  Pashley  (R.).  Travels  m Crete.  8vo. 

j 1837.  Wilkinson  (Sir  J.  G.).  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians.. ..Two  Series.  Numerous  en- 
I gravings.  some  coloured.  Large  type,  orig.  ed.  6 vols. 

! 8vo.  1837-41.  See  1835. 

1838.  Urquhart  (D.).  The  Spirit  of  the  East. ..Travels 
! through  Roumeli.  2 vols.  8vo. 

I 1838.  Pepper  ( J.  W.).  Fertility  of  Ancient  Palestine. 

...Character  of  Inhabitants  and  of  the  Jews.  Cuts.  8vo. 

' 1839.  Burder  (S.).  Oriental  Customs,  &c.  8vo.  2 vols. 

! 1840.  De  Geramb  (Marie  Joseph,  monk  of  La  Trappe). 

' Pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  2 vols.  8vo. 

' H.  Colburn. 

1841.  Robinson  (Edw.  and  Smith).  Biblical  Re- 
I searches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petreea 
: in  the  Year  1838.  Maps,  plans.  3 vols.  8vo.  See  post, 
1 1856  and  1867. 

j 1841.  Egerton  (Lady  Francis)  [Countess  of  Ellesmere 
after  1846].  Tour  in  Holy  Land  in  1840.  Plates. 
Privately  printed. 

1842.  Croly  (Rev.  Dr.)  and  Brockedon  (W.).  Views 
by  D.  Roberts  in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Arabia.  253  plates,  coloured.  Descriptions  by  C.  and  B. 
6 vols.,  atlas  fob,  sells  llOL  Note.— Edition  of  1847, 
250  plates,  published  48^. 


1842.  Ainsworth  (^¥.  F.).  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldsea,  and  Armenia.  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo. 

1843.  Keith  (Dr.  Alex.).  The  Land  of  Israel.  Maps, 
plates.  8vo. 

1843.  Roehr  (J.  F.).  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ. 
Translated  by  D,  Eadaile.  12mo. 

1843.  Birch  (1  Dr.  S.).  Views  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo 
to  the  Second  Cataract.  Large  plates,  tinted,  from 
drawings  by  O.  Jones  and  Jules  Gowry ; descriptions  by 
B.  Fob 

1844.  Bartlett  (W.  H.).  Walks  about  the  City  and 
Environs  of  Jerusalem.  Over  fifty  engravings,  steel  and 
wood.  Royal  8to.  Note,  pp.  161-78,  Catherwood’s 
description  and  measurements  of  the  Temple  area.  See 
also  post,  1850. 

1844.  Poole  (Sophia,  sister  of  E.  W.  Lane).  The 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt ; Letters  from  Cairo  written 
in  1842-3-4.  12mo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1844,  Chas. 

Knight  & Co.  Second  Series,  1846.  But  query  '! 

1844.  Measor  (Rev.  H.  P.).  Tour  in  Egypt,  Arabia 
Petraea,  and  Holy  Land.  8vo. 

1844.  Bannister  (J.  T.).  Holy  Land  : Survey  of  its 
Geography,  History,  &c.  Maps,  plates.  Bath.  Roy.  8vo. 

(!)  1845.  Lowthian  (John).  Visit  to  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine  in  1843-4.  i2rao. 

1845.  Kinglake  (W.).  Eothen.  Coloured  plates. 

1845.  Williams  (G.).  The  Holy  City:  Historical, 

Topographical  and  Antiquarian  Notices  of  Jerusalem. 
Numerous  Plates,  tinted.  8vo.  See  post,  1849. 

1845.  Parrot  (Dr.  F.).  Journey  to  Ararat.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  D.  Cooley.  8vo. 

William  H.  Sewell. 

Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 

(To  ie  continued.) 


Letter  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  Poet. — 
I possess  a letter  in  the  autograph  of  “ the  Bard 
of  Hope  ” which  I here  exactly  transcribe  ; — 

“ Mr  DEAR  Williams.  My  picture  is  finished — Thom- 
son in  my  opinion  has  outdone,  at  all  events — any  thing 
that  was  ever  painted  as  me  before — and  if  I am  not 
mistaken  he  has  stept  to  the  zenith  of  his  art  as  a por- 
trait painter — You  must  come  & see  it  since  his  last 
touches — And  I entreat  of  you  as  a man  of  taste  & a 
friend  to  Fine  Art  to  let  the  public  in  some  way  or  other 
know  what  an  excellent  piece  of  art  this  is — 

“ Yours  very  truly 

“ 24  May  1833  ” “ T.  Campbell  ” 

The  limner  above  referred  to  was,  I believe,  the 
Eev.  John  Thomson,  of  Duddingston,  a highly 
eminent  Scottish  landscape  painter,  who  flourished 
some  half-century  ago,  and  whose  works  are  more 
than  once  eulogized  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  the  Nodes 
Atnbrosiance.  Has  this  “ excellent  piece  of  art,” 
as  the  poet  styles  it,  been  engraved,  or  who  is  its 
fortunate  possessor?  To  my  mind  the  best  idea 
of  Campbell  is  to  be  obtained  from  Maclise’s 
clever  full-length  sketch  of  him  in  the  Frasejfs 
Magazine  etchings,  which  renders  him  to  the  life, 
“ long  clay  ” and  all. 

“The  cup  that  cheers”  and  “inebriates”  cir- 
culated far  more  freely  fifty  years  ago  than  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  Campbell  was  not  a total 
abstainer  is  a patent  fact.  A dear  old  octogenarian 
friend  of  mine,  recently  deceased,  told  me  that  he 
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Wiis  once  a guest  at  a supper  party  of  literary 
notables,  amongst  wlioni  were  Campbell  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  that  an  animated  discussion 
between  these  two  was  beginning  to  grow  angry 
when  the  Shepherd  slipped  off  his  chair  and  fell  on 
the  floor.  Campbell  immediately  rose,  and,  steady- 
ing himself  as  well  as  he  could,  stood  over  his 
pro.strate  antagonist,  and  thus  uttered  himself  : — 
“ Language  cannot  express,  nor  can  imagination 
conceive,  the  contempt  I entertain  towards  thee, 
0 Hogg ! ” It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  shout 
of  laughter  which  followed  upon  this  burst  of 
tipsy  indignation  put  an  end  to  the  argument,  and 
restored  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two 
disputants.  Henry  Campein,  F.S.A. 

11*2,  Torriano  Avenue,  N.W. 


They  cry,  “ Will  you  look  at  my  May  baby  1 ” and 
of  course  they  expect  you  to  pay  for  that  privilege. 
This  custom  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  vessel-cup 
girls  in  the  North  Riding,  which  I and  others 
have  described  in  “ N.  & Q.”  But  the  vessel-cup 
girls  come  at  Christmas,  and  their  doll  is  a bam- 
bino, whilst  the  May  baby,  I suppose,  is  the 
B.V.M.,  as  this  is  her  month. 

In  rural  Surrey  this  May  Day  the  Maypolers 
were  to  be  seen  and  heard — girls  and  boys,  each 
with  a bunch  of  wild  flowers  tied  broomwise  at 
the  end  of  a stick,  who  sang  their  May  song  at 
your  door,  beginning, 

“ The  first  of  May  is  my  poor  day, 

And  it  comes  but  once  a year.” 

A.  J.  M. 


VERSE.S  TEMP.  CuAHLES  I.— In  a copy  of  Baker’s 
Chronicle,  in  my  possession,  I find  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  verses  written,  in  an  old-fashioned 
hand  of  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  author, 
evidently  a zealous  upholder  of  “ Church  and 
king.”  They  are  worthy  of  a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
“ Great  were  tby  wrongs,  thy  patience  still  as  great; 

When  faction  rul'd  the  Church,  and  Knaves  the  State ; 
Hard  were  thy  people’s  hearts.  But  harder  yet  thy  fate. 

Balm  thou  applyed’st  whilst  they  still  vex’d  the  Lord, 
The  more  their  crimes  thy  mercys  grew  the  more; 
Thy  God-like  mind  was  rich  altho’  thy  Treasure  poor. 


Pdblic  School  Words. — As  announced  by 
Mr.  Parish,  ante,  p.  327,  I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  communications  which  may  be  sent  to 
me  on  this  subject.  I shall  also  be  glad  to  know 
whether  any  lists  have  been  already  published, 
and,  if  so,  their  titles  and  where  they  can  be 
obtained.  Any  explanations  or  derivations  of 
words  I shall  be  pleased  to  receive,  and  I would 
suggest  that  it  should  be  noted  at  what  public 
school  each  word  is  in  use,  the  public  schools  with 
which  I intend  to  deal  chiefly  being  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  Rugby,  Westminster,  Marlborough, 
and  the  Charterhouse.  A.  Percy  Allsopp. 


They  sought  tby  ruin  with  Rebellious  Spight, 

And  trod  dark  paths,  whilst  thou  pursu’dest  the  light. 
As  they  increas’d  their  Shame,  thy  Glories  shone  more 
bright. 

Had’st  thou  in  rage  thy  Victories  pursued, 

And  took  delight  in  shedding  Rebels  blood, 

Thou’dst  been  secure,  but  wer-’t,  alas,  too  mild  and  good. 

Contempt  for  all  thy  favours  they  return’d ; 

Scoff’d  at  thy  power,  and  at  thy  person  spurn’d. 
Rejoic’d  o’er  other’s  Spoils,  whilst  all  true  Subjects 
mourn’d. 

The  Canting  Pulpiteers  by  dreams  made  wise. 

Turn'd  Gospel  Truths  into  audacious  Lies; 

And  taught  the  Blood  of  Kings  a holy  Sacrifice. 

Unlearn’d  Mechanicks  full  of  Zeal  and  Noise, 

Were  turn’d,  thro’  Grace,  expounders  of  the  Laws; 
And  justified  Rebellion  to  be  Heaven’s  Cause. 

When  Right,  thro’  want  of  due  Assistance  fail’d. 

And  Wrong,  thro’  mislead  multitudes  prevail’d. 

The  Trait’rous  Torrent  grew  too  strong  to  be  repell’d. 

Thus  the  Mad  Crowd  who  could  no  Ills  forsee. 

Of  just  restraint  endeavouring  to  be  free. 

Took  off  thy  bead  because  themselves  woul’d  headless 
bee.” 

Llywarch  Reynolds,  B.A. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

May  Day. — In  1881  the  second  of  May  has 
had  to  do  duty  for  the  first,  which  was  a Sunday; 
and  at  Teignmouth,  in  Devon,  the  May  b.abies 
came  round  as  usual.  Parties  of  girls  and  children 
go  from  house  to  house,  each  party  carrying  a 
dressed  doll  laid  in  a box  and  decked  with  flowers. 


Hindi  ip  Hall,  near  Worcester. 


A Naval  Epitaph. — The  following  epitaph, 
inscribed  on  a stone  in  Putney  Churchyard  and 
nearly  obliterated,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  transfer  to 
the  columns  of  “N.  & Q.”: — 

“ Lieutt  Alex''  Davidson 
Royal  Navy  has  Caus’d  this  Stone 
to  be  Erected  to  the  Memory  of 
Harriot  his  dearly  beloved  Wife 
who  departed  this  Life  JarP  24  1808 
Aged  38  Years 

I have  crossed  this  Earth’s  Equator  Just  sixteen  times- 
And  in  my  Country’s  cause  have  brav’d  far  distant  climes 
In  Howe's  Trafalgar  and  several  Victories  more 
Firm  h unmov’d  I heard  the  Fatal  Cannons  roar 
Trampling  in  human  blood  I felt  not  any  fear 
Nor  for  my  Slaughter’d  gallant  Messmates  shed  A tear 
But  of  A dear  Wife  by  Death  unhappily  beguil’d 
Even  the  British  Sailor  must  become  A child 
Yet  when  from  this  Earth  God  shall  my  soul  unfetter 
I hope  we’ll  meet  in  Another  World  and  a better.” 

Henry  Attwell. 


Barnes. 


Book-plates. — From  my  relationship  to  the 
family  I have  a few  spare  copies  of  the  Burton 
book-plate.  It  is  noticeable  as  having  thirty-two 
quarterings  and  three  crests.  I can  send  a copy 
to  the  first  seven  or  eight  collectors  who  may  like 
to  have  one,  and  may  write  to  me. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin,  Steeple  Aston. 
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Parallel  Pa.ssages.  — To  the  two  passages 
; cited  by  S.  T.  S.  (ante,  p.  246)  may  be  added  the 
; following  lines  of  Alexander  Smith  (Life  Drama, 
' second  edition,  1853,  p.  90)  ; — 

“ 0 niy  friend  ! 

[ We  twain  have  met  like  ships  upon  the  sea, 

Who  hold  ail  hour’s  converse,  so  short,  so  sweet ; 

One  little  houi'  ! and  tlien,  away  they  speed 
On  lonely  jiatlis,  through  mist,  and  cloud,  and  foam, 

' To  meet  no  more.’’ 

■ , Clk. 

Lockhart's  “ Life  op  Sir  Walter  Scott,’’ 
. Tol.  V.,  p.  185.  Edin.,  1851. — 

I “ But  shall  we  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear? 

The  cold  moon  shines  by  night. 

And  when  we  wander  here  and  there. 

We  then  do  go  most  right.” 

' With  note  “Joanna  Baillie’s  Oira.”  This  is  a 
I very  singular  error,  and  most  so  to  have  escaped 
i notice.  The  above  lines  are  from  the  well-known 
I .story  of  Autolycus  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  IV.  ii. 

E.  L.  L. 


eaurrtejf, 

I We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
j on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
I names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
I answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Moreto  and  MoLikRE.— Has  El  Dcsden  con 
■el  Desden  been  rendered  in  English  ? It  has,  of 
course,  been  fully  used  by  Molifere  and  Gozzi. 
Carl  A.  West,  in  his  German  translation,  under  title 
Donna  Diana  ('‘ Wien  im  October,  1816”),  says 
1 of  Moreto  : — 

“Vonseinen  zahlreichen  dramatischen  Werken  sind 
I hisher  nur  vier  oder  fiinf  in  andere  Sprachen  Ubersetzt 
] Worden,  und  ein  Paar  als  bleibend  auf  das  europaische 
1 Kepertoir  iibergegangen.  Hiervon  ist  das  Lustspiel 
i Ao  puede  ser,  durch  eine  englische  Bearbeitung  des  T. 

I Crowne  (deutsch  unter  dem  Titel  : Die  unnuigliche  Sache) 

I und  durch  die  franzbsische  des  Dumaniant  [Guerre 
I Duverte)  das  bekannteste,”  Ac. 

! Crowne’s  version  of  No  puede  ser  (entitled  8r. 
j •Oourtly  Nice)  was  written,  according  to  Langbaine 
I (Oxford,  1691,  p.  96), 

I “at  the  command  of  his  late  Majesty  K.  Charles  the 
1 Second,  who  gave  Mr.  Crown  a Spanish  Play,  No  puede 
I ser:  ov  It  cannot  he  ; out  of  which  he  took  part  of  the 
: Name  and  Design  of  this.  This  Comedy,  or  at  least  the 
I Plot,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Spanish  Plot,  has  formerly 
I appeared  on  the  Stage,  under  the  Title  of  Tartigo’s 

I Wiles This  play  is  accounted  an  excellent  comedy, 

I and  has  been  frequently  acted  with  good  Applause.” 

Langbaine  says  that  Sir  Courtly’s  song  of 
“ Stop  Thief  ” is  a paraphrase  of  Mascarille’s  “ Au 
Voleur  ” in  Moliere’s  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  If 
I this  be  so,  it  is  a literary  curiosity  that,  after  Moliere 
had  plundered  El  Desden  con  el  Desden  for  his 
Princesse  d’Elide,  an  Englishman  should  plunder 
Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  for  a version  of  No 
puede  ser.  William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 


“Women’s  Pastes”:  “Pastwives.”  — Bil- 
lingsley, in  his  first  English  translation  of  Euclid, 
1570,  giving  directions  for  making  the  five  regular 
solids  out  of  pasteboard,  says  : — 

“ If  ye  draw  the  like  formes  in  matter  that  wil  how 
and  geue  place,  as  most  aptly  ye  may  do  in  fine  pasted 
paper,  such  as  pastwiues  make  women’s  pastes  of,  & 
then  with  a knife  cut  euery  line  finely,  not  through,  but 
halfe  way  only,  if  then  ye  bow  and  bende  them  accord- 
ingly, ye  shall  most  jilainly  and  manifestly  see  the 
formes  and  shapes  of  these  bodies,  euen  as  their  defini- 
tions shew.  And  it  shall  be  very  necessary  for  you  to 
haue  store  of  that  pasted  paper  by  you,  for  so  shal  you 
vpon  it  describe  the  formes  of  other  bodies,  as  Prismes 
and  parallelipopedons,  and  such  like  set  forth  in  these 
fine  bookes  following,  and  see  the  very  formes  of  those 
bodies  there  mencioned : which  will  make  these  bokes 
concerning  bodies,  as  easy  vnto  you  as  were  the  other 
bookes,  whose  figures  you  might  plainly  see  vpon  a 
playne  superficies.” 

What  were  “ pastwives,”  and  what  were  the 
“ women’s  pastes,”  which  they  made  of  “ pasted 
paper  ” or  cardboard  ? AI. 

Charles,  Second  Son  of  Bowes  Howard, 
Earl  of  Berkshire. — In  “N.  & Q.,”  2“'i  S.  i. 
325,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

“ Charles  (second  son)  married  1736  meanly  to  a 
woman  who  lodged  in  the  house  where  he  boarded  at 
Eaton  School.  Her  maiden  name  was  Manning— old 
enough  to  be  his  mother.  She  was  the  widow  of  one 
Lane,  a Lieutenant  at  Sea,  who  had  half-pay,  and  was 
upon  what  they  call  the  Compassionate  List.  He  was 
a little  while  at  St.  John’s  College,  in  Cambridge.” — 
Extract  from  Memoranda  of  the  Births,  Marrriages, 
Deaths,  &c.,  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford  (founder  of 
the  Harleian  Library). 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  this  marriage  ? Mrs. 
Lane  (afterwards  the  Hon.  Airs.  Charles  Howard) 
was  the  mother  of  Thomas  Lane,  Esq.,  of  Tetten- 
hall,  county  Stafford,  born  in  1714.  Lieut.  Lane 
(Christian  name  Thomas)  is  believed  to  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1690,  and  to  have  married 
Aliss  Alanning,  born  in  1693  (Christian  name 
Susannah)  at  Eaton  (county  unknown),  in  or  about 
the  year  1711.  Can  any  correspondent  of  “N.& Q.” 
inform  me  whether  any  records  exist  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  births  and  parentage  of  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Lane  ? H.  H.  B. 

“ Se  non  k VKRO  h MOLTO  BEN  TROVATO.” — 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  trace  the 
above  popular  saying  beyond  Giordano  Bruno, 
who  uses  it  in  the  third  dialogue  of  the  second 
part  of  Degli  Eroid  Furori  ? This  work  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  dedicated  by  him  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1585,  and  is  re- 
printed in  the  second  volume  of  A.  Wagner’s 
edition  of  Bruno’s  Italian  works.  The  passage, 
as  above,  is  literally  quoted  in  the  first  line  of 
p.  415.  N.  Tr. 

Harry  Hankin. — Can  any  one  help  me  to  the 
parentage  of  Harry  Hankin,  who  died  at  7,  Char- 
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lotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  in  1800  ? The  Registers 
of  the  Stansteads  and  of  Ware  (Herts)  are  muti- 
lated or  defectively  kept  for  considerable  periods 
between  1700  and  1800,  and  no  Harry  Hankin  is 
mentioned  in  them,  though,  according  to  tradition, 
he  belonged  to  a Ware-Stanstead  family.  Also 
I desire  to  know  who  was  Major  Hankin  of  the 
Scots  Greys,  wounded  {vide  despatches)  at  Water- 
loo 1 0.  W.  H. 

Oxon. 

Judas  Iscariot. — I have  a curious  chap-book, 
about  which  I beg  for  information.  The  title  is, — 

“The  Birtli,  Life,  and  Death  of  Judas  Iscariot,  &c.: 
also  the  Life  and  miserable  Death  of  Pontius  Pilate,  &c., 
collected  from  the  Writings  of  Josephus  and  other  ancient 
Historians  : ” Birmingham,  n.d.  sed  circa  1790. 

As  the  contents  are  so  strange  and  wonderful,  and 
not  one  of  the  incidents  is  found  related  in  Josephus, 

I should  like  to  know  who  are  the  “ other  ancient 
historians.”  A sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  tract 
will  explain  this  : — There  lived  at  Joppa  a rich 
Jew,  Maccabeus,  and  his  wife  Bernice,  who 
dreamed  that  her  child  when  born  should  betray 
his  Lord.  They  resolve  to  kill  the  child,  but, 
deterred  by  his  beauty,  put  him  into  a box  and 
throw  it  into  the  river.  The  child  is  saved  by  the 
king  of  the  island,  Iscariot,  who  brings  the  boy  up 
with  his  own  son.  Judas  kills  the  son,  flies,  steals 
apples,  kills  his  own  father,  and  marries  his  own 
mother,  to  whom  he  is  known  by  a mark.  He  re- 
pents, reforms,  joins  Jesus  Christ,  betrays  Him, 
and  hangs  himself. 

We  are  also  gravely  told  that  Pontius  Pilate 
drowned  himself  in  a lake  at  Siena,  in  It.aly,  which 
still  bears  his  name  ; that  every  year  he  appears 
on  the  banks  in  the  judicial  habit  wherein  he 
judged  our  Saviour ; but  whosoever,  man  or 
woman,  sees  this  apparition,  within  that  year  he 
surely  dies.  And  of  such  a wonderful  nature  is 
the  water  of  the  lake,  that  whatever  is  thrown  into 
it  swells  so  that  the  water  overflows  its  bounds 
and  drowns  a great  part  of  the  country,  to  the 
destruction  of  man  and  beast.  When  and  where 
did  this  collection  of  absurdities  first  make  its  ap- 
pearance ? Adin  Williams,  F.R.H.S. 

Lechlade,  GIos. 

Verling  (not  Valing,  as  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3”*^  S.  iii. 
447). — This  name  is  very  uncommon.  It  is  given  in 
Brady’s  Parochial  Records  of  Cork,  Gloyne,  and 
Ross,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Is 
it  of  English  or  Irish  derivation  ? and  if  the  family 
has  coat  armour,  what  are  the  bearings  ? 

J.  McC.  B. 

Robert  Brent  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
TEMP.  James  II. — If  any  light  can  be  thrown  on 
this  gentleman’s  pedigree  it  will  be  acceptable. 
He  was  engaged  by  James’s  Government  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  but  in  what  way  is  not  very 
clear.  He  was,  moreover,  a kinsman  of  the  Lord 


Carrington  (Roman  Catholic)  of  that  time.  Dug- 
dale’s  Baronage  (ii.  470)  gives  some  notices  of  this 
Lord  Carrington,  and  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicester- 
shire (iii.  29)  gives  a pedigree  of  the  family,  which 
may  assist  in  discovering  the  connexion.  D.  G. 

A Roman  Inscription. — The  following  was 
copied  by  me  at  Nyon,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  1873.  It  was  among  Roman  remains  which 
had  been  lately  discovered  there.  Everything 
but  the  second  line  is  intelligible  enough.  Per- 
haps some  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  kindly 
assist  me  to  decipher  it.  I can  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  transcription  : — 

L . SERGIO  . L . P . CORN 
LVSTROSTAIODOMI 
TINO  . OMNIBVS  HONO 
RIBVS  . IN  COLONIA  . E 
QVESTR  . ET  . IN  COL  . VI 
ENNENSIVM  . EVNCTO 
T . IVL  . POMPEIVS  . TER 
TVLLVS  SOCERO  OP 
IIIIO. 

H.  Delevingne. 

An  old  Military  Work. — Can  “ N.  & Q.” 
tell  me  the  date  of  publication  of  the  following 
work,  and  say  whether  it  has  ever  been  reprinted  ? 
I give  the  title  as  I find  it  in  an  old  volume  of  Sic 
Richard  Phillips’s  Monthly  Magazine : — 

“ A breefe  Discourse  concerning  the  Force  and  Effect 
of  all  Manuall  Weapons  of  Fire,  and  the  disability  of  the 
Long  Bovve  or  Archery,  in  respect  of  others  of  greater 
Force  now  in  use  : with  sundry  probable  Reasons  for  the 
verifying  thereof,  the  which  I have  doone  of  duty  to- 
wards my  Souveraigne  and  Country,  and  for  the  better 
satisfaction  of  all  such  as  are  doubtfull  of  the  same. 
Written  by  Humfrey  Barwick,  Gentleman,  Souldier, 
Captaine,  et  encor  phis  mdtre.  At  London.  Printed  for 
Richard  Olliffe.”  4to. 

The  above-named  magazine  says  : — 

“ This  curious  treatise  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Carey, 
Baron  Hunsdon,  and  appears  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the 
publication  of  two  other  tracts  on  military  discipline,  by 
Sir  John  Smith  and  Sir  Roger  Williams,  the  former 
more  particularly  encouraging  the  use  of  archery.  The 
author  says  he  became  a soldier  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  The  treatise 
consists  of  eighteen  discourses.” 

P.  J.  Mdllin. 

Numismatic  : Ceylon,  One  Cent. — I have  a 
copper  coin, — Obv. ; leg.,  “Victoria,  Queen”;  field, 
bust  in  profile  with  diadem,  showing  left  cheek. 
Rev.:  leg.,  “Ceylon,  One  Cent,  1870”;  field,  a 
tree  ; Indian  (1)  characters  on  either  side  of  it.  _ I 
cannot  find  this  coinage  mentioned  in  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint, 
1870.  What  other  coins,  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
were  struck  for  Ceylon  about  t’nis  date,  and  at 
what  mint  were  they  struck  I 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones.  , 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

Heraldic. — Whose  arms  are  the  following  I— 
Gu.,a  fess  arg.  between  three  crescents  arg.,  a canton 
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ermine  ; impaling  Arg.,  a clievron  vert  between 
three  fleurs-de-lys  ; Crest,  a goat’s  head.  They  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles 
Holloway  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Justly 
Green.  A Relative. 

[The  coat  is  that  of  Holloway,  of  Oxforil,  Visit.  1634, 
and  the  impaled  coat  is  that  of  Green  of  Newby,  co. 
York,  both  given  in  Burke’s  Oen.  Armory,  1878.] 

The  Picts  a Scandinavian  People  [1]. — In 
Mason’s  Shorter  English  Grammar,  p.  2,  the  Picts 
are  classed  with  the  “Norsemen  and  Danes”  as 
“men  of  Scandinavian  origin.”  As  I had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  Picts  a Keltic  people, 
about  whom  the  only  question  was  whether  they 
were  Gaelic  or  Cymric,  I found  the  above  state- 
ment somewhat  startling  ; but  it  has  been  re- 
peated in  two  others  of  the  same  author’s  very 
excellent  grammars.  Is  the  view  that  the  Picts 
were  a Scandinavian  people  now  generally  held  ? 

Thomas  Powell. 

Bootle. 

[Daniel  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  1863, 
ii.  171,  distinctly  asserts  that  the  presence  in  Scotland  of 
the  Picts,  “ altogether  prior  to  the  earliest  invasions  of 
the  Northmen,  from  whom  it  was  the  fashion  for  a time 
to  derive  them,  is  indisputable.”] 

Air  Beds  and  Cushions. — When  did  these 
valuable  articles  of  luxury  first  come  into  use  I 
The  books  of  reference  say  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  if  so  Ben  Jonson  was 
wise  before  his  time,  for  he  makes  Mammon  in  the 
Alchemist  say,  when  he  is  enumerating  the  luxuries 
he  means  to  buy  with  his  gold,  “ I will  have  all 
my  beds  blown  up,  not  stuft  ; down  is  too  hard  ” 
(II.  ii.).  Did  the  world  wait  a hundred  years 
before  it  put  this  happy  thought  into  practice  ? 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ To  save  a drowning  family  from  wreck.” 

J.  L. 


SIR  EDWARD  KNEVIT. 

(6‘i>  S.  iii.  328.) 

Mr.  Mat  has  got  a very  long  and  perplexing 
business  before  him  if  he  is  going  into  the  Knyvett 
pedigree.  I made  some  collections  for  it  some  years 
ago,  but  gave  it  up  as  a hopeless  task,  and  likely 
to  be  so  costly  in  time  and  money  that  I shrank 
from  further  researches.  Nevertheless,  I am  glad 
that  some  one  else  is  going  to  make  the  plunge 
that  frightened  me,  and  I would  willingly  help 
another  where  I could.  To  begin  with,  let  it  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Mat  has  made  a false  start.  1.  I 
do  not  think  Sir  Edward  Knyvett  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Knyvett  at  all ; but  I am  sure  Sir  John 
Knyvett  was  not  the  husband  of  Joan  Stafford. 
2,  I do  not  think  that  Joan  Stafford  was  ever  the 


wife  of  William,  Lord  Beaumont,  though  all  the 
books  on  the  peerage  assert  that  such  was  the  case. 

3.  The  following  are  some  conclusions  which  may 
be  proved  with  reasonable  certainty  ; — 

^1.  Sir  William  Knyvett,  of  Bokenham  Castle, 
Knight,  was  the  husband  of  Joan,  sister  of  Henry 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  August,  1478, 
the  duke  being  at  that  time  on  his  way  to  pay  his 
sister  a visit  {Paston  Letters,  Gairdner,  iii.  234). 

2.  Joan,  “called  lady  Beaumont,”  could  not  at 
that  time  have  been  the  widow  of  William,  Lord 
Beaumont,  for  he  did  not  die  till  1507  (Banks, 
Nicolas,  &c.). 

3.  I believe  her  to  have  been  the  widow  of 
John,  Lord  Beaumont,  who  had  some  money  deal- 
ings with  her  father,  HumiJirey  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (Paston  Letters,  i.  61),  about  1450, 
and  it  may  have  suited  the  duke  to  bestow  his 
daughter’s  hand  upon  a man  of  his  own  genera- 
tion. Jolm,  Lord  Beaumont,  was  slain  in  1460 
at  the  Battle  of  Northampton. 

4.  At  any  rate,  between  1460  and  1478,  Sir 
William  Knyvett  had  married  Joan  Stafford, 
“ Lady  Beaumont.” 

5.  Before  March  9,  1490,  Sir  William  had 
married  again.  (To  their  own  shame  and  the 
confusion  of  all  right-minded  genealogists,  the 
Knyvetts  appear  to  have  had  a monomaniacal 
fancy  for  that  name  Joan,  and  Mr.  Mat,  if  he 
does  not  know  it,  will  find  out  this  evidence  of 
bad  taste  on  their  part  before  he  has  done  with 
them.)  Sir  William’s  next  wife  was  another  Joan, 
sister  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of 
Devon  (Brewer,  Gal.  Hen.  VIII.,  vol.  i.  No.  1603, 
compare  No.  2080,  sub  fin.). 

6.  Sir  William  Knyvett,  according  to  Blomefield, 

was  fifty-one  in  1491,  but  in  limine  let  me 
caution  Mr.  Mat  against  trusting  to  Blomefield  in 
the  matter  of  the  Knyvett  genealogy.  It  is  a 
hopeless  mass  of  confusion.  If  he  wants  to  start 
from  sure  ground,  he  should  get  copies  or  abstracts 
of  the  will  and  Inq.  post  mortem  of  Sir  William, 
and  work  downwards.  By-and-by,  in  return  for 
such  copies  or  abstracts,  I shall  be  proud  to  put 
some  few  scraps  of  information  at  his  disposal — 
information  which  jieradventure  everybody  does 
not  know.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

The  will  of  Sir  Edward  Knyvet  is  in  Nicolas’s 
Testamenta  Vetusta.  In  it  he  mentions  “ Dame 
Ann,  my  wyffe,”  Anne  Clyfforde,  his  sister,  then  a 
widow,  and  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Knyvet,  “daughter 
of  my  brother  Charles  Knyvet,  in  service  with  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,”  but  mentions  no  daughters, 
so  far  as  I recollect.  Sir  Edward  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Knyvet,  not  Sir  John  (whose  will  is 
also  in  the  same  book),  who  married  first,  Alice, 
dau.  of  Leonard,  Lord  Grey  of  Euthyn,  or  of  his 
brother,  secondly,  Joan,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  thirdly,  J oan 
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widow  of  Eoger  Clifford,  and  sister  and  coheir  of 
Thomas  Courtenay,  sixth  Earl  of  Devon.  One 
of  Sir  William’s  daughters  by  his  first  or  second 
wife  married  Charles  Clifford,  the  son  of  Sir 
William’s  third  wife  by  her  first  husband.  In  Sir 
William  Knyvet’s  will  he  mentions  his  daughter- 
in-law  Elenor,  widow  of  his  son  Edmund  and 
mother  of  Sir  Thomas  Knyvet,  and  also  mentions 
his  grandson  Edmund.  There  is  also  in  Nicolas’s 
Testamenta  Vctusta  the  will  of  Anne,  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  (proved  1480),  who  leaves  her 
“daughter  Beaumond”  some  plate,  and  I think  it  is 
mentioned  in  a note  that  this  daughter  Joan  was 
married  secondly  to  Sir  William  Knevett,  of 
Buckenham,  co.  Norfolk,  Knight.  B.  F.  S. 


“ Anglo-Saxon  ” (6**^  S.  iii.  208). — The  earliest 
students  of  our  mother  tongue  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Lambard,  Foxe,  Archbishop  Parker,  the 
Spelmans  (Sir  Henry  and  Sir  John),  W.  LTsle,  and 
others,  use  “Saxon”  or  “the  old  Saxon.”  Abraham 
Wheloe,  in  his  edition  of  Bede,  1643,  while  speaking 
of  Alfred’s  Paraphrase  as  Saxon,  styles  Its  author 
the  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  “ab  augustissimo 
veterumAnglo-Saxonumrege,  Aluredosive  Alfredo.” 
In  1655  Junius  edited  Csedmon,  the  title  being 
Ccedmonis  Monachi  Paraphrasis  Poetica  Genesios, 
&c.,  Anglo- Saxonich  conscripta.  Somner  in  1659 
printed  his  Diclionariimi  Saxonico- Latino- An gli- 
cum  Voces  Phrasesque  prcBcip\ias  Anglo-Saxonicas, 
&c.,  complectens"  In  1665,  Junius  published 
two  versions  of  the  Gospels,  “ Gothica  et  Anglo- 
Saxonica”;  and  in  1689  Hickes  issued  his  Insti- 
tutiones  Grammaticce  Anglo-Saxonicce.  The  term 
was  continued  by  W.  Elstob,  Rawlinson,  Thwaites, 
and  Benson  in  their  several  publications.  Sammes, 
however,in  1676  has  “The  English-Saxon  alphabet” 
at  p.  410  of  his  Britannia  Antiqiia  Illustrata. 
Miss  Elstob  also  preferred  “English-Saxon”  in 
her  edition  of  Elfric’s  Homily  in  1709,  and  her 
Grammar  in  1715.  But  the  term  Anglo-Saxon 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  popular,  as  in 
1715-27  we  have  two  volumes  of  “ Controversial 
Discourses,  containing  Win.  Elstob’s  Office  of  De- 
votion used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  with  a 
Translation  and  Notes,”  and  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  Many  now  prefer  the  term  “English,” 
as  used  by  our  forefathers,  e.  g.,  “ The  priest  shall 
say  unto  the  people  on  Sondayes  and  holydayes 
the  sense  of  the  Gospell  in  Englishe”  (translation 
of  a passage  in  Abp.  Parker’s  Testimonie  of  Anti- 
quity, p.  60),  the  original  being  “ on  englisc.”  So 
in  many  passages. 

Dr.  Bosworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Langiiage,  Lond.,  1838, 
pp.  1,  li,  shows  that  the  people  never  called  them- 
selves Anglo-Saxons,  but  that  the  name  is  given 
them  by  historians,  and  is  of  Latin  formation. 
The  earliest  use  of  it  appears  to  be  by  Paulus 


Warnefridus,  diaconus,  in  the  eighth  century,  as  in 
these  passages,  “ Vestimenta  vero  eis  erant  laxa 
et  maximb  linea,  qualia  Angli-Saxones  habere 
solent,”  iv.  23  ; “ At  vero  Cunibertus  rex  Her- 

melindam  ex  Saxonum  Anglorum  genere  duxit 
uxorem,”  v.  37 ; “ His  diebus  Cedoaldus  rex 
Anglorum  S.axonum  qui  multa  in  sua  patria  bella 
gesserat,  ad  Christum  conversus  Romam  propera- 
vit,”  vi.  15.  The  Angles,  though  considered  a 
subdivision  of  the  more  powerful  and  extensive 
Saxon  people,  bore  the  chief  and  leading  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  their  union  is 
correctly  expressed  by  the  denomination  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Time,  too,  has  done  justice  to  the  Angles, 
for  while  the  name  of  Saxons  has  disappeared 
(save  in  Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex),  the  name  of 
the  Angles  is  still  embodied  in  England  and 
English.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ina,  who  began 
his  reign  a.d.  700,  calls  himself  at  the  beginning 
of  his  laws  “King  of  the  West  Saxons,”  but 
denominates  the  people  of  his  kingdom  “ English- 
men.” 

Possibly  Camden  was  the  first  of  modern  writers 
to  adopt  the  name  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  the  “ Epis- 
tola  Dedicatoria”  of  his  Anglica,  &c.,  Frankfort, 
1603,  p.  2,  he  writes,  when  speaking  of  the  extracts 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  “ Annales  quos  sua 
lingua  conscriptos  majores  nostri  Anglo-Saxones 
solos  habuere.”  He  took  it  apparently  from 
Asser,  who  dedicates  his  work  De  Rebus  Gestis 
Alfredi  to  “ HHfred  Anglorum  Saxonum  Regi,” 
and  says,  on  p.  11,  ed.  1603,  a.d.  884,  “Eodem 
anno  Allfred  Angul  Saxonum  Rex  classem  suam 
de  Cantio,  plenum  bellatoribus  in  Orlentales 
Anglos  dirigens,  prredandi  causa  transmisit.” 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Saxon  Charters,  by 
Kemble  {Codex  Diplomaticus  AEvi  Saxonici, 
6 vols.)  it  has  been  shown  that  this  name  was 
occasionally  adopted  by  the  kings.  On  this  point, 
and  on  the  whole  subject,  Mr.  Freeman’s  note  on 
“The  Use  of  the  Word  English,”  being  Appendix  A 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  should  be  studied,  as  settling  the  ques- 
tion in  a moat  satisfactory  manner.  See  also  Air. 
Cockayne’s  Saint  Marherete  (E.E.T.S.  edition), 
pp.  74-7.  W".  E.  Buckley. 

For  a full  discussion  of  the  use  of  this  term 
(ancient  and  modern),  see  Freeman’s  Norman 
Conquest,  vol.  i.  App.,  note  A,  and  iii.  44  (note). 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

The  first  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary,  published  by 
Somner  (small  folio,  Oxon.,  1659),  bears  the  title, 

Dictionarium  Saxonico- Latino- Anglicum  Voces 
...A.nglo-Saxonicas  cum  Latina  et  Anglica  inter- 
pretatione  cornplectens.”  But  we  find  the  term 
“Anglo-Saxon”  in  its  Latin  form,  designating 
collectively  the  people  of  England  (though  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Northumbrians),  even  as 
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j far  back  as  the  year  889,  in  Kemble’s  Codex 
I Diplomaticus  yEvi  Saxoidci.  The  Latin  names, 

: “ Anglosaxonia  ” and  “ Anglosaxones,”  occur 
, there  not  less  than  forty-four  times  in  documents 
; belonging  to  the  years  889-1066  {v.  Anglia,  ed. 

1 Wiiliker,  vol.  i.  p.  4).  II.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

i Mining  Terms  S.  iii.  207). — See  Bay’s 
' Travels  in  England  a7id  Wales,  London,  1674  ; 

I the  notice  of  coal-pits  in  Dr.  Plot’s  Staffordshire, 

! chap,  iii.,  “An  Account  of  preparing  some  of  our 
j English  Metals  and  Minerals”;  Bay’s  English 
I Words,  p.  174,  London,  1691  ; I'he  Derbyshire 
I Miner's  Glossary,  by  James  Mander,  Bakewell, 
j 1824  ; The  Liberties  and  Customs  of  the  Lead- 
I Mines  in  Derbyshire,  by  E.  Manlove,  London, 
1653  ; La^vs  and  Customs  of  the  Stannaries  of 
I Cornwall  and  Devon,  by  T.  Pearce,  London,  1725, 

I with  marginal  notes,  Truro,  1808  ; Fodime 
Regales,  by  Sir  John  Pettus,  London,  1670  ; 
Mineralogia  Cornubiensis,  with  an  Explanation 
of  the  Terms  and  Idioms  of  Miners,  by  W.  Pryce, 
London,  1778.  Ed.  klAKsnALL. 

There  is  no  formal  vocabulary,  but  many  local 
mining  terms  are  used  and  described  in 

“ The  Miner’s  Guide,  being  a Description  and  Illus- 
tration of  a Chart  of  Sections  of  the  Principal  Mines  of 
Coal  and  Ironstone  in  the  Counties  of  Stafford,  Salop, 
Warwick,  and  Durham.  By  Thomas  Smitli,  Land  Agent, 
Horseley  Heath,  Tipton.  Printed,  for  and  sold  by  the 
Author,  1846.” 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  six  copiier-plates, 
and  is  now  “ scarce.”  I have  only  the  volume, 
not  the  “chart.”  The  following  is  in  the  new 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brough,  bookseller  here  : — 

“Pryce,  W.,  of  Redruth,  Mineralogia  Cornubiensis,  a 
Treatise  on  Minerals,  Mines,  and  Mining,  portrait  by 
Basire  and  plates,  folio,  boards.  1778.” 

And  the  volume  is  described  as  containing  an 
“ explanation  of  the  terms  and  idioms  of  miners.” 

Este. 

Birmingham. 

See  articles  on  the  arcbieology  of  the  coal  trade 
in  the  Newcastle  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Arch.  Inst.,  1852,  i.  154  ; Cumb.  and  Westm. 
Transactions,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.,  for  1877-8  ; Le- 
l.and,  Itin.,  viii.,  ii,  28.  Others  might  be  found  in 
The  Bishopric  Garland,  and  Brockett’s  and  other 
glossaries  relating  to  mining  districts  should  be 
searched.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

Mr.  Britten  will  find  many  such  terms  in  the 
appendix  to  Bainbridge’s  Laws  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  pp.  938-58  in  the  edition  of  1878. 

G.  F.  B.  B. 

“ Cock  Bobin  ” a substitute  for  “ Bobert  ” 
(6‘i*  S.  ii.  27,  155,  495  ; iii.  138,  231).— It  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  this 


subject ; but  it  tickled  my  fancy  to  see  so  ludi- 
crous a theme  treated  so  gravely  by  a learned 
man.  He  now  says,  “ In  French  Bobin  was  used 
generically  as  we  use  Giles  or  Hodge  [jeering  and 
uncomplimentary  terms  as  we  all  know],  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  English.”  Just  so. 
Exactly  my  own  opinion.  But,  he  says,  we  are 
speaking  of  different  things.  He  forgets.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  different  things  ; we  are  both 
speaking  of  “ Bobin  for  Bobert  as  an  affectionate 
term  of  endearment”  (“  N.  & Q.”  6^*“  S.  ii.  496), 
his  exact  words.  In  the  same  article  he  says  he 
is  “ unable  to  give  a further  example  of  Code  Robin  ” 
than  the  one  quoted  by  Dr.  Chance  ; but  that 
“the  progress  seems  to  have  been  this, — Bobin  for 
Bobert  as  an  affectionate  term  of  endearment ; 
then,  as  an  intensative  term  of  affection,  he  was 
likened  to  Bobin  Bedbreast,  and  the  latter  word 
added  to  point  the  allusion ; this  more  familiarly 
became  Cock  Bobin.”  It  is  the  assumption  that 
“ Bobin”  is  an  “ affectionate  term  of  endearment  ” 
that  I have  been  opposing,  and  which  he  now  says 
was  equivalent  to  Giles  or  Hodge.  So  much  for  the 
original  subject.  Now  for  what  has  been  imported 
into  it.  Dr.  Nicholson  does  not  agree  that  Bobin 
Hood  was  considered  decidedly  low,  and  says, 
“ Because  a foolish  song  may  have  been  written  on 
Wellington,  few  will  therefore  consider  Wellington 
‘ foolish  or  low.’  ” This  is  not  so  good  logic  as  he 
generally  uses.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  If  not 
one  only  but  many  foolish  songs  had  been  written 
about  Wellington, — so  many  that  they  had  become 
a byword  and  had  passed  into  a proverb,  until 
other  foolish  songs  were  likened  to  “ a tale  (or 
song)  of  Wellington  ”=mere  trash  and  ribaldry, — 
then  (if  such  a thing  were  possible)  it  woidd  prove 
that  Wellington  was  considered  “foolish  or  low.” 
Can  Dr.  Nicholson  give  a few  instances  of  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  Bobin  Hood  by  writers  of  the 
period  I And  as  he  finds  some  fault  with  those  I 
gave,  here  are  some  others,  and  if  these  are  not 
sufficient,  I can  furnish  him  with  plenty  more  ; — 

“ In  Sermones  percase  it  is  not  conueniente  to  mingle 
iestyng  saiynges  of  mortal!  menne,  with  the  holie  scrip- 
tures of  GOD  but  yet  might  thesame  moche  more  ex- 
cusablie  bee  vsed,  to  quicken  soche  as  at  Sermones  been 
euer  noddyng,  then  aide  wines  Joolishe  tales  of  Robin 
Hoode,  and  soche  others,  whiche  many  preachers  haue 
in  tymes  past  customablie  vsed  to  bryng  in,  taken  out 
euen  of  the  verie  botome  and  grosseste  parte  of  the 
dreggues  of  the  common  peoples  foolishe  talkyng.” 

Apoph.  Erasmus,  1542.  Reprint  1877,  p.  xxv. 

“ The  Holy  Bible  grounde  of  truth  and  of  lawe. 

Is  now  of  many  abiect  and  nought  set  by, 

Nor  godly  scripture  is  not  worth  an  hawe  ; 

But  tales  are  loued  ground  of  ribaudry, 

And  many  are  so  blinded  with  their  loly, 

'J  hat  no  scripture  thinke  they  so  true  nor  good. 

As  is  a foolishe  iest  of  Robin  hood." 

Barclay’s  Skip  of  Fools  (1570),  f.  23. 

From  fury,  franzie,  and  imprisonment,^ 

From  fine  Maid  Marian  and  her  Morris  dance, 
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From  vnkind  brothers  that  cannot  agree, 

The  Lord  of  heau’n  and  earth  deliuer  me.” 

N.  Breton’s  Pasguil’s  Precession,  1600,  st.  13. 
Our  ancestor.?  held  right  views  about  both 
Eobin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian.  A pretty  sort  of 
a “ Maid  Marian  ” to  be  “ trapesing  ” about  with 
a pack  of  fellows,  lodging  in  hedge  bottoms  (in 
romance  language  “under  thegreeiiwood-tree-e-e !”). 
He  and  she  were  both  low  and  disreputable. 

I did  not  give  all  Heywood’s  lines,  simply 
because  they  are  too  long — there  are  four  folio 
pages  of  them.  They  are  in  bis  Ilierarcliie  of  the 
Blessed  Angels,  1635,  pp.  204-7.  We  cannot  have 
dust  thrown  in  our  eyes.  The  simple  meaning  of 
the  lines  is  that  poets  were  not  honoured  or  treated 
as  they  ought  to  be — not  so  respectfully  as  success- 
ful tradesmen  or  men  of  any  other  profession,  but 
with  an  irreverent  and  co,arse  familiarity,  which 
Heywood,  like  a fine  cheery  old  fellow  as  he  was, 
trying  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  does 
say  he  will  take  for  a proof  of  love.  He  finishes 
thus  pathetically,  notwithstanding  his  fine  make- 
believe  : — 

“Meane  time  we  spend  our  fruitlesse  houres  in  vaine. 
And  Age,  of  Want  and  Hunger  doth  complaine  ; 

It  grieves  us  now,  although  too  late,  at  last. 

Our  youth  in  idle  Studies  to  haue  past ; 

And  what  a folly  ’tis,  we  now  haue  found, 

To  cast  our  Seed  in  an  vnfaithfull  ground. 

^ :jt  . Jit  Jit 

If  any  loves  me  and  intends  to  giue  % 

1 wish  to  taste  his  bounty  whilest  I line.” 

They  were  allovi^ed  to  pine  and  die  in  beggary, 
notwithstanding  they  called  one  of  them  “ Eobin,” 
which  Dr.  Nicholson  did  say  was  “ an  affectionate 
term  of  endearment.” 

A clerical  friend  of  mine,  born  and  bred  in 
Lancashire,  to  whom  I read  my  communication, 
observed, — “ You  are  quite  right.  In  our  part  of 
the  country  if  a man  has  been  christened  Eobert 
and  is  a soft  kind  of  fellow,  they  call  him  ‘Eobin’ ; 
but  if  he  has  got  his  wits  about  him,  they  generally 
call  him  ‘ Bob.’  ” This  is  consolatory  to  me,  for  I am 
happy  to  say  I have  hitherto  escaped  “ the  affec- 
tionate term  of  endearment,  Eobin  ” (both  with 
and  without  the  “ intensative  Cock  ”),  but  have 
been  called  “ Bob  ” times  innumerable. 

The  fact  that  a person  advertises  the  pet  name 
of  his  dead  child  is  no  proof  to  me  that  that  person 
can  be  taken  as  a witness  to  the  value  of  words  or 
epithets.  I have  heard  of  one  wlio  wished  to  have 
a child  christened  “ Beelzebub,”  because  he  said 
“ he  liked  Scripture  names”;  and  of  another  who, 
having  already  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
in  his  family,  wished  to  “ compliment  Acts  a bit  ” 
by  having  a fifth  child  so  named.  But  this  would 
convince  few  people  that  either  “ Beelzebub  ” or 
“ Acts  ” were  desirable  names  for  children. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  objections  which  Dr. 
Nicholson  raises  to  some  of  the  passages  quoted  ; 
but  as  they  probably  are  mere  feints,  intended  to 


distract  attention  from  the  main  point,  they  may 
go  for  what  they  are  worth.  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  he  would  support  his  dictum  by 
examples,  the  same  as  I have  done. 

A “ Cock  Eobin  shop  ” is  a contemptuous  name 
for  a small  bookseller’s,  where  penny  histories, 

“ cock  and  bull”  tales,  and  other  cheap  literature 
is  sold.  A “ Cock  Eobin  printing-office  ” is  one  in 
which  a poor  style  of  work  is  done.  These  terms 
are  considered  anything  but  complimentary.  I 
would  not  advise  unbelievers  to  try  the  experiment 
of  going  into  some  such  office  and  asking  the  men 
at  work  if  theirs  is  a “Cock  Eobin  office.” 

E,  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

A Sloping  Church  Floor  (6^''  S.  iii.  228).-*- 
The  church  of  St.  Pierre-du-Bois  in  Guernsey  has 
this  singular  feature  in  a very  marked  degree, 
and  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  particular 
instance  by  the  nature  of  the  ground — the  church 
being  situated  on  the  brow  of  a hill  falling  rather 
rapidly  to  the  westward.  The  same  peculiarity 
existed  also  in  a lesser  degree  in  the  church  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  St.  Sauveur,  but  the  building 
having  toeen  repewed  a few  years  ago,  and  a 
wooden  floor  substituted  for  the  original  irregular 
pavement,  this  uncommon  feature  has  disappeared. 
The  same  reason  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  this 
church  as  in  that  of  St.  Pierre-du-Bois,  the  ground 
on  which  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur  is  built  being 
perfectly  level.  The  architecture  of  the  former 
church  may  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  that  of  the  latter  to  a time  when 
the  decorated  style  was  giving  way  to  the  flam- 
boyant. In  the  church  of  St.  Pierre-du-Bois  the 
shafts  of  the  pillars  separating  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  shorten  gradually  to  the  eastward,  the 
capitals  being  all  on  the  same  level,  and  the  bases 
having  the  same  size  and  height  throughout.  I 
noticed  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  at 
Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  the  floor  rose  in  a gentle 
slope  towards  the  east,  following  apparently  the 
inclination  of  the  ground  on  which  the  church  is 
built  ; and  I think  I have  seen  the  same  feature 
elsewhere  in  France,  though  I cannot  call  to  mind 
where.  The  effect  architecturally  is  by  no  means 
unpleasing,  as  it  adds  to  the  apparent  height  and 
length  of  the  building.  May  not  the  architect 
have  had  this  end  in  view  in  some  cases  ? 

Edgar  MacCdlloch. 

Guernsey. 

The  parish  church  of  Stinchcomb,  Gloucester- 
shire, slopes  in  a similar  way  to  the  instance  cited 
by  J.  G.  E.  I have  met  with  others.  Probably 
the  peculiarities  of  site  have  something  to  do  with 
the  arrangement  ; they  certainly  had  in  a modern 
instance  which  I can  cite.  A beautiful  little 
church,  designed  by  Mr.  James  Piers  St.  Aubyn, 
was  opened  at  Gunnislake  last  year.  Gunnislake 
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is  an  out-of-the-way  place  on  the  western  border 
of  Cornwall,  and  the  church  in  question  is  built 
I almost  wholly  of  grey  granite.  Its  floor  line  is  a 
I continuous  descent  from  the  west  door  to  the  altar 
I table.  The  building  stands  upon  mountainous 
I ground,  and,  to  humour  the  site,  at  every  few 
; yards  the  floor  drops  a step— somewhat  gallery 
I fashion.  The  effect  is  by  no  means  unhappy. 

[ Harry  Hems. 

Exeter. 

It  is  not  at  alt  unusual  to  find  the  floors  of 
churches  rise  upwards  some  inches  from  west  to 
east,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  always,  I 
I believe,  where  the  church  is  built  on  a hill  side, 

. and  the  old  people,  instead  of  burying  the  east  end 
in  the  hill  or  abnormally  raising  the  west  end  to 
i keep  the  floor  level,  let  it  run,  to  some  degree  at 
1 least,  with  the  slope  of  the  ground.  No  doubt 
' this  or  some  such  natural  reason  exists  for  the 
: case  J.  G.  E.  mentions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
I peculiarity  was  retained,  and  not  restored. 

J.  E.  K.  C. 

^ Mr.  Dobson,  author  of  Rambles  by  the  liibble, 

I part  ii.  p.  13,  says  : — 

' “There  is  one  feature  of  Mitton  Church  which  I may 
j allude  to,  as  it  is  very  uncommon  in  our  churches.  The 
! nave  declines  very  much.  Entering  from  the  church- 
j yard,  wo  liave  to  descend  some  steps  to  get  into  the 
I nave  ; the  nave  declines  till  it  gets  to  the  screen,  sepa- 
I rating  it  from  the  chancel,  and  then  some  steps  have  to 
I be  descended  to  enter  the  chancel.’’ 

; D.  w. 

I Preston. 

The  Attack  on  Jersey  : Death  of  Major 
I Peirson,  not  “ Pierson  ” (6‘*'  S.  iii.  285). — In 
' “ N.  & Q.,”  5^''  S.  V.  93  there  is  a letter  from  Lord 
Chelmsford,  who  had  married  a niece  of  Major 
I Peirson,  stating  that  the  former  way  of  spelling  the 
name  is  correct.  The  error  is  of  long  standing,  for 
. in  Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Dngland, 

I 1831,  s.v.  “ Jersey,”  the  name  is  Pierson,  which  is 
! also  the  spelling  in  Vincent’s  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy, 1877.  In  the  list  of  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake’s  purchases  in  the  thirty-second  edition 
(1875)  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery  (British  Bchool)  1,6001.  is  said  to 
have  been  the  sum  given  for  this  picture  of  Cop- 
ley’s, not  (ante,  p.  285)  4,600  guineas.  What 
was  the  real  amount  1 J.  E.  Thorne. 

The  Pronunciation  op  “er”  as  “ar”  and 
OF  “e”  as  “a”  (6*“  S.  iii.  4,  353). — Surely  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  in  calling  the  pro- 
nunciation of  er  as  ar  a singular  habit  of  English, 
I meant  that  no  other  modern  language  uses  the 
written  symbol  er  where  the  pronunciation  ar  is 
intended.  The  French  words  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Chance’s  interesting  letter  are  words  in  which 
ar  is  written  ar  according  to  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  ar  in  them  corresponds  to  a 


Latin  er  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  ; we  should 
not  say  that  in  the  word  almond  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  pronunciation  of  -ygdalum  as  -ond. 
At  the  same  time,  I have  little  doubt  that  the 
frequent  use  of  the  sound  ar  is  partly  due  to 
French  influence.  Certainly  hearth  and  Middle 
English  sterve  belong  to  the  set ; hearth  was  for- 
merly hcrth,  from  A.-S.  heorth;  whilst  M.E.  sterve 
is  derived,  not  from  Dutch  or  German,  but  from 
A.-S.  steorfan.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Ireland’s  Shakspeare  Forgeries  (6®  S.  iii. 
348). — Mr.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin  will  find  an  essay  on 
this  question,  entitled  “ The  Literary  Career  of  a 
Shakespeare  Forger,”  in  Shakespeare,  the  Man  and 
the  Boole,  part  ii.  This  is  the  concluding  volume 
of  my  collected  essays,  and  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Triibner  & Co.  In  writing  this  essay  I 
had  the  advantage  of  examining  a mass  of  manu- 
script and  other  matter  recently  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  a large  collection  of 
IrelandiaUa  in  my  own  library  ; and  brief  as  the 
essay  is,  it  sums  up,  without  any  material  omission, 
all  that  is  known  about  this  remarkable  man  and 
his  writings.  To  it  is  appended  a complete  biblio- 
graphy. C. M.  Ingleby. 

Athenseum  Club. 

Passages  selected  on  the  Literary  Trial,  2 vols.,  1795. 

Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,  with 
plates,  1796. 

Comparative  View  of  Opinions  of  James  Boaden  rela- 
tive to  MSS.,  1796. 

Ireland’s  Investigation  of  Malone’s  Claim  to  be  a 
Critic,  1796. 

Ireland’s  Vindication,  1796. 

Chalmers’s  Apology  for  Believers,  1797. 

Chalmers’s  Supplemental  Apology,  1799. 

Chalmeriana,  a Collection  of  Papers,  1800. 

Vortigern.  New  Edition  with  an  Original  Preface, 
1832. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Ireland  died  in  1834  ; for  an  account  of  him  see 
Michaud’s  Biographie  Universelle  and  Didot’s 
Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Detractors  (6‘^  S.  iii. 
362).—“  Aliquando  dormitat  Homerus,”  and  some- 
times even  in  “ N.  & Q-”  we  find  a paragraph  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  its  title.  G.  B.  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  give  very  great  partisan  praise 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  has  scarcely  referred  to 
the  “detractors”  whom  he  should  have  named  ; 
for  example,  to  Daniel  O’Connell  in  some  famous 
phrases;  Father  Prout  (the  Eev.  F.  Mahony), 
who  showed  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  eloquent  oration 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
wholesale  verbatim  translation  of  a funeral  oration 
by  M.  Thiers  on  Marshal  St.  Cyr  ; or,  still  later,  to 
the  remarkable  volume  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  in 
which  every  little  reference  to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
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early  career,  even  down  to  details  of  tlie  writs 
issued  against  him,  is  given  with  merciless  in- 
dustry. If  some  bibliographical  axvocato  del 
diavolo  were  to  compile  a list  of  the  “ detractors” 
like  Joseph  Smith’s  Anti-Qualceriayia,  it  would 
foe  a very  curious  book.  Este. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closed.] 

“As  DRUNK  AS  David’s  sow”  (6“’  S.  iii.  188). 
— When,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a proverbial 
saying  appears  absolutely  nonsensical,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  a corruption  of  its  original  form.  What 
connexion  exists  between  a sow  and  drunkenness  1 
None  that  I know  of.  Is  there  any  word  which 
may  have  been  corrupted  into  soiv,  and  which  had 
such  a connexion  f I think  there  is.  M.  Littre, 
Diet,  de  la  Langue  Francaise  (Hachette  & Cie., 
Paris,  18'72,  4to.),  s.v.,  gives  as  the  second  meaning 
of  so'ill,  “ plein  de  vin;  ivre,”  and  states,  “Dans 
sol'll  I’f  ne  se  prononce  jamais,  meme  devant  une 
voyelle ; au  xvi®  sibcle  Beze  note  que  saoul  se 
prononce  sou.”  M.  Bescherelleafae,  Diet.  National 
(Gamier  Fteres,  Paris,  1857,  2 vols.,  4to.),  s.v.,  cites 
as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  soul,  “ On  croit  quand 
on  est  so'fd  etre  au-dessus  d’un  roi.”  Of.  our 
“As  drunk  as  a lord.”  This,  if  I am  right, 
reduces  the  proverb  to  a person  being  “As  drunk 
as  David  is  soul”  (sou)  = dead  drunk.  I do  not 
know  that  I should  venture  further,  but  I will 
hazard  a suggestion.  The  word  soul  points  to  a 
French  origin  for  the  saying,  and  the  David — who- 
ever he  be — must,  therefore,  be  looked  for  there. 
M.  Hdnault  states  : — 

“ Charlemagne  introduiten  France  le  chant  Gregorien, 
et  par  I’etablissement  qu’il  tit  d une  ecole  dans  son 
Palais,  laquelle  devint  le  modele  de  plusieurs  autres.  il 
merita  Ic  litre  de  Restaurateur  des  Lettres.  Chacun  des 
Membres  de  cette  Ecole  ou  Aoademie  prenoit  un  norn 
particulier,  et  Clnirleinagne  lui-nieme,  qui  se  faisoit 
iionneur  d’en  etre  Membre,  prit  celui  de  David." 

Can  it  be  that  the  new  style  of  music  was  caviare 
to  the  general,  and  that  the  illustrious  chorister 
appeared  to  the  ungodly  as  a man  full  of  new  wine? 

Frank  Eeds  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

This  has  been  a proverbial  expression  in  Eng- 
land for  at  least  a hundred  and  sixty  years.  It  is 
used  by  Bailey,  the  lexicographer,  in  his  admirable 
translation  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  in  1725  : 
— “ And  then  when  he  comes  Home,  after  I have 
been  waiting  for  him  till  I don’t  know  what  Time 
at  Night,  as  drunk  as  David’s  Sow”  {The  Vneasy 
Wife).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
expression  has  no  counterpart  in  the  original 
Latin.  This  not  very  elegant  saying  is  given  in 
Grose’s  Classical  Dictionary  (ed.  1823),  and  the 
animal  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Israel.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

The  “ David  ” in  this  phrase  looks  very 
suspicious.  It  is  most  probably  a mere  bit  of 


alliteration,  added  to  make  a jingle — so  dear  to 
vulgar  ears^ — to  the  much  older  saying,  “ As 
drunk  as  a sow.”  The  tale  about  the  drunken 
wife  I believe  to  be  one  of  a very  numerous  class 
—invented  long  after  the  phrase.  The  following 
passages  from  Sir  T.  More  are  a hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  the  example  quoted  from  Ray  ; 

“ But  wbat  shold  seme  farther  from  pride  than  dronken 
glotonye.  And  yet  shall  ye  find  mo  yt  drink  themself 
sow  drunk  of  pride  to  he  calleil  good  felowes,  than  for 
lusteof  the  drink  self.” — Sir  T.  More’s  Workes,  1557,  p.  82. 

“0  Sowe  drunken  soule  drowned  in  such  an  insensible 
slepe  that  he  lyeth  and  rowghteth.” — Id,,  p.  332. 

“ And  in  the  morenyng  by  viij.  was  his  houre 
To  be  drnvke  as  any  swyne." 

Colyn  Blowbol’s  Testament  (about  1500). 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Elizabeth  Miller  (G*''  S.  iii.  267). — The 
Clitus,  official  number  8,658,  was  a brig  of  194 
tons,  built  at  Monkwearmoutb,  Durham,  in  the 
year  1812.  She  was  re-registered  at  Irvine,  on 
Jan.  8,  1834,  when  William  Miller,  merchant  of 
Saltcoats,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  became  the 
owners  of  fifty-two  shares.  The  Clitus  was  con- 
demned as  unseaworthy  on  March  13,  1876. 
Elizabeth  Miller  retained  her  interest  in  her  until 
a short  time  before  her  death,  but  she  never  served 
as  captain  ; ten  different  persons  held  that  position 
during  her  part  ownership. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios  (6^'*  S.  iii.  209). — An 
account  of  him,  very  full  as  to  his  writings  and 
medical  achievements,  is  in  the  Encycloposdia  Bri- 
tannica,  new  edition. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hipqyocratis  Vita,  Philosophia,  et  Ars  Medica, 
Berlin,  Oettinger,  1836,  8vo. 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

King  George  IP’s  visit  to  Margate  (6‘^  S. 
iii.  227). — The  following  extract  is  from  the 
London  Magazine,  1745  (p.  463):— 

“In  Saturday,  August  31,  about  four  in  the  morning 
his  Majesty  landed  at  Margate  from  his  German  domi- 
nions ; and  having  passed  thro’  the  City  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  amidst  the  repeated  acclamations  of  his 
people,  arrived  at  Kensington  Palace  in  good  health.” 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  rising  in  Scotland. 

A.  L.  Lewis. 

Dunghills  in  Churches  (e***  S.  iii.  229). — 
The  payment  to  the  clerk  of  Sandwich  Church  for 
cleaning  away  the  dunghills  was  probably  for 
clearing  aways  the  heaps  of  dung  of  birds  and 
bats,  which  accumulates  in  great  quantities  in  old 
churches.  We  usually  remove  two  large  sacks  full  of 
birds’  nests  and  dung  every  year  when  the  belfry 
is  cleaned  out.  In  the  south  of  England  “ a hill” 
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often  means  a small  heap,  and  I have  a Sussex 
servant  who  calls  the  mess  under  a bird’s  nest 
a dunghill.  W.  D.  Pap.ish. 

Selmeston. 

“The  man  who  has  a pipe  in  his  mouth,” 
&C.  (6“*  S.  iii.  228). — This  passage  is  to  be  found 
in  Lord  Lytton’s  Night  and  Morning.  I am 
unable  to  give  the  chapter.  I should  recommend 
your  correspondent  to  procure  Mr.  Hamer’s 
Smoker’s  Text-Book  (Chatto  & Windus)  if  he 
' wishes  for  a good  selection  of  extracts  relating  to 
tobacco.  Wm.  H.  Peet. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Bulwer  Lyttcn’s  Night  and  Morning  the  follow- 
ing occurs  (which  I take  to  be  what  is  wanted): — 

“ A pipe  ! it  is  a great  soother,  a pleasant  comforter. 
Blue  devils  fly  before  its  honest  breath.  It  ripens  the 
brain,  it  opens  the  heart;  and  the  man  who  smokes, 
thinks  like  a sage  and  acts  like  a Samaritan.” 

D.  W.  Chettle. 

; “Leaps  and  Bounds”  (6*''  S.  iii.  229). — 

‘ Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing, sect.  39,  has  this  analogous  remark, 
“ The  surest  way  for  a learner,  in  this  and  in  all 
I other  cases,  is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large 
' strides.”  This  great  philosopher  was  justly  of 
I opinion  that  “gentle  and  regular  steps”  (which  to 
I some  people  may  seem  “a  very  slow  and  lingering 
] way  ” of  arriving  at  an  end)  will  enable  far 
I greater  progress  to  be  made  than  is  possible  by 
I proceeding  “ with  leaps  and  bounds.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

How  LONG  WILL  A CoFFIN  BrEASTPLATE 
LAST?  (6^**  S.  iii.  226).^ — Of  course  the  inference  is 
that  the  coffin- plates  alluded  to  as  only  lasting  a 
' few  years  are  the  commom  tin  ones,  whereon  the 
i superscription  is  merely  painted.  An  engraved 
I plate  will  last  for  ages.  I have  a couple  nailed  up 
' on  the  wall  of  one  of  my  sitting-rooms,  both  of 
which  were  taken  two  years  ago  from  old  decayed 
coffins.  The  larger  one  measures  74-  inches  by 
7 inches.  The  legend  thereon  records,  in  quaint 
characters,  that  therein  lay, — “ The  Honourable 

S''  James Knight.  One  of  His  Majesties 

Searjeants  at  Law  of in Died  y®  13  of 

April  1730,  aged  49.”  Then  follows  an  engraving 
of  the  family  arms.  The  other  plate  is  smaller, 
and  older.  The  size  is  44  inches  by  3 inches  only 
1 Its  inscription  runs  : — “ Elizabeth  A.  Uxor.  I- 
ar’.  obijt  14°  Sept.  1723.”  Harry  Hems. 

Exeter. 

In  excavating  under  the  church  here  in  prepara- 
tion for  our  cathedral,  a coffin  lid  of  cedar  wood 
was  found,  on  which  the  following  inscription  is 
clearly  legible  : — “ (Death’s  Head)  S X S.  .lEtat. 
suae  77.  Ano.  Dom.  1715.  (Cross  bones,  hour- 
I glass).”  And  on  searching  the  parish  register  for 


1715,  the  rector  found  the  entry  of  the  burial  of 
a person  with  the  initials  S.  S. 

This  inscription  is  made  by  copper  nails  driven 
into  the  wood,  and  the  wood  adjacent  to  the  nails 
is  more  perfect  than  any  other  part.  So  if  any  one 
wishes  to  preserve  his  name  even  in  the  grave,  he 
had  better  use  copper  nails  instead  of  the  ordinary 
plate.  J.  G.  CiiiLCOTT. 

Truro. 

Nicomedes,  the  Geometer  (e**"  S.  iii.  209). — 
Everything  that  is  known  of  Nicomedes  is  con- 
tained in  Mantucla’s  Histoire  des  Mathematiques, 
vol.  i.  p.  255.  He  was  about  contemporary  with 
Archimedes.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  works  but 
the  invention  of  the  curve  which  goes  by  his  name,- 
and  the  use  he  put  it  to  for  the  solution  of  the 
famous  problems  of  the  trisection  of  an  arc,  and 
the  finding  two  mean  proportionals  between  two 
given  lines.  Mantucla  adds  that  the  application 
of  the  curve  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  solid 
geometry  was  highly  applauded  by  the  great 
Newton.  J.  Garrick  Moore. 

See  Bose’s  Neiv  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Earthquakes  within  the  last  Ten  Years 
(6'*'  S.  iii.  229).— A full  account  would  be  far 
loo  long  for  insertion  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Prof.  Fuchs 
reported  104  shocks  in  1876  alone  (see  En- 
cyclopcedia  Britannica,  1877).  Haydn  {Dic- 
tionary  of  Dates,  1876),  notes  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  shocks  : — Quebec,  slight,  Oct.  20, 
1870;  Calabria,  severe,  October,  1870;  N.-W. 
England,  slight,  March  17,  1871 ; Yorkshire, 
slighter,  March  22,  1871 ; California,  severe, 
March  26,  27,  1872 ; Lehree,  India,  very  severe, 
Dec.  14,  15, 1872  ; San  Salvador,  severe,  March  19, 
1873;  North  Italy,  severe,  June  29,  1873; 
Azagra,  in  Spain,  severe,  July  22,  1874  ; Antigua 
and  neighbourhood,  severe.  Sept.  3,  1874 ; Kara 
Hissa  and  neighbourhood,  severe.  May  3-5, 1875  ; 
Smyrna,  severe,  May  12,  1875;  San  Jos4,  in 
Colombia,  very  severe.  May  16-18,  1875;  Lahore 
and  neighbourhood,  Dec.  12,  1875. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremout,  Hastings. 

Benj.  Keach  (6'*’  S.  iii.  267). — The  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  at  Eorsleydown  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Benj.  Keach  in  1697.  He  added 
to  this  confession  a small  treatise  on  the  glory  of  a 
true  church  and  its  discipline.  The  same  book, 
differing  only  in  the  prefaces  and  dedications, 
was  issued  by  Mr.  Elias  Keach,  also  in  1697,  for 
the  use  of  his  congregation  meeting  at  Tallow 
Chandlers’  Hall.  Cf.  Wilson’s  Dissenting 
Churches,  iv.  249 ; Confession  of  Faith,  &c., 
Manser d Knollys  Society,  1854,  p.  xiv. 

J.  IngleSDredge, 
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The  Irish  Esbellion,  1798  : Massacre  at 
ScuLLABOGUE  (6'^'^  S.  iii.  269). — H.  B.  is  referred 
to  Musgro.ve’s  Memoirs  of  the  Eehellion  in  Ireland, 
&c.,  for  particulars  of  the  shocking  and  diabolical 
massacre  at  Scullabogue  by  the  Irish  rebels  on 
June  5,  1798.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  only  the  un- 
fortunate slain  are  mentioned,  for,  so  far  as  I can 
trace,  two  persons  only  escaped.  These  were  Mr. 
Loftus  Frizzel  and  Richard  Grundy.  See  Mus- 
grave,  vol.  ii.  p.  414,  App.  xx. 

John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 

“ Allobrogical  ” (6*''  S.  iii.  48,  216),- — I think 
Mr.  Marshall  is  mistaken  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion he  adopts  of  Juvenal  Sat.  vii.  213,  214.  With 
the  reading  “ qui  toties,”  &c.,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  mean  that  Rufus  was  so  confident  in  his  own 
powers  as  to  call  even  Cicero  “ an  Allobrogian,” 

i.e.  a barbarian,  in  comparison  with  himself.  The 
other  explanation,  that  Rufus  talks  about  him- 
self as  a Gaulish  Cicero,  gives  a construction  to 
dixit  which  seems  hardly  justifiable.  But  the 
true  reading,  as  given  in  Mayor’s  Juvenal,  appears 
to  be  quern  for  qui,  i.e.,  the  pupil  of  Rufus  (who 
was  a native  of  Gaul)  nicknamed  him  “ the  Allo- 
brogian Cicero,”  and  used  to  beat  him  besides. 
In  any  case  the  Rufus  mentioned  is  a contem- 
porary of  Juvenal,  and  therefore  cannot  have 
been  “ the  rival  of  Cicero  ” in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  Also,  if  the  word  Allobroga 
means  anything  more  than  “ Gaulish,”  which  I 
doubt,  the  notion  of  “ barbarian,”  rather  than  that 
of  “ self-arrogating,”  would  seem  to  be  implied  in 
the  term.  C.  S.  Jerram. 

Surrey  Proverbs  (6“*  S.  iii.  246,  276,  375). — 
It  may  be  very  true  that  “ chicken  porridge  ” is  a 
mistake  for,  or  rather  a variant  of,  “ chips  in 
porridge  but,  if  so,  the  mistake  is  that  of  the 
Surrey  peasantry,  and  not  of  A.  J.  M.  If  I dis- 
tinctly hear  people  say  that  so-and-so  is  “ like 
chicken  porridge,  neither  good  nor  harm,”  my 
business  is  to  set  down  that  phrase,  and  not  to 
make  a “ culpable  emendation  ” of  it.  Besides,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  other  phrase  is  an  emendation. 
Chicken  porridge,  I suppose,  means  chicken  broth, 
which  is  a harmless  but  insipid  kind  of  food. 
Chips  in  porridge — a chip  being  a splinter  of  wood 
— must  be  bad  to  digest ; nor  do  I understand 
how  or  why  they  should  get  into  the  porridge.  I 
may  add  that  when  I asked  a woman,  who  had 
used  the  phrase,  what  chicken  porridge  was,  she 
answered  that  she  didn’t  know,  but  that  she  had 
heard  the  saying  many  a time.  A.  J.  M. 

Vestments  not  op  the  Church  of  England 
(6‘''  S.  ii.  65,  129,  195). — Allow  me  to  express  my 
sincere  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  literature  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Walcott.  Still  I deem  it  due  to  myself  to  state 


that  the  five  allegations  he  has  made  as  to  my 
supposed  motives  are  mere  guesses  unfounded  on 
fact. 

1.  He  commences,  “ Adopting  a method  super- 
ficially uncontroversial,  yet  virtually  a distinct 
challenge, ...B.  N.,”  &c.  I had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  challenging  a controversy,  nor  did  I 
suppose  at  the  time  that  “ N.  & Q.”  would  enter- 
tain such  a controversy.  Nor  do  I myself  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  non-essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity. Looking  into  S.  Harsnet  for  Shake- 
spearian purposes,  I came  upon  some  historical 
statements  which,  with  single  heart,  I thought 
might  be  worth  the  notice  of  those  whom  they 
might  concern. 

2.  “B.  N.  by  an  isolated  quotation.”  It  should 
have  been,  “ by  three  distinct  quotations  from 
different  pages.”  I also  carefully  considered  these 
and  gave  every  word  necessary  to  their  true  inter- 
pretation. One  text  says  that  certain  garments 
were  “ phantasticall  ” — an  epithet  that  Harsnet 
would  have  applied  to  a motley  coat  and  bauble. 
I gather  from  this — though  it  is  a conclusion  that 
I now  for  the  first  time  put  forth — that  Harsnet 
and  his  fellows  did  not  wear  such  “ phantasticall 
attire.” 

3.  “ It  is  simply  misleading  as  regards  fact  to 
suggest  that  its  [the  cope’s]  adoption  was  of  a 
controversial  nature.”  I did  not  even  dream  of 
making  any  such  suggestion.  Harsnet’s  omission 
of  the  cope  from  his  list  of  “ phantasticalls  ” agrees 
with  his  effigies  in  Chigwell  Church,  which  wears 
one,  and  both  were  alluded  to,  in  less,  I think, 
than  half-a-dozen  words,  as  proofs  that  they  were 
then  worn  in  the  English  Church,  a belief  which, 
I believe,  Mr.  Walcott  upheld. 

4.  “ I fail  to  detect  in  the  quotation  \i.e.,  quota- 
tions] from  Harsnet,  the  friend  of  Whitgift,  any 
signs  of  the  open  or  unconscious  bias  gratuitously 
imputed  to  him.”  I imputed  no  bias.  The  only 
two  ideas  I had  formed — and  these  I did  not 
express — were,  that  Harsnet  was  strongly  opposed 
to  certain  witch  vagaries,  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Puritan,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  these  parties. 

5.  Mr.  Walcott  objects  “ that  I do  not  wear 
my  visor  up.”  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  before. 
For  a number  of  years  I have  been  a contributor, 
and  having  just  before  shown  at  length  that  I had 
been  reading  Harsnet,  I for  shortness,  as  I had 
previously  done  on  several  occasions,  signed  my- 
self B.  N.,  as  the  easily  recognized  initials  of 

Br.  Nicholson. 

“To  RULE  the  roast”  (6^*^  S.  iii.  127,  169, 
277). — I have  never  been  able  to  see  any  difficulty 
in  this,  nor  can  I see  any  reason  for  jumbling  up 
two  distinct  words,  roast  and  roost.  The  head 
cook,  who  ruled  the  roast — the  prime  joint — neces- 
sarily ruled  the  kitchen  also,  and  it  is  a tradition 
among  ethers  than  ourselves  that  he  was  and  is  as 
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despotic  in  his  domain,  as  domineering  and  over- 
bearing, as  a Tzar.  This  cook  not  only  especially 
i “ ruled  the  roast,”  as  the  prime  joint,  and  as  to  its 
basting,  t&c.,  but  also  as  regarded  the  turnspit, 

, man,  boy,  or  dog,  using  not  merely  strong  language, 

I but  the  “ argumentum  ad  hominem  et  bestiam  ba- 
iculinum”  as  freely  as  did  his  equals  and  betters. 

’ Br.  Nicholson. 

! The  poultry-yard  has  suggested  the  figure  “ he 
is  cock  of  the  walk,”  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
I who  is  in  this  proud  position  will  “ rule  the  roost  ” 

I also.  I have,  however,  generally  heard  that  “ 

! rules  the  roast.”  There  is  room  for  both  forms, 

I and  precisians  may  use  one  when  the  ruler  is 
' masculine,  and  the  other  when  the  presiding  genius 
I is  feminine.  A man  rules — as  a rule — “ the  roost,” 

I his  household,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
I hundred  it  is  a woman  who  rules  “ the  roast.” 

I St.  Swithin. 

j The  4.3rd  Foot  (6‘^  S.  iii.  267). — The  43rd 
' Light  Infantrj''  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  for 
I its  historian  the  present  Sir  Richard  Levinge, 

I Bart.,  whose  most  admirable  record  of  the  regi- 
( ment  in  which  he  was  formerly  an  officer,  and 
I which  is  so  much  indebted  to  him,  I possess.  It 
I contains  a very  complete  list  of  officers  from  the 
I embodiment  of  the  corps  in  1741  to  1867,  the  year 
I in  which  Sir  Richard  issued  his  work.  It  was 
I published  by  Clowes  & Sons,  Charing  Cross.  I 
) have  also  An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Officers  of 
I the  43rd  (or  Monmouthshire)  Light  Infantry  from 
! 1800  to  1850,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stocks  Smith,  who 
I has  compiled  similar  useful  lists  of  officers  for 
i several  other  regiments.  To  either  of  these 
I volumes  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  refer 
; for  your  correspondent. 

Edward  Arthur  White,  F.S.A. 

Old  Elvet,  Durham. 

The  Prince  Consort’s  Library  at  Aldershot  con- 
I tains  Army  Lists  which  extend  backwards  to  the 
i last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  regi- 
I mental  histories  which  are  in  the  British  Museum 
1 Library  are  usually  brief,  and  not  likely  to  give 
i much  information  respecting  an  individual  officer. 

I The  regimental  records,  preserved  at  the  head- 
( quarters  of  the  regiment,  might  contain  the  desired 
: information,  which  would,  I presume,  be  granted 
1 on  application  to  the  commanding  officer. 

C.  J.  Stone. 

I “Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious,” 

; &c.  (6*’'  S.  iii.  267). — I have  a copy  of  this  book, 

I and  have  always  regarded  it  with  considerable 
I respect  as  a very  early  example  of  the  genus 
I “periodical.”  The  following  quotation  from  the 
■ prefixed  address  from  “ The  Book-Sellers  to  the 
Reader  ” would  seem  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
volume  for  1683  was  the  only  one  ever  published  : 
■“  For  the  Future  we  design  not  to  Publish  Weekly, 


but  shall  endeavour  in  our  sphere  to  employ  our 
Industry  for  the  Service  of  the  Public,  according 
to  the  best  of  our  Understanding.”  This  reads 
very  much  like  an  admission  of  failure,  and  as  the 
work  was  unquestionably  well  conducted,  one 
would  think  it  not  unlikely  that  it  failed,  like 
much  else,  simply  from  being  in  advance  of  its 
time.  Howard  S.  Pearson. 

Henry  Faithorne,  the  bookseller,  was  a son  of 
the  engraver,  William  Faithorne  the  elder,  and 
consequently  the  brother  of  William  Faithorne  the 
younger.  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

“ CuRIOSIS  FABRICAVIT  INFEROS  LiNES 

QUOTED  BY  Hannah  More  (6'*'  S.  i.  136,  266; 
iii.  235).- — I answered  this  query  at  the  time  and 
gave  the  reference  to  the  passage  in  Augustine’s 
Confessions  where  the  saying  occurs.  Augustine 
attributes  it  to  “ a certain  person.”  This  seems  to 
have  been  almost  as  favourite  a quibble  with  our 
forefathers  as  the  one  concerning  the  conduct  of 
Lucretia.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  various  forms 
among  our  old  writers,  of  which  the  following  is 
a curious  specimen  : — 

“ When  Skelton  did  come  to  London,  ther  were  manya 
men  at  the  table  at  diner.  Amongst  all  other  there 
was  one  sayde  to  Skelton,  Be  you  of  Oxforde  or  of  Cam- 
bridge a soolerl  Skelton  sayd,  I am  of  Oxford.  Syr, 
sayde  the  man,  I will  put  you  a question  : you  do  know 
well  that  after  Christ  dyd  rise  from  death  to  life,  it  was 
xl.  dayes  after  ere  ho  dyd  ascend  into  heauen,  and  he 
was  but  certaine  times  wyth  hys  discyples,  and  when 
that  he  did  appeare  to  them,  bee  dyd  neuer  tary  longe 
amongest  them,  but  sodainely  vanished  from  them;  I 
wolde  fayne  knowe  (saith  the  man  to  Skelton)  where 
Chryste  was  all  these  xl.  dayes.  Where  he  was,  saythe 
Sketon,  God  knoweth  ; he  was  verye  busye  in  the  woods 
among  hys  labourers,  that  dyd  make  fagottes  to  burns 
heretickes,  & such  as  thou  art  the  whych  doest  aske 
such  diffuse  questions : but  nowe  I wyll  tell  thee  more ; 
when  hee  was  not  with  hys  mother  & hys  disciples, 
hee  was  in  Paradyce,  to  comforte  the  holye  patriarches 
and  prophetes  soules,  the  whiche  before  he  had  fet  out 
of  hell.  And  at  the  daye  of  hys  ascencion,  hee  tooke 
them  all  vp  wyth  him  into  hetiueo.”—Me7-rye  ffi'ales  of 
Skelton  (Hazlitt’s  Shakespeare  Jest-Books,  vol.  ii.  p.  6). 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Esher  (6*"  S.  iii.  88,  255).— I am  particularly- 
obliged  to  Mr.  Bradley  for  bis  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  place  (sesc-healh= 
ash-haugh)  because  it  makes  intelligible  what  had 
for  many  years  been  a great  puzzle  to  me.  The 
principal  part  of  the  extensive  uncultivated  ground 
near  Esher  (that  portion  of  it  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Portsmouth  road)  is  called  by  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood  Awbrook  or  Har- 
brpok  Common.  A brook  runs  across  it  and 
separates  the  parishes  of  Esher  and  Thames 
Ditton.  According  to  Mr.  Bradley’s  etymo- 
logy, Awbrook  would  mean  the  watery  pasture  by 
the  brook.  I have  seen  it  so  spelt  in  some  old 
maps,  but  the  country  people  usually  pronounce  it 
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with  an  aspirate,  Harbrook.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is,  I believe,  no  other  instance  of  the  use  of 
haugh  in  place-names  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Can  Mr.  Bradley  kindly  explain  the  name 
Ditton,  also  (spelt  Ditone  in  Domesday)  between 
Esher  and  Kingston  1 It  is,  in  fact,  a double 
village,  there  being  Thames  Ditton  and  Long 
Ditton,  both  close  together.  Can  this  proximity 
of  the  two  have  anything  to  do  with  the  principal 
name  Ditton  ? W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Mysterious  Lake  Sounds  S.  ii.  327  ; iii. 
33,  234). — Whilst  engaged  a few  days  since  in 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  first  book  of  Words- 
worth’s Prehide,  I came  upon  the  following 
passage  illustrative  of  the  above  : — 

“ Bleanwhile  abroad 
Incessant  rain  was  falling,  or  the  frost 
Raged  bitterly,  with  keen  and  silent  tooth ; 

And,  interrupting  oft  that  eager  game, 

Prom  under  Esthwaite’s  splitting  fields  of  ice 
The  pent-up  air,  struggling  to  free  itself. 

Gave  out  to  meadow  grounds  and  hills  a loud 
Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 
Howling  in  troops  along  the  Bothnic  Main.” 

I am  not,  however,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  humour  of  our  northern  lakes  to  know  whether 
the  phenomenon  is  still  observable.  A.  P. 

Leamington  (6“^  S.  iii.  48,  216).— The  Domes- 
day form  is  Lamintone  ; in  Dugdale’s  Warwick 
(1656)  the  name  of  the  place  occurs  as  Leminton 
Priors.  The  g in  the  modern  spelling  of  the  name 
is  probably  intrusive,  and  the  middle  syllable  due 
to  a case-ending  of  the  river  name  Leme.  Com- 
pare the  word  nightingale  as  explained  in  Skeat’s 
Dictionary.  I am  afraid,  therefore,  that  the  ing= 
meadow  explanation,  which  commends  itself  to 
your  five  correspondents,  must  be  given  up. 

A.  L.  M. 

“ Hanker  ” (6'^’’  S.  iii.  186,  254). — I cannot  but 
think  that  Prof.  Skeat  is  perfectly  right  when 
he  connects  this  word  with  the  verb  to  hang.  I 
have  not  unfrequently  heard  a Yorkshire  expres- 
sion which  evidently  points  to  the  same  source, 
i.e.,  to  hing  efter  (^banker  after)  a person.  In 
the  dialect  of  Cumberland  hankeran’  and  hanklin’ 
denote  a longing,  as  “ He  still  hez  a hankeran'  for 
her”  (E.D.S.).  Eor  an  analogue  we  may  compare 
the  use  of  French  penchant,  through  pendican- 
tern,  from  Latin  pendicare,  formed  from  pendere, 
to  hang.  Again,  compare  Germ,  hcingen  an  in 
“ Er  hiingt  an  diesem  Miidchen,”  he  hangs  or 
dangles  after  this  girl.  I cannot  suppose  that  the 
Scotch  hanker,  to  doubt,  has  any  connexion  with 
anchor.  To  me  it  seems  to  mean  to  hang  waver- 
ingly  or  to  oscillate  between  two  opinions,  just  as 
in  Yorkshire  I have  heard  a person  of  doubtful 
health  described  as  being  in  a “ hingin'  soart  o’ 
way.”  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 


“Habits  are  at  first  cobwebs  and  at  last  ■ 
cables”  S.  iii.  269). — In  Johnson’s  Vision  oj  I 
Theodore  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  404,  ed.  Murphy,  J 
occurs  this  passage  ; — ' 

“ It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suffer hei  ti 
power  to  be  felt  at  first.  Those  whom  she  led,  she  had  '' 
the  address  of  appearing  only  to  attend,  but  was  con- 
tinually  doubling  her  chains  upon  her  companions;  t’l 
which  were  so  slender  in  themselves  and  so  silently  l; 
fastened,  that  while  the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  V 
objects,  they  were  not  easily  perceived.  Bach  link  grew  i 
tighter  as  it  had  been  longer  worn ; and  when  by  con-  > 
tinual  additions  they  became  so  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  they  tl 
were  very  frequently  too  strong  to  be  broken.” 

My  first  introduction  to  this  was  due  to  its  being  J 
quoted  in  part,  some  six  or  seven  and  twenty  i 
years  ago,  in  a lecture  by  the  late  Eev.  H.  Wall, 
of  Balliol,  then  Eeader  in  Logic  at  Oxford.  It 
may  have  undergone  some  condensation  into  the  ) 
form  suggested  by  Mr.  Eanbone  at  the  hands  of  < 
others  (possibly  Whately  among  them)  dealing  i 
with  ethical  subjects.  J.  Po'wer  Hicks.  i 

Al'ly  or  Ally'  (6^*^  S.  iii.  268). — If  it  be,  as  i 
Prof.  Whitney  says,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  I 
Atlantic  the  usage  is  to  pronounce  this  word  al'ly,  i 
it  may  be  that  it  is  another  instance  of  an  old  \ 
English  sound  surviving  there  while  it  is  well-  ' 
nigh  lost  in  this  country.  I never  heard  any  one  i 
say  ally.  By  accident,  however,  on  the  day  I read  I 
your  correspondent’s  note,  the  following  couplet  ! 
caught  my  eye  : — 

“ But,  Squire,  consult  your  potent  ally  ' 

Whether  he ’s  yet  prepared  to  rally.” 

See  “The  Widow’s  Wile,  a Tale,”  in  Fenton’s 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  1717,  p.  171. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Ool. 

Nicholas,  a Pig  (6*’’  S.  iii.  249). — Probably 
from  St.  Nicholas  (Old  Nick),  patron  of  thieves, 
and  protector  of  fishermen  and  children. 

R.  S.  Charnock, 

Junior  Garrick. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6^’’  S.  iii. 
329).— 

“ ’Tis  the  night  before  the  bridal,”  &c. 

From  The  Night  before  the  Bridal,  by  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
Music  by  George  Linley.  L.  P. 

(6th  s.  iii.  350.) 

“ Cane  Decane,”  &c. 

The  reading  of  this  punning  couplet,  which  has  already 
appeared  in  “ N.  k Q.”  (1“  S.  v.  440,  522;  vi.  64),  and 
been,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Porson,  is 
more  correctly  given  in  this  form  : — 

“ Cane  Decane,  canis;  sed  ne  cane,  cane  Decane, 

De  cane,  de  canis,  cane  Decane,  cane.” 

These  lines  were  intended  by  an  unknown  author  as  a 
reproof  to  some  reverend  dean  (either  Hoare  or  Grey) 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  singing  sporting  songs,  and 
are  thus  happily  translated  by  your  correspondent 
W.  H.  K.  (1«  8.  vi.  64) :— 
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' “ Good  Dean  Grey,  the  sportsman’s  lay 

111  become  thy  tresses  grey; 

Grey  haired  Grey  ! thy  theme  bo  then, 

Not  grey-hounds,  but  grey-haired  men.” 

William  Platt. 

The  best  reply  as  to  this  puzzle  has  been  that  of  the 
llditor,  in  ” N.  & Q.,”  3'''^  S.  vi.  288,  who  examined  the 
xact  reading  of  the  couplet,  and  supplied  a reference  to 
i andys.  Macaronic  Poetry,  introd.,  p.  ii,  where  it  was 
I dated  to  have  been  attributed  to  Porson.  Mr.  Baths 
N.  & Q.,”  1“  S.  V.  523)  had  said  the  same,  but  without 
, uite  so  lull  a reference.  Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Quaedam  homo  (est),”  &c. 

‘ 1 This  sentence  seems  to  be  the  whimsical  composition 
, f a schoolboy,  but  its  meaning  is  evident:  “A  certain 
I ,emale  is  about  to  swim  to  Spain  to  examine  the  nature 
If  its  vines.”  William  Plait. 


iiat^cfnaucDUS. 

I NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

i'listorv  of  the  Church  of  Enoland  from,  the  Aholition  of 
the  Roman  Jurisdiction.  By  Richard  Watson  Dixon, 
M.A.  Vul.  II.  Hen.  VIII.-Edvv.  VI.,  1.538-48. 
(Routledge  & Sons.) 

i IUr.  Dixon  continues  his  interesting  work  through  very 

I stirring  times  in  the  present  volume.  He  has  to  tell  us 
of  many  a fresh  incident  in  the  process  of  Tudor  “ Pope- 
l)reraping,”  to  use  his  own  somewhat  quaint  but  forcible 
.iphrase.  But  he  does  not  neglect  to  warn  his  readers 
jthat  this  was  a process  which,  under  one  shape  or 
iinother,  had  long  been  going  on.  In  point  of  fact,  the 

I insular  spirit  had  never  accommodated  itself  very  well  to 
the  idea  of  being  lost  in  the  ocean  of  a Universal 
(Church.  English  kings  and  English  bishops  had  alike 
'stood  out  against  the  Court  of  Rome,  as  being  what  both 
.were  apt  to  consider  a foreign  power.  To  hold  com- 
jmunion  with  the  Pope  was  one  thing  ; knocking  under 

I to  him,  or  to  a Papal  legate — who  might  only  be  a sub- 
deacon— was  quite  another  thing.  Suppression  of  monas- 
teries, no  doubt,  met  with  a considerable  band  of 
approvers,  viz.,  all  who  expected  to  make  something  out 
(of  it.  Suppression  of  chantries,  on  the  other  hand, 
; meant,  in  most  cases,  the  suppression  of  the  means  of 
(existence,  and  led  to  the  swarming  up  to  London  of 
unfortunate  castaways,  whom  Mr.  Dixon,  in  the  strength 
of  his  indignation,  calls  “disembowelled  wretches.” 
This,  as  he  caustically  observes,  was  “ an  unpleasant 
thing.”  But,  indeed,  it  could  not  but  be  that  “ un- 
pleasant things  ” should  happen  at  a time  of  such  up- 
heaval. Old  Learning  and  New  were  face  to  face.  Be- 
sides these,  there  was  also  what  might,  perhaps,  without 
much  exaggeration,  be  called  No  Learning.  Gardiner, 
in  the  Fleet,  “ as  one  divided  from  the  world  ” ; 
Cranmer  trying  hard  to  persuade  him  by  argument,  and 
in  sophistry  overcoming  Gardiner,  “ who  was  called 
the  Sophister”:  Hugh  Latimer  preaches— a “painful 
preacher,”  but  one  who  says  the  same  thing  over  and 
j over  again — too  much  so  to  suit  Mr.  Dixon,  who  never- 
theless wishes  to  respect  the  rough  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  the  man.  Such  are  some  of  the  characteristic  scenes 
portrayed.  Then  all  at  once,  “Die  veneris,  mane,” 
Henry  dies,  and  we  are  introduced  to  the  “divine 
virtues”  of  the  young  Edward  as  our  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  one  who  had  “ laid  the  foundations  of  his  revolu- 
I tion  in  the  English  Erasmus,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  in  the  English  Petrarch.”  After  such  a citation 
we  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  looks  upon  Henry  VIII. 
as  a tyrant,  and  is  not  won  over  by  the  charms  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  apologia.  Probably  the  general  verdict  is  still 


on  Mr.  Dixons  side.  That  Henry  was  a man  of  great 
ability  cannot  be  doubted,  biU  his  ability  partook  of  the 
obstinacy  and  perversity  o*  his  character,  and  there 
were  other  kinds  of  ability  to  be  coped  with  in  the 
Europe  of  his  day  which  he  was  never  really  able  to 
meet  successfully.  Of  the  story  which  Mr.  Dixon  has 
undertaken  to  tell  us  much  has  now  been  well  told. 
The  two  volumes  before  us  are  in  a sense  complete  in 
themselves  as  far  as  they  go,  and  they  have  been  indexed 
together  in  the  present  issue.  Much,  however,  of  the 
story  still  remains  to  be  told,  and  we  shall  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  volumes  yet  to  come. 

Biographical  Studies.  By  W.  Bagehot.  Edited  by  R. 
Hutton.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Bagehot  earned  during  his 
lifetime  by  his  keen  observations  on  men  and  manners 
and  his  profound  writings  on  constitutional  questions  is 
fully  maintained  in  this  posthumous  volume.  All  the 
essays  are  interesting;  all  are  expressed  in  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
keen  and  vigorous  style ; all  bear  trace  of  careful  thought, 
and  display  his  powers  of  acute  and  critical  analysis.  In 
those  essays  which  deal  with  the  statesmen  of  last 
century  Mr.  Bagehot  shows  historical  power  of  a high 
order,  and  he  consistently  preserves  that  impartiality 
which  is  often  exchanged  by  historians  for  partisanship. 
The  studies  of  Bolingbroke,  Pitt,  and  Lord  Althorp 
bring  Mr.  Bagehot’s  mind  to  bear  upon  some  of  the  most 
momentous  crises  in  our  history,  and  on  all  these  he  has 
something  striking  and  original  to  say.  The  essay  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  read  with  the  most  general  in- 
terest. In  it  he  displays  a foresight  which  is  almost 
prophetic  in  weighing  the  probabilities,  from  his  own 
political  standpoint,  of  an  honourable  conclusion  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  career,  and  in  indicating,  ten  years 
before,  many  of  the  political  dangers  w'hich  perplex  the 
statesmen  of  1881.  The  book  is  one  which  no  student  of 
history  or  of  politics  can  afford  to  neglect. 

An  Old  Educational  Reformer:  Dr.  Andreto  Bell.  By 
Professor  Meiklejohn.  (Blackwood  & Sons.) 

Mr.  Meiklejohn  does  not  attempt  to  make  a hero  of  Dr. 
Bell,  who  was  not  in  private  life  an  attractive  character. 
The  result  is  that  he  has  produced  a discriminating  and 
interesting  biography.  In  early  life  Dr.  Bell  struggled 
against  poverty,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  tuition  both 
in  America  and  Scotland.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  became  chaplain  at  Madras.  There  he 
practised  with  the  greatest  success  the  system  of  moni- 
torial tuition  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  He 
published  an  account  of  his  system  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Lancaster  and  the 
Dissenters,  and  finally  applied  to  many  Church  schools 
by  Bell  himself.  He  was  rewarded  with  a stall  at  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Hospital, 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  Throughout  his  life  he  dis- 
played remarkable  energy  and  shrewdness,  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  a wonderful  capacity  for 
amassing  wealth.  He  died  possessed  of  a fortune  of 
120,OOOL,  which  was  by  his  will  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  educational  purposes. 

In  the  Ardennes.  By  K.  S.  Maoquoid.  With  Fifty 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 
Travellers  who  have  found  for  themselves  some  un- 
frequented nook  of  primitive  country  regard  with  some 
regret  the  publication  of  a book  which  announces  to  the 
world  the  fortunate  discovery.  Such  a nook  was  the 
Ardennes,  long  well  known  to  artists,  yet  neglected  by 
tourists  ; but  such  it  cannot  long  remain  since  its  charms 
have  been  published  to  the  world  in  this  cleverly  written 
and  excellently  illustrated  volume.  Mrs.  Macquoid  has 
only  too  well  appreciated  and  reproduced  the  peculiar 
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charm  of  the  Ardennes,  which  steals  rather  than  bursts 
upon  the  traveller.  The  scenery  is  more  beautiful  than 
striking,  and  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  domestic 
life  among  its  people  is  repose  and  contentment.  The 
country  abounds  with  legend  and  historical  association. 
In  the  minds  of  the  primitive  people  the  district  is  still 
the  peculiar  haunt  of  fairies  ; the  tracks  are  still  to  be 
seen  of  the  famous  horse  upon  which  the  four  sons  of 
Aymon  traversed  its  valleys ; the  devil  still  assumes  his 
quaintest  disguises  for  the  perplexity  of  mankind.  The 
heights  bristle  with  castles  which  vividly  recall  the  days 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  of  feudal  tyranny.  Of  many 
of  these  fastnesses  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  given  admirable 
sketches,  which  will  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who 
are  obliged  to  deplore  the  want  of  artistic  skill.  The 
book  is  full  of  bright  and  lively  pictures,  both  with  pen 
and  pencil,  of  scenery,  of  architectural  beauties,  and  of 
domestic  life,  and  rich  in  stores  of  legendary  lore.  At 
the  same  time  it  gives  much  v.aluable  information  to  the 
traveller,  and  leaves  enough  unsaid  to  enable  those  who 
know  the  country  to  hope  that  the  “ forest  of  Arden  ” 
may  still  alford  a shelter  to  the  “melancholy  Jacques.” 

Recneil  de  Facsimiles  d V Usage  de  VEcole  des  Charles. 

I'r  Fascicule.  (Paris,  Picard.) 

The  committee  of  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Chartes  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a splendid  collection  of  historical 
documents,  reproduced  by  lithography,  illustrating 
the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  to  form 
several  livraisons,  printed  in  large  folio  with  ex- 
planatory notices.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Palseographical  Society  issues,  with  the  exception 
that  the  MSS.  from  widen  the  texts  are  borrowed  might 
be  more  fully  described,  and  the  peculiarities  both  of 
spelling  and  of  writing  discussed  in  greater  detail.  The 
plates  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  contain  thirty- 
seven  specimens,  the  earliest  being  a grant  made  by 
Hugh  Capet  of  the  estate  of  Maisons  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Maur  des  Possds ; it  is  dated  Paris,  June  20,  988, 
and  the  original  belongs  to  the  French  Record  Office. 
The  most  recent  extract,  dated  Auzebosc  (in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  Inferieure,  canton  of  Yvetot),  June  30, 
1500,  is  the  enumeration  of  certain  estates  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Valliquerville.  This  enumeration  is  made 
by  Guillaume  Lesueur  to  Guillaume  de  Bricqueville, 
Lord  of  Auzebosc  and  of  Touffreville-la-Corbeline.  The 
pieces  which  compose  the  first  instalment  of  the  fac- 
similes are  taken  from  several  private  as  well  as  public 
collections ; they  include  deeds  of  sales  and  of  gifts,  decrees, 
sentences,  treaties  of  alliance,  a Papal  bull,  a specimen  of 
Troubadour  poetry,  and  a quotation  from  the  Roman 
(V Alexandre.  The  languages  illustrated  are  Latin, 
Langue  d’Oil,  Langue  d’Oc,  and  the  German  dialects  of 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Montbeliard.  The  pupils  of  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes  will  thus  be  able  to  procure  at  a 
moderate  cost  the  texts  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  they  attend,  and  students  in  general  can  appre- 
ciate the  progress  made  in  the  reproduction  of  ancient 
MSS.  since  the  days  of  Mabillon,  Uucange,  Montfaucon, 
and  Muratori. 

The  Power  of  Sound.  By  Edmund  Gurney.  (Smith, 

Elder  & Co.) 

The  main  object  of  the  writer  of  this  handsome  volume 
is  to  give  in  as  untechnical  language  as  possible  an 
analytical  account  of  the  leading  elements  of  musical 
structure,  and  to  render  clearly  the  varied  and  com- 
plicated features  of  musical  effect,  thus  defining  the 
relations  of  music  in  particular  to  art  generally.  Although 
any  one  reading  this  work  with  the  view  of  mastering 
the  whole  of  the  matter  contained  therein  must  neces- 
sarily possess  some  technical  knowledge  (even  if  it  only 
amounts  to  being  able  to  read  intelligently  the  numerous 


examples  to  be  found  in  its  pages),  yet  many  of  the  I 
chapters  will  be  found  interesting  to  all  thoughtful 
readers.  The  magnitude  of  the  author's  self-appointed  ' 
task  may  well  be  imagined,  and  if  he  has  failed  in  part  I 
of  it  small  wonder  will  be  felt  by  educated  musicians.  1 
On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Gurney  may  be  said  to  i 
have  succeeded  in  his  endeavours.  To  us  the  chapters  i 
entitled  “ Polyphony  and  Harmony,”  “ The  Two  Ways  ! 
of  hearing  Music,”  and  “ Music  as  Impressive  and 
Music  as  Expressive  ” are  among  the  best  in  the  book. 

Cuthherht  of  Lindisfarne,  his  Life  and  Times.  By  A.  C. 
Fryer.  (Partridge  & Co.) 

The  life  of  a man  who  played  so  great  a part  in  the 
religious  history  of  England  as  St.  Cuthbert  must  needs 
be  interesting,  and  Mr.  Fiyer  has  here  presented  us, 
within  a small  compass,  with  a clear  and  readable  account 
of  the  saint’s  life.  The  reader  must  not  expect  a pro- 
foundly learned  work  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  i 
Prof.  Stnbbs,  though  the  affectation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  I 
spelling  might  favour  the  expectation.  In  a book  of  this  1 
character  it  seems  almost  pedantic  to  speak  of  “ Boeda,”  i 
“Wilfrith,”  “St.  Cutliberht’s  church  at  Badwinsburgh,”  j 
and  other  A.-S.  equivalents  of  English  names.  This,  I 
however,  may  be  a question  of  taste.  Though  the  book 
is  written  in  a light  and  popular  style,  it  bears  evident  I 
traces  of  care  and  industry. 

Poems  for  the  Period.  By  Ileone.  (Irvine,  Chas.  Murch-  ^ 
land.)  \ 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  the  verses  in  ' 
this  volume.  The  reference  in  the  preface  to  the  author 
has  a certain  vagueness  which  is  not  without  its  ruystery,  ; 
innocent  as  that  may  be  ; and  when  we  learn  that  the 
Burns  Club  of  Irvine  stand  sponsors  to  the  poems,  and  j 
that  they  have  moreover  been  edited  by  a Presbyterian 
minister  of  that  place,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  j 
regard  this  as  no  common  offering.  Yet  after  giving  it  ' 
a fair  perusal  we  are  much  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pepys  over 
Iludihras.  We  fail  to  see  where  the  humour  lies.  Doubt-  ' 
less  there  are  here  and  there  happy  and  poetical  lines, 
and  a certain  faculty  for  satirical  burlesque.  But  the 
pieces  are  generally  too  purposeless  or  occasional  for 
permanence,  and  the  writer’s  ear  does  not  always  serve 
him  faithfully  in  the  matter  of  rhyme  and  measure.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  some  familiarity  with  the 
localities  celebrated  in  the  book  would  add  to  our  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits ; this,  unhappily,  we  do  not  possess. 


to  Carrr^ponUcutsl. 

R.  M — M (ante,  p.  368). — J.  K.  L.  kindly  sends  us  the 
following,  from  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
12,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross  : — “ Colliber 
(Samuel).  Columna  Rostrata  ; or,  a Critical  History  of 
the  English  Sea  Affairs,  wherein  all  the  remarkable 
Actions  of  the  English  Nation  at  Sea  are  described. 
8vo,,  calf  neat,  6s.  1727.” 

J.  J.  (Washington,  D.C).— We  hope  to  print  your  list 
when  Mn.  Sewell  has  completed  his. 

W.  H.  C. — Unavoidably  postponed. 

H.  G. — Next  week. 

R.  E.  (Chelsea). — We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  w'e  can  make  no  exception. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OP  DR.  JOHNSON. 

No.  VII. 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham  (address). 

Dear  Sir, — On  Tuesday  I returned  from  a ram- 
ble about  France,  and  about  a month’s  stay  at 
Paris.  I have  seen  nothing  that  much  delighted 
or  surprised  me.  Their  palaces  are  splendid,  and 
their  churches  magnificent  in  their  structure,  and 
gorgeous  in  their  ornaments,  but  the  city  in 
general  makes  a very  mean  appearance. 

When  I opened  my  letters,  I found  that  you 
had  very  kindly  complied  with  all  my  requests. 
The  Bar  (?)  may  be  sent  in  a box  directed  to  me 
at  Henry  Thrale  Esq.,  in  Southwark.  The  whole 
company  that  you  saw  went  to  France  together, 
and  the  Queen  was  so  pleased  with  our  little  girl, 
that  she  sent  to  enquire  who  she  was. 

We  are  all  well,  but  I find,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
you  are  ill.  I hope  it  does  not  continue  true  that 
you  are  almost  a cripple.  Would  not  a warm 
bath  have  helped  you  1 Take  care  of  yourself  for 
my  sake  as  well  as  that  of  your  other  friends.  I 
have  the  first  claim  on  your  attention,  if  priority 
he  allowed  any  advantages.  Dear  Mrs.  Careless, 
I know,  will  be  careful  of  you.  I can  only  wish 


you  well,  and  of  my  good  wishes  you  may  be 
always  certain,  for  I am. 

Dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
Sam.  Johnson. 

Fleet  Street  Nov.  16,  1775. 

No.  VIII. 

March  7, 1776. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  told  me  that  you 
had  unhappily  hurt  yourself ; and  were  confined, 
and  you  have  never  since  let  me  hear  of  your 
recovery.  I hope  however  that  you  are  grown,  at 
least  are  growing  well.  We  must  be  content  now 
to  mend  very  gradually,  and  cannot  make  such 
quick  transitions  from  sickness  to  health,  as  we 
did  forty  years  ago.  Let  me  know  how  you  do, 
and  do  not  imagine  that  I forgot  you. 

I forget  whether  I told  you  that  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer  I rambled  over  part  of  France. 
I saw  something  of  the  vintage,  which  is  all  I 
think  that  they  have  to  boast  above  our  country, 
at  least,  it  is  their  great  natural  advantage.  Their 
air,  I think  is  good,  and  my  health  mended  in  it 
very  perceptibly. 

Our  schoolfellow  Charles  Congreve  is  still  in 
town,  but  very  dull,  very  valetudinary,  and  very 
recluse,  willing,  I am  afraid,  to  forget  the  world, 
and  content  to  be  forgotten  by  it,  to  repose  in  that 
sullen  sensuality,  into  which  men  naturally  sink, 
who  think  disease  a justification  of  indulgence,  and 
converse  only  with  those  who  hope  to  prosper  by 
indulging  them.  This  is  a species  of  Beings  with 
which  your  profession  must  have  made  you  much 
acquainted,  and  to  which  I hope  acquaintance  has 
made  you  no  friend.  Infirmity  will  come  but  let 
us  not  invite  it ; indulgence  will  allure  us,  but  let 
us  turn  resolutely  away.  Time  cannot  always  be 
defeated,  but  let  us  not  yield  till  we  are  conquered. 

I had  the  other  day  a letter  from  Harry  Jack- 
son  who  says  nothing,  and  yet  seems  to  have 
something  which  he  wishes  to  say.  He  is  very 
poor.  I wish  something  could  be  done  for  him. 

I hope  dear  Mrs.  Careless  is  well,  and  now  and 
then  does  not  disdain  to  mention  my  name.  It  is 
happy  when  a Brother  and  Sister  live  to  pass  their 
time  at  our  age  together.  I have  nobody  to  whom 
I can  talk  of  my  first  years — when  I go  to  Lich- 
field I see  the  old  places,  but  find  nobody  that 
enjoyed  them  with  me.  May  she  and  you  live 
long  togethe  . 

I 'ear  Sir, 

affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 


JACQUES  CASANOVA  DE  SEINGALT. 

I happened  the  other  day  to  come  across  the 
word  “ Casanova  ” in  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Information,  I may  as  well  say  that  I 
stumbled  across  the  paragraph  relating  to  that  ex- 
traordinary character  by  accident,  for  I imagined. 
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myself  tolerably  conversant  with  the  history  of 
what  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  his  career. 
Finding  Beeton’s  account  to  be  somewhat  at 
variance  with  my  preconceived  notions,  I venture 
to  quote  the  said  paragraph  in  extenso : — 

“A  famous  adventurer,  of  Venetian  extraction,  who 
visited  ditferent  countries  of  Europe  in  various  capa- 
cities. He  was  at  once  a schoolmaster,  soldier,  musician, 
chemist,  alchemist,  writer,  and  politician  ; and  displayed, 
in  these  various  callings,  a great  amount  of  talent,  accom- 
panied, necessarily,  by  equal  chicanery.  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  Vienna,  and  ultimately  died  there,  1803; 
born  at  Venice  1725.  He  left,  besides  other  books,  a 
History  of  Ms  Captivity  and  his  Memoirs,  which  have 
been  translated  into  French.  His  brother  Francis  was 
a painter  of  battle-pieces.” 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  Jacques  Casanova  was  a 
Venetian,  fur  et  simple.  I think  I can  prove  this 
satisfactorily.  He  was  never  a schoolmaster,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term.  He  occa- 
sionally gave  lessons  in  private  families,  I believe, 
but  never  at  either  a school  or  a college.  Casanova 
could  scarcely  have  claimed  the  title  of  musician ; 
though  evidently  fond  of  music,  and  frequently  a 
patron  of  struggling  artistes,  he  was  rather  more 
of  a spectator  than  a performer.  As  chemist  and 
alchemist  he  was  simply  an  amateur ; and  as  a 
politician,  nothing.  In  his  capacity  as  writer  he 
was  almost  unequalled  for  a certain  riotous  vivacity 
and  a worldly  knowledge  of  the  baser  parts  of  the 
human  character.  He  was  the  Hogarth  of  the  pen  ; 
and  what  was  once,  not  inaptly,  said  of  the  latter 
might,  with  equal  justice,  have  been  said  of  Casa- 
nova, His  autobiography,  which,  for  reasons  given 
in  its  preface,  was  originally  written  in  French, 
forms  an  example  of  the  depth  to  which  un- 
restrained licentiousness  may  be  carried,  and  also 
betrays  a knowledge  of  the  personal  characteristics 
and  foibles  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of 
his  time.  Deeply  interesting  to  students  of  the 
manners  and  customs  relating  to  the  last  century, 
these  memoirs,  on  account  of  their  penetrativeness 
and  descriptiveness,  cannot  be  ignored  ; but  a 
profusion  of  impassioned  blots  too  cften  obscures 
their  otherwise  unquestionable  merit.  That  Casa- 
nova was  at  one  time  imprisoned  at  Vienna  it 
would  be  somewhat  rash  to  deny — though  I cannot 
at  this  moment  recall  the  circumstance — but  that 
he  ended  his  career  in  the  capital  of  the  dual 
kingdom  I am  quite  unaware.  The  last  years  of 
this  celebrated  adventurer  were  passed  at  the 
Chateau  of  Dux,  not  far  from  Tceplitz,  in  the 
capacity  of  librarian  to  Count  de  Waldstein,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  German  general  who  was 
assassinated  on  the  field  of  battle  in  1634.  That 
Casanova  died  at  Dux  is  generally  admitted  ; and 
that  he  led  a wretched  life  while  there  is  evident 
from  the  extant  letters  which  he  addressed  to  a 
house-steward,  Monsieur  de  Faulkinher,  at  whose 
hands  he  imagined  himself  aggrieved.  Jacques 
appears  to  have  survived  his  brother  Francois,  the 


celebrated  painter,  only  one  year,  and  to  have  pre- 
served a firm  affection  for  him  to  the  last. 

And  now  I would  ask  permission  to  add  a few 
words  relative  to  these  Memoirs,  a subject  re- 
kindled in  my  memory  by  Beeton’s  paragraph 
above  quoted.  The  Prince  de  Ligne,  a friend 
of  Casanova,  once  said  of  this  autobiography 
that  its  greatest  m.erit  consists  in  the  cynicism 
which  pervades  it ; a circumstance  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  a deterrent  to  its  publicity. 
De  Ligne  thus  summed  up  his  criticism, — “II 
y a du  dramatique,  de  la  rapidity,  du  comique, 
de  la  philosophie,  des  choses  neuves,  sublimes 
et  inimitables.”  Casanova’s  other  great  narrative, 
La  Fuite  des  Flombs,  is  both  vivacious  and  of 
absorbing  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
authenticity  has  been  attested  by  contemporary 
Venetians.  But  what  a theme  have  I not  opened ! ■ 
I should  like  to  resume  the  subject  at  a futuro 
time,  when  I may  enter  more  fully  into  the 
character  and  genius  of  him  of  whom  the  Prince 
de  Ligne  said  : “ C’est  un  esprit  sans  pared,  dont 
chaque  mot  est  un  trait,  et  chaque  pens^e  un 
livre.”  Eichard  Edgcumbe. 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

[We  prseume  our  correspondent  is  aware  that  the 
Rivista  Exhropta  for  March  16  contained  an  article  on 
” Casanova  and  the  Venetian  Republic,”  by  Ettore  Mola.] 


SHALL  WE  COLLECT  EX-LIBRIS? 

The  columns  of  “ N & Q.”  have  within  the  last 
few  months  afforded  opportunities  for  the  expres- 
sion of  views  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  book-plates  (ex- 
libris),  or,  as  I should  like  to  call  them,  for  the 
avoidance  of  confusion,  boolc-labels.  [See  “ N.  & Q.,” 
6'>>  S.  ii.  445,  491  ; iii.  31.] 

Enthusiastic  collectors  have  described  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a Dibdin  the  gems  of  their  gather- 
ings, and  have  without  doubt  stimulated  the  ener- 
gies of  many  a possessor,  and  enhanced  in  his  eyes 
% their  praises  the  merits  of  the  specimens  he 
had  acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  correspondents  who  denounced  as 
Vandalesque  the  removal  of  a single  label  from  the 
boards  on  which  they  found  it. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  has  endeavoured  to 
come  at  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  proceeding, 
and  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  either  side.  As 
the  process  of  removing  these  marks  of  ownership 
is  still  going  on,  and  it  will,  in  a few  years  at  the 
farthest,  be  difficult  to  find  a book,  except  in 
some  long  untouched  library,  to  which  its  original 
label  still  adheres,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to 
invite  in  your  columns  a freer  interchange  of 
opinion.  Most  of  us  collectors  of  a longer  or 
shorter  standing  have  followed  the  quarry  with- 
out remorse  or  misgiving,  and  would  fain  persuade 
ourselves  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  than 
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against  the  practice.  For  these  reasons.  (1)  If 
the  history  of  book-labels  was  worth  writing,  if 
any  general  knowledge  of  them  was  desirable,  it 
could  have  been  rendered  possible  only  by  their 
investigation  as  collected  in  large  numbers,  the 
labour  of  searching  in  libraries  through  the  needful 
number  of  volumes  into  which  they  were  pasted 
being  quite  prohibitory  of  such  an  undertaking.  (2) 
In  many  cases  the  books  out  of  which  these  labels 
were  taken  had  but  little  value,  and  the  label 
would  probably  have  been  destroyed  with  the 
cover  or  the  book.  (3)  One  cannot  always  cherish 
the  belief  that  the  label  affords  evidence  of  owner- 
ship. Some  time  ago  my  inquiries  at  a respectable 
second-hand  bookseller’s  for  these  little  engravings 
1 were  met  by  the  reply,  “We  don’t  sell  them  ; if 
, we  get  any  we  put  them  in  other  books,  as  we 
\ find  all  books  sell  better  by  auction  with  a book- 
1 plate  in.”  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
most  ardent  book-plate  hunter,  if  also,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  a bibliophile,  would  consider  the  removal  of 
the  label  a desecration,  especially  when  both 
book  and  label  are  old,  and  one  has  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  about  their  having  long  been  com- 
I panions,  or  when,  as  in  some  delightful  instances, 
there  is  the  impress  of  the  owner’s  arms  or  device 
; on  the  binding  as  confirmation  sure.  To  compare 
great  things  with  small.  Does  the  national  con- 
: science,  of  which  we  often  hear,  approve  or  con- 
demn the  rape  of  the  Elgin  marbles  ? Most  of 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  in  that  business 
. would  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  one  in  hand. 

Many  possessors  of  libraries  have  desired  that 
; their  names  should  be  for  all  time  associated  with 
' their  books.  Few  have  more  successfully  assured 
I the  accomplishment  of  their  desire  than  such  men 
as  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  De  Thou.  But  there  is 
another,  not  much  less  legitimate,  and  less  costly, 
method,  hitherto  almost  or  quite  undescribed,  viz., 

I that  of  having  the  impression  of  the  book-plate 
1 (this  is,  I think,  the  correct  use  of  the  latter  word) 

I in  ink  upon  the  back  of  the  title.  I have  before 

■ me,  unfortunately,  only  the  merest  fragment  of  a 
12mo.,  entitled  Bonce  Fidei  adversus  pracipuas 

, Seriberti  Bosvveydi  Jesuitce  Strophas,  Sedani, 

' excudebat  Joannes  Jaunon.  mdc.xxx.”  (with  his 
device).  On  the  back  of  the  title  is  an  impression 
of  the  elaborate  and  busy  book-plate  of  “ Gode- 
fridus  Jac.  F.  Thomas,  K.P.  Nov.  Medicus,”  en- 
graved by  J.  B,  Homaun.  The  date  1695  occurs 
: on  a pilaster  in  the  background  which  bears  the 

■ escutcheon  of  the  owner.  It  seems  clear  that 
when  Dr.  Thomas  was  having  the  volume  rebound 

; he  took  the  precaution  to  send  the  title  and  his 
. copper  book-plate  to  the  printers,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  ordinary  practice  of  pasting  in.  Some 
of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  supply  notices  of 
similar  cases. 

I have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  book-label 
; with  a stenographic  or  cryptographic  inscription 


with  the  exception  of  the  following.  A Chippen- 
dale book-label  (in  a book  owned  by  Robert  Pope) 
exhibits  a shield,  with  these  bearings : Argent,  two 
chevrons  gules;  on  a canton  gules  an  escallop 
argent ; Crest,  a lion  (?)  statant,  gorged  with  a collar, 
a chain  affixed  thereto  passing  between  the  fore-legs 
and  reflexed  over  the  back.  In  the  lower  portion 
of  the  frame  of  the  shield  is  a book,  under  this 
a label,  bearing  the  inscription  I annex  : — 

Below  all  a pretty  cipher,  R.P.  Can  we  get  a 
translation  of  the  motto,  if  such  it  be  ? 

John  Eliot  Hodgkin* 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

Well  knowing  the  falsetto  voice  and  noli  me  tan- 
gere  manner  which  often  meet  the  outsider  who  is 
accidentally  thrown  into  the  company  of  his  far- 
off  superiors,  I was  prepared  to  be  a quiet  listener 
when  I had  the  gratification  of  staying,  for  a 
couple  of  days,  *in  a country  house  with  Mr. 
Disraeli,  then  Premier,  where  the  dinner  party 
consisted  of  eight  persons. 

I was  the  only  stranger  to  the  great  man,  and 
our  charming  hostess  suggested  that  I should  teU 
him  “some  of  those  funny  stories  about  your 
friend  Mr.  Malaprop.”  I rather  deprecated  in- 
troducing such  nonsense,  but  proceeded  to  say 
that  I had  recently  met  this  gentleman,  who  at 
once  observed,  with  reference  to  a cardinal  and  an 
archbishop  having  been  lecturing  the  night  before 
on  education,  “ It ’s  not  often,  sir,  that  we  have 
two  such  consternations  in  one  hemisphere.” 
The  Asian  mystery  passed  from  the  face  of  the 
Premier,  and,  catching  the  mistake,  he  remarked, 
“ Literally  and  perfectly  true.  No  doubt  they 
astonished  their  hearers.”  Having  told  him  also 
how  my  friend  spoke  of  a ‘‘  concave  of  cardinals, 
of  some  event  “ forming  a nuncleus,”  the  “ spesau- 
cious  occasion,”  the  new  “ Town  Hall  being 
inebriated,”  &c.,  he  said,  “Well,  I have  no  doubt 
he  is  a sensible  man,  for  his  thoughts  are  clear, 
though  his  words  are  curious.”  I spoke  of  a 
gentleman  having  subscribed  towards  a mission 
to  the  caves  of  Borneo  in  search  of  the  “ missing 
link,”  when  he  answered  with  a smile,  “ He  need 
not  have  sent  so  far,  for  we  find  it  at  home  !” 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  being  named,  he  said, 
“ The  philosophers  had  gone  back  500  years  b.c. 
for  their  cellular  and  atomic  theories,  to  Thales 
and  Epicurus.”  I ventured  to  say,  “There  was 
a teacher  about  atoms  before  Epicurus  and  he 
replied,  “ I know  there  was — who  was  it  1 Next 

morning  at  breakfast  I said,  “ The  name  of  Demo- 
critus  had  struck  me  before  I went  to  sleep. 
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“ How  did  you  manage  to  remember  it — demos, 
people?”  I watched  anxiously  for  one  word 
about  the  renewal  of  Eussia’s  designs  against 
Turkey,  for  the  war  had  not  begun,  but  the  only 
allusion  he  made  was,  “ Austria  will  save  us  in  our 
Eastern  difficulty.”  When  I asked  him  about  the 
old  House  of  Commons,  and  mentioned  the  treat 
I used  to  have  as  a boy,  when  half-a-crown  got 
me  into  the  strangers’  gallery  to  hear  a debate,  he 
spoke  with  perfect  simplicity  of  bis  own  friend- 
lessness when  he  first  became  a member. 

These  trifling  incidents  are  only  worth  record- 
ing as  illustrative  of  the  late  earl’s  genial  and 
unspoilt  nature.  When  our  noble  host  proposed 
a saloon  carriage  for  his  onward  journey,  he  said, 
“ Spare  me  ; I should  feel  like  a fly  in  a cathedral.” 
What  most  struck  me  in  the  man  was  the  patient 
and  imperturbable  demeanour,  which  no  amount 
of  responsibility  could  distress, — 

“ Of  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.” 

And  I don’t  think  wild  horses  could  have  torn  a 
secret  from  him.  His  eyes  had  a worn  and  weary 
look,  such  as  I have  seen  in  those  of  our  greatest 
poet.  There  was  all  the  composure  of  one  whom 
nothing  could  daunt  or  surprise. ' A.  G. 


LONDON  PUBLISHERS,  1623-1834. 

In  the  following  list  of  London  publishers, 
dating  from  1623  to  1834,  I have  given  short 
obituary  notices  and  references  to  accounts  of  all 
those  of  whom  I have  been  able  to  find  any 
particulars ; but  of  those  given  with  the  dates 
in  brackets  (which  refer  to  the  time  when  they 
lived)  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  anything, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
can  give  me  any  information  regarding  them,  so 
that  I may  make  the  list  more  complete  on  some 
future  occasion : — 

Austin,  Robert,  Old  Bailey  (1645). 

Baker,  Samuel,  York  Street. — Born  in  1712,  was  an 
eminent  bookseller,  and  published  several  catalogues 
between  1757  and  1777 ; was  also  famous  as  an  auctioneer 
of  books.  Retired  a few  years  before  his  death  to  Wood- 
ford Bridge,  near  Chigwell,  Essex.  Died  April  24, 1778, 
aged  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  p.  161 ; Dibdin’s 
Biblio.  Decam.,  vol.  iii.  p.  445. 

Banks,  Hammond,  Golden  Key,  over  against  St. 
Dunstan’s  (1714). 

Banks,  John. — Born  at  Sunning,  Berkshire,  in  1709. 
Having  had  lOt.  left  him,  he  set  up  a bookstall  in  Spital- 
fields,  which  he  afterwards  gave  up  and  went  to  live  with 
a Mr.  Montague,  bookseller  and  bookbinder.  Mr. 
Banks  was  the  author  of  Tiie  Weaver’s  Miscellany, 
Critical  Review  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c.  Died 
at  Islington,  April  19, 1751,  aged  forty-two.  Chalmers’s 
Diet.,  vol.  iii.  p.  422  ; Allibone’s  Brit.  andAmer.  Authors. 

Barber,  John,  upon  Lambeth  Hill. — The  son  of  a barber 
in  London,  was  bred  a printer ; he  afterwards  became  a 
bookseller  on  Lambeth  Hill ; was  elected  an  alderman 
1722,  Sheriff  1730,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1732-3,  and 


was  President  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1737 
Died  Jan.  24,  1741,  aged  sixty-five.  Nichols’s  Literari 
Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

Bartlet,  John  (1642). 

Bateman,  Christopher,  Paternoster  Row  (1710). 

Battersby,  W.,  Thavies  Inn  Gate  (1701). 

Beecroft,  John,  Paternoster  Row. — Master  of  the 
Stationers’  Company  in  1773.  Died  at  Walthamstow, 
Essex,  Nov.  12, 1779. 

Bennet,  Thomas,  Half  Moon,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.— 
Born  in  1664.  Died  Aug.  26, 1706,  in  his  forty-second 
year.  In  the  church  of  St  Faith  is,  or  was,  the  following 
epitaph  to  his  memory  r “ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas 
Bennet,  Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London,  who  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Whitewrong,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Whitewrong,  of  Rothamstead,  in  the  County  of  Hert- 
ford, esq. ; by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
and  departed  this  life  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age.” 

Bentley,  Richard,  Covent  Garden  (1691). 

Boler,  James,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Marigold,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  (1630). 

Bonwick,  Henry,  The  Red  Lion,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard (1698). 

Bonwicke,  Richard  (1709). — Dunton,  in  his  Life  and 
Errors,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  says:  “He  served  his  time  with 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tooke,  and  we  find  all  the  wit  and  loyalty 
of  his  ingenious  master  exemplified  in  his  life  and 
practice.” 

Bowles,  John,  printseller  at  the  Black  Horse,  Cornhill. 

Bowyer,  Jonah,  The  Rose,  Ludgate  Street  (1710). — 
Bishop  Smalridge  says : “ Since  Mr.  [Thos.]  Bennet’s 
death  I have  dealt  with  Mr.  Bowyer,  who  was  a servant 
of  his,  and  whom  I take  to  be  a very  honest  man.” 

Brome,  Charles,  The  Gun,  at  the  west  end  of  St, 
Paul’s  Churchyard  (1680-97). 

Brome,  Henry,  The  Gun,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  (1676). 

Brooks,  Nathanael,  The  Angel,  Cornhill,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange  (1672). 

Brown,  William,  corner  of  Essex  Street,  Strand. — 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  634-.5,  says: 
“ He  served  his  apprenticeship  with,  and  was  afterwards 
many  years  journeyman  to,  Mr.  Sandby,  on  whose  quit- 
ting business,  about  1765,  he  opened  the  shop  in  which 
he  died.  He  married  the  only  sister  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  of  Enfield,  and  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harrison,  Dissenting  minister  at  Warrington,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  who  died  an  infant,  and  she  died 
in  1795.  Mr.  Brown  died  of  a fever,  after  a week’s 
illness,  Feb.  14,  1797,  aged  sixty- three,  and  was  buried  at 
Enfield,  near  the  remains  of  his  wife,  on  the  24th.  He 
was  succeeded  in  business  by  Robert  Bickerstaff.” 

Buck,  William,  Cullum  Street,  Fenchurch  Street 
(1824). 

Butterworth,  Henry,  43,  Fleet  Street. — He  afterwards 
removed  to  7,  Fleet  Street,  the  house  known  as  the 
“ Hande  and  Starre,”  in  which  Richard  Tottel  lived. 
Born  in  Coventry,  Feb.  28, 1786.  Died  Nov.  2, 1860,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year.  Messrs.  Butterworth,  law  book- 
sellers and  publishers,  the  present  occupiers  of  the 
above  house,  are  his  successors. 

W.  G.  B.  Page. 

91,  Porter  Street,  Hull. 

(To  he  continued.) 

[For  “Booksellers  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,”  see 
“ N.  & Q.,”  5‘i'  S.  viii.  461,  489 ; ix.  9,  97 ; xi.  93 ; lii. 
358.] 


WiLLisoN  Family. — A copy  of  Edward  Top- 
sell’s  Times  Lamentation,  4to.,  1613,  now  in  my 
library,  has  been  used  as  a family  record  for 
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nearly  two  centuries  ; the  MS.  notes  on  the  fly- 
leaves are  probably  worth  preserving  : — 

Mary  Pawsett,  her  book,  November,  1682. 

John  Willison’s  book,  1682. 

Mary  Willeeon,  November  30th,  1682. 

John  Willison  was  born  21th  June,  1651,  and  died 
13th  January,  1730. 

Mary  Willison,  his  wife,  died  17th  Sept.,  1709,  being 
about  60  years  old. 

John  Willison,  son  of  John  and  Mary,  was  born  15th 
Feb.,  1691. 

Eliner  Willison,  his  wife,  died  17th  March,  1720,  being 
about  32  years  old. 

Mary  Willison,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliner,  was  born 
28th  April,  1719. 

Elizabeth  Willison,  daughter  of  John  and  Sara,  was 
born  Setterday,  2nd  March,  1722. 

John  Willison,  son  of  John  and  Sara,  was  born  on 
Setterday,  18th  March,  1726. 

John  Willison  died  the  19th  of  April,  1749,  being  about 
20-2  years  of  age. 

Robert  Dickenson,  Father  to  John  Willison  Dickin- 
son, was  born  the  30th  April,  1716,  and  baptized  the 
8th  of  May,  1716. 

Richard  Dickinson,  brother  to  the  above  Robert,  was 
i born  on  the  8th  of  December,  1726. 

John  Willison  Dickeson  was  born  on  Wedensda,  the 
27th  of  October,  1756,  new  stile,  being  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth. 

John  Willison,  grandfather  to  the  above  John  Willi- 
son  Dickinspn,  died  12th  of  May,  1757,  aged  66. 

Eliner  Dickinson,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth, 

. was  born  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  July,  1758. 

‘ Sara  Willison,  wife  of  the  above  John,  died  on  Sater- 
day,  the  4th  of  April,  1778,  aged  87. 

Eliner  Dickinson  married  to  John  Atkinson  4th  of 
June,  1787. 

Robert  Dickinson  Atkinson  was  born  the  5th  of  April, 

’ 1788,  and  baptized  the  4th  of  May,  1788. 

Elizabeth  Atkinson  was  born  the  5th  of  November, 

' 1790,  and  baptized  the  12th  of  December,  1790. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Dickinson,  died  the  12th  of 
July,  1797,  aged  74. 

Robert  Dickinson  died  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  aged 
87,  and  interred  at  Heversham,  May  the  4th. 

Robert  Dickinson  Atkinson  died  May  the  26th,  1809, 
being  the  grandson  of  the  above  Robert  Dickinson. 

Elizabeth  Atkinson  married  to  Joseph  Robinson  Dec. 
the  14th,  1814. 

Died  an  infant  of  the  above,  Nov.  1815. 

John  Atkinson  died  the  last  day  of  January,  1816. 

Robert  Atkinson  Robinson,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth, was  horn  the  5th  of  Nov.,  1816,  at  Sedgwick,  in  the 
parish  of  Heversham,  Westmoreland. 

J oseph  Robinson,  Father  to  the  above  named  Robert 
Atkinson  Robinson,  died  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  aged 
39  years ; interred  at  Preston  Patrick  Chapel  on  the 
18th  inst. 

Eliner  Atkinson,  wife  of  John  Atkinson,  died  Sunday, 
the  19th  of  August,  1821,  and  was  interred  at  Hever- 
sham on  the  22nd  inst.,  aged  63  years. 

Robert  Atkinson  Robinson,  son  of  Joseph,  died  Mon- 
day, the  18th  of  November,  1822,  and  was  interred  at 
Preston  Pjttrick  on  the  20th  inst.,  aged  6 years. 

Elizabeth  Robinson,  widow  of  Joseph,  married  to 
Ch^  Johnson  the  3rd  of  May,  1823. 

Christopher  Johnson  died  the  27th  of  April,  1841,  and 
was  interred  at  Lancaster  Church  the  1st  of  May,  1841. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  above  entries  are  here 
given  rather  condensed.  The  book  appears  in  the 


first  instance  to  have  belonged  to  a Fawcett,  and 
by  marriage  to  have  passed  in  succession  to  the 
Willisons,  Dickinsons,  Atkinsons,  and  Johnsons. 

Edward  Solly. 

Chapman’s  “Tragedie  of  Charles,  Duke 
OF  Byron.” — The  last  words  of  the  fourth  act  of 
this  play  are,  in  all  the  editions  I have  seen  : — 

“ Esp.  Strength  to  aspire,  is  still  accompanied 

With  weakenes  to  induce ; All  popular  gifts, 

Are  coullors,  it  will  beare  no  vineger; 

And  rather  to  aduerse  affaires,  betray ; 

Thine  arme  against  them ; his  State  still  is  best 

That  hath  most  inward  worth ; and  that ’s  best  tryed. 

That  neither  glories,  nor  is  glorified.” 

Chapman’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  ed.  1873. 
The  passage  stands  thus  both  in  the  quarto  of 
1608  and  in  that  of  1625,  from  which  the  edition 
quoted  above  is  printed.  It  is  also  the  same  in 
the  edition  of  Richard  Herne  Shepherd  (London, 
Chatto  & Windus,  1874).  In  its  present  form  it 
seems  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  sense 
from  the  passage,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a very 
slight  change  will  set  matters  right.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  that  Chapman  wrote  “ y‘  ” as  a 
contraction  for  “ that,”  which  being  taken  by  the 
printers  for  an  obsolescent  spelling  of  “ it,”  was  so 
printed  by  them.  We  then  get  (punctuating 
more  carefully): — 

“ Alt  popular  gifts 

Are  coullors,  that  will  beare  no  vineger. 

And  rather  to  aduerse  affaires  betray,”  &c. 

The  reading  suggested  receives  confirmation  from 
a passage  in  Act  V. : — 

‘'Pot.  For  coulours  that  will  staine  when  they  are 
tryed. 

The  cloth  is  euer  cast  aside.” 

Chapman’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

Arthur  E.  Quekett. 

Mispronunciation  of  “Wind.”— Is  anything 
known  as  to  when  the  affectation  of  pronouncing 
the  i in  this  word  long  was  first  introduced? 
What  is  the  rationale  of  it?  In  music  it  has 
become  de  rigueur ; so  that  you  shall  not  enter  the 
smallest  cathedral  in  England  without  hearing  the 
choir,  as  they  occur  in  the  Psalms,  chanting  of 
“ wind  and  storm,”  “ walking  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,”  “the  stubble  before  the  wind,”  &c. 
Even  the  “ rushing  mighty  wind”  or  the  whirl- 
wind itself  would  share  the  same  fate  if  their 
courses  crossed  the  musician’s  path. 

But  what  a perversion  this  is  of  one  of  the 
happiest  unions  of  sound  and  sense.  For  the 
gentle  gliding  motion  which  wind  expresses  is  an 
attribute  of  water  and  not  of  air,  and  by  the 
change  of  sound  the  mind  is  dragged  down  froin  a 
soaring  lofty  flight  to  the  idea  of  a serpentine  in- 
direct movement,  entirely  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Doubtless  there  is  a difficulty  in  holding  a 
sustained  singing  note  on  the  open  z when  it 
occurs  ; but  my  complaint  is  that  not  an  excep- 
tional but  an  invariable  liberty  is  taken  by 
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vocalists  with  this  word,  so  that  they  read  it  also 
in  the  same  manner.  I am  aware  that  the  poets 
sanctioned  or  suggested  the  practice;  but  were  they 
not  driven  to  it  from  the  paucity  of  rhymes  to  the 
colloquial  sound  of  that  useful  factor  of  theirs,  the 
wind  ? Herbert  in  his  A ffliction  was  forced  to 
resort  to  “ friend  ” to  finish  a couplet,  and  Tenny- 
son in  our  day  has  accepted  the  situation,  never 
once  deviating  to  the  lay  and  legitimate  reading. 
Musicians,  I fear,  have  thus  been  led  to  adopt  a 
blemish  for  a beauty,  robbing  an  eminently  descrip- 
tive word  of  its  force  and  character  by  a conven- 
tional agreement  for  which  I submit  there  is  no 
sufficient  warrant  or  excuse. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Windham  Club. 

Selden’s  “ Table-Talk.” — In  the  Eemaines  of 
Gentilisme  and  Judaisme,  recently  printed  by  the 
Folk-lore  Society,  Aubrey,  in  the  part  dated  1688, 
p.  55,  says  : — 

“ Mr.  J.  Seldon  writt  a 4*“  booke  called  Tabletalke  ; 

w'"*  will  not  endure  the  Test  fory'  Presse  : The  Earle 

of  Abingdon  hath  a copie  of  it  in  MS.:  as  also  y“  Earle 
of  Carbery  : it  will  not  endure  the  Presse.” 

This  quotation,  perhaps,  explains  why  the  Table- 
Talk  was  not  published  till  1689,  nine  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Kev.  Eichard  Milward,  the  re- 
corder of  its  contents.  Many  things  in  it  would 
be  distasteful  to  a censor  in  Stuart  times,  but  in 
1689  there  would  be  no  such  difficulty.  Mil- 
ward,  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition,  says  that  “ lest  all  those  Excellent  things 
that  usually  fell  from  him  [Selden]  might  be  lost, 
some  of  them  from  time  to  time  I faithfully  com- 
mitted to  Writing  ” ; and  Mr.  Arber,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  reprint, — 

“We  should  not  forget  that  we  have  but  stray 

fragments  of  talk collected^ — probably  without  the 

Speaker’s  knowledge — one,  two,  or  three  at  a time,  over 
a period  of  twenty  years  ; and  classified  long  afterwards, 
as  seemed  best  to  their  Preserver.” 

But  do  not  Aubrey’s  words  imply  that  Selden 
himself  had  at  least  some  share  in  preparing  the 
work  ? The  quotation  is,  I think,  worth  noting, 
for  the  Table-Talk,  though  much  neglected,  is  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  book. 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

“ All  wise  men  are  op  the  same  religion, 

AND  ALL  WISE  MEN  KEEP  IT  TO  THEMSELVES.” 

An  article  upon  Russel  of  the  Scotsman  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  for  September,  1880,  has  a note  on  p. 
316,  in  which  this  saying  is  traced  to  its  origin  : — 

“ It  is  useful  to  track  a story  to  its  origin ; and  as 
many  attribute  the  saying  to  which  we  refer  to  Samuel 
Rogers  and  others,  here  is  the  true  source,  which  is  found 
in  John  Toland’s  Clidophor^is,  c.  xiii.; — ‘This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  what  I was  told  by  a near  relation  of  the  old 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  latter,  conferring  one  day  with 
Major  Wildman  about  the  many  sects  of  religion  in  the 
world,  they  came  to  this  conclusion  at  last : that  notwith- 


standing these  infinite  divisions  caused  by  the  interest  of 
the  priests  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  all  wise  men 
are  of  the  same  religion;  whereupon  a lady  in  the  room 
who  seem’d  to  mind  her  needle  more  than  their  dis- 
course, demanded  with  some  concern,  what  that  religion 
was?  To  which  the  Lord  Shaftesbury  strait  reply’d, 

‘ Madam,  wise  men  never  tell.’  ” 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

“ Cuckoo  ”=THE  Purple  Orchis. — Various 
cuckoo-flowers  have  been  mentioned,  from  time  to 
time,  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  I have  searched  every 
volume  of  the  General  Index  without  being  able 
to  find  that  the  early  purple  orchis  {Orchis  mas- 
cula)  is  called  “ cuckoo.”  I am  aware,  however, 
that  it  is  referred  to  by  the  poet  Clare  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

“ These  blue-bells  all 
Seem  waving  to  the  beautiful  in  song. 

And  gaping  cukoo-flower  with  spotted  leaves 
Seems  blushing  at  the  singing  it  has  heard.” 

This  orchis  is  surmised  to  have  been  Shakspeare’s 
“ long  purples  ” (“  N.  & Q.”  1“'^  S.  x.  226,  where 
also  see  notes  on  the  “cuckoo-buds  of  yellow 
hue”).  The  arum  plant,  known  as  “lords  and 
ladies,”  is  also  known  as  “cuckoo-pint.”  But  I 
never  remember  to  have  heard  the  purple  orchis 
called  “ cuckoo  ” (and  not  “ cuckoo-flower  ”)  until 
Saturday,  April  30th,  when  the  children  in  the 
Rutland  village  where  I live  had  been  to  the 
woods  to  get  wild  flowers  for  the  “ garland,”  which 
was  made  early  on  the  following  Monday  morning. 
May  2nd,  and  carried  round  the  parish  by  the  May- 
queen  and  her  attendants.  I asked  one  of  the 
girls  what  flowers  she  had  got,  and  she  answered, 
“ Primroses,  cowslips,  'poilets,  'nemmonies,  blue- 
bells, and  cuckoos.”  The  so-called  “ blue-bells,” 
I need  hardly  say,  were  the  miscalled  hyacinths — 
the  first  that  I had  seen  this  year ; and  the 
“ cuckoos  ” were  the  purple  orchis. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

A Horn  Book. — The  following  account  of  a horn 
book  recently  found  when  pulling  down  an  old 
house  at  Newbury,  Berks,  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  It  consists  of  a page  of  letter-press 
which  measures  21  x inches,  mounted  on  a 
piece  of  oak  of  slightly  larger  size,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  shaped  as  a handle.  It  is  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  transparent  horn,  which  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  means  of  narrow  strips  of  thin  brass, 
fastened  with  small  nails.  The  letter-press, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  border, 
consists  of  the  alphabet,  preceded  by  a +,  first  in 
small  letters  and  then  in  Roman  capitals.  Next 
are,  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  vowels 
alone,  followed  by  the  vowels  with  the  consonants 
h,  c,  d ; on  the  other  side  the  same  reversed. 
Following,  is,  first,  “ In  the  name  of  the  Father,” 
&c.,  and  lastly,  the  Lord’s  prayer.  At  the  same 
time  and  place  there  was  found  one  of  George  I.’s 
lead  Bombay  pieces.  This  may  help  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  horn  book.  W.  L.  Nash. 
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Centenarians. — The  following  cases  of  alleged 
( centenarians,  which  I have  lately  come  across, 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  and  I should 
be  glad  to  see  them  confirmed  by  further  evidence 
if  such  be  forthcoming.  In  the  churchyard  of 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  I find,  “Ann  Gates,  of 
Leatherhead,  died  June  1®'^,  1848,  aged  101  years,” 
and  “Ann  Watson  (her  mother)  died  in  August, 
1811,  aged  105  years.” 

At  Ilfracombe  the  following  list  is  inscribed  on 
one  stone  against  the  east  wall  of  the  church  ; — 

"John  Pill,  died  May  1784,  aged  100. 

" Sarah  Williams,  died  Jan.  12ii',  1788,  aged  107. 

"William  Soaper,  died  Nov.  6>i>,  1804,  aged  103. 

"John  Davis,  died  March  4ti',  1840,  aged  102. 

"Elizabeth  Brooks,  died  Jan.  10th,  1858,  aged  100. 

"Nanny  Vagges,  born  June  19th,  1758,  died  Oct.  6th, 

1859. 

“Jane  Richards,  died  June  13th,  1875,  aged  101. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 

Folk-lore  of  the  Cdckoo. — The  Hungarians 
have  a superstitious  belief  that  any  one  hearing 
the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  during 
i the  moon’s  first  quarter,  and  counting  how  often 
the  bird  repeats  “ Cuckoo  ” without  intermission, 
i may  expect  to  have  just  so  many  years  of  life 
before  him.  I do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
that  this  superstition  obtains  elsewhere. 

J.  Loraine  Heelis. 

I Dulwich,  S.E. 

■ The  Peacock’s  Tail  in  Euclid. — In  Billings- 
ley’s translation  of  Euclid  (1570)  the  following 
! passage  appears  at  the  end  of  the  demonstration  of 
: the  eighth  proposition  in  the  third  book  : — 

I “ Thya  Proposition  is  called  commonly  in  old  bookes 
' amongeat  the  barbarous,  Catida  Pauonis,  that  is,  the 
Peacocke’s  taile.” 

Neither  Halliwell  nor  Bailey  mentions  it. 

T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D. 

Brookwood,  Surrey. 

Bee-lore. — 

“ It  being  a Proverb,  that  a Swarm  of  Bees  in  May  is 
worth  a Cow  and  a Bottle  of  Hay,  whereas  a swarm  in 
July  is  not  worth  a Ply.” — The  Reformed  Common- 
wealth of  Rees,  4to.,  London,  1655,  p.  26. 

W.  C.  B. 


©turfes. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  afiBx  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Eonsard’s  Odes. — I shall  feel  obliged  by  infor- 
mation as  to  the  edition  of  1578,  7 vols.  12mo., 
Paris,  chez  Gabriel  Buon.  Is  it  rare  ? A friend 
gave  me  some  years  since  tbe  second  volume,  which 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  a fine  woodcut  por- 
trait of  Eonsard.  The  face,  in  profile,  bears  a re- 
semblance to  that  of  Francis  I.  The  book  is  in 


its  original  vellum  binding,  and  on  a fly-leaf  ia 
written,  “de  I’heur  cache  pas,  1593”;  probably 
either  a quotation  or  an  anagram. 

In  this  volume  the  last  ode  is  that  in  which 
Eonsard  foretells  his  own  fame.  As  it  may  be  un- 
known to  many  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I will  give 
it  here,  and  with  it  a translation,  for  which  I must 
ask  their  indulgence  : — 

“ Ode  xxxvi. 

Plus  dur  que  fer  i’ay  finy  mon  ouvrage. 

Quo  fan  dispos  5 demener  les  pas, 

Que  I’eau  rongearde,  ou  des  freres  la  rage 
Qui  rompent  tout,  ne  ru’ront  point  a has. 

Le  mesme  iour  que  le  dernier  trespas 
M’assoupira  d'vn  somme  dur,  i I’heure 
Sous  le  tombeau  tout  Ronsard  n’ira  pas, 

Restant  de  luy  la  part  qui  est  meilleure. 

Tousiours  tousiours,  sans  que  iamais  ie  meure. 

Je  voleray  tout  vif  par  I’Vnivers, 

Bternisant  les  champs  ou  ie  demeure 
De  mes  Lauriers  honorez  & couuers : 

Pour  auoir  ioint  les  deux  Harpeurs  diuers 
Au  doux  bahil  de  ma  lire  d’yuoire, 

Qui  se  sont  faits  Vandomois  par  mes  vers. 

Sus  donque  Muse,  emporte  au  ciel  la  gloire 
Que  i'ay  gaignee,  annonfant  la  victoire 
Dont  a bon  droit  ie  me  voy  ioussant : 

Et  de  Ronsard  consacre  la  memoire, 

Ornant  son  front  d’vn  Laurier  verdissant.” 
Translation. 

More  durable  than  iron  is  the  work  I ’ve  done. 

Not  time — that  ever  strives  to  hurry  on  the  way — 

Nor  sapping  water,  nor  men — many  against  one — 

Which  destroy  most  things,  shall  my  work  in  ruins  lay. 
When  I am  wrapp’d  in  deeper  sleep,  even  in  that  hour 
V/ithin  a silent  grave  Ronsard  shall  not  decay; 

There  will  yet  survive  of  him  a part  and  power. 

Ever  ! Ever  ! Ever  more  undying, 

My  spirit,  flying  through  the  universe, 

Hallows  still  the  spot  where  I am  lying. 

Shrouded  with  verdant  laurels  for  my  hearse. 

For  I have  join’d  the  two  great  harpers’  verse 
To  the  soft  prattle  of  my  iv’ry  lyre. 

And  made  them  like  Vendomians  rehearse. 

Up  then,  my  muse  ! Carry  my  glory  higher 
And  tidings  of  that  victory  disperse 
AVhich  by  my  own  good  right  I now  enjoy. 

Ronsard’s  immortal  fame  let  none  reverse. 

And  for  his  crown  the  laurel’s  green  employ. 

Ealph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Fitch’s  Suffolk  Collections  : 
Firebrace  Family. — This  collection  of  books  and 
MSS.  relating  to  Suftblk  was,  sold  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  & Simpson  on  July  2 and  3,  1855,  at 
their  rooms,  I9l,  Piccadilly.  Lots  11  (MSS.  1 
vol.)  12  (MSS.  2 vols.),  and  165  (letters  in 
3 vols.)  were  sold  to  Hope,  and  lot  499  (MSS. 
thick  folio  vol.)  to  Goodyere.  Will  any  one 
inform  me  of  the  addresses  of  Messrs.  Hope  and 
Goodyere,  and  who  are  the  present  possessors^  of 
these  four  lots,  especially  Nos.  11  and  165,  which 
contained  some  letters  written  by  members  of  the 
Firebrace  family,  all  which  I am  most  anxious  to 
see  for  a literary  purpose  ? 

Should  this  query  come  to  the  notice  of  collectors 
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for  the  counties  of  Derby,  Essex,  Kent,  Leicester, 
and  Suffolk,  or  of  collectors  of  autographs,  any 
of  whom  may  have  MSS.,  memoranda,  documents, 
letters,  &c.,  of  the  Firebrace,  Farbrace,  Fairbrass 
families,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  they  would 
kindly  communicate  with  me  direct. 

C.  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

D’Albanie  of  England. — Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  the  Papal  aggression,  some  of  the  more 
eminent  of  his  co-religionists  presented  him  with  an 
address,  which  was  printed  in  the  public  journals. 
Among  those  who  signed  it  were  many  Roman 
Catholic  peers,  and,  I think,  preceding  the  name 
of  Lord  Denbigh  was  that  of  “ D’Albanie  of 
England.”  A reference  to  a copy  of  the  address 
will  oblige.  A.  M. 


“ The  Early  History  of  the  Bible.” — Can 
you  tell  me  who  published  this  book,  translated 
from  the  French  into  English  ? I believe  the  title 
is  as  above.  It  contains  some  very  curious 
inscriptions  from  tombs  ; amongst  them,  one  stating 
that  Moses  was  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter. 

F.  H. 

“ CniLDE  Harold,”  Canto  iil.  Stanza  88. — 
I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
ask  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  if  there  is  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of 

“ Fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a 
star.” 


Walter  C.  Baker. 
Batcombe  Rectory,  Evercreech,  Bath. 


“ Stretch  - leg  ” for  Death  ; Coverdale’s 
“Remains”  (Parker  Soc.,  1846). — In  the  first 
book  “Of  Death, ’’cap.  xxxix.,  I came  across  the  word 
“ stretch-leg  — “ Learn  to  beware  by  the  example 
of  other  men  upon  whom  stretch-leg  came  suddenly 
and  slew  them,  even  when  they  thought  nothing 
less  than  to  die.”  Why  so  called,  and  where  else 
used?  W.  G.  P. 


Fayerman. — Who  was  Mr.  Tucker,  the  father 
of  Mary  Genevieve,  wife  of  Admiral  Francis 
Fayerman?  She  was  born  1762,  and  died  1816; 
buried  at  Pershore. 


belong,  and  how  was  it  intended  to  translate  the 
device?  S.  T.  S.  H. 

A Greek  Proverb. — Prof.  Wilkins,  in  his 
edition  of  Cic.,  De  Oratore,  tells  us  (note,  p.  128) 
that  the  saying  €k  tov  Xeyeiv  to  keyeiv  iropl- 
{■fiTai  is  “quoted  (apparently)  first  by  Henrichsen, 
without  authority,  and  repeated  from  him  by  sub- 
sequent editors.  I cannot  discover  its  source,” 
adds  the  learned  professor.  Has  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  been  more  fortunate  ? 

Thomas  Powell. 

Bootle. 

An  Uncommon  Animal  : the  “Shah  Goest.” — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  was  the 
species  of  the  creature  referred  to  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Annual  Register,  October, 
17.59,  p.  119?— 

“ A very  beautiful  and  uncommon  animal,  lately 
arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  presented  by  Jafloer  Ally 
Kawn,  nabob  of  Bengal,  to  General  Clive,  who  sent  it  to 
the  right  hon.  William  Pitt,  esq ; and  of  which  that 
gentleman  had  the  honour  to  obtain  his  majesty’s  ac- 
ceptance, is  lodged  in  the  Tower.  It  is  called  in  the 
Indostan  language,  a Shah  Goest,  and  is  even  in  that 
country  esteemed  an  extraordinary  rarity,  there  having 
been  never  known  more  than  five  in  those  parts,  all 
which  were  procured  for  the  said  nabob  from  the  con- 
fines of  Tartary.  It  is  now  in  the  Tower,  attended  by  a 
domestic  of  the  nabob’s,  who  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  it  to  England.” 

An  old  catalogue  of  tbe  Tower  menagerie  might 
help  to  throw  some  light  on  this  very  vague 
announcement.  James  H.  Fennell. 

14,  Red  Lion  Passage,  W.C. 

Gibleio. — In  Barret’s  Theorique  and  Practihe  of 
Modern  Warres,  1598,  p.  144,  we  read,  “ that  his 
bands  charge  not  too  neare  the  front  of  their  owne 
foote  squadrons,  forfeare  of  inconvenience  that  might 
ensue,  as  it  fell  out  at  the  overthrow  of  GMeioP 
Where  was  Gibleio,  and  what  place  is  it,  and  when 
was  it  “overthrown”  ? Barret,  if  one  may  judge 
by  his  book,  was  an  adventurer  who  may  have 
served  in  armies  other  than  of  his  own  country. 
Nor  have  I been  able  to  discover  the  name  Gibleio, 
nor,  as  a forlorn  though  unlikely  hope,  to  connect 
it  with  Gibraltar.  I may  add  I have  a better 
reason  than  mere  curiosity  for  asking  these  ques- 
tions. Br.  Nicholson. 


Crocker  of  Lineham,  co.  Devon. — Is  there 
any  pedigree  of  this  family  brought  down  to  about 
1725? 

“CORVHM  NB  VIXIT  CENSURA  COLDMBAM.” — 
The  portrait  of  a man  of  good  family  (time  of 
William  III.)  represents  him  with  a badge  on  his 
coat.  The  badge  is  black  and  round,  about  the 
size  of  a crown  piece,  and  is  on  a blue  bow  or 
ribbon.  The  subject  is  a dove  or  pigeon  rising, 
surrounded  by  the  above  questionable  Latin. 
Query,  to  what  order  or  society  did  this  badge 


Scriptural  Dramas  produced  on  the 
American  Stage. — Three  sacred  dramas  were 
produced  at  Barnum’s  Museum,  New  York,  1860 
and  1866  : 1.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  in  three 
acts,  produced  under  the  direction  of  E.  F.  Taylor, 
performed  with  great  success  in  September  and 
October,  1860  ; 2.  Moses  in  Egypt,  a sacred  drama, 
produced  Feb.  19,  1866  ; 3.  The  Earthquake,  a 
Scriptural  drama,  performed  in  1866.  Who  are 
the  authors  of  these  plays,  and  are  they  printed  ? 

A sacred  drama  relating  to  the  history  of  Sam- 
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son  was  performed  about  six  years  ago  in  many 
theatres  in  the  western  states  of  America,  Charles 
Pope,  the  tragedian,  enacting  the  character  of 
Samson.  Who  wrote  this  play,  and  has  it  been 
printed  ? 

A drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Deluge  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  about  1874,  by  Mr.  Kiralfy. 
Is  Mr.  Kiralfy  author  of  the  libretto  of  the  drama  ? 
Is  the  play  printed  ? 

Mr.  Jerome  Hopkins  (son  of  Bishop  Hopkins) 
is  the  author  of  Esther,  a sacred  opera,  produced 
(if  I mistake  not)  about  three  or  four  years  ago 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York.  Is  Mr.  J. 
Hopkins  the  author  of  the  libretto  of  the  opera, 

' and  is  it  in  print  ? Perhaps  some  of  your  American 
I readers  can  favour  me  with  the  information  desired. 

K.  Inglis. 

Edinburgh. 

“ Holpbn.” — No  one  can  have  mixed  much  with 
the  humbler  country  folk  without  often  being  made 
; aware  that  they  retain,  in  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, many  words  that  were  common  in  former 
i generations  but  have  now  gone  out  of  use.  The 
' other  day  I had  an  instance  of  this  in  the  word 
I “holpen,”  which  was  used  by  an  old  Rutland 
I cottager  precisely  in  the  signification  that  it  bears 
I in  the  Prayer  Book  translation  of  Psalm  xxii.  5, 
“ they  called  upon  thee  and  were  holpen.”  Has 
! the  modern  use  of  this  word  been  noted  elsewhere? 

I CuTHBERT  Bede. 

A Legekd  of  a Saint.  — There  is  a wild 
' legend,  I think  of  an  Irish  saint,  which  tells  how 
being  at  sea  he  had  a like  experience  with  Sindbad, 

I that  is,  he  came  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
I island  and  landed  thereon,  but  the  supposed 
: island  turned  out  to  be  a huge  fish,  which  in 
process  of  time  sank  down  beneath  the  waters. 
I am  anxious  to  find  this  tale,  but  know  not  where 
1 to  look.  Can  some  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

' help  me?  I think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  the 
saint’s  name  was  Brendan.  Anon. 

Mrs.  Howe,  Daughter  op  Bishop  White 
Kennett. — It  is  stated  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“‘i  S.  vii. 

I 286,  that  Mrs.  Howe,  daughter  of  Bishop  White 
Kennett,  was  the  wife  of  Col.  John  Howe,  who  in 
1718  was  living  at  Great  Staughton,  near  St.  Neots. 
In  a pedigree  of  the  bishop  I have  lately  come 
across  no  mention  is  made  of  Mrs.  Howe.  I 
suppose  she  was  a daughter  of  the  bishop  by  his 
! first  wife,  but  I shall  be  very  glad  to  know  any 
further  particulars  either  of  her  or  her  husband. 

E.  G.  H. 

Robert  Huntington,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rap- 
hoe. — It  is  stated  in  Chalmers’s  General  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  vol.  xviii.  p.  337,  _ that 
' “ Robert  Huntington,  a learned  English  divine, 
] was  born  at  Deorhyrst  [Deerhurst],  in  Gloucester- 
1 shire,  where  his  father  was  minister,  in  1636.” 


Cm  you  tell  me  on  what  authority  this  statement 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been 
made  ? Others  have  followed  Chalmers  in  making 
it ; but  the  bishop’s  name,  I understand,  does  not 
appear  in  the  parish  register  of  baptisms,  and 
Rudder  and  Bigland  do  not  refer  to  his  birth.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  a reply.  Abhba. 

Lowther  Family. — Can  you  give  me  the  name 
and  date,  &c.,  of  a History  of  the  Lowther  Family, 
published  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  professing 
to  give  a real  history  of  the  Lowthers,  very  different 
from  that  which  passes  current  in  the  existing 
Peerages,  and  to  show  the  real  heir  to  the  ancient 
title  ? Mus  Urbanus. 

The  Month  of  Mart.— Under  “May  Day,” 
ante,  p.  386,  A.  J.  M.  says,  speaking  of  an  old 
Devon  custom,  “The  May  baby,  I suppose,  is 
the  B.V.M.,  as  this  is  her  month.”  Was  the 
month  of  May  ever  sacred  to  Mary  in  the  English 
Church  ? When  did  it  become  so  in  the  churches 
of  the  Roman  obedience  ? J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Hughenden  Manor. — As  everything  about 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  him,  is  interesting,  will  some  of  your 
correspondents  give  an  explanation  of  the  curious 
circumstances  which  some  of  the  newspapers  state 
were  connected  with  Hughenden,  and  the  litigation 
concerning  it  previous  to  its  purchase  by  him  ? 

Eclectic. 

The  Metrical  Psalms. — I want  to  know  — 
1.  By  what  authority  certain  hymns  were  annexed 
to  the  metrical  Psalms  formerly  used  in  our 
churches  ? 2.  When  and  how  began  the  general 
disuse  of  the  metrical  Psalms  ? 3.  What  authority 
clergymen  suppose  they  have  for  using  the  multi- 
tudinous hymn  books  now  in  vogue  ? 4.  Why 
the  compilers  of  these  hymn  books  insert  some  of 
the  Psalms  in  their  books  and  call  them  hymns  1 
and  why  they  do  not  give  us  a selection  of 
metrical  Psalms  separate  from  the  hymns  ? 

An  Old  Fogie. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Reslalrig ; or,  the  Forfeiture. 

St.  Johnstoion  ; or,  the  Days  of  John,  Earl  of  Oowrie. 

J.  Manuel. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ The  king  may  forget  the  crown  that  on  his  head  an 
hour  hath  been  ; the  mother  may  forget  the  child  that 
smiled  so  sweetly  on  her  knee ; but  I can  ne’er  forget 
thee,”  kc.  H.  F* 

Sonnet. 

To  my  Wife  more  than  Twenty  Years  after  Marriage, 

“ I loved  thee  dearly  in  thy  glow  of  youth 

When  health  and  hope  and  smiles  were  on  thy  brow,” 

M.  E. 

" The  foolish  man  does  not  know  his  own  foolish 
business,”  the  “business”  being  that  of  a herald. 

Lapine. 
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lappitfis. 

JOHN  READING:  THE  READINGS. 

(3^'i  S.  i.  109  ; vi.  61  ; 4“>  S.  i.  12  ; 6“’  S.  ii.  434  ; 
iii.  49.) 

THE  “ADESTE  FIDELES.” 

(4«'  S.  xi.  75,  219  ; 5“*  S.  xi.  265,  298,  331» 
372,418;  xii.  173,  357,  457;  S.  i.  85,  141, 
160,  224  ; ii.  434,  487;  iii.  49.) 

I am  gratified  to  find  that  the  information  I first 
gave  in  “ N.  & Q.”  respecting  the  Eeading  family, 
has  been  incorporated  in  Grove’s  Dictionary.  As 
the  matter  seems  to  be  one  of  considerable  interest, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  supplying  new  facts,  the 
result  of  recent  investigation.s. 

A list  of  the  clerical  and  lay  vicars  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  dated  1661,  includes  the  name  of  John 
Eeading,  but  the  first  mention  of  the  name  in 
the  “Chapter  Acts”  occurs  thus,  “quendam 
Eedding”  admitted  “Junior  Vicar,”  Oct.  10, 
1667;  and  “ John  Eedding  ” was  admitted  “ Poor 
Clerk”  Nov.  28,  1667,  obviously  the  same  person, 
as  it  was  usual  to  unite  the  two  offices.  Again, 
on  June  7,  1670,  “ John  Eeading”  is  appointed 
“ Magister  Choristornm,”  and  51.  is  ordered  to  be 
paid  him  at  the  next  audit,  to  be  continued 
yearly,  for  teaching  the  hoys  to  cast  accounts  and 
prick-song.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Holder, 
but  token  the  “ Chapter  Acts”  do  not  tell  us.  We 
find,  however,  that  John  Cutts  was  appointed 
“Magister  Choristornm”  on  Jan.  14,  1684,  “in 
place  of  William  Holder,  deceased.”  I think 
Eeading  migrated  to  Winchester,  and  was  the 
John  Eeading  appointed  organist  of  the  cathedral 
in  1675,  and  in  1681  of  the  college,  having 
resigned  the  cathedral  appointment.  My  reason 
for  believing  Eeading  left  Lincoln  is  that  no 
trace  can  be  found  of  any  record  of  his  death 
there.  Eeading  died  at  Winchester  in  1692,  and 
•was  succeeded  by  Jeremiah  Clarke  (I  prefer  this 
spelling  of  the  name,  as  it  accords  with  that  given 
by  Dr.  P.  Hayes,  who  states  that  he  obtains  his 
information  from  the  “ College  Accompt  Books 
and  School  Eolls  ”).  Clarke  resigned  in  1695,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Bishop.  Dr.  P,  Hayes  is 
my  authority  for  these  statements.  We  now 
come  to  the  John  Eeading  who,  I have  suggested, 
was  the  son  of  the  former.  He  was  born  in  1677 
(there  ought  to  be  some  record  of  this  at  Win- 
chester), and  WPS  “ educated  in  the  Chappel  Eoyal 
under  the  late  famous  Dr.  Blow,”  as  we  learn  from 
the  title-pages  of  his  Book  of  New  Anthems,  and 
also  his  Book  of  New  Sotigs.  Both  of  these  I sent 
to  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  and  dated  them  c.  1709, 
because  of  the  reference  to  the  late  Dr.  Blow,  but 
the  fact  had  escaped  me  when  writing  my  last 
paper  for  “N.  & Q.”  What  Eeading  did 
on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  records  of  Dulwich  College  have  the 


following  entry  : “ 1702  Mr.  John  Eeading. 

organist  above  2 years  yet  never  admitted.”  So 
that  he  probably  became  organist  of  Dulwich 
College  in  1699;  why  he  was  not  admitted  to  the 
fourth  fellow’s  place,  which  by  right  belonged  to 
the  organist,  is  not  discoverable,  but  we  find  that 
the  Visitor  interfered,  for  the  next  entry  reads 
thus:  “Mr.  Will.  Howell  organist  March  11, 
1703,  by  Archbishop’s  order.” 

Eeading  having  left  Dulwich,  we  turn  to  the 
Lincoln  Cathedral  “Chapter  Acts,”  and  find  the 
following  entries  : — Nov.  21,  1702,  John  Eeading 
admitted  “.Junior  Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk,”  and  on 
Oct.  5,  1703,  John  Eeading  complains  that  his 
salary  has  not  been  paid.  On  Sept.  28,  1704,  he 
was  appointed  “Instructor  Choristorum  in  musica 
vocali,”  Eichard  Hare  being  appointed  to  teach 
the  choristers  instrumental  music.  There  is  no 
entry  respecting  his  resignation,  but  his  successor, 
Thomas  Weely,  was  appointed  Nov.  17,  1707. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  books  of  St. 
John’s,  Hackney,  give  us  the  next  clue  to  the 
doings  of  Eeading  : — 

“ Jan.  28, 1707 At  a vestry  then  holden  (after  notice 

given  in  the  church)  to  choose  an  organist  in  the  rooine 
of  Alexander  Johnson  late  organist  deceased.  Can- 
didates for  the  place  John  Crowfoot,  Whealey,  Hay- 
wood, Reading,  Greene,  Magnus.  The  choice  by  a great 
majority  fell  upon  John  Reading.  Chosen  for  one  year 
to  commence  at  Lady-day  next.  For  the  quarter  to 
end  at  Lady-day  next  the  vestry  ordered  the  widow  of 
the  late  organist  to  be  payd.” 

“ J une  1®‘,  1709. — At  a vestry  held  the  following  matters 
were  transacted.  Present  Mr.  Newcome  Curate  (in  the 
chair)  16  vestrymen  2 Churchwardens.  Mr.  John  Red- 
ding organist  applies  for  encrese  of  Salary  being  121.  per 
ann  : and  no  more.  Deferred  till  the  return  of  Mr. 
Peter  Newcome  (Vicar).” 

“ Dec.  31“‘,  1713. — Ordered  that  some  able  Artist  be 
provided  by  the  churchwardens  or  some  gentlemen  of 
the  vestry  to  view  the  organ  in  the  church  and  that  a 
report  be  made  to  the  next  vestry  what  will  be  the 
charsre  of  repairing  the  same.” 

“•  Jan.  14, 1713/14. — Agreed  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  organ  be  adjourned  until  the  next  vestry  and 
that  the  vestry  be  called  for  Thursday  next.” 

(Thursday). — “Agreed  that  the  churchwardens  do 
enter  into  articles  in  writing  according  to  the  proposals 
marked  No.  1 for  the  sum  of  ninety  pounds,  and  that  he 
engages  to  keep  it  in  order  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
after  such  repairs  as  aforsaid  gratis,  signed  Jno.  Knap- 
pell.” 

I have  not  elsewhere  met  with  the  name  of  Knap- 
pell  as  an  organ  builder. 

“ Ap.  19,  1717.— Mr.  Jno.  Reading  organist  of  this- 
Parish  having  been  complained  of  in  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  that  place.  Agreed  that  the  election  of  an 
organist  be  suspended  till  the  next  vestry  and  that 
notice  be  given  him  to  attend  the  same.” 

“ Ap.  19, 1720.— Mr.  John  Reading  Organist,  continued 
upon  y®  conditions  hereunder.  A representation  being 
made  to  Mr.  John  Reading,  Organist  of  some  irregu- 
larities relating  to  y®  execution  of  nis  office  as  organist 
of  this  parish  and  particularly  for  playing  the  volunta- 
ries too  long,  light  airy  and  jiggy  tunes,  no  ways  proper 
to  raise  the  devotions  suitable  for  a religious  assembly 
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and  the  said  Mr.  Reading  haying  promised  to  amend 
y'  same  for  the  future  : — Agreed  that  upon  condition 
he  performs  his  promise  of  amendment  he  be  chosen 
organist  of  this  Parish  for  y'  year  ensuing.” 

“ Ap.  4,  1727. — That  Mr.  John  Reading  be  continued 
in  his  place  for  three  months  from  this  date,  and  that 
Samuel  Sadler  our  clerk  do  forthwith  give  him  notice  of 
this  order  that  he  may  provide  himself  with  a situation 
in  that  time.” 

“July  29,  1727. — That  Mr.  Richard  Morris  the 
churchwarden  do  forthwith  pay  John  Reading  the 
organist  in  proportion  to  his  annual  salary  for  y''  time 
he  hath  played  upon  the  organ  from  the  time  he  rec'’. 
notice  from  Samuel  Sadler  our  Clerk,  and  to  forbid  him 
either  in  person  or  by  Deputy  playing  any  more  upon 
the  organ  belonging  to  this  parish.  U pon  the  application 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Anner  that  he  might  succeed  Jno.  Reading 
in  the  foresaid  office  ; agreed  that  he  do  begin  to  play 
upon  y'  said  organ  tomorrow  morning  and  continue  upon 
tryal  till  Michaelmas  next  at  the  usual  allowance.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  conclusively  show  that 
Beading  was  organist  of  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  from 
1708  (new  style)  to  1727.  I have  omitted  the  entries 
giving  his  annual  election  at  Easter.  John  Read- 
ing gave  to  Dulwich  College  several  volumes  of 
manuscript  music,  why,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. Eleven  of  these  volumes  are  now  in  the 
library  of  the  college,  and  another,  purchased  at  a 
sale,  is  in  my  own  library.  In  each  of  the  volumes 
Reading  has  written,  “This  book  I give  to  the 
Colledg  of  Dulledg.  John  Reading.”  The  books 
are  valuable  and  interesting.  Some  of  the  titles 
read  thus  : — 

“Mr.  John  Reading’s  great  book  of  lessons  for  the 
harpsichord,  (the  lady’s  entertainment)  being  a choice 
collection  of  the  most  celebrated  Aires  and  favourit 
songs  out  of  all  the  opera’s  set,  and  compos’d  into  lessons 
for  the  harpsichord  by  John  Reading  Organist  of  St. 
John's  Hackney.” 

“The  psalms  set  full  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  as 
they  are  plaid  in  churches  and  chappels  in  the  maner 
given  them  out ; as  also  with  their  interludes  of  great 
variety  by  John  Reading  Organist  of  St  Johns  Hackney.” 

One  volume  has  inscribed,  “ John  Reading  his 
book  May  y®  29  1716  being  y®  Restauration  day 
of  K.  0.  y®  2.”  Another  volume  is  important,  as 
it  refers  to  an  appointment  of  Readings  thus : 
— “Composed  by  John  Reading  Organist  of  St 
M.ary  Woolnoth  Lombard  St  London.”  Another 
MS.  volume  in  my  own  library,  containing  organ 
voluntaries  and  psalm  tunes,  has  these  entries  : — 

“ This  book  1 give  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  his 
Majestys  Chappels  Royal,  as  witness  my  hand  May  7th 
1750  John  Reading.  James  St  Westminster.” 

“John  Reading  Organists  of  the  parishes  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth  and  St  Mary  Woolchurchaw  in  Lombard  street 
and  of  St  Dunstans  in  the  West  in  Fleet  Street  London.” 
In  the  same  volume  I find  his  deputies  named, 
“ Hugh  Cox,  John  Buswell,  Thos.  S.  Dupuis.” 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  gives  John  Reading’s 
death  “Sept.  2,  1764,  aged  87.”  My  surmise 
that  this  last  John  Reading  went  from  Dulwich  to 
Lincoln  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  the  manuscript  books  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 


certain  anthems  of  his  which  were  afterwards 
printed  in  his  Booh  of  New  Anthems. 

Now  as  to  “Adeste  Fideles.”  The  statement 
that  Reading  composed  it  does  not  rest  on  the 
“ dictum  of  a daughter  of  Novello  ” as  Mr. 
Julian  Marshall  says,  but  on  Novello’s  own 
words,  printed  in  Home  Music,  edited  by  Vincent 
Novello,  p.  14.  He  dates  the  air  1680,  and 
supposes  that  the  John  Reading,  the  composer  of 
it,  was  the  pupil  of  Blow.  Of  course  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  Blow’s  pupil,  1677,  makes  that  an 
impossibility.  Novello  makes  no  claim  to  having 
discovered  the  air;  he  distinctly  says  that  it  was 
in  use  at  the  chapel  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy^ 
and  having  been  heard  there  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  it  was  introduced  by  him,  about  the  year 
1785,  at  the  “ Antient  Concerts,”  under  the  title 
of  the  “ Portuguese  Hymn.”  In  1785  Novello- 
was  four  years  old. 

I have  had  unusual  opportunities  of  perusing 
music  composed  by  the  Reading  of  Dulwich  and 
Hackney,  and  I cannot  think  he  was  the  composer 
of  “ Adeste  Fideles.”  I have  not  found  a single 
piece  of  his  set  to  Latin  words,  nor  any  music 
bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  air  of 
“ Adeste  Fideles.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  older 
Reading,  of  Winchester,  did  compose  graces  and  a 
“Duke  domum”  with  Latin  words,  and,  judging 
by  the  music,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who 
composed  the  latter  might  well  have  been  the 
author  of  “ Adeste  Fideles.” 

In  connexion  with  its  reputed  English  origin  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  hymn  with  Reading’s  tune 
was  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  choir  of 
the  English  College  in  that  city.  At  least,  it  is 
so  stated  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  hymn,  music  and 
words,  in  my  possession. 

As  a matter  of  curiosity  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  opening  bars  of  a presto  by  Sebastian 
Bach  in  his  Sonata  in  b minor,  for  violin  and 
clavier,  bear  a curious  resemblance  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tune  of  “ Adeste  Fideles.”  This  is,  of 
course,  quite  accidental.  In  my  recent  visits  to 
Dulwich  College  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
fine  portrait  in  oils  of  John  Reading — I presume- 
the  Reading  of  Dulwich  and  Hackney. 

William  H.  Cummings. 


“ SooTHEST  ” IN  “ CoMUS,”  823  (fi***  S.  iii.  248). 
—I  do  not  find  the  verbfo  soof/te  earlier  than  1553, 
but  after  that  date  it  occurs  frequently.  A con- 
sideration of  the  various  passages  in  which  ifc 
occurs  will,  I think,  show  conclusively  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  adjective  sooth,  and  that  the  steps 
are,  (1)  to  say  that  the  words  of  another  are  true, 
to  assent  to  or  vouch  for ; (2)  to  flatter  ; (3)  to 
mollify  by  agreeing  with ; (4)  to  calm,  quiet. 
The  earliest  instance,  1553,  is  in  Udall’s  Roisfer 
Doister,  p.  12  (Arber’s  reprint) 
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Then  must  1 sooth  it,  what  euer  it  is ; 

For  what  he  sayth  or  doth  can  not  be  amisse.” 

Next  in  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  1576,  vol.  vi. 
p.  38  : “I  could  neuer  find  this  estr.ange  propertie 
soothed  by  anie  man  of  credit  in  the  whole 
countrie”;  and  Lyly’s  Euphuea,  p.  125  (Arber’s  re- 
print), “What  my  mother  saith  my  father  sootheth,” 
and  p.  149,  “ These  be  they  that  sooth  young 
youths  in  all  their  sayings,  that  uphold  them  in 
all  their  doings.” 

Daniel  in  his  Civile  Wares,  bk.  vii.  st.  79,  has  : — 
“ Kings  gladly  give  earo  to  none 

But  such  as  smooth  their  ways,  and  sooth  their  will.” 

Then,  in  the  transition  to  the  sense  of  mollifying, 
we  find  it  in  Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
1589,  p.  183  (Arber’s  reprint) : “ Theyeoman  think- 
ing it  good  manner  to  soothe  his  Sergeant,  said,” 
&c.  In  Pasqiiil  and  Kath‘rine,  1616,  act  v.  1.  80, 
there  is  a very  good  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  : — 

“ Now,  I thought  he  was  mad  in  putting  me 

To  such  an  enterprise  ; and  therefore  sooth’d  him  vp 

AVith  ‘ I,  sir,’  ‘ Yes,  sir,’  and  ‘ So,  sir,’  at  each  word.” 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  easily,  but  I will 
only  add  one,  to  show  how  late  the  idea  of  flattery 
survived  : “ By  rendering  it  an  Argument  for  Pre- 
sumption to  sooth  us  up  in  Impenitence  and  Sloth  ” 
(Stanhope’s  Paraphrase,  1705,  vol.  ii.  p.  238). 

XlT. 

In  the  poet  Fenton’s  curious  piece  of  verse  en- 
titled “ A Tale  devised  in  the  plesaunt  manere  of 
gentil  Maister  Jeoffrey  Chaucer,”  which  may  be 
found  among  his  Poems  on  Several  Occasions, 
Loud.,  1717,  p.  171,  this  couplet  occurs: — 

Ore  Muscadine,  or  spiced  Ale 
She  carrold  soole  as  Nightingale.” 

The  poem  is  an  imitation  of  Chaucer’s  style 
and  dialect,  and  so  may  not  be  of  much  value  as 
showing  the  use  of  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  is  there  any  reason  why 
sooth,  in  the  sense  of  sweet,  should  not  be  held 
analogous  with  sote,  soote,  &c.,  A.-S.=sweet,  as 
used  in  Chaucer’s  time  and  repeated  by  Fenton  ? 
Conf.  the  glossary  in  Bell’s  ed.  of  Chaucer  as  to 
other  forms.  Alex.  Fergosson,  Lieut.-Col. 

In  Comus,  823,  the  sense  of  “ true  ” or  “ trust- 
worthy ” is  obviously  required  by  the  context. 
But  even  admitting  that  “ sweetest  ” would  make 
sense  of  the  passage,  where  is  the  authority  for 
reducing  the  two  distinct  words,  sooth  = true, 
and  sote,  an  old  form  of  “ sweet,”  to  one  original  ? 
The  one  is  surely  A.-S.  sJ<S,  Sansc.  satya,  L.  suavis ; 
the  other  is  A.-S.  swet,  swms,  Sansc.  svad  (=taste). 
The  connexion  of  either  of  them  with  satis  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Soothe  is  generally  connected 
with  sote,  sweet,  &c.,  though  Wedgwood,  according 
to  his  favourite  theory,  connects  it  with  the  Low- 
land Scotch  south,  a murmuring  or  lulling  sound. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 


Compare  Chaucer,  Prologue,  1 : — 

“ AYhan  that  Aprille  with  his  echowres  swoote." 

L.  W,  M. 


Cheltenham. 


General  Sir  Sydenham  Poyntz  (6^**  S.  iii. 
148).— Major  Poyntz  will  find  in  Cary’s  Memo- 
rials of  the  Civil  Wars,  besides  several  interest- 
ing letters  from  this  officer  (who  spelt  his  name 
“ Sedenham  ”),  a pathetic  one  from  his  wife,  whose 
name  was  Elizabeth,  and  who  seems  to  refer  to 
her  foreign  extraction.  T.  W.  Webb. 


Acoustic  Jars  (fi***  S.  iii.  168).— These  jars  are 
a puzzle.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  resonance  of  the 
edifice,  after  the  manner  of  the  brazen  echeia  noticed 
by  Vitruvius  as  used  in  some  ancient  Eoman 
theatres.  In  England  these  earthenware  jars  or 
pots  have  been  found  at  Fountains  Abbey  ; St. 
Peter’s  Mancroft  Church,  Norwich ; All  Saints’ 
Church,  Norwich;  St.  Mary’s,  Youghal;  Fairwell, 
Staffordshire,  found  whilst  the  church  was  -being 
pulled  down  in  1747 ; Denford  Church,  Northamp- 
tonshire ; St.  Peter’s  Upton  Church,  near  Newark; 
besides  St.  Clement’s  Church,  Sandwich,  as 
noticed  by  your  correspondent,  in  the  very  un- 
usual position  of  high  up  in  the  chancel.  They 
occur  usually  under  the  choir  seats,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls. 

They  have  also  been  found  abroad  ; as  in  Stras- 
bourg Cathedral ; in  the  vaulting  of  St.  Martin’s 
at  Angers  ; and  in  the  walls  of  St.  Jacques  et  les 
Innocents,  at  Paris.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  Dictionnaire, 
s.v.  “ Pot,”  says  they  were  chiefly  used  in  Normandy. 
Some  further  account  of  these  jars  will  be  found 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  November,  1863, 
by  Abbd  Cochet ; and  enlarged  upon  in  the 
Builder,  1863,  vol.  xxi.  p.  820,  also  1864,  p.  17  ; 
and  in  Didron’s  Annales  Archeologiques,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  294.  Wyatt  Papworth. 

33,  Bloomsbury  Street. 

A paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills  before  the  members  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  that  Society  [for  1879],  vol.  xxxv.  p.  95.  Mr.  HiUs 
records  at  length  two  finds  of  acoustic  jars.  The 
first  is  at  East  Harling  Church,  Norfolk,  where 
four  jars  were  discovered  during  repairs  of  the 
roof,  arranged  at  about  equal  spaces  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  resting  upon  the  top 
of  the  wall  above  the  wall  plate.  The  other  dis- 
covery mentioned  by  Mr.  Hills  was  at  the  church 
of  Leeds,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  where  from  forty- 
eight  to  fifty-two  earthenware  pots  were  discovered 
in  August,  1878,  embedded  in  the  top  of  the  nave 
wall  on  both  sides  of  the  church,  immediately  under 
the  wall  plate.  Below  the  jars  in  the  north  wall 
was  discovered  a very  remarkable  arrangement, 
consisting  of  two  sound  holes,  made  apparently 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  effect  of  the 
jars  into  the  north  aisle.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  connected  with  the  latter  find  is  that  the  jars 
have  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be 
of  Roman- British  make.  Similar  discoveries  of 
vases  built  into  the  walls  of  churches  have  been 
. made  in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent.  As  to  the 
use,  if  any,  of  these  jars,  Mr.  Hills  says  : — 

“ Through  the  chronicle  of  the  Celestins,  at  Metz,  we 
know  thi.t  in  one  case,  in  1439,  the  jars  were  expressly 
made  to  be  put  up  in  their  church;  that  they  were  put 
up  for  the  improving  of  the  chanting  by  the  Prior,  Ode 
Le  Roy ; that  they  remained  many  years  after,  and  were 
not  only  deemed  useless  but  a great  disfigurement  to 
the  building ; the  marvel  of  all  beholders,  and  the  jest 
of  fools.’’ 

Mr.  Hills  sums  up  by  telling  us  that  “most  of 
I the  instances  never  had  an  acoustic  purpose  in 
; view.”  “ Their  purposes  were  several,”  he  con- 
- oludes  ; but  what  those  purposes  were  he  does  not 
; inform  us.  H.  C.  M.  Barton. 

Andover. 

[Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  Jovjrnal  for 
1873,  p.  306,  for  a notice  of  the  East  Harling  discovery, 
by  Mr.  H.  Watling.] 

“ It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  had  devices  for  im- 
proving the  acoustics  of  large  buildings,  besides  their 
better  knowledgf  of  the  requisite  proportions,  which  we 
have  lost  altosiether ; for  in  the  days  of  the  vast  ancient 
theatres,  such  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  ten  times  as 
many  people  could  see  and  hear  as  in  any  modern 
church  ; and  they  had  a peculiar  contrivance  of  hori- 
zontal pots  along  the  seats,  which  are  understood  to 
have  augmented  the  sound  in  the  same  way  as  a short 
and  wide  tube  presented  to  a hemispherical  bell  when 
struck  augments  its  sound.” — Sir  E.  Beckett’s  Booh  on 
Bnilditig,  p.  281,  Crosby  Lockwood  h Co.,  1880. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

In  Fountains  Abbey  a number  of  large  earthen- 
ware jars  were  found  embedded  in  the  base  of  the 
screen  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  a few  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  floor.  See  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for 
May  29,  1864.  Vitruvius  describes  brazen  vases 
as  used  in  the  Greek  theatres  for  acoustic  purposes, 
but  Wilkins  doubted  the  actual  practice. 

S.  J.  Nicholl. 

Of  course  Mr.  Sandberg  knows  all  about  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  famous  essay  Hydriotapkia, 
about  the  jars  which  were  found  in  St.  Peter’s 
Mancroft,  where  he  was  buried,  in  another  Nor- 
wich church,  I forget  which,  and  in  Fountains 
Abbey.  F.  G.  S. 

In  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Kil- 
kenny and  South-East  of  Ireland  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  iii.  (1854-5),  p.  303,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting account,  by  Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald,  of 
acoustic  vases  found  in  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
<St.  Mary,  Youghal.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Newington  Church,  Kent, 


there  are,  or  were  some  fifteen  years  ago,  three 
vessels  in  the  east  gable.  If  I remember  rightly 
they  are  Roman  urns,  but  why  placed  there,  or 
what  their  use  is,  I should  like  to  know. 

J.  Edward  K.  Cutts. 

See  J.ames  Fowler,  F.S.  A.,  in  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  iii.,  on  those  found  at  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  and  on  the  subject  generally. 

j.  T.  F. 

See  Eastern  Counties  Collectanea.  1872-3,  p.  147. 

W.  C.  B. 

“ Tram  ” S.  ii.  225, 356, 498 ; iii.  12,  218).— 
The  view  put  forward  by  Prof.  Skbat,  andipre- 
viously  advocated,  though  much  less  clearly,  by 
Dr.  Charnock  (ii.  356),  is  very  plausible,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I should  have  done  well,  before 
writing  my  note,  to  refer  to  the  books  named  by 
Prof.  Skeat,  all  of  which  I possess  with  the 
exception  of  Reitz.  At  the  same  time,  I still 
think  that  my  own  view  (I  derived  the  word  from 
the  French  train=s\edge,  and  also  the  framework 
of  a carriage,  including  the  wheels)  should  not  be 
summarily  dismissed.  In  the  first  place,  in  all 
but  one  instance*  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
words  quoted  by  Prof.  Skeat  seem  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  a beam,  the  rung  of  a ladder,  or 
the  handle  of  a wheel-barrow,t  and  the  transition 
from  these  meanings  to  a truck  running  on  four 
wheels  is  not  a very  easy  one,  and  Prof.  Skeat 
might  be  puzzled  to  show  that  in  any  language 
such  a transition  has  ever  taken  place.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  there  is  a similiar  transition  in 
French  in  the  case  of  the  word  brancard,  which 
means  both  a litter  (for  the  removal  of  sick  or 
injured  persons)  and  the  shaft  of  a carriage. 
But  in  this  case  the  two  meanings  are,  I believe, 
perfectly  independent,  and  are  separately  derived 
from  branche  (branch),  which  is  given  by  Littre 
as  the  origin  of  the  word.  So  far  as  meaning 
goes,  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  my  French  word 
train  has  greatly  the  advantage.  And  in  the  second 
place  it  is  indisputable,  I take  it,  that  the  French 
word  train  (or  its  corresponding  English  word 
train)  did  actually  become  tram  in  English,  for 
how  else  can  we  explain  the  third  meaning  given 
to  tram  by  Halliwell,t  viz.,  “ a train  or  succession 

* I allude  to  the  Swedish  dialects,  in  which  the  word 
is  said  to  mean  a summer-sledge. 

I Peof.  Skeat  has  added  two  other  meanings,  the 
shaft  and  frame  of  a carriage,  but  these  (unless  they 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Reitz)  seem  to  be  steps  supplied 
by  himself. 

1 Prop.  Skeat  quotes  Halliwell  in  his  favour ; I quoted 
him  in  my  last  note  in  mine.  'Phe  fact  is  he  is  more  or 
less  in  favour  of  both  derivations.  His  first  meaning  (a 
small  bench)  favours  Prof.  Skeat's  view,  but  is  not 
incompatible  with  mine  ; his  third  (a  train  Or  succession 
of  things)  much  more  distinctly  favours  mine  ; whilst  the 
second  (a  sort  of  sledge  running  on  four  wheels,  used 
in  coal  mines)  is  at  least  as  much  in  iny  favour  as  in 
Prof.  Skeat's  ; indeed  I think  much  more  in  mine. 
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of  things.”  Surely  this  meaning  cannot  come 
from  beam,  rung,  handle  of  a wheelbarroio,  or 
sledge.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Halliwell  does  not 
tell  us  in  what  county  or  part  of  England  this 
meaning  of  traon  is  or  has  been  used  ; perhaps 
some  one  else  may  be  able  to  enlighten  me  upon 
this  point. 

Since  writing  my  first  note  I have  seen  a note  in 
the  Intermidiaire,  the  French  “ N.  & Q.”  (No.  304, 
p.  4),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  tran~tran  was 
formerly,  and  is  still  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used  for  the  familiar  French  expression  train- 
train.  Now  Iran  forms  a step  between  train  and 
tram.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  Bremen  Wbrter- 
buch,  quoted  by  Prof.  Skeat,  we  are  told  that 
iraam  is  sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  traan. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  at  all  events  remarkable 
that  two  words  so  entirely  different  in  origin  as 
that  given  in  its  various  German  and  Scandina- 
vian forms  by  Prof.  Skeat  and  the  French  train 
should  have  come  to  signify  very  nearly  the  same 
thing,  and  should  have  actually  coalesced  in  Halli- 
■well’s  Did.,  s.v.  tram.  And  is  not  this  coales- 
cence the  true  solution  of  the  question  ? Are  not 
both  words  contained  in  our  tram 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill, 

The  Lords  Wentworth  op  Nettlested  : 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (6‘''  S. 
iii.  227,  271,  333). — Having  had  some  correspon- 
dence with  Col.  Chester  on  the  above  subject,  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  the  date, 
Oct.  6,  1643,  has  been  erroneously  added  to  the 
copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  coffin-plate  by  the 
transcriber.  In  all  other  I'espects  this  transcript 
agrees  word  for  word  with  that  in  the  Topographer, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  62-3,  issued  July,  1790.  We  may, 
then,  safely  assume  that  the  inscription  (ante, 
p.  227)  refers  to  the  Thomas,  Baron  Wentworth 
of  Nettlested,  who  died  February  28,  and  was 
buried  on  March  7 following,  1664/5. 

With  regard  to  Sir  Henry  F.  Ponsonbt’s 
statement  that  the  Earl  of  Cleveland  had  only  one 
son  by  his  first  wife,  I produce  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Toddington  registers,  which  show 
that  he  had  at  least  two  other  sons  ; — 

“William  Wentworth  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth  was  baptized  at  Toddington  manor  the 
26of  Julie,  1617. 

“ Mr.  William  Wentworth  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth  was  buryed  Maie  xiijth  [1623]. 

“Charles  Wentworth  the  sonne  of  'Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth  buried  Julie  4th  [1622].” 

This  Charles,  Col.  Chester  informs  me,  was 
baptized  at  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  July  15,  1621. 

As  the  Earl  of  Cleveland  did  not  marry  his 
second  wife  till  circa  1638,  these  children  were 
evidently  by  his  first  wife.  Now  as  to  the 
Thomas  who,  according  to  the  extract  from  the 
same  registers  (ante,  p.  227),  died  in  1643,  Col. 


Chester  suggests  that  the  registers  from  which  I ■ 
quote  are  copied  from  an  older  one,  and  that  the 
entry  may  be  a clerical  error  or  an  interpolation.  If 
I cannot  agree  with  this  theory,  for  the  register  has  [■' 
every  appearance  of  being  an  original  one ; the  ; I 
entry  occurs  in  due  order,  and  the  handwriting  is  il' 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  on  the  pages  pre- 
ceding  and  following.  It  has  all  the  appearance  li 
of  a genuine  entry,  and  hence  I am  forced  to  * 
conclude  that  the  Earl  of  Cleveland  had  two  sons  f 
named  Thomas.  I have  only  been  able  to  find 
the  register  of  baptism  of  one  of  these,  viz. : — 

“ Thomas  Wentworth  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth  was  baptised  the  second  of  Februarie  1612.”' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  and  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  and  following,  relating  respec- 
tively to  the  baptisms  of  sons  of  “ Sir  Henrie 
Crjftes,  Kt.,”  and  “ Sir  John  Crompto’,  Kt.,”  were 
originally  placed  at  the  end  of  year  1611,  and  : 
carefully  obliterated  by  means  of  ink  smeared 
over  them  with  the  finger,  but  upon  careful  I 
examination  sufficient  traces  are  discernible  to 
show  that  they  are  identical  with  the  three  entries 
now  standing  at  the  end  of  year  1612. 

F.  A.  Blatdes. 

Tilsworth,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Clergymen  hunting  in  Scarlet  (6‘''  S.  iii,  i 
348). — I can  well  remember,  when  living  at  Egham, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  frequently  seeing  the  Rev. 

Gosling,  rector  of  the  parish,  following  H.M. 

buckhounds  when  they  met  within  a few  miles  of 
his  residence.  Little,  if  any,  exception  seemed  to  i 
be  taken  to  his  so  doing  at  the  time.  He  was  not 
much  of  a theologian,  and  certainly  not  of  a i 
preacher,  but  a genial,  good  man,  much  loved  in  i 
his  parish.  If  I remember  aright,  the  living  was 
in  the  gift  of  his  father  or  some  near  relation  ; it 
was  given  to  an  elder  brother,  who  died  shortly 
after  his  induction,  and  the  wish  was  to  keep  the 

living  in  the  family.  The  Rev. Gosling  prior  to 

his  brother’s  death  held  a commission  in  the  army, 
and  was  induced  to  resign  his  red  coat  for  a black 
one;  hence  at  the  time,  to  me,  and  possibly  to 
many  others,  the  appearance  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man once  more  in  scarlet  was  not  so  great  a 
surprise  as  it  might  have  been  to  strangers,  or  a?  it 
would  be  now.  James  V.  Staples. 

Bristol. 

The  hunting  parson  was  a Devonshire  gentleman, 
whose  name  was,  I think,  Russel.  I am  sure  of 
the  “ pink,”  because  my  husband  told  various 
anecdotes  of  the  “ pink  ” and  “ black  ” occasionally 
clashing  in  an  awkward  manner.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right  with  the  name  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  man.  I fancy  he 
figures  more  than  once  in  Mortimer  Collins’s 
novels.  Frances  Collins. 

Bosebank,  Isleworth. 
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' “ Miser  ” (6“*  S.  ii.  469  ; iii.  133). — Here  are 

two  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  considerably 
earlier  than  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  Terry, 
describing  a miserable  man,  and  not  a niggard : — 

“When  Socrates  spake  sore  against  soche  persones  as 
were  perfumed  with  swete  sauours,  and  Charondas,  or 
(as  some  writers  hidden  opinion)  Phmdon  demaunded 
what  feloe  it  was,  so  perfumed  with  swete  oiles  and 
sauours,  Aristippus  saied,  Buen  I it  is  miserable  & 
wretched  creature  that  I am,  and  a more  miser  then  I, 
the  k;ng  of  the  Persians.  But  marke,  said  he,  that  like 
as  he  is  in  this  hehalfe  nothyng  superiour  to  any  other 
liuyng  creature,  so  is  he  not  a iote  better  then  any  other 
man.” — Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,  1542,  reprint  1877, 
p.75. 

“For,  as  the  common  sort  of  people  denieth  that 
persone  to  bee  a man,  that  is  neither  learned,  nor  yet  of 
I gentle  condicions,  so  did  the  Philosophier  call  hym  a 
! miser,  that  had  no  qualitee  aboue  the  common  rate  of 
man.  For  according  to  the  saiyng  of  Homere  : No  liuing 
creature  is  more  miserable  then  man.” — Apophtheg'nies 
1 of  Erasmus,  1542,  reprint  1877,  p.  121. 

But  the  following  passage,  from  Gascoigne, 

' proves  even  then  (about  1570)  the  word  meant 
: both  a niggard  and  a wretched  man  : — 

“Well  then,  let  see  what  reason  or  what  rule 
Can  Miser  moue,  to  march  among  the  rest ; 

II  meane  not  A/iserhe  that  sterues  his  Mule 
For  lacke  of  Meat : no,  that  were  but  a iest. 

! My  Miser  is  as  braue  (sometimes)  as  best. 

Where  if  he  were  a snudge  to  spare  a groate. 

Then  Oreedie  minde  and  he  might  weare  one  coate. 

: But  I by  Miser  meane  the  very  man. 

Which  is  enforst  by  chip  of  any  chaunce 
To  steppe  aside  and  wander  nowe  and  than, 

I Till  lowring  luck  may  pipe  some  other  daunce, 

tic  tit  * 

The  forlorne  hope  which  haue  set  vp  their  rest 
By  rash  expence,  and  knowe  not  howe  to  Hue, 

The  busie  brain  that  medleth  with  the  best. 

And  gets  dysgrace  his  rashness  to  repreue. 

The  man  that  slewe  the  wight  that  thought  to  theeue 
Such  and  such  moe  which  flee  the  Catchpots  fist, 

I compt  them  Misers,  though  the  Queene  it  wist.” 

Gascoigne’s  Fruites  of  Warre. 

Most  probably  Mr.  Terry  is  correct  about  the 
I derivation  of  the  word.  How  ever  any  one  could 
' imagine  that  it  was  derived  from  micher  is  a 
puzzle.  The  following  is  the  best  illustration  of 
I this  latter  word  there  can  possibly  be,  because  it 
I defines  its  meaning  exactly : — 

“Dives,  Howe  many  spyces  be  there  of  theft? 

Pavper.  Ful  many.  For  sometyme  a thing  is  stolen 
preuely  without  wetyng  of  the  lord  or  of  the  keeper,  and 
; ayenst  their  wyl,  and  it  is  called  mychery : sometime 
it  is  do  openly  by  might  and  vyolence  wetynge  the  lord 
and  the  keper  ayenste  theyr  wyll,  and  that  is  properly 
rapina  raueyn.”  — Dives  and  Pauper,  Berthelet,  1536, 
f.  240  (first  printed  by  Pynson,  1493). 

. R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  following  curious  illustration  of  Mr.  Terry’s 
point  occurs  in  Adlington’s  translation  of  Lucius 
Apuleius  Be,  Asino  Aureo,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1566  ; I quote  from  a copy  of 


that  printed  by  Valentine  Symmes  in  1596,  which 
belonged  to  Edmund  Malone,  who  has  filled  the 
fly-leaves  with  pencilled  notes  bearing  upon 
Shakesperian  criticism : — 

“But  I (not  willing  to  see  him  any  longer  in  such 
great  misery  and  calaraitie)  tooke  him  by  the  hand  & 
lifted  him  vp  from  the  ground;  who  (hauing  his  face 
couered  in  such  sort)  let  fortune  (quoth  he)  triumph  yet 
more,  let  her  haue  her  sway  and  finish  that  which  she 

hath  begun.  And  therewithal 1 lead  the  poore  miser 

to  my  Inne  where we  might  be  merrie  and  laugh  at 

our  pleasure,  and  so  we  were  vntill  such  time  as  he 
(fetching  a pittiful  sigh  from  the  bottome  of  his  heart 
and  beating  his  face  in  miserable  sort)  began  to  say,  Ala 
poore  miser  tliat  I am,  that  for  the  onely  desire  to  see 
game  of  triall  of  weapons  am  falne  into  those  miseries 
and  wretched  snares  of  misfortune.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

Old  Parr  (6^**  S.  iii.  188). — A writer  living  at 
the  time  of  Parr’s  death  has  : — 

“ Thomas  Parre,  Son  of  John  Parre,  born  at  Alber- 
bury  in  the  Parish  of  Winnington  in  this  County  (Shrop- 
shire), lived  to  be  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  verifying  hia  anagram,  Thomas  Parre,  most  rare 
hap.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
fourth,  1483,  and  two  moneths  before  his  death  was 
brought  up  by  Thomas  Earle  of  Arundel  (a  great  lover  of 
antiquities  in  all  kinds)  to  Westminster.  He  slept  away 
most  of  his  time,  and  is  thus  charactered  by  an  eye 
witness  of  him. 

‘ From  head  to  heel  his  body  hath  all  over, 

A quick-set,  thick  set  nat’ral  hairy  cover.’ 

Change  of  air  and  diet  (better  in  itself,  but  worse  for 
him)  with  the  trouble  of  many  visitants  or  spectators 
rather  are  conceived  to  have  accelerated  his  death, 
which  happened  Westminster,  November  the  15, 1635,and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey-Church,  all  present  at  hia 
burial,  doing  homage  to  this  our  aged  Thomas  de  Tem- 
poribus.”— Fuller,  Worthies,  “ Shropshire,”  p.  11,  London, 
1662. 

As  to  his  gravestone  the  editor  remarks 
(“N.  & y.,”  4'“  S.  V.  500):— 

“ Among  other  all  but  obliterated  inscriptions  which 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  lately  had  recut  is  that  of 
Thomas  Parr.  Although  his  epitaph  probably  contains 
nearly  as  many  untruths  as  there  are  statements  in  it,  it 
has  been  very  properly  reproduced  in  its  original  form.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Kirby,  in  his  Wonderful  Museum,  says  that 
Thomas  Parr  was  the  son  of  John  Parr,  of  Win- 
nington, in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  county  of 
Salop  ; that  he  was  born  in  February,  1483, 
and  died  at  Westminster,  Nov.  15,  1635.  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Olde,  Olde,  Very  Olde  Man  : or  The  Age  and 
Long  Life  of  Thomas  Parr,  published  about  a 
month  before  Parr’s  death,  wrote,  “ Hee  hath  had 
two  children  by  his  first  wife,  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter ; the  boyes  name  was  John,  and  lived  but  ten 
weekes,  the  girle  was  named  J oan,  and  she  lived 
but  three  weekes.”  The  Rev.  Mr,  Granger,  in  his 
Biographical  History  of  England,  records  that 
“ at  an  hundred  and  twenty  he  (Parr)  married 
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Catherine  Milton,  whom  he  got  with  child  ” (son). 
Kirby  also  asserts  that  a great-grandson  of  Parr’s, 
named  Eobert  Parr,  died  in  1757  at  Kinver,  near 
Bridgenorth,  Shropshire,  aged  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  lload. 

See  the  Topograjjlur  and  Genealogist,  vol.  iii.; 
amongst  other  pedigrees,  that  of  Old  Parr  is  given. 

C.  H.  J.  G. 

See  Taylor’s  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,  p.  12 
(Chidley,  1839).  E.  B. 

Izard  (6*'^  S.  iii.  229). — If  this  surname  is  not 
derived  from  the  French  “ isard,  the  chamois  or 
wild  goat,  applied  in  relation  to  swiftness  of  foot,” 
as  Mr.  Lower  suggests  in  his  Patronymica  Bri- 
tannica,  may  it  not  be  a form  of  the  Yorkshire 
surname  Isott,  and  derivable  from  the  female  name 
Isota  ? J.  S. 

This  is  a French  personal  name  (see  Larchey’s 
Bid.  des  Noms,  1880),  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variant  of  the  German  Isuwarth,  “ Iron-ward, 
Iron-defence,”  which  is  to  be  found  in  German  in 
the  various  forms  Isevard,  Isuard,  Isoard,  Eisert, 
Jsert  (see  Fbrstemann’s  Personelnamen). 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

In  the  Pyrenees  the  chamois  is  only  known  as 
the  isard.  May  not  the  Izards  be  descendants  of 
some  of  the  B(5arnais  Protestant  refugees  who 
succeeded  in  reaching  England  after  the  Eevoca- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ? Thus. 

This  name  may  be  a patronymic  of  Iz  for  Isaac. 
Conf.  Philippard,  Stevenard,  Willard. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Peacock  : Pocock  (6^’’  S.  iii.  268). — Is  there 
not  yet  another  form  of  this  name — that  is 
Pacock?  In  1385  a Eoger  Pacock  was  vicar  of 
Garstang  in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  certain  lands  were  granted  to  John 
Pacock  in  the  same  parish,  which  to  this  day  are 
known  as  “ Peacock  Hill.”  H.  Fishwick. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  is  not,  perhaps,  a very  high 
authority,  but  the  following  may  be  of  service  : — 

“ Pocock  is  peacock.  Chaucer’s  ‘ Yeman  ’ was 
‘ Clad  in  coote  and  hood  of  grene. 

A shef  of  pocock  arwes  bright  and  kene 

Vnder  his  belte  he  bar  full  thriftily.’ — Prologue,  1. 105.” 

English  Surnames,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

“ Boggins  ”=Ghosts  (6“'  S.  iii.  285).— Your 
valued  contributor  Gdthbert  Bede  must  have 
forgotten  for  the  moment  the  Laureate’s  lines  in 
the  Northern  Farmer : Old  Style  (st.  viii.)  : — 

“ D’ya  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass  ? naw,  naw,  tha  was 
not  born  then  ; 

Theer  wur  a boggle  in  it,  I often  ’eerd  un  mysen.” 


This  is  evidently  the  “ hoggin  ” of  the  recent 
Lincoln  Assizes,  and  I imagine  any  one  acquainted 
with  Lincolnshire  and  South  Yorkshire  phrase-  3 
ology  would  recognize  the  word  at  once.  The 
word  “ boggle”  not  only  does  duty  as  a noun,  but 
has  also  had  an  extensive  use  as  a verb.  A shying 
horse  is  said  to  “ boggle  ” when  he  behaves  as 
though  he  had  seen  a ghost  in  the  hedge  ; and 
hence  men  and  women  are  described  as  “ bog- 
gling” at  a job  which  they  do  not  like  to  put 
their  hands  to.  I think  Mr.  Peacock  and  other 
authorities  will  be  able  to  confirm  this,  if  need  be. 

Clk. 

The  word  is  not  uncommon  in  this  county^ 
although  I never  heard  it  used  for  ghost.  It  is 
another  name  for  what  Sir  John  Harington  wrote 
the  “ Metamorphosis  of,”  and  thereby  fell  out  of 
favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Probably  the 
reporter  was  not  a Lincolnshire  man,  and  slightly 
mistook  what  was  said  ; which  I imagine  to  have 
been,  not  “ten  boggins,”  but  Tom  Boggle,  the 
almost  universal  name  for  a ghost.  “ Tom  ” seems 
to  imply  mischief,  as  in  “ Tom-fool,”  “ Tom-boy,” 
and  “ Tommying  about  ”=pottering  or  meddling. 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Horrocks  the  Astronomer  : Age  for  Ordi- 
nation (6“*  S.  iii.  226). — In  this  account  Bishop 
Bull  should  have  been  named  George,  not  William. 
For  his  age  at  ordination  see  Nelson’s  Life  of 
Bishop  Bull,  p.  23  (ed.  Oxford,  1827),  under  the 
year  1655:  “By  this  account  it  appeareth  that 
Mr.  Bull  was  but  one-and-twenty  when  he  was 
made  priest,  which  is  much  short  of  that  age 
which  is  required  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.” 
Dr.  Burton  adds  in  a note  : — 

“ This  irregularity  is  noticed  in  a collection  of  queries, 
printed  without  date,  entitled  ‘ Some  Queries  recom- 
mended to  the  Consideration  of  the  more  rigid  and 
clamorous  Rubricians,’  the  23rd  and  last  of  which  is 
‘ Whether  bishop  Taylor,  bishop  Bull,  and  archbishop 
Sharp,  who  were  all  ordained  priests  before  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  were  allowed  to  have  cure  of  souls  in 
England,  were  yet  not  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England  ! ’ Jeremy  Taylor  was  ordained  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  so  was  archbishop  Usher.” 

Comber,  in  his  Companion  to  the  Temple,  vol.  vi. 
p.  52,  ed.  Ox.,  1841  (p.  193,  margin),  sect.  viii.  of  the 
“Discourse  on  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,”  says  : — 

“ I could  instance  in  divers  of  those  who  entered  very 
young  into  the  ministry,  and  have  proved  very  eminent ; 
but  I need  name  no  more  than  the  most  famously 
learned  bishop  Usher,  ordained  before  he  was  twenty- 
one,  and  the  pious  and  eloquent  bishop  J.  Taylor,  who 
entered  into  orders  younger  than  he.” 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

It  would  not  be  dificult,  I think,  to  show  that 
the  rule  which  fixes  three-and-twenty  as  the 
minimum  age  for  admission  to  holy  orders  was  by 
no  means  universally  followed  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Besides  Bull — whose- 
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name,  by  the  way,  was  George,  not  William — an 
I illustrious  example  of  honouring  this  custom  in 
I the  breach  is  George  Whitefield,  whom  Bishop 
Benson,  of  Gloucester,  ordained  deacon  when  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ; but  he  did  not  become 
; a priest  until  three  years  after. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  the  Lancastrian 
System  (6***  S.  iii.  306). — I know  that  in  all 
things  “ N.  & Q.”  wishes  to  be  accurate,  for  it 
is  looked  upon  as  an  authority  ; thus  it  is  I now 
trouble  you  consequent  upon  a mistake  at  the 
above  reference  under  the  heading  “ Ashburn- 
i ham  House,  Westminster.”  It  is  there  stated 
, that  Dr.  Bell  was  the  founder  of  the  Lancas- 

■ trian  system  of  education  ; it  should  have  been 
the  National  School  Society  (Church)  system. 

I Lancaster  established  what  is  now  called  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (open  to  all 
, denominations).  Between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago  I met  Dr.  Bell  at  the  National  Society’s  Train- 
ing School  in  Baldwin’s  Gardens,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane. 

, The  two  names  Bell  and  Lancaster  used  frequently 
! to  be  coupled  about  the  period  I have  named  and 
: earlier.  They  were  both  promoters  of  education 
among  the  poor.  James  V.  Staples. 

Bristol. 

[See  ante,  p.  399.] 

Thomas  Daniell,  R.A.,  (6“*  S.  iii.  308).— If 
, Pallet  likes  to  call  on  me  in  Pall  Mall  he  can 
! peruse  my  MS.  list  of  this  artist’s  exhibited 
I works.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
, 1772-1828  (125  works),  and  at  the  British 
I Institution  1806-1830  (ten  works).  He  lived 
i 1795-1809  at  37,  Howland  Street,  and  from 
1820  until  his  death  at  14,  Earl’s  Terrace,  Ken- 
sington. He  was  in  India  with  his  nephew  1784- 
1794,  and  after  that  time  they  exhibited  mainly 
Indian  subjects.  William  Daniell,  R.A.,  the 
; nephew,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1795- 
; 1838  (168  works),  and  at  the  British  Institution 

■ 1807-1836  (64  works).  Algernon  Graves. 

6,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Panmdre,  Forfarshire  (B'**  S.  iii.  107,  336). 
— In  the  endeavour  to  unravel  the  etymology  of 
' place-names  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  I think, 

I that  these  names  may  be  the  provincial  corruption 
' of  other  and  pure  words.  Thus  I am  of  opinion 
I that  Pan  is  sometimes  used  for  Pen.  Hence 
' Panmure  may  simply  mean  the  highest  ■point  of 
' the  moor,  mure  being  the  equivalent  of  moor. 

I That  Pen  is  thus  corrupted  I will  give  a case  in 
I point.  There  is  some  high  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  I write,  where  there  is  an  elevation 
looking  like  a tumulus,  which  is  called  Pan- 
harrow, it  might  be  said  so-called  from  the  pots 
and  pans  found  in  it,  nobody  knows  when — but  it 
is  not  so ; the  name  is  simply  a corruption  of 


Penhury,  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  where  we 
get  the  British  prefix  united  with  the  Saxoa 
suffix — not  an  unusual  alliance. 

Pen,  having  this  meaning,  is  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  west  of  England,  as  in  Wales. 
Whether  Panmure  will  bear  out  the  explanation. 
I suggest,  as  “ the  highest  part  of  the  moor,”  I 
must  leave  to  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
locality.  T.  W.  W.  S. 

The  43rd  Foot  (6^’’  S.  iii.  267,  397).— Lord 
Londonderry’s  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War 
contains  (among  other  information  concerning  this 
regiment)  the  official  returns  of  killed  and  wounded 
officers  in  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Busaco,  and 
Almeida.  Sixteen  names  are  there  given.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  Mr.  Scarlett  the  list,  if 
he  so  wishes  and  will  communicate  with  me.  It 
was  the  Second  Battalion  which  was  engaged  at 
Corunna.  E.  E.  Street. 

Chichester. 

A Sloping  Church  Floor  (b^**  S.  iii.  228, 392). 
— The  church  floor  of  Saxby  All  Saints,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  is  sloped 
very  considerably  from  west  to  east,  to  adapt  it  to 
the  rise  on  the  hill-side,  and  I think  the  church 
floors  at  Horkstow  and  other  places  on  the  same 
hill-side  are  sloped  more  or  less,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  HaU,  Durham. 

Norborne  Berkeley,  Baron  de  Botetourt 
(6**'  S.  iii.  327,  353). — Lord  Botetourt  was  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower  in  1767.  I have  his  signature 
to  a letter  of  Privy  Seal  for  an  order  of  a certain, 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  him. 

Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

“Clbre”  (e***  S.  iii.  168,  354).— Considering 
the  emphasis  laid  by  Isaac  Taylor  on  the  resem- 
blance between  “ the  Anglo-Saxon  field  or  feld,’* 
and  “ the  American  term  clearing,”  some  facts 
might  have  been  expected  in  corroboration  of  his 
view  of  clere  a few  pages  further  on. 

It  being  granted  that  clearing  and  clear  come 
from  L.  clarus,  F.  clair,  cleir,  cler,  may  I add  to 
Mr.  Marshall’s  defence  of  Edmunds’s  derivation 
of  clere  the  evidence  of  F.  clairiere,  a clearing  in 
a wood,  and  eclaircie,  a very  field  indeed,  coming 
as  it  does  from  cclaircir  to  thin  out,  to  fell  trees. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  cler  and  clere  arid  clerte 
and  esclercir  were  still  French.  I have  no  instance 
of  cleriere  at  hand ; perhaps  “ N.  & Q.  can 

supply  one,  . , i i 

Eclaircie  al30=a  bright  spot  in  a cloudy  sky, 
a meaning  I would  hardly  introduce  here  but  that 
it  strangely  completes  a simile,  which  seems  worth 
noting,  between  obsolete  cler  and  extant  glade. 
Glade  (see  Skeat,  s.ii.)=:originally  an  opening  for 
light,  a bright  track  ; connected  with  Icel.  gladr,. 
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bright,  shining,  and  with  N.  glette,  a clear  spot 
among  clouds  ; and  now=an  open  space  in  a 
wood,  a clearing  ; may  I not  say  a clere  ? 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

Peckham. 

Moreto  and  MoLifeRE  (6*''  S.  iii.  387).— An 
adaptation  of  Moreto’s  El  Desden  con  el  Desden, 
taken  from  the  German  version  of  Schreyvogel 
and  entitled  Donna  Diana,  was  produced  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  in  January,  1864,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Mr.  George  Mining,  and 
Miss  Rebecca  Powell  in  the  principal  parts.  It 
was  executed  by  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  and  is 
included  in  that  dramatist’s  collected  works  (Chatto 
& Windus).  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  play  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Kendal  and  Hare,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  revived  at 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre.  J.  Knight. 

“ As  TRUE  AS  THE  DEIL ’s  IN  DUBLIN  CITY  ” 
(6‘''  S.  ii.  309  ; iii.  296). — In  Higden’s  Polycroni- 
•con  Dublin  is  called  Devilina.  So  may  not  the  say- 
ing be  a joke  on  the  name,  and  not  a reference  to 
a little  old  yard  full  of  curious  shops  and  houses  ? 
It  seems  rather  improbable  that  such  a place 
should  not  only  be  known  to  Robert  Burns,  but 
that  he  should  allude  to  it  as  though  the  know- 
ledge were  universal.  It  is  as  well  to  be  suspicious 
of  these  details  which  appear  to  fit  so  well.  We 
have  a saying  in  this  county  of  an  envious  or 
malicious  man,  that  “ He  looks  like  the  devil  over 
Lincoln.”  Literal-minded  people  ask  where  the 
devil  is,  and  some  show  one  mi  the  cathedral,  and 
others  one  otd  (for,  of  course,  there  are  several  gro- 
tesque heads  in  most  Gothic  cathedrals,  which  may 
be  called  devils  if  people  like).  I incline  to  the 
opinion  that  both  are  wrong,  and  that  it  alludes  to 
the  malignity  with  which  the  monks,  &c.,  supposed 
the  devil  to  regard  the  beauty  of  the  finished 
cathedral.  So  in  this  case,  it  is  more  likely  the 
wooden  devil  was  stuck  up  in  the  old  yard  in 
consequence  of  the  joke  than  that  it  originated  it. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“ ZoEDONE  ” (6«>  S.  iii.  89,  238,  278,  357).— It 
is  not  likely  that  the  inventors  would  have  used 
the  word^  fwTjSov,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Murray. 
Grammatical  or  not,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
made  the  word  from  fwq  and  eSwv. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

A Hell  Fire  Club  : The  Phcenix  Club  at 
Oxford  (6‘|»  S.  iii.  127,  210,  271,  319).— This  tale 
of  the  devil  fetching  the  leader  of  a drinking 
party  is  very  old  (like  most  tales).  The  follow- 
ing is  a specimen  : — 

“ After  that  this  Alphegus  hadde  taken  monkes  habyte 
at  Dyrhurete  he  lyued  as  an  anker  at  Bathe.  And 
gaddered  there  monkes  afterwarde  as  it  falleth  ofte  in  a 


grete  college.  These  monkes  drewe  them  all  too  euyl  i 
maner  of  doynge.  For  vnwyttynge  the  fader/  some  o ' 
them  made  feestes  by  nyghte  in  outrage/  and  in  drynk 
ynge  to  the  daye  lyghte.  But  the  banyour  of  this  euyl 
doynge  felle  dede  by  wreche  of  god  in  the  myddyl  o 'f 
the  howse  that  they  dranke  in.  The  fader  was  wan 
therof  by  noyse  that  he  herde/  and  came  to  y'  wyndowe  4 
and  sawe  twoo  fendes  bate  that  body.  And  the  wretchc  J| 
axed  helpe.  Nay  sayde  the  ftndee/  thou  were  no  1 1 
obedyent  to  god.  8o  we  shall  not  be  obedyent  to  the.’  > i 
— Polycronicon,  P.  de  Ti  everis,  1527,  f.  245.  , 

The  Polycronicon  was  translated  into  English  ir  il 
1357  ; and  as  it  was  mostly  compiled  from  monk-  1 
ish  chronicles  and  other  old  writers,  very  probablj  f 
the  above  tale  was  old  then.  I believe  I have  j 
met  with  it  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  but  cannol  3 
recollect  which.  R.  R.  Ij 

Boston,  Lincolnshire.  ' 

Superstitions  about  Feathers  (fi***  S.  iii.  J 
165,  339,  356). — A few  hours  before  his  death,  my  1 
grandfather  several  times  insisted  on  getting  out  1 1 
of  bed  for  a short  time.  His  nurse,  not  super- 
stitious on  other  matters,  firmly  believed  that  this  \ 
could  only  be  caused  by  hens’  feathers  being  ( 
mixed  up  with  goose  feathers  in  the  bed.  This 
was  a common  belief  in  Lincolnshire  about  that 
time  (1858).  C.  P.  Sutcliffe. 

Manchester. 

The  Female  “Worthies”  S.  iii.  167, 
197). — The  work  meant  is  no  doubt  Thomas 
Heywood’s 

“Exemplary  Lives  and  Memorable  Acts  of  Nine  the 
most  Worthy  Women  of  the  World : Three  Jewes,  Three' 
Gentiles,  Three  Christians.  ‘ Man  was  created  out  of 
Paradise,  but  Woman  in  Paradise.’ — August.,  Lib.  de 
S'mgul.  Cleric.  London,  1640.”  4to. 

The  three  Jews  are  “Debora,  Judeth,  Ester”;  the 
three  Gentiles,  “ Bonduca,  Penthesilea,  Artimesia”; 
the  three  Christians,  “Elphleda,  Q.  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  Elizabeth.”  There  are  engraved  full-page 
portraits  of  the  nine ; and  one,  seemingly  after 
Vandyke,  before  the  title,  which  may  be  the  por- 
trait of  Lady  Theophila  Cooke,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  The  work  is  in  prose,  with  twenty- 
four  lines  of  verse  before  each  portrait. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

“Cheese  it”:  “Barley”  (6^*'  S.  iii.  188, 
373). — Barley  is,  I think,  more  than  a mere  school  I 
term.  It  is — or  was,  at  least,  in  my  boyhood — a i 
common  play  term  among  boys,  and,  as  appears  i 
from  the  game  “ barley-breake,”  a common  phrase  i 
in  olden  time  among  older  people.  It  is  a cry  for 
freedom  from  the  game,  or  for  exemption  from  the  i 
laws  of  the  game  for  a short  time,  due  to  some 
unforeseen  accident,  as  to  one’s  braces,  &c.  It 
appears  to  be  a compound  of  the  verb  bar,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  definite  solution  I would,  a 
conjectures,  suggest  har-play,  or  the  reduplicate 
bar-ley,  ley  being  = law  in  northern  phraseology, 
as  in  the  French  and  English  leal,  or,  possibly,  ; 
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though  not  so  probably,  it  may  = 6ar4ie,=  bar- 
ring any  falsehood  or  false  play,  I claim  a 
nomen tary  exemption  for  good  and  sufficient 
jause.  Br.  Nicholson. 

Early  English  Dictionaries  (e***  S.  iii.  141, 
161,  209,  269,  319, 376). — The  following  dictionary 
jhould  be  added  to  the  list “ The  Royal  EngliA 
Dictionary;  or,  a Treasury  of  the  English  Lan- 
tguage.  By  D.  Penning.  Printed  for  S.  Crowder 
& Co.  at  the  Looking  Glass  in  Pater-noster-Row. 
HDCCXLI.”  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  early 
dictionaries.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Historical  Oeogiaphy  of  Europe.  By  Edward  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,  I, L.D.  2 vola.  (Longmans  & Co. ) 
Evert  historical  student  must  have  felt  the  want  of  a 
text-book  on  historical  geography  dealing  more  especially 
with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  various  states  of 
Europe  ; and  yet  until  the  appearance  of  the  work  now 
before  us  such  did  not  exist,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in 
any  European  tongue.  Hence  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Freeman  had  undertaken  to  fill  up  the  gap  was 
gladly  received,  though  the  long  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  book  has  caused  much  regret.  And  now  that  we 
have  it  in  our  hands,  but  one  opinion  is  possible — that  it 
thoroughly  comes  up  to  our  utmost  expectations,  though 
they  were_  raised  very  high,  and  that  it  is  planned  and 
executed  in  a way  that  no  other  living  historian  could 
; hope  to  rival.  It  will  rank,  in  our  judgment,  with  the 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  as  the  most  permanently 
i valuable  contribution  of  its  author  to  historical  science. 
It  may  be  described  briefly  as  treating  of  the  unity  of 
: history  from  a geographical  standpoint.  True  to  his 
oft-expressed  view  that  Rome  is  the  centre  of  history, 
Mr.  Freeman,  after  a brief  introduction  and  some  pages 
. devoted  to  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies,  describes  the 
formation,  the  dismemberment,  and  the  final  division  of 
the  Romam  empire.  The  specially  interesting  part  of 
the  work  begins  with  chapter  vi.,  dealing  with  the  period 
of  the  break  up  of  Charles  the  Great’s  empire.  This 
general  chapter  is  followed  by  a most  excellent  one  (the 
‘ only  fault  of  which  is  its  briefness)  on  the  ecclesiastical 
' geography  of  western  Europe.  In  the  next  chapters 
, the  complicated  subject  of  mediaeval  geography  is 
arranged  in  an  admirably  clear  manner.  We  have  first 
to  trace  out  the  fortunes  of  the  three  imperial  kingdoms 
— ^Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy — as  well  as  the  five 
: middle  states  formed  out  of  fragments  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Savoy,  the  Diicby 
of  Burgundy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Austria.  The'^e 
' are  described  so  plainly  and  so  accurately  that  one  is 
very  much  ashamed  at  the  depth  of  one’s  previous 
ignorance.  The  sections  on  the  Swiss  Confederation 
and  Savoy  strike  us  as  particularly  well  done.  It  is  not, 
i however,  accurate  to  say  that  all  rights  over  Neufchatel 
were  surrendered  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1848 ; his 
■ practical  rule  then  ended,  but  his  claims  were  only 
, formally  given  up  in  1 857.  Chap.  ix.  is  devoted  to 
i France  (this  separate  chapter  being  given  to  it  as  it  so 
‘ early  split  off  from  the  empire),  and  we  are  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  not  to  find  in  it  an  expression 
. of  the  well-known  anti-French  views  of  the  author.  We 
: are,  too,  a little  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  the  valley 
Barcelonnette  which,  as  commanding  the  approach 


to  the  Col  de  I’Argentiere,  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  great 
passes  of  the  Alps,  has  always  been  of  considerable 
military  importance.  So  far  we  have  been  concerned 
Western  empire.  Chap.  x.  occupies  no  less 
than  100  pages,  the  subject  being  the  eastern  empire  (in 
which,  oddly,  Venice  and  Sicily  are  included)  and  its  suc- 
cessive invaders ; it  is  wrought  out  in  great  detail  and 
contains  many  new  and  interesting  facts.  Volume  i, 
concludes  with  chapters  on  the  three  political  groups 
which  lay  outside  the  imperial  systems— tlie  lands  round 
the  Baltic,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the  British 
iBla.nd8,  Tho  book  is  & wonderful  instance  of  conipres- 
sion  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  details,  and 
illustrates  the  aptitude  of  Mr.  Freeman  for  explaining 
complicated  historical  phenomena  in  clear  and  simple 
language.  One  might  wish  that  more  attention  had 
been  given  to  physical  geography,  but  we  must  bear  in 
inind  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  taken  political  history  as 
his  domain,  his  neglect  of  the  social  and  physical  aspects 
of  the  subject  being  the  great  hindrance  to  his  right  to 
the  title  of  the  perfect  historian,  as  described  by 
Macaulay. 

The  second  volume  is  an  atlas  of  sixty -five  maps,  which 
will  become  the  indispensable  companion  of  the  historical 
student,  for,  though  it  does  not  claim  to  do  so,  it  will 
supersede  Spruner-Menke,  except  in  the  case  of  minuto 
details,  and  is  well  adapted  for  handy  use.  It  is, 
perhaps,  to  passing  events  that  we  may  attribute  the 
fact  that  south-eastern  Europe  claims  no  less  than 
sixteen  maps.  They  all  show  admirably  the  general 
political  relations  of  Europe  at  various  dates,  and  are 
not  overcrowded  by  names,  these  having  been  very  care- 
fully selected.  The  name  of  Mr.  Edward  Weller  is  a 
guarantee  for  their  excellence  in  all  technical  points. 

The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church.  By  P.  E. 

Warren,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  here  brought  out,  under  Mr. 
Warren’s  editorship,  the  text  (pp.  165-248)  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  early  Christian  Church  in  these  islands,  so 
far  as  the  eucharistic  service  is  concerned.  In  addition 
to  those  which  belong  to  the  “ liturgy  ” in  the  strictest 
technical  sense,  the  reader  will  find  (pp.  207-2(j)  the 
earliest  extant  “ Ordo  Baptism!”  of  Irish  use,  printed 
from  the  ninth  century  Stowe  Missal  (the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham),  followed  by  the  “ Visitatio 
Infirmi  ” with  Unction  and  Communion  of  the  Sick,  and 
(incidentally,  in  another  part  of  the  book,  p.  151)  an 
“ Ordo  ad  Poenitentiam  ” from  a Penitential  of  Irish 
use,  which  last  is  ascribed,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  Latin  rubric  of  this  ofiice  refers  to 
the  reconciliation  of  penitents  on  Maundy  Thursday 
(the  “dies  Absolutionis  ” of  the  York  Breviary,  recently 
edited  by  Mr.  Lawley).  It  should  he  stated  at  once  that 
the  words  of  the  services  are  entirely  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ; so  also,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  rubrics,  tbough 
we  find  eight  Celtic  rubrics  in  tbs  Stowe  Missal  (cf. 
p.  202),  and  one  in  the  Book  of  Deer.  The  latter  of 
these  interesting  relics  has  been  known  to  students  in 
the  edition  by  Dr.  John  Stuart  for  the  Spalding  Club 
( Edinb.,  1869),  and  in  the  preface  by  Bishop  Forbes  to 
the  Arbuthnott  Missal  (Burntisland,  1864).  Mr.  Warren 
has  done  good  service  by  making  some  results  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Brechin’s  valuable  preface  and  of  other 
liturgical  works  accessible  to  ordinary  boo’shuyers,  and 
he  has  printed  for  the  first  time  tlie  text  of  the  im- 
portant Stowe  Missal  (with  a specimen  of  the  writing  in 
fac-simile),  collating  it  with  other  liturgical  texts,  and 
adding  numerous  brief  illustrative  notes  in  smaller  type 
(pp.  249-68).  The  MSS.  from  which  he  prints  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — 
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1.  Irish. — Antiphonarium  Benchorense,  seventh  cen- 
tury ; Book  of  Bininia,  seventh  century,  extract ; St. 
■Gall  fragments,  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; Book  of 
Armagh,  early  ninth  century, addition;  Book  of  Mulling, 
ninth  century  addition ; the  Stowe  Missal,  ninth  or 
tenth  century ; extracts  from  Liber  Hyninorum,  about 
twelfth  century,  and  one  prayer  from  a MS.  at  Basle,  not 
so  early  as  the  ninth  century.  The  seventh  century  Missale 
Vesontionense  is  shown  to  be  Gallican,  not  Celtic,  and  is 
accordingly  relegated  to  the  supplemental  pp.  269-73, 
with  the  Drummond,  the  Corpus,  and  the  llosslyn  Missal, 
which  belong  to  the  Celtic  Church  in  its  later  condition 
when  its  liturgy  had  received  considerable  admixture. 

2.  Scotlish,  i.  e.  used  in  Scotland  : an  addition  written 
some  time  before  1130  in  the  ninth  century  Book  of 
Deer,  sufficient  to  prove,  as  Mr.  Warren  says  (p.  163), 
“ that  the  Scoto-Pictish  Liturgy  of  the  Columban  Church 
in  Scotland  belonged  to  the  ‘ Ephesine  ’ and  not  to  the 

Petrine  ’ family  of  Liturgies.” 

3.  Although  the  British  Church  of  Cornwall  did  not 
conform  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury  till  about 

A.D.  936,  and  though  the  earliest  liturgical  fragment 
which  Mr.  Warren  can  call  Cornish  (a  mass  of  St.  Ger- 
man with  its  proper  preface  complete,  Bodl.  MS.  672) 
was  written  in  the  ninth  century,  he  is  unable  to  claim 
it  as  “ a genuine  Celtic  Missa  either  in  form  or  sub- 
stance and  he  remarks  that  it  “ was  composed  after 
the  Cornish  Church  had  fallen  under  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
fluence.” There  are,  however,  several  Cornish  saints 
mentioned  in  the  volume  before  us  (e.g.  Piran,  pp.  25, 
92,  238,  261),  and  we  observe  Mr.  Borlase’s  Age  of  the 
(Samts  among  the  authorities  cited. 

4.  On  turning  to  the  Welsh  FragrrtenU,  pp.  161-3,  we 
are  disappointed  to  And  that  the  earliest  comes  from  a 
late  twellth  century  MS.,  and  has  ” no  real  claim  to  be 
called  Celtic.” 

The  Irish  and  Scottish  MSS.  have  nevertheless  afforded 
the  editor  full  scope  for  proving  that  the  ancient  Celtic 
Liturgy  was  in  its  origin  independent  of  the  Roman 
Church.  This  is  well  pointed  out  in  the  introductory 
chapter  (pp.  3-82),  where  inter  alia  the  Eastern,  Gallican, 
and  Spanish  connexions  of  the  Celtic  Church  are  shown. 
The  other  chapter  (pp.  85-152)  prefixed  to  the  liturgical 
texts  is  entitled  “ Celtic  Ritual,”  and  here  we  find  all 
the  important  and  curious  points  in  the  church  fabrics, 
services,  and  ritual  and  disciplinary  usages  summarized 
in  thirty-five  sections,  in  a manner  reminding  us  of 
what  Dr.  Rock  has  done  for  a later  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  England.  This  is  likely  to  prove  in- 
teresting to  most  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”;  while  so 
many  as  are  interested  in  liturgical  pursuits  will  be 
pleased  to  find  (besides  the  general  index)  an  index  of 
the  collects  and  other  liturgical  formul®  in  the  volume, 
and  one  of  the  passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  former  the 
last  reference  to  “ Deus  [m.]  in  cuius  ” should  be  221. 
The  statement  on  p.  250  that  the  “ Gloria  in  excelsis” 
occurs  in  the  Sacramentarium  Gallicanum  in  the  position 
of  a thanksgiving  after  the  Communion  (though  Dr. 
Swainson  also  has  recently  asserted  it  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  W.  Palmer)  rests,  as  we  venture  to  think,  on  a 
doubtful  inference. 

Popxilar  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  the 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  E.R.S.  (Chatto 

& Windus.) 

This  is  the  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this 
valuable  and  entertaining  collection  of  the  folk-lore  of 
Cornwall.  The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  two 
parts,  the  “ Romances  and  Superstitions  of  the  Mythic 
Ages,”  and  the  “ Romances  and  Superstitions  of  Historic 
Times.”  Of  the  mythic  romances  we  single  out  that  of 


“ Tregeagle  ” as  being  the  most  curious  and  interesting; 
while  of  the  others  we  would  call  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  folk-lore  to  the  chapters  on  “Old  Usages”  and 
“ Popular  Superstitions.”  Mr.  Hunt  is  to  be  thanked 
for  a useful  appendix,  but  we  should  be  more  indebted 
to  him  if  he  could  have  given  us  the  true  meaning  of 
“ Could  Rods.” 

A copy  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
has  reached  us;  on  a future  occasion  we  hope  to  give 
notes  showing  some  of  the  chief  alterations  made.  We 
have  received  also  The  Nev)  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greeh,  according  to  the  Text  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  together  with  the  Variations  adopted  in  the 
Revised  Version,  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  I 
University  Press  by  P.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  1 

(Cambrige,  University  Press),  and  The  Greek  Testament,  t 
with  the  R.eoAings  adopted  hy  the  Revisers  of  the  Authorized  t 
Version  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press). 


Mr.  Elliot  Stock  announces  The  Greek  Testament  1 
Englished,  Annotated  by  William  Burton  Ciickmer,  M.A.,  .1 
Perpetual  Curate  in  Beverley  Minster.  |l 

Southwark  and  its  Story,  an  historical  sketch  of  the  J 
borough  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  earliest  times,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Edmund  Boger,  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  G.  Grattan,  the  Tabard  Book  Store,  London  ^ 
Bridge. 


i^oticcS  tn  CarrefipniiRcntsf, 

M.  A.  K. — We  cannot  find  any  support  for  an  identi- 
fication of  Sesach  with  a Babylonian  god  of  wine.  Is  he 
not  the  same  as  Shishak,  Sesac,  or  Sheshenk  L,  first 
king  of  Egypt  of  the  Bubastite  or  Twenty-second  Dynasty? 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  composer  may 
have  taken  author’s  licence,  and  invented  a Babylonian 
god,  whom  he  did  not  find  ready  to  hand. 

B.  P.  S. — The  best  solution  we  believe  to  be  that  both 
questions  are  really  entirely  independent  of  the  in- 
heritance of  land.  The  inheritance  signified  is  that  of 
blood,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  land. 
AVe  think  the  quartering  should  take  place  on  the  death 
of  the  mother.  But  you  must  distinguish,  as  your  lan- 
guage does  not,  between  quartering  and  imjialing,  or 
placing  “ en  surtout.”  No  husband  can  quarter  his  wife’s 
coat ; the  children  can  and  do.  The  husband  impales  his 
wife’s  arms,  or  places  them  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
if  she  be  an  heiress.  But  impalement  would  suffice  for 
him  in  any  case. 

B.  P’.  S. — There  are,  we  believe.  Navy  Lists  of  the 
desired  date  which  would  contain  the  information. 

J.  Cooper  Mokley.— The  instance  you  cite  is  modem. 

Geo.  Grimshaw  (“  Bees  and  their  Folk-lore). — The 
paragraph  in  question  is  so  accessible  as  not  to  need 
repetition. 

C.  W.  Croke. — If  there  is  such  a word,  one  r. 

Philomath. — Follow  the  luminary. 

J.  B.  B. — AVatercresses. 

R.  H.  C.  F.— Please  send  the  query. 

H.  T.  E. — Next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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I ipotr^. 

I 

' THE  REVISED  VERSION  OP  THE  NEW 
; TESTAMENT. 

i 

j Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  acceptance 
1 which  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
i may  meet  with,  it  seems  from  the  notice  which  it 
(has  even  yet  received  that  no  portion  of  it  will 
jpass  into  use  without  examination.  And  this  is 
1 well.  “ Quod  omnes  tangit  dehet  ab  omnibus 
j approhari  ” {Lib.  Sext.  Decret. , v.  xii.  29). 
i On  opening  the  preface  it  appears  strange  that 
!no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Wycliflite  versions  in 
I describing  the  origin  of  the  previous  English 
1 translations.  It  is  impossible  to  read  any  fair 
1 number  of  consecutive  verses  in  the  IVycliffe- 
j Purvey  translation  without  observing  the  general 
I resemblance  which  it  has  to  those  which  have 
I succeeded  it.  Without  question  much  of  this  is 
I due  to  the  character  and  form  of  the  Latin  from 
I which  it  was  made,  and  which  Tyudale  and  his 
followers  must  have  used.  But  the  Wycliflite 
version  was  intended  for  common  use,  and  the 
spirit  was  caught ; and  even  its  form  and  language 
I seem  to  have  had  at  least  an  indirect  influence  in 
promoting  succeeding  versions  and  directing  their 
form  and  character. 

I 


The  Greek  text,  to  which  reference  is  then 
made,  is  a convenient  accompaniment  ; but  it 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a text  for  inde- 
pendent use.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to 
be,  other  than  the  working  text  of  the  revisers. 
It  has  been  left  to  private  hands  to  examine  the 
conclusions  of  Tregelles  and  of  Tischendorf,  and 
to  present  the  text  of  the  latter  to  English 
students  as  passing  through  an  English  revision. 
And  this  is  already  announced. 

It  will  be  felt  as  a loss  that  there  are  no  head- 
ings to  the  several  chapters,  as  these  are  so  great 
an  assistance  to  the  eye.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
omission,  that  to  supply  it  would  be  to  introduce 
“ interpretation,”  appears  insufficient  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  illustration  has  been  admitted, 
as  in  the  use  of  italics,  the  alternative  readings 
or  translations,  the  referring  to  “ ancient  au- 
thorities,” the  metrical  citations,  the  division  by 
paragraphs,  and  the  punctuation.  The  titles  have 
been  carefully  affixed  to  the  chapters  in  the  small 
“ Editio  Academica,”  printed  at  Leipsic  by  Tisch- 
endorf in  1872,  and  would  have  formed  a suffi- 
cient basis  for  such  an  addition  to  the  present 
revision. 

The  form  of  printing  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  will  not  be  generally  approved.  It  is 
a departure  from  the  MSS.,  from  former  transla- 
tions, and  from  the  Septuagint,  from  which  several 
of  these  citations  are  more  or  less  derived.  These 
are  in  prose,  too,  in  the  revision  itself.  So,  on  the 
assumed  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  1 Cor.  i.  9 
is  printed  metrically  ; but  the  equally  rhythmical 
citation  in  Eph.  vi.  12  is  printed  as  prose,  and 
with  a declension  from  the  excellent  rhythm  of 
the  Authorized  Version. 

The  titles  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
several  books  have  been  exactly  copied.  But  this 
seems  an  unnecessary  adhesion  to  precedent.  The 
title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  in 
accordance  with  common  opinion;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  a sufficient  reason  why  some  of  the  writers, 
as  the  four  Evangelists,  should  have  an  S.  prefixed 
to  their  names  and  others  not ; nor  why  S.  John 
should  be  so  described  in  the  title  of  the  Gospel 
and  Revelation  and  not  in  the  titles  of  his  three 
epistles. 

To  pass  from  the  preface  to  the  revision,  and  to 
look  first  at  its  general  character  in  reference  to 
the  alterations  of  the  text  which  it  involves,  it  will 
appear  that  there  are  some  changes  which  may 
seem  striking,  but  which  have  in  reality  been 
anticipated  by  the  readers  of  the  Greek  Testament 
in  anj''  modern  edition.  The  principal  ones  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  the  following 

There  is  an  omission  of  the  words  “ without  a 
cause”  at  St.  Matt.  v.  22  ; the  doxology  has  been 
omitted  at  St.  Matt.  vi.  13 ; and  so  also  has  been,  at 
xvii.  21,  “ Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting”;  while  “ and  fasting ” only  is 
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left  out  from  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Mark  ix.  29. 
On  the  same  principle,  that  this  has  been  introduced 
as  an  ascetic  addition,  the  reference  to  “fasting” 
is  removed  from  Acts  x.  30  and  1 Cor.  vii.  5.  In 
St.  Matt.  xix.  17  there  is  the  substitution  of 
“Whyaskest  thou  me  concerning  that  which  is 
good?”  At  St.  Matt,  xviii.  11  there  is  an  omis- 
sion of  the  clause,  “ For  the  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  save  that  which  was  lost”;  but  it  is  found  to 
be  retained  in  St.  Luke  xix.  10.  On  the  same 
principle,  that  the  scribe  has  repeated  familiar 
words  improperly  in  similar  passages,  there  are 
two  omissions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  it  occurs  in 
St.  Lukexi.;  so  also  at  St.  Mark  vii.  16;  and  in 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  conversion,  Acts  ix.  4 ; 
and  in  Eomans  viii.  1 ; and  at  1 Tim.  i.  5 and 
St.  Jude  V.  25.  There  is  no  real  loss  of  a text 
in  such  removal,  but  it  will  be  missed  from 
its  accustomed  place.  The  same  will  apply  to 
St.  Matt,  xxiii.  14,  where  a notice  of  the  practice 
of  the  Pharisees  is  left  out.  In  St.  Mark  vii.  19, 
“making  all  meats  clean,”  follows  “ Ae  saM,”  the 
adopted  text  being  Kadapi^wv,  not  Kaddpi^ov. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a space  between  verses 
8 and  9 of  St.  Mark  xvi.,  to  indicate  the  question  as 
to  the  concluding  verses  of  this  gospel  being  in  their 
place.  At  St.  Luke  ix.  55  there  is  an  omission  of 
the  clause  “Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of”  from  the  text.  In  St.  John  v.,  verse  4, 
which  mentions  the  visit  of  the  angel  to  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  has  been  removed  from  the  text.  The 
disputed  passage  St.  John  vii.  53- viii.  11  has  been 
placed  within  brackets  ; and  there  is  an  omission 
of  the  words,  “going  through  the  midst  of  them, 
and  so  passed  by,”  at  viii.  59.  In  Acts  viii.  37 
the  answer  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch’s  confession 
of  faith  are  omitted  ; and  at  xxiv.  7,  8,  there  is  an 
omission  of  some  historical  details.  At  Eomans 
iv.  19,  in  the  description  of  Abraham’s  sense  of  his 
old  age,  the  “ not  ” is  left  out  and  the  “ neither” 
becomes  “and.”  At  1 Cor.  xi.  24  the  word  “broken” 
is  omitted.  At  2 Cor.  xii.  1 the  text  is  improved. 
At  Phil.  ii.  30  there  is  “ hazarding,”  Tvapa.fSoXev- 
crdjxevo';.  At  1 Tim.  iii.  16  the  reading  adopted 
is  “ who  was  manifested.”  At  Ileb.  x.  23  “ our 
hope  ” replaces  “ our  faith.”  At  1 St.  John  v.  7 
the  mention  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  is  omitted. 
And  at  Eev.  xxii.  14  the  version  is  “ that  wash 
their  robes,”  replacing  “ do  his  commandments.” 
The  subscriptions  to  the  epistles  in  every  instance, 
and  the  “ amens  ” in  some  instances,  have  disap- 
peared. In  some  passages,  as  St.  John  i.  13; 
Acts  XX.  28  ; St.  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  xxiii.  34 ; 
1 Cor.  XV.  51,  where  an  alteration  might  possibly 
have  occurred,  the  former  text  remains. 

I will  only  notice  one  variation  in  the  translation 
solely.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
defends  the  alteration  of  “ the  evil  one  ” in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  by  reference  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  “ Greek-speaking  primitive  Church.”  He 


might  have  also  said  that  the  two  earliest  Latin 
commentators  on  the  Prayer  in  special  treatises 
have  the  same  (Tertullian,  De  Fuga  in  Pers.,  c.  ii.. 
De  Oral.,  c.  viii.;  St.  Cyprian,  JJe  Orat.  Dom, 
c.  xxvi.).  Many  people  would  prefer  the  abstract 
expression,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version  ; and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  does  so,  who  observes,  “Et 
base  petitio  generalis  est  contra  omnia  mala,  scil. 
peccata,  infirmitates  et  afflictiones,  sicut  dicit 
Augustinus”  {Exp.  in  Orat.  Dom.,  c.  xxxv.). 

I may  state  that  these  and  any  other  remarks 
following  them  are  intended  to  be  offered  inde- 
pendently of,  and  without  the  sight  of,  the  exami- 
nation in  Public  Opinion. 

Ed.  Marshall,  F.S.A. 


THE  SUPPOSED  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  THOMAS 
BODLEY. 

All  the  printed  pedigrees  of  Tyrrell  of  Thornton, 
from  Wotton’s  Baronetage  of  1741  to  Lipscomb’s 
History  of  Bucks,  agree  in  stating  that  Humphrey 
Tyrrell,  who  married  Jane  Ingieton,  the  heiress  of 
Thornton,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  William  Tyrrell, 
of  South  Ockendon  in  Essex,  by  “Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Kt.,  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  Library.”  This  statement  supplies 
a good  illustration  of  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  received 
pedigrees,  for  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  was  born  in  1644  {Athenm 
O'xon.,  i.  381),  whilst  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
Humphrey  Tyrrell  had  livery  of  his  wife’s  in- 
heritance of  Thornton  on  Aug.  29,  1518,  twenty- 
six  years  before  the  birth  of  his  supposed  grand- 
father, Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (Brewer’s  Calendars  of 
Henry  VIII.). 

Having  thus  proved  that  Elizabeth  Bodley,  the 
mother  of  Humphrey  Tyrrell,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  I proceed  to  show  that  she  belonged  to  an 
entirely  different  family.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was 
a native  of  Exeter,  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
long  settled  in  that  city.  Elizabeth  Bodley,  the 
wife  of  William  Tyrrell,  was  the  eldest  daughter: 
of  Thomas  Bodley,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London, ; 
by  his  wife  Joan,  who  married  secondly  Thomas, 
Bradbury,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1509-10.  The' 
Lord  Mayor  died  in  the  January  of  his  year  o-f 
office  without  issue,  and  his  will  clearly  identifies 
Humphrey  Tyrrell  as  the  grandson  of  his  wife  by  | 
her  former  marriage. 

Thomas  Bradbury,  “ Mayre  of  the  Citie  of , 
London.”  Will  dated  Jan.  9,  1509/10. 

“ After  the  death  of  my  wife  Joan,  I will  that  Hum-i 
phrey  Tyrrell,  son  of  William  Tyrrell  by  Elizabeth  hii 
wife,  my  wife's  daughter,  have  lay  moiety  of  the  manor 
of  Beckingham  in  Kent,  with  remainder  to  his  sisters, . 
remainder  to  the  said  William  Tyrrell  their  father.  Tol 
my  wife’s  daughter  Denyse  Bodley  the  manor  of  Westcot 
in  Kent.” 
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(Will  proved  by  Joan  Bradbary,  the  widow,  Feb. 
‘27,  1509/10,  in  C.P.C.  (26,  Bennett). 

Dame  Joan  Bradbury,  the  widow  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  procured  the  royal  licence  on  July  5,  1511, 
to  found  a perpetual  chantry  in  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  for  the  souls  of  her 
deceased  husbands  Thomas  Bradbury  and  Thomas 
Bodley  (Brewer’s  Calendars  of  Henry  VIII.). 
She  had  issue  by  her  first  marriage  : 1 James 
Bodley,  of  Chipping  Walden  ; 2.  Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
; above  mentioned  ; 3.  Denyse  Bodley,  wife  of 
i James  Leveson,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1534,  but 
James  Bodley  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  died  in 
, their  mother’s  lifetime.  James  Bodley  was  in 
1514  the  guardian  of  Jane  Ingleton,  the  heiress 
! of  Thornton,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his 
1 nephew  Humphrey  Tyrrell  (Lipscomb’s  History 
■■of  Bucks,  i.  576).  Dame  Joan  Bradbury  died 
; in  April,  1530,  and  mentions  in  her  will  her 
[grandson  Humphrey  Tyrrell  with  two  sisters, 
j who,  by  the  way,  are  omitted  from  all  the  printed 
j pedigrees. 

: Dame  Joan  Bradbury,  of  London,  widow.  Will 
i dated  March  2,  1529/30. 

I “ My  son-in-law  Nicholas  Leveson  and  my  daughter 
I Denyse  his  wife  to  be  ray  executors,  and  I devise  to  my 

isaid  executors  my  manors  of  Black  Notley  and  Staunton, 
with  remainder  to  Humphrey  Tyrrell,  son  and  heir  of  ‘ 
my  daughter  Elizabeth  Tyrrell  deceased,  with  remainders 


over.  My  land  in  Newport,  Essex,  to  George  Hall  and 
Mary  his  wife,  daughter  to  William  Tyrrell  by  my  late 
daughter  Elizabeth.  To  Anne  Tyrrell,  daughter  of  my 
said  late  daughter  Elizabeth  Tyrrell,  100^.  at  eighteen 
or  the  day  of  her  marriage.” 

This  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  on 
April  26,  1530  (17,  Jenkyn),  and  the  date  of  the 
probate  proves  that  Morant  is  inaccurate  in  his 
statement  that  Dame  Joan  Bradbury  died  on 
May  11,  1530  {History  of  Essex,  ii.  123). 

Dame  J oan  Bradbury’s  parentage  has  not  hitherto 
j been  recognized,  and  Morant  suggests(Hist.ofEssex, 
j i.  123,  480)  that  she  was  the  heir  of  the  family  of 
Spice  of  Black  Notley  ; but  he  might  have  known 
from  his  own  account  of  the  foundation  of  Chip- 
ping Walden  School  {History  of  Essex,  ii.  552) 
that  Dame  Joan  was  the  sister  of  John  Leche, 
who  was  Vicar  of  Walden  1489  to  1521,  and  the 
j chief  contributor  to  the  erection  of  the  parish 
I church.  Dame  Joan  endowed  the  school  in  1522 
with  rents  of  10(.  per  annum.  The  deed  was 
made  between  Joan  Bradbury,  widow,  of  the  first 
part,  the  Guild  of  Holy  Trinity  of  the  second  part, 
and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Walden  of  the 
third  part,  and  contained  a proviso  that  the  kins- 
folk of  the  foundress  should  be  taught  free  of  all 
charges.  Dame  Joan’s  second  husband,  Thomas 
Bradbury  the  Lord  Mayor,  mentions  in  his  will 
his  “ brethren  Henry,  Thomas,  and  John  Leche.” 


William  Tyrrell,  of  South=Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  Bodley,  Citizen  and  Grocer  of  London, 
Ockenden,  Essex,  widower  by  Joan  Leche,  afterwards  wife  of  Thomas  Bradbury,  Lord  Mayor 
1530.  1510;  widow  and  executrix  Feb.  27,  1509/10;  died  1530. 


j Humphrey  Tyrrell,  son  and=Tane,  dau.  and  heir  of  Robt.  de  Ingleton,  of  Thornton, 


I heir,  of  Thornton,  ywrc  ux., 
died  Jan.  15,  1518/9  (Bsch. 
1 3 Edw.  VI.,  Feb.  25). 


Bucks;  ward,  1514,  of  James  Bodley,  of  Chipping 
Walden;  wife  of  Tyrrell  Aug.  29,  1518 ; remar.  Alex. 
St.  John,  Esq  ; died  April  24,  1557,  aged  fifty-five. 
M.  I.  at  Thornton. 


Tyrrell  of  Thornton,  extinct  baronets. 

I THE  HEPBURN  MSS. : A LETTER  OF  QUEEN 
1;  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BEDFORD. 

In  forwarding  another  letter  of  this  series  it 
1 1 would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  add  a few  words  of 
( j -explanation  as  to  where  and  by  whom  these 
} I letters  were  found.  They  were  accidentally  dis- 
' I eovered  in  a lumber-room  called  the  Armoury,  in 
(I  the  old  manor  house  at  Chenies  in  Buckingham- 
1 1 shire,  by  Mr.  John  Davis,  who  was  steward  to  John, 
f'i  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford  (1732-71).  The  papers 
1 1 were  carefully  preserved  by  his  descendants,  and 

I ^ in  time  came  into  the  possession  of  his  great-grand- 
i j daughter,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Hepburn.  Letters 

I I «f  this  sort  are  always  of  interest.  At  first  sight 
j their  whole  value  is  often  not  evident,  and  it  is 

only  by  study  and  after  careful  comparison  with 
'.  I other  published  letters  that  their  importance  be- 
1 1 comes  manifest. 

' ! It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  very  curious 
; j matrimonial  negotiations  which  passed  between 


Anne  Tyrrell,  Mary  Tyrrell, 
occ.  unmar.  occ.  1530,  wife 
1530.  of  George 

Hall. 


Tewars. 

the  two  queens  in  1565,  when  Elizabeth  proposed 
that  Mary  should  marry  her  favourite  Leicester, 
though  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  really  wished 
such  a marriage  to  take  place,  and  seemed  all 
through  to  be  in  two  minds  upon  the  subject,  the 
inclination  of  Mary  turned  to  the  young  Lord 
Darnley.  Her  council  were  much  divided  when 
this  project  was  first  brought  forward,  and  when 
the  report  of  it  reached  the  court  of  Elizabeth  it 
created  the  most  lively  interest.  Chatelherault 
(Earl  of  Arran,  who  had  by  the  King  of  France 
been  created  Duke  of  Chatelherault),  Murray,  and 
Argyle  strongly  opposed  the  Darnley  marriage  ; 
and  Mary,  to  counteract  their  influence,  wrote  to 
Flanders  to  request  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  to  join 
her  in  Scotland.  The  following  letter  shows  how 
he  was  arrested  in  his  journey,  and  also  that 
Elizabeth  was  well  pleased  with  his  arrest. 
Wilson,  by  whom  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  was 
captured,  was  an  old  servant  of  Sir  Thom.as 
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Smith,  and  Cecil,  writing  to  the  latter,  Oct.  16, 
1565  (Wright’s  Queen  Elizuhcth,  i.  210),  says, 
“Wilson,  your  old  servant,  is  on  the  seas,  and 
fyndeth  more  favour  than  is  mete  nere  Barwyke.” 
The  Earl  of  Sutherland  was  kept  a prisoner  for 
.some  time,  hut  liberated  at  the  intercession  of 
Murray  (Widen,  i.  438).  The  Earl  of  Bedford, 
writing  to  Cecil,  Feb.  14,  1566,  says,  “ I heartily 
thank  you  for  the  speedy  resolution  for  this  Earl 
of  Sutherland’s  enlargement.” 

Elizabeth  K.  By  the  Queen. 

Right  trusty  and  right  welbeloued  Cosyn  we  grete 
you  well  by  your  I’res  of  the  first  of  this  moneth  we 
p’ceyve  in  what  sorte  the  Erie  of  Sotherland  coinyng 
out  of  Slanders  hath  byn  taken  at  the  holy  Ilande  wt 
certayn  others  w‘  him  wherof  we  allow  so  w'ell  as  we 
wisshe  the  others  that  ar  to  come  wt  like  purpose  myght 
follow  the  like  trade  you  shall  do  well  to  see  him  savely 
kept  and  to  advertise  the  duke  & his  company  of  the 
taking  of  him  & the  rest  that  ar  w'  him  from  whom 
ye  may  best  vnderstand  of  what  importance  they  all  be/ 
And  lest  some  of  them  may  dissemble  their  names,  ye 
may  do  well  to  cause  them  to  be  sene  & Ju’ged  of  by 
some  suche  as  ar  like  to  know  them,  vpon  thannswer 
had  from  the  duke  : It  may  be  considered  where  it 
shalbe  best  to  bestow  them  in  some  place  out  of  that 
town/ 

we  fynde  by  your  writing  that  you  wer  the  bolder  to 
vse  Wilson  in  this  service  bycause  he  bad  a I're  of  mark 
from  the  king  of  Sweden  w'**  is  not  allowable  for  any 
Eubiect  of  ours  to  vse  w*out  our  sp’c’all  licence/  w'"  also 
' (as  we  thiiike)  you  know  we  may  not  well  do  by  force  of 
the  treaties  w^  other  princes  except  the  p’tie  shuld  first 
give  sufficient  caution  to  our  admiral  or  officers  of  our 
ports  of  good  abearing  towards  all  o’'  trends/  And  so 
i'arre  of  it  is  that  the  like  hath  byn  vsed  by  this  wilson 
that  by  pretence  of  this  I’re  of  mark  he  is  charged  to 
have  spoyled  & robbed  in  our  narrow  sees  and  in  the 
mouth  of  Thames  not  only  the  flemyngs  and  french 
being  in  arnitie  wt  vs,  but  also  our  own  naturall  subjects/ 
and  we  ar  more  pressed  by  the  ambassado'*  of  ffrance 
& Spayne  for  thapprehension  of  him|than  for  any  one 
pirate  that  hath  happened  of  long  tyme/  And  ther- 
fore  although  by  good  hap  his  service  at  this  present 
hath  don  good  : yet  he  is  not  to  be  vsed  directly  by  you 
or  any  our  ministers  in  our  service/  And  we  moche 
doubte  how  we  shall  annswer  thambassadors  when  they 
shall  heare  that  he  hath  byn  this  vsed  & suffred  to 
escape,  where  you  ar  desirous  to  know  C mynde... 
hours  there  of  the  marshe  shuld  make  a...  our  borders: 
we  woold  that  in  that  cas...  like  ye  shuld  wt  the  best 
order  you  can...  provide  to  make  defence/  and  if  their 
actes...  anything  to  the  breache  of  peace  yesh...  to  thorder 
accustomed  in  suche  case  advertise...  of  Scotts  and  omit 
nothing  that  may  te...  defense  of  C subiects  wtout 
violacion  of  pec...  parte/  geven  vnder  our  Signet  at  o' 
C...  windesor  the  vijti‘  of  September  1565  ...  yere  of  our 
Reigne. 

Address — To  o'  right  trusty  and  right . . .elbeloued  Cosin 
and  coun...llo'  the  Erie  of  Bedford  o'  ...nt  of  o'  borders 
...t  Scotland,  & Governo'...  Tovvne  of  Barwick.* 

Endorsement — R addi  13  di  Settembre  Risp  : addi  19. 

E.  Solly. 


* At  the  places  indicated  by  dots  the  edge  of  the  paper 
is  worn  away. 


The  Library  Association. — A correspondent 
writes  : — 

“ It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  notice  the  report*' 
of  the  interesting  conference  of  tlie  Library  Association 
held  at  Miincheater,  but  if  any  excuse  be  required  one 
may  be  found  in  tiie  fact  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
recently  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  a Public 
Libiaries  Bill.  The  time  at  Mancliester  was  chiefly 
taken  up  with  questions  connected  with  the  history, 
management,  and  extension  of  free  public  libraries  in 
this  country,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill,  which  con- 
solidates and  amends  the  four  existing  Acts  for  England, 
is  mainly  based  upon  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
meeting,  when  a resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
recommending  the  introduction  of  a Bill  to  remedy  the 
defects  then  pointed  out.  The  new  measure  provides  for 
all  those  defects.  Some  of  the  clauses  amend  a number 
of  legal  flaws  and  oversights,  while  others  are  amend- 
ments of  principle,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  number  of 
tl'3  requisitionists,  the  giving  power  of  disestablishment 
in  certain  cases,  the  punishment  of  corrupt  practices  in 
voting  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  piraviding  for  an 
additional  voluntary  rate,  and,  lastly,  making  provision 
for  an  annual  report  on  public  libraries,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  a Government  inspector.  The  present 
volume  commences  with  the  address  of  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Alderman  Baker),  who  reviews  the  history  and 
actual  state  of  the  Manchester  free  public  libraries; 
Mr.  Baker  also  contributes  a paper  on  the  employment 
of  young  women  as  assistants  in  those  institutions.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Campbell  point  out 
certain  defects  in  the  existing  law  relating  to  English 
rate-supported  libraries  alluded  to  above.  Other  con- 
tributions on  free  library  subjects  are  from  Councillor 
W.  H.  Bailey,  on  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  libraries ; 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  IVrigbt,  on  the  free  public  library 
and  the  board  school,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that 
teachers  should  make  it  their  duty  to  supervise  juvenile 
reading  ; and  from  Mr.  J.  Taylor  Kay,  on  the  provision 
of  novels  in  rate-supported  libraries,  as  well  as  on  the 
different  methods  of  classification  used  in  reporting  sta- 
tistics. Some  very  elaborate  folding  tables  of  statistical 
information  concerning  the  free  public  libraries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix.  There 
are  no  less  than  three  papers  on  the  ingenious  indicators 
now  so  largely  used  in  recording  the  issues  of  books  lent 
out,  and  the  question  of  classification  in  catalogues  and 
on  the  shelves  is  the  subject  of  a lengthy  communication. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  fiction  furnishes  most  of  the 
reading  in  our  free  town  libraries,  and  a resolution  was 
proposed  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  committees  to 
curtail  the  present  expenditure  under  this  head  ; a con- 
siderable variety  of  opinion  was  shown  in  the  subsequent 
discussion,  but  no  general  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 
Another  burning  question  also  occupied  the  meeting  in 
the  shape  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  public  libraries,  art 
galleries,  and  museums,  a motion  in  favour  of  this  policy 
being  withdrawn  after  much  debate.  Blr.  C.  Walford  is 
the  author  of  a suggestive  paper  on  the  destruction  of 
libraries  by  fire,  considered  practically  and  historically, 
supplemented  by  a chronological  sketch  of  libraries 
burnt  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  of  other  severe 
losses  of  books  and  MSS.  by  fire  and  water.  Since 
Manchester  is  the  centre  of  a land  of  libraries,  the 
history  and  description  of  those  of  Lancashire  and 


* Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United.  King- 
dom, held  at  Manchester,  September  23.  24,  and  25,  1879. 

Edited  by  the  Secretaries,  Henry  R.  Tedder  and  Ernest 
C,  Thomas.  (Whittingham  & Co.) 
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i' neighbourinR  counties  form  very  fittingly  a marked 
feature  in  tlie  volume.  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  discourses 
on  the  libraries  of  Lancasliire  and  Cliesbire  ; fllr.  Barriish 
tells  us  about  the  libraries  of  the  co-operative  societies 

I of  Lancashire,  York^hire,  and  Durham  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal 
furnishes  a very  valuable  report  on  the  various  special 
collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  be  found  in  the 
I public  and  private  libraries  of  Lancashire  atid  Cheshire  ; 
I and  the  libraries  of  Manchester  and  Salford  are  sepa- 
I rately  described,  in  most  instances  by  their  respective 
] librarians,  in  the  appendix.  Although  the  Library 
j Association  is  now  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence, 
it  has  already  acconfplished  much  useful  work,  and  its 
I publications  (to  which  the  Alanchester  volume  is  a worthy 
i accession)  are  highly  creditable  to  English  librarianship. 
j It  may  be  added  that  the  book  is  got  up  in  the  best  style 


of  the  Chiswick  Press,  that  it  appears  to  be  carefully 
edited,  and  that  it  is  equipped  with  an  index  of  unusual 
completeness.” 

Acrostic  on  Edward  Cocker.— The  following 
quadruple  acrostic  on  the  name  of  the  renowned 
penman  and  arithmetician  seems  to  me  worthy  of 
preservation  as  a philological  curiosity.  It  occurs 
on  the  last  page  of  his  Plumw  Triuyaplius : the 
Pen’s  Triumph,  published  in  1657,  small  dto., 
which,  as  we  gather  from  the  portrait  of  the  author 
prefixed,  was  “ invented,  written  and  engraved  ” 
by  him  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
acrostic  is  signed  “ H.  P.”: — 


To  his  Renowned  Friend 
Mr.  Edward  Cocker. 


E xcelling  artist,  thy  immortal  fam  E 

D irected  from  on  high,  thy  curious  ban  D 

W hat  makes  thy  pen,  like  Nile,  thus  overflo  W 

A rt  thou  still  multiplying  like  the  so  A 

R are  Phoenix  ! thy  bright  quill  transcends  as  fa  R 
D esist  not  from  these  arts,  their  bottom  soun  D 

C onsider  what  rare  precepts  pens  dispen  C 

O who  can  but  admire  thy  skill,  that  s O 

C ommerce,  abroad,  at  home,  pens  cannot  la  C 

K now,  readers,  who  for  pen’s  perfection  loo  K 

E rected  are  these  columns  to  thy  prais  E 

K epute  attends  thy  arts,  thy  virtues  favou  R 


Two  years  later,  in  1659,  we  have  from  the  same 
skilful  hand  The  Artist’s  Glory;  or,  the  Penman’s 
Treas^iry,  twenty-five  plates,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  we  find  the  following  anagram  and  verses  by 
“ Jer.  Colier”: — 

“ Edoardus  Coccerius, 

O sic  curras,  Deo  duce  ! 

Obstupeat,  quisquis,  Cocceri,  soripta  sagaci 
Lumine  perlustrat  marte  peracta  tuo. 

Ingenium  an  genium,  naturam  mirer  an  artem  1 
Ducta  Deo  celebrem  te  tua  dextra  facit. 

Macte  nova  virtute,  puer,  monumenta  prioris, 

Ut  superes  pennse,  O sic  duce  curre  Deo  ! ” 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham, 

Hearne’s  “ Chronicles.”— It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature, 
that  the  following  notice  is  almost  invariably 
repeated  whenever  a copy  of  Hearne’s  editions  of 
Eobert  of  Gloucester  and  of  Eobert  Manning’s 
translation  of  Langtoft  is  olfered  for  sale  in  a 
second-hand  bookseller’s  catalogue  : — “ Contains 
the  best  Anglo-Saxon  glossaries  that  have  ever 
been  published.” 

Of  course  some  one  was  once  weak  enough  to 
say  this,  and  it  has  been  repeated  ever  since.  But 
it  is  most  amusingly  unveracious.  In  the  first 
place,  the  glossaries  are  not  “ Anglo-Saxon  ” at 
all,  but  register  the  language  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ; and  next,  the  glossaries  are  almost 
valueless,  even  as  regards  Middle  English.  Hearne 
gives  no  references,  and  his  explanations  are  not 
always  correct.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
difference  between  English  of  the  tenth  and 


E xceeds  the  reach  of  pens,  from  whence  it  cam  E 


D isplays  such  secrets,  all  amazed  stan  D 

W itli  excellence  ! how  glorious  wilt  thou  gro  W 

A nd  canst  thou  yet  find  out  another  pie  A 

R efined'st  pens,  as  Sol  a painted  sta  R 

D iscovering  all,  for  all  by  all  be  crown’  D 

C onverse  from  far  comes  by  intelligen  C 

0 ’ertops  those  artists,  who  for  famous  g O 

C amp,  court,  and  city  of  you  boast  and  era  C 

K nots  and  unparallel’d  lines  shine  in  this  boo  K 

E ach  touch  of  thy  smooth  quill  thy  fame  doth  rais  E 
R euowned  is  thy  name,  wit,  pen,  and  grave  R 


thirteenth  centuries  is  still  unappreciated  by  the 
many,  and  that  Stratmann’s  and  Miitzner’s  glossa- 
ries of  Middle  English  (the  latter,  alas  ! still  in- 
complete) are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  a large 
portion  of  the  book-buying  public.  Halliwell’s 
Dictionary  is  also  far  more  useful  than  Hearne’s 
glossaries,  though  the  references  in  it  are  but  few. 
Even  the  glossary  to  the  Specimens  of  English 
edited  by  Dr.  Morris  and  myself  is  more  worthy  of 
mention,  since  it,  at  any  rate,  gives  references  to 
many  thousand  passages. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

The  Bookworm. — As  every  piece  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  bookworm  may  be  of  service 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  habits  of  this 
curse  of  the  book  lover,  I may  say  that  this 
morning,  May  17,  at  5 a.m,,  I saw  the  ghostly 
little  moth  come  in,  apparently,  through  the  open 
window,  .and  in  the  morning  light  flutter  between 
my  shelves  and  out  of  view.  I saw  him  distinctly, 
and  may  say  I recognized  him,  but  though  I 
emptied  the  case  into  which  he  had  entered,  I 
could  find  no  evidence  of  his  presence.  I have 
little  doubt  of  tracing  hereafter  his  handiwork, 
if  such  a term  is  applicable  to  a moth. 

J.  Knight. 

Shakspeariana  : “ Coriolanus,”  I.  ix.  46  (6® 
S.  iii.  344).— One  of  the  difficulties  in  this  passage  is 
the  seeming  necessity  of  reading  “ him”  as  referring 
to  “ steel.”  To  justify  this  your  correspondent  J.  D. 
quotes  from  the  Authorized  Version  of  Exodus 
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XXV.  31,  “ his  shaft  and  his  branches.”  But  what 
does  this  prove  1 “ His”  was  undoubtedly  a neuter 
genitive,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  correlative 
objective  was  “ him.”  It  is  an  old  story,  repeated 
ad  nauseam  in  almost  every  good  school-book  on 
Shakespeare  or  Milton,  that  “it”  and  “his”  were 
ii.sed  as  genitives  before  the  introduction  of  the 
comparatively  modern  “ its,”  which  last  is  not 
found  at  all  in  the  English  Bible  of  1611.  But 
“ he  ” and  “ him  ” do  not  run  upon  the  same  lines 
as  “ his.”  I do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  defini- 
tively amend  the  passage 'in  Coriolanus,  but  I own 
to  great  uneasiness  in  the  retention  of  “him”  as 
referring  to  “ steel.”  Can  J.  D.  help  us  at  this 
pinch  ? What  he  has  done  at  present  in  this 
direction  is  cpiite  irrelevant.  C.  M.  I. 

Eastbourne. 

“ Conservative.” — Several  notes  attempting 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  word 
“ Conservative”  into  our  political  vocabulary  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Perhaps 
the  following  sentence  from  Macaulay,  to  which 
attention  has  not  hitherto  been  called,  may  throw 
some  additional  light  on  the  matter.  Macaulay, 
writing  in  the  Edinburgh  of  July,  1832,  on 
Mirabeau  (cf.  vol.  Iv.  p.  557,  or  Macaulay’s  Mis- 
cellanies, vol.  ii.),  says  : “ We  see  that  if  M. 
Dumont  had  died  in  1799  he  would  have  died,  to 
use  the  new  cant  word,  a decided  ‘ conservative.’  ” 
Thus  in  1832  the  word  was  just  crossing  the 
border  line  separating  slang  from  the  standard 
language.  Its  general  recognition  must  be  dated 
a little  later.  With  this  passage  before  us  it  is 
hardly  possible,  as  some  of  your  correspondents 
have  endeavoured  to  do,  to  ascribe  its  introduction 
to  any  earlier  date.  S.  L.  L. 

A Sonnet  by  William  Hone. — In  a copy  of 
Georgii  Buchanani  Scoti  Poemata,  Londini, 
B.  Griffin,  1686,  which  I have  just  picked  up,  I 
have  found  on  the  fly-leaf  the  following  MS. 
sonnet  (?)  of  William  Hone.  If,  as  I believe,  it 
has  not  been  printed,  it  is  just  worth  preserving. 
It  is  addressed  (with  the  book)  to  the  Kev.  J.  M. 
Jones  : — 

“ Hot  gifts  to  ‘ blind  the  wise  ’ have  I to  give, 

Or,  having  wherewithal,  such  gifts  would  proffer, 
Yet  there  are  courtesies,  which,  while  I live, 

I gladly  would  receive  ; and  gladly  offer 
Something,  by  way  of  saying  that  I tee! 

Them  strongly,  and  am  grateful  for  them  too  ; 
Hence,  Sir,  I hope,  that,  while  with  honest  zeal, 

I thus  acknowledge  friendliness  from  you, 

You  will  accept,  as  proof  of  my  respect, 

This  little  book  from  old  Buchanan’s  pen  : 

It  may  remind  you  that  I don't  neglect 
Regard  from  worthy  honourable  men  ; 

And  that,  however  deem’d,  no  heart  of  stone 
Is  his,  who  is.  Yours  truly 

45,  Ludgate  Hill.  Wm.  Hone.” 

The  date  appears  to  be  21  or  31  Mar.,  May,  or 


some  short  month,  1826,  but  the  binders—  > 
race  accursed — have,  in  shearing  the  book  in  tht  < 
manner  which  delights  their  souls,  cut  off  thi 
bottom  half  of  the  letters  and  figures. 

Joseph  Knight. 

Hair  dressed  on  Lead. — The  note  on  “wig-  i 
curlers  ” (ante,  p.  328)  reminds  me  that  my  grand- 
father, William  Fowler,  of  Winterton,  the  engraver 
of  Eoman  pavements,  painted  glass,  &c.,*  dressed 
his  own  hair,  which  he  suffered  to  grow  very  long  * 
behind,  on  strips  of  thin  lead,  similar  to  window 
lead,  covered  with  black  kid  leather.  Each  strip 
was  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  a third  of 
an  inch  wide.  The  hair  being  separated  into 
locks,  each  was  rolled  up  to  a convenient  height 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  upon  one  of  the  strips 
laid  across  it ; the  ends  of  the  strip  were  then 
bent  under  the  hair  to  keep  it  from  unrolling. 
Sometimes  he  used  copper  wire  wrapped  with  tow 
or  wool  and  covered  with  black  kid.  In  middle 
life  he  wore  four  or  five  at  a time,  but  as  his 
hair  became  thinner  he  was  reduced  to  three. 
They  are  well  seen  in  the  characteristic  portrait 
“ engraved  by  W.  Bond,  from  a picture  painted 
by  G.  F.  Joseph”  (June  4,  1810).  William 
Fowler  was  born  March  13,  1761,  and  died  Sept. 
22,  1832.  There  was  one  other  inhabitant  of 
Winterton,  at  least,  who  adopted  this  curious 
fashion — a corn  merchant’s  clerk,  named  “ Corny 
(Cornelius)  Benton.”  I have  this  account  from 
my  father,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Letter  from  Lord  Orford  to  General 
Churchill. — The  following  letter  is  transcribed 
from  a MS.  copy  of  the  original,  of  apparently  the 
same  date,  in  my  possession: — 

“ L"*  0 — r — d to  Gen'  C— r— 1. 

“ H— t— n [Houghton],  Jan.  24,  1743. 

“ Dear  Charles 

“ I h'^  now  wrot  to  Capt  I — n to  give  L''  T — w— y 
a Ticket  as  yu  desird  & am  v’y  gld  to  oblg  him  wth  it. 

“ Tbs  Place  affords  no  News  : no  Subjects  of  Amusemt 
& Entrtaint  to  Fine  Men.  Men  of  Wit  & Plesze  abt 
Town  undstnd  nt  y''  Lnguage,  nor  tast  y'  Inanimat  Wld. 
My  Flattrs  here  ar  all  Mates.  The  Oaks,  the  Beeches, 
the  Walnuts  seem  to  ptend  which  shl  best  please  y'  L'' 
of  y®  Manour  The  cannt  deceive,  they  wl  nt  lye.  I in 
return  with  Sincerity  admire  them  & h®  as  many  Beauties 
abt  me  as  fill  up  all  my  Hours  of  Danglinc.  & no  Dis- 
grace attends  me  from  67  Years  of  Age.  Within  Doors 
we  come  a little  nearer  to  real  Life  & admire  upon  the 
almost  speaking  Canvas  all  the  Airs  & Graces  w'*'  ye 
Proudest  of  ye  Town  Ladies  can  boast  With  these  I 
am  satisfied  because  they  gratifie  me  w*''  all  I wish  & all 
I want  & expect  nothing  in  Return  w'*'  I cannot  give. 

If  these  Dear  Chs — are  any  Temptations,  I heartily 
invite  You  to  come  & partake  of  them.  Shifting  ye 
Scene  tis  sometimes  its  Recomendat”  & from  Country 


* See  Notes  on  Mr.  William  Fowler,  by  H.  W.  Ball, 
Hull,  printed  by  Wm.  Kirk,  1869  ; British  Critic,  xxxii. 
(1809),  p.  392.  I should  be  glad  of  other  references  of 
the  same  kind. 
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j Fare  You  may  possibly  return  wH'  a better  Appetite  to 
; ! more  delicate  Entertainm'*  of  a refined  Life. 

: “Since  I wrote  what  is  above  we  have  b"  surprizd 

'j  w'''y'’Good  News  from  abroad.  Too  much  cannot  be 
. I s'*  upn  it.  For  it  is  truly  Matter  of  Infinite  Joy,  because 
I of  Infinite  Consequence. 

' “lam  truly,  Dear  Ch — 

“YrsO— r — d.” 

I This  letter  was  written  by  the  great  minister  just 
: a year  after  he 

“ Stood  i’  the  level 
; Of  a full-charged  confederacy.” 

A.  Hartshorne. 

“ In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore . . . we 
li  never  blush’d  before.” — How  little  our  elder 
I poets  are  read  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  the 
I Athenmum  (April  9,  1881)  that  “there  has  been 
a good  deal  of  guessing  as  to  the  source  of  the 
words  quoted  by  Lord  Cairns  at  the  close  of  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  war  in  the 
Transvaal.”  I trouble  you  with  these  few  words 
to  recall  the  fact  that  on  May  16,  1833,  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  introduced  the  same  lines  (from  Cowley)  into 
the  peroration  of  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Cobbett’s  speech  and  motion  for  his  (Peel’s)  dis- 
missal “ from  his  Majesty’s  most  honourable 
Privy  Council.”  The  quotation  was  not  very 
happy  or  just  (in  my  opinion)  as  applied  to 
William  Cobbett  and  his  disciples.  It  was  sub- 
sequently described  by  the  member  for  Oldham 
as  a “ bombastical  poetical  quotation.”  The 
House  on  that  occasion,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
I Althorp  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  took  the 
I extraordinary  course  of  expunging  Mr.  Cobbett’s 
i resolution  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  by 
j a vote  of  259  to  6.  George  Julian  Harney. 

Cambridge,  near  Boston,  U.S. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  First  Speech. — It  .may 
! be  well  to  record  in  “ N.  & Q.”  the  testimony  of 
I the  most  authoritative  witnesses  as  to  the  famous 
j termination  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  speech  in  the 
I House  of  Commons.  In  the  Times  of  April  28, 

: 1881,  p.  10,  a septuagenarian  peer,  who  at  the 

I time  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  immediately 
! below  Mr.  Disraeli,  declares  that  the  words 
spoken  were,  “ The  time  will  come  when  you 
' will  hear  me,”  not  “shall.”  This  is  confirmed 
i by  a letter  in  the  Times  of  May  6,  p.  8,  from 
i Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  & Galpin,  who  state  that 
I when  the  proofs  of  their  National  Portrait  Oallery, 
j which  contained  a memoir  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
were  submitted  to  him,  a correction  of  this  very 
I passage  by  Mr.  Montagu  Corry  (Lord  Eowton), 
j under  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  own  superintendence, 

’ was  received  by  them.  I have  some  grounds  for 
conjecturing  that  the  peer  whose  letter  is  quoted 
I above  was  probably  the  present  Lord  Cottesloe, 
j then  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  and,  if  not,  his  lord- 
I ship’s  testimony  has  been  given  to  the  same  effect, 
i W.  E.  Buckley. 

i 


Thomas  a Becket.— In  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  iv. 
85,  I condensed  from  the  Daily  Netvs  of  April  14, 
1875,  particulars  of  the  legendary  connexion  of 
Tuesday  with  Becket.  In  order  to  carry  the 
reference  a little  further  back  than  a journal,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  note  that  the  tradition  had 
struck  Aubrey.  He  says  : — 

“Some  peculiar  uaies  fatal  to  particular  persons,  as 
Matthew  Paris  observes  of  Thomas  Becket,  Abp.  of 
Canterbury : ‘ Nescitur  quomodo  rerum  praesagio  vel 
eventu  contigerit,  quod  multa  beato  Thomas  die  Martis 
mirabiliacontigerunt.  Dieenim  Martis  scilicet  die  Thorn* 
Apostoli  niitus  extitit....[Bene  in  mundum  intravit  die 
Martis  contra  Diaboluin  ])raeUaturu3 ; Mars  enim  se- 
cundum Poetas,  Deus  belli  nuncupatur.]....Die  Martis 
sederunt  Principes  apud  Nortbamptonam  et  adversus 
cum  [eum]  1 iqua[e]bantur.  Actus  est  die  Martis  in  ex- 
il[i]um.  Die  Martis  apparuit  ei  Dominus  apu  i Pontinia- 
cum  dicens  : Thoraa,  Thoma,  Bcclesia  mea  glorificabitur 
in  sanguine  tuo.  Die  insuper  Martis  reversus  est  ab  exilio. 
Marty  rii  quoq’  pal  mam  die  Martis  est  adeptus  [,et]  venera- 
bile  corpus  ejus  die  Martis  gloriam  translationis  suscepit  ’ 
(Sub  an.  1169,  p.  116).” — Reinai.nes  of  Gentiiisme  and 
Judaisme,  by  John  Aubrey,  K.S.8.,  1686-7,  edited  by 
James  Britten,  P.L.S.,  1881,  p.  12  (Folk-lore  Society 
publications).  . 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

[A  reference  to  Aubrey’s  MS.  seems  to  justify  the 
corrections  in  brackets.] 


“Crisping  pins,”  Isaiah  hi.  22.— These  are 
usually  explained  to  be  “ curling  irons  for  the 
hair,”  but,  so  far  from  viewing  them  as  synony- 
mous terms,  I apprehend  them  to  be  distinct 
articles  for  the  toilet,  unlike  in  form  and  incapable 
of  being  applied  to  one  and  the  same  use.  And 
just  as  Richardson  {Diet.,  vol.  i.  Supp.)  has  defined 
a “ corking  pin  ” to  be  “ a large  pin,  used  to  fasten 
a lady’s  headdress  to  a mould  of  cork,”  so  a 
crisping  pin  I consider  to  be  a pin  for  fastening 
a crisp  to  a headdress,  and  the  crisp  to  be  an 
ornamental  band  of  either  plain  or  embroidered 
material  appended  to  the  headdress  and  dependent; 
and  in  a woodcut  of  a Latin  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures now  before  me,  printed  at  Lyons  by  John 
Marion  in  1520,  Judith  is  represented  as  wearing 
such  an  ornament.  Ci'is^i  as  a substantive  does 
not  occur  in  any  dictionary  to  which  I have  access, 
but  I once  possessed  a metrical  version  of  the 
book  of  Judith  by  Thomas  Hudson,  who  has  thus 
described  an  act  performed  by  her  when  she  “ set 
forth  herself”:  — 

“ Upon  her  bead  a silver  crispe  she  pin’d. 

Loose  flowing  on  her  shoulders  with  the  wind.” 

Kirby  Trimmer. 


Norwich. 


Parallel  Passage. — 

Aid,  yap  TO,  '^p'fjpara  Trai'Tes  ot  TroAe/zot'  ravra 
Se  dvayKal6p.e6a  KTUerOaL  fitd  ri)i'  too  erm/xaros 
0epa7retav.— Simplicius,  Comment,  in  Epicteti 
Enchiridion,  i.  1,  ad  jinem. 

Atd  yap  Ti]v  Twi^  y^py-iparov  KTya-LV  Travres  ot 
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TToAe/xoi  yfilv  ylyvovrai,  ra  Se  \pijfia.Ta  di'ay- 
Ka^ofieOa  KrduOa,i  8ta  to  rrw/xa,  SovAeooi'res  Ti] 
TovTov  Oepa—€UL. — Plato,  Phwdon,  xi. 

E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbutlinott,  N.B. 

EiCE=TnE  Shrouds  or  Tops  of  Trees,  Small 
Twigs. — I met  with  this  word  for  the  first  time  in 
MS.  when  lately  examiniiijr  the  Ilkley  manor  rolls 
at  Myddelton  Lodge  : “ None  shall  gett  Eyce  in 
Bardengill  on  paine  of  xii*!  a burthen  ” (36  Eliz.). 
The  word  is  unknown  to  the  woodmen  hereabouts. 

J.  Horsfall  Turner. 

Idel,  Leeds. 


eHucricsf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


W'm.  Bretton,  the  Bibliopole. — Can  you  give 
me  any  information  respecting  one  of  the  eminent 
English  bibliopoles  of  Pynson’s  time,  Wm.  Bretton? 
In  the  fine  edition  of  Lyndewode’s  Gonstitutiones 
(Paris,  1505-6),  printed  by  Wolffgang  Hopyl,  with 
a preface  by  Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius,  we  learn 
it  was  published  at  the  charge  and  cost  of  that 
“honest  merchant  of  London,  W.  Bretton.”  Folio 
a 1 is  elegantly  adorned  with  a woodcut  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  (represented  with  three  faces),  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  borders  ; on  either  side  are 
the  initials  W.  and  B.,  while  below,  in  red  and 
black  letters,  which  colours  are  used  throughout 
the  book,  we  learn  it  is  sold  at  the  book-shop  in 
Paul’s  Churchy. ard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  St.  Anne  the  mother  of  Mary.  Have  we  any 
other  works  printed  abroad  in  this  manner  by  AV. 
Bretton,  or  do  we  know  anything  further  of  his 
history  ? for  he  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  enter- 
prise, and  aspiring  to  supply  his  countrymen  with 
volumes  more  tastefully  adorned  than  those  at 
that  time  issued  by  the  British  press.  K.  K. 

Milton  Queries  : (4)  “ The  trepidation 
talk’d.” — 

“ They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fix’d. 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  loeighs 
The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  moved.” 

Par.  Lost,  bk.  hi.  1.  481. 

Of  what  can  these  italicized  words  be  the  per- 
version ? I do  not  ask.  What  does  the  passage 
mean?  for  as  it  stands  it  has  no  meaning. 
Keightley  says,  “ The  trepidation  so  much  talked 
of.”  Such  words,  though  intelligible,  would  be 
very  commonplace ; but  Milton  does  not  use 
them.  Prof.  Masson  says,  “ Whose  balance 
weighs  the  trepidation  talk’d  {i.  e.,  accounts  for  the 
precession  of  the  ecpiinoxes).”  This  I find  still 
more  puzzling  than  Keightley’s  paraphrase. 
Students  of  Milton,  both  as  regards  his  life  and 


his  works,  owe  so  much  to  Prof.  Masson,  that  one 
may  hopefully  look  to  him  for  help  under  any 
difficulty.  J.  Dixon. 

“ Marriage  Eites,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies 
OF  THE  Universe,”  by  Lady  Augustus  Hamil- 
ton, 1822. — H.  AI.  inquired  (“N.  & Q.,”  5‘*'  S. 
xii.  449)  who  Lady  Augustus  Hamilton  was,  and 
received  no  reply.  I would  ask  who  Thos.  Moore 
was  who  wrote  a book  with  similar  title,  published 
by  John  Bumpus,  1814,  for,  upon  comparison.  Lady 
Augustus  Hamilton’s  worlt  of  1822  is  nothing 
more  than  an  enlarged  edition  of  Thos.  Moore’s, 
1814.  C.  J.  P. 

[We  cannot  identify  Lady  Augustus  Hamilton  at  the 
period  indicated.] 

Eowland  Stephenson,  1661. — Prom  the  pub- 
lished list  of  Oxford  graduates  I learn  that  Eow- 
land Stephenson  was  B.A.  of  Queen’s  College 
Dec.  11,  1661.  I applied  to  the  Provost  of  Queen’s 
for  particulars  as  to  his  parentage,  home,  &c.,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives, 
Wad  ham  College,  who  replied  by  saying  that 
under  the  Commonwealth,  when  Eowland  Stephen- 
son must  have  matriculated,  the  officials  of  the 
university  did  not  record  the  parentage  or  birth- 
place of  students.  How  can  I ascertain  the  par- 
ticulars I require  ? C.  A.  S. 

[Rowland  does  not  occur  in  the  Register  of  the  Visitors 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1647-58  (Camden  Soe.).  But 
Fulke  Stevenson  occurs,  1649,  op.  cit.,  p.  229,  and 
Richard  Steevenson,  as  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  p.  548.] 

The  LIymn  “ Eock  of  Ages.” — In  Toplady’s 
Poetical  liemains,  published  in  1860,  this  cele- 
brated hymn  forms  one  of  the  “ Occasional  Hymns 
and  Poems  ” said  to  have  been  composed  by  him 
between  the  years  1760  and  1778.  In  the  Hymns  on 
the  Lord’s  Siqjper,  by  the  Wesleys,  published  by 
Bull  & Co.  in  1871,  and  declared  by  them  to  be  a 
fac-simile  reprint  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  same 
published  in  1794,  I find  (p.  112)  the  following, 
“ Eock  of  Israel,  cleft  for  me.”  According  to 
Lowndes,  the  third  edition  of  Hymms /or /Ae  Lord’s 
Supper,  by  J.  and  C.  Wesley,  was  published  in  1751. 
Does  the  line  last  quoted  appear  in  any  hymnal 
published  by  the  Wesleys  before  the  year  1760  ? 

H.  W.  Cookes. 

Heraldic. — I am  desirous  of  ascertaining  to 
what  mercantile  company  (as  I surmise)  the  follow- 
ing armorial  bearings  belonged  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  arms  are : Barry 
wavy  of  six,  arg.  and  az.,  a ship  in  full  sail  or  ; on 
a chief  arg.  a cross  gu.,  thereon  a lion  pass.  gard. 
or  ; crest,  an  armillary  sphere  sustained  by  two 
hands  ; supporters,  sea-horses.  The  arms  occur 
on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  at  least  three 
merchants  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  of  the 
period  1640-50.  The  crest  and  supporters  are 
added  in  one  instance  only.  E.  W.  C. 
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“Ladtkeys.”— Wliilst  rambling  over  the  fields 
ast  Eastertide  I gathered  a few  cowslips  and  placed 
them  in  my  buttonhole,  and  on  my  return  home 
the  gardener  accosted  me  with  the  remark  that 
they  were  the  first  ladykeys  he  had  seen  this  year. 

£ ascertained  from  him  that  the  flowers  were 
almost  always  called  ladykeys  by  those  residing  in 
that  neighbourhood,  instead  of  by  the  more  common 
appellation  of  cowslips,  but  why  or  wherefore  they 
were  so  called  he  was  unable  to  give  me  any  infor- 
mation whatsoever.  Possibly  some  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  give  the  source  whence 
this  name  originated,  and  delight  us  with  some 
rom.antic  fairy  tale.  Meryon  White,  M.A. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

Whitworth  Family. — Can  any  one  help  me 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  family,  two  members  of 
which  were  raised  to  the  peerage  ? The  first  I 
know  about  was  Richard  Whitworth,  who  settled 
at  Adbaston,  Salop,  about  1680.  I am  anxious  to 
find  who  his  father  was  and  where  he  came  from  ; 
I fancy  from  Cheshire,  as  his  eldest  son,  the  first 
Lord  Whitworth,  was  baptized  at  Wilmslow  in 
1675.  I also  want  to  know  where  and  when  the 
second  son  Gerard  was  baptized  (he  became  one  of 
George  I.’s  chaplains).  The  five  remaining  children 
of  Richard  Whitworth  were  all  born  at  Adbaston. 
One  of  them,  Francis  Whitworth,  M.P.  for  Mine- 
head,  died  in  1749.  I particularly  wish  to  find 
the  name  of  his  wife.  He  married  before  1714,  as 
his  only  son.  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  was  born  in 
that  year.  I believe  that  the  present  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  does  not  trace  any  relationship  with 
these  Whitworths,  though  very  probably  they 
were  of  the  same  stock.  Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

“ Play  Old  Gooseberry.” — Can  any  reader  of 

N.  & Q.”  tell  me  when  the  phrase  of  “ Play  old 
gooseberry  ” with  any  one  came  into  use,  what  is 
its  origin,  and  where  it  may  first  be  found  1 

J.  Knight. 

Thos.  Russell,  Barningham  Hall,  near 
Norwich,  circa  1720. — What  relation,  if  any,  was 
he  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  1 I have  heard  it 
stated  that  he  was  his  first  cousin.  His  arms  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  ducal  house.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  Dr.  Beevor,  of  Norwich,  and 
another  Mr.  Chambers,  recorder  of  that  city.  Of 
the  latter  lady  I have  a very  fine  portrait,  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Gainsborougli,  and  I should  be 
very  glad  of  any  information  respecting  her  or  her 
family.  P.  Berney  Brown. 

Lancaster  House,  The  Savoy,  Strand. 

[No  answer  was  given  to  the  first  part  of  the  above 
query  when  it  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  vii.  369. 
The  Duke  “ chxa  1720”  was  Wriotbesley,  third  duke, 
suoc.  1711,  d.  s.p.  1732.  He  was  eldest  son  of  the  second, 
and  great-grandson  of  the  first.  The  first  is  stated  to 
have  bad  seven  sons,  the  second  two.] 


Appleby  Family. — Where  can  any  pedigrees  of 
families  of  this  name  be  seen  1 I have  perused 
that  of  Appleby  of  Appleby  in  Nichols’s  History  of 
Leicestershire,  and  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
any  one  of  the  name  interested  in  my  inquiry. 

Robert  Appleby. 

199,  WarJour  Street,  W. 

[Have  you  consulted  the  Visitation  of  Leicestershire, 
1619  (Harl.  Soo.)l] 

James  Augustus  St.  John. — Will  any  one 
kindly  tell  me  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  late 
James  Augustus  St.  John,  and  also  refer  me  to 
any  printed  sketch  of  his  life  ? W.  A.  G. 

Hastings. 

[A  list  of  bis  works  will  be  found  in  Davenport  Adams’s 
Dictionary  of  English  Liieraiv,re.~\ 

Poems  about  Hops.  — Southey,  in  Esprlella’s 
Letters  from  England,  i.  36  (ed.  1814),  says  of  the 
hop  that  “ the  English  have  two  didactic  poems 
concerning  this  favourite  plant.”  I should  be  glad 
if  some  one  would  refer  me  to  the  poems  and  their 
authors.  Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

The  Japanese  Drama. — In  Belgravia,  October* 
1876,  there  is  a translation  of  a Japanese  lyrica-^- 
drama  entitled  “ The  Blood  Stone.”  Who  is  th® 
author  of  this  (perhaps  the  first)  English  version  o^' 
a Jap.anese  play  ? Are  there  any  other  English  (o 
American)  translations  from  the  Japanese  drama  % 

R.  Inglis. 

Edinburgh. 

“ Feed  a cold  and  starve  a fever.” — What 
is  the  original  source  of  the  saying  “ Feed  a cold 
and  starve  a fever  ” ? And  what  is  its  true 
meaning  I Is  it  that  a cold  is  to  be  fed,  and  a 
fever  is  to  be  starved]  in  which  sense  Mark  Twain 
took  it,  who,  having  a feverish  cold,  began  by 
feeding  his  cold,  meaning  to  starve  his  fever  after- 
wards. Or  is  the  better  interpretation,  if  you  feed 
a cold  you  will  produce  a fever  which  you  will 
have  to  starve  ? This  the  rather  agrees  with  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  TroAAaKts  yap  to  ye  At/xou 
dyaObv  Trvperov  KaKov  earev,  Kat  to  irvpeTOV 
ayaObv  Xip-ov  naKov  ecrTt(MemoraWia,  III.  viii.  7). 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

A Book-plate. — I have  the  following  book- 
plate Parted  per  pale,  gu.  and  sa.,  over  all 
three  chevrons  or;  in  chief  sinister,  on  a canton 
of  the  first,  a raven  of  the  second.  Crest,  on  a 
wreath  of  the  colours,  a sword  erect,  point  down- 
wards, ppr.  Motto,  “ Chi  Legge  Regge  ” ; on  the 
dexter  side,  on  a level  with  the  crest,  a Hermes 
volant,  with  petasus,  caduceus,  and  talaria  ; on  the 
sinister  side,  the  planetary  sign  of  Mercury  (5); 
midway,  dexter  (out)  side  of  shield,  the  zodiacal 
sign  of  Cancer  (s),  June ; on  sinister  side  ^wA. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  oval  of  two  and  a 
half  inches  by  two.  What  I wish  to  know  is 
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if  it  he  usual  to  employ  astronomical  signs  with 
heraldic  in  emblazoning  arms  or  book-plates,  the 
meaning  of  this  one,  and  of  similar  instances,  if 
tiny.  Richard  Hemming. 

[We  lately  stated  in  “Notices  to  Correspondents,’’  6'i' 

S.  iii.  300,  the  use  of  astronomical  symbols  by  heralds  of 
olu  for  the  arms  of  “ kings  and  sovereign  princes,’’  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  they  are  so  used  here.  Mercury= 
purpure.] 

Nicholas  Ratio  de  Duillier. — Is  it  known 
where  this  Swiss  mathematician  lived  when  in 
London  ] C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

A Warwickshire  Phrase.  — In  the  current 
number  of  the  newly  revived  Sacristy  I read,  “ The 
Warwickshire  folk  say  of  anything  very  atrocious, 

‘ The  sight  of  it  is  enough  to  make  a man  strike 
his  own  father.’”  Is  this  known  to  he  a local  ex- 
pression ? Mus  Urbanus. 

Samuel  Watson. — A gentleman  of  this  name 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Hoghton, 
Bart.,  and  was  father  by  her  of  a daughter,  Lucy, 
who  married  John  Thornton,  of  the  Hull  and 
Clapham  family.  Can  any  one  kindly  tell  me  to 
what  stock  of  Watsons  he  belonged,  and  where  he 
lived  ? Clk. 

“ Overslaugh.”  — What  is  the  derivation  of 
this  word  1 It  is  a military  term  used  with  the 
following  meaning.  When  a man  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  one  duty  escapes  another  which  would 
fall  to  his  lot  at  the  same  time,  he  is  said  to  get  an 
overslaugh  for  this  other  duty.  Budos. 

Phosphorus. — Can  any  one  kindly  direct  me  to 
some  work  which  shows  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  above  in  different  kinds  of  food,  and  what 
species  of  food  contains  the  largest  amount  ? 

Hermentrude. 

Hughenden  = Hitchendon.  — The  Ordnance 
maps  give  the  name  of  Hughenden  as  “Hitchen- 
don.” Can  any  reader  inform  me  when  or  why 
the  name  was  changed  ? 

Edward  P.  Wolferstan. 
Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square. 

“ Manchet  Loaf.” — I was  not  aware  until 
quite  lately  that  the  term  “ manchet  loaf  ” is  still 
in  common  use.  Is  it  employed  anywhere  except 
in  West  Cornwall?  The  manchet  loaf  is  in  shape 
very  much  like  an  ordinary  French  roll,  i.e.,  it  is 
an  oblong  lump  of  dough  which  rises  in  the  middle, 
and  as  it  is  more  convenient  for  household  use 
than  the  “ cottage  ” or  more  crusty  loaves,  we 
usually  have  it.  Was  the  word  “manchet” 
formerly  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  here,  being 
applied  only  to  the  shape  and  not  to  the  quality  of 
the  bread  ? Y.  A.  K. 

Penzance. 


“ Otamy.”  — Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  under 
“ Atomy,”  says  “ Otamy  was  also  used  by  old 
writers,  without  any  design  to  burlesque  their 
language.”  Nares  quotes  no  instance.  If  any  of 
your  readers  have  met  with  one,  they  will  much 
oblige  by  sending  the  passage  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  and 
also  direct  to  W.  E.  Buckley. 

Middleton  Cheney,  Banbury. 

The  Dog  in  Pictures  of  the  Passion.— In 
very  many  pictures  of  the  passion  and  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord  by  Albert  Diirer  and  the  old  masters, 
a dog  is  introduced  at  the  foot  in  the  foreground. 
Is  this  a fancy  and  an  accident,  or  does  it  rest  on 
any  tradition,  more  or  less  trustworthy  ? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Negro  Slaves. — In  E.  Long’s  picture  of 
“ Diana  or  Christ,”  No.  97  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  is  that  of  a 
full-blood  African  negro  with  a leopard’s  skin 
thrown  loosely  over  him.  Were  negro  slaves 
employed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries?  P. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ My  lips  the  sextons  are 
Of  tby  slain  kisses,”  &c.  Student. 

“ For  the  bee  whose  drowsy  humming 
Was  prophetic  of  man’s  coming. 

Lies  in  cloudlike  beds  of  amber 
Buried  in  the  Moecene,”  &c.  A.  B.  T, 
Faint  amorist ; what,  dost  thou  think 
To  taste  Love’s  Honey,  and  not  drink 
One  dram  of  Gall?” 

H.  Astley  Hardinge. 

“ Fairer  seems  the  ancient  College,  and  the  sunshine 
seems  more  fair 

That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  be  once  has 
breathed  its  air.”  W.  M.  T. 

“ Pin-belossmed,  myriad-budded,  scathing,  scorching 
Spring.” 

“ A lane,  beautiful  in  all  the  littered  loveliness  oS 
Autumn.” 

Half  Educated. 


IRrpltciS. 

PLANTAGENET,  EARL  OP  WARREN. 

(et"  S.  iii.  148.) 

As  I am  under  the  fond  delusion  that  I 
descend  from  the  Warrens,  Earls  of  Surrey  (my 
great-great-grandfather,  however,  was  worse  de- 
luded, for  he,  says  family  tradition,  would  have  it 
that  he  was  heir  to  the  title), — as,  I say,  I am 
under  this  delusion,  and  have  therefore  collected 
the  pedigree  of  the  earls,  perhaps  I may  try  to 
reply  to  C.  T.  T.-B.’s  queries.  It  is,  however, 
new  to  me  that  Hamelin  Plantagenet  was  a legi- 
timate son.  If,  indeed,  I ever  ascertain  my  own 
descent,  I shall  hope  C.  T.  T.-B.  or  somebody  else 
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' can  prove  it ; but  I have  not  hitherto  seen  it  | lowing  sketch  pedigree  (containing,  of  course, 
I i stated  that  he  was  other  than  illegitimate.  This  I nothing  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose) 
lirst  query,  therefore,  I cannot  answer.  The  fol-  j will  answer  the  others  : — 

William  de  Warren,  Earl=l8abel,  dau.  of  Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois,  wid. 
of  Surrey,  d.  1138.  I of  Robt.  de  Beaumont,  Earl  of  Leicester. 


Ro2cr  de  Newburgh, =Edi'th  or  William,  Earl  of=Adela,  dau.  of  William  Talvase,  Count  of  Pon- 
Earl  of  Warwick.  I Oundred.  Surrey,  d.  1148.  I thieu,  remar.  Patrick  Devereux,  E.  of  Salisburv. 


Margaret,  dau.  of=Waleran,  Earl=Alice,  dau.  of  John  de  William  de  Blois,  2nd  = Isabel, 
Humphrey  de  Bo-  of  Warwick.  Harcourt,  wid.  of  John  son  of  King  Stephen,  heiress, 
hun,  Earl  of  Here-  de  Limesi,  2nd  wife.  1st  husband,  d.  s.p.  d.  1199. 

ford,  Ist  wife.  1159. 


= Hamlyn  Plantagenet, 
son  of  Geoffrey,  Count 
of  Anjou,  d.  1202, 2nd 
husband. 


Maude,  dau.  of  William  de=WilIiam,  Earl=l\Iaude,  dau.  of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
Albini,  Earl  of  Arundel,  of  Surrey,  d.  | broke,  wid.  of  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
1st  wife,  s.p.  1239.  2ud  wife ; 3rd  husband,  Walter  de  Dunstanville. 


John,  Earl  of  Surrey,  d.  1304=Alice,  dau.  of  Hugh,  Count  of  La  Marche. 

Eleanor=Henry,  Lord  Percy  (feudal). 


Henry,  Lord  Percy=Eleanor,  dau.  of  John  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel. 


While  on  this  subject,  perhaps  I may  venture  to 
■ add  that  I shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  any  corre- 
! spondent  who  can  help  me  with  hints  for  tracing 
I ray  pedigree  further  than  I can  as  yet  carry  it. 

The  point  at  present  to  he  ascertained  is  the 
I parentage  of  the  Rev.  John  Warren,  of  Trin.  Coll., 

' Cam.,  B.A.  1674,  M.A.  1678,  Rector  of  Boxford, 
Suffolk,  from  1683  (on  the  presentation  of  the 
I Crown)  to  1721  ; died  1726.  No  hint  of  his 
‘ parentage  can  be  found  in  the  entrance-books  of 
Trinity  College,  as  I am  told  by  the  Master  that 
such  a custom  did  not  arise  till  later.  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a native  of 
: Suffolk,  and  probably  of  the  Warrens  of  Newton, 
I Newborne,  or  perhaps  Long  Melford.  The  registers 
’ of  these  parishes  I hope  in  process  of  time  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining ; meanwhile,  if  any 
correspondent  has  anything  at  his  fingers’  ends 
' which  may  bear  upon  the  subject,  I say  again  that 
I shall  be  deeply  grateful  if  he  will  let  me  know 
: it.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborougb,  Banbury. 


i 


Brooke,  York  Herald,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Kings,  Princes,  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  and 
Viscounts  of  England  (a.d.  1619),  says  that  Earl 
Hamelin  was  the  second  son  of  the  Empress  Maud 
by  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  The  mother  of  Isabel 
de  Warren,  Hamelin’s  wife,  was  Ela,  daughter  of 
William  Taluace,  Earl  of  Sage  or  Sagiens,  by  his 
wife  Ela,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Montgomery, 
third  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel.  The  wife 
of  .Earl  William  of  Warren  was  Maud,  the  daughter 
of  William  M.arshall  the  elder,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Earl  John  married  first  Alice,  the  daughter  of 


Hugh  le  Brun,  Earl  of  Aquitaine,  and  secondly 
Joan,  the  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Mowbraj^ 

Waleran  de  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  mar- 
ried first  Margaret,  daughter  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  secondly  Alice, 
daughter  of  John  de  Harcourt. 

Holinshed,  I think,  gives  the  date  of  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet’s  death  as  Sept.  7,  1150. 

J.  H.  Cooke. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou  could  scarcely  have  had  a 
wife  and  child  before  he  married,  a.d.  1128,  the 
Empress  Maud,  as  he  was  then  only  fifteen  years 
old  (P.  Daniel,  p.  223).  The  earl  died  1151,  and 
was  buried  at  Mans(R.  deDiceto,  p.  510  ; Gervas, 
p.  1370),  leaving  the  earldom  of  Anjou  to  Henry, 
his  eldest  son,  till  his  mother’s  death  should  put 
him  in  possession  of  Normandy,  after  which  be 
was  to  resign  Anjou  to  the  possession  of  Geoffrey, 
his  younger  brother.  The  empress  survived  her 
husband  some  years.  I presume  C.  T.  T.-B. 
knows  that  (according  to  Sandford,  Geneal.,  p.  44) 
King  Stephen’s  third  son  was  William,  Earl  of 
Mortaigne  [Mortain]  and  Boulogne,  Lord  of  the 
Honour  of  Eagle  and  of  Pevensey,  and  (in  right  o.f 
Isabel,  his  wife)  fourth  Earl  of  Warren  and 
Surrey,  she  being  heir  of  William,  the  third  Earl 
of  Warren  and  Surrey.  This  son  of  King  Stephen 
died,  accompanying  King  Henry  II.,  at  the  siege 
of  Toulouse,  1160,  without  issue.  G.  C.  Or. 

To  the  latter  part  of  your  correspondent’s  query 
I would  reply,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  for  his  first  wife,  and 
Alice,  widow  of  John  de  Limesi,  dau.  of  John  de 
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Ilarcourfc,  for  bis  second.  If  the  Editor  would 
kindly  find  room  for  the  annexed  pedigree,  which 
I compiled  some  time  ago,  chiefiy  from  Inq.  p.m. 


26  Edward  III.,  second  Nos.  66,  I think  it  would 
prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 


1.  Roger  de  Newburg,=Gundi'ed,  dau.  of  William,  second= 
died  June  2,  1153.  | Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 


=2.  William  of  Lancaster, 
Baron  of  Kendall. 


1.  Maud,  elde3t=William  Ue  Nevv-=2.  Margaret  1.  Margaret,  dau.= 

dau.  and  coh.  of  burg,  third  Earl  B’Eyville.  of  Humphrey  de  I 

William,  Lord  of  Warwick,  died  Bohun,  Earl  of  | 

Percy.  1184,  in  the  Holy  Hereford.  | 

Land,  s.p. 


iWalrand  de  New-=2.  Alice,  wid.  of  Henry 
burg,  bro.  and  h.,  | John  de  Limesi,  deNew- 


fourth  Earl  of 
Warwick,  d.  1205. 


1.  Margery, =Henry  de  New-= 


sist.  and  co- 
il. of  Henry 
H’Oyley. 


burg,  fifth  Earl 
of  Warwick,  d. 
1229. 


=2.  Philippa, 
dau.  of  Thos. 
Basset,  ob. 

s.p. 


I 

Gundreda, 
a nun  at 
Pinley. 


Walrand  de  Newburg, 
heir  to  his  niece  Mar- 
gery, ninth  Earl  of 
Warwick,  ob.  s.p. 


dau.  of  John  de 
Harcourt. 


I 


burg.* 


Alice  de  New-=Wm.  Manduit, 
burg,  h.  to  her  I Baron  of  Han- 
half  - brother  | slope,  Bucks. 
Walrand. 


Thos.  de  New-=EIa,  dau.  of  Wm. 
burg,  sixth  E.  Longespee,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  of  Salisbury,  d. 
ob.  s.p.  26  Feb.  5,  1297, 

Hen.  HI.  26  Edw.  I. 


1.  John  Mar-=Mar-=2.  John  de 


shall,  ob.  s.p. 
1243,  seventh 
Earl  of  War- 
wick. 


gery, 

ob. 

s.p. 


Plessitis, 
eighth  E.of 
Warwick, 
d.  1263,  47 
Hen.  HI. 


Wm.  Man-=ALlice.  dau. 
duit,  tenth  of  Gilbert 
Earl  of  de  Se- 
Warwick,  grave, 
ob.  s.p. 


Isabella,; 
h. to  her 
bro.,  d. 
a nun  at 
Coke- 
hill. 


=Wm.  de 
Beau- 
champ, 
died  54 
Henry 


William  de  Beauchamp,  el8venth=Maud,  dau.  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Warwick,  d.  26  Edw.  I.  | Fitz  Geoffrey 


* He  had  for  his  patrimony  Gowerland,  which  his  father  was  reputed  to  have  conquered. 

D.  G.  a E. 


Earl  William  of  Warren  and  Surrey  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois. 
By  the  pedigree  from  which  the  above  is  taken, 
Gundred,  daughter  of  the  above-named  William, 
married  Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  by  him  had 
issue  Waleran,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  married 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  J.  de  Harcourt. 
The  coincidence  of  names  leads  me  to  give  this  in 
•case  it  is  of  any  use.  C.  G.  C. 


“ To  RULE  THE  ROAST  ” (6'*’'  S.  iii.  127,  169, 
277,  396).  —In  aiming  to  be  short,  it  appears  I 
have  failed  to  be  plain.  In  the  first  quotation  it 
seems  to  me  that  “Sylla  rulyng  the  roste,  and 
bearing  all  the  stroke,”  is  not  a mixture  of  meta- 
phor, but  that  the  second  part  is  a repetition  of 
the  first,  and  that  roste  and  stroke  both  refer  to  the 
wand  of  authority.  The  second  quotation  is  ex- 
plained as  well  as  I know  how.  The  one  from 
Skelton  I take  literally,  and  understand  it  as 
describing  Wolsey  sitting  in  the  “chambre  of 
Starres,”  “ ruling  the  roste  ”=swaying  the  sceptre, 
or  “ bearing  all  the  stroke.”  The  quotation  from 
the Polycrojiicon  was  intended  to  prove  that  “roste” 
did  mean  roost,  or  perch,  and  not  roast.  Now  that 
Mr.  Wedgwood  has  entered  into  the  discussion  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  say  more  about  the 
derivation  of  the  term.  Xit’s  quotation  from  Earle’s 
Microcosmograiohie  is  misleading,  because  it  is  not 


given  correctly.  It  should  be,  “ In  the  kitchin  he 
will  dominere,  and  rule  the  roste  [not  roast],  in 
spight  of  his  master.”  I quote  from  the  1629 
edition,  the  first  in  which  the  character  of  Cooke 
appeared,  and  if  any  later  one  gives  “ roast  ” it 
must  be  wrong.  To  my  mind  this  conveys  the 
very  opposite  of  what  Xit  intends.  If  roast  meat 
were  intended  one  would  think  the  cook’s  master 
would  wdsh  him  to  rule  it.  But  it  clearly  means 
more.  It  means  that  the  cook  will  do  altogether  as 
he  pleases  in  the  kitchen  (a  way  they  continue  to 
have),  and  not  merely  about  the  roasting  of  the 
meat.  “ Roste  ” here  is  evidently  a pun.  That 
is  “ as  plain  as  a pikestaff.”  Earle  is  full  of  this 
play  on  words.  So  pointed  and  epigrammatic  a 
writer  would  not  be  likely  to  say  anything  so  trite 
as  that  a cook  would  rule  the  roast.  At  any  rate, 
this  is  a late  example,  a hundred  years  too  old  to 
be  of  any  use  in  getting  at  the  origin,  of  this  ex- 
pression. In  later  times  (as  I said  before)  con- 
fusion may  have  arisen,  and  “roast”  may  have 
been  sometimes  meant. 

The  following  example  is  probably  earlier  than 
any  of  those  sent  before  : — 

“ Bot  what  so  uer  brage  ore  boste, 

My  mayster  ^et  shall  rente  the  roste.” 

Hazlitt’s  Early  Popular  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

In  the  following  passages  from  Sylvester,  he  cer- 
tainly intends  to  be  solemn  and  impressive,  and  I 
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annot  think  the  vulgar  version  “roast”  is  intended, 
quote  from  a late  edition  because  I have  no  earlier : 
“Yet  grant  I not ; but  that  the  Lord  doth  smite 
(Which  you  deny)  both  wicked  and  upright, 

Else,  when  Hee  strilces  a People  (old  and  young) 
Would  He  seem  smile  at  Good  mens  stripes  among] 
Would  Hee  bestow  upon  th’  Ungodly-most 
Earth’s  Soveraintie,  and  let  them  rule  the  Rost  ? ” 
Josh.  Sylvester’s  Job  Trmmphant,  1633,  p.  460. 

“ When  I had  spoken,  every  Eare  was  prest 
To  give  mee  Eare,  and  in  my  Counsels  rest. 

Without  lleply : and  as  the  later  Rain 
The  thirsty  earth,  my  Words  they  entertain. 

>l< 

I sate  as  Chief,  I onely  rul’d  the  roast, 

Dwelt  as  a King  amid  an  armed  Hoast.’’ 

Id.,  p.  470. 


i In  the  following  lines  also“rost”  must  mean 
f tears  the  sway,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
i oast  beef,  or  feasting,  or  giving  the  best  cuts  to  one’s 
I riends,  or  anything  so  gross  and  commonplace  : — 
^ “ Where  care,  and  sorrow,  death,  and  deadly  strife, 

t Doe  rti/e  the  rost,  in  this  accursed  life.”* 

N.  Breton’s  Countesse  of  1‘embrohe’s  Love,  1£92,  p.  24, 
I Grosart’s  reprint. 


j Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a religious  poet,  treat- 
ng  a solemn  subject,  would  represent  a king,  a 
' jovereign,  a judge,  a leader  of  hosts  as  “ruling 
I roast  beef”?  And  where  and  when  do  “care, 
: sorrow,  death,  and  strife”  rule  “the  roast ”=dis- 
pense  the  bounties  of  the  table.  Metaphors  are 
I intended  to  exalt  and  magnify  a subject.  Does  it 
f tend  to  this  to  tell  a great  prince  that  he  is  as 
I great  as  one  who  c.arves  at  a table  ? 

“Eule  the  roost”  is  not  only  the  more  natural, 
but  the  more  elegant  and  forcible.  Dry  logic  is 
not  all-powerful  in  these  matters.  Feeling  has 
■ also  something  to  do  with  them,  and  I confess  I 
I should  be  sorry  to  be  convinced  that  “roast”  was 
meant. 

I It  w'ould  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  all  the 
! instances  I have  found  of  this  expression  since  my 
last  communication,  but  other  examples  may  be 
; seen  as  follows : — Dyce’s  Shelton,  vol.  i.  p.  251  ; 
. vol.  ii.  p.  414 ; Grosart’s  Davies’s  The  Muse’s  Sacri- 
fice, 1612,  p.  82  ; N.  Breton’s  Toyes  of  an  Idle 
VBead,  1582,  p.  37  ; Davies’s  Microcosmos,  1603, 
Ip.  68  ; Withal’s  Dictionary,  1634,  p.  652  ; Prayse 
\of  Follie,  1577,  c.  vii.  verso;  Josh,  fclylvester,  1633, 
Ip.  596.  About  this  last  date  they  are  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries. 

“Rule  the  ring”  I imagine  to  be  another  form 
of  the  saying.  It  may  be  found  in  Skelton  : — 

“ A trym  tramf  for  an  horse  myle  it  were  a nyse  thing ; 
Deyntes  for  dammoysels,  chaffer  far  fet ; 

Bo  ho  doth  bark  wel,  but  Hough  ho  he  rulylh  the  ring.” 

Skelton’s  Speke  Parrot,  p.  7,  Dyce. 

E,  E. 


Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


* These  lines  are  repeated  in  bis  Arbor  of  Amorous 
Devises,  1597,  p.  10,  col.  2,  reprint. 

f Will  our  friends  accept  this  as  an  early  instance  of 
tramway  ? 


Supposed  Marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berri 
S.  iii.  47). — In  reply  to  M.  Nauroy’s  ques- 
tion and  to  the  editorial  remarks  thereon,  I beg 
to  send  the  following  particulars.  Notwithstand” 
iog  Michaud,  whose  royalist  opinions  could  not 
entertain  the  idea  that  anything  wrong  was  ever 
done  by  any  of  the  Bourbon  family,  it  is  a known 
fact  that  Charles  Ferdinand  (son  of  Charles,  then 
Comte  d’ Artois,  subsequently  King  of  France  as 
Charles  X.),  styled  Due  de  Berri  after  the  return  of 
the  Bourbon  family  to  France  in  1815,  and  who 
married  in  June,  1816,  Marie  Caroline  of  Naples, 
by  whom  he  had  the  future  Duchesse  de  Parme  and 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  now  better  known  as 
Comte  de  Chambord, — it  is  known,  I repeat,  that 
the  said  Charles  Ferdinand  was  married  here 
about  the  year  1806  to  a Miss  Amy  Brown,  and 
in  proof  of  this,  though  the  marriage  certificate 
has  not  yet  been  forthcoming,  I must  quote  the 
following : — 

“Extrait  du  Registre  de  Baptemes  de  la  Cbapelle  de 
Sa  Majeste  Catholique  a Londres.  '■miu 

Aujourd’hui,  Samedi,  80  de  Decembre,  I’an  1809,  a 
ete  presentde  une  fille  nommee  Cbarlotte  Marie  Augus- 
tine, fille  de  Charles  Ferdinand  et  de  Amy  Brown, 
laquelle  a ete  ondoyee  le  13  de  Juillet,  Fan  1808,  par  Mr. 
I’abbe  Chene  d la  Cbapelle  francaise  de  King  Street,  et 
j’ai  supplee  aux  autres  ceremonies  du  bapteme,  le  par- 
rain  le  Comte  Auguste  de  la  Ferronnajs  et  la  marraine 
Marie  Charlotte,  Comtesse  de  Montsoreau  qui  ont  signe 
avec  nous. 

Comte  Auguste  de  la  Ferronnays. 

M.  C.  F.  da  Nantouillet,  Comtesse  de  Montsoreau. 

P.  A.  Massot,  curd  de  Saint  Sylvairi  do  Martainville, 
Dioedse  de  Bayeux,  et  pretre  Sacristain  de  la 
Cbapelle  de  Sa  Majeste  Catbolique. 

Certifie  le  present  extrait  tiro  mot  pour  mot  du  re- 
gistre de  Baptemes  de  la  Cbapelle  de  S.M.C.  a Londres  ce 
15  Janvier,  Fan  1810. — P.  A.  Massot,  Pretre  Sacristain  de 
la  Cbapelle  de  S.M.C.” 

By  his  marriage  with  Amy  Brown,  Charles  Ferdi- 
nand, Due  de  Berri,  had  at  least  two  daughters, 
as  the  following  document  shows  : — 

“ Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Roi  de  France  et  de 
Navarre,  a tous  presents  et  h venir,  salut.  Nous  avons 
ordonne  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit ; — Article  I.,  Cbarlotte 
Marie  Augustine  et  Louise  Marie  Charlotte,  nees 
Londres  en  Angleterre,  la  premiere  le  13  Juillet,  1808,  la 
seconde  le  19  Decembre,  1809,  de  Charles  Ferdinand  et 
de  Amy  Brown,  porteront  ii  Faveriir  les  titres,  la  pre- 
miere de  Comtesse  d’lssoudun  et  la  deuxieme  de  Com- 
tesse de  Vierzon Donne  ^ Paris  le  dixieme  jour  de 

Juin  de  Fan  de  grace  1820,  &c. — Louis.” 

Political  necessities  evidently  compelled  Charles 
Ferdinand  to  repudiate  the  “ mariage  d’inclina- 
tion  ” made  during  adverse  times  with  Amy 
Brown,  and  to  seek  a more  noble  spouse.  There  are 
traces  in  the  Vatican  archives  of  a correspondence 
with  the  Court  of  Rome  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
English  marriage,  which  subsequently  enabled  the 
Prince  to  be  married  to  the  Princess  of  Naples. 
Mrs.  Brown,  however,  went  to  Paris  with  her 
daughters  ; through  the  intervention  of  a friend 
they  were  enabled  to  see  their  father  on  his  death- 
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bed,  and  were  recommended  to  the  duchess,  who  ( 
obtained  in  their  favour  the  above-quoted  decree. 
Charlotte  Marie  Augustine,  Comtesse  d’Issoudun,  i 
was  married  on  Oct.  8,  1823,  to  Ferdinand  Victor  , 
Am4d^e,  Prince  de  Faucigny  Lucinge.  Louise  < 
IMarie  Charlotte,  Comtesse  de  Vierzon,  was 
married  to  Athanase,  Baron  de  Charette,  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Vendean  chief. 

On  May  17,  1876,  before  the  mayor  of  Couff4, 
near  Lignd,  arrondissement  of  Ancenis,  in  the 
department  of  Loire  Inferieure,  came  P.  Mac4,  a 
servant  in  the  Chateau  de  la  Coutrie  (the  pro- 
perty of  Baron  de  Charette),  and  L.  Ouvrard,  a 
local  schoolmaster,  to  register  the  death  on  that 
same  day  of  Amy  Brown,  aged  ninety-three,  born 
at  Maidstone,  Kent,  England,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Brown  and  Anne  Deacon,  widow  of  Charles  Fer- 
dinand, &c. 

I trust  the  above  particulars  will  show  that 
hi.  Nauroy’s  theory  is  not  so  improbable  as 
Michaud  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  A.  W.  T. 

“Hard,”  a Pier  or  Landing-Place  (6^''  S. 
iii.  188). — “Hard”  simply  means  hard  as  opposed 
to  soft.  When  a ferryman  or  boatman  lands  his 
passengers  he  avoids  the  soft  mud  and  seeks  a 
hard  place  to  steer  to.  In  the  case  of  a ferry  or 
frequented  shore,  if  no  hard  beach  can  be  found 
naturally,  a few  stones  are  thrown  down  for  the 
purpose.  This  operation  naturally  grows  into  a 
jetty,  and  developes  into  a pier  or  wharf,  but  the 
term  is  perfectly  understood  by  all  “ long-shore  ” 
men,  and  needs  no  recondite  explanation. 

Horde  and  hurdle  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Our  word  hoard,  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to 
a wooden  boarding  round  a building  in  construc- 
tion, is  a remnant  of  a mediaeval  military  term, 
horclis  or  hourd,  Lat.  hordeicium,  “ Pali  in  fos- 
satorum  marginibus  infixi,  ne  statim  ad  moenia 
accessus  pateret.”  Viollet-le-Duc  devotes  eighteen 
pages  of  his  Architecture  Frangaise  to  the  illus- 
tration of  hourd.  Between  a wooden  boarding 
and  a stone  pavement  it  is  hard  to  produce,  as 
Tony  Lumpkin  says,  “any  concatenation  accord- 
ingly.” Hurdle  is,  if  possible,  still  more  remote 
from  any  connexion.  The  A.-S.  hyrdel  is  a deri- 
vative from  hyrt,  a shepherd  ; hyrdan,  to  guard, 
keep,  and  was  originally  applied  to  sheepfolds  con- 
structed with  wickerwork,  such  as  are  still  in  use. 

The  primary  root  is  har,  Sansk.  hri,  capere,  to 
hold  fast.  Reference  is  made  toFick,  iii.  57  (actually 
iik  68),  where  hard  is  explained  by  Jlechten,  and 
hordi  by  yeflecht,  hurde.  These  expressions  do  not 
apply  to  weaving  with  flexible  threads,  but  to 
wickerwork  of  osiers  or  twigs,  and  confirm  the 
derivation  from  the  sheepfold.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sanclyknowe,  Wavertree. 

“ Hard  ” as  a landing-place  is  a well-known 
word  in  Chichester  and  Portsmouth  harbours.  In 
the  former,  which  at  low  water  is  a vast  expanse 


deep,  soft  mud,  it  would  be  impossible  to  land 
thout  a “ hard  ” formed  with  the  shingle  brought 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This  shingle 
hard  may  be  in  some  cases  kept  in  place  by  balk? 
of  timber,  as  at  Portsmouth,  to  raise  the  landing- 
place  that  boats  may  come  alongside  instead  of  on 
to  the  hard,  which  word  simply,  I think,  means  a 
firm  place,  Saxon  heard, 

George  A.  Walker. 

This  is  simply  a hard  way  artificially  constructed 
with  chalk  or  boulders,  and  roughly  kept  together 
between  groins  to  give  access  over  the  mud  to  the 
water  at  low  tide.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  called 
“ the  hard  ” in  contradistinction  to  “ the  soft  ” ot 
the  mud.  I have  so  often  heard  a road  called  a 
hard-road  in  Sussex,  that  I suspect  that  hard  was 
once  synonymous  with  road.  A genuine  hard  by 
a river  side  is  a very  primitive  affair  indeed,  but 
when  a more  elaborate  landing-place,  or  even  a 
pier,  is  constructed  in  its  place,  the  old  name  is 
often  retained  ; but  if  Dr,  Johnson  is  correct  in 
his  derivation  of  pier  from  pierre,  the  humble  hard 
is  a very  near  and  very  poor  relation  to  some  grand 
and  noble  structures.  W.  D.  Parish. 

“Knock”  in  Place-Names  (6^'’  S.  iii.  176).— 
Mr.  Lynn  says  he  would  like  to  know  the 
signification  of  the  syllable  knock  in  the  word 
Knockholt,  the  name  of  a place  near  Greenhithe. 
Knock  is  a word  of  Celtic  origin,  being  the  same 
as  the  Irish  cnoc,  a hill,  knoll,  eminence— a word 
extremely  common  as  a prefix  to  Irish  local  names 
(see  Joyce).  At  a very  early  date  the  word  cnoc 
was  borrowed  by  the  English  invaders,  as  one  may 
see  from  the  A.-S.  cnol,  knoll,  which  is  probably  a 
diminutive  of  the  Celtic  word  (see  Skeat’s  Did, 
s.v.  “ Knoll  ”).  Hills  in  England  seem  not  rarely  to 
have  retained  the  old  Celtic  names  ; for  instance, 
Knayps  in  Herefordshire  are  not  uncommon.  Cnap 
is  Celtic  for  a little  hill,  occurring  in  Welsh  and 
Irish.  Compare  also  the  common  word  down,  hill, 
which  is  of  Celtic  origin,  the  true  English  equiva- 
lent thereof  being  toion,  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Colonel  Bullen  Eeymes  (not  Rhemes),  M.P. 
FOR  Melcombe  Regis,  Dorset  (3’''^  S.  x.  29).— 
Colonel  Bullen  Eeymes  was  of  Waddon,  co.  Dorset. 
He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Melcombe  Regis,  co. 
Dorset,  March  27,  1661,  and  continued  member 
till  his  death,  1672/3.  John  Man  was  returned 
M.P.  for  Melcombe  Regis,  co.  Dorset,  Feb.  17, 
1672/3,  vice  Bullen  Eeymes,  deceased  (see  Return 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  1213  to  1702,  folio, 
part  i.  p.  522  ; Hutchins’s  Dorset,  third  edit.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  453-5).  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Sick  and  Wounded  Prisoners  of 
War  ; Pepys’s  Diary  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1854),  vol.  ii. 
p.  168,  note  2;  Evelyn’s  Diary  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1857),  vol.  i,  p.  385.  He  was  elected  F.R.S. 
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Oot.  17,  1667.  He  died  1672/3.  He  was  buried 
with  his  wife  at  Portishara,  co.  Dorset,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  will,  but  the  date  of  his  burial  is 
not  in  the  Portisham  registers,  which  at  this  period 
are  not  perfect.  The  date  of  the  burial  of  his  son 
Bullen  Reymes,  Oct.  12,  1695,  is  in  the  Portisham 
registers,  as  I am  informed  by  the  present  vicar  of 
Portisham.  His-  will  is  dated  Oct.  29,  1672,  and 
was  proved  in  London  Feb.  5,  1672/3,  by  Bullen 
Reymes,  the  son  and  sole  executor,  and  is  registered 
, 26  Pye.  Remark:  Colonel  Bullen  Reymes,  M.P. 
i and  F.R.S.,  is  confused  with  his  son  Bullen 
I Reymes,  which  latter  died  1695.  See  Hutchins’s 
Dorset,  second  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  313;  third  edit., 
vol.  iii.  p.  764.  L.  L.  H. 

“Cross  Purposes”:  a Ballad  S.  iii.  169). 

; — To  save  the  trouble  of  reference,  I may  venture 
] to  retranscribe  the  verse  which  has  already  been 
I cited  from  this  ballad  : — 

“ Tom  loves  Mary  passing  well, 

’ But  Mary,  she  loves  Harry; 

While  Harry  sighs  for  bonny  Bell, 

And  finds  his  love  miscarry.” 

' It  will  probably  be  difficult  to  unearth  the  author 
! of  this  piece,  which,  it  appears,  dates  from  1795; 

I but  it  is  a matter  of  the  less  consequence  as  he  did 
I but  clothe  in  English  garb  the  conceit  of  Moschus, 

! which  is  some  couple  of  thousand  years  old.  Here 
are  his  lines  : — 

’'Hpa  ndv  ra?  yetToi'os’  f/paro  S’ A;)(a) 
S/cipTr^Ta  'Earvpu),  'Ei6.TVpo<;  S’  eTre/jLjjvaTO  AvSa. 
'fls  A;)(a)  TOP  Hava,  toctov  "Edrypo?  <f>Xeycv’  A;^'”) 
Kat  AuSa  EarvplcrKOv'  epcos  S’  icrf-iv^er’  djxoifia. 
Ocrcrov  yap  Trjvmv  Tts  ijufree  top  4>LXeovTa, 
Tocrcrop  o/xcus  (jiiXeMv  kydalpero,  irdcryi  S’  drrotva. 
Tawa  Aeyo)  ndcriv  to.  StSdy/xaTa  Tofs  dpepdcTTOts, 
STE'PFETE  rov<s  (jaXeovTa?'  iV,  i)v  cjuXajTe, 
^iXrj(r6e..  Idylliuni,  vi. 

By  the  side  of  this  it  may  be  convenient  to  place 
the  bald  Latin  version,  which  I extract  from  Ralph 
Winterton’s  edition  of  the  Poztce  Minores  Greed 
(Cantab.,  mdclxxvii.,  8vo.):— 

“ Pan  amabat  Echo  vicinam,  Echo  antem  ardebat 
Saltatorem  Satyrum,  Satyrus  verb  insane  deperibat 
Lydam  ; 

<3uantum  Echo  Pana,  tantum  et  Satyriis  Echo  urebat, 
Bt  Satyrum  Lyda ; sic  amor  per  vices  flagrabat. 
Quantum  enim  ipsorum  aliquis  amantem  oderat, 
Tantum  et  ipse  amans  odiosus  erat,  et  patiebatur  vin- 
diotam. 

Haec  ego  documenta  narro  ab  amore  alienig, 

Diligite  amantes;  ut,  si  ametis,  redamemini.” 

P.  SOO. 

After  this,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
beautiful  and  terse  rendering  of  Shelley  : — 

“ Pan  loved  his  neighbour  Echo,  but  that  child 
Of  Barth  and  Air  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping; 

The  Satyr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild 
The  bright  nymph  Lyda ; and  so  the  three  went  weep- 
ing. 


As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  loved  the  Satyr ; 

The  Satyr,  Lyda ; and  thus  love  consumed  them. 

And  thus  to  each— which  was  a woeful  matter — 

To  bear  what  they  inflicted,  justice  doomed  them ; 

For,  inasmuch  as  each  might  hate  the  lover, 

Bach,  loving,  so  was  hated. — Ye  that  love  not, 

Be  warned — in  thought  turn  this  example  over, 

That,  when  ye  love,  the  like  return  ye  prove  not.” 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

The  Christian  Name  in  a Peer’s  Signature 
(6‘*'  S.  iii.  305). — Lord  Brougham  was  not  the  first 
or  the  only  peer  who  signed  his  Christian  name 
before  his  title.  The  last  Lord  Bayning  always 
signed  his  franks  and  his  letters  in  full,  “ Wm. 
Rowlett  Bayning.”  I may  add  that  it  was  only 
quite  late  in  life  that  Lord  Brougham  reverted 
to  his  plebeian  signature  as  “ H.  Brougham.”  I 
always  understood  that  he  adopted  the  practice  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  be  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  France. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

The  Fife  Earldom  (6^'^  S.  iii.  308). — Is  it  not 
the  rule,  aud  always  has  been,  that  when  a peer’s 
title  is  taken  from  a place  he  is  earl  (or  otherwise) 
of  it,  but  when  it  is  his  own  family  name  the 
preposition  is  omitted  ? In  other  words,  is  it  not 
rather  a matter  of  etymology  than  of  etiquette  ? 

Heementrude. 

“Latin  and  English  Poems,”  &c.,  1741  (6*'’  S. 
iii.  289). — Lowndes  mentions  this  volume  under 
Leveling,  and  it  is  entered  under  his  name  in  the 
sale  catalogues  of  Hibbert,  4870,  4871 ; Bliss,  2680. 
There  was  a previous  edition  in  1738,  quarto, 
without  name  of  publisher,  thus  seeming  to  have 
been  privately  printed.  In  the  list  of  Oxford 
graduates  there  is  “Loveling,  William,  Trin., 
B.A.,  Oct.  31,  1699,”  who  may  have  been  the 
author,  as  the  title-page  in  both  editions  states 
that  the  poems  are  by  “ a Gentleman  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.”  Neither  Watt  nor  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  contain  any  mention  of  him. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  Richard  Lovelyng. 
My  copy,  in  contemporary  binding,  is  lettered 
“ Lovelyng’s  Poems.”  A second  edition  was 
issued,  but  I have  never  seen  a copy. 

W.  T.  Brooke. 

157,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney,  B. 

“Epigram  on  the  Burser  [sic]  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxon.,”&c.  (6**'  S.  iii.  244). — The  Collec- 
tion of  Epigrams  printed  in  1727  contains  the 
epigram  word  for  word  (heading  &c.)  as  given  by 
Mr.  Buckley.  It  is  numbered  64.  In  The  Epi- 
grammatists, a work  compiled  by  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Dodd  and  published  by  Bell  & Daldy  (London, 
1870),  I find  the  following  notice  of  Dr.  Abel  Evans 
(p.  305)  and  a different  reading  of  this  epigram  :— 
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“ Dr.  Abel  Evans,  a man  of  great  genius,  the  fiiend  of 
Pope  and  of  other  writers  of  the  period,  was  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  liia  degree  of  M.A.  in  1699. 
He  is  generally  styled  ‘ Dr.  Evans  the  Epigrammatist,’ 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  wrote  much  in  that 
style,  but  very  few  of  his  epigrams  are  now  extant. 
When  Bursar  of  St.  John’s  he  caused  some  veiy  fine  trees 
belonging  to  the  college  to  be  cut  down,  which  produced 
the  following  epigram,  ascribed  in  the  Additioyis  1o  Pope 
to  Dr,  Tadlow  ; in  the  Poetical  Calendar  in  Nichols’s 
Collection  to  Dr.  Conyers,  with  some  variations  : — 
‘Indulgent  Nature  to  each  kind  bestows 
A secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes. 

The  goose,  a sill3f  bird,  yet  knows  the  fox  ; 

Hares  fly  from  dogs,  and  sailors  steer  from  rocks  ; 
This  rogue  the  gallows  for  his  fate  foresees, 

And  bears  a like  antipathy  to  trees.’  ” 

Dr.  Evans  was  probably  the  author  (according 
to  Mr.  Dodd)  of  the  well-known  lines  on  Dr. 
Tadlow,  who  was  a very  corpulent  man  ; — 

“When  'I’adlow  walks  the  streets,  the  paviors  cry, 

‘ God  bless  you,  sir  ! ’ and  lay  their  rammers  by.” 

It  was  this  same  Dr.  Evans  who  wrote  the 
satirical  epitaph  for  Sir  John  Vanbrngh  the 
architect : — 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth  ! for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee  ! ” 

On  this  distich  the  editor  of  Select  Epigrams 
(London,  1797)  has  the  following  note  : — 

“ Dr.  Abel  Evans  was  an  Oxford  wit,  as  we  might 
gather,  if  we  had  no  better  information,  from  the  follow- 
ing hexameter  and  pentameter 
‘ Alma  novem  genuit  celebres  Rhedycina  Poetas  ; 

Bub,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey, 
Tickell,  Evans.’  ” 

Eichard  W.  H.  Nash,  M.A. 
The  Rectory,  Waterville,  co.  Kerry. 

Imperfect  Books  (6“*  S.  iii.  6,  374). — Pray 
allow  me  a small  corner  in  your  pages  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  that  honourable  class 
of  men,  the  second-hand  booksellers.  I have  been 
a frequenter  of  bookstalls  all  my  life,  and  had 
large  dealings  with  the  craft,  but  I have  no 
recollection  of  any  erasure  of  words  or  figures 
from  the  title  which  could  in  any  way  deceive  the 
purchaser  ; in  fact,  the  paper  is  generally  so  thin 
that  to  erase  the  words  “ Vol.  I.,”  or  the  like, 
could  not  be  done  without  leaving  a hole  in  the 
paper  or  otherwise  disfiguring  the  title-page. 

0.  L.  Chambers. 

Promises  to  Appear  after  Death  (6‘’“  S.  ii. 
501  ; iii.  251). — From  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Increase  Mather’s  Remarkable  Providences  I am 
glad  to  find  that  the  failure  of  a spirit  to  keep  a 
promise  of  appearing  after  its  separation  from  the 
body  is  not  peculiar  to  the  degenerate  days  in 
which  we  live.  Mather  shall  speak  for  himself, 
and  I think  he  speaks  wisely.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  great  hazard  attending  such  cove- 
nants as  those  we  are  considering  : — 

“ It  may  be  after  men  have  made  such  agreements 
devils  may  appear  to  them  pretending  to  be  their  de- 


ceased friends,  and  thereby  their  souls  may  he  drawn  in 
woful  snares.  Who  knoweth  whether  God  will  permit 
the  persons  who  have  thus  confederated  to  appear  in 
this  world  again  after  their  death  1 and  if  not  then  the 
survive!' will  be  under  great  temptation  unto  atheism; 
as  it  fell  out  with  the  late  Earl  of  Rochester  who  (as  ia 
reported  in  his  Life,  p.  16,  by  Dr.  Burnet)  did  in  the 
year  1665  enter  into  a formal  ingagernent  with  another 
gentleman,  not  without  ceremonies  of  religion  that  if 
either  of  them  died  he  should  appeal'  and  give  the 
other  notice  of  the  future  state  if  there  were  any. 
After  this  the  other  gentleman  was  killed,  but  did  never 
appear  after  his  death  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  which 
was  a great  snare  to  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
'ITiough  when  God  awakened  the  Earl's  conscience  upon 
his  death-bed,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  one 
who  had  so  corrupted  the  natural  principles  of  truth  as 
he  had,  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  such  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  should  be  done  for  his  conviction.  Or 
if  such  agreement  should  necessitate  an  apparition  how 
would  the  world  be  confounded  with  spectres;  how 
many  would  probably  be  scared  out  of  their  wits;  or 
what  curious  questions  would  vain  men  be  proposing 
about  things  which  are  (and  it  is  meet  they  should  be) 
hid  from  mortals  ! I cannot  think  that  men  who  make 
such  covenants  (except  it  be  with  very  much  caution,  as 
I have  heard  that  Mr.  Knewstubs  and  another  eminent 
person  did)  are  duely  mindful  of  that  fc'cripture,  Deut. 
xxix.  29,  ‘The  secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord;  but 
those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  us.’” 

St.  Swithin. 

Henry  Hallywell,  Minister  of  Ifield,  and 
Henry  PIallywell,  Vicar  of  Cowfold  (6*'^  S. 
iii.  324,  358). — One  of  Bishop  Tanner’s  notes  in 
his  copy  of  Wood’s  Athence  gives  the  reason  of 
Hallywell’s  residence  at  Slaugham,  and  the  date 
when  it  would  commence  : — 

“Jan.  25,  1680,  rector  of  Slaugham  (Sussex),  being 
King’s  chaplain,  had  a dispensation  to  take  the  rectory 
of  Plimpton.” 

Personally  I feel  thankful  to  Col.  Fishwick  for 
his  very  interesting  pape*.  ft,  is  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  my  knowledge  of  a writer  tor  wnom  j.  have 
long  had  great  respect.  It  is,  however,  a marvel 
to  me  that  a professed  bibliographer,  in  compiling 
a catalogue  of  the  publications  of  an  author  who 
flourished  two  centuries  ago,  should  have  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  size  of  the  various  books.  A 
query  of  mine  in  “ N.  & Q,,”  1®‘  S.  ii.  441,  elicited 
a valuable  communication,  p.  195  of  vol.  iii.,  from 
Mr.  James  Crossley,  of  Manchester,  on  the 
authorship  of  Deus  Justificatus  (cf.  Wood’s  Fasti, 
by  Bliss,  ii.  188).  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

Buckland  Brewer,  Bideford. 

The  Pronunciation  of  “ Anthony  ” (6^*^  S.  i. 
19,  123,  264,  286,  306  ; ii.  118,  453).— In  this 
city  I never  heard  this  word  pronounced  otherwise 
than  An-to-ny  ; in  New  York  I have  heard  it 
called  An-tho-ny.  I believe  that  our  Philadel- 
phia mode  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
early  Quakers  to  dispense  with  superfluous  letters 
as  well  as  superfluous  buttons.  Hence  the  descen- 
dants of  Alderman  Penington,  the  regicide,  who 
became  Quakers,  expunged  the  second  n in  their 
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] name,  and  are  Peninf;tons  to  this  day.  Our 
Benezet,  the  distinguished  philanthropist  of  the 
last  century,  always  wrote  his  first  name  Antony. 
The  settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch  may 
explain  their  pronunciation  of  An-thony. 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 


bility  of  it ; a knowledge  of  chronology  will  suffice. 
The  English  language  is  so  difficult  that  only  those 
who  know  something  of  phonetics  should  attempt 
to  deal  with  it.  As  to  Maunday  Thursday,  it  is 
discussed  in  my  notes  to  Piers  the  Plowman. 

Walter,  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 


“ Throng”  (6‘’*  S.  ii.  386  ; iii.  33,  235,  375).— 

' If  St.  SwiTHiN.will  look  at  my  note  again,  he 
j will  find  that  this  word  has  several  different 
; meanings  in  this  county,  and  I ga.vo  examples  of 
! them  all ; therefore  I do  not  see  the  object  of  his 
last  note.  I was  quite  aware  that  “ throng=a 
crowd,  passes  current  as  standard  English.”  But 
I what  of  that  1 Some  of  us  are  aware  of  many 
; other  things  we  are  constantly  seeing  pointed  out 
I as  curiosities.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what 
; to  leave  out  of  one’s  answers  ; for  many  learned 
persons  appear  apt  to  forget  or  overlook  things 
, perfectly  well  known  to  ordinary  mortals.  Throng 
I is  used  here  precisely  as  it  is  said  to  be  at  Whitby, 
i E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Throng  or  thrang,  as  noun  and  adjective,  denot- 
ing business  and  busy,  has  been  familiar  to  me  as 
a North  Yorkshire  word  from  childhood.  The 
following  simile  impressed  me  at  an  early  age 
“ As  thrang  as  Throp’s  wife,  whan  she  heng’d 
hersel  i’t  dishclout.”  As  a boy  I have  often  heard 
farmers’  wives  say  about  neighbours,  in  reference 
especially  to  a May  cleaning,  “ They  ’re  in  a girt 
thrang,  they  weiint  hev  deun  till  neet.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 


The  Halsham  Fajiilt  S.  vii.  407;  viii. 
13,  239,  435  ; ix.  76,  275  ; xi.  315  ; 6‘>^  S.  iii. 
316). — That  Philippa  de  Str.abolgi  did  really 
marry  Ealpli  de  Percy  is,  I think,  plainly  proved 
I by  an  entry  on  the  Patent  Eoll  for  12  Henry  VI., 
I part  L,  where  mention  is  made  of  “ Ealph  de 
' Percy  and  Philippa  his  wife  ” as  being  named  in  a 
' charter  of  Eichard  II.,  dated  July  4,  1383.  It  is 
. further  stated  that  the  heirs  of  the  said  Philippa 
.are  Henry  Grey  de  Codnore  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  and  William  Lucy,  Knt.,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  ; these  two  ladies  being  cousins  and  heirs 
of  the  said  Philippa.  Does  not  this  identify 
Philippa,  wife  of  Ealph  de  Percy,  with  Philippa 
i de  Strabolgi  beyond  question  1 
I Hermentrude. 

“ Maund”  (6“'  S.  ii.  388  ; iii.  14,  278,  335).— 
' If  the  meaning  of  the  letter  by  E.  A.  B.  really  is 
' that  the  old  Northumbrian  word  mond,  a basket,  is 
derived  from  the  word  main,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  O.F.  magne  (from  the  Lat.  magnus),  I can 
' only  say  that  no  philologist  could  for  a moment 
I entertain  so  extraordinary  a proposition.  It  is  not 
i necessary  to  be  a philologist  to  see  the  impossi- 


’This word  is  used  on  the  East  Eiding  coast. 
It  means  a long,  narrow,  shallow  basket  of  peculiar 
shape,  used,  for  instance,  in  gathering  flithers. 

A.  J.  M. 

The  Executions  of  ’45  (6^’’  S.  ii.  86,  217;  iii. 
37,  236,  257). — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J. 
Lloyd,  of  Manchester,  I forward  this  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  Dr.  Deacon’s  tomb  in  St.  Anne’s 
Churchyard,  Manchester.  In  Byrom’s  Remains 
(Chetham  Society)  are  many  interesting  particulars 
.about  Dr.  Deacon,  who  seems  to  have  left  a young 
family.  Byrom  mentions  Eobert  as  the  name  of 
the  second  son,  who  died  before  trial. 

“ h yii  Iv  rtf)  aravpip 

“ Here  lie  interred  the  Remains  (which  through  Mor- 
tality are  at  present  corrupt,  but  which  shall  one  day 
most  surely  be  raised  again  to  Immortality  and  put  on 
Incorruption)  of  Thomas  Deacon,  the  greatest  of  sinners, 
and  the  most  unworthy  of  primitive  Bishops,  who  died 
the  16th  of  February,  1753,  in  the  .56th  year  of  his  age. 
And  of  Sarah  his  Wife,  who  died  July  4th,  1745,  in  the 
45th  year  of  her  age.  The  Lord  grant  unto  the  Faithful 
here  underlying  that  they  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord 
in  that  day  (2  Tim.  i.  18). 

tv  rovTtJ)  j/iKn.” 

A CwT. 

Hats  worn  at  Table  (5‘'^  S.  v.  27,  96  ; 6‘'» 
S.  iii.  26,  236).— See  a good  instance,  quoted  from 
a book  of  1631,  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5“*  S.  x.  494- 
(“  Old  Dinner  Customs’’).  W.  C.  B. 

Suffolk  Phraseology  (6'^’’  S.  iii.  187,  336).— I 
have  frequently  heard  in  this  county  (Worcester- 
shire) this  curious  mode  of  address.  I believe  the 
substitution  of  the  third  person  singular  for  second 
plural  was  intended  to  be  very  respectful.  Yester- 
day I was  paying  a visit  of  condolence  to  a farmer  s 
widow  ; among  the  virtues  she  enumerated  of  her 
deceased  husband  was  that  he  never  used  bad 
language.  Contrasting  him  with  others  who  greatly 
erred  in  that  respect,  she  said,  “You  should  havo 
heard  their  syeechation ; it  was  awful.”  I never 
heard  this  word  before.  To-day  an  old  man,  re- 
ferring to  zeal  which  had  been  shown  in  seeking 
the  perpetrators  of  .a  murder  many  years  ago, 
added,  “ But  they  could  not  get  beyond  it,”  mean- 
inff  they  found  nothing  out ; very  expressive,  I 
think.  W.  M.  M. 

Wolves  in  England  (6*’’  3.  iii.  105,253,335). 
—To  render  your  notes  on  this  subject  more  com- 
plete it  seems  desirable  that  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Harting’s  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
extracts  from  the  Acts  of  the  old  Scottish  ParLa- 
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roent  on  this  head.  It  is  enacted  “ That  Barons 
hunt  and  chase  the  Wolf,  and  the  Wolfs  Whelps 
four  times  a Year,  and  as  oft  as  they  see  them  ; 
and  that  the  Tenants  assist”  (Jac.  I.  Par.  7,  cap. 
104);  likewise  “That  the  Sheriff'  and  Bailly  hunt 
the  Wolf  thrice  in  the  Year  betwixt  St.  Marie's 
day  and  Lambmass  ; and  that  the  Country  rise 
■with  them  to  that  end”  (Jac.  VI.  Par.  14,  cap. 
87).  The  provisions  of  this  latter  enactment,  I 
have  been  informed,  still  stand,  seeing  that  they 
have  not  been  cancelled,  as  part  of  the  duties  of 
Sheriffs,  who  in  a previous  Act  of  James  VI.  are 
directed  to  be  ecjually  vigorous  with  respect  to 
Somers,  Strong  Beggars,  and  Egyptians.”* 

Alex.  Fergdsson,  Lieut.-Col. 

The  Bells  of  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Wor- 
cester (6“*  S.  iii.  349). — I wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Mr.  Julian 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Husk — to  the  two 
•former  for  allowing  me  to  inspect  their  original 
copies  of  the  “catch,”  and  to  Mr.  Husk  for  so 
kindly  making  me  a copy,  from  the  one  in  his  pos- 
session, “ notatim,  lineatim,  verbatim,  et  literatim,” 
as  he  says.  J.  B.  Wilson,  M.A. 

St.  Helen’s  Worcester. 

A Conundrum  Wanted  (6*^  S.  iii.  149,  297). 

“ There  was  a man  in  days  of  yore,”  &c. 

The  original  of  this  was  published  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  some  time  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  but  the  reference  has  been 
lost.  Can  any  one  supply  it  ? H.  T.  E. 

“ WiNDLESTRAE  ” (6^'^  S.  iii.  88,  249,  309,  335). 
— The  word  is  in  constant  use  in  Scotland  in  the 
sense  of  thin,  withered  dog-grass,  along  the  top  of 
which  the  autumn  wind  pipes  with  shrill  and 
weird  effect.  A certain  much  respected  elder  of  a 
parish  church  in  the  last  generation  used  to  have  a 
quaint,  unconscious  habit  of  chewing  one  of  these 
decayed  stalks  when  on  duty  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  was  familiarly  spoken  of  as  “ never  without 
his  windlestrae.”  Beattie’s  friend.  Boss  of  Loch- 
lee,  thus  describes,  in  his  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  a 
girl  recovering  from  a short,  smart  illness  ; — 

“ Now  piece  and  piece  the  sickness  wears  away, 

But  she ’s  as  dweble  as  a windle-strae.” 

Thomas  Bayne. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

Royal  Naval  Biographies  f5“*  S.  xii.  488  ; 

S.  i.  102,  505;  ii.  138;  iii.  293,  336).— D.  W. 
might  be  glad  to  learn  that  a long  and  interesting 
biography  of  the  buccaneer  Earl  of  Cumberland 
will  be  found  in  volume  three  of  Southey’s  Lives 
of  the  British  Admirals,  published  in  Lardner’s 

* See  Abridgment  of  Ads  of  Pari,  and  Convention,  by 
Sir  James  Stewart,  Her  Majesty’s  Advocate,  1707  ; and  the 

more  recently  published  Ads  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scot- 

land, 


“ Cabinet  Cycloptedia.”  Much  of  the  substance  of ' 
this  biography  I condensed  lately  in  one  of  the 
“ Tales  of  Great  Families”  which  I contributed  to 
the  Queen  newspaper,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able 
here  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness. 

E.  Walpord,  M.A. 


Gospel  Oaks,  &c.  (6^'*  S.  i.  256,  403  ; ii.  18, 
293  ; iii.  195,  338).  — The  Oak  of  Honor  in 
Camberwell  parish  is  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  close  to  the  Honor  Oak  station  on  the 
L.C.li.R,,  and  to  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury,  Forest  Hill.  I know  Honor  Oak  and 
the  One  Tree  Hill  well,  having  lived  near  them 
for  over  three  years.  It  is  a beautiful  little 
“mountain,”  whence,  if  your  eyes  are  “ long”  and 
London  not  too  foggy,  you  may  see  Windsor 
Castle  in  one  direction  and  Knockholt  beeches  in 
another.  Before  bricks  and  mortar  invaded  the 
neighbourhood  the  views  must  have  been  magni- 
ficent. Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 


“ To  THE  BITTER  END  ” (fi***  S.  ui.  26,  193,  334). 
— I am  unable  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Coryton 
considers  his  example  as  confirming  or  disagreeing 
with  my  proposition.  But  to  “ bend  on,”  i.  e., 
fasten  on,  “ to  a rope,  hawser,  or  cable,”  or  to 
“ bend  on  to  the  bitter  end”  of  such,  is  a most 
common  and  well-known  nautical  term,  which 
tells  neither  way.  Br.  Nicholson. 


Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted  (6*’^  S.  iii. 
350,  399).— 

“Qusedam  liomo  (est),”  &c. 

Another  translation  would  be  “ A certain  man  about 
to  sail  to  Spain,”  &c.  It  is  said  that  the  passage  is  in 
Pliny.  H.  T.  E. 

(6f‘  S.  iii.  409.) 

“ The  king  may  forget  the  crown,”  kc. 

H.  F.  seems  to  refer  to  the  lines  of  Burns  : — 

“ The  mither  may  forget  the  bairn 
That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee. 

But  I ’ll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  me.” 


Este. 


iMt^cellaueous. 


bfii 

1^' 


I*"; 

¥' 


Is  not  the  origins!  idea  of  a portion  of  H.  P.’s  quota- 
tion Biblical?  See  Isaiah  xlix.  15,  thus  paraphrased  by 
Churchill : — 

“ Can  the  fond  mother  from  herself  depart  ? 

Can  she  forget  the  darling  of  her  heart. 

The  little  darling  whom  she  bore  and  bred. 

Nurs’d  on  her  knees,  and  at  her  bosom  fed?  ” kc.  ^ 

Gotham,  bk.  iii. 
Pkedk.  Rule. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mytho- 
logy and  Folk-lore.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox, 
Bart.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

Sir  George  Cox  has  added  one  more  to  the  number  of 
important  books  for  which  we  are  already  indebted  to 
him.  A brilliant  scholar  and  a fearless  writer,  he  has,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time  cut  across  many  prejudices 
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!and  some  earnest  convictions,  but  whether  right  or 
I wrong  in  his  main  contentions,  he  is  always  so  strong  in 
argument  and  so  rich  in  apt  illustration,  that,  entirely 
apart  from  personal  agreement,  his  books  have,  every 
‘one  of  them,  a profound  interest  for  thoughtful  minds. 

History  of  Greece  to  the  End  of  the  Persian  War  is 
the  best  example  of  what  we  mean.  Superior  to  Grote’s 
1 great  work,  as  coming  after  it  at  a time  when  much  was 
I known  which  Grote  had  no  means  of  knowing,  and 
I absolutely  devoid  of  that  political  narrowness  which  at 
I times  gives  to  the  writings  of  the  elder  author  a flavour 
( which  is  most  unpleasantly  acid,  Sir  George  Cox  has,  wo 
I believe,  fallen  short  of  his  predecessor  by  having  carried 
; the  principles  of  the  critical  school  of  which  he  is  so 
: distinguished  an  ornament  to  somewhat  too  great 
lengths.  Little  fault  of  this  kind  can  be  found  with  the 
I book  before  us.  Few  persons  now  would  seriously  main- 
; tain  the  once  popular  oidnion  that  the  gods  and  heroes 
I of  classic  antiquity  were  real  people  whose  actions  had 
I been  exaggerated.  The  discovery  of  the  sister  legends 
I of  the  north  has  shown  to  all  who  are  able  to  think  on 
( the  subject  that  there  must  be  some  common  origin  for 
1 the  mythology  of  the  Aryan  races  much  higher  up  the 
; stream  of  time  than  anything  which  we  can  reasonably 
( call  history  can  possibly  reach.  The  great  discovery 
t that  the  heavens,  the  light  and  fire,  had  become  per- 
> sonified  and,  as  it  were,  clothed  with  godlike  or  human 
I form  and  become  the  parent  of  some  of  the  grandest  and 
I most  trivial  legends  of  the  race,  has  opened  a way  for 
I much  further  investigation.  It  has  at  the  same  time 
I laid  the  students  of  mythology  and  folk-lore  open  to  the 
I unreasonable  charge  that  they  resolve  all  the  old  poetry 
1 of  the  world  into  solar  myths.  'The  objection  is  plausible, 
j but  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  “ The  myth,”  as  Sir 
George  Cox  most  wisely  says,  “ is  a parasite  which  is 
I ready  to  twine  round  any  stem ; and  in  each  case  it  is 
j the  business  of  the  mythologist  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  stem  if  he  would  account  for  the  peculiar  forms 
I of  its  vesture.”  This  Sir  George  has  been  at  very  great 
' pains  to  do.  The  amount  of  hard  reading  which  has 
i been  gone  through  to  produce  the  book  before  us  must 
! have  been  enormous.  We  believe  that  in  by  far  the 
( greater  portion  of  cases  he  has  rightly  identified  the 
“stems.”  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  the 
! book  seems  to  us,  without  any  qualification,  admirable. 

, It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  ninth  chapter,  on  the 
1 epical  traditions  and  poems  of  the  Aryan  world,  that  we 
would  in  any  way  venture  to  differ  from  him.  Here  the 
I difference  may  be  more  verbal  than  real.  To  Sir  George 
1 they  are  myth-poems  simply  ; to  us  they  are  that  and 
something  more.  We  believe  that  many  of  them — per- 
haps, indeed,  all— embody  fragments  of  history,  but 
that  these  fragments  are  so  distorted  and  obscured  by 
their  setting  as  to  be  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
irrecoverable.  As  a proof  of  this  we  would  remark  that 
the  mythology  which  has  gathered  around  thoroughly 
historical  persons  like  Alexander  and  the  great  Emperor 
Karl  is  as  wild  as  the  similar  accretions  around  the 
name  of  Arthur. 

An  Index  to  the  Wills  and  Inventories  now  Preserved  in 
the  Court  of  Probate  at  Chester.  Edited  by  J.  P. 
Earwaker,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  recently  issued  by  the 
Record  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  publication 
of  original  documents  relating  to  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire. It  is  a complete  index  to  the  wills  mentioned 
irom  1545  to  1620,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume 
this  year  which  will  complete  the  index  to  1650.  'The 
transcripts  were  made  from  the  official  indexes  at 
Chester,  by  permission  of  Sir  James  Hannen,  who  has 
thereby  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  historical  students. 


The  concession  so  generously  granted  by  him  enables  the 
possessor  of  this  volume  to  determine  at  a glance 
whether  any  particular  will  of  which  he  is  in  search  is 
at  Chester,  and  he  may  order  an  office  copy  with  far 
less  expense  than  would  be  involved  in  a journey  to  that 
place.  It  may  be  hoped  that  societies  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  same  per- 
mission with  regard  to  their  Probate  Registries,  and  that 
!.?  official  hostility  to  literary  inquirers  at 

the  Principal  Registry  in  London  may  be  so  far  overcome 
that  a similar  index  to  the  wills  there  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  public.  So  far  as  the  Chester  Registry 
18  concerned,  the  work  is  done  for  ever,  and  the  enormous 
value  of  this  single  volume  would  alone  place  the  Record 
Society  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  public  benefactors. 
-Mr-  Earivaker  s introduction  also  contains  other  matters 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  This  society  is  also 
issuing  a complete  series  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Inquisitions  post  mortem,  and  such  a commencement  as 
this  ought  to  ensure  a large  accession  to  the  number  of 
its  members.  Mr.  Earwaker  is  the  lion.  sec.  of  tho 
society,  and  his  address  is  Pensarn,  Abergele,  N.  Wales. 


Sketches  of  Longer  IToid's  in  English  Verse  and  Prose 
Edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  (Cassell  & Co.) 

Pkop.  Morley  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
completion  of  his  “ Library  of  English  Literature,”  of 
which  this  is  the  fifth  and  last  volume.  As  in  its  pre- 
decessors, so  in  this,  no  one  can  say  that  there  is  any 
lack  of  variety  in  the  selected  specimens,  seeing  that  in 
verse  they  range  from  Beowulf  to  Tennyson,  and  in 
prose  from  Sir  'T.  More  to  George  Eliot.  The  selections 
are  most  judiciously  made,  and  are  admirably  calculated 
to  give  the  reader  a true  idea  of  the  character  and  style 
of  the  writings  of  each  author.  With  the  exception’ of 
some  half  dozen,  all  the  pieces  selected  from  the  older 
writers  have  been  normalized  in  spelling,  &c.,  the 
exceptions  being  portions  of  Layamon,  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Lydgate,  Spenser,  and  Drayton,  in  which  all  accidents 
of  spelling,  &c.,  have  been  left  untouched,  that  they 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  language  at  successive 
periods.  The  illustrations,  which  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  taken  from  old  MSS.  and  early  editions  of 
rare  and  interesting  books,  are  admirably  reproduced, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  refer  to  the  very  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
indexes  with  which  the  volume  is  enriched.  The 
“ Dated  List  of  Contents  ” of  the  whole  series,  in  which 
are  chronologically  arranged  all  the  works  from  which 
passages  have  been  selected,  is  most  valuable,  and  meets 
a want  frequently  very  sorely  felt.  One  point  about  the 
book  is  very  annoying— the  title-page  is  undated.  There 
surely  can  be  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  omission 
of  the  date,  white  its  absence  is  sure  to  cause  great 
trouble  at  some  time  or  other. 


Roman  Poets  of  the  Repullic.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar.  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press.) 

Prop.  Sellar’s  work  on  the  P^oman  Poets  of  the  Repuhlie 
has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  is  so  well  known, 
that  recommendation  of  its  merits  is  almost  superfluous. 
It  has,  however,  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and 
the  appearance  of  a second  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  Latin  literature.  Two  entirely  new  chapters 
on  Roman  comedy  have  been  added,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence.  The 
labours  of  Mr.  Munro  on  Lucretius  and  Catullus  have 
cau'ed  Prof.  Sellar  to  rewrite  and  enlarge  that  portion 
of  bis  book  which  is  devoted  to  these  two  poets.  He 
has,  in  fact,  incorporated  in  this  second  edition  the  latest 
results  of  the  investigations  of  scholars,  and  has  thus 
strengthened  the  claims  of  his  work  to  the  high  position 
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of  being  tlie  best  book  on  the  subject  in  tbe  English 
language.  The  eloquence  and  vigour  of  the  professor's 
style  enable  him  to  urge  his  views  with  peculiar  force. 
IVeinay  think  that  he  holds  a brief  for  his  clients,  but 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  fervour  of  his  appeals  in  favour 
of  the  rugged  philosoiihy  of  Lucretius  or  the  ‘‘unpre- 
meditated art  ” of  Catullus,  even  though  he  exalts  them 
at  the  expense  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil. 

ShaJcespeare'a  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  First  Quarto, 
1600.  A Fac-simile  in  Plioto-lithography  by  W.  Griggs, 
with  Forewords  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  (Griggs.) 

To  what  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  desirable  collec- 
tion a Shakspearian  student  can  possess — the  photo- 
lithographic reprints  of  the  Shakspearc  quartos  by  Mr. 
Griggs — is  now  added  the  first  quarto  of  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  Of  this  play  two  quartos,  both  bearing  the 
same  date,  1600,  and  respectively  known  from  their 
printers  as  the  Roberts  Quarto  and  the  Hayes  Quarto, 
have  seen  the  light.  That  now  befoi’e  us  is  the  earlier, 
and,  as  Mr.  Fu.rnivall  maintains,  the  less  trustworthy  of 
the  two.  In  putting  forward  this  opinion,  Mr.  Furnivall 
goes  against  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Shakspearc, 
who  have  preferred  the  authority  of  the  present  quarto. 
Quite  sound  are  the  arguments  he  advances  in  favour  of 
this  view,  and  his  “forewords”  generally  constitutes  a 
piece  of  scholarly  and  accurate  criticism.  Into  the 
question  of  the  relative  value  of  the  readings  we  cannot 
enter  in  the  small  space  at  our  disposal.  We  prefer  to 
recommend  the  reprint  to  the  public,  and  to  insist  upon 
a fact  that  has  not  as  yet  gained  recognition,  namely, 
that  at  a cost  of  a few  shillings  per  copy  an  exact  fac- 
simile can  be  obtained  of  works  that  may  claim  to  be 
the  rarest  and  the  most  precious  in  the  language.  A 
reprint  in  this  shape  of  the  series  of  Shakspearian 
quartos  may  be  regarded  as  a national  monument,  and 
for  this  we  are  indebted  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Bliclding  Ilomilks  of  the  Tenth  Century.  Edited, 
with  Ti'anslation  and  Index  of  Words,  by  Rev.  R. 
Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Part  III.  (Early  English  Text 
Society.) 

The  English  Worhs  of  Wyclif  hitherto  TJn'printed. 

Edited  by  F.  D.  Matthew.  (Same  Society.) 

English  Charlemagne  Romances. — Part  II.  The  Sege  of 
Melayne  and  the  Romance  of  Duhe  Roidand  and  Sir 
Ornel  of  Spayne,  and  a Fragment  of  Song  of  Roland. 
Part  III.  The  Lyf  of  the  Nohle  and  Crysten  Prince 
Charles  the  Crete.  Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Herrtage,  B.A. 
(Same  Society,  Extra  Series.) 

The  subscribers  to  the  Early  English  Text  Society  will 
be  hard  to  please  if  they  are  not  well  satisfied  with  the 
four  fresh  contributions  to  our  hitherto  inedited  stores 
of  national  literature  which  have  just  been  issued  to 
them.  The  third  part  of  The  BlicMhig  Homilies  will  be 
specially  prized  for  its  brief  but  instructive  preface,  and 
the  valuable  light  which  it  throws  not  only  on  the 
homilies  here  first  printed,  but  also  on  those  by  Hillfric, 
edited  by  Thorpe  many  years  ago;  and  scarcely  less  so 
for  its  admirable  index  of  the  words  to  be  found  in  them. 
I'he  English  Worlcs  of  Wyclif  hitherto  Unprinted,  viWh. 
its  valuable  introduction,  instructive  notes,  and  glossarial 
index,  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  many  purchasers  out  of 
the  society,  anxious  to  secure  copies  of  the  hitherto  un- 
printed writings  of  the  “ morning  star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion”; while  the  volumes  of  the  Extra  Series,  Parts  II. 
and  III.  of  the  series  of  “ English  Charlemagne  Ro- 
mances,” namely.  The  Sege  of  Melanye  and  the  Romance 
of  Duhe  Rowland,  kc.,  and  The  Lyf  of  the  Noble  and 
Crysten  Prynce  Charles  the  Crete,  edited  by  Mr.  Plerrtage, 
■increase  the  obligation  of  the  society  to  the  editor,  to 
whom,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  society  was  last  year 
indebted  for  an  admirable  edition  of  that  wonderful 


storehouse  of  medimval  learning  and  fictions,  the  Early 
English  Gesta  Romajioriim. 


Mr.  G.  Saintsbuev,  12,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington, 
writes: — “As  I have  undertaken  the  editing  of  anew 
issue  of  Scott’s  iJryden  tor  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh, 
1 shall  he  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  space  in 
your  columns  to  ask  all  persons  interested  in  literature 
who  possess  eithei’  unpublished  letters  of  the  poet  or 
other  matter  which  they  think  should  find  a place  in  a 
complete  edition  to  communicate  with  me.” 

Mr.  II.  Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  written  a work 
entitled  Charitable  and  Parochial  Establishments,  which 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Batsford,  of  High 
Holborn. 

The  next  number  of  the  Sacristy,  we  understand,  will 
contain  a vindication  of  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  Sir  E.  Beckett  on  the  “ restoration  ” of  the 
west  front  of  St.  Albans  Abbey.  It  will  be  from  the  pen 
of  an  eminent  member  of  the  literary  and  political  world. 

Our  old  correspondent,  the  Rev.  John  Piceford, 
writes : — “ The  death  of  Mr.  Isted,  of  Ecton,  the  last 
male  of  an  ancient  line,  took  place  on  the  13th  inst. 
He  was  born  in  1796,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Samuel 
Isted,  of  Ecton  Hall,  near  Northampton,  by  his  wife 
Barbara,  elder  surviving  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Bromore,  the  editor  of  The 
Reliqnes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  The  old  MS.  folio 
on  which  it  purported  to  be  based  was  preserved  care- 
fully at  Ecton,  and  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  Decameron,  men- 
tions the  delight  that  a handling  of  it  gave  him  when 
on  a visit  to  the  Isfceds  in  1815.  Many  years  afterwards, 
after  several  applications,  and  a sum  of  150L  had  been 
paid,  it  was  allowed  to  be  edited  and  printed  verbatim 
by  Messrs.  Furnivall  and  Hales  in  1867-8.  The  MS. 
now  finds  a home  in  the  British  Museum.  A portrait  of 
Bishop  Percy  is  still  preserved  at  Ecton — a half-length 
in  oil,  painted  by  Abbot— representing  him  in  his  epis- 
copal habit  and  wig,  and  also  one  of  his  wife,  in  which 
she  is  depicted  holding  in  her  hand  a scroll,  on  which  is 
inscribed  a line  of  the  well-known  poem  which  the 
bishop  addressed  to  her  in  1758,  shortly  before  their 
marriage,  ‘ 0,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with  me.’” 


f?ottrc;f  to  (fDorrr^pnnJJriit^. 

0.  L.  C. — The  author  of  Vincent  Eden  was  an  under- 
graduate of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  named  Dickinson; 
but  see  “N.  & Q.,”  5>''  S.  x.  27,  93,  115,  136,  274. 

J.  P.  H. — On  the  first  syllable,  we  believe.  The  change 
of  spelling  would  not  affect  this  point. 

C.  T.  Parker.  — Lord  Carnarvon  gave  notice  of  a 
question  on  the  subject,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  last 
night  (Friday). 

H.  E.  L.— Lichfield  Moseley’s  “ Charity  Dinner  ” ap- 
peared originally  in  Once  a Weelc. 

F.  White,  Jun.,  should  consult  the  indexes  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News. 

Sermon. — We  should  feel  disposed  to  say  that  “verse” 
is  wrong. 

F.  K.  M.— For  “Teller  ” see  “ N.  & Q.,”  6*  S.  ii.  136. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

{Continued  from  p.  384.) 

On  turning  to  the  Latin  classical  authors  one  is 
struck  by  the  comparative  paucity  of  first  editions. 
I There  appear  to  be  but  three  undoubted  specimens. 
*1.  Cornelius  Nepos,  Venet.,  1471,  Nicholas  Jenson, 
la  scarce  and  very  beautiful  small  folio.  2.  Macro- 
|bius,  1472,  the  same  printer  and  place.  This  is  a 
(splendid  piece  of  old  typography,  with  coloured 
initials  and  one  or  two  illustrations.  (Another 
iMacrobius,  Brixite,  1483,  on  large  paper,  is 
lequally  fine  : with  each  is  the  Somnium  Scipionis.) 
j3.  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  Ferrara,  Andrea  Callus,  sine 
'anno,  but  assigned  to  the  year  1474.  These  are 
all  rare  and  valuable  impressions.  Of  Seneca’s 
philosophical  works  there  is  also  a fine  edition 
(Venice,  1490),  with  initial  letters  and  capitals 
rubricated  throughout. 

The  list  of  good  old  editions  is  a very  com- 
prehensive one.  All  the  following  are  early 
Aldines  ; — Lucretius,  1500  (only  three  copies  of 
the  actual  ed.  princ.  are  known  to  exist).  This 
edition,  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  Munro,  is  a 
small  quarto.  The  copy  in  this  library  is  bound  in 
dark  old  morocco,  with  handsomely  ornamented 
sides,  and  was  originally  in  the  library  of  Colbert. 


There  is  also  the  second  Aldine  Lucretius,  1515  ; 
Plautus,  1522 ; Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius, 
1502  ; Virgil,  1558 ; Horace,  1501, 1519, 1527, 1559. 
The  first  of  these  Horaces  is  rare  and  interesting  as 
printed  in  the  Italic  cursive  letter,  first  used  in  the 
companion  Aldine  Virgil  of  the  year  1501.  It  is 
said  that  this  type  was  invented  in  imitation  of 
Petrarch’s  handwriting.  There  are  impressions  of 
Ovid,  in  3 vols.,  1502,  1503,  1533;  of  Statius, 
1502,  1519.  We  have,  in  fact,  almost  a complete 
set  of  the  Latin  poets,  printed  by  Aldus,  and  of 
prose  authors,  including  almost  all  Cicero,  a corre- 
sponding collection.  The  cabinet  containing  these 
Aldines,  bound,  as  they  are,  in  handsome  red  or 
green  morocco,  forms  a great  ornament  to  the 
library. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  editions ; e.g., 
of  Cicero,  of  whose  works,  in  whole  or  part,  there 
are  nearly  a hundred  copies  (though,  curiously, 
Ernesti  is  not  among  them).  There  are  extremely 
fine  Venetian  impressions  (not  Aldines)  of  the 
De  Finibus,  1481,  and  Fpp.  ad  Atticum,  1499, 
the  latter  with  coloured  initials,  and  one  of  the 
Philippics,  Vicenza,  1488.  Of  Ovids  there  are 
more  than  a score.  Burmann’s,  8 vols.,  4to.,  are 
very  handsome,  as  is  also  his  celebrated  Phcedrus. 
Out  of  the  sixty  impressions  or  thereabouts  of 
Horace  we  select  for  notice  (1)  the  earliest  Stras- 
bourg, 1498,  folio,  printed  by  Reinhard  cognometo 
GQrninger.  This  edition  has  marginal  notes  on 
each  side  of  the  text,  and  very  quaint  woodcuts. 
I see  no  mention  of  it  in  Dibdin  or  elsewhere. 
(2)  Lambinus’s  last  edition,  Paris,  1587.  (3)  Bent- 
ley’s, Cantab.,  1711,  and  Amst.,  1713.  (4)  Pine, 
1733,  2 vols.,  with  its  lovely  vignettes.  There  is  a 
finecopyofAcron’s  commentary,  Milan,  1474,  Zarot, 
the  editio  princeps.  In  Terences  this  library  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  rich.  To  mention  a few  out  of 
about  fifty.  (1)  A very  fine  old  copy,  with 
Donatus’s  commentary,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  text  is  set,  excepting  a few  pages,  where  it  is 
on  the  margin  of  one  side  only.  The  initial  letters 
of  each  line,  and  of  each  actor’s  speech,  and  of 
each  sentence  in  the  notes  are  crossed  through  and 
underlined  in  red,  which  was  evidently  added  by 
hand,  as  blots  in  one  page  testify.  The  colophon 
is  “ Imprsessum  Venetiis  per  Nicolaum  Girard- 
engum  recognituq’  p’  Magistru  Francises  diana 
sub  Anno  Dni  mcccclxxviiii.”  This  edition  does 
not  seem  noticed  in  the  books.  (2)  “ Cum  Donato,” 
1492.  (3)  “Cum  figuris,”  1496  (these  two  have 

coloured  initials).  (4)  R.  Steph.,  1541,  Paris, 
4to.,  much  valued  by  bibliographers.  (5)  Wester- 
hovius,  1726.  (6)  Bentley,  Cantab.,  1726,  and 

Amst.,  1727.  (7)  A curious  Rouen  edition, 

in  Gothic  type,  small  4to.,  without  date,  having 
four  pages  from  an  old  Latin  Grammar,  also 
in  Gothic  type,  bound  up  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  title  is,  “Terentii  Aphri  poete  comicorum 
elegantissimi  comedie  a Guidone  juvenale  familia- 
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riter  explicate,  una  cum  explicationibus  Jodoci 
Badii  Ascensii  auspicate  adbibitis,”  and  the  colo- 
phon is  similar.  The  Hecyra  comes  last,  has  only 
four  acts,  and  no  valete  or  plaudite  at  the  end, 
nor  the  “ Calliopius  recensui,”  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  other  plays.  This  edition  is  referred  to  by 
Dibdin,  who  gives  the  date  1506,  though  he  adds 
no  authority  for  it.  The  place  of  publication, 
which  is  given  in  the  colophon,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  known.  Of  Madame  Dacier’s  translation 
of  Terence,  with  plates,  Rotterdam,  1717,  3 vols., 
there  are  two  copies. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  much  more  detail. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  abundance  of  Latin  litera- 
ture, we  may  say  that  there  are  at  least  twenty 
different  editions  of  Sallust,  some  of  great  beauty 
{e.g.,  the  Madrid  one,  1772,  large  paper,  with  maps 
and  a Spanish  translation),  the  same  number  of 
Cffisar,  and  almost  as  many  of  Suetonius,  of  Q. 
Curtius,  of  Apuleius  (1494  and  1498  are  the 
oldest  editions  of  the  last  two),  and  of  Lucan. 
Of  the  last-named  poet  there  is  a fine  copy  of  the 
Strawberry  Hill  impression  (1760)  with  Bentley’s 
notes,  large  paper,  bound  in  red  morocco.  Of 
Virgil,  who  appears  in  all  forms  (some  very  shapely 
ones),  from  folio  to  the  diminutive  18mo.,  Sedan, 
1625,  there  is  no  fifteenth  century  edition  to  record. 
The  earliest  is  Paris,  1500,  Thielman  Kerver,  with 
Servius  and  Ascensius’s  commentaries.  A reprint 
of  this  in  1515  has  some  quaint  old  woodcuts,  and 
contains  Maphaeus  Vegius’s  continuation  of  the 
JEneid  in  a thirteenth  book.  Baskerville’s  4to., 
1757,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  his 
celebrated  typography.  One  or  two  publications 
may  be  here  noticed  in  connexion  with  Virgilian 
literature.  (1)  The  fac-simile  of  the  Medicean  MS. 
published  by  Foggini  at  Florence  in  1741,  4to. 
(2)  Iconicce  Figurce,  fifty-five  plates  by  Bartholi, 
consisting  of  scenes  from  Virgil,  copied  from  the 
original  figures  in  the  Vatican  codex.  (3)  Virgilius 
Collatione  Scriptorum  Grcecorum  Illustratus,  a 
small  4to.,  Antwerp,  C.  Plantin,  1568.  Of  this 
book  there  are  two  copies,  one  of  which  came  from 
the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina.  (4)  For  the  curious  in 
translations  from  Virgil  we  mark  “ The  XIII. 
Bukes  of  Eneados,  translate!  into  Scottish  metir 
bi  Mayster  Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkelt, 
Onkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus.  Every  buke  having 
hys  perticular  Prologe,”  London,  1553.  This 
handsome  quarto  is  in  Gothic  letters  and  on  large 
paper.  It  concludes  with  a translation  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Maphoeus  Vegius,  whose  appearance 
to  Gawin  in  a vision  is  described  in  the  prologue 
to  the  last  book.  The  commentary  of  Britannicus 
on  Persius  and  of  J^olscus  on  Ovid’s  Epistles,  with 
the  text  of  each,  form  a fine  old  folio  volume, 
Venice,  1491. 

A few  of  the  best  of  the  Variorum  and  other 
editions,  chiefly  Dutch,  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  are  entitled  to  separate  men- 


tion. Of  the  former  the  following  rank  among  th 
best  of  their  class  : Claudian,  1665  ; Aulus  Gelliuf 
1706  ; Valerius  Maximus,  1726  ; Silius  Italicus 
1717.  Of  this  last  versifier  there  is  a very  fin 
fifteenth  century  edition,  Venice,  Baptistu  d 
Tortis,  1483,  given  to  the  library  by  Herman  ii 
1502.  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hist.,  Harduini,  Paris,  1723 
3 vols.,  folio,  is  a splendid  performance,  and  stil 
one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  elder  Pliny,  in  con 
nexion  with  whom  we  note  Guilandus  Be  Papyro 
1613,  a monograph,  which  went  through  severs 
editions,  on  the  locus  classicus  about  the  papyru: 
(Nat.  Hist.,  xiii.  11,  sq.). 

On  the  Elzevirs,  the  Barbous,  the  pretty  volume; 
of  Foulis  and  Tonson,  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
To  know  them  all  would  be  “ Nosse  quot  loni 
veniant  ad  litora  fluctus.”  The  list  of  Latin  classic; 
may  close  with  a short  description  of  a few  fifteentl 
century  editions,  none  of  them  actually  principes 
but  each  of  considerable  rarity  and  typographical 
beauty.  Boethius,  De  Consolatione  Philosophice. 
with  Gerson’s  Consolation  of  Theology,  Cologne! 
1488,  small  folio,  printed  in  Gothic  letters. 
(There  are  eight  other  copies  of  Boethius,  be- 
sides Alfred’s  translation  and  other  versions.] 
De  Viris  Illustribus  ex  recensione  Angeli 
Tiphernatis,  4to.,  sine  loco  aut  anno,  but  pro- 
bably about  1470.  This  treatise,  wrongly  attri- 
buted in  the  MSS.  to  Pliny,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  by  Aurelius  Victor,  though  Teuffel  doubts 
this,  as  it  differs  from  the  garrulous  style  of  Victor 
in  the  Ccesares.  Solinus,  Venice,  1493,  4to.,  a 
geographical  writer  of  the  third  century,  much 
studied  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Pomponius  Mela, 
a better-known  authority  than  the  last  on  geo- 
graphy, the  first  Roman  who  composed  a formal 
treatise  on  the  subject,  Venice,  1482,  in  Gothic 
type,  with  maps  and  coloured  initials,  a very 
handsome  4to.  ; bound  up  with  it  is  (a)  Hyginus, 
Poeticon  Astronomicon,  the  same  date  and  place ; 
(b)  Prisciani  Ex  Dionysio  de  Orbis  situ  Interpre- 
tatio,  in  Latin  hexameters. 

Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Eton  College. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEIV 
TESTAMENT. 

II. 

A question  which  arises  early  in  the  considera.- 
tion  of  the  revision,  and  which  may  be  noticed 
previously  to  the  alterations  in  the  translation,  is 
this,  How  far  will  it  enable  a thoughtful  but 
merely  English  reader  to  distinguish  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  word  of  the  original  in  the 
various  passages  in  which  it  is  found  ; and  this 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  same  writer,  to  which 
the  revisers  draw  attention,  but  in  respect  of  the 
several  books'?  Will  such  a student  be  able  to 
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j race  and  identify  the  word  of  which  he  desires 
; 0 ascertain  the  use  ? It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
jjO  adapt  the  same  translation  to  any  given  word 
I n every  instance,  as  by  a mechanical  adjustment ; 

' he  genius  and  the  use  of  language  forbid  it  ; 
|3ut  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  approximate 
!;o  this  standard  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  was 
ji  constant  objection  to  the  former  translators 
(hat  they  repudiated  the  attempt.  A few  ex- 
jimples  may  be  taken  in  the  instance  of  some 
lorominent  words  for  the  examination  of  this 
i )oint. 

' And  here  a further  question  comes  in,  What  is 
|the  value  of  the  large  number  of  alternative  read- 
lings  in  the  margin  regarded  as  a whole  ? Some 
)'.vere  required  of  necessity,  because  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  suppose  that  the  text  itself  could  be  deter- 
mined with  absolute  certainty  in  every  passage. 
jBut  the  revisers  have  inserted  a large  number  of 
(alternative  translations,  independently  of  a pos- 
jsible  variation  in  the  text.  And  may  not  these  be 
joonsidered  excessive?  Some  of  them  were  cer- 
jtainly  requisite,  as  in  the  instance  of  Std  rijs 
jre/cvoyoi'ias  in  1 Tim.  ii.  15,  and  iVd  avOpwiranj'S 
in  1 Cor.  iv.  3.  But  so  large  a number 
jsuggests  to  the  ordinary  reader  that  there  has  been 
(some  hesitation  or  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
(revisers,  and  has  a tendency  to  create  a feeling  of 
j uncertainty,  a most  undesirable  feeling  to  enter- 
jtain  in  respect  of  such  a vital  subject.  This 
(might  have  been  avoided  in  many  instances.  It 
is  granted  that  a translation  must  sacrifice  some- 
I thing  at  the  very  best  in  transferring  the  ideas 
: expressed  in  one  language  into  another  ; and  it 
I might  sometimes  have  been  better  to  rest  satisfied 
I with  the  attainable  exactness  as  expressed  in  the 
I text.  The  learned  reader  will  not  care  for  the 
suggestions  in  a majority  of  cases,  while  the  un- 
learned  reader  will  not  look  at  them,  nor  perhaps 
I understand  their  importance  if  he  does.  I pro- 
I pose  to  look  at  some  few  words,  and  ascertain 
from  an  examination  of  them  in  this  respect  how 
the  question  is  to  be  answered  as  to  the  facilities 
which  are  given  for  identification. 

1.  Atwi'tos. — The  distinction  between  atwvtos, 
‘■'eternal,”  and  di'Stos,  “everlasting,”  in  each  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  latter  word,  has  been  care- 
fully preserved.  “Everlasting”  is  appropriated  to 
d'tStos.  But  it  is  not  equally  possible  to  trace  the 
literal  equivalents  of  the  former  word,  atoli'tos,  and 
its  cognates,  as  “age,”  “the  age,”  “ages,”  “the 
ages,”  “ ages  of  ages,”  “ the  ages  of  ages,”  the 
“age  day,”  or  “day  of  the  age,”  “the  consum- 
mation of  the  age.”  In  most  instances,  perhaps, 
of  such  occurrence  there  is  a marginal  alternative, 
which  contains  the  literal  translation,  while  the 
more  familiar  version  occurs  in  the  text.  But  this 
is  to  discredit  the  literal  translation,  and  assign 
to  it  the  subordinate  place.  It  is  an  assumption 
against  which  many  writers  would  appeal  to  say 


that  every  such  instance  involves  a mere  question 
of  the  form  of  translation. 

2.  BonAo/xan — In  the  instance  of  this  word,  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  controversial  question, 
there  is  apparently  an  excessive  amount  of  varia- 
tion. In  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  it  is  represented  by 
the  expressions  “to  be  willing”  and  “to  will”; 
but  in  the  Acts,  of  which  he  is  the  commonly 
accepted  author,  it  is  represented  by  the  words 
“ to  intend,”  “ to  be  minded,”  “ to  desire,”  “ to 
wish,”  “ to  will,”  as  in  “ I would.”  In  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon  there  is  the  further  translation  “I 
would  fain.”  BovA?;,  on  the  other  hand,  is  uni- 
formly “ counsel,”  except  at  Acts  xxvii.  12,  where 
eOevTo  fSovX'ijv  is  “advised.”  Again,  [iovXruLa 
in  Acts  xxvii.  43  is  “ purpose,”  in  Rom.  ix.  19 
“will,”  and  in  1 St.  Pet.  iv.  3,  “desire.” 

3.  Pvtocris. — There  is  no  attempt  to  preserve 
the  well-ascertained  distinction  between  yvoicrts 
and  eTTtyvwcris.  The  former  is  simply  know- 
ledge, with  no  qualifying  addition,  but  eTrt'yvajcris 
contains  the  idea  of  a fuller  or  more  perfect  know- 
ledge. The  same  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  conceptions  is  also  apparent  in  the  use  of 
the  cognate  verbs  at  1 Cor.  xiii.  12,  as  it  is  in  the 
text.  The  proper  meaning,  however,  is  given  in 
the  margin. 

4.  In  another  remarkable  instance  a distinction 
is  in  like  manner  obscured.  A careful  reader  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  between  I'd/xo?,  law 
universally,  and  d vd/xos,  the  particular  and  special 
instance  of  it  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  law.  The 
difference  is  not  preserved  in  the  rather  difficult 
passage  in  this  respect,  Gal.  vi.  13,  in  the  text  ; 
nor  is  it  in  Rom.  ii.  and  iii.  But  it  is  needless 
to  multiply  instances  of  the  neglect.  And  yet 
the  highest  authority  among  living  writers  on  the 
New  Testament,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  has  con- 
vincingly shown,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  that  the  distinction  may  uniformly 
be  observed.  The  arbitrary  selection  of  the  pas- 
sages for  the  observance  or  non-observance  of  the 
difference  cannot  be  separated  from  interpretation. 

5.  The  neglect  of  a fine  distinction  is  equally 
apparent  in  the  confusion  of  cro^ia  with  (j)po- 
vi]rrL<;,  in  spite  of  the  Ethics,  lib.  vi.  The  term 
<f>p6v'i]cn?  is  mostly  applicable  to  the  use  of  means, 
whether  bad  or  good  in  themselves,  if  this  is  but 
clever  and  prudent ; and  in  this  sense  it  was 
applied  to  Satan  at  the  first  introduction  of  his 
agency  in  Gen.  iii.  1 by  the  Seventy,  with  which 
use  of  the  term  the  saying  in  St.  Matt.  x.  16  may 
well  be  compared.  But  <To(f>la,  which  involves  a 
higher  idea  of  excellence,  is  not  so  used  in  the 
New  Testament  ; it  is  applicable  to  the  Almighty, 
as  in  Rom.  xvi.  27,  and  can  be  predicated  of  our 
Lord,  as  in  St.  Luke  xi.  49, 1 Cor.  i.  30,  and  of  “ the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above”  in  St.  James  iii.  15, 17. 
And  yet  all  this  history  is  merged  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  “wise”  and  “wisdom”  in  the  translation  of 
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both  these  words.  There  is  an  exception  indeed  at 
Eph.  i.  8,  where  the  two  words  occur  together  in  the 
same  clause,  and  they  are  properly  rendered  “ in 
all  wisdom  and  prudence.”  The  Wyclift'e-Purvey 
version,  to  which  notice  has  been  already  directed, 
escaped  the  confusion  by  the  aid  of  the  distinction 
in  the  Vulgate.  The  steward  in  St.  Luke  xvi.,  as 
also  are  the  “ sons  of  this  world,”  is  character- 
istically described  as  “prudent”;  and  the  meaning 
comes  out  well  when  we  read  how  the  man  is 
praised  for  acting  “ prudently.”  So,  again,  there  is 
the  fine  distinction  when  the  better  set  of  virgins 
is  named  “prudent”  in  St.  Matt,  xxv.,  because 
they  were  cautious  in  respect  of  their  supply  of  oil, 
the  means  for  keeping  the  lamps  in  full  flame. 
Both  sets  were  equally  “ wise  ” in  the  choice  of 
their  common  end  and  object,  the  entrance  into 
the  marriage  feast.  This  psychological  indistinct- 
ness is  not  improved  by  translating  Tyv  crvrea-iv 
Twv  crwevoiv  “ the  prudence  of  the  prudent”  at 
1 Cor.  i.  19,  which  words  elsewhere  are  rendered 
“ understanding.” 

6.  AetTonpyds. — The  same  obliteration  of  dif- 
ference leads  to  the  absolute  loss  of  a distinctive 
epithet  at  Eom.  xv.  16.  The  word  Xenovpyos  is 
there  rendered  “ minister,”  and  the  participle 
which  agrees  with  it,  lepovpyovvra,  is  also  ren- 
dered “ministering”  in  the  text.  By  this  all  idea 
of  the  distinctive  predicate  is  lost  in  a way  which 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  any  view  of  fair  trans- 
lation. It  may  be  an  ecclesiastical  and  incon- 
venient word,  but  still  it  is  St.  Paul’s  word,  and 
should  be  represented  in  a translation,  not  obscured 
by  the  reduplicate  use  of  the  subject,  which 
becomes  “ a minister  ministering.”  If  there  is  to 
be  any  alteration  in  the  way  of  accuracy,  I cannot 
see  why  the  A.V.  should  be  retained  on  these  con- 
ditions. The  old  translators  were  not  insensible 
of  the  anomaly,  for  they  placed  “ sacrificing  ” in 
their  margin.  Aeirovpyoi  Oeov  at  Rom.  xiii.  6 is 
paraphrastically  rendered  “ ministers  of  God’s 
service,”  not  that  there  is  any  relation  between  this 
passage  and  y SiaKorla  rijs  Aetronpytas  ravrys, 
which  is  rendered  “ the  ministration  of  this  ser- 
vice” at  2 Cor.  ix.  12. 

I cannot  pursue  this  at  greater  length,  but  I 
have  marked  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  KplvM 
and  dvaKptvoj  at  1 Cor.  iv.  .3-5.  So  as  regards  the 
use  of  the  same  word,  dvoia  is  “madness”  at 
St.  Luke  vi.  11,  but  “folly”  at  2 Tim.  iii.  9. 
What  has  here  been  pointed  out  will  suggest  an 
answer  to  the  question  which  was  proposed.  The 
English  student  will  remain  at  a great  dis- 
advantage, as  before.  I cannot  myself  think  that 
the  decision  by  votes  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  question  presented,  has  been  successful  in 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  translation  from 
this  point  of  view.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  a 
responsible  editor  or  editors,  with  no  such  numerical 
protection,  would  not  have  had  as  deep  a sense  of 


obligation  and  fulfilled  it  as  well.  I have  seer 
instances  in  common  life  where  a good  minority 
however  small,  has  had  the  better  right. 

Ed.  Marshall,  F.S.A. 


Mr.  Marshall  calls  attention  to  the  fact  thal 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Wycliffite  versions  ir 
the  preface  to  the  above-named  book.  But  we 
must  not  hence  conclude  that  the  revisers  have 
paid  no  attention  to  that  version.  I am  convinced 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  because  one  of  the 
best  descriptions  of  the  Wycliffite  versions  is  to  be 
found  in  a book  entitled  The  History  of  the  English 
Bible,  by  Dr.  Moulton,  published  in  1878,  the 
author  being  one  of  the  revisers. 

I have  seen  several  reviews  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion already,  and  have  been  much  struck  by  the 
captious  and  conceited  style  in  which  most  of  them 
are  written.  It  would  appear  to  be  a maxim  of 
criticism  that  the  work  of  many  hands,  extended 
over  a number  of  years,  is  of  less  value  than  the 
off-hand  notions  of  a critic  who  has  had  the  book 
in  his  hands  for  a few  days.  I may  be  singular 
in  my  opinion,  but  I should  like  to  place  it  on 
record  that  there  is,  at  any  rate,  one  scholar  in 
England,  not  without  some  experience  in  the 
examination  of  texts,  who  is  humble  and  modest 
enough  to  believe  that  his  objections  to  various 
alterations  may  possibly  be  wrong  after  all,  and 
who  desires  to  thank  the  revisers  fully,  heartily, 
and  unreservedly  for  the  great  benefit  which  their 
work  has  conferred  upon  us. 

Walter  W.  Seeat. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  record,  and  might 
save  future  inquirers  infinite  trouble,  as  I can 
already  state  from  experience,  if  you  would  pub- 
lish lists  of  the  revisers  appointed  under  the  vote 
of  Convocation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  their  labours,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  we  owe  those  learned 
bodies  a large  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  time  and 
pains  they  have  given  to  a task  the  importance 
and  value  of  which  will,  perhaps,  be  but  poorly 
appreciated  by  an  ignorant  and  thankless  genera- 
tion. C.  W.  Bingham. 
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[We  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  various  names  if  supplied 
with  them.] 


The  Camden  Society.— So  many  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
their  country  that  I should  be  glad  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  Camden 
Society.  It  has  now  been  in  existence  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  has  in  that  time  rendered 
accessible  to  historians  a very  large  mass  of  infor- 
mation. If  we  may  judge  by  the  reviews  of  our 
present  publications,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  our  work  in  any  way  falls  behind  that  of  our 
predecessors.  New  work  is  continually  pressing 
on  us,  and  competent  [editors  are  always  to  be 
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(found  to  give  their  services.  All  our  income  is 
.jpent  in  publication,  and  we  have  hitherto  been 
iable  to  give  our  subscribers  from  600  to  700  pages 
of  printed  matter  yearly.  In  so  doing  we  have 
(been  obliged  to  diminish  our  balance  considerably, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  in  future  to  give  less  to 
lour  subscribers  than  they  have  calculated  on  from 
(their  experience  of  past  years.  The  only  way  to 
ikeep  up  the  amount  of  work  done  is  to  increase 
:he  number  of  the  subscribers.  Last  year  the  new 
jiubscribers  were  slightly  in  excess  of  losses,  but 
isve  want  more  than  that.  I am  aware  that  many 
ipersons  who  value  our  books  prefer  to  pick  up 
lihose  in  which  they  may  be  specially  interested  at 
isecond-hand  bookshops.  Perhaps  these  cautious 
'people  may  be  reminded  that  there  is  such  a thing 
|as  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and 
that  unless  they  come  forward  in  support  of  the 
^society  there  will  be  fewer  second-hand  volumes 
ito  be  had.  The  subscription  is  IZ.,  and  names  of 
jintending  subscribers  will  be  received  at  Messrs. 
iNichols’s,  25,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 

I Michael  Maittaire’s  Greek  Testament. — 
.Ozell  (one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dimciad),  in  a little 
jpamphlet  styled  Common  Prayer  and  Common 
(Sense,  &c.,  being  observations  on  the  mistransla- 
(tions,  omissions,  &c.,  in  the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
(Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  translations  of 
lour  Common  Prayer  (Lend.,  1722,  p.  17),  points 
nut  a very  singular  omission  in  Michael  Maittaire’s 
■Greek  Testament,  published  by  Tonson,  1714. 
jMaittaire’s  editions  of  the  classics  were  always 
lesteemed  singularly  correct,  but  certainly  this 
•omission  is  remarkable.  It  is  in  St.  John’s  Gospel, 
XX.  2,  where  Mary  Magdalene  runs  to  tell 
, Simon  Peter  and  the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus 
doved  that  they  had  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of 
ithe  sepulchre.  Maittaire  omits  the  mention  of 
St.  Peter,  and  simply  prints  ;rpos  tor 

ittAAov  fiadrjTYjv  ov  ecfiiXei  6 ’Itjcrow.  It  might 
ihave  been  thought  that  such  a strange  oversight 
icould  hardly  have  been  repeated  ; but,  remarkably 
lenough,  I bought  on  the  same  day  two  copies  of 
ithe  Greek  Testament — the  one  Maittaire’s  of  1714 
((which  I bought  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this 
very  passage),  the  other  a somewhat  scarce  edition, 
•bearing  on  the  title-page  “A  Help  for  the  more 
(easy  and  clear  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
itures,”  &c.,  by  the  celebrated  Edward  Wells,  Eector 
•of  Cotesbach,  in  Leicestershire.  This  edition  was 
'published  in  parts  (4to.)  at  various  dates,  and  the 
IGospel  of  St.  John  is  dated  1719.  Now  Wells  was 
jan  accurate  scholar  and  learned  man,  and  he  men- 
tions in  his  title-page  that  the  “ original  or  Greek 
text  [is]  amended  according  to  the  best  and  most 
lancient  readings.”  Yet  he  repeats  this  identical 
jomission,  while  he  has  the  English  version  correct 
tin  the  parallel  column. 


Maittaire  and  Wells  were  both  good  scholars, 
and  Wells  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  Your  readers  may  not  be 
aware  that  he  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  scholar 
who  is  looking  up  at  Dr.  Busby’s  face  in  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  the  famous  Master  of  West- 
minster. Maittaire’s  omission  might  have  been  an 
oversight,  and  probably  Wells  printed  from  his 
edition,  relying  upon  its  fame  for  correctness  ; but 
he  surely  ought  to  have  discovered  the  error  in  the 
correction  of  the  press.  The  omission,  however,  in 
both  cases  is  very  curious,  and  may  not  be  known 
to  bibliographers.  Wells’s  volumes  should  always 
be  secured.  Eichard  Hooper. 

Upton  Rectory,  Didcot. 

Pope’s  “Epistles  to  several  Persons,” 
4to.,  1743. — In  the  Athenmum,  April  16,  1881, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Character  of  Atossa,”  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  recently  discovered  copy  of 
the  Ethic  Epistles,  4to.,  1743,  hitherto  supposed 
to  have  been  utterly  and  successfully  suppressed 
by  Pope’s  executors.  My  copy  is  in  the  original 
calf  binding,  and  occurs  between  the  Essay  on  Man, 
4to.,  Knaptons,  1743,  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
all  three  tracts  having,  of  course,  Warburton’s  com- 
mentary. It  may  be  well  to  subjoin  a collation. 
First  come  two  unpaged  leaves  of  prefatory 
matter,  viz.,  no  title-page,  but  merely  half-title, 
“ Epistles  to  Several  Persons  ” : — 

“ Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassis  (sic)  onerantibus  aures ; 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  saspe  jocoso, 
Defendente  vicem  modo  Rhetoris  atque  Poete, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  consulto.” — Uor. 

The  argument  of  the  first  epistle  follows  on  the 
next  page,  and  the  advertisement  afterwards  pre- 
fixed in  Warburton’s  edition  of  1751  to  the  Moral 
Essays  occupies  pp.  iii-iv.  After  these  pages  of 
prefatory  matter,  the  epistles  commence,  and 
occupy  pp.  1-96,  the  four  epistles  beginning 
respectively  on  pp.  1,  24,  40,  and  74,  the  running 
title  throughout  being  “ Epistles.” 

The  “ Character  of  Atossa,”  here  printed  for  the 
first  time  on  pp.  30-1,  next  appeared  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  viii.,  p.  212,  in  1746,  as 
“The  Character  of  a certain  great  Duchess,  deceased, 
by  a certain  great  Poet,  recently  deceased.”  M.S. 
In  the  belief  that  the  above  description  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  edition  of  Pope  may  be  of 
interest,  it  is  sent  for  preservation  in  the  columns 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  W.  T.  Brooke. 

157,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney. 

“ In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.” — 
The  original  source  of  these  words  has,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly,  been  already  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
but  when  and  with  what  result  I am  unable  just 
now  to  ascertain.  I think,  however,  that  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  S,  J.  Capper’s  recent 
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work,  The  Shores  and  Cities  of  the  Boden  See,  will 
be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  pages  as  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  not  an  actual  discovery  ; — 

“ Wliile  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
the  old  Latin  hymns  should  not  be  forgotten  which  were 
there  composed,  prominent  among  which  is  the  famous 
‘ Media  vita,  in  morte  sumus.’  The  monk  Notker,  who, 
by  his  poetical  and  musical  talent,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  Abbey  in  the  ninth  century,  w'as  one 
day  walking  in  the  direction  of  Rorschach,  when  he 
reached  the  deep  and  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Martinstobel. 
Workmen  were  at  that  time  busy  throwing  a bridge  over 
the  abyss,  and,  as  he  saw  them  hanging,  as  it  were, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  the  peril  they  were  in  so 
impressed  him  as  to  become  the  motive  of  the  hymn. 
Words  and  melody  were  written  together,  the  latter 
being  indicated  by  a species  of  accentuation  above  the 
words,  which,  in  process  of  time,  developed  into  our 
musical  notation.  The  ‘ Media  vita  ’ was  sung  all  over 
Christendom  ; it  became  a favourite  battle  song  among 
the  Crusaders  in  far-away  Palestine  ; until,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine  attributing  magical  virtues  to  it,  its 
use  was  forbidden  by  the  Church.” 

J.  H.  Clark. 

The  Harrisons  of  Norfolk  {continued  from 
p.  346). — Returning  to  note  J,  5‘*'  Sl  xi.  513,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  enumerated  entries  of  the  issue  of  Capt. 
Harrison,  there  is  on  the  remaining  portion  of  a 
dilapidated  fly-leaf  in  a Bible  which  belonged  to 
Gregory  Harrison,  the  surveyor,  the  following 
mention  of  the  branch  at  Sherringham.  Births  : 
Thomas  and  John,  sons  of  Thomas  and  Margaret, 
Dec.  17,  1738,  and  March  3,  1740,  respectively. 
Martha,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha,  May  13, 
1747.  John,  son  of  Paul  and  Ann,  March  26, 
1751.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary, 
Oct.  20,  1757.  Philip,  son  of  same.  May  28, 
1761.  Deaths:  John,  March  23,  1740.  Robert, 
Jan.  6,  1742.  Margaret,  May  3,  1744.  Mary, 

July  25,  1757.  Margaret,  Nov.  25,  1761.  P , 

daughter  of  John  and  Martha,  Oct.  2 or  4,  1764. 
Margaret,  March  19,  1765.  John,  May  17,  1770. 
David,  May  30,  1773.  John,  Oct.  17,  1781. 
Martha,  widow  of  John,  Dec.  24,  1783.  And 
“ Elizabeth,  an  old  maid  turned  59  years,”  March 
14,  1787.  _ 

Continuing  from  the  same  note,  John  Harrison, 
when  resident  at  Horsey  in  1714,  voted  for  an 
estate  he  owned  at  Acle.  His  son  John,  by  his 
wife,  Mary  Money,  of  Horsey,  spinster,  who  died 
between  1748  and  his  own  decease  in  1763,  had 
issue:  1.  John,  born  about  1740;  possibly  the 
one  who  married  Mary  Read  at  Martham,  June  7, 
1790,  and  had  issue  born  at  Yarmouth  (a  widow 
Mary  Harrison,  of  Martham,  was  buried  there 
April  17,  1850,  aged  81).  2.  Benjamin,  who 

on  leaving  Horsey  farmed  the  Acle  marshes 
near  Runbam  Vauxhall,  afterwards  residing  at 
Caister,  and  subsequently  at  Yarmouth,  in  the 
first  and  last  but  one  of  which  parishes,  and  at  Win- 
terton,  he  owned  lands,  some  of  which  were  derived 


direct  under  the  will  of  his  father,  dated  March 
20,  1763,  and  proved  at  Norwich,  1763-4,  and  the 
latter  presumably  through  the  intestacy  of  his 
brother.  He  married  at  Horsey,  July  9,  1770, 
Susanna  Riches,  of  that  parish,  spinster,  sister  to 
Deborah,  wife  of  his  cousin  Francis  Daniel,  Esq., 
of  Hemsby  and  Stokesby  (who  was  also  married 
at  Horsey,  Oct.  19,  1762);  and  a near  relative 
of  the  late  Lady  Bignold,  of  Norwich  (who 
was  Elizabeth  Jex,*  the  only  child  of  William 
Atkins,  Esq.,  of  Ridlington).  He  died  July  25, 
1831,  aged  90,  she,  Feb.  26,  1833,  aged  84,  and 
both  were  buried  at  Yarmouth.  3.  Mary;  4. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Jay,  of  Filby,  and  who  had 
a family  (see  5^'^  S.  xi.  452,  last  par.) ; 5.  Ann ; and 
6.  Diana,  then  a minor,  all  born,  it  is  thought, 
between  1742  and  1750,  and  living  after  1767,  one 
subsequently  a widow,  another  in  London,  and 
a third  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Fletcher  of  Yarmouth ; 
but  one  of  them  married  a Mr.  Jay  of  Norwich, 
thought  to  have  been  brother  to  the  said  John, 
and  to  have  been  named  Robert. 

William  Harrison  Rudd. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Mediaeval  Division  of  Time. — I do  not  think 
I have  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  mediaeval 
division  of  time  until  to-day.  Glanvil,  in  his 
translation  of  Bartholomeus,  De  Propr.  Rerum, 
bk.  ix.  ch.  xxi.  p.  389,  says  : “ Athomus  is  the 
xlvij  partye  of  vncia  and  hyghte  Athomus  as  it  were 
wythout  dyuidyng  and  partynge  : for  dyuydynge 
and  partynge  of  tyme  passyth  no  ferder  than 
Athomus.”  And  so  I find  according  to  the  table 
of  Papias  in  Du  Cange  : — 

Medmval  divisions.  Modern  equivalents. 


1 atom  = 

55^  seconds. 

47  atoms  = 

1 ounce 

7.{  seconds. 

8 ounces 

1 ostent 

1 minute. 

1 .)  ostents 

1 moment 

1^  minutes. 

2f  moments 

1 part 

4 minutes. 

1 ^ parts  (or  4 moments) 

1 minute 

6 minutes. 

2 minutes 

1 point 

12  minutes. 

5 points 

1 hour 

1 hour. 

XlT. 


Paddington  Field-Names. — I send  you  some 
field-names  taken  from  a plan  of  Paddington 
made  by  Charles  Gutch  in  1828.  At  that  time  it 
would  appear  that  Paddington  consisted  of  two 
distinct  and  separate  colonies — the  one  on  the 
eastern  side,  skirting  the  Edgware  Road,  and 
most  populous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paddington 

* William  Jex,  of  Hemsby,  who  in  1810  had  descend- 
ants of  the  name  at  Strumpshaw.  married  July  11,  1722, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Newell,  of  Hemsby,  gentle- 
man, who  died  Jan.  15,  1720,  and  was  buried  there. 
Mr.  Newell’s  elder  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  29, 
1704,  was  married  at  Yarmouth,  May  27, 1727,  to  Richard 
Daniel,  of  Hemsby,  and  bore  him  five  sons  (the  youngest 
of  whom  was  the  Francis  Daniel,  Esq.,  named  in  the 
text),  and  her  sister  Ann  espoused  as  stated  S.  xi. 
114,  col.  1,  line  18)  Matthew  Harrison,  of  Caister. 
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Green  ; the  other  on  the  south-west  side,  lying  for 
the  most  part  adjacent  to  the  Bayswater  Eoad,  and 
being  considerably  the  smaller  of  the  two.  The 
names  are — Great  Westminster  Hall,  Knight’s 
Field,  Lower  Readings,  Upper  Readings,  Grocer’s 
Field,  Water  Field,  Upper  Water  Field,  Great 
Marylands,  The  Mead,  Arnold’s  Field,  William’s 
Field.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

Elias  Keach. — In  the  catalogue  of  the  Hath 
Library  is  quoted  a copy  of  A Banqmtting-Uou&e 
Full  of  Spiritual  Lhliyhts,  London,  1696,  with  a 
note  stating  “ the  name  of  Elias  Keach  is  new  to 
bibliography.”  Keach  also  wrote  : — 

The  Glory  and  Ornament  of  a true  Gospel-constituted 
Church,  lGy7. 

A Short  Confession  of  Faith,  containing  the  Substance 
of  the  Larger,  put  forth  by  the  Elders  of  the  Baptized 
Churches,  1697. 

The  Articles  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
or  Congregation  meeting  at  Tallow-ChanJlers-Hall, 
Elias  Keach,  Pastor,  as  Asserted  this  9nd  of  the  7th 
Month,  1697.  London,  1697. 

I shall  be  glad  of  any  further  references. 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

New  Words. — Novelties  are  numerous.  I 
intended  twelve  months  ago  to  make  a note  of  all 
that  I met  with,  but  I have  been  too  much 
engaged.  I have,  however,  noted  these  : “ Suicided 
persons”  (Blaclmood,  June,  1880,  p.  726);  “ex- 
peditionist” (Cornhill,  September,  1880,  p.  332); 
“ a commonsensical  mind  ” {Fraser,  September, 
1880,  p.  308);  “the  carnivores”  {Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  September,  1880,  p,  295).  I have  also 
seen  “an  aborigine  farewelled”  (=bade  farewell), 
but  have  no  reference.  In  the  Gwardian  (generally 
so  well  written)  we  have,  March  9,  1881,  “ by 
one  daughter  he  is  survived.”  Thomas  Cox. 


Diagnosis  of  Lying. — Perhaps  the  following 
cutting  from  the  Daily  News  of  May  13  is  not 
unworthy  of  a place  in  “N.  & Q.”: — 

“ Mind  and  Nerves  — Sir, — It  may  be  in  the  interest 
of  science  to  note  a remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
passage  you  quote  from  Sir  Henry  Maine  (in  to-day's 
Baity  News)  and  the  work  Civilizac'on  y Barharie,  by 
Dr.  Sarmiento,  late  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Sir  H.  Maine  says  that  tlie  most  imperturbable  of  Hindoo 
liars  may  be  detected  by  the  twitching  of  their  toes. 
Dr.  Sarmiento  says  : — ‘ Whenever  a Gaucho  tells  you  any- 
thing look  at  his  feet ; if  he  moves  them  he  is  telling 
you  a lie.  This  was  first  observed  by  Pacundo  Quiroga, 
the  most  accurate  observer  of  Gaucho  habits.’ — 1 remain 
your  obedient  servant,  M. — London,  May  11.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Public  School  Words  {ante,  pp.  286,  327, 
386). — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Shrews- 
bury should  be  included  in  the  above  collection. 
I therefore  write  to  say  that  I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  lists  of  Shrewsbury  words  which  may 


be  sent  to  me  ; also  vocabularies  from  other  schools 
which  may  have  anything  of  interest  to  offer. 

A.  Percy  Allsopp. 

Ilindlip  Hall,  Worcester. 


©urrtes. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Family  of  Bishop  Gibson. — If  any  of  your 
readers  can  clear  up  any  of  the  following  con- 
tradictions with  regard  to  the  family  of  Bishop 
Gibson,  they  will  much  oblige  a puzzled  pedigree- 
hunter,  who  has,  at  present,  few  opportunities  of 
consulting  books  of  reference.  My  first  note  is 
taken,  I think,  from  Clutterbuck’s  Herts,  but  the 
reference  is  not  noted.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 

Elizabeth  (widow  of  Rev. Lipyeatt,  and  who 

married,  secondly,  Edward  Poore,  Esq.,  of  Rushall 
and  Charlton,  Wilts)  was  daughter  and  coheir  of 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Gibson,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bristol,  and  Vicar  of  Bishop’s  Stortford 
(Herts);  that  she  was  married  1793,  and  was 
grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  of  London.  This  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  a notice  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Gibson, 
Rector  of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  Herts,  and  Rector  of 
S.  Bennet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf,  London,  who  died  1798, 
and  was  buried  at  Fulham,  in  the  family  vault  of 
his  grandfather.  Bishop  Gibson.  The  above  note 
seems  to  have  been  either  taken  from  Clutter- 
buck’s  Herts  or  from  Lysons’s  Environs  (Fulham). 
Burke’s  Peerage  gives  another  version.  Edward 
Poore,  Esq*,  of  Rushall  and  Charlton  (Wilts), 
married,  secondly,  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Gibson,  son  of  Edmund  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London.  In  Ciutterbuck’s  Herts,  vol.  ii. 
p.  97,  is  a pedigree  of  the  Cromwell  family,  and 
there  it  is  stated  that  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard 
Cromwell  (second  Protector),  married  Thomas 
Gibson,  M.D.,  Physician  General  to  the  Army 
(born  at  Bampton,  co.  Westmoreland);  he  died 
1722,  and  they  left  no  children.  In  Wheelan’s 
Westmoreland  it  is  said  that  this  klr.  Gibson  was 
uncle  to  Edmund  Gibson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  of  London.  Where  is  the  proof  of  this 
to  be  found,  and  had  this  Thomas  Gibson  any  other 
brothers  or  sisters  1 Was  Major-General  Richard 
Gibson  (Royalist),  1660,  one  of  the  same  family, 
or  Richard  Gibson,  Porter  of  the  King’s  Ward- 
robe, Yeoman  of  the  Tents,  Master  of  the  Revels, 
1513-14,  and  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  State 
Papers  of  that  time,  and  who  had  charge  of  the 
tents  and  the  transport  of  them  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  ? B.  F.  S. 

The  Gate  of  Boulogne  at  Hardres. — In  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  March,  1789,  I find 
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“ On  the  26th  August,  1783,  on  a tour  in  Kent,  I 


visited  the  Ancient  family  mansion  of  Ilardres,  near 
Canterbury,  and  among  a variety  of  relics  which  were 
shewn  to  me  as  an  attestation  of  its  departed  splendour, 
I was  particularly  delighted  witli  the  sight  of  a warlike 
trophy,  which  the  first  founder  of  that  family.  Sir  William 
Hardres,  received  from  Henry  VII 1.  as  an  honorary 
gratuity  for  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  It  was 
one  of  the  Gates  of  that  town,  composed  of  wood,  with 
transverse  braces,  well  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  a 
small  wicket  door  to  connect  it.  IVhen  I saw  it,  it  stood 
in  the  coach-house  by  the  side  of  the  remains  of  the 
body  of  a very  old  family  coach. 

“ This  Sir  William  Hardres,  it  would  seem  from  the 
archives  of  that  family,  had  received  from  King  Henry 
the  domains  on  which  the  mansion  was  erected,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  services  perhaps  at  the  above  siege,  which 
had  continued  in  succession  to  the  heirs  of  that  family 
until  the  time  when  I visited  it ; which  happened  to  be 
at  the  critical  time  when  all  the  old  and  origitjal  furni- 
ture, consisting  of  pictures,  chairs,  bedsteads,  books,  &c., 
were  parceled  out  for  an  auction— the  Gate  of  Boulogne 
was  also  to  be  included  in  the  sale.” 

Is  it  known  what  became  of  this  “ warlike  trophy  ” ? 

J.  N.  B. 

“ The  Yellow  Book.” — I have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  saved  troubling  you  with  a query 
by  referring  to  your  indexes,  and  finding  that  my 
query  has  not  only  been  anticipated  but  answered. 
My  present  query  has  been  anticipated  by  two 
correspondents.  Firstly  by  M.  J.  N.  (5^'^  S.  viii. 
309),  who  asks.  What  is  The  Yelloiv  Book  which  is 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  gossip  and  tittle- 
tattle  respecting  the  conduct  of  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  and  Lady  Douglas’s  evidence  on  the 
subject?  This  query  did  not  elicit  any  reply. 
Two  years  later  another  correspondent  (5“'  S.  xii. 
228)  repeated  the  query.  This  met  with  no  better 
result,  for,  though  two  replies  were  forwarded  and 
inserted  in  the  same  volume,  they  refer  to  a little 
book  so  entitled  published  in  1656.  Will  you, 
therefore,  kindly  permit  me  to  ask  for  any 
references  to  the  book,  title,  date,  &c.,  of  The 
Yellow  Book,  and  for  references  to  it  in  any  of  the 
many  publications  called  forth  by  the  results  of 
what  was  called  “ the  delicate  investigation.” 

E.  E.  N. 

A Paraphrase  of  “ The  Seven  Ages  of 
Man.” — Some  time  in  the  middle  of  1870  I met 
in  the  pages  of  a magazine  with  some  very  clever 
verses  paraphrasing  “ The  Seven  Ages  of  Man.” 
The  first  verse  I remember  runs  : — 

“ The  world ’s  a stage,  quoth  Avon’s  sage. 

And  I at  once  endorse  the  dictum; 

His  vivid  page  paints  every  age. 

And  more  meo  I 'll  depict  ’em.” 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  these  verses  are  to  be 
met  with,  or,  better  still — your  space  permitting, 
that  is — give  me  a copy  of  them  ? H.  E.  L. 

“Memorials  of  Two  Sisters,”  edited  by  the 
author  of  Aids  to  Developement.  London,  1833, 
8vo.  Printed  at  Thames  Ditton.  Fifth  edition, 


J-V-yt/V-'.  TfAlV/  TVVXA./  J al'  I 

distinguished  as  Anne  C.  M.  and  Emma  L.  M 
The  book  is  discussed  by  Sara  Coleridge  in  one  o 
her  letters  of  1850.  A.  J.  M.  i 

Sj 

“ Lying  cold-floor.” — Some  time  ago  I quotec  i!fi 
the  above  as  a curious  expression  in  South  Lincoln  , ' 
shire  for  a corpse  lying  in  the  house  before  burial 
but  no  one  has  hitherto  noticed  it.  Can  anj 
correspondent  tell  me  what  it  means,  and  whethe.  d 
it  is  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

C.  S.  Jerram. 

Clergy  in  Shropshire,  &c.,  1780-90.  — L b 
there  any  list  of  clergymen  and  livings  on  tht 
borders  of  Shropshire,  and  in  Wales  and  Cheshire 
in  the  last  century  ? The  date  I am  looking  for  if  (}' 
about  1780-90,  and  I believe  the  existing  Clergy 
List  was  not  published  before  the  present  century. 

B.  F.  S.  i 

Chesney  Family.  — What  are  the  arms  and 
crest  of  this  family?  Does  the  name  occur  in 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  by  King  James  ? C. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.”  5«'  S.  x.  408 ; xi.  155.] 

David  Garrick.  — What  work  is  there  con- 
taining an  account  of  David  Garrick’s  social  life 
and  political  views  ? I want  a book  that  enters 
more  into  these  matters  than  Fitzgerald’s  Life 
does-  Bddos. 

Stephen  Cranmer  : Giles  Knight. — Stephen 
Cranmer  settled  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  in  ' 
1723.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a descendant  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  This  has  been  a persistent 
family  legend,  and  I am  anxious  to  learn  whether 
any  of  the  archbishop’s  family  ever  removed  to 
the  United  States.  There  is  a strange  likeness 
between  the  descendants  of  Stephen  and  the 
pictures  of  the  archbishop ; a portrait  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Stephen  Cranmer 
family. 

Can  any  information  be  obtained  as  to  the 
ancestors  of  Giles  Knight,  who,  in  company  with 
his  wife  Mary  {nee  English),  sailed  from  Gloucester 
with  Wm.  Penn  in  1682?  He  was  from  Nayles- 
worth  parish,  co.  Gloucester. 

I am  lineally  descended  from  Stephen  Cranmer 
as  well  as  from  Giles  Knight,  and  would  be  much 
obliged  for  any  facts  concerning  either  of  them. 

Henry  Cavalier  Smith. 

“Cutover.” — Lambard,  writing  in  1570,  says, 

“ Let  me  cut  over  to  Watling  streete.”  Would  ' 
this  be  considered  decorous  Elizabethan  English  ? ' 

Ancient  phrase  rarely,  I should  think,  becomes  i 
modern  slang.  It  would  sound  odd,  however,  to 
read,  “A  certain  man  cut  over  to  Jericho.”  Yet 
Lambard,  I should  imagine,  wrote  as  conven- 
tionally as  the  divines  of  his  age. 

W.  L.  King. 

Watlington,  Norfolk. 
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- An  Epitapii. — 

“ Owen  Moore  lias  gone  away, 

Owing  more  than  lie  could  pay.” 

Where  is  the  above  to  be  found  ? As  I am  com- 
piling a book  of  curious  .and  absurd  epitaphs,  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  will  kindly  send  me  direct  any  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  districts  in  which  they  reside. 

W.  0.  F. 

13,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich. 

SOur  correspondent  should  consult  the  five  General 
exes  to  ” N.  & Q,”] 

Lord  Beaconsfield. — In  one  or  two  articles 
on  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  I see  that  his 
1 family  changed  their  Spanish-Gothic  name  to  that 
of  D’Israeli  on  their  migration  to  Venice.  What 
had  their  name  previously  been  1 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

A Core  for  “Pins  and  Needles.” — Are  the 
following  common  superstitions  : that  the  cramp  in 
the  foot  called  “ pins  and  needles  ” can  be  cured  by 
wetting  the  finger  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  foot  ; and  that  the  guttering  of  a 
candle  is  an  ill  omen  to  those  who  used  the  candle  ? 

E.  B.  M. 

“ Drat  ” = Squirrel’s  Nest.  — So  used  by 
i Browne  in  hisPastoraZs,byDr.ayton,and  by  Cowper. 

“So  that,”  says  Nares,  “probably  it  is  not  yet 
! obsolete  in  the  country.”  But  Cowper  may  have 
I adopted  it  from  the  elder  poets.  Ilalliwell  says, 
“ A squirrel’s  nest.  Blame.”  Is  the  term  still  used 
in  the  living  language,  and  where,  and  what  is 
i the  etymology  of  it  ? Defniel. 

Plymouth. 


words  are  in  the  dictionaries.  What  do  they 
mean  ? Anon. 

Sandford  of  Askh^m,  Westmorland.  — 
Information  is  solicited  as  to  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family,  and  references  to  any 
printed  or  manuscript  pedigrees  (in  continuation  of 
those  in  Burn  and  Nicholson’s  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland).  W.  Sandford. 

SecunJerabad,  Deccan,  India, 

“Author  of  System.”— To  whom  does  this  al- 
lude? It  occurs  thus  in  a quotation  : “ On  this  point 
I am  bound  to  make  my  acknowledgements  to  the 
united  labours  of  the  great  Author  of  Sijstem,  and 
the  indefatigable  Casper  Bauhin.”  Does  he  mean 
Linn4,  of  the  famous  Sy sterna  Naturae  ? There 
were  two  Bauhins,  both  eminent  botanists,  Jean 
and  Gaspard.  Gaspard  wrote  the  Pinax  Theatri 
Botanici,  a book  very  highly  spoken  of.  Jean 
wrote  Historia  Plantarum  Universalis,  which 
appeared  more  than  forty  years  before  the  Pinax. 
I suppose  the  Pinax  to  be  far  the  better  book,  and 
still  valuable.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Infinite  years  in  torment  must  I spend 
And  never,  never,  never  have  an  end? 

Oh  ! must  I dwell  in  torturing  despair 
As  many  years  as  atoms  in  the  air?” 

M.  C.  T. 

“Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air,”  &c. 
They  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  Essay  on  Spmoza,  and 
are  there  said  to  come  from  Wordsworth.  A.  M. 

“ The  woman  of  mind.”  Lex. 


Boon-Days. — In  Inq.  p.m.  51  Edw.  III.  Second 
Nos.  46,  is  a licence  to  Thomas  Peyuere  of  Tod- 
■dington  and  others  to  make  certain  grants  of 
land,  rent,  &c.,  to  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  Bedford.  Amongst  the 
items  mentioned  are  : — “ 2s.  lOd.  of  rent  and  a 
rent  of  four  capons  and  two  boon-days  in  autumn, 
with  appurtenances  in  Harowdon,  Bedeford,  Elues- 
towe,  and  Kerdyngton.”  Query,  what  do  the  two 
boon-days  mean  ? D.  G.  C.  E. 

“Braming.” — In  the  translation  of  a hymn, 
“ Ad  perennis  vitas  fontem,”  sung  at  the  recent 
Gregorian  festival  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  occurs 
the  line  : — 

“Winter  braining,  summer  flaming.” 

Is  this  a generally  known  word,  or  was  it  merely 
invented  to  rhyme  with  “ flaming”? 

James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

Noils  and  Brokes. — In  the  Leeds  Mercury  of 
May  20,  under  the  head  of  “Wool  and  Worsted,” 
we  are  informed  that  “ a moderate  business  is 
doing  in  noils  and  brokes.”  I do  not  think  these 


“ Oxford  no  more,  but  Cowford  be  thy  name, 

A nursery  of  calves,  to  thy  eternal  shame.” 

The  remainder  is  requested.  H.  T.  E. 


HcpIfEii. 

THE  MS.  OF  GRAY’S  “ELEGY.” 

(6‘'’  S.  ii.  222,  356,  438,  474  ; iii.  35,  76,  277.) 

The  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  has  made  it  evident  that  there  are 
several  copies  of  the  original  MS.  But  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  from  a work  which  is  probably  not  in 
every  library,  not  only  give  an  interesting  narration 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  celebrated  poem  first 
became  known  to  the  public,  but  clearly  account 
for  the  existence  of  so  many  MSS.,  each  in  the 
poet’s  own  delicate  handwriting.  The  book  in 
question  is  entitled 

“ The  Works  of  Thomas  Gray  with  the  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  and  Writings,  by  William  Mason,  to  which_  are 
subjoined  Extracts,  Philological,  Poetical,  and  Critical, 
from  the  Author’s  Original  Manuscripts,  selected  and 
arranged  by  Thomas  James  Mathias,  1M4.”  2 vols.  4to. 

In  the  advertisement  of  vol,  i.  it  is  stated : — 
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“ In  the  first  of  these  volumes  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray 
and  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings  were  printed 
from  Mr.  Mason’s  edition.  The  contents  of  the  second 
volume  were  selected  and  arranged  from  the  original 
Manuscripts  bequeathed  by  their  author,  Mr.  Gray  to 
Mr.  Mason,  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Stonhewer,  who  left 
them  by  will  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by  whose  desire 
this  publication  was  undertaken  by  the  editor.”* 

Vol.  i. — At  p.  57  is  the  “ Elej'y,”  divided  into 
verses  of  four  lines  each,  and  followed  by  a fac- 
simile copy  of  the  poem,  engraved  on  copper,  and 
headed,  “ From  the  original  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Gray.”  This  original  is  dated  1750.  On 
the  right  margin  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  is  the 
following  note,  also  in  Gray’s  hand  : — 

“Published  in  Feb'^J'  1751  by  Dodsley  ; and  went  thro’ 
four  editions;  in  two  months;  and  afterwards  a fifth, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th,  9tli  and  10th,  and  11th,  and  printed 
also  in  1753  with  Mr.  Bentley’s  designs  of  which  there  is 
a 2nd  Edition,  and  again  by  Dodsley  in  his  Miscellany, 
Vol.  11th,  and  in  a Scotch  Collection  called  TJse  Union. 
Translated  into  Latin  by  Cr:  Anstey,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  published  in  1762,  and  again  in  the 
same  year  by  Rob  : Lloyd,  M:A;” 

This  fac-simile  further  contains  a few  marginal 
corrections  in  Gray’s  hand.  P.  124,  referring  to 
the  “ Elegy,”  it  is  stated,  “ In  the  first  Manu- 
script copy  of  this  exquisite  poem  I find  the  con- 
clusion diflerent  from  that  which  he  afterwards 
composed.”  This  remark  bears  the  signature 
“ M.”  (Mason). 

P.  322. — “About  this  time  Mr.  Gray  had  put  his  last 
hand  to  bis  celebrated  Elegy  in  the  Country  Churchyard, 
and  had  communicated  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Walpole,! 
whose  good  taste  was  too  much  charmed  with  it  to 
suffer  himself  to  withhold  the  sight  of  it  from  his 
acquaintance ; accordingly  it  was  shown  about  for  some- 
time in  Manuscript  (as  Mr.  Gray  intimates  in  the 
subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton),  and  received  with  all 
the  applause  it  so  justly  merited. 

‘‘  Among  the  rest  of  the  fashionable  w’orld,  for  to 
these  only  it  was  at  present  communicated.  Lady  Cob- 
ham,  who  now  lived  at  the  mansion  house  at  Stoke  Pogis, 
had  read  and  admired  it.” 

P.  3-32, — Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton ; Dec.  17,1760. — 
“ The  Stanzas  which  I now  enclose  to  you  have  had  the 
misfortune,  by  Mr.  AValpole’s  fault,  to  be  made  still 
more  public,  for  which  they  certainly  were  never  meant, 
but  it  is  too  late  to  complain.  They  have  been  so 
applauded,  it  is  quite  a shame  to  repeat  it,  I mean  not 
to  be  modest ; but  it  is  a shame  for  those  who  have  said 
such  superlative  things  about  them,  that  I cannot  repeat 
them.  I should  have  been  glad  that  you,  and  two  or 
three  more  people  had  liked  them,  which  would  have 
satisfied  my  ambition  on  this  head  amply.” 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  AValpole;  Cambridge,  Feb.  11,  1751. 
— “ As  you  have  brought  me  into  a little  sort  of  distress, 
you  must  assist  me,  I believe,  to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  1 
can.  Yesterday  I had  the  misfortune  of  receiving  a 


* At  p.  104,  ante,  Mr.  Thackkrat  states  that  Mr. 
Penn,  of  Stoke  Pogis  “purchased  all  Gray’s  MSS.” 

I In  a letter  dated  June  12th,  1760,  the  poet  tells  Mr. 
Walpole, — “ I have  been  here  at  Stoke  a few  days  where 
I shall  continue  a good  part  of  the  summer  ; and  having 
put  an  end  to  a thing  whose  beginning  you  have  seen 
long  ago,  I immediately  send  it  to  you.” 
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letter  from  certain  gentlemen  (as  their  bookseller  ex- 
presses it,)  who  have  taken  the  Magazine  of  Magazines 
into  their  hands ; they  tell  me,  that  an  ivgenious  Poem 
called  reflections  in  a Country  Church-yard  has  been 
communicated  to  them,  which  they  are  printing  fortl  - 
with ; that  they  are  informed  the  excellent  Author  of  it 
is  I by  name,  and  that  they  beg  not  only  his  indidyence, 
but  the  honour  of  his  correspondence,  &c.  As  I am  not 
at  all  disposed  to  be  cither  so  indulgent,  or  so  corres- 
pondent, as  they  desire,  I have  but  one  bad  way  left  to 
escape  the  honour  they  would  inflict  upon  me  ; and  am 
therefore  obliged  to  desire  you  would  make  Dodsley 
print  it  immediately  (which  may  be  done  in  less  than  a 
week’s  time  from  your  copy),  but  without  my  name,  in 
what  form  is  most  convenient  for  him,  but  on  his  best 
paper  and  character;  he  must  correct  the  press  himself, 
and  print  it  without  any  interval  between  the  stanzas 
because  the  sense  is  in  some  places  continued  beyond 
them ; and  the  title  must  be : ‘ Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Church-yard.’  If  he  would  add  a line  or  two  to 
say  it  came  into  his  hands  by  accident,  I should  like  is 
better.” 
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Thus  it  is  certain  that  Gray  communicated  at  ' 
least  two  copies  of  the  “ Elegy,”  in  his  own  hand-  f 
writing,  to  his  friends,  viz.,  one  to  Walpole  and  , 
one  to  Wharton,  but  we  find  no  evidence  that  he  , 
sent  out  any  other  copy  in  MS.*  The  annotated 
copy  at  Pembroke,  Cambridge,  of  course  came  I? 
there  with  Stonhewer’s  Gray  MSS.;  Wharton’s  ® 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  there  con- 
sequently  only  remains  Walpole’s  copy  to  be  ac-  I® 
counted  for  ; or,  in  other  words,  one  copy  for  sale. 

With  regard  to  the  sales  by  auction  of  the  MS.  j? 
of  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  we  gather  from  “N.  & Q.” 
(ante,  p.  76)  that  a MS.  so  described  has  been  sold  ^ | ' 
three  times  : Aug.  3,  1854,  at  Birmingham  ; in 
the  same  year  at  Messrs.  Sotheby  & Wilkinson’s  ; 
and  again.  May  28, 1875,  by  the  same  auctioneers ; "* 

and  it  is  stated  by  another  correspondent  that  “ the  “ 
MS.  of  Gray’s  ‘ Elegy  ’ ” was  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  William  Frazer.  Now,  since  there  is  appa-  '* 
rently  nothing  in  the  sequence  of  time  to  make  it 
impossible  that  this  is  simply  a thrice-sold  MS.,  is  ” 
it  improbable  that  it  is  the  very  MS.  that  was  sent  ,i  ' ' 
by  Gray  to  Walpole  1 J 

We  now  come  to  a different  question  : Where 
is  the  original  MS.  of  the  “ Elegy  ” ? It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  MS.  at  Pembroke,  from  which  the 
copper-plate  fac-simile  was  taken  ; it  is  certainly 
not  the  MS.  which  came  with  Wharton’s  letters 
and  papers  to  the  British  Museum,  and  if  the 
thrice-sold  copy  turns  out  to  be  the  MS.  sent  to 
Walpole  it  cannot  be  'that  copy,  and  for  these 
reasons  : 1.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Mason,  who 
says,  “ In  the  first  MS.  copy  of  this  exquisite  poem 
I find  the  conclusion  different  from  that  which  he 
afterwards  composed.”  2.  I well  remember  seeing,  | 
many  years  ago — where,  alas  ! I cannot  recall — a ■. 

document,  either  a lithographed  fac-simile  or  the 
original  MS.  of  the  poem,  not  divided  into  verses, 
and  with  its  numerous  corrections  and  interlinings 


* It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable  that  Lady  Cobham,  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  had  a copy. 
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jin  the  well-known  delicate  hand  ; and  I shall 
I never  forget  the  various  trials  the  author  made  for 
the  disposition  of  the  words  of  that  wonderfully 
descriptive  and  pathetic  line, — 

“ The  plowman  liomeward  plods  his  weary  way.” 

3.  Neither  the  Pembroke  copy  nor  the  British 
• Museum  copy  has  any  corrections  in  this  line, 

I and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  such  a corrected 
! MS.  would  have  been  sent  by  the  author  to  Wal- 
; pole.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
I will  communicate  the  present  resting-place  of  this 
I original  MS.  of  the  “ Elegy.” 

I A.  Hartsiiorne. 


“Vescus”  in  “ Gtkorgic.s,”  in.  175  (6''‘  S.  iii. 
i 227). — Whether  vcsms  ever  meanc  “ eatable”  is,  I 
1 1 should  think,  more  than  doubtful.  Its  derivation 
! is  uncertain,  but  the  writer  of  the  Times  article 
I may  have  been  misled  by  the  fact  that  esca,  food, 
is  commonly  given  as  the  second  element  in  the 
■ word.  Thus  Gellius  says  : — “ Vescum  ex  ve  par- 
I ticula  et  esca  copulatum  est.”  The  difficulty  is 

I respecting  the  prefix  ve.  In  most  instances, 
though  not  quite  in  all,  it  seems  to  denote  small- 
! ness  or  defect.  Thus  ve-grandis,  applied  to  corn, 
means  meagre  ; ve-sanns,  unsound  ; vc-mens  {ye- 
I hsinms),  probably,  without  reason,  and  hence 
mad  or  furious.  It  is  possible  to  explain  most 
of  the  known  uses  of  vescus  ("supposing  esm  to  be 
the  second  element)  by  a reference  to  the  idea  of 
small  or  meagre,  combined  with  that  of  food. 
Thus  vesca  farra,  vescas  frondcs,  may  be  taken 
to  mean  corn  and  twigs  which  afford  but  slight 
nourishment  ; vescum  corpus  in  Pliny  may  mean 
ill  fed ; and  even  vesco  sale  in  Lucretius,  i.  326, 

I may  be  used  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  hungry, 

I as  applied  to  the  effect  of  the  sea-water  upon  the 
I rocks.  But  the  last  is  also  taken  to  refer  either 
I to  the  small  grains  of  salt  or  to  the  fine  particles 
of  spray  (Munro,  ad  locum),  and  it  is  obvious  that 
I the  sense  of  small,  i.e.,  slender,  meagre,  &c.,  will 
I apply  to  the  other  passages  cited,  without  any 
direct  reference  to  food.  So  also  vescum  papaver 
in  Verg.,  G.,  iv.  131,  is  understood  of  the  small 
seeds  of  the  poppy,  rather  than  of  their  nutritious 
quality  or  the  reverse.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  the  prefix  ve  does  really  mean  small.  In 
ve-pallidus,  for  instance,  it  seems  to  denote  the 
contrary,  very  pale,  nor  is  Ovid’s  explanation  of 
Ve-jovis  (Fasti,  iii.  445,  &c.),  as  equivalent  to  non 
magnus,  i.  e.,  parvus,  at  all  satisfactory.  But 
whereas  Ve-jovis  is  known  to  have  been  regarded 
as  Jove  under  his  unfavourable  attributes,  i.e., 
the  bad  or  adverse  deity,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  prefix  ve  had  a similar  force  in 
its  other  compounds,  and  that  it  denoted  the 
contrary  of  what  is  right  and  proper,  whether  by 
way  of  excess  or  defect.  Thus  vegrandis,  vescus, 
as  applied  to  grain  or  any  article  of  food,  would 


mean  meagre,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  large  size 
or  quantity  which  such  things  ought  to  possess, 
and  this  notion  of  deficiency  predominating  in  the 
compounds  with  ve  might  easily  mislead  inquirers 
into  the  idea  that  the  original  force  of  the  prefix 
was  small.  In  ve-gmllidus,  of  course,  the  notion 
would  be  that  of  excess,  i.e.,  an  abnormal  or 
unhealthy  pallor ; and  as  to  ve-mens  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  the  ve  were  privative  (as  sug- 
gested above)  or  intensive,  denoting  violence  of 
passion,  although,  as  mens  is  the  intellectual 
rather  than  the  spiritual  element  in  man,  the  sense 
of  without  mind  seems  preferable.  Hence  the 
perplexity  of  Gellius  and  others  at  finding  appa- 
rently opposite  meanings  in  the  same  word. 

0.  S.  Jerram. 

Has  not  the  Times  mistaken  this  passage  in  the 
Georgies  ? So  far  from  recommending  willow 
twigs  as  fodder  for  cattle,  it  seems  to  me  to  say 
precisely  the  reverse.  Virgil  is  giving  rules  for 
breeding  strong  cattle  for  pbughing  and  carting 
“ Let  the  calf  have  all  its  mother’s  milk,  and  give 
him  corn.  Do  not  give  him  marsh  herbage  or 
indigestible  willow  leaves.”  So  I would  translate 
vescus,  till  1 am  corrected.  There  was  an  old 
impression  that  the  particle  ve  was  a contraction 
of  valde,  and  therefore  an  intensive.  But  Ovid 
is  an  authority  to  show  that  ve  meant  little,  and 
that  farra  vegrandia,  vescaque,  was  applied  to  ill- 
grown  seeds  of  corn.  In  fact  it  is=English  ivee 
and  Greek  /3atos.  If,  therefore,  vesca  meant 
originally  minim'e  edulis,  it  would  by  degrees  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  tenuis,  exiguus,  just  as  the 
French  call  a thin  person  mal  nourri. 

J.  Garrick  Moore. 

The  Vocabularium  Latmo-Italicum,  a Josepho 
Papini,  Venetiis,  mdcccxix.,  gives  -“Vescus,  a, 
um,  Verg.,  buono  da  mangiare;  Ovid,  sottile 
minuto,  gracile,  vescum  corpus  ; Plin.,  corpo 
secco,  smunto  estenuato.”  J.  0.  H. 

Ferahill. 

St.  Elmo’s  Light  S.  iii.  228):  “Corpus 
Sant”  (i^^  S.  xi.  63.  115).— Dr.  Thomas  Shaw 
in  his  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  363  (ed.  Oxford, 
1738,  folio),  states  that 

“in  travelling  by  night  through  the  valley  of  Mount 
Ephraim  they  Avere  attended  for  above  the  space  of  an 
hour  Avith  an  ijtiis  fatuus,  that  displayed  itself  in  a. 
variety  of  extraordinary  appearances.  [Here  follows  a 
description.]  The  atmosphere  from  the  beginning  oT 
the  evening  had  been  remarkably  tliick  and  iiazy,  and 
the  dew  as  we  felt  it  upon  our  bridles  w&s  unusually 
clammy  and  unctuous.  In  the  like  disposition  of  tbm 
weather  I have  observed  those  luminous  bodies  Avbich 
at  sea  skip  about  the  masts  and  yards  of  ships,  and  are 
called  corpustxnse  by  the  mariners : a corruption  of 
cuerpo  santo,  as  this  meteor  is  called  by  the  Spaniards. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  the  Quaker,  who  died.  1741, 
gives  a similar  account  in  his  J ournal  durin^fiis 
Voyage  from  Barhadoes  to  Philadelphia  : 
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“In  tliia  storm,  Dec.,  1731,  we  saw  divers  lights, 
which  the  sailors  call  corpusanls.  One  of  them  was 
exceeding  bright,  and  sat,  as  near  as  I can  compute  it, 
about  half  an  hour  on  our  main-top-mast  head,  plain  to 
the  view  of  all  the  ship’s  company,  divers  of  whom  said 
they  never  saw  the  like,  and  I think  I never  heard  of, 
or  saw  the  like  before.” — P.  249,  ed.  1751. 

Dr.  Brewer  calls  these  lights  “ comazants  ” in 
his  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  but  without 
any  reference. 

In  “N.  & Q.,”  4*'^  S.  iv.  218,  it  was  shown  that 
St.  Elmo,  or  rather  St.  Ermo,  is  an  abbreviation 
for  St.  Erasmus,  who  was  martyred  in  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution,  a.d.  303,  at  Formise,  and  was 
usually  invoked  by  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  is  commemorated  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  June. 
With  reference  to  the  “ lights  ” consult  Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities,  “ Will-with-a-Wisp,”  and 
the  notes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  215-20,  ed.  Knight,  1841; 
where,  however,  it  is  not  explained  bow  St.  Elmo 
succeeded  to  “Castor  and  Pollux,”  the  “lucida 
sidera”  favourable  in  their  appearance,  “fratres 
Helense,”  the  single  light  foreboding  storm.  They 
are  also  called  “ the  fires  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Nicholas.”  In  the  Litcmice  Omyiium  Sanctorum, 
Antverp.,  1621,  St.  Erasmus  is  the  last  of  fifty  who 
are  commemorated  on  June  2.  Surius  in  his 
History  of  the  Saints,  Cologne,  1579,  fob,  6 vols., 
and  J.  de  Voragine  in  the  Aurea  Legenda,  ed. 
Paris,  circa  1470,  do  not  record  St.  Erasmus, 
but  his  life  is  given  in  the  Italian  Legend, ario  di 
Santi,  Yen.,  1535,  fob,  p.  84 ; in  the  Pas- 
sionael,  Antwerp,  1490,  fob,  p.  149 ; and  is  also  in 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  ii. 
p.  699.  There  may  be  a life  of  the  saint  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  to  which  I 
have  no  opportunity  of  referring,  and  this  should 
be  consulted.  In  the  Hymni  Latini  Medii  JEvi, 
by  Mone,  Freiburg,  1853,  vol.  iii.  p.  292,  there  is  a 
Sequentia  de  S.  Erasmo.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

The  following  allusions  to  St.  Elmo’s  fire  may 
be  worth  recording  : — 

“After  a great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp  of  Con- 
salvo,  the  great  captain,  a gentleman,  proudly  horsed 
and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendoza  asked  the  great  captain, 
‘ Who  is  this  'i  ’ Who  answered,  ‘ It  is  Saint  Krmin, 
who  never  appears  but  after  a storm.’” — Lord  Bacon, 
Apophthegms,  146. 

“ They  signifie  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto 
men,  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  portend  good, 
and  victory  to  that  side  they  come  towards  in  sea-fights ; 
St.  Elme’s  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do 
likely  appear  after  a sea  storm.” — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  part  i.,  sec.  2.  mem.  1,  sub.  2. 

“ La  Caverne  et  sa  fille  parurent  6.  la  porte  de  la 
chambre  avec  de  la  lumiere,  comrne  le  feu  Saint  Elme 
apres  une  tempete.” — Scarron,  Roman  Comique,  i. 
chap.  xii. 

Gustave  Bouvier. 

St.  Erasmus,  or  S.  Elmo  as  he  is  generally 
called  in  Italy,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom, 
Jme  3,  A.D.  296,  at  Formiae,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta. 
Tw  cathedral  at  Gaeta  is  dedicated  under  his 


name  ; in  the  south  transept  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome 
is  a chapel  with  a mosaic  of  his  martyrdom  after 
Poussin  ; and  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  visited  Naples.  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  says 
that  he  is  “ famous  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  where  the 
mariners  invoke  him  against  storms  and  tempests ; 
he  is  sometimes  represented  with  a taper  in  his 
hand  or  on  his  head.”  The  St.  Elmo’s  light  has 
been  for  long  regarded  by  sailors  with  super- 
stitious awe,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  lines 
from  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  v.  xviii. : — 

“ Vi  claramente  visto  o lume  vivo 
Que  a maritima  gente  tern  por  santo 
Em  tempo  de  tormeuta,  e vento  esquivo, 

De  tempestate  escura,  e triste  ptanto.” 

E.  S.  D. 

“ SooTHEST  ” IN  “ CoMUS,”  823  S.  iii.  248, 
411).- — Of  course,  soothest  in  Comus,  823,  means 
“ truest,”  and  nothing  else.  I can  help  the  com- 
mentators to  another  instance  of  it  : “ For  sothest 
worde  that  euere  god  seyde  was  tho  he  seyde, 
nemo  bonus,"  i.e.,  for  the  truest  word  that  ever 
God  said  was  when  he  said,  “ No  one  is  good” 
{Piers  Plowman,  B.  x.  441). 

The  verb  to  soothe  is  derived  from  the  adj. 
sooth,  just  as  breathe  from  breath,  clothe  from  cloth, 
and  the  rest ; the  final  e was  originally  sounded,  as 
is  still  shown  by  the  changed  sound  of  th  in  these 
words. 

I cannot  agree  with  Xit  that  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  its  use  occurs  in  1553,  for  it  occurs  at 
least  six  hundred  years  earlier,  viz.,  in  the  Dooms 
of  Edmund  and  Guthrum,  sect.  6,  in  Thorpe’s 
Ancient  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  170  ; see  also  Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  i.  261.  As  to  its  meanings, 
see  Schmidt,  Shakespeare  Lexicon. 

The  notion  of  suggesting  a connexion  between 
soothest  and  siveetest,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Stallybrass 
in  translating  Grimm’s  book,  is  enough  to  make 
Grimm  turn  in  his  grave.  It  would  have  been 
more  decent  in  the  translator  to  have  learnt 
Grimm’s  law.  T and  th  are  totally  different 
letters,  and  if  we  once  confuse  them,  it  can  in 
future  make  no  difference  whether  a man  wears  a 
pair  of  booths  or  a pair  of  boots. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Jacques  Casanova  de  Seinoalt  (6^**  S.  iii. 
401). — “ Preuves  Curieuses  de  I’Authenticite  des 
Memoires  de  Jacques  Casanova  de  Seingalt  d’apres 
des  recherches  en  diverses  archives”  is  the  title  of 
a series  of  articles  by  M.  Armand  Baschet  in 
Le  Livre  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  and 
May,  1881,  the  handsome  and  valuable  biblio- 
graphical magazine  published  by  M.  Quantin,  of 
Paris,  since  January,  1880.  If  Mr.  Edgcumbe 
has  not  seen  these  articles  he  will  be  glad  to  read 
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ithera,  and,  if  he  has  any  difficulty,  my  copy  is  at 
fi  his  command.  Este. 

c Birmiiighani. 

Roman  Inscription  at  Nyon  S.  iii.  388). 
— I venture  to  suggest  for  Mr.  Delevingne’s 
. .consideration  whether  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
; /epitaph  from  Nyou  may  not,  perhaps,  be  solved  as 
follows  : LVSTROSTAdio  . DOMiTiNO,  the  former 
word  in  the  ablative  case,  the  latter  in  the  dative, 
as  the  cognomen  to  sergio.  The  absence  of  a d in 
I LVSTROSTAio  does  not  imply  any  error  of  tran- 
' scription.  E.xtant  monuments  furnish  many  in- 
' stances  of  such  omissions,  arising  probably  from 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  want  of  space,  or,  it  may 
, be,  in  some  cases,  from  local  peculiarities  of  pro- 
i nunciation.  The  translation  of  the  first  lines  would 
' then  be,  “ To  Lucius  Sergius  Domitinus  (son  of 
Lucius),  of  the  Cornelian  tribe,  of  Lustrostadium.” 
On  the  one  hand,  the  known  names  Ingolstadium 
I (Ingolstadt),  Neostadium  and  Novostadium  (Neu- 
I stadt),  Arnostadium  (Arnstadt),  Selestadium 
(Scheletstadt),  &c.,  seem  to  make  the  conjecture 
“ Lustrostadium  ” plausible  and  probable.  On 
: the  other,  the  published  collections  of  inscriptions 
j supply  abundant  authority  for  the  relative  positions 
I as  above  of  the  deceased’s  patria  urbs  and  his 
cognomen.  It  may  suffice  if  I quote  only  the 
following  examples  among  others  in  the  very 
' useful  selection  by  Gustavus  Wilmanns  (Berlin, 
1873) 

I No.  1470,  from  the  ancient  Lambaese,  Algeria  : 

I M . AVREL  . M . F . SERGIA  . CARNVNTO  . SABINVS, 

i.e.,  “ Marcus  Aurelius  Sabinus  (son  of  Marcus), 

' Sergio,  tribu,  of  Carnuntum”  (in  Pannonia).  This 
' is  No.  98  in  Leon  Renier’s  Inscriptions  Roniaines 
! de  VAlgerie  (Paris,  1855). 

No.  1489a,  from  Pettau  [Styria]  : c . cornelivs  . 
c . F . POM(p<Mid) . DERT(o?id)  . VERVS,  i.  “ Caius 
Cornelius  Verus  (son  of  Caius),  of  the  Pomptine 
I tribe,  of  Tortona.” — Mommsen,  Corpus  Inscrip- 
1 tionum,  iii.  4057. 

I No.  1493,  from  Scardona,  Dalmatia  :...appinivs  . 
j POL(lid) . FAVENtiA  . QVADRATVS,  i.e.,  “...Appinius 
] 'Quadratus,  of  the  Pollian  tribe,  of  Faenza."’ — 
i Mommsen,  Corp.  Inscr.,  iii.  2817. 

i I trust  that  other  correspondents  may  throw 
! further  light  on  the  inquiry.  Perhaps  some  one 
I can  tell  us  the  earliest  known  dates  for  the  names 

ii  Ingolstadium,  &c.,  or  find  other  mention  (which  as 
j yet  I have  not  met  with)  of  a “ Lustrostadium.” 

' John  W.  Bone. 

j 26,  Bedford  Place. 

j The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1758  (6‘^  S.  jii. 

' 350). — Your  correspondent  will  find  an  interesting 
account  of  the  trial  of  William  Barnard  for 
writing  threatening  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  Celebrated  Trials  connected  xoith^  the 
Aristocracy,  by  the  late  Mr.  Serjt.  Burke,  entitled 
“ The  Mysterious  Case  of  William  Barnard  and  the 


Duke  of  Marlborough.”  The  trial  took  place  at 
the  Old  Bailey  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  May,  1758, 
and  the  peer  was  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  died  Oct.  28,  1758,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  a narrative  of  this 
so-called  “ mystery  ” in  Cassell’s  Magazine  for 
Nov.  16,  1867,  p.  103,  under  the  title  of  “The 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  Correspondent  : an  Un- 
solved Mystery.”  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  a cut  of  the  duke  on  horseback,  interro- 
gating in  the  park  his  presumed  mysterious 
correspondent,  whose  letters  are  quoted.  Barnard 
was  tried  and  acquitted.  The  recipient  of  the 
mysterious  threatening  letters  was  Charles  Spen- 
cer, second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  grandson  of  the 
first  duke.  In  the  narrative  Smollett’s  remarks 
on  the  letters  are  quoted.  The  duke  died  suddenly 
some  time  after.  H.  Kerr. 

Stocksteads,  Manchester. 

The  first  of  the  four  letters  addressed  to  Charles, 
second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  dated  Nov.  28, 

1757,  and  was  thrust  under  the  dpor  of  the 
Ordnance  Office,  of  which  he  was  the  Master.  All 
the  letters,  with  au  account  of  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions  on  May  11, 

1758,  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  Granger’s  IVon- 
derful  Musexim,  or  vol.  iii.  of  Selections  from  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

There  is  an  account  of  this  transaction  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  May,  1758  [vol.  xxviii. 
pp.  203,  se^.]  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Ronsard’s  Odes  (6‘'’  S.  iii.  407).— Each  of  the 
seven  volumes  of  the  QSnvres  de  Ronsard,  Paris, 
G.  Buon,  1878,  has  a portrait  of  the  author.  Vol. 
i.  contains  “Les  Amours”;  Vol.  ii.,  “Les  Odes”; 
Vol.  iii.,  “ Les  Poemes”;  Vol.  iv.,  “Les  Elegies, 
Eclogues  [stc]  et  Mascarades ”f;  Vol.  v.,  “Les 
Hymnes”;  Vol.  vi.,  “Les  Miseres”;  Vol.  vii., 
“ La  Franciade.”  The  volume  last  named  should 
have,  in  addition  to  the  portrait  of  Ronsard,  one  of 
Charles  IX.  A complete  copy  of  this  edition 
would  be  worth  a fair  sum.  A copy  of  the  fourth 
volume  brought  at  Mr.  Turner’s  sale  one  hundred 
francs,  but  the  price  was  owing  to  the  binding.  I 
should  not  like  to  give  more  than  20«.  for  any  one 
of  the  single  volumes.  For  less  than  that  sum^  I 
have  bought  within  the  last  few  months  the  entire 
works  of  Ronsard,  2 vols.  folio,  large  paper,  Paris, 
Nicolas  Buon,  1623,  in  a fine  old  binding,  a 
splendid  work,  with,  however,  two  or  three  leaves 
in  the  centre  of  the  volume  made  up  from  a 
smaller  paper  copy,  and  mounted. 

Joseph  Knight. 

Kendall  Family  (6“*  S.  iii.  268).— If  W.  C.K., 
who  inquires  as  to  the  above,  will  communicate 
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with  me  at  my  address,  Bush  Hall,  Hatfield,  I 
will  give  him  such  information  as  I have — among 
others,  copies  of  Harleian  MSS.,  and  references  to 
others.  PIenry  J.  B.  Kendall. 

Corporation  Officers,  Appleby  (6^’'  S.  iii. 
208). — “ Searchers  of  leather  ” were  Excise  officers 
at  the  time  when  the  tanning  trade  was  under 
the  Excise.  Frederic  Hepburn. 

“ A FEW  BROTn  ” (6‘'*  S.  iii.  286).— This  is  no 
mere  “ Lancashire  provincialism,”  as  P.  P.,  using 
the  current  slang,  calls  it  ; it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  English  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  and 
consequently  of  that  modern  creature,  Lancashire. 

I have  known  the  phrase  all  my  life  ; but  I do 
not  know  why  broth  should  be  plural,  seeing  that 
the  word  is,  I believe,  onomatopoeic,  and  repre- 
sents, as  Mr.  Wedgwood  says,  the  simmering  of 
boiling  water.  A.  J.  M. 

Porridge  as  well  as  broth  is  designated  by  the 
plural  pronoun  both  in  Lancashire  and  through- 
out Scotland.  They  or  them,  not  it,  is  generally 
used  to  designate  them.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  origin  of  this  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  both  are  composed  of  a variety  of  ingredients. 

E.  Leaton-Blenkinsopp. 

This  expression  is  not,  I think,  peculiar  to  Lan- 
cashire. in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  it  is  very  common. 
In  like  manner  “ a few  porridge  ” is  used. 

W.  H.  d. 

Shipton,  Craven. 

This  particular  expression  is  very  common  in 
South  Northamptonshire;  but  I never  heard  of 
“ two  or  three  ” or  “ one  or  two  broth  ” before,  or 
soup  spoken  of  in  this  manner.  A.  H. 

Surrey  Folk-lore  : Going  a-Gooding  (6*’*  S. 
iii.  287). — In  Brand’s  Fopular  Antiquities  this 
custom  is  said  to  be  practised  in  Middlesex, 
Kent,  and  Warwickshire  ; in  the  last  named  the 
custom  is  called  “going  a corning"  (Bohn’s  edi- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  455). 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A, 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

“ Mattross  ” (6^'’  S.  iii.  288). — The  mattrosses 
could  hardly  be  considered  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
department,  though  it  was  only  with  that  depart- 
ment that  they  were  connected.  I imagine  that 
the  name  has  its  connexion  with  the  crossbow  of 
early  days,  as  in  Halliweli’s  Archaic  Dictionary, 
s.v.  mattress,  is  given,  “ Mattresse  for  a crossbowe, 
martelas,”  Palsgrave. 

In  Grose’s  Military  Antiquities  (1801),  vol.  i. 
p.  315,  will  be  found  the  establishment  of  a 
battery  of  artillery  as  it  existed  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  this  ; and 
after  sergeant,  corporal,  bombardier,  and  gunner, 
mattross  and  fifer  and  drummer  are  bracketed 
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together  with  the  same  pay,  namely,  one  shilling 
a day. 

I know  of  no  better  explanation  of  the  duty  or 
position  of  a mattross  than  that  given  to  the  word 
in  the  folio  Johnson,  thus  : — 

“ Matrosses,  in  the  train  of  Artillery,  are  a sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist 
about  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  firing,  and  load- 
ing them  ; they  carry  firelocks,  and  march  along  with 
the  store  waggon  as  a guai'd,  and  as  assistants  in  case  a 
waggon  should  break.  Bailey.” 

This  will  probably  explain  why  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  Dublin  a dozen  mattrosses  had  been 
detailed  to  look  after  a train  of  stores. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

“VoLLER  Mondenschein  ” (6‘h  g.  iii.  287). — 

I think  that  Goethe  intended  to  express  by 
“ Voller  Mondenschein  ” the  full  and  bright  light 
of  the  moon  visible  in  the  cloudless  sky,  without 
having  regard  to  the  particular  phase,  whether  full 
moon  or  first  or  last  quarter. 

Augusta  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

The  Surname  Shibell  (6**^  S.  iii.  288). — Per- 
haps same  as  Sibel,  corrupted  from  the  ancient 
baptismal  name  Sibbald  (Sibaldus)  ; same  with 
the  German  names  Sebald  and  Siebold,  for  Sig- 
bald,  from  sieg,  victoria,  bald,  audax,  fortis  ; or 
corrupted  from  Isabel.  R.  >S.  Oharnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

“ The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  ” (6*’’  S.  iii.  288). — 
The  sixth  edition,  1865,  has  the  third  line,  “ Spec- 
tatum  admissus,”  &c.,  and  the  fourth, 

“ Et  subiid  rapuit  laux  cochleare  fuga.” 

c.  s. 

Although  it  is  not  in  the  Arundines  Garni, 
Thackeray’s  translation  of  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
“ Cat  and  the  Fiddle  ” will  bear  comparison  with 
any  similar  production  for  vigour  and  neatness  : — 
“ Qualia  prospiciena  catulus  ferit  sethera  risu, 
Ipsaque  trans  lunae  cornua  vacca  salit.” 

Sketches  and  Travels  in  London,  p.  373,  ed.  1879. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

“Limb”=Scamp  (5^’^  S.  xi,  168,  376  ; xii.  298; 
6^*^  S.  i.  166). — The  word  is  well  illustrated  by  its 
use  in  Wiclif’s  writings.  It  is,  seemingly,  the 
usual  English  of  the  Latin  memhrurn,  but  a 
slightly  undignified  word.  And  as  the  “ members” 
of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  are  almost  the 
same  as  “sons”  or  “children,”  so  “limbs”  is 
almost  equivalent  to  “ sons.”  The  want  of  dignity 
excluded  the  word  from  the  New  Testament  of 
the  Wicliffites,  cf.  1 Cor.  xih,  passim,  “mem- 
bers ” being  used  instead,  which  all  versions  have 
kept;  so  in  Matt.  v.  29,  where  the  “Anglo- 
Saxon  ” Gospels  had  “ lima,”  limbs  ; and  hence 
the  later  usage  gradually  grew  to  be  “members  of 


I 

•■Christ,”  but  “limb  of  the  fiend,”  For  Wiclif’s  usage, 
«:f.  “the_  fend  and  al  bis  lymes,”  Select  English 
BH1Fo?7;j!,  i_.  23  ; “ the  fendis  lymes,”  i.  96  ; “Cristis 
ilymes,”  i.  97  ; “the  fend  and  his  membris,  that 
i Iben  wickide  men  of  this  world,”  i.  98  ; “ a lyme 
of  the  fend,”  i.  150;  “Cristis  lymes,”  ii.  47; 
|i  “the  fend. ..and  his  lymmes,”  iii.  137  ; “he  may 
slee  Crist  in  his  lymes,”  iii.  230  ; “ a tryaunt  and 
■i  a fendis  lyme  is  put  before  a lyme  of  Crist,”  iii. 
^ 357  ; “ Scarioth’s  childre,”  iii.  386.  Cf.  Wiclif, 
1 E.E.T.Soc.,  p.  109,  “ luciferis  children,”  “develis 
'j  lyms,”  “fendis  lymes,”  “sathanas  children.”  Also 
■'  cf.  “membrum  diaboli,”  Trialogus,  p.  350; 
»■  “membra  diaboli,”  p.  374;  “membra  Christi,” 
* p.  376  ; “ membre,”  “ membris,”  Wicliffite  New 
nl  Test.,  passim.  0.  W.  Tancock. 

Sorvvich. 

I Children’s  Minds  a Sheet  of  White  Paper 
I' ' (6'‘’  S.  iii.  228,  333). — Charles  Lamb,  in  the  essay 
i on  the  South  Sea  House  {Elia,  1823,  p.  8),  speaking 
of  one  of  the  old  clerks  on  that  establishment,  as 
he  knew  it  about  1792,  says 

“His  intellect  was  of  the  shallowest  orJer.  It  did 
not  reach  to  a saw  or  a proverb.  His  mind  was  in  its 
* original  state  oj  white  iiaper.” 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

'Sir  Edward  Knevit  (6'’'  S.  iii.  328,  389). — 
Joan  Stafford  could  scarcely  be  the  widow  of  John, 
i Lord  Beaumont,  killed  at  Northampton,  unless  he 
/ left  two  ; for  his  undoubted  widow  was  a rather 
I noted  person,  Katherine  Neville,  Duchess  Dowager 
I of  Norfolk.  Mr.  Stapleton  says  that  Joan’s  mar- 
f riage  with  Sir  William  Knyvett  took  place  between 
^ April  4,  1474,  and  1477.  Was  there  ever  a 
I Leonard  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Grey  de 
f Ruthyn  ? I think  not.  There  is  some  confusion 
I regarding  the  last  four  or  five  Lords  Beaumont  of 
[ Folkingham,  ivhich  I should  be  glad  to  see  cleared 
up  by  a competent  hand.  Hermentrude. 

Early  Eoman  Catholic  Magazines  (6^*'  S. 
iii.  43,  110,  189,  277). — As  the  title  is  somewhat 
misleading,  especially  considering  the  date  when 
it  appeared,  may  I point  out  that  a short-lived 
magazine,  published  in  jManchester  in  1821  and 
entitled  the  Catholic,  w'as  not  a Eoman  Catholic 
magazine,  as  might  be  supposed  if  the  title  was 
merely  considered,  but  was  an  organ  of  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  most  antagonistic  to  anything 
approaching  Eoman  Catholicism.  As  this  maga- 
! zine  is  not  now  often  to  be  met  with,  it  may  be 
worth  while  putting  on  record  that  the  Catholic, 
No.  1,  appeared  on  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1821,  in 
the  form  of  a small  octavo  sheet  of  four  pages,  and 
bearing  the  imprint  of  “J.  Pratt,  Printer.”  It 
was  addressed  to  the  “ Inhabitants  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,”  and  commences  by  stating  that  “ a 
great  and  important  controversy  had  been  set  on 


foot  in  these  towns  on  the  subject  of  our  common 
Christianity.”  Twenty  numbers  appeared,  week 
by  week,  that  published  on  Saturday,  April  6, 
1822,  completing  the  work,  and  it  is  there  stated 
that  26,000  copies  had  been  circulated.  I have  a 
set  of  this  magazine  bound  up  without  any  title- 
page,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  existed, 
in  which  some  former  owner  has  written,  “ These 
Papers  were  edited,  and  generally  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  written,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Gilbert  (a  West 
Indian),  Son-in-law  to  the  Rev.  Melville  Horne, 
Minister  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Salford.”  On 
p.  76  of  the  magazine  it  is  stated  that  the  follow- 
ing number  (No.  20)  would  conclude  the  series, 
“ as  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  is  about  to  leave 
the  Kingdom,  in  order  to  return  to  the  West 
Indies,”  but  his  name  nowhere  appears. 

J.  P.  Earwaker. 

Coffin  Breastplates  (6^’’  S.  iii.  226,  395). — 
Instead  of  appropriating  old  coffin  breastplates  for 
the  adornment  of  the  walls  of  his  sitting-room — 
as  mementos  mori,  it  may  be  charitably  supposed 
— would  not  your  correspondent  have  done  more 
credit  to  himself  by  leaving  them  where  they  were  ? 
Then  he  would  not  have  rendered  himself  liable  to 
pains  and  penalties  according  to  the  law  for  such 
cases  provided.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Norborne  Berkeley,  Baron  de  Botetourt 
(8““  S.  iii.  327,  353,  417). — At  Troy  House,  a seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s,  there  is  a large  picture 
of  this  nobleman  when  a boy.  It  represents  him 
at  full  length,  leading  by  the  hand  his  sister 
(afterwards  Duchess  of  Beaufort),  a child  a year 
or  two  his  senior.  Both  children  seem  to  be 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  they  are  dressed 
like  adults  in  the  finest  fashion  of  the  day,  and  are 
moving  forward,  as  if  about  to  begin  a minuet. 
The  faces  are  round  and  childlike,  with  large  dark 
eyes,  but  the  dress  and  formal  attitude  of  the 
little  pair  make  the  picture  a curious  one. 

Hibernicus. 

“ Portions  of  shires  which  are  in  other 
shires”  (6*’’  S.  i.  177,  306;  ii.  98,  297,  477;  iii. 
293). — Besides  those  mentioned  ante,  p.  293,  there 
are  the  following  ; — 

Part  of  Situate  in  Town  or  Village. 

Worcester  Stafford  ...  ...  ...  Dudley. 

Worcester  Gloucester  and  Warwick  Shipston. 

Worcester  Gloucester  and  Oxford...  Daylesford. 

Stafford...  Worcester  Clent  and  Broom. 

The  whole  of  Halesowen,  mentioned  in  the  list, 
was  not  included  in  Shropshire.  It  is  a large 
parish,  consisting  of  many  townships,  one  of  which 
(Warley  Wigorn)  was,  as  its  name  testifies,  in 
Worcestershire.  But  it  did  not  consist  of  one 
piece ; it  was  cut  up  into  innumerable  little 
patches,  and  scattered  about  among  the  townships 
of  Oldbury,  Langley,  and  Warley  Salop,  which 
were  in  Shropshire.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  mere 
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fields  ; some  were  larger,  and  themselves  enringed 
portions  of  Shropshire.  On  the  inch  Ordnance 
map  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  counties. 

While  writing  topographically,  I would  correct 
two  slight  errors  in  a former  number  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
Dr.  Brewer  assigns  (G^**  S.  iii.  217)  Kemerton  to 
Worcestershire.  It  is  in  Gloucestershire,  though 
very  nearly  coming  in  the  list  of  “ detached  por- 
tions,” being  almost  surrounded  by  Worcester- 
shire ; and  I am  sure  there  is  no  village  called 
Amberley  in  Worcestershire,  as  stated  on  p.  213 
of  the  same  volume.  Ombersley  is  probably 
meant.  Vigorn. 

The  Attack  on  Jersey:  Death  of  Major 
Peirson  (6“^  S.  iii.  285,  393). — Some  years  ago, 
during  a visit  to  Guernsey,  I was  shown  a key  to 
the  picture  of  the  above,  and,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  was  allowed  to  take  a tracing 
of  it.  There  being  no  key  in  the  National  Gallery, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  give  the 
names  of  those  whose  portraits  occur  in  the  central 
group.  Commencing  on  the  left  is— (1)  Capt. 
Clephane ; (2)  Capt.  Macneil ; (3)  Major  Peirson’s 
black  servant;  (4)  Adjutant  Harrison  supporting 
the  head  of  the  deceased  officer;  (5)  Capt.  Cor- 
bett; (6)  Lieut.  Drysdale,  with  his  arm  round  the 
body  of  the  major ; (7)  Ensign  Rowan ; (8)  En- 
sign Smith;  (.9)  Capt.  Hemery;  and  (10)  Lieut. 
Buchanan,  holding  the  legs  of  Major  Peirson. 
The  key  was  a print  or  lithograph,  and,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  was  printed  at  St.  Helier’s. 

Hellier  Gosselin, 

Blakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 

[Our  correspondent  is  referring  to  the  key  to  James 
Heath’s  engraving  of  this  picture,  published  in  1781. 
The  names  are  given  in  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue.] 

“ Never  out  of  the  fleshe  that  is  bred  in 
THE  BONE  ” (G***  S.  iii.  126,  258).— The  following 
variation  of  this  phrase,  which  occurs  in  Lyly’s 
Euphues  and  his  England  (p.  326,  ed.  Arber), 
may  interest  your  correspondent ; — 

_ “ If  this  fault  bee  in  thy  nature,  counsel  canne  do 
little  good,  if  in  thy  disease,  phisicke  can  do  lesse  : for 
nature  will  have  hir  course,  so  that  perswasions  are 
needelesse,  and  such  a mallady  in  the  Marrowe,  will 
neuer  out  of  the  bones,  so  that  medicines  are  boote- 
lesse.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The  Terms  “ Papa”  and  “ Mamma”  (6‘'^  S.  iii. 
107,  273). — A curious  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
question  by  that  scurrilous  collection  of  songs  and 
poems  (from  which,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  quote).  The  Muses  Farewell  to  Popery  and 
Slavery,  8vo.,  1689.  As  its  title  indicates,  the 
book  consists  of  attacks  upon  King  James  II.  and 
his  Romish  adherents,  great  siress  being  laid 
upon  the  presumed  illegitimacy  of  the  Prince  of 
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Wales.  The  proper  name,  Dada,  is,  amongst 
others,  introduced  as  that  of  the  Prince’s  real  ife 
father  ; thus,  in  The  Audience,  a burlesque  poem,  jjji 
descriptive  of  the  visits  paid  by  distinguished  per- 
sonages to  the  infant,  an  envoy  from  the  Pope  is 
made  to  say  : — 

“ Great  Sir,  Ilis  Holiness  from  Home, 

Greets  your  high  Birth.  The  Prince  cry’d  Mum. 

So  young,  yet  such  a Godlike  Ray  ! 

Phoebus,  your  Dad,  was  Priest  Dada.'’ 

The  conclusion  runs  thus  : — 

“ Last  came  the  Lady  Hales  from  Play 
Mov’d  by  Instinct  he  cry’d.  Mamma, 

And  posted  to  the  Queen  away.” 

In  these  rhymes,  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
“ dada”  and  “ mamma”  is  clearly  indicated,  as  I 
have  heard  them  pronounced  in  Lancashire  within 
the  last  few  years.  “ Dad,”  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  is  a gipsy  word  ; 
and  I think  “ papa  ” may  be  traced  to  a Hindo- 
stanee  origin,  rather  than  to  the  commonly 
received  “papa”=the  Pope,  “baba”  and  “papa” 
being  convertible.  Swift,  if  my  recollection  serves 
me,  uses  “ papa  ”=father.  Alfred  Wallis, 

Derby. 

“ Pall  Mall  ” (e***  S,  iii.  280,  298). — Hic  et 
Ubique  will  find  the  etymology  of  the  words  in 
Prof.  Ske.at’s  Dictionary,  s.v.  “ Mall,”  and  an 
answer  to  his  twofold  query  in  the  following,  from 
Della  Crusca  (17.39): — 

“ Palla,  corpo  di  figura  rotonda.  Semplicemente,  , 
s’intende  de  Quella  da  giucare,  e sonne  di  varie  sorte, 
come  Palla  lesina,  Palla  bonciana,  Palla  impuntita, 
Palla  a maglio,  e simili. 

“ Maglio,  strumento  di  legno  in  forma  di  martello,  ma 
di  molto  maggior  grandezza.  Si  dice  anche  uno  Stru- 
mento noto  da  giucare,  e il  Giuoco  Slesso.” 

From  a tetraglot  dictionary,  a century  older 
still,  I took  the  following  some  time  since: — 

“ Palamaglio.  Palemoille.  Ein  hiiltzerner  Schlegel, 
ein  Kblben.  Malleus  quo  impellitur  globus  ligneus.” 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Peckham. 

I venture  to  suggest  that  which  I thought  was 
already  generally  admitted,  that  Pall  Mall  is 
derived,  through  the  French  “ Palle-mail,”  from 
the  Italian  “ Palla-maglio,”  i.e.  from  palla  (L, 
pila),  a ball,  and  maglio  (L.  malleus),  a mallet. 

The  “giuocator  di  palla  a maglio”  is  mentioned 
in  the  Carnival  So7igs  of  Florence,  by  Giov.  delF 
Ottonaio,  soon  after  1500.  Your  correspondent 
will  find  more  upon  the  subject  in  Mr.  A.  Way’s 
capital  essay  in  the  Archaeological  Joimial,  vol.  xi., 
and  in  Dr.  Prior’s  charming  Notes  on  Croquet 
(Williams  & Norgate),  1872,  to  both  which 
treatises  I was  indebted  for  material  for  my  own 
Annals  of  Tennis.  Julian  Marshall. 

The  derivation  of  this  word  is  given  by  Mr. 

E.  B.  Tylor  (in  a most  interesting  article  in  the 
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Fortnightly  Review  of  May,  1879,  on  the  “History 
of  Games”)  as  btill-niallet.  Other  very  interesting 
derivations  occur  in  the  same  article. 

James  Hooper. 

The  Pronunciation  of  “ er”  as  “ ar”  (6““  S. 
hi.  4,  353,  393).  — The  late  Mr.  Grantley  Berke- 
ley, in  one  of  his  books,  states  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  his  name  to  be  Barkeley,  and  says 
that  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  pronunciation,  but 
gives  no  authority  ; it  may,  however,  be  the  case, 
as  such  pronunciation  is  very  common  in  several 
words  amongst  the  lower  classes.  I have  often 
heard  “ service  ” pronounced  sarvice,  and  “ cer- 
tain,” sartain,  “ preserve,”  presarve,  &c.  In  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  Sheridan,  his  wit  depended 
entirely  on  this  pronunciation.  A little  dog  had 
somehow  got  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  of 
course,  made  a commotion,  when  Sheridan  rose 
and  assured  the  House  that  they  need  not  be 
alarmed,  “ it  was  only  the  member  for  Barks  ” 
(Berkshire).  M.  H.  E. 

Voluntary  Catalepsy  (6‘''  S.  iii.  208,  291). — 
In  a former  series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  (2”‘^  S.  ii.  248) 
a question  was  asked  by  Dr.  Lotzky  as  to  the 
case  of  the  Indian  fakeers,  to  which  a reply  was 
given  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Falconer  (p.  376),  who, 
with  the  mention  of  the  particulars  of  the  in- 
humation, referred  to  Dr.  Carpenter’s  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  p.  1103  ; Mr.  Braid's  Obser- 
vations on  Trance,  or  Human  Hybernation,  1850  ; 
and  Lieut.  Boileau’s  Narrative  of  a Journey  in  Baj- 
warra  in  1835,  for  well-authenticated  cases.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  appeared  to  be  possible  in 
the  present  state  of  science. 

The  case  of  Col.  Townshend  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Cheyne’s  English  Malady,  pp.  317,  sqq.,  1733. 
Mr.  Braid’s  theory  of  “ hypnotism,”  by  which  there 
is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  voluntary  trance, 
is  examined  in  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo’s  'Truths  in 
Popular  Superstitions,  letter  xiv.  pp.  236,  sgg.,  1851. 
The  Spectator,  No.  184,  has  the  case  of  Nicholas 
Hart,  “ who  intends  to  sleep  this  year,”  as  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  yearly,  from  August  5 to 
August  11.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Swimming  (6*’*  S.  iii.  126,  337). — An  allusion 
to  this  childish  anecdote  may  be  traced  to  the 
authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  while  endeavour- 
ing, in  1812,  to  persuade  a self-sufficient  bookseller 
of  Bond  Street  to  print  and  publish  their  new 
Theatrum  Poetarum.  The  conversation  is  thus 
set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  eighteenth  edition 
(London,  Murray,  1833),  pp.  xv,  xvi. : — 

“‘What  have  you  already  written!’  was  his  first 
question,  an  interrogatory  to  which  we  had  been  sub- 
jected in  almost  every  instance.  ‘ Nothing  by  which  we 
can  be  known.’  ‘ Then  I am  afraid  to  undertake  the 
publication.’  We  presumed  timidly  to  suggest  that 
every  writer  must  have  a beginning,  and  that  to  refuse 
to  publish  for  him  until  he  had  acquired  a name  was  to 


imitate  the  sapient  mother  who  cautioned  her  son 
against  going  into  the  water  until  he  could  swim.  ‘ An 
old  joke — a regular  Joel’  exclaimed  our  companion. 

‘ Still  older  than  Joe  Miller,’  was  our  reply;  ‘for,  if  we 
mistake  not,  it  is  the  very  first  anecdote  in  the  facetiae 
of  Ilierocles.’  ” 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

The  Pronunciation  of  “ Arkansas  ” (6‘''  S, 
ii.  165,  274). — Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  American  Indians,  says  that  all  Indian 
names  of  three  syllables  should  be  accented  on  the 
middle  syllable,  but  with  us  the  word  is  oftener 
called  Arkansaw,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  than  Arkansas,  with  the  accent  on  the 
middle  syllable.  A few  years  ago  one  of  the 
United  States  senators  from  that  state  followed 
one  pronunciation  and  the  other  the  other,  a 
difference  which  the  vice-president  always  politely 
noticed,  saying  in  the  one  case,  “ The  senator  from 
Ar/ransaw  has  the  floor,”  and  in  the  other,  “ The 
senator  from  Arkansaiu  has  the  floor.”  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  in  some  of  our 
newspapers  that  a Bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  Arkansas,  declaring  how 
the  name  ought  to  be  pronounced.  I believe  that 
the  more  prevalent  mode  of  calling  it  Arkansaw 
was  preferred.  Since  the  appearance  of  that 
statement  I have  seen  nothing  more  in  our  news- 
papers respecting  the  subject.  Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

Local  Bell  Ehymes  (6***  S.  ii.  514  ; iii.  174), 
— I am  not  aware  whether  any  such  rhymes  are  tO’ 
be  found  in  France  or  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
but  I can  give  an  instance  of  something  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  Norman-French^  dialect  of 
Guernsey.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  strongly 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michel- 
du-Valle  hear  distinctly  the  bells  of  their  church, 
they  predict  that  a plentiful  supply  of  sea-weed 
will  be  thrown  on  shore,  and  they  say  that  the 
bells  announce  it  in  these  words  : “ Des  tangons 
—a  plleintai.”  Tang  and  tangle  are,_  I believe, 
local  names  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts 
for  the  sea-weed  called  in  Guernsey  “ tangon.” 

E.  McC— 

Guernsey. 

At  Tolpuddle  Church,  Dorset,  there  were  (some 
years  ao-o)  only  three  bells,  which  were  supposed 
to  ring,‘"“My  turf’s  out,  my  turf’s  done.”  Turf 
being  the  principal  fuel  of  the  peasants,  when 
their  firing  was  done  they  repaired  to  the  bejfry 
to  keep  themselves  warm  by  ringing.  C.  E.  K. 

Headers  of  Tom  Broion  at  Oxford  will  recollect 
how  that  at  Englebourn  (see  chap,  xlvii.)  the 
church  bells  sounded  forth  “ One  more  poor  man 
undone.”  P-  J-  P-  Gantillon. 
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“Toe  good  old  cause”  (6^*'  S.  ii.  306,  437, 
478;  iii.  237,  317). — I have  long  had  in  ray- 
memory  the  “ verse  of  a ballad  ” quoted  by  Mu. 
PiCKFORD,  and  certainly  less  than  “ forty  years 
ago  ” pos.sessed,  or  read,  the  entire  ballad,  but 
now,  unhappily,  can  recall  only  l-he  verse  already 
quoted.  Will  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  favour 
me  with  a copy  of  the  b.allad,  or  state  where  it  can 
be  found  1 George  Julian  Harney. 

Cambiiilge,  near  Boston,  U.S. 

“Was”  used  for  “Were”  S.  iii.  287). 
— This  collocation  is  probably  due,  as  Anon,  sug- 
gests, to  the  social  degradation  of  the  word  thoxL 
When  “thou  wast  ” had  ceased  to  be  polite  and 
proper  and  “ye  were”  had  disappeared,  the  plural 
yoti  was  adopted  as  a singular,  and  the  singular 
was  grew  on  to  it  by  way  of  showing  that  the  i/ow 
was  not  plural.  This,  at  least,  is  my  own  feeble, 
and  possibly  futile,  theory.  Anyhow,  the  phrase 
is  good  eighteenth  century  English,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  not  only  of  William  Law 
but  of  many  other  educated  people,  including  that 
extremely  fastidious  personage,  Horace  Walpole. 

I should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  shown  to  exist 
in  early  nineteenth  century  authors  too,  such  as 
Walter  Scott ; and,  thank  goodness,  it  survives 
in  full  vigour  among  the  English  who  do  not  write. 
They  still  say,  “ What  was  you  a-doing  of?”  with 
a just  confidence  that  their  native  tongue  entitles 
them  so  to  do.  A.  J.  M. 

I was  lately  in  the  comp.any  of  two  elderly 
Scotch  ladies  of  education,  who  used,  and  com- 
monly use,  the  word  “ was”  for  “ were”  when  in 
connexion  with  the  pronoun  you.  One  of  these 
ladies  was  from  the  west  and  the  other  from  the 
east  of  Scotland  ; and  I infer  that,  in  common  with 
many  other  old  fashions,  this  custom  of  good 
society  lingered  longer  in  the  north  than  here. 
The  father  of  one  of  them,  my  grandfather,  was  in 
the  habit,  so  lately  as  1842,  of  marking  the 
German  Umlaut  over  the  letter  m in  his  corre- 
spondence. W.  0.  J. 

“ Forthlot  ” or  “Forlot  ” (6“’  S.  iii.  289). — 
Conf.  Cowel’s  Interpreter  under  Forlet  land. 

K.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

“Dutch  Courage”  (6*'^  S.  iii.  289).— This  is 
an  ironical  expression,  dating  its  origin  as  far  back 
as  1745,  and  conveys  a sneering  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  engagement  the 
onslaught  of  the  English  allied  army  promised 
victory,  but  the  Dutch  betook  themselves  to  an 
ignominious  flight.  William  Platt. 

Appleby  Family  (6‘''  S.  iii.  429). — I would 
refer  Mr.  Appleby  and  others  in  search  of  genea- 
logical data  to  Dr.  Marshall’s  Genealogist's  Guide, 


published  by  Bell  & Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  in  August,  1879.  As  a subscriber  to  the 
work  I can  safely  say  that  the  time  which  this 
single  volume  has  already  saved  me  might  almost 
be  computed  by  days  instead  of  hours. 

J.  Paul  Eylands. 


James  Augustus  St.  John  (6‘''  S.  iii.  429). — 
He  died  Sept.  22,  1875.  There  is  a memoir  of 
him  in  Men  of  the  Time,  ninth  edition,  1875, 
pp.  875r6.  Frederic  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster. 


Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  (6*’’  S.  iii.  306, 
417). — Bell’s  system  and  Lancaster’s  were  not 
identical.  Bell  was  a D.D.  and  Joseph  Lancaster, 
who  founded  the  Lancasterian  (not  Lancastrian) 
system,  was  a Quaker.  Lancastrian  would  indicate 
connexion  with  the  county,  which  might  lead  to 
mistakes.  P.  P. 


Quotations  Wanted  (G***  S.  i. 


Authors  of 
476).— 

“ But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 
To  hold  your  iron  creeds,”  &c. 

J.  G.  Whittiei',  The  Eternal  Goodness. 

T.  L.  A. 

(6th  S.  iii.  89). 

“Scorn  no  one— not  even  the  vilest !”  &c. 

These  are  the  opening  lines  of  a poem,  by  S.  W.  Par- 
tridge, entitled  “ Scorn  not  the  Vilest,”  which  will  be 
found  in  Chambers’s  Edinhurgh.  Journal,  July  4,  1846. 
I shall  be  happy  to  send  a copy  to  your  correspondent. 

P.  J.  Mcllin. 

(6th  s.  iii.  430). 

“ For  the  bee  whose  drowsy  humming.” 

See  a poem,  published  in  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine, 
April,  1879,  entitled  “Through  the  Ages.” 

E.  Gambier  Howe. 


‘ Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,”  &c. 

Longfellow's  Nuremherg,  11.  27-8. 

T.  L.  A. 

(6‘h  s.  iii.  409,  438). 

“ The  king  may  forget,”  &c. 


Este’s  quotation  from  Burns,  as  the  original  of  this 
assage,  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  first  line  “ mither” 
jiU  “ hiiirn  ” shoiilil  lie  mother  find  child,  and  in  the  fourth 


passage, 

and  “ bairn  ” should  be  mother&oA  child,  and  in  the  fourth 
line  “ all  ” should  be  a'  The  second  correction  is  im- 
portant, since  a reference  to  the  poem  shows  that  Burns 
did  not  intend  the  first  and  third  lines  to  rhyme  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  purposely  used  “ child  ” instead 
of  “ bairn  ” in  this  stanza,  on  account  of  “ Glencairn  ’ 
following.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  he  uses  the  Low- 
land Scotch  forms  but  sparingly  throughout  the  jiiece. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 


^WcclTaueous.  > 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c.  ' 

Three  Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles.  Edited  by  James  ? 

Gairdner.  (Camden  Society.) 

Register  of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  16i7- 
1658.  Edited  by  Montagu  Burrows,  M.A.,  Chichele 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University.  | 
(Same  Society.) 

We  lately  drew  attention  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Camden  Society,  and  took  occasion  to  commend  its 
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work  to  the  support  of  our  readers.  It  is  no  small 
service  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historical  studies 
in  this  country  that  this  now,  we  may  say,  venerable 
publishing  society  should  have  cone  on  year  by  year 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  student  materials  hitherto 
inedited.  or,  at  least,  imperfectly  edited— thus,  as  it  were, 
bringing  history  to  our  own  doors,  and  compelling  us  to 
its  study.  The  two  latest  issues  of  the  Camden  Society 
' appeal  to  somewhat  different  classes  of  readers.  Mr. 
Gairdner  gathers  together  fur  us  what  may  be  called 
(lisjecla  mevihra  of  fifteenth  century  history,  relics  of 
John  Stowe,  and  quaint  touches  of  contemporary  light 
on  the  days  when  “great  frays”  between  the  City  of 
London  and  the  “ men  of  court”  were  so  numerous  that 
many  remain  unrecorded.  The  fifteenth  century  is  a 
very  important  and  interesting  period  in  the  history  of 
Western  Kurope.  Standing,  as  it  does,  between  the 
dying  world  of  the  middle  ages — all  unconscious  how 
; mortally  that  world  was  stricken — and  the  world  of  the 

■ New  Learning,  the  modern  world  to  which  we  belong, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  who  brings  us  any 
additional  fragment  of  information  concerning  its  his- 

■ tory  deserves  well  of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The 
I Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  has  done  an 

excellent  work,  alike  in  his  carefully  annotated  tran- 
script of  the  Register  of  the  Puritan  Visitation,  and  in 
I the  historical  essay  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  the  Oxford  of  the  present  day 
will  know  how  long  and  how  unweariedly  Prof.  Burrows 
I has  laboured  in  the  field  of  seventeenth  century  history, 
both  in  Church  and  State.  Studying  to  make  us  under- 
stand the  times  and  the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  bring 
us  in  contact,  the  editor  of  the  Register  warns  us  to  think 
for  ourselves,  to  keep  ourselves  from  being  persuaded  by 
I partisan  accounts  on  either  side,  and  himself  holds  the 

■ balance  right  honestly  between  Churchman  and  Pres- 
byterian, Conformist  and  Nonconformist.  The  times 
when  a Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  might  have 
to  appear,  like  Owen,  as  a member  of  the  “ Church 
Militant,”  with  sword  and  pistol  instead  of  cap  and 
gown,  are  happily  gone,  it  may  well  be  hoped,  never  to 
return.  But  the  times  when  Latin  was  still  the  daily 
language  of  official  life  are  also  gone ; and  gone,  too,  we 
suspect,  is  that  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  which 
enabled  Conant  frequently  to  dispute  in  it.  Other 
branches  of  learning  have  come  to  the  front,  other 
manners  and  customs  have  succeeded  to  those  of  the 
days  of  Owen  and  Reynolds,  “incomparable”  Dr.  Fell, 
and  loyal  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  Fet  is  the  continuity  of 
the  life  of  our  ancient  universities  unbroken,  both  in 
itself  and  as  a part  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  his- 
tory of  that  life,  at  so  critical  a time  as  that  during 
which  it  is  here  told  for  us  by  Prof.  Burrows,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  We  wish  long  life  to 
the  Camden  Society  and  many  more  such  valuable  pub- 
lications. 

Pre-Socratic  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  E.  Zeller.  Translated 
by  S.  F.  Alleyne.  “ vols.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Miss  Alleyne  has  done  most  useful  work  in  giving  to 
the  English  public  this  translation  of  Zeller’s  fh-e- 
Sacratic  Philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  we  regret  that 
this  part  of  the  professor's  Philosophic  der  Griechen, 
which  contains  the  general  introduction  to  the  whole 
subject,  should  have  been  issued  subsequently  to  portions 
dealing  with  later  periods.  The  work  will  fully  confirm 
the  high  reputation  which  Dr.  Zeller  has  already  earned 
for  perseverance,  diligence  in  research,  and  width  of 
treatment.  He  touches  his  subject  with  the  firm  hand 
of  a master,  and  evolves  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  early 
1 philosophy  with  admirable  clearness  and  critical  power. 

I He  begins  by  discussing  the  Oriental  origin  of  Greek 


philosophy,  and  rejects  this  theory  of  its  development  as 
improbable.  He  derives  it  rather  from  such  natural 
sources  as  the  religion,  moral  life,  social  and  political 
conditions  of  Greece,  and  the  early  cosmologies  of 
Hesiod  and  others.  He  divides  Greek  philosophy  into 
three  periods,  the  second  of  which  begins  with  Socrates, 
and  ends  with  Aristotle.  Though  it  may  be  true  that 
history  recognizes  no  such  divisions,  the  student  is  always 
grateful  for  such  resting-places,  artificial  though  they 
often  are,  for  the  assistance  which  they  afford  to  memory, 
Pre-Socratic  philosophy  commences  with  Thales  and 
falls  into  four  schools,  the  Ionian,  the  Pythagorean,  the 
Eleatic,  and  the  Sophistic.  With  the  theories  of  each  of 
these  schools  the  professor  has  dealt  in  a masterly  manner 
in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us.  The  four  schools 
have  the  common  element  that  their  philosophy  was  a 
philosophy  of  nature,  for  though  the  Sophistic  school 
renounced  the  physical  explanation  of  nature,  they  never 
had  anything  higher  than  nature  to  work  upon.  Some 
writers  have  assigned  to  each  of  these  schools  a distinct 
scope  of  inquiry,  while  the  Sophists,  by  breaking  down 
the  exclusive  science,  prepared  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive treatment.  Dr.  Zeller  prefers  to  treat  the 
lonians,  Pythagoreans,  and  Eleatics  as  closely  united 
not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  in  scientific  character.  He 
shows  that  they  each  directed  inquiry  into  the  explana- 
tion of  nature,  and  searched  for  the  substantial  ground  of 
things.  The  lonians  sought  this  substance  in  corporeal 
matter,  the  Pythagoreans  in  number,  the  Eleatics  in 
being  as  such.  In  other  words,  the  lonians  regarded 
nature  sensuously,  the  Pythagoreans  mathematically, 
and  the  Eleatics  metaphysically.  The  standpoint  of  the 
three  schools,  in  fact,  illustrates  the  passage  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  since  number  is  only  a middle 
terra.  In  the  course  of  these  two  volumes  Dr.  Zeller 
has  to  treat  of  some  of  the  subtlest  questions  which  have 
perplexed  the  human  intellect,  and  the  work  is  one  of 
the  greatest  interest.  The  translation  appears  to  be 
admirably  done;  it  is  idiomatic,  clear,  and,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  faithful. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a Kempis, 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

The  treatise  De  Imitatione  Chrisli,  if  the  popularity  of 
books  may  be  inferred  from  the  extent  and  continuance 
of  their  circulation,  is  incomparably  the  most  popular  of 
uninspired  writings.  That  the  book  was  written  either 
in  the  fourteenth  century  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  internal  evidence 
seems  to  prove  that  its  author  was  a monk.  Beyond 
this  the  origin  of  the  work  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
principal  claimants  to  the  honour  of  its  authorship  are 
three : Thomas  Hammerchen,  or  Malleolus,  a canon  of 
Mont  St.  Agnes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kempen  and 
diocese  of  Cologne;  John  Gerson,  the  “very  Christian 
doctor,”  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  reforming  movement  at  the  Councils 
of  Pisa  and  of  Constance;  and  John  Gersen,  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Verceil.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  this  last  person  ever  existed,  though 
his  name  occurs  in  the  Benedictine  menology,  and  some 
have  supposed  that  he  was  created  to  meet  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Chancellor 
Gerson.  The  claims  of  these  candidates  were  disputed 
with  such  vehemence  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Prevot  of  Paris  considered  the  discussion  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  that  excitable  city,  and  forbade  the 
further  shedding  of  ink  in  the  cause  of  either  claimant. 
A council,  at  which  Mabillon  was  present,  confirmed  the 
claim  of  Gerson  to  the  authorship  of  the  treatise ; a 
second  assembly,  over  which  Du  Cange  presided,  regarded 
his  title  with  suspicion;  and  finally  both  parties  were 
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glad  to  repose  in  the  oracular  dictum  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  that  the  true  author  was  to  be  found  in  Him  by 
whose  inspiration  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  written. 
The  earliest  English  translation  was  made  by  Master 
Wyllyam  Atkinson,  and  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  The  most  popular  translation,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  that  of  Stanhope,  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  Stanhope  admitted  in  his  pre- 
face that  he  had  altered,  and  expanded,  and  omitted 
portions  of  the  original.  The  present  translation  seems 
to  us  superior  to  that  of  Stanhope  in  fidelity  and  terse- 
ness, and  not  inferior  in  simplicity  and  devotional  feeling. 
The  book,  which  is  a masterpiece  of  the  printer’s  art,  is 
enriched  with  a beautiful  frontispiece  designed  by  the 
Slade  Professor  at  Oxford,  Mr.  IV.  B.  Richmond. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  the  Man  and  his  Boohs.  By  W.  Howie 
Wylie.  (.Marshall  Japp  & Co.) 

The  Bibliography  of  Carlyle.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Carlyle  that  in  the  Reminisce7ices, 
and  in  not  a few  of  the  critical  papers  which  have 
appeared  since  his  death,  the  veil  has  been  somewhat 
rudely  lifted  from  his  personal  life.  We  have  been 
admitted  to  his  privacy  without  warning,  and  the  result 
has  been  unfortunate  both  for  the  visitor  and  the 
visited.  Few  can  bear  a strong  light  upon  their  “wild 
unhallowed  times,”  and  Carlyle,  outspoken  and  earnest 
to  a fault,  has  suffered  accordingly.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  we  should  probably  have  been  fully  contented 
with  some  such  bright  external  study  as  Mr.  Wylie 
gives  us  in  this  excellent  little  book.  He  is  not,  it  is 
true,  a blind  partisan,  but  he  is  a just  and  generous 
biographer,  fully  realizing  the  largeness  of  his  subject, 
and  not  unnecessarily  preoccupied  with  petty  details. 
His  conception  of  Carlyle’s  character  is  one  which  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  accepting,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  general  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  Carlyle’s  works 
will  not  be  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  will  ultimately 
prevail.  Mr.  Wylie’s  style  is  pleasant  and  fluent,  and  if — 
as  we  have  been  credibly  informed — his  book  was  written, 
printed,  and  published  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  markedly  successful  fcutrs  rfe /ores 
we  have  ever  met  with.  As  regards  Mr.  Shepherd’s 
Bibliography,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a'  worthy 
companion  to  the  volumes  on  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Rusk  in,  and  Tennyson  which  we  already  owe  to  his 
indefatigable  pen.  These  books  are  indispensable  to  the 
modern  student,  and  should  save  an  infinity  of  tedious 
research. 

Ancient  Wood  and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge.  By  W.  B. 

Bedfarn.  The  Letter-press  written  with  the  assistance 

of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  John  Willis 

Clark,  M.A.  (Cambridge,  Spalding.) 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  this  publication,  which 
contains  excellent  anastatic  drawings  from  woodwork  in 
Queen’s  College  and  a house  in  St.  Andrews  Street.  A 
fuller  notice  is  deferred  till  the  issue  is  completed.  Mr. 
Bedfarn  is,  we  understand,  preparing  sketches  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  antique  gold  and  silver  vessels  in  the 
University  and  tovm  of  Cambridge.  We  anticipate  from 
these  two  works  a boon  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
which  he  has  given  us  in  his  admirable  pictures  of  Old 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Murray  has  issued  a special  edition  of  Smiles’s 
Life  of  George  Stephenson,  in  view  of  the  centenary  of 
the  engineer’s  birth,  which  will  be  celebrated  on  the 
9th  inst. — Mr.  John  Henry  Parker’s  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Gothic  Architecture  (Parker  & Co.)  is  a standard 
work  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals;  it  has  just 
reached  a sixth  edition ; twelve  plates  of  fresh  examples 
have  been  added. — Mr.  Edward  Walford  has  compiled 


a biographical  memoir  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
(Warne  & Co.). 


Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.  are  issuing  monthly,  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  volumes,  a popular  edition  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  History  of  England.  'I’he  same  firm  also 
announce  as  in  the  press  The  Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Charles  1.,  by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Honorary  Student  of  Christ 
Church  and  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  King’s 
College,  London,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1637-1642. 


to  Corrc^ponUfiit^. 

R.  R. — “ The  etymology  of  Beaconsfleld  seems  obvious 
enough,  and  its  elevated  position  supports  the  ordinary 
derivation.  But  such  instances  as  ‘ Bridgwater’  {Burgh 
Walter)  a.r\di  ‘ Beachy  Head’  (Beauchef),  which  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  prove  that  the  obvious  is  not 
always  the  true  in  local  etymology.  It  is  more  probable 
that  ‘ Beaconsfleld  ’ has  no  connexion  with  the  site  of  a 
beacon,  but,  going  much  further  back,  like  Oakfield, 
Ashfield,  &c.,  indicates  a clearing  in  the  dense  beech 
woods  {hecenfeld)  which  once  covered  the  whole  Chiltem 
range.  The  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  name,  as  well 
as  its  old  spelling,  corresponds  with  this.  No  native  ever 
speaks  of  ReJionsfield ; in  their  mouths  it  is  always 
Recl'onsfield.  This,  too,  is  the  earlier  form  of  the  name. 
The  a is  a modern  introduction.  The  title  of  the  original 
edition  of  Waller’s  poems,  published  during  his  exile  in 
1645,  is  ‘ Poems,  &c,,by  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beckons- 
field.  Esq.,  Still  earlier  it  appears  as  Becansfield." — 
Saturday  Review,  May  21,  1881. 

Various  Correspondents — The  title  of  Duke  of 
Albany  was,  says  the  Times,  first  conferred  on  the  second 
surviving  son  of  Robert  IL,  and  brother  of  Robert  III., 
in  the  year  1398,  when  he  was  Regent  of  Scotland.  The 
second  Duke  of  Albany  was  executed  at  Stirling.  It  was 
next  conferred  upon  the  second  son  of  James  II,  of 
Scotland.  Darnley  received  the  title  shortly  before  he 
married  Queen  Mary ; and  after  this  it  was  held  by  the 
second  sons  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I in  turn.  The  last 
prince  who  bore  the  title  was  Frederick,  second  son  of 
George  HI. 

T.  N.  (“Stowting,  Kent,”  ante,  p.  309). — A corre- 
spondent informs  us  that  the  Rev.  Frederick  Wrench  is 
now  Vicar  of  Newington,  near  Hythe,  and  that  an 
application  to  him  might  possibly  result  in  an  answer  to 
your  query. 

Mrs.  S. — It  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  novelist’s 
wont  to  combine  salient  traits  of  character  of  different 
living  persons  in  each  one  of  his  characters,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  actually  identify  any  one  of 
these  latter  in  particular. 

Sub  Tumulo. — The  standard  English  yard  and  other 
measures  are  to  be  seen  in  many  public  places  in  London, 
e.g.,  Trafalgar  Square. 

A.  L.  M.  (“  Love  ”). — Yes. 

G.  J.  Gray. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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I JflntrS. 

ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

(Conlinued  from  p.  4:i2.) 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  grammatical  pub- 
licatioDS,  of  which  there  is  an  interesting  collec- 
tion. Some  of  the  following  are  scarce  books. 
Of  Aphthonii  IIpoyn/tvafr/raTa  there  are  several 
editions,  among  them  the  princeps  in  the  Rhetores 
Greed,  Aldus,  1508.  This  book,  which  is  a 
collection  of  elementary  exercises,  was  the  regular 
composition  book  for  boys  before  they  went  to  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, drea  315  a.d.,  and  again  was  the 

commonest  text-book  on  the  revival  of  letters. 
There  is  also  an  anonymous  commentary  on  it, 
Aldus,  1509,  folio.  Phrynichus  (an  Arabian  who 
settled  in  Bithynia),  Epitome  Dictionum  Atti- 
tcarum,  1601,  is  a handsome  quarto  that  belonged  to 
De  Thou.  Thomas  Magister  Sententiarum,  Paris, 
1532,  has  other  grammarians  bound  with  him 
in  the  same  volume.  Chrysolorm  Erotemata, 
Junta,  1540,  was  one  of  the  first  books  of 
this  class  that  circulated  in  Italy  on  the  revival 
of  letters.  Of  Theodoras  Gaza,  whose  Greek 
grammar  long  enjoyed  a high  reputation,  and 
'was  the  principal  basis  of  the  Eton  Greek 
grammar,  there  are  three  editions,  the  princeps, 


Venice,  1495,  and  two  Florentines,  1515,  1526. 
Of  these  the  first  is  a very  handsome  Aldine  folio 
comprising,  besides  Gaza,  the  works  of  Apollonius 
and  his  son  Herodian,  whom  Priscian  considered 
the  greatest  of  grammarians,  and  to  whom  he 
acknowledges  his  obligations.  Moschopulus,  De 
Exam.  Oral.,  E.  Stephen,  1545,  a fine  volume, 
may  also  be  mentioned.  The  third  Aldine 
edition  of  Constantin!  Lascaris  Grammatica, 
Venice,  1512,  is  a very  choice  quarto  with  large 
margin.  The  date  and  place  of  its  composition 
(Messena  in  Sicily,  1470)  occurs  in  the  work. 
Bound  up  in  it,  though  not  continuously,  is  the 
first  edition  of  the  Iltva^  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  a 
short  work  that  was  once  extremely  popular,  and 
generally  printed  with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epic- 
tetus (there  are  three  specimens,  16mo.,  in  this 
library).  This  book  illustrates  the  arrangement 
invented  by  Aldus,  by  which  the  same  edition 
might  be  bound  either  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
versions  confronted  together  (as  here  is  the  case 
with  both  the  grammar  and  the  Cehetis  Tabula) 
or  severally  in  distinct  volumes.  A Greek  gram- 
mar of  note  by  Vergara,  a Spaniard  (Paris,  1557, 
W.  Morel),  is  a scarce  book. 

Coming  to  Latin  grammarians,  we  select  the 
following  as  the  most  noteworthy : — Priscian, 
Venice,  Girard,  1476,  the  princeps,  an  extremely 
handsome  large  quarto  with  coloured  initials 
and  broad  margin,  the  gift  of  Eeynolds  ; also  the 
Aldine,  1527  ; the  valuable  collection  by  Put- 
schius,  Grammaticce  Latince  Auctores  Antiqui, 
1605,  and  another  collection,  including  Varro,  by 
Gothofred,  1622  ; Terentianus  Maurus,  De  Litteris 
Syllabis  Pedibus  et  Metris  (two  copies) ; an  im- 
pression by  Simon  de  Colines,  1531,  and  another 
with  Victorious,  1584.  This  last  volume  came  from 
the  collection  given  by  Bishop  Huet  to  the  Jesuits 
at  Paris,  as  the  book-plate  with  his  coat  of  arms  in 
the  beginning  shows.  Of  grammarians  after  the 
Renaissance  we  may  mention,  among  foreigners, 
Laurentius  Valla  (more  than  one  edition ; with  one 
is  bound  up  the  Linguee  Latince  Exerdtatio  of 
Ludovicus  Vives),  and  the  grammatical  works  of 
Ramus,  Sylburgius,  the  Jesuit  Sanctius,  Clenardus, 
Scioppius,  Gerard  Vossius,  and  Viger.  There  is  a 
grammar  by  Joannes  Sulpitius  Verulanus,  edited 
by  Ascensius,  with  an  introductory  note  from 
him  commending  it  to  the  schoolmaster  at  Arras, 
dated  1510.  Its  chief  interest  consists  in  its 
having  been  printed  in  very  neat  Gothic  type  by 
W^ynkyn  de  Worde,  having  his  common  tripartite 
device  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Of  our  own  con- 
tributors to  this  subject,  we  have  Lily’s  De  Octo 
Orationis  Partium  Constructione,  1540,  Thomas 
Berthelet,  a very  rare  small  quarto.  Cox’s  letter 
to  Thomas  Cromwell  is  in  the  beginning,  and  at 
the  end  are  the  letters  of  Colet  to  Lily,  and  of  Eras- 
mus, “ candidis  lectoribus.”  Linacre’s  De  Emend. 
Struct.  Lat.  Serm.  and  the  Budimenta  translated 
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into  Latin  by  George  Buchanan,  E.  Steph.,  1550, 
is  the  chief  remaining  work,  but  we  may  add  a 
grammar  printed  by  Wolf,  1557  ; a Short  Intro- 
duction, &c.,  London,  1607,  an  impression  by  J. 
Norton  (Sir  H.  Savile’s  printer),  with  an  emble- 
matical title-page ; Shorter  Examples  to  Lily,  for 
theuseof  Eton,  London,  1700,  and  Euddiman,  Edin., 
1725.  There  is  a great  wealth  of  old  lexicons  and 
cognate  works,  such  as  are  found  in  every  good 
library.  We  indicate  a few  of  the  rarer  ones  : the 
princeps  of  the  three  following  folios, — Julius 
Pollux,  Onomasticon,  Aldus,  1502 ; Thesaurus 
Cornucopice  et  Bortus  Adonidis,  Aldus,  1496  ; and 
Photius,  Myriohiblon,  1601,  the  book  which  Mac- 
aulay* read  “ with  much  zest”  in  the  Athenaeum. 
Phavorinus  (1523),  Suidas  (Aid.,  1514),  and 
Hesychius  (Asulani,  1527), — are  richly  bound  in 
russia,  and  are  all  extremely  handsome  folios. 

The  best  Latinity  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries  rests  on  these  shelves.  I 
“elect  six  writers  instead  of  Muretus,  George 
Buchanan,  Sadolet,  and  the  other  better-known 
Latinists  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  Philelphus  (1398- 
1481),  who  learnt  Greek  of  Chrysoloras  and 
married  his  daughter,  and  who  was  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Padua  and  quarrelled  with  Poggio, 
among  his  other  compositions  wrote  many  letters 
to  Italians  of  note,  of  which  we  have  a copy,  Basle, 
1500.  The  last  letter  is  dated  1461.  Longolius 
(Longueil),  a native  of  Malines,  was  the  only  true 
Ciceronian  of  his  time  who  was  not  a native  of 
Italy.  His  Orationes  et  Epistolce,  Paris,  1530, 
printed  by  Badius  Ascensius,  with  pretty  initials, 
and  Basle,  1558,  were  in  repute  even  among  Italian 
scholars.  The  De  Gloria  of  Osorius,  Flor.,  1552, 
was  sometimes  fancied  to  be  the  lost  work  of 
Cicero  with  that  title,  and  he  was  himself  called 
the  Cicero  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  bishop. 
We  may  mention  from  its  connexion  with  Eton 
Melieiuiee  Wottonianw  (1685),  lives,  letters,  poems, 
and  characters ; and  two  very  learned  ladies, 
Olympia  Fulvia  Morata  and  Anna  Maria  de 
Schurman.  The  works  of  the  former,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ferrara,  including  orations,  dialogues, 
letters,  and  translations  of  some  Psalms  into  Greek 
hexameters  and  sapphics,  were  collected  by  Cselius 
and  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (Basle,  1580). 
The  latter,  a German,  corresponded  with  Saumaise, 
Vossius,  and  other  great  scholars  of  her  time  who 
recognized  her  learning.  Her  Opuscula  Hehrma, 
Grceca,  Latina,  Gallica,  Lugd.,  1648,  comprise 
epistles,  poems,  and  essays.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  of  the  candidates  for  classical 
honours  from  Newnham  or  Girton  will  easily  rival 
this  now  disregarded  pair. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  vast  erudition 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  is  copiously  re- 


*  Trevelyan’s  Lipe,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 


presented.  To  prove  this  at  further  length  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  titles  of  the  chief  works  o 
Budseus,  Grotius,  Barthius,  Turnebus,  Muretus 
Sam.  Petit,  Scheffer,  and  Camerarius,  of  th( 
Gronovii,  the  Vossii,  the  Spanheims,  the  Heinsii 
and  both  the  Scaligers  (though  of  the  last  twc 
rather  more  might  be  looked  for) ; and  at  a latei 
date  of  Fabricius,  Usher,  Bentley,  and  the  rest  ol 
their  learned  brethren.  Even  in  our  own  age  ol 
Primers  some  may  still  be  glad  to  know  that  thej 
can  refer  to  these  now  half-forgotten  authors,  or 
whose  foundations  the  bulk  of  our  later,  more 
portable,  and  sometimes  more  precise  knowledge 
must,  after  all,  be  built.  We  might,  perhaps,  have 
expected  to  find  here  rather  more  of  those  groups 
of  reputed  conversation  and  table-talk  of  the 
learned  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Ana ; but 
the  only  specimens  of  this  branch  of  literature 
appear  to  be  the  Parrhasiana  of  Le  Clerc  (undei 
the  feigned  name  of  Theodorus  Parrhasi),  the 
Hxeetiana,  the  Menagiana,  and  the  Milanges  de 
Litterature,  par  Vignuel-Marville. 

Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

{ To  he  continued.) 


LORD  BYRON  AT  MTSSOLONGHI. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  conversations 
held  with  Pietro  Capsali  (in  whose  house  Byron 
lived  and  died)  by  my  friend  Mr.  Oolnaghi,  erst 
Vice-Consul  at  Missolonghi,  now  E.B.M.  Consul 
at  Florence.  I have  ventured  to  append  some 
explanatory  and  corrective  notes  of  my  own,  for 
which  I am  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility. 
Pietro  Capsali — though  not  mentioned  by  previous 
chroniclers,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me — was 
chief  of  the  mines  during  both  sieges  of  Misso- 
longhi, and  is,  I believe,  still  living. 

“ The  Suliote  soldiers  in  the  town  were  always  quar- 
relling with  the  townspeople.  Murders  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  This  state  of  things — a veritable  reign  of 
terror — became  unbearable,  and  Byron  was  petitioned 
by  the  inhabitants  to  pay  off  and  disband  the  Suliotes. 
For  this  purpose  3,000  dollars  were  required,*  and  Byron 
at  first  declined  to  disburse  that  sum.  One  evening,! 
while  the  poet  was  shooting,  in  company  with  Capsali, 
at  a bottle  poised  on  a reed  in  the  water,  his  favourite 
pastime,  a street  row  was  reported.  Byron  ordered  out 
some  of  his  guard  to  quell  the  disturbance.  Turning  to 
Capsali,  he  said,  ‘ “ Questi  maledetti  Sulioti  ” are  the  cause 
of  great  trouble.’  Capsali  replied,  ‘ If  your  excellency 
would  lend  us  the  money  to  pay  them,  we  would  give  a 
bond  to  repay  it.  We  are  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them,  but,  alas  ! we  have  no  money.’  After  some  further 
conversation  Byron  agreed  to  lend  the  money ; and  next 
morning  the  amount  of  their  arrears  of  pay  was  ready, 
duly  bound  up  in  a couple  of  strong  canvas  bags.  But  the 
poet,  with  his  usual  caution  about  money,  previous  to 
handing  the  specie  over,  asked,  ‘ Who  ought  to  pay  this, 
the  town  or  the  Government?’  Mavrocordato,  being 

* Dr.  Millingen,  in  his  Memoirs  on  Greece,  fixes  t 
amount  at  2,000  dollars. 

t About  the  middle  of  January,  1824. 
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resent,  replied,  ‘ The  Government.’  ‘ Then,’  said  Byron, 
why  make  the  town  give  a receipt  1 Make  out  a bond  as 
,roni  tlie  Government,  and  make  it  payable,  in  case  of  my 
'eath,  to  my  servant  Luca  Calandrizano.’* * * §  ‘Why  so]’  in- 
f uired  Mavrocordato.  ‘ Your  excellency  is  not  ill.’  Byron 
. nly  answered  sadly,  ‘ This  is  a ti-iste  day  for  me ; it  is 
'ay  birthday.  To-day  I enter  on  ray  thirty-seventh  year, 
'ind  it  has  been  prophesied  that  I shall  die  at  that  age.’ 
Surely,’  replied  Mavrocordato,  ‘ your  excellency  does 
lot  believe  in  such  superstition]’  ‘What  is  that  to 
••ou]  ’ retorted  Byron,  sharply.  ‘ Make  out  the  bond  as 
wish.’  'The  order  was  of  course  obeyed. f 
“ Byron’s  perseverance  was,  even  in  trifles,  remark- 
ible.  At  Capsali's  house  there  was  a yard,  in  which 
■ itood  posts  at  several  feet  apart.  One  day  the  poet  placed 
vn  egg  on  one  post  and  a bottle  on  another  beyond  it. 
He  vowed  to  break  both  egg  and  bottle  at  one  shot. 
Having  placed  himself  at  a distance  of  ten  paces  from 
■.he  egg,  ho  practised  for  two  days  without  success.  On 
jthe  third  day  his  object  was  achieved,  and  the  poet  was 
m high  spirits  at  his  triumph.  Capsali  was  accustomed 
'to  address  Byron  in  Italian,  to  which  the  latter  always 
replied  in  Greek,  of  which  language  he  knew  but  little. 
By  this  means  they  corrected  each  other,  for  Capsali’s 
Italian  was  excessively  weak,  while  Byron  was  a perfect 
master  of  that  language. 

“ The  cause  of  Byron’s  death  was  fever  caught  by 
getting  wet  while  out  riding.  Easter  in  1824  fell  early, 
and  the  weather  was  wretched,  cold,  and  raw.  One  day 
about  Easter  J Byron  sent  his  horses  on,  outside  the  town 
gates,  and  went  on  to  the  lagoon  in  a monoxylon  with 
I Mavrocordato.§  'They  were  caught  in  a squall  and  got 
wet  while  in  the  boat.  In  vain  Mavrocordato  begged 
Byron  to  return  and  change  his  clothes ; the  poet  per- 
I sisted  in  taking  his  ride.  On  his  return  he  complained 
of  cold,  and  laid  himself  on  a couch  wrapped  in  blankets. 
His  doctorll  bled  him  a little, and  wished  to  repeat  the 
' operation,  but  Byron  refused  it.  The  doctors— there 
were  three  or  four** — then  said  that  there  was  no  hope. 
In  consultation  they  declared  that  Lord  Byron  ought  to 
have  been  bled,f  f but  as  he  refused  the  doctors  said  that 
now  all  the  blood  had  gone  to  his  head,  and  that  recovery 
' was  impossible.  'They  administered  tonics,  which  were 
of  no  use.  He  was  ill  seven  or  eight  days. Almost  his 
last  words  were,  ‘ Oh,  Greece  ! Oh,  my  daughter  1 ’ 


* This  bond  was  actually  bequeathed  by  Byron  to  the 
said  Luca  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  mother,  whom 
' Byron  had  known  in  great  distress  while  on  a recent 
visit  to  Ithaca. 

I Luca  Calandrizano  was  a Jloriote,  brave  and 
honourable.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Athens. 

J April  9. 

§ 'This  is  an  error.  It  was  with  Pietro  Gamba.  They 
started  from  the  house  on  horseback,  and  were  caught 
in  a squall  while  riding  in  the  country.  On  their  return 
to  the  city  gate  Byron  resolved,  much  against  Gamba’s 
wish,  to  send  the  horses  home  and  return  by  boat.  He 
was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  wanted  to  prove  his 
hardihood : — “ I should  make  a pretty  soldier  indeed  if 
I were  to  care  for  such  a trifle.” 

II  Dr.  Bruno. 

He  was  not  bled  until  the  16th,  namely,  six  days 

later. 

**  Dr.  Millingen,  Dr.  Bruno,  Dr.  Luca  Vaga,  and  Dr. 

' Freiber. 

ft  Capsali  does  not  appear  to  know  that  Byron  was 
bled  on  that  occasion.  'Twenty  ounces  of  blood  were 
I drawn  from  him,  and  the  operation  was  twice  afterwards 
repeated. 

1+  He  was  actually  ill  ten  days  from  8 p.m.  on  the 
Sth  to  6 P.M.  on  the  19th. 


Just  at  the  last  his  physicians  proposed  to  try  some 
other  remedies,  but  Byron  only  remarked : ‘ It  is  of  no 
use.  I am  going  on  a better  road.’  Capsali  was  in  the 
pom  adjoining  that  in  which  the  poet  died.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Missolonghi  were  deeply  affected  at 
Byron’s  death.  The  town  petitioned  for  his  lungs  and 
larynx,  which  were  duly  deposited  in  an  urn  expressly 
prepared  by  the  poet  for  that  purpose.*  The  urn  was 
borne  in  the  funeral  procession  by  Capsali  himself,  and 
was  interred  within  the  holy  precincts  of  St.  Spiridion,f 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  the 
words  of  Capsali,  ‘ We  wished  to  have  his  lungs  and 
larynx  because  he  had  used  his  breath  and  voice  for 
Greece.’  After  Lord  Byron’s  death  his  effects  were 
seated  up,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  collect  and 
preserve  his  papers.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion 
of  'Tita,  his  Venetian  gondolier  and  most  faithful  atten- 
dant.!}! The  committee  comprised  S.  Tricoupi,§  Prince 
Mavrocordato,  and  an  elder  brother  of  Capsali.  Byron’s 
journal  was  found,  containing  the  prophetic  conviction 
that  he  would  die  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  said 
entry  having  been  made  on  the  poet’s  last  birthday.”|l 

So  much  for  Capsali’s  narrative,  'which  runs 
fairly  “ on  all  fours  ” with  those  of  Gamba,  Mil- 
lingen, Parry,  and  Moore.  I notice  a discrepancy 
as  to  the  names  of  the  physicians,  which  are 
variously  spelt  in  various  narratives.  For  example, 
Gamba  calls  them  Luca  Vaya  and  Dr.  Treiber ; 
Capsali,  Millingen,  and  others  call  them  Vaga 
and  Freiber ; ljut  this  may  be  only  a typo- 
graphical phenomenon,  far  more  harmless  than 
usual.  In  any  case  they  were  a muddling  set, 
however  named,  and  I always  feel  with  Parry  that 
they  were  only  lit  “to  stand  at  the  corners  of 
alleys  to  distribute  Dr.  Eady’s  handbills.”  Mil- 
lingen died  in  Turkey  about  three  years  ago,  after 
distinguishing  himself  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  by  assisting  the  party  deputed 
by  Lady  Layard  to  alleviate  “ the  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  Turkish  refugees.” 

In  my  next  paper  I propose  to  furnish  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Palm  Sunday  is  observed 
at  Missolonghi.  Richard  Edgcumbe. 

33,  Tedwortb  Square,  Chelsea. 


* Cam  yrano  salis. 

t On  the  capitulation  of  Missolonghi  in  1826  this 
church  was  burnt  down  by  the  'Turks. 

X Giovanni  Battista  Falcieri  died  in  England  J anuary, 
1875.  I do  not  wish  to  take  from  Tita  the  merit  of 
this  suggestion,  but  am  compelled  to  give  due  credit  to 
that  grand  old  man  Edward  Trelawny,  who  was  most 
prompt  and  energetic  on  that  occasion. 

§ Afterwards  Greek  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s. 

II  I can  answer  for  no  such  entry.  Capsali  probably 
refers  to  those  touching  verses,  composed  on  his  thirty- 
seventh  birthday,  which  he  handed  to  Col.  Leicester 
Stanhope  with  so  much  natural  pride : “ This  is  my 
birthday,  and  I have  just  finished  something  which,  I 
think,  is  better  than  what  I usually  write.”  If  his 
journal  contained  anything  more  definite  on  the  subjeetj 
of  prophecy,  his  biographers  have  omitted  to  mention  it 
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BOOKS  ON  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS.* 

VII.  BOOKS  SUPPRESSED  AND  CONDEMNED. 

Copies  taken  from  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  or  Office  Books  of  tlie  Secretaries  of  State,  of 
Warrants  issued  by  Secretaries  of  State  for  seizing 
Authors,  Printers,  and  Publishers  of  Libels  from  the 
Restoration,  and  of  Commitments  by  Secretaries,  &c. 
4to.,  London,  1763. 

Catalogus  Librorum  a Commissione  Aulica  Prohibito- 
rum.  Small  8vo.,  Vindobonae,  1765. 

Peignot  (G.). — Dictionnaire  Critique,  Litteraire,  et 
Bibliographique  des  Livres  condamnes  au  feu,  buj)- 
primcs,  et  censures,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806. 

Gibbings,  Richard. — An  Exact  Reprint  of  the  Roman 
Index  Expurgatorius,  the  only  Vatican  Index  of  this 
kind  ever  Printed.  With  a Preface.  8vo.,  Dublin,  1837. 

Mendharn  (Rev.  J.) An  Index  of  Prohibited  Books 

by  command  of  the  present  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1835. 
12mo.  1840. 

Catalogue  des  Kcrits,  Gravures,  et  Dessins  condamnes 
depuis  1614  jusqu'au  I'*'  Janvier,  1850,  suivi  de  la  Liste 
des  Individus  condamnes  pour  Delits  de  Presse.  Small 
8vo.,  Paris,  1850. 

Hart  (W.  H.). — Index  Expurgatorius  Anglicanus  ; or. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Books  printed  or 
published  in  England  which  have  been  suppressed. 
8vo.  (Parts  i.  to  v.,  to  be  continued),  1872-8. 

VIII.  STUARTS  AND  BSEUDO-STUARTS. 

The  Stuart  Papers,  printed  from  the  Originals  in  the 
Possession  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Vol.  I.  Corre- 
spondence : Atterbury’s  Letters  to  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  8vo.,  1847. 

The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts : an  Unchronicled 
Page  in  England’s  History.  By  William  Townend.  8vo., 
1858.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  8vo.,  1858. 

Ewald  (A.  C.). — Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  Count  of  Albany,  commonly  called  the  Young 
Pretender.  2 vols.  8vo.,  1875. 

Lord  Mahon. — The  Decline  of  the  last  Stuarts ; Ex- 
tracts from  the  Despatches  of  British  Envoys  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  (edited  for  the  Roxburghe  Club). 
4to.,  London,  1843. 

The  Bridal  of  Cablchairn,  and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Hay  Allen,  Esq.  8vo.,  London,  1822. 

Vestiarium  Scoticum.  from  the  Manuscript  formerly 
in  the  Library  of  the  Scots  College  at  Douay,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John  Sobieski  Stuart. 
Eolio,  Edinburgh,  1842. 

Tales  of  the  Century  ; or,  Sketches  of  the  Romance  of 
History  between  the  Years  1746  and  1846.  By  John 
Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  Post  8vo.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1847. 

Lays  of  the  Deer  Forest,  with  Sketches  of  Olden  and 
Modern  Deer-Hunting  : Traits  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Forest : Traditions  of  the  Clans : Miscellaneous  Notes. 
By  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1848. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  clxi.,  June,  1847  (vol.lxxxi. 
pp.  57  to  85),  containing  an  elaborate  article,  not  only  on 
the  Vestiarium  (as  to  which  the  reviewer  agrees  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  believing  “ this  pretended  manuscript 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  an  absolute  fabrication, 
and  of  no  authority  whatever”)  but  also  a very  minute 
exposure  of  the  attempts  of  Messrs.  John  Hay  Allen 
ajid  Charles  Stuart  Allen,  who  eventually  assumed 


* [No.  I.  Fairy  Mythology,  No.  II.  Caricatures.  5“"  S. 
vi.  81 ; No.  III.'The  Year,  5‘i'  S.  vii.  182  ; No.  IV.  Ger- 
man Popular  Mythology,  No.  V.  Courtp.  of  Love, 
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the  name  of  John  Sobieski  Stuart  and  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Stuarts. 

A Reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review  upon  the  Vestiarium 
Scoticum.  Post  8vo.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1848. 

IX.  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Cartari  (Carlo). — La  Rosa  d’Oro  Pontificia.  4to.,  Rome, 
1681. 

Baldassarri  (P.  Antonio). — La  Rosa  d’Oro  che  si  bene- 
dice  nella  Quarta  Domenica  di  Quaresima  dal  Sommo 
Pontefice.  12mo.,  Venice,  mdccix. 

Young  (Sir  Charles),  Garter. — Ornaments  and  Gifts 
consecrated  by'the  Roman  Pontiffs : the  Golden  Rose, 
the  Cap  and  Swords  presented  to  Sovereigns  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Large  8vo.,  1860  (privately  printed). 

Bib.  Cur. 


LONDON  PUBLISHERS,  1623-1834. 

{Cordinued  from  p.  404.) 

Cadell,  Thomas,  Strand. — Born  in  AYine  Street,  Bristol, 
Oct.  27,  1742,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  with  An- 
drew Millar,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1767.  Died  at  his 
house  in  Bloomsbury  Place,  1802,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
Curwen’s  lioohsellers  ; Gent.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1802,  p.  1173. 

Cademan,  AVilliam,  Pope’s  Head,  in  the  New  Ex- 
change (1682). 

Calvert,  Giles,  Black  Spread  Eagle,  west  end  of  St. 
Paul’s  (1647). 

Caslon,  Thomas,  4,  Ludgate  Street,  opposite  Stationers’ 
Hall. — Was  the  second  son  of  AVilliam  Caslon,  letter- 
founder,  and  was  Master  of  the  Stationers’  Company  in 
1782.  Died  March  29,  1783. 

Chiswell,  Richard,  Rose  and  Crown,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard.— Born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Jan.  4, 1639. 
Died  May  3, 1711,  aged  seventy-two,  and  was  buried  in 
the  south  aisle  of  St.  Botolph’s  Church. 

Churchill,  Awnsham  and  John,  Black  Swan,  Pater- 
noster Row  (1705). 

Clarke,  J.  and  W.  T.,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
(1824). 

Clarke,  AV.,  New  Bond  Street  (1827). 

Clements,  Henry,  Half  Moon,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
— Succeeded  Thomas  Bennet  at  the  Half  Moon  in  1706, 
and  died  Aug.  23,  1719. 

Gripps,  Henry  and  Lodovick  Lloyd,  Pope’s  Head  Alley, 
near  Lumber  Street  (1653). 

Crofts,  AVilliam,  59,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  (1828). 

Crooke,  John,  Duck  Lane  (1668). 

Crcoke,  AVilliam,  The  Green  Dragon,  without  Temple 
Bar  (1686). — The  business  was  afterwards  carried  on,  in 
1695,  by  Eliza  Crooke. 

Crouch,  Samuel,  corner  of  Pope’s  Head  Alley,  against 
the  Royal  Exchange  (1706). 

Davies,  Thomas,  Russell  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. — Born 
1710.  Died  May  5,  1785,  aged  seventy-five.  Gent.  Mag., 
May,  1785,  p.  404;  Allibone’s  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Anier. 
Authors. 

Davis,  Lockyer,  Holborn,  opposite  Gray’s  Inn. — Born 
in  1728,  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  uncle,  Charles 
Davis,  and  died  April  23,  1791,  aged  seventy-three. 
Nichols’s  Lit.  Anecd.,  vol.  vi.  p.  436. 

Debrett,  John,  Piccadilly,  opposite  Burlington  House 
(1792). — Successor  to  John  Almon,  and  founder  of 
Debrett’s  Peerage.  Died  Nov.  15, 1822. 

Deighton,  J.,  325,  Holborn,  opposite  Gray’s  Inn  (1793). 

Dickinson,  AV.,  24,  Old  Bond  Street  (1791). 

Dilly,  Edward  and  Charles,  Poultry. — Edward  was 
born  at  Southhill,  Bedford,  July  25,  1732;  died  May  11, 
1779,  aged  forty-seven.  Charles  was  born  at  Southhill, 
May  22,  1739.  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1779, 
he  carried  on  the  business,  and  died  at  Ramsgate,  May  4, 
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80/,  flg€d  sixty-0jj^h fc,  Hg  was  buried  in  the  cenietery 
■f  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square;  was  succeeded 
• jn  the  business  by  J.  jAlawnian. 

1 1 ; Dunton,  John,  Itlack  Raven,  corner  of  Prince’s  Street. 

f-Son  of  the  Rev.  John  Dunton,  Rector  of  Graifharai 
iuntingdon,  and  Lydia,  daughter  of  Daniel  Carter,  of 
Ihesham.  Born  May  14,  1059,  and  served  his  appr’en- 
Iceship  with  Tliomas  Parkbur.st,  London.  Died  1733 
igoii  seventy-four.  Life  and  Errors  of  J.  Dunton,  ed’ 
>y  J.  B.  Nichols,  2 vols. 

ff.1  Edwards,  R.,  142,  New  Bond  Street  (1793). 

4 Elrasley,  Peter,  Strand,  opposite  Southampton  Street, 
cjj -“Successor  to  Paul  Vaillant  (whom  see),  and  afterwards 
^•esigned  the  business  to  David  Bremner,  his  shopman. 

Died  at  Brighthelmstone  (now  Brighton),  Jlay  3, 1802,  in 
tfjais  sixty-seventh  year.  Nichols’s  Lit.  Aneccl.,  vol.  vi. 
440. 

Gillyflower,  Matthew,  Westminster  Hall  (1698). 
Goodwin,  Timothy,  Fleet  Street  — Died  in  1720. 
Gosling,  Francis,  Crown  and  Mitre,  Fleet  Street. 
Gosling,  Robert,  Jliddle  Temple  Gate,  Fleet  Street.— 
Died  Jan  4,  1794,  at  his  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
His  daughter  was  married,  June  26,  1794,  to  Henry 
Gregg,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Grantham,  William,  The  Black  Bear,  Westminster 
Hall  (1668). 

Griffiths,  R , The  Dunciad,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard 
(1749). 

Harper,  Charles,  The  Flower-de-luce,  against  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  (1683). 

Hawes,  William,  The  Bible  and  Bose,  Ludgate  Street 
(1705).  _ 

, Herrington,  Henry,  The  Anchor,  New  Exchange 
(1670). 

J Holdswortli  & Ball,  18,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  (1830). 

" Hooper,  Samuel,  212,  High  Holborn.— He  first  had  a 
shop  in  the  Strand,  afterwards  in  Ludgate  and  High 
Holborn.  Died  Feb.  20,  1793. 

Horne,  Robert,  south  entrance  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change (1685). — Succeeded  by  Thomas  Horne  in  1686. 
Husbands,  Edward,  Middle  Temple  [Gate?]  (1643). 

W.  G.  B.  Page. 

91,  Porter  Street,  Hull. 

{To  he  continued.) 

Mr.  Page  will  find  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5'*'  S.  xi.  282, 
a long  note,  by  the  late  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer, 
upon  one  of  the  above  (Bentley).  E. 


xiii.  27),  i.€.  the  ass,  not  the  prophet.  Compare 
this  with  modern  usage.  I take  the  first  instance 
that  comes  to  hand  ; “ Thou  tookest  the  mule 
and  gavest  it  to  the  Jew  ” (Lane’s  Arab.  Nights). 
We  may,  however,  not  unreasonably  assume  that 
Shakspeare,  by  poetical  licence,  personified  Steel, 
and  compare  the  passage  with  a verse  from  Svr 
Peny:— 

“ With  Peny  men  may  women  tyll  (deceive) 

^ ^ 

Ageyn  Jiim  they  will  not  chide 
Ffor  he  may  gar  them  trayle  side 
In  burnet  and  in  grene.” 

In  the  first  folio  the  passage  is  printed  thus  : — 

“ When  Steele  grows  soft  as  the  Parasite’s  Silke, 

Let  him  be  made  an  Ouerture  for  th’  Warres  ” ; 

and  though  many  nouns  in  this  edition  are  printed 
with  capitals,  yet,  as  many  are  not  so  printed,  the 
form  of  the  word  permits  the  supposition  that 
Steel  is  here  personified.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 


Veeses  attributed  to  Pope.— In  The  Grove, 
a miscellany  of  the  usual  type,  published  for  W. 
Mears  in  1721,  occur  on  pp.  281-2  the  following 
“ Verses  Sent  to  Mrs.  T.  B.  with  his  WorJes. 

By  an  Author. 

This  Book,  which  like  its  Author,  You 
By  the  bare  Outside  only  knew, 

(Whatever  was  in  either  Good 
Not  look’d  in,  or,  not  understood) 

Comes,  as  the  Writer  did  too  long. 

To  be  about  you,  right  or  wrong  ; 

Neglected  on  your  Chair  to  lie. 

Nor  raise  a Thought,  nor  draw  an  Eye  ; 

In  peevish  Fits  to  have  you  say. 

See  there  1 you  ’re  alioays  in  my  Way  ! 

Or  if  your  Slave  you  think  to  bless, 

/ like  this  Colour,  1 profess  ! 

That  Red  is  charmintj  all  will  hold, 

1 ever  lov'd  it — next  to  Gold. 

Can  Book  or  Man  more  Praise  obtain  ? 

What  more  could  G-ge  or  N — te  gain  ? 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Coriolanus,”  I.  IX.  46  (6‘'^  S.  iii.  344,  425). — 
Your  correspondent  C.  M.  I.  seems  somewhat 
hard  to  please.  He  admits,  I presume,  that  the 
folios  have  overture,  and  that  any  substituted  word 
can  only  be  a guess.  I met  the  objection  that  the 
word  was  not  used  to  denote  “ introduction  ” or 
“ opening  ” in  Shakspeare’s  time  by  showing  that 
it  was  so  used.  Was  this  “ irrelevant  ” '? 

In  order  to  j ustify  the  retaining  of  “him ,”  I showed 
that  the  pronouns  were  not  used  in  Shakspeare’s 
time  with  our  modern  strictness  of  division,  bring- 
ing forward,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  one  in- 
stance. But  many  more  might  be  quoted.  “ He,” 
says  Mr.  Halliwell,  “ is  frequently  used  for  it  in  all 
cases.”  To  take  another  example  from  our  Autho- 
rized Version,  “ And  he  spake  to  his  sons,  sayinw, 
Saddle  me  the  ass.  And  they  saddled  him  ” (1  K. 


Sillier  than  G-ld-n  cou’dst  thou  be. 

Nay  did  all  .7-c  h breath  in  thee 

She  keeps  thee.  Book  ! I ’ll  lay  my  Head, 

What  ? throw  away  a Fool  in  Red  ; 

No,  trust  the  Sex’s  sacred  Rule ; 

The  gaudy  Dress  will  save  the  Fool.” 

There  is  no  clue  whatever  in  the  volume  to  the 
author’s  name,  but  I venture  to  suggest  that  they 
were  addressed  by  Alexander  Pope  to  Theresa 
Blount,  and  that  the  “Works  ” refer  to  the  folio  of 
1717.  They  are  evidently  juvenile  verses,  and  as 
Pope  in  later  years  was  not  on  the  familiar  terms 
of  his  first  intimacy  with  Theresa,  there  is  a very 
good  reason  for  his  not  acknowledging  them  sub- 
sequently. They  express  also  very  fairly  Pope’s 
known  opinion  of  the  female  sex,  and,  so  far,  tally 
with  the  later  Essay  on  the  Characters  of  Women; 
while  the  reference  in  a slight  occasional  poem  to 
Gildon  and  Jacob  is  much  more  like  Pope  than 
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any  other  contemporary.  The  names  G-ge  and 
S — te  must,  from  the  metre,  be  respectively  names 
of  one  and  two  syllables.  Among  Pope’s  friends 
we  find  the  names  Gage  and  Southcotte,  fulfilling 
the  exact  requirements. 

The  verses  allude  to  an  edition  of  an  author’s 
works  bound  in  red,  and  in  the  library  at  Maple- 
durham  is  preserved  The  Works  of  Alexander 
Pope  in  morocco,  inscribed  in  Pope’s  hand, 
“ Teresa  Maria  Blount,  given  by  the  Author,” 
and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  inscription  : — 
“ Sent  to  the  Widow  Blount  by  her  afiectionate 
sister  Maria  Teresa  Blount  ” (see  Carruthers’s 
Life  of  Pope,  second  edition,  1857,  p.  427).  I 
have  not  seen  this  copy,  but  possibly  some  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  inform  us  whether  the  morocco 
be  red  or  not. 

The  volume  in  which  this  poem  appeared  con- 
tains a poem  by  James  Moore,  and  Pope’s  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  subscribers  for  four  copies  on 
royal  paper.  If  the  verses  are  Pope’s,  they  might 
have  been  given  either  by  hinr  or  Moore  to  the 
editor  of  The  Grove,  and  the  original  have  been 
retained  by  Theresa  when  she  sent  to  the  widow 
Blount  the  volume  which  they  had  in  the  first 
instance  accompanied.  I should  be  glad  to  have 
the  opinion  of  Pope  scholars  on  the  point  now 
raised  for  the  first  time.  Will.  T.  Brooke. 

157,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney,  E. 

The  Dog  Pose. — Though  the  old  monkish  lines 
on  the  “ Pive  Brethren  of  the  Rose  ” must  be 
familiar  to  many  of  your  readers,  I looked  in  vain 
through  the  index  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  any 
mention  of  the  subject  in  your  pages,  when  it  was 
brought  to  my  memory  some  time  ago ; per- 
haps you  may  now  think  it  worth  referring  to. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Sir  T.  Browne’s  Gar- 
den of  Gyrus  (ed.  168G,  p.  37). 

“ Nothinfc,”  he  says,  “ is  more  admired  than  the  five 
Brethren  of  the  Rose,  and  the  strange  disposure  of  the 
Appendices  or  Beards,  in  the  calicular  leaves  thereof, 
which  in  despair  of  resolution  is  tolerably  salved  from 
this  contrivance,  best  ordered  and  suited  for  the  free 
closure  of  them  before  explication.  For  those  two, 
which  are  smooth,  and  of  no  Beard,  are  contrived  to  lie 
undermost,  as  without  prominent  parts,  and  fit  to  be 
smoothly  covered  ; the  other  two,  which  are  beset  with 
Beards  on  either  side,  stand  outward  and  uncovered,  but 
the  fifth  or  half-bearded  leaf  is  covered  on  the  bare  side, 
but  on  the  open  side  stands  free,  and  bearded  like  the 
other.” 

The  lines  as  usually  given  are  as  follows  : — 

“ Quinque  sumus  fratres,  sub  eodem  tempore  nati : 

Sunt  duo  barbati,  duo  sunt  sine  barba  creati, 

Unus  barbatus,  sed  barba  dimidiatus,” — 
being,  I presume,  meant  for  rude  rhyming  hexa- 
meters, without  much  particularity  as  to  quan- 
tities. I have  met  with  no  less  than  four  versions 
of  them.  The  first  is  quoted  as  a note  to  Sir 
T.  Browne,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  my 
edition  ; — 


“ One  summer’s  day  in  sultry  weather 
Five  brethren  were  born  together  ; 

Two  had  beards,  and  two  had  none. 

And  th’  other  had  but  half  a one.” 

A second  appeared  in  the  periodical  Evening 
Hours,  vol.  i.  p.  208  : — 

“ Five  brothers,  all  equal  in  age  : 

Two  bearded,  and  equally  wise ; 

Two  beardless,  and  equally  sage  ; 

One  bearded,  though  one-half  in  size.” 

A third  came  to  me  from  a learned  Cambridge 
professor  : — 

“ Five  brethren  of  one  birth  are  we. 

All  in  a little  family  ; 

Two  have  beards,  and  two  have  none. 

And  only  half  a beard  has  one.” 

A fourth,  and,  I am  bound  to  say,  I think  the 
be^t,  was  reported  to  me  from  the  lips  of  a horti- 
cultural groom  by  a dear  friend,  now  a prelate  in 
a far  distant  land  : — 

“ Of  us  five  brothers,  at  the  same  time  born, 

’Two  from  our  birthdays  ever  beards  have  worn; 

On  other  two  none  ever  have  appeared. 

While  the  fifth  brother  wears  but  half  a beard.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

“ To  BEAT  INTO  THE  HEAD.” — In  Matthew’s, 
1537,  and  other  editions  of  Tyndal’s  Bible  may  be 
found  the  following  note  to  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter,  iii.  7 : — 

“ He  dwelleth  wyth  his  wyfe  according  to  knowledge, 
that  taketh  her  as  a necessarye  healper  and  not  as  a 
bonde  slave.  And  yf  she  be  not  obedient,  and  healpfull 
unto  him  endevoureth  to  heate  the  feare  of  God  into  her 
heade,  that  thereby  she  raaye  be  compelled  to  learne  her 
dutis,  and  to  do  it.” 

None  but  such  as  are  glad  to  indulge  in  sneers 
at  the  Bible,  or  who  secretly  hate  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  grand  men  who  first  gave  it  to  the 
people,  could  ever  imagine  that  a man  is  taught  to 
take  a thick  stick  and  hammer  “ the  fear  of  God 
into  his  wife’s  head  ” with  it ; but  there  are  some 
writers  of  books  who  profess  to  believe  this,  and 
make  very  merry  over  it.  Probably  the  following 
passage  from  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  may  be 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  what  reasonable 
men  never  doubted — that  this  “ beating  into  the 
head  ” is  only  a figure  of  speech  : — 

“ Therefore  when  John  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  be  at  hand,  had  alredy  gathered  together  many 
disciples,  did  dayly  baptise  many  and  was  had  in  greate 
auctoritie  emong  all  men  (but  in  very  dede  men  had  an 
ill  opinion  of  Jesu)  the  sayd  John  doeth  openly  heat  into 
the  heades  of  the  multitude,  and  eftsones  reherseth  that 
thyng,  whiche  diuers  tymes  before  he  had  witnessed  of 
hym  : And  according  to  Esaies  prophecie  which  did  tel 
before  hande  that  he  should  in  wildernes  saye  with  a 
loude  voice,  make  redy  the  waye  of  the  lorde.” — 
Erasmus,  1548,  John,  f.  (1,  verso. 

The  expression  occurs  many  times  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  in  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus. 

E.  E, 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
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Palm_  Sack. — The  wine  intended  under  this 
designation  has  been  long  discussed.  The  follow- 
ing, from  the  London  Commercial  Record,  May 
13,  1881,  may  interest  some  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ; 

“ Wine,  wit,  and  women  are  the  three  things  that 
make  life  gay.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  a pity  that  there 
' are  no  three  things  that  might  also  make  it  wise.  The 
I old  Romans  had  a triad  that  ran  thus — 

‘ Balnea,  vina,  Venus  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra, 

Sed  vitam  faciunt,  balnea,  vina,  Venus.’ 

Which  is  to  say  that  baths,  wine,  and  women  corrupt 
our  mortal  bodies,  though  life  would  really  not  be  life 
without  them.  In  all  ages  a high  importance  has  attached 
to  wine.  We  even  owe  the  Volpone  of  Ben  Jonson 
to  it,  for  he  says,  ‘ I wrote  most  of  it  after  a present 
of  ten  dozen  of  Palm  sack  from  my  very  good  Lord 

T ; that  play  I am  positive  will  lust  to  posterity, 

, and  be  acted,  when  I and  envy  are  friends,  with 
1 applause.’  Well,  Volpone  is  not  acted  now  either  with 
{ or  without  applause,  but  philologues  are  still  discussing 
I what  may  be  the  meaning  of  Palm  sack.  There  has 
, been  a great  deal  of  disputation  as  to  the  meaning  of 
■ Sherry  sack.  Briickman,  who  discourses  earnestly  on 
many  drinks,  suggests  that  it  is  a Spanish  wine,  so  called 
M because  it  is  carried  in  large  skins  or  sacks — ‘quod  in 
i|  utribus  seu  saccis  in  Hispania  circuravehatur.’  But  the 
wine  skins  are  almost  exploded  in  Spain,  yet  the  Secco 
I I is  as  much  in  demand  as  of  yore.  Had  we  ever  had  a 
wine  merchant  for  a commentator  upon  our  old  plays 
instead  of  your  Ritson,  Steevens,  Reed,  and  Johnson,  he 
would  have  got  at  the  truth  at  once  perhaps,  for  is 
I there  not  truth  in  wine  ‘ in  vino  veritas,’  and  the  wine 
I merchant  should  in  this  give  the  commentators  the 
• | sack,  if  ‘cuique  sua  arte  credendum  ’ be  true,— that  a 
^ j man  should  know  his  own  trade  best.  There  are  three 
! main  divisions  for  all  the  white  wine  produce  of  Xeres, 

I and  the  most  reftned  of  these  is  of  very  pale  and  dry 
: character  (Secco).  This  wine  is  of  the  Amontillado 
j type,  and  from  time  immemorial  has  been  technically 
styled,  as  it  is  still,  Palma:  hence  the  dry  Palma  or 
’■  I Palm  sack  of  our  friend  the  ‘ craggy  ’ Ben.” 

C.  A.  Ward. 

“ A Dovercourt  beetle.” — In  bis  lately 
published  Glossary  of  Essex,  p.  59,  Dr.  Charnock 
r mentions  the  proverb,  “ A Dover  Court  : all 
’ speakers  and  no  hearers,”  and  incidentally  quotes 
i Dr.  Mayor’s  explanation  of  Tusser’s  “ Douercourt 
] beetle,”  as  “ one  that  makes  a great  noise.”  But 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  editors  of  the  English 
i Dialect  Society’s  edition  of  Tusser  (note  to 
ch.  xvii.  st.  ix.  at  p.  248)  that  the  expression 
simply  means  a beetle  made  of  the  elms  of  Dover- 
court, of  which  Harrison  says  ; — 

“ Of  all  the  elms  that  euer  I saw,  those  in  the  south 
side  of  Douer  Court  in  Essex,  neere  Harwich,  are  the 
most  notable,  for  they  growe...in  crooked  maner,  that 
I they  are  almost  apt  for  nothing  else  but  nauie  timber, 
great  ordinance,  and  beetels." — Description  of  England, 
ed.  Furnivall,  pt.  i.  p.  341. 

XlT. 

The  Stubbs  Family,  co.  Lincoln,  in  1612. — 
The  following  note  of  an  old  lease  among  the 
records  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Macclesfield, 

I Cheshire,  may  some  day  be  of  use.  By  indenture 
I made  June  22,  10  James  [1612],  the  governors  of 
the  school  lease  to  John  Stubbs,  of  North  Coates, 


CO.  Lincoln,  Gent.,  eldest  son  of  John  Stubbs,  par- 
son of  Stipney  Parvain  the  said  county  of  Lincoln, 
certain  messuages  in  Macclesfield  late  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Edward  Stubbs  deceased,  grandfather  of 
the  said  J ohn  Stubbs,  the  son,  for  the  term  of  ninety 
years,  a former  lease  of  the  said  premises  made 
unto  John  Andrew,  deceased,  being  surrendered. 
It  is  thus  shown  that  this  branch  of  the  Stubbs 
family,  which  had  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  came 
from  Macclesfield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
town  the  name  is  very  common.  J.  P.  E. 

“ Basket.” — Is  it  not  true  that  “ basket  ” is  one 
of  the  oldest  words  in  our  language  ? It  appears 
to  have  been  in  use  here  among  the  Britons  during 
the  Eoman  occupation,  and  to  have  been  adopted 
into  the  Latin  tongue.  Thus  Martial  writes  : — 

“ Barbara  de  pictis  veni  hascauda  Britannia : 

Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  euam.” 

I doubt  whether  any  other  English  word  can  be 
proved  more  ancient.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

The  Arms  of  Colonial  and  Missionary 
Bishoprics  (see  ante,  pp.  241,  286). — It  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  the  history 
of  the  heraldic  device  of  one  of  our  colonial  sees — 
that  for  the  see  of  Ballaarat.  It  was  designed  by 
me,  at  the  request  of  my  brother,  the  bishop,  in 
1875.  The  blazon  is  ; Ermine,  a fer-de-moulin 
sable  ; on  a chief  azure  a celestial  crown  or.  The 
intended  meaning  is  that  purity  of  life  (expressed 
by  ermine  field),  together  with  honest  labour  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  (expressed  by  the  millrind,  which 
represents  work,  while  its  figure  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Greek  X),  leads  to  heaven  (azure)  and  its 
reward  (crown  celestial).  The  design  was  approved 
and  adopted.  E.  Thornton. 

St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

Chinese  Libraries. — Having  reason  to  believe 
that,  apart  from  the  national  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  extensive  libraries  pos- 
sessed by  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  University 
College,  and  the  India  Office,  there  are  to  be  found, 
either  in  the  possession  of  colleges  or  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals,  many  accumulations  of 
Chinese  works  no  record  of  which  exists,  I shall 
esteem  it  a great  favour  if  the  holders  or  others 
who  know  of  these  will  communicate  with  me. 

Henry  F.  Holt, 

22,  Albemarle  Street.  Sec.  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 


QurrCfS. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Manzoni’s  “ Promessi  Sposi.” — What  is  the 
cause  of  the  very  great  diversity  of  text  in  the 
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different  editions  of  Manzoni’s  Promessi  Sposi  ? 
I possess  a Paris  edition,  Baudry,  1836,  •which  I 
studied  carefully  about  that  time ; since  then  I 
have  seen  an  edition  printed  at  Florence,  Le 
Monnier,  1845,  which  agrees  with  the  Paris 
edition  ; but  another  edition,  printed  at  Leipzig, 
Brockhaus,  1866,  and  the  twenty-first  edition  of 
the  author,  dated  1872,  Milano,  Fratelli  Eechiedei, 
differ  in  an  extraordinary  degree  from  the  preced- 
ing ones  ; the  text  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
rewritten,  and  on  every  page  there  are  dozens  of 
words  and  expressions  differing  from  those  of  the 
preceding  editions  • — changes  made  apparently 
merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  the  sense  remaining 
just  the  same  ; in  some  instances  the  grammatical 
word  changed  for  the  ungrammatical  (popular)  one. 

If  this  double  book  is  a feat  of  the  author  to 
show  the  copiousness  of  the  Italian  language,  it  is 
a feat  that  can  be  performed  in  no  other  language, 
and  it  would  be  very  interesting  as  a literary 
curiosity  to  know  how  it  was  brought  about. 
Italian  scholars  know  that  the  difficulty  in  using 
that  language  is  to  employ  the  proper  words  for 
a certain  style.  The  French  proverb  is  verified  in 
that  respect,  “ II  n’y  a que  Tembarras  du  choix.” 

S.  Galindo. 

Exeter. 

Kdle  op  the  Eoad. — How  is  it  that  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  America  a vehicle 
when  it  meets  another  on  the  highway  passes  on 
the  right  hand,  and  when  it  overtakes  another 
passes  on  the  left  hand,  while  in  the  United  King- 
dom this  rule  is  reversed  ? Can  any  information 
also  be  given  as  to  the  rule  observed  in  Australia  1 
On  the  Continent,  curiously  enough,  the  English 
rule  obtains  on  the  railways,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  first  lines  having  been  planned  by  English 
engineers,  who  presumably  had  overlooked  the 
difference  referred  to.  Perhaps  an  explanation 
may  be  found  in  the  historic  incidence  of  transport, 
such  as  the  early  use  of  bullock  carts  in  one 
country  and  of  horse  vehicles  in  another.  It  seems 
rather  remarkable  that  America  should  not  have 
followed  the  mother  country  in  the  rule  of  the 
road.  First  settlers  are  not  likely  to  change  their 
habits  of  driving  without  some  strong  cause. 

Jehu. 

Indigenous  Trees  op  Britain  : a Passage 
FROM  Cjesar. — Cassar  in  his  description  of  Britain 
has  penned  a “ note  ” that  has  much  vexed  com- 
mentators, and  respecting  which,  even  at  this  time 
of  day,  a query  may  not  be  out  of  place.  He  says 
{B.  G.  V.  12),  “Materia  cujusque  generis,  ut  in 
Gallia,  est,  prmter  fagum  atque  abietem.”  From 
this  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  beech  and 
Scotch  fir  are  not  indigenous,  especially  seeing 
that  in  Kent,  with  which  district  the  Eomans 
were  most  familiar,  the  former  tree  now  grows 
luxuriantly.  One  commentator,  Mr.  Loudon,  I 
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believe,  has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Fagus  and  Abies  known  to  the  Eomans  were  not 
the  beech  and  Scotch  fir,  but  the  edible  chestnut 
and  silver  fir,  neither  of  which  is  indigenous  in 
this  country.  But  is  it  necessary  to  go  so  far 
as  this  ? I respectfully  suggest  that  prater  in 
Csesar  frequently  means  “ besides,  in  addi- 
tion to  ” (see  B.  G.  i.  43  ; B.  G.  iii.  57,  &c.)  ; in 
which  case  the  passage  would  mean  that  the 
Britons  possessed  not  only  all  the  wood  that  the 
Gauls  had,  but  beech  and  fir  besides.  The  climate 
of  Britain  seemed  better  to  him  than  that  of  Gaul : 
“ Loca  sunt  temperatiora  quam  in  Gallia,  remis- 
sioribus  frigoribus.” 

The  above  rendering,  of  course,  implies  the 
absence  of  Fagus  and  Abies  from  any  list  which 
Cassar  may  have  drawn  up  of  the  products  of 
Gaul,  and  which,  if  it  exists,  my  acquaintance 
with  Caesar  (to  my  shame  be  it  said)  is  not  exact 
enough  to  turn  to  ; and  doubtless  some  scholar 
will  rise  in  his  wrath  and  crush  me  with  instances 
that  have  escaped  my  puny  erudition.  To  all 
such  I can  only  say.  As  you  are  strong  be  merciful. 

H.  E.  W. 

Frederick  Wines,  E.A.  — A friend  of  mine 
has  an  oil  painting  with  an  inscription  thereon, 
stating  that  it  represents  the  gallant  defence  made 
by  the  ship  Blanche  in  the  Sombrero  passage,  on 
July  19,  1805,  against  a French  squadron  com- 
manded by  M.  Baudin.  This  painting  is  signed 
Frederick  Winks,  E.A.  Who  was  Frederick 
Vfinks,  and  what  do  the  letters  E.A.  mean  1 I am 
informed  that  no  such  person  appears  in  the  list 
of  Eoyal  Academicians.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Latin  Verse  Doggerel.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  from  what  book  the  following 
verses  come  1 They  were  told  to  me  when  a boy 
by  my  father,  who  said  that  they  were  current  at 
the  Charterhouse  School  in  his  day  (1792-1800) : ■ 
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“Carmina  non  bona  sunt  sine  ‘ nunc,’ sine  ’tunc,’ sine  I 
‘ quando,’  > 

’ Quandoquidem,’  ’quoniam,’  ‘quippe  quod,’  atque 
‘ quia.’  ” 

As  a “skit”  on  the  Latin  versification  of  school-'  ^ 
boys  they  are  worth  reprinting  in  “ FT.  & Q.”  Ij, 

E.  Waleord,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.A¥.  - 


Dice. — Dice  usually  figure  in  delineations  of  h 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion ; presumably,  there-  ;|i 
fore,  it  was  with  them  that  the  soldiers  played  for  ■ i 
the  seamless  coat.  Were  dice  allowed  to  Eoman 
soldiers  when  on  duty  ? Is  there  any  tradition  as 
to  what  the  successful  cast  was  (Coup  de  Vdnus= 
three  sixes  1),  or  has  there  been  any  uniformity  in 
the  various  pictorial  representations  of  the  throwl  : 

Frank  Eede  Fowee.  || 
24,  A^ictoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 
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ihls  note  to  Burnet’s  Hist,  of  his  Own  l'imes> 
vol.  i.  p.  175).  It  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Garth 
in  Singer’s  edition  of  Spence’s  .dnecdoies,  p.  115, 
note.  G.  F.  S.  E. 

; Accomulated  Book-plates  (G‘''  S.  iii.  289). — 
jLet  me  suggest  to  A.  H.,  as  well  as  to  others  who 
I may  be  in  the  same  dilemma,  the  following  : — In 
j about  a pint  of  hot  water  put  nearly  half  a fluid 
I ounce  of  pure  nitric  acid,  then  with  a camel  hair 
! brush  damp  well  the  book  or  any  other  papers  re- 
;quired  to  be  removed  from  their  fastening  by 
I either  paste,  dexterine,  &c.,  just  to  the  edge  and  a 
trifle  over  of  the  object  to  be  removed,  and  a few 
minutes  after  any  book-plate,  print,  engraving,  &c., 
;can  easily  be  removed  by  raising  first  one  corner 
I till  the  next  corner  is  up,  then  seize  both  corners 
I between  the  fingers  and  pull  up  gently  ; dry 
j between  blotting-leaves  and  repaste  at  pleasure. 
Repeat  the  same  operation  for  each  succeeding 
i book-plate,  taking  care  not  to  over-soak  the  cover. 

Jules  C.  H.  Petit. 

WoTE  Street,  Basingstoke  (6‘’'  S.  iii.  308). 
— It  occurs  to  me  that  a connecting  link  between 
! the  names  “ Wote  ” and  “ Motte  ” may  iiossibly 
i be  found  in  the  ancient  “ Witenagemote.” 

! E.  Walford,  M.A. 

j Hampstead,  N.W. 

1 Parish  Clerks  Selling  Ale  (6'*’  S.  iii.  306). 
— This  appears  to  have  been  a custom  of  some 
antiquity : — 

“‘In  the  Easter  holidays,’ says  the  account  in  the 
I Antiquarian  Repertory,  from  MS.  collections  of  Aubrey, 
in  the  Ashraolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  1678,  was ‘the 
I clerk’s  ale,  for  his  private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  the 
I neighbourhood.’  Denne,  in  his ‘Account  of  Stone  Figures 
Carved  on  the  Porch  of  Chalk  Church  ’ (Archosol.  xii.  12), 
i says  : ‘ The  clerk’s  ale  was  the  method  taken  by  the  clerks 
i of  parishes  to  collect  more  readily  their  dues.’  ’’ — Brand’s 
Hopular  Antiquities,  i.  180,  Bohn’s  edition. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

“ Anchor-Frost  ” (6"*  S.  iii.  306).— The  follow- 
t ing  quotation,  from  The  Dialect  of  Leicestershire, 
by  Messrs.  Evans  (E.D.S.),  may  interest  your  cor- 
! respondent ; — 

“Anchor-frost,  sh.u  frost  which  causes  ice  to  form 
I along  the  bed  of  a running  stream,  and  the  ice  so  formed. 

, An  anchor-frost  can  only  occur  when  the  temiierature  of 
1 the  running  water  is  below  freezing  point.  When  this 
\ is  the  case  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  sometimes 
suflBcient  to  prevent  the  swifter  upper  current  congealing, 

■ while  the  lower  current,  which  moves  more  slowly  on 
I account  of  the  greater  friction,  becomes  frozen  to  the 
bed.’’ 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“ A Spode’s  Font  ” (6*’’  S.  iii.  349). — The 
“ Spode’s  font  ” of  forty  years  since  was  one  of 
the  small  fonts  which  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
bowl  of  the  large  font,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
fillins  the  laraer  vessel  with  water  when  used  for 


baptisms,  in  compliance  with  the  rubric  that  it 
“ should  then  be  filled  with  pure  water.”  They 
were  of  hard  white  stoneware.  Sometimes  the 
form  was  that  of  a font,  e.g.,  Hutt  of  Cambridge, 
in  1843,  issued  a model  of  the  font  at  Deddington 
in  Oxfordshire  ; but  more  frequently  the  form  was 
that  of  a carved  basin.  The  small  fonts,  modelled 
from  old  ones,  would  have  a legitimate  use  at 
private  baptisms.  Spode’s  manufactory  was  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  His  works  were  bought  in 
1833  by  Alderman  Copeland. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

No  doubt  J.  S.  J.  has  read  the  entry  in  the 
“ Archdeacon’s  Orders”  quite  correctly.  I should 
suggest  that  a “ Spode’s  font  ” was  an  earthen- 
ware basin,  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  to  be 
placed  in  the  large  bowl  of  some  ancient  font.  I 
have  seen  such  basins  in  some  country  churches. 

I am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  having  some 
cups  and  saucers — alas  ! only  too  few — of  blue  and 
white,  with  the  name  of  “ Spode  ” impressed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  saucers.  The  cups  are  very 
thin,  and  particularly  pleasant  to  drink  from. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

About  the  time  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent a good  many  quasi-gothic  basins  were  made 
by  Spode  of  white  ware,  with  the  object  of  placing 
them  within  the  larger  font,  or  possibly  to  be 
used  when  no  proper  font  existed.  J.  E.  N. 

A Kentish  Tradition  (6^”  S.  iii.  308). — I 
have  always  hitherto  believed  “ Little  Goody 
Tidy”  to  be  a nursery  rhyme  of  an  elementary 
nature,  requiring  only  a slight  effort  of  memory  to 
repeat  it  rapidly,  after  the  fashion  of  the  “ House 
that  Jack  Built.”  But  Mr.  Walford’s  query 
elevates  our  childish  friend  at  once  to  the  regions 
of  history,  and  I hasten  to  supply  another  ancient 
poem,  possibly  the  political  effusion  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ford’s “facetious  Jacobite”: — 

“Tom  married  a wife  on  Monday, 

He  got  a stick  on  Tuesday, 

He  beat  her  well  on  AVedtiesday, 

Sick  was  she  on  Thursday, 

Dead  was  she  on  Friday, 

Glad  was  Tom  on  Satui'day 
To  bury  his  wife  on  Sunday.” 

I don’t  know  if  this  be  a “Kentish  tradition”;  I 
heard  it  in  Renfrewshire.  3.  M.  L. 

St.  Kew  (6‘'*  S.  iii.  308).— Oollinson,  in  his 
History  of  Somerset  (1791),  vol.  iii.  593,  says  that 
the  most  ancient  name  of  Kewstoke  was  Stoke, 
but  that 

“it  afterwards  obtained  an  additional  denomination 
from  a saint  who  had  his  dwelling  in  the  hollovv  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  narrow  craggy  track  by  which  he 
went  to  his  daily  devotions  still  preserves  his  memory, 
being  to  this  day  called  St.  Kew.” 

A.  P.  Allsopp 

Bath. 
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The  Compass  Flower  (P‘  S.  vii.  477;  4‘'>  S. 
vi.  354). — Eeaders  of  Evangeline  will  recollect 
the  allusion  to  this  flower,  the  leaves  of  which 
possess  the  property  of  pointing  north  and  south. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  note,  in  continuation  of 
my  former  reply,  that  a drawing  and  description  of 
the  flower,  which  is  grown  at  Kew,  may  be  found 
in  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine  for  January  last, 
plate  6534.  In  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  for 
May  27  there  is  a letter  from  the  person  who  first 
called  Longfellow’s  attention  to  the  plant. 

K.  B.  P. 

“ Bilwise  and  Polmad  ” (6*’'  S.  iii.  89,  237, 
256). — The  passage  in  which  these  words  occur  is 
in  the  second  volume  of  Holinshed,  second  edi- 
tion, 1586,  in  the  description  of  Ireland,  p.  12, 
col.  1,  1.  10  : — 

“ Marcus  Cicero,  father  to  Tullie,  being  at  that  time 
stept  in  yeares,  perceiving  his  countriinen  to  become 
changelings,  in  being  bilwise  and  polmad,  and  to  sucke 
with  the  Greeke  the  conditions  of  the  Grecians,  as  to 
be  in  words  talkative,  in  behaviour  light,  in  conditions 
quaint,  in  manners  hautie,  in  promises  unstedfast,  in 
oths  rash,  in  bargains  wavering  (which  were  reckoned 
for  Greekish  properties  in  those  daies)  the  old  gentle- 
man not  so  much  respecting  the  neatnesse  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  the  naughtie  fruit  it  brought  with  it,  said  that 
his  Countrimen  the  Eomans  resembled  the  bondslaves  of 
Siria ; for  the  more  perfect  they  were  in  the  Greeke  the 
worse  they  were  in  their  manners  and  life.” 

This  is  taken  from  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  ii.  66.  Your 
correspondent  J.  D.,  ante,  p.  237,  has  given  what 
seems  the  right  meaning  of  the  two  words.  Pol- 
mad  is,  in  Halliwell’s  Dictionary,  “ in  a rage  for 
fighting.”  If  Stanihurst  meant  the  words  to  form 
a climax  he  has  placed  them  in  the  right  order ; 
if  he  meant  them  to  be  understood  in  different 
senses,  hilivise  might  refer  to  the  power  of 
speaking  the  Greek  tongue,  bil-wise  or  tongue 
wise,  as  speaking  a strange  language,  chattering 
like  birds,  as  in  Herodotus,  ii.  57,  at  ywaiKes, 
SioTi  ISap/Sapoi 'tjerav'  eSoKeov  Se  mtibt  d/aota  dpvicrt 
(pOeyyea-dai ; andHUschylus,  Agamemnon,  1013-4, 
^eAtSdvos  SiK'i-jv  dyvwra  cfiwvyv  f3dpf3apov  kck- 
Tp/aerq  ; and  polmad  might  refer  to  the  rage  for 
this,  as  we  say  mad  for  it.  But  more  probably 
the  words  are  as  explained  by  J.  D.  Bilwise 
•would  then  be  illustrated  by  the  French  Blanc 
bee,  or  bec-jaune,  like  our  greenhorn,  simpleton. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

J.  D.  suggests  that  bilwise  may  be  connected 
with  A.-S.  bile-ivit,  hil-wit,  innocent,  simple.  This 
is  very  probable,  and  the  meaning  suits  the  con- 
text very  fairly.  In  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  bile-wit 
had  a very  lofty  ethical  meaning,  being  equivalent 
to  “tequanimus,  mansuetus,  mitis,  clemens,”  and 
being  a very  frequent  epithet  of  God,  the  Father 
Almighty.  It  is  once  applied  to  the  angelic 
hosts.  But  the  word  gradually  fell  from  its  high 
estate,  and  came  to  mean  “ mild,  simple,  foolish.” 
Bil  has  nothing  to  do  with  belly,  as  Mr.  Parish 


suggests,  nor  with  the  bill,  i.  e.  beak,  of  birds,  as 
Junius  grotesquely  imagined  (see  Bosworih,  s.v,), 
but  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  bil-  in  the  Germ. 
billig,  which  Weigand  compares  with  the  Gaelic 
bil— good,  fair,  kind,  and  the  O.H.G.  Pili-  at  the 
beginning  of  personal  names.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 


The  Dog-Rose  ; Why  so  Called  ? S.  ii. 
271,  451).— I cannot  accept  Pliny’s  derivation  of 
the  epithet  canina,  quoted  by  R.  R.  As  Prior  says, 

“ it  furnishes  an  instance  of  a tale  written  to  a 
name.”  I think  we  have  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose  that  dog  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
is  used  in  a disparaging  sense,  and  means,  in 
combination  with  rose,  a rose  inferior  to  the  rose 
proper  in  hue  and  perfume  ; just  as  we  have  dog- 
violet,  not  the  scented  violet ; dog-daisy,  Yorksh., 
the  field  daisy,  as  distinguished  from  the  garden 
daisy ; dog-cherry,  the  fruit  of  Cornus  sanguined; 
dog-chowp,  the  fruit  of  Posa  canina;  dog’s- 
mercury,  a spurious  kind,  distinct  from  French 
mercury ; cf.  also  dog-Latin,  dog-leach,  dog-hole. 
So  in  German  we  have  the  prefix  hunds;  cf, 
buck-thorn,  bird-cherry;  hunds-beere, 
dog-berry ; hunds-lcohl,  dog-cabbage,  &c.  The 
same  prefix  occurs  in  Greek ; cf.  Kw-dnavOa, 
dog-thorn,  perhaps=dog-rose,  Aristotle,  H.  A.,  5, 
19,  22  ; also  Kwo-KapSayov,  a kind  of  nasturtium; 
Kvvo-Kpdix(i-g,  dog-cabbage  ; Kui/ds/daros,  a dog- 
thorn  ; Kvvo-fiopov,  its  fruit ; KVv6-po8ov,  kvvo- 
KccjidXaiov,  &c.  Though  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  good  qualities  of  dogs,  yet, 
in  common  with  eastern  nations,  they  usually 
regarded  the  dog  as  the  type  of  shamelessness 
and  audacious  badness  ; cf.  the  transformation  of 
Hecuba.  In  A.  Gellii  Noct.  Attic.,  lib.  xiii.  xxx., 
§ 12,  “ Caninum  prandium,”  quoted  from  M. 
Varro,  means  a teetotal  luncheon,  which  an 
ordinary  Roman  would  eschew  as  much  as  he 
would  have  eschewed  a wreath  of  dog-roses  when 
dressed  for  a dinner  party. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Early  English  Dictionaries  (6‘'^  S.  iii,  141,  | 
161,  209, 269,  319, 376, 419). — There  is  more  about  I 
Thomas  Dyche  in  “N.  & Q.,”4*^‘‘ S.  iii.  395.  I have  j 

“ A Guide  to  the  English  Tongue By  T.  Dyche,  j 

Schoolmaster  at  Stratford  Bow.  43rd  ed.  London  : J 
printed  for  Richard  Ware,  at  the  Bible  and  Sun  j 
on  Ludgate  - hill.  1757,”  12mo.,  four  leaves,  j 
pp.  1-146,  one  leaf,  advert.,  portrait  of  Mr.  Dyche  j 
(in  wig,  gown,  and  bands),  and  two  plates  of  alpha-  j 
bets,  &c.  Dyche’s  dedication  to  the  “ Society  for  I 
the  cloathing  and  tuition  of  100  poor  boys  in  the  \ 
parish  of  S.  Giles,  Cripplegate  ” (who  used  the  ' 
book  in  their  school),  is  written  “ from  Dean-street 
in  Fetter-lane,  Oct.  27,  1709.”  Commendatory 
verses  by  “ N.  Tate,  poet  laureate,”  and  by  “ John 
Williams.”  The  appendix  (pp.  134-146)  by 
Richard  Ware  shows  that  Dyche  was  dead.  Other  j 
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. works  by  Dyche  are  advertised  at  the  end.  He  is 
styled  “ reverend  ” only  in  the  .appendix  and  in 
the  advertisements.  The  chapter  on  pronunciation 
is  curious.  I have  a memorandum  that  there  is  an 
. engraved  portrait  of  Dyche  by  Vandergucht,  and 
. ; that  he  died  in  1719  (?).  He  was  dead  in  1752. 

W.  a B. 

I have  a copy  of  the  twenty-fourth  edition  of 
I Bailey’s  work,  and  this  edition  has  been  entered 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  but  for 
1 1 some  reason  or  other  it  has  been  erased.  The 
■ ; Quarterly,  some  time  ago,  wrote  of  the  work  as 
having  reached  twenty  or  thirty  editions. 

I “ Nathan  Bailey^ — a schoolmaster  at  Stepney — pub- 
' ( lished  about  1720.  This  book  in  one  of  its  twenty  or  thirty 
i editions  is  still  a staple  of  our  bookstalls— a worthy  old 

■ book,  which  the  student  seldom  opens  without  learning 
I something,  though  most  likely  not  the  something  he  is 
, looking  for.” — Quarterly  Review  for  Ootober,  1873. 

C.  T.  Parker. 

n Woodhouse  Eaves. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the 
. pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I have  in  my  possession  : — 

' “ Glossographia  : | or  a | Dictionary  | Interpreting  the 

i ; I Hard  Words  | of  | Whatsoever  Language,  now  used  | 
i In  our  refined  English  Tongue;  | With  Etymologies, 
f j Definitions,  | and  Historical  Observations  on  the  same.  | 

1 1 Also  the  terms  of  Divinity,  Law,  | Thysiok,  Mathema- 
! ticks,  War,  Music,  and  other  [ Arts  and  Sciences  expli- 
I cated.  I Very  useful  for  all  such  as  desire  to  understand 
tj  I what  they  read.  \ The  Third  Edition,  with  some 
S Corrections,  [ and  many  Additions.  | By  T.  B.  of  the 
t Inner  Temple,  Barraster.  \ London,  | Printed  by  Tho. 

I Newcomb,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  [ John  Martyn,  at  the 
I Bell  without  Temple  Bar,  1670.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

' 71,  Brecknock  Road. 

i ^ In  the  list  of  new  publications  contained  in  the 
I Monthly  Magazine  for  August,  1810,  the  following 
:i  occurs  : — “An  English  and  Welch  Dictionary,  by 

■ Thomas  Evans.  12mo.”  P.  J.  Mullin.* 

' “Cheese  it”:  “Barley”  (6‘^  S.  hi.  188,  373, 
i 418). — Possibly  barley  may  have  been  parley 
I when  first  used  by  children  desirous  of  a truce  in 
; a game.  When  I was  at  school  “ kings  ” was  an 
j exclamation  which  had  a like  effect.  I suppose 
I we  thereby  claimed  temporary  quasi-royal  immu- 
' nity  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  pastime  we 
j were  engaged  in.  Sometimes  we  said  “ kings 
j and  queens,”  but  I believe  the  traditional 
1 formula  was  merely  “kings,”  and  that  “queens” 
was  only  added  as  a kind  of  extra  flourish  to 
S “ make  assurance  doubly  sure.”  St.  Swithin. 

j Jamieson  defines  the  word  barley  as  “ a term 
I used  in  the  games  of  children  when  a truce  is 
I demanded  ; Fr.  parlez,  Eng.  parley.”  It  would 
I appear,  however,  to  have  been  in  use  amongst 
I children  of  a larger  growth,  as  Dr.  Nicholson 
j suggests,  for  Evan  Dhu  in  Warerley  (c.  xlii.) 
commends  the  hero  as  looking  “clean  made  and 


deliver,  and  like  a proper  lad  of  his  quarters,  that 
will  not  cry  barley  in  a brulzie.”  C.  B.  S. 

Has  this  expression  any  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  many  school  dinners  wind  up  with 
cheese  I Cheese  it  might  be  a term  invented  to 
denote  finality.  H.  M. 

Imperfect  Books  (6«»  S.  iii.  6,  374,  436).— I 
have  been  less  fortunate  than  Mr.  Chambers, 
Some  time  ago  I was  about  to  buy  a volume  which 
seemed  to  be  Cooke’s  History  of  Party,  but  the 
honest  bookseller  said  it  was  only  an  odd  volume, 
and  on  looking  carefully  at  the  title-page  I found 
that  “ Vol.  I.”  had  been  so  nearly  effaced  as  to  be 
visible  only  on  careful  examination.  Some  time 
afterwards  I saw  this  History  of  Party  in  “2  vols.,” 
which  I supposed  to  be  complete  ; but  on  close 
inspection  I found  “Vol.  II.”  and  “Vol.  III.” 
had  been  altered  to  “ Vol.  I.”  and  “ Vol.  II.,”  so  I 
returned  the  volumes  and  wrote  to  the  vender, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact.  I suppose  he 
was  not  satisfied,  for  he  again  sent  the  volumes  to 
the  same  town,  whence  they  were  again  returned 
to  him  as  “ being  rejected  for  the  second  time.” 
Caveat  emptor.  Este. 

Birmingham. 

My  experience  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  Me. 
Chambers.  I have  often  had  single  volumes  of 
sets  of  works  in  Lardner’s  “Cabinet  Cyclopedia” 
offered  to  me  as  complete  in  themselves,  the 
“Vol.  I.”  or  “Vol.  II.,”  as  the  case  may  be,  having 
been  clumsily  scratched  out.  I have  one  such 
“ complete  work  ” in  my  library  now.  It  is  the 
first  volume  of  Cities  and  Toivns. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

The  Terms  “ Papa  ” and  “ Mamma  ” (6*'^  S. 
iii.  107,  273,  456). — I quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Wallis  in  thinking  it  “ almost  unnecessary  to 
say  in  ‘ N.  & Q.’  ” that  dad  is  a gipsy  word  ; for 
it  is  pure  Welsh,  and  is  an  interesting  survival 
among  us  of  the  ancient  British  language.  The 
beginning  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Welsh  is  “ Ein 
Dad.”  Jaydee. 

The  Emblems  of  the  Four  Evangelists  (6“» 
S.  ii.  467  ; iii.  191). — On  this  subject  Me.  Dare 
may  also  refer  with  advantage  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  l®'^  S. 
i.  385,  471  ; ii.  12,  45,  206,  364;  and  to  vol.  i. 
pp.  133-143,  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  work  on  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,  third  edition,  1857.  Many 
learned  Jews  reject  altogether  these  traditional 
symbols  of  the  lion,  ox,  &c,  on  the  standards  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  army.  “ Ce  sent  des 
pures  imaginations  selon  les  signes”  (nnJ’ilD)? 
observes  the  learned  S.  Cahen  in  his  commentary 
on  Numbers  ii.  2,  and  whose  notes  on  verses  3, 
10,  18,  25  may  be  consulted  for  the  colours,  the 
recognized  devices,  the  Scriptural  texts  and  names 
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inscriberl  on  the  principal  banners  of  the  Israelitish 
host.  (Vide  La  Bible,  traduction  nouvelle,  avec 
I’hebreu  en  regard  par  S.  Cahen.  Tomes  18. 
Paris,  1856.)  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

S.P.Q.R.  (et"  S.  ii.  426  ; iii.  34,  115,  155).— 
The  following  extract  from  Nugce  Venales,  1648, 
p.  51,  furnishes  a couple  of  interpretations  not 
included  in  the  list  from  Philomneste  : — 

“ Qucenani  est  interpretaiio  liarum  ZifertM'MW S.P.Q.R.? 

B.  Quot  capitalia  tot  sensus,  dicebat  ille.  Romani  sic 
exposuerunt : — Senatus  2Jopidusque  Romanus  ; alii  sic, 
salntem,  populi  q^^cere  Romani.  Sibylte  de  Deo  sic, 
Serva  pop2clu7n  quern  Redimisli.  Beda,  ut  derideret 
Gothos  ; slnlUis  populus  ([UK^'ii  Romam. 

Galli,  Si  pen  (pie  rien. 

Itali,/c/mosi  RulRoni,  questi  Ro^nani. 

Germanias  protestnnteB, Suhlato  'pai^a  quietwn  reqnum. 

Catholici,  Salus  papce,  ouies  regni.” 

D.  A.  S. 

Giants  (6‘''  S.  i.  337,  521  ; ii.  476).  — In  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries’  collection  of  broadsides 
(No.  646)  is  a copy  of 

“ The  Surprizing  Wager  Decided.  The  True  Por- 
traiture of  Mr.  Edward  Bright,  of  Malden  in  Essex,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  biggest  and  weightiest  Man  in  the  world. 
London.  Cut,  Printed,  Painted  and  Sold  by  Cluer  Dicey, 
in  Bow  Church  Yard.  Sold  also  at  his  Wholesale  Ware- 
house in  Northampton.” 

It  is  a coloured  print  in  two  compartments,  re- 
presenting on  the  one  side  the  portrait  of  Bright, 
and  on  the  other  seven  full-grown  men  buttoned 
up  in  his  waistcoat,  in  order  to  show  the  extra- 
ordinary circumference  of  his  body.  Subsequently 
nine  men  were  buttoned  up  in  the  same  waistcoat. 
Bright  died  in  1750.  John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

• “ To  SET  BY  THE  EARS  ” (6*''  S.  iii.  185,  331).— 
Since  my  former  communication  I have  met  with 
an  earlier  example  of  this  saying.  “ When  kynge 
Cambyses  sat  at  a feast  with  hys  syster  the  quene, 
for  theyr  sporte  and  pleasure  he  set  a yonge  lyon 
and  a very  eger  dogge  togither  hi  the  cares.” — 
Taverner’s  Garden  of  Wysdome,  1539,  chap.  iv. 
verso.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“A  Liverpool  Gentleman,”  &c.  (6*’’  S.  iii. 
148,  314). — May  I offer  the  version  I always  heard 
from  my  father,  who  was  a great  authority  on  old 
Lancashire  stories  ? “ Who  has  ta  gotten  i’  th’ 

coach,  Jem  1 “ Wha,  there ’s  a gentleman  fro’ 

Liverpool,  and  a mon  fro’  Manchester,  and  a chap 
fro’  Owdham,  and  a felly  fro’  Wigan.” 

Hermentrude. 

To  “ CALL  A SPADE  A SPADE  ” (6*'’  S.  ii.  310  ; 
iii.  16). — I now  send  an  earlier  version  of  my 
former  quotation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
earlier  instance  of  it  can  be  found.  “ The  Mace- 
donians be  very  homely  men ' and  rudely  brought 


vppe  whiche  can  call  a mattok  nothyng  els  but  a 
mattok,  and  a spade  a spade.” — Taverner’s  Garden 
of  Wysdome,  1539,  part  i.  chap.  vi.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Imitative  Verse  (6^'’  S.  ii.  227,  518). — Abp. 
Whately  {Rhetoric,  pc.  iii.  ch.  ii.  § 6)  has  two 
examples  which  are  not  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.”; 

“ The  following  passage  from  the  JEneid  can  hardly 
be  denied  to  exhibit  a correspondence  with  the  slow  and 
quick  motions  at  least  which  it  describes,  that  of  the 
Trojans  laboriously  bewing  the  foundations  of  a tower 
on  the  top  of  Priam’s  palace,  and  that  of  its  sudden  fall, — 

‘ Aggressi  ferro  circum,  qua  summa  labantes 
Juncturas  tabulata  dabant,  convellimus  altis 
Sedibus  impulimusque ; ea  lapsa  repente  ruinam 
Cum  sonitu  trahit  et  Danaum  super  agmina  late 
Incidit.’ 

Note. — The  slow  movement  of  this  line  would  be  more 
perceptible  if  we  pronounced  (as  doubtless  the  Latins 
did)  the  doubled  consonants,  ‘Ag-gres-si  fer-ro...sum-ma.’ 

When  Milton’s  mind  was  occupied  with  the  idea  of 

the  opening  of  the  infernal  gates,  it  seems  natural  that 
his  expression, 

‘ And  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,’ 

should  have  occurred  to  him  without  any  distinct  in- 
tention of  imitating  sounds.” 

Pope  has  : — 

“ What  ? 

Rend  with  tremendous  sound  your  ears  asunder. 

With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder?” 

Satire,  i.  23-6. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

There  might  have  been  added  that  inimitable 
line  of  Homer,  after  relating  the  hopeless  toil  of 
Sisiphus  in  rolling  up  his  stone: — 

auTis  eVeiTtt  TreSovSe  KvXlvSero  Aaas  dvaiSi]?', 
and  that  of  Pope  after  reproaching  the  use  of  too 
many  monosyllables : — 

“ And  ten  dull  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  ” ; 
as  also  his  description  of  the  fatigue  of  mounting 
a flight  of  stairs,  and  the  ease  with  which  you 
slide  along  the  landing : — 

“ And  when  up  ten  steep  steps  you ’ve  dragged  your 
thighs, 

Close  at  his  study  door  he  ’ll  bless  your  eyes,” 

Gum  multis  aliis.  P.  B. 

There  are  many  instances  of  this  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  poems.  The  following  is  a good  example ; 
“ I heard  the  lance’s  shivering  crash. 

As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash ; 

I heard  the  broadsword’s  deadly  clang 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang.” 

Lady  of  the  LaTce,  vi.  18. 
K.  P.  D.  E. 

There  is  another  line  in  Virgil : — 

“ Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas.” 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Mnemonic  Lines  (6‘*'  S.  iii.  86,  298,  334,  357). 
— The  late  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  minister  of 
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Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  during  a period  of 
fifty-three  years,  employed  an  artificial  aid  to  his 
memory  in  referring  to  the  New  Testament  by 
retaining  in  mind  the  abbreviated  words  indicating 
the  order  of  the  books,  as  follows  : — Eom.,  Cor.  1 
and  2,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess.  1 and  2,  Tim. 
1 and  2,  Tit.,  Phil,  Heb.,  Jas.,  Pet.  1 and  2,  John 
1,  2,  and  3,  Jud.,  Eev.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Sloping  Chup.ch  Floors  (6“'  S.  iii.  228,  392, 
417).— The  nave  floor  of  St.  Davids  Cathedral’ 
being  laid  on  a hill  side,  slopes  considerably  down- 
wards towards  the  doors.  F.  G.  S. 

Corporation  Officers,  Appleby  (6^*'  S.  iii. 
268,  454). — The  mysteries  of  tanning  and  leather 
iressing  have  been  the  subject  of  regulation  by  a 
!ong  series  of  statutes,  ranging  from  Henry  VI.  to 
jeorge  II.  The  Act  2 Jac.  I.  cap.  22,  requires 
ivery  mayor  or  head  officer  to  “ appoint  six  honest 
ind  expert  men  to  try  whether  the  same  leather, 
iic.,  be  sufficient  and  according  to  the  true  intent 
)f  this  statute.”  K.  S. 

“Tram”  (6*')  S.  ii.  225,  356,  498;  iii.  12,  218, 
113,  433). — Did  not  this  word  come  from  the 
French  trame  or  tramail,  a dr.ag  net,  the  corks 
)f  which  form  a line  like  that  of  trucks  on  a tram- 
way 1 If  this  were  so,  tram  would  simply  be  an 
ibbreviation  of  trammel.  Ealph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

“To  rule  the  roast”  (6***  S.  iii.  127,  169, 
!77,  396,  432). — Without  wishing  to  prolong  this 
liscussion  unnecessarily,  I should  like  to  make  a 
ew  remarks  on  E.  E.’s  last  note.  First,  with 
eference  to  the  quotation  from  Earle’s  Microcos- 
nographie,  given  by  me  at  p.  277,  he  is  quite 
ight,  and  I am  wrong.  My  mistake  is  due  to 
ny  having  quoted  at  second  hand.  But  on  what 
[rounds  does  E.  E.  say  that  the  character  of  the 
look  first  appears  in  the  edition  of  1629 1 I find 
t in  Mr.  Arber’s  reprint  of  the  first  edition. 
Secondly,  E.  E.  winds  up  by  sending,  as  he  says, 
n example  of  the  phrase  earlier  than  any  yet 
ontributed.  If  he  will  look  back  to  p.  169,  he 
m11  find  the  same  quotation  sent  in  by  me  from 
nother  edition.  Thirdly,  in  his  note,  printed 
nte,  p.  169,  E.  E.  gave  a quotation  from  Cax- 
on’s  Polycronicon,  too  long  for  repetition  here, 
iut  in  which  he  evidently  understands  the  words 
trees  that  grewe  longe  tyme  be  rested  in  a lytell 
ffiyle  ” to  mean  that  trees,  even  though  of  old 
rowth,  afford  but  a short  time  for  roosting  in, 
iking  the  “ in  ” (which  is  really  a preposition)  as 
n adverb.  It  is  a pity  E.  E.  did  not  take  the 
rouble  to  compare  his  quotation  with  the  same 
assage  in  earlier  versions  of  the  Polycronicon. 
t would  have  saved  him  from  falling  into  a 
alpable  mistake.  Here  is  Higden’s  original 


Latin  : “ An  ignoras  arbores  diu  crescentes  una 
bora  exstirpari.”  And  here  is  Trevisa’s  version  : 
“ Where  fiou  knowe  nou^t  he  treen  hat  groweh  long 
tyme  beeh  i-rooted  up  in  a litel  while.”  Plainly 
Caxton’s  roded  is  a misprint  for  rooted,  and  has 
not  the  remotest  connexion  with  roosting.  The 
whole  context  shows  the  meaning  to  be  that  trees, 
though  they  are  long  in  growing,  can  be  rooted  up 
in  a very  short  time.  As  to  the  phrase  being 
used  by  religious  poets,  &c.,  while  treating  of 
solemn  subjects,  I can  see  no  difficulty.  When 
once  a phrase  has  come  to  bear  a particular  mean- 
ing, no  writer  when  about  to  use  it  is  at  all  likely 
to  stop  to  consider  its  origin  or  its  original  force. 
“ To  rule  the  ring  ” I conceive  to  be  a metaphor 
taken  from  dog-fighting  or  bull-baiting.  Xit. 

The  Plagues  of  1605  and  1625,  &c.  (6“*  S. 
ii.  268,  390,  624). — At  Ashburton,  Devon,  the 
plague  seems  to  have  visited  the  town  at  the  end 
of  1625,  and  to  have  been  most  fatal  in  April 
and  May,  1626,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
list.  The  usual  number  of  deaths  was  about  thirty 
in  a year : — 

1625/6,  January,  sixteen  deaths;  February,  thirty* 
seven;  March  to  25tli,  seventeen. 

1626,  March  26  to  31,  fifteen ; April,  eighty-five;  May, 
eighty-eight;  June,  sixty-one;  July,  thirty-nine;  Au- 
gust, two ; September,  two  ; October,  two ; November, 
two ; December,  one.  Total,  365  in  twelve  months. 
Probably  about  one  in  four  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1627 
there  were  twenty-eight  deaths. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  one  family,  that  of  the 
Fabyans,  seven  deaths  occurred  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  follows  : — 

1625/6,  Feb.  16,  a servant  of  John  Fabvan  (Dionysia 
ancilla  Joh’is  Fabyan) ; March  14,  John  Fabyan. 

1626,  April  9,  Samuel,  son  of  Nicholas  Fabyan; 
April  13,  Margaret  Fabyan;  April  16,  Mary  Fabyan; 
April  21,  Grace  Fabyan;  May  5,  Philip  Fabyan. 

In  1662/3  there  seems  to  have  been  another 
visitation,  the  deaths  being— November,  four ; 
December,  twenty-eight  ; January,  sixty- four  ; 
February,  seventeen. 

The  plague  does  not  appear  to  have  visited 
Totnes,  which  is  about  eight  miles  from  here, 
either  in  1605  or  1625,  but  in  1590  it  was  very 
severe.  The  following  entry  in  the  registers  seems 
to  show  that  it  was  brought  from  Dartmouth: 
“ June,  1590,  the  22nd,  was  buried  Margiwy  ye 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wyche,  of  Dartmouth.  First  ye 
plague.”  Two  other  entries  in  that  month  are 
marked  “ ye  plague,”  and  in  succeeding  months 
the  burials  largely  increase,  the  numbers  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  being  as  follows : — 

July,  forty-two.  Thirty-six  of  “ ye  plague,”  six  not. 
August,  eighty-one.  Eighty  of  “ ye  plague,”  one  not. 
September,  thirty-nine.  All  of  “ ye  plague.” 

October,  thirty-seven.  All  of  “ye  plague.  ’ 

November,  twenty-five.  Twenty-four  of  “ye  plague, 
one  not. 

December,  nineteen.  All  of  “ ye  plague.” 
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In  January,  1590/1,  ten  died  of  the  plague ; in  Feb- 
ruary only  one  ; and  in  March  none. 

In  1646  there  was  another  visitation,  the  first 
entry  being  July  30;  Elizabeth  Locke  was  buried, 
“suspected  she  died  of  the  plague.”  On  one  of 
the  leaves  of  the  register  hook  is  the  following 
entry:  “From  the  6th  Dec.,  1646,  till  the  19th 
Oct.,  1647,  there  died  in  Totnes  of  ye  plague  262 
persons.”  This  is  a larger  number  than  was 
registered  during  that  period,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  deaths  were  so  numerous  that  many 
burials  were  not  registered  at  all.  It  is  said  that 
the  town  on  this  occasion  was  almost  deserted  (no 
doubt  the  remembrance  of  the  former  visitation, 
fifty-six  years  before,  caused  the  inhabitants  to  fly 
from  the  town),  and  the  grass  grew  in  the  streets. 

J.  S.  A. 

Ashburton,  Devon. 

In  the  Deed  Poll  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  dated  at  Grreenwich  March  9, 
1557,  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Pope 
Paul,  granting  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory, 
Northampton,  which  was  formerly  united  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  same  town, 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery 
during  the  past  schism  became  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  then  left  by  their  Serene 
Highnesses  Philip,  King,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
England,  at  his  (the  cardinal’s)  disposal  for  the 
purposes  of  a free  school,  and  extinguishing  the 
parish  of  St.  Gregory,  and  uniting  it  with  the 
parish  of  All  Saints,  the  grant  ends  thus  : — 

“ And  that  the  Coemetery  Burial  ground  of  the  afore- 
said church  which  shall  from  henceforth  belong  to  the 
afs'*  Church  of  All  Saints  and  which  was  used  for  the 
interment  of  the  bodies  of  your  Townsmen  during  the 
pestilence  as  ye  have  caused  to  be  shewn  to  us  ye  do 
keep  and  from  henceforth  let  it  be  kept  enclosed  and 
let  a token  of  some  small  chapel  or  Image  be  had  therein 
so  that  it  may  be  known  by  all  as  a Sacred  Place.  Given 
at  Greenwich  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  in  the  year 
from  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  1557  on  the  9>>>  Ides  of 
March  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  the  Most 
Holy  Father  in  Christ  our  Lord  the  Lord  Paul  by  divine 
providence  Pope  Reginald  Cardinal  Pole  Legate 
M.  Antony  Secretary.” 

In  Freeman’s  History  of  Northamjdon  (p.  75), 
under  the  year  1637,  is  the  following  entry  : — 

“ Between  the  25th  of  March  and  September,  5-33 
persons  died  in  this  town  of  the  plague.  During  this 
period  the  market  was  held  on  t’ne  heath  (the  upper 
part  of  the  present  race-ground),  to  which  none  of  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  go  without  a certificate 
from  the  mayor.” 

John  Tatlok. 

Northampton. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
following  remedy,  mentioned  in  the  Eeliquim 
Hearniance,  1 acted  as  a prophylactic  against  the 
spread  of  the  plague  when  it  broke  out  in  1665  : — 

“ 1720/1,  Jan.  21. — I have  been  told  that  in  the  last 
great  plague  at  London  none  that  kept  tobaconist’s 


shops  had  the  plague.  It  is  certain,  that  smoaking  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a most  excellent  preservative.  In 
BO  much,  that  even  children  were  obliged  to  smoak. 
And  I remember,  that  1 heard  formerly  Tom  Rogers,' 
who  was  yeoman  beadle,  say,  that  when  he  was  that  year, 
when  the  plague  raged,  a school-boy  at  Eaton,  all  the 
boys  of  that  school  were  obliged  to  smoak  in  the  school 
every  morning,  and  that  he  was  never  whipped  so  much 
in  his  life  as  he  was  one  morning  for  not  smoaking.” 

There  is  a very  interesting  note  upon  early 
treatises  in  English  on  the  plague  by  the  learned 
editor,  Dr.  Bliss,  at  the  same  reference. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  AVoodbridge. 

Seventeen  persons  died  of  the  plague  in  Eltham 
in  1603,  the  first  burial  being  on  Aug.  17  ; the 
total  number  of  burials  in  that  year  being  fifty. 
In  1625  there  were  sixty-six  burials,  the  average 
number  at  that  time  being  about  twenty,  but  only 
one  death  is  actually  specified  as  having  occurred 
from  “ the  sickness.”  Arthur  Brookes. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6**^  S.  iii. 
430).— 

“ My  lips  the  sextons  are 
Of  thy  slain  kisses,”  &c. 

These  lines  will  be  found  in  Pygmalion  in  Cyprus,  and 
other  Poems,  by  George  Eric  Lancaster  (son  of  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay),  p.  18  (VV.  Clowes  & Sons,  London, 
1880).  Cuthbert  Bedk 

(6tt>  S.  iii.  449). 

“ Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,”  &c. 
They  are  in  AVordsworth’s  splendid  lines — the  lines  he 
will  live  in — On  Revisiting  the  Banhs  of  the  Wye, 
beginning — 

“ Five  years  have  passed,  five  summers  with  the  length, 
of  five  long  winters,”  &c.  Este. 


Mi^feHancoitsl. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Loci  e Libra  Veritatum : Passages  selected  from  Gas- 
coigne's Theological  Dictionary  Illustrating  the  Con- 
dition of^  Church  and  State,  1403-1458.  AVith  an 
Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

Thomas  (Iascoigne’s  collections  exist,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  in  but  a single  copy,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a 
Yorkshireman  of  a good  old  family  settled  at  Hunslet, 
a village  which  has  now  become  absorbed  in  the  town- 
of  Leeds.  Unlike  so  many  of  his  follow  priests  in  the 
corrupt  fifteenth  century,  he  seems  to  have  taken  holy 
orders  upon  him,  not  for  the  sake  of  worldly  honours  or 
temporal  wealth  but  that  he  might  serve  God  in  his' 
church.  His  great  work,  which  he  left  on  loose  sheets 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  afterwards  transcribed  in 
order,  and  forms  an  important  memorial  of  the  stormy 
days  of  the  AVhite  and  Red  Roses,  as  well  as  of  the  man. 
himself.  It  has  a further  interest,  as  the  editor  has  not 
failed  to  point  out,  for  it  is  “ nearly  the  last  book  written 
in  the  familiar  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  If  this  were 
the  only  reason  for  printing  these  extracts  it  would  be 
ample  justification  for  the  time  and  labour  expended, 
for  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  it  too  often  is,  that 
Latin  was  then  still  a living  tongue,  and  that  it  is  the 
very  shallowest  pedantry  to  speak  of  writers  like  Gas- 
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■coigne  as  barbarous  because  they  wrote  their  own  form 
j of  the  language  rather  than  that  which  was  in  use 
in  the  days  of  Augustus.  There  were,  however,  far 
weightier  reasons  than  those  of  philology  why  Gas- 
coigne's interesting  memoranda  should  be  made  public. 
He  lived  at  a time  of  great  constitutional  struggle,  when 
the  state  was,  it  may  be,  torn  by  fiercer  internal  struggles 
I than  any  that  have  since  been  known  ; when  the  early 
fervour  of  the  church  which  had  controlled  our  Nor- 
[ man  kings  had  waxed  cold  and  dwindled  down  into 
apathy,  sloth,  and  sensual  indulgence,  and  when  the 
teachings  of  Wycliffe,  Pecock,  and  the  Lollards,  who  are 
by  many  held  to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the  English 
Keformation,  were  agitating  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Of 
history  as  it  was  conceived  by  our  fathers  Gascoigne 
gives  us  not  much  that  is  new,  but  of  history  in  the  wide 
sense  in  which  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  moat  appreciate  it 
is  very  full,  for  there  is  hardly  a page  which  does  not 
throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  manners  of  our  ancestors, 
their  sufferings,  sorrows,  and  superstitions.  We  should 
extend  our  notice  to  far  too  great  a length  if  we  were  to 
specify  even  a few  of  tlie  more  interesting  entries,  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  directing  attention  to  the  many 

Eassages  on  the  great  traffic  in  indulgences,  and  the 
ighly  curious  entry  on  the  habit  of  profane  swearing. 
It  is  needless,  if  not  impertinent,  to  say  that  the  book 
has  been  thoroughly  well  edited.  There  is  something 
beyond  this.  The  introduction,  if  severed  from  the  text 
which  it  illustrates,  would  be  in  itself  a valuable  poli- 
tical treatise,  which  no  one  could  have  written  who  was 
not  at  the  same  time  a profound  mediaeval  scholar  and 
■a  politician  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  intimacy  with 
statesmen. 

Ze  Connelahle  de  Luynes,  Monlauhan  et  la  Valteline, 
d'apres  les  Archives  d’ Halit.  Par  Berthold  Zeller. 
(Paris,  Didier.) 

The  process  of  revision  is  still  going  on  vigorously  in 
history,  and  many  characters  which  had  long  since  been 
condemned  or,  at  any  rate,  regarded  as  questionable 
have  now  stepped  into  a kind  of  posthumous  reputation. 
This  cannot  much  be  wondered  at.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  for  instance,  has  too  persistently  been  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  John  Knox  and  George 
JBuchanan,  and  recent  discoveries  have  proved  that  the 
wholesale  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  against 
her  is  no  longer  tenable;  exactly  the  same  system 
applied  to  Julius  Caesar  enables  us  to  reverse  or  modify 
the  verdict  of  annalists  on  the  Republican  side ; and 
the  volume  we  are  now  briefly  noticing  is  an  appeal  of 
a similar  kind  made  by  M.  Zeller  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
stable De  Luynes.  The  late  M.  Victor  Cousin  had 
already,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  published  a series  of 
interesting  papers,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rehabili- 
tate the  memory  of  an  able  minister  and  an  accom- 
plished politician ; unfortunately  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  terminate  his  work  ; and  M.  Zeller,  taking  up 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  the  illustrious 
Academician  dropped  it,  applies  himself  to  the  task  of 
placing  before  us  a sketch  of  the  last  year  of  De  Luynes’s 
career.  As  the  title  of  the  volume  shows,  the  docu- 
ments consulted  are  exclusively  of  Italian  origin.  The 
following  is  a list  of  them  ; 1.  The  correspondence  of 
Octavio  Corsini,  who  succeeded  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  as 
Papal  nuncio  in  Prance ; it  forms  three  thick  folio 
volumes,  extending  over  the  years  1621-2-3,  and  is  pre- 
served at  Rome  in  the  Corsini  Library.  Bentivoglio’s 
letters  have  often  been  published;  it  seems  a pity  that 
an  experienced  editor  should  not  do  the  same  duty  for 
the  Cardinal’s  successor  in  the  nunciature  at  the 
-court  of  the  Louvre.  2.  The  correspondence  and  state 
.papers  of  Anselmo  Contarini,  Girolamo  Priuli,  and 


Giovanni  Pesaro,  Venetian  ambassadors.  These  valu- 
able documents,  preserved  at  Venice,  where  M.  de  Mas 
Latrie  has  been  able  to  get  them  copied,  are  all  the  more 
curious  because  they  represent  a line  of  policy  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  the  Roman  curia.  The  Vatican 
diplomatists  urged  unceasingly  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy 
the  Protestant  party  in  Prance,  and  to  undo  the  work  of 
his  father  Henry  IV.  This  would  have  had  the  result, 
as  M.  Zeller  remarks,  of  paralyzing  the  action  of  the 
Prench  Government  in  its  dealing  with  foreign  diffi- 
culties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  of  Venice  was 
quite  as  pressing  in  its  entreaties  that  Louis  XIII. 
might  be  induced  to  poApone  the  Huguenot  problem 
for^  a season,  and  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Both 
branches  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  threatening  the 
independence  of  Italy,  and  devising  a combined  action 
in  Valteline.  3.  Let  us  notice,  in  the  third  and  last 
place,  the  letters  and  despatches  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Gondi,  Florentine  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Louvre. 
These  documents,  belonging  to  the  Florence  archives,  are 
particularly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
court  of  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  de’  Medici,  It  was  not 
very  likely  that  Gondi  would  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  De  Luynes,  whose  influence  had  probably 
brought  about  the  petty  annoyances  from  which  the 
previous  resident,  Bartolini,  had  to  suffer.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  this  third  collection  of  papers  wherewith 
to  control  and  estimate  the  too  flattering  views  enter- 
tained of  the  constable  both  by  the  Venetian  and  the 
Roman  agents.  At  the  same  time  all  the  petty  court 
intrigues,  the  daily  circumstances  of  Mary  de’  Medici’s 
life,  the  cabals  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  pretensions  of 
would-be  politicians,  form  the  chief  elements  of  Gondi’s 
diary,  and  suggest  a parallel  study  of  the  memoirs  of 
Richelieu,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  Bishop  of  Lujon,  often 
appears  in  the  Florentine’s  despatches.  The  war  against 
the  Huguenots  in  the  south  of  France,  together  with 
the  siege  ot  Montauban,  the  disgrace  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
occupation  of  the  Valteline  by  the  Spanish  troops  and 
Bassompierre’s  mission  to  Madrid;  all  these  events  give 
special  political  importance  to  the  year  1621,  and  bring 
into  relief  the  character  of  De  Luynes,  who,  without 
being  a man  of  genius,  followed  a reasonable  system  of 
policy,  and  played  his  cards  remarkably  well  amongst 
the  numberless  difficulties  and  the  wicked  intrigues  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  M.  Zeller’s  volume,  in  con- 
clusion, is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France ; it  forms  the 
sequel  to  the  same  author’s  Henri  IV.  et  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  is  to  be  followed,  we  believe,  by  a work 
on  the  court  and  government  of  Louis  XIII. 

Note-BooTc  of  an  Amateur  Geologist.  By  John  Edward 
Lee,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  (jjongmans  & Co.) 

Me.  Lee  has  long  been  known  as  a hard-working  geo- 
logist, and  his  private  collection  of  fossils  has  made 
itself  a reputation  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
land.  He  has  now  presented  us  with  many  leaves  from 
his  note-books,  reproduced  by  lithography.  Merely  as 
works  of  art  we  cannot  speak  highly  of  these  plates. 
They  were,  however,  intended  for  instruction,  not  for 
pleasure ; and  of  their  great  usefulness  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatsoever.  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  some 
parts  of  the  North  of  Europe  seem  to  be  as  well  known 
to  Mr.  Lee  as  these  islands  are,  and  wherever  lie  has 
gone  his  pencil  has  been  in  his  hand,  and  he  has  noted 
such  things  as  seemed  to  him  important.  None  but  a 
most  accomplished  geologist  could  have  done  this.  Many 
of  us  have  facility  in  sketching,  but  there  are  but  few 
v/ho  would  have  known  exactly  what  things  were  wortli 
recording.  We  have  examined  Mr.  Lee’s  plates  care- 
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fully,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  wherever  we  can  test 
them  they  seem  to  be  most  accurate.  There  is,  more- 
over, hardly  a trivial  thing  in  the  whole  lot.  Those 
which  seem  the  least  inviting  are  often  notes  which  will 
be  found  of  the  greatest  value  to  future  students.  We 
would  especially  direct  attention  to  the  illustrations 
given  of  contorted  strata,  moraines,  and  ice-moved 
boulders.  Mr.  Lee  is  a student  of  archaeology  as  well  as 
of  the  more  ancient  history  which  we  call  geology.  He 
holds  out  some  hope  that  he  may  give  us,  some  day  or 
other,  a companion  to  this  book  in  the  form  of  a volume 
of  archceological  sketches.  We  are  sure  every  antiquary, 
and  some  who  have  no  pretensions  to  that  designation, 
will  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the  hoped-for 
volume  most  anxiously. 

German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Painting.  By  H.  J. 
Wilmot  Buxton,  M.A.,  and  Edward  J.  Pojnter,  R.A. 
(Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

Giotto.  By  Harry  Quilter,  jVI.A. — Velazquez.  By  Edwin 
Stowe,  B.A.— TlTt/a'c.  By  J.  W.  Mollett,  B.A.  (Same 
publishers.) 

The  first  volume  of  the  “ Illustrated  Text-Books  ” 
(Painting),  edited  by  Mr.  Poynter,  was  of  so  attractive 
and  promising  a character  that  the  second  may  well  fall 
a little  below  it  without  failing  greatly  in  execution  or 
usefulness.  Mr.  Buxton’s  rhume  of  the  artists  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  is  sufficiently  careful,  but 
it  is  necessarily  exceedingly  brief,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  school  of  the  “ Little 
Masters”  occupies  scarcely  two  pages  of  type.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a scale  for  the  rest.  Despite  this 
inevitable  element  of  rapidity,  however— perhaps  even 
because  of  it — students  will  find  the  volume  a useful 
manual  of  reference  to  the  schools  of  wdiich  it  treats. 
The  illustrations  are  more  numerous  than  admirable. 
We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  speak  of  them  with 
enthusiasm,  but  the  art  critic  of  to-day  meets  the  same 
cuts  so  fVetjuently  that  he  is  often  splenetically  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  man- 
kind if  the  process  of  electrotyping  had  never  been 
discovered. 

Of  the  other  volumes,  from  the  “ Great  Artists  ” series, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  any  length.  The  varying 
merits  of  Mr.  Quilter's  Giotto  were  amply  discussed 
upon  its  first  apjjearance.  The  Velazquez  of  Mr.  Stowe 
(notwithstanding  some  superficial  resemblance  in  its 
opening  pages  to  the  novels  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James)  and 
the  Wilkie  of  Mr.  Mollett  are  favourable  specimens  of 
tbeir  kind.  The  latter,  though  of  necessity  depending 
largely  upon  quotation  from  Cunningham  and  other 
sources,  is  specially  interesting. 

The  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Colmnh  Major,  Corn- 
wall, from  the  Year  1539  to  1780.  Edited  by  Arthur 
J.  Jewers,  P.S.A.  (Hamilton,  Adams  & Co.) 

W'^E  have  before  called  attention  to  this  work  during  its 
serial  issue,  and  have  now  nothing  but  praise  to  award 
to  the  volume  in  its  completed  form.  ’The  parish  is  an 
important  one,  and  many  of  the  register  entries  are  of 
great  interest,  while  Mr.  Jewers  has  increased  their 
value  by  bis  pertinent  annotations.  He  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  rescued  one  of  these 
priceless  records  from  the  chance  of  future  destruction, 
and  made  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical 
and  biographical  literature  of  Cornwall.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  volume  that  Mr.  Jewers  has 
enlivened  its  pages  by  the  introduction  of  a number  of 
coats  of  arms  of  the  more  distinguished  families  named  in 
its  pages,  among  which  is  that  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Francis  Truscott,  to  whom  the  work  is  appropriately 
dedicated. 


Mr.  John  E.  Bailey  has  reprinted  from  the  March 
number  of  the  Palatine  Note-Book,  which  we  have 
already  commended  to  our  readers,  a useful  Chronological 
List  of  the  Chethani  Society’s  PuUications,  1843-81, 
embracing  114  volumes.  'There  is  appended  an  interest- 
ing list  of  “ suggested  works,”  which  we  can  only  hope 
may  soon  begin  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  j.  11.  Nodal  has  afforded  valuable  help  to  all 
students  who  are  in  any  degree  specialists  by  reprinting 
his  paper  on  Special  Collections  of  Books  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  read  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association.  The  collections  described  include 
the  remarkably  rich  and  varied  stores  of  Mr.  James 
Crossley,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  Chancellor  Christie,  Blr. 
Salisbury  of  Gian  Aber,  and  other  well-known  collectors. 

A NEW  and  useful  feature  in  May’s  excellent  British 
and  Irish  Press  Guide  for  1881  is  a series  of  maps  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  showing  in  red  ink  all  towns 
issuing  newspapers,  with  the  number  of  journals  pub- 
lished in  each  place. 


Mr.  Elliot  Stock  announces  a new  work  on  Waltham 
Abbey,  copiously  illustrated. 


to  CDrrc^pnnttcntsf. 

W.  Gill  (Elvetbam). — Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Stirling, 
son  of  Henry,  third  earl,  married  as  his  second  wife 
Priscilla,  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Reynolds.  You  will  find 
a resume  of  the  Alexander  pedigree  in  the  Genealogist, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  196-200,  in  a review  of  the  Memorials  of  the 
Earls  of  Stirling,  by  Rev.  Chas.  Rogers.  The  fourth 
earl’s  eldest  son,  Henry,  fifth  earl,  died  s.p.  1739,  the 
other  sons  having,  it  is  stated,  all  died  unmarried. 
There  were,  however,  four  uncles  of  the  fourth  earl, 
whose  male  lines  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
proved  to  be  extinct.  We  should  tberefo’'e  say  that  the 
earldom  of  1633  and  the  peerages  of  1630  are  dormant. 
The  titles  have  been  claimed  more  than  once,  both  by  ' 
alleged  heirs  male  and  by  alleged  heirs  of  line.  But  the 
latter  had  no  claim  under  the  terms  of  the  patents,  and 
we  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  satisfactorily  deduced  male 
descent  from  the  line  of  the  first  earl. 

J.  W.  Standerwick. — (1)  Elizabeth,  second  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Wentworth,  was  the  second  daughter  of  John, 
Marquis  of  Montagu,  by  Isabel  Ingoldsthorpe,  heiress  of 
line  of  the  Lords  Bradeston.  (2)  The  existing  Lord  Went- 
worth of  Nettlestead  seems  to  be  heir  of  line  (i.e.,  heir 
general)  of  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter.  (3)  The  barony  of 
Nevill  of  Montagu  fell  under  attainder  with  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Montagu.  (4)  The  barony  of  Bradeston  was 
not  affected  by  that  attainder,  but  appears  to  be  in 
abeyance  among  the  representatives  of  the  daughters  and 
coheirs  of  John,  Marquis  of  Montagu. 

J.  H. — In  Herbert  Coleridge’s  Diet,  of  Old  English 
Words,  1862,  you  will  find  a list  which  unquestionably 
injplies  the  distinct  sound  of  the  letter  as  in  the  instances 
you  cite. 

Bar-Point  (“The  Frederick  Code”). — The  code  of 
I’rederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 

R.  S.  B. — It  will  appear, 

G.  J.  G. — Received  with  thanks.  | 

NOTICE.  I 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The-  j 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and  j 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents,  be. 


EMILE  LITTRfi, 

(Died  June  2,  1881.) 

A journal  which,  like  “N.  & Q.,”  allows  (very 
properly)  so  much  room  to  philology  and  compara- 
tive grammar,  must  not  permit  one  of  the  greatest 
French  scholars  of  the  age  to  pass  away  from 
amongst  us  without  a tribute  of  regret.  Eefer- 
ring  our  readers  for  full  details,  put  in  the  most 
interesting  manner,  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  excellent 
causerie  (Nouveaux  Lundis,  vol.  v.),  we  shall 
merely  give  here  a few  particulars,  borrowed  chiefly 
from  M.  Vapereau’s  Dictionnaire  des  Conlem- 
'porains. 

Maximilien  Paul  Emile  Littre,  born  in  Paris 
February  1,  1801,  went  through  a brilliant  univer- 
sity career,  at  the  close  of  which  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  never  practised, 
however,  and  did  not  even  take  his  doctor’s  degree ; 
but  with  the  intention  of  discussing  from  the 
historical  and  philological  point  of  view  his 
favourite  science,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  language,  acquired  a deep  knowledge  of 
the  principal  Semitic  and  Aryan  idioms,  and 
published  in  1839  the  first  volumes  of  an  edition 
of  Hippocrates,  together  with  a French  version, 
notes,  &c.  It  took  M.  Littre  thirty  years  to  finish 


this  work,  the  tenth  and  last  instalment  having 
been  brought  out  as  late  .as  1861.  Named  a 
member  of  the  Acad4mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  almost  immediately  after  his  debut  as  an 
author,  he  at  the  same  time  took  an  active  part  in 
politics  on  the  Republican  side,  became  one  of 
the  chief  collahorateurs  of  the  National  newspaper, 
and,  attracted  by  the  scientific  character  of  Auguste 
Comte’s  system  of  philosophy,  he  threw  himself 
with  all  his  usual  energy  into  the  Positivist  move- 
ment. After  the  month  of  October,  1848, 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  course  which 
events  were  t.aking,  and  feeling  that  his  time 
was  much  more  profitably  employed  in  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits,  M.  Littre  resigned 
even  the  post  of  municipal  councillor  ; and  without 
giving  up  his  researches  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
he  gradually  devoted  more  of  his  leisure  to  in- 
vestigations connected  with  mediaeval  French  gram- 
mar and  literature.  In  1844  he  had  been  appointed 
as  successor  to  M.  Fauriel  on  the  board  of  writers 
entrusted  with  the  continu.ation  of  the  Benedictine 
Histoire  Littiraire  de  la  France,  and  he  contributed 
largely  to  vols.  xxi.-xxiii.  of  that  important  col- 
lection. In  1854  he  joined  the  Journal  des 
Savants  as  one  of  its  stated  contributors  ; he  was 
also  a frequent  and  favourite  writer  in  the  Eevue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Littr4’s  great  work,  the 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,  which  had 
cost  its  author  many  years  of  preparation,  was 
published  by  livraisons  between  1863  and  1869  ; a 
supplement  containing  additions  and  corrections 
appeared  in  1877.  M.  Littr^’s  election  to  the 
Acad4mie  Frangaise,  where  he  succeeded  M. 
Villemain  in  1871,  called  forth  a loud  protest 
from  the  clerical  party,  headed  by  Mgr.  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orle.ans.  The  review  and  newspaper 
articles  which  form  so  important  an  item  in  M. 
Littr4’s  productions  have  been  collected  and  re- 
edited — Histoire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise;  Etudes 
sur  les  Barbares  et  le  Moyen  Age ; LitUrature  et 
Histoire.  Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow. 

THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

III.  ST.  MATTHEW. 

A due  estimation  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  revision,  taken  in  its  entirety,  depends 
on  the  right  conception  of  its  purpose  ; and  for 
guidance  in  this  there  is  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment which  has  been  before  the  English  Church 
for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a half  in  the  two 
versions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms— the  translation 
from  Cranmer’s  Bible,  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the 
Authorized  Version  of  a.d.  1611,  in  the  Bible. 
This  version  certainly  is  more  exactly  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Hebrew,  but  it  has  never  displaced 
the  former  one  in  general  use.  It  has  never  be- 
come popular,  nor  has  it  succeeded  in  connecting 
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itself  with  religious  sympathies.  The  question 
which  now  awaits  decision  in  respect  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  revised  translation  depends  for 
its  solution  on  the  same  conditions.  Will  it 
succeed  in  gaining  hold  of  the  religious  affections 
of  the  English-speaking  people  1 Every  unneces- 
sary alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  precision  alone  will  be  an  impediment 
to  this  ; and  it  would  not  be  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment if  there  were  to  be  a second  revision,  in 
which  some  familiar  phrases  would  be  replaced, 
and  other  alterations  made. 

On  looking  at  the  first  page,  a small  but  an 
important  change,  representative  of  a large  class  of 
alterations,  is  to  be  noticed  in  St.  Matt.  i.  23, 
where  “ the  virgin  ” is  substituted  for  “ a virgin,” 
by  a proper  attention  to  the  use  of  the  article,  in 
this  instance  referring  to  the  Hebrew  and  Septua- 
gint  text  at  Is.  vii.  14.  This  point  was  disregarded 
by  the  old  translators,  but  the  attention  now  paid 
to  it  is  observable  throughout  the  revision.  In 
Horn.  V.  15-19  an  attention  to  this  anticipates 
the  doctrinal  errors  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  passage.  In  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  11,  12,  the 
omission  of  the  article  at  the  first  verse  and  its 
insertion  in  the  second,  both  in  accordance  with 
the  Greek,  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  verse  has 
a limitation  in  its  relation  to  the  former.  The 
presence  of  the  article  is  neatly  shown  at  Acts 
xxvi.  24  by  the  expression  “ thy  much  learning  ” 
instead  of  “ much  learning,”  as  it  was  before. 

1 think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a point  has  been 
missed  by  a less  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  in 
Horn.  xii.  5 and  1 Cor.  x.  17,  in  both  of  which 
passages  there  is  a nearly  exact  occurrence  of  the 
same  words,  ol  ttoXXoI  ev  rrUjjid  ecruev.  The 
rendering  of  ol  ttoXXoi  is  “ we  who  are  many,” 
which  appears  to  make  them  descriptive.  But  the 
idea  of  a collective  capacity  is  involved.  And 
this  would  have  been  at  least  more  plainly  shown 
by  the  more  literal  translation  “ we  the  many  ” 
without  introduction  of  the  relative.  The  Wycliffe- 
Purvey  translation  has  an  approach  to  this  in  the 
rendering  “ we  many.”  So  again,  at  St.  Mark  iv.  19, 
at  TTepi  ra  Xoiira.  kmOviuai  is  translated  “ the 
lusts  of  other  things,”  after  a weak  rendering 
introduced  by  Tyndale  ; and  in  like  manner,  at 

2 Pet.  iii.  16,  rds  Xolttos  ypa4>us  is  rendered 
the  other  scriptures,”  where  the  Ehemish  version 

has  the  stronger  and  more  correct  expression  “ the 
rest  of  the  scriptures.”  In  the  historical  books  the 
article  prefixed  to  Xpiard?  is  commonly  preserved 
by  the  rendering  “ the  Christ,”  with  an  exception 
at  Acts  ix.  34  ; but  in  the  later  books  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article 
is  not  so  strictly  observed,  though  even  in  so  lately 
v/ritten  an  epistle  as  the  first  to  Timothy  there  is 
the  article  in  the  Greek  at  v.  11.  In  the  same 
epistle,  at  vi.  10,  in  the  expression  pk^a  ttuvtojv 
tSiv  .xfxKcoj',  the  absence  of  the  article  is  noted  by 


the  rendering  “a  root,”  but  the  paraphrasti 
translation  of  the  other  words  as  “ all  kinds  o 
evil  ” seems  suggestive  of  a feeling  that  the  versi 
wanted  some  explanation  beyond  its  simple  terms 
There  is  a want  of  uniformity  in  translating  '/ 
opj'q  in  Rom.  v.  9,  xii.  19,  and  1 Thess.  ii.  16 
which  are  severally  rendered  “wrath,”  “the  wrath,’ 

“ the  wrath  of  God.”  An  additional  force  is 
given  to  St.  John  iv.  27  by  “ a woman  ” for  “ tH 
woman.”  And  a true  conception  of  the  most  holj  j 
name  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  conveyed  by  trans-  ■ 
lating,  at  Phil.  ii.  9,  “ the  name  ” instead  of  “op 
name.”  In  other  instances  of  less  primary  im-  t 
portance  the  place  of  the  article  is  indicated  with  i 
advantage,  as  in  “ the  bushel  ” and  “ the  stand’  jj 
at  St.  Matt.  V.  15,  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  | 
the  article  from  “ a lamp  ” in  the  same  passage.  ‘ 

In  St.  Matt.  ii.  8,  16,  as  at  Acts  xviii.  25,  26,  i 
Eph.  V.  15,  the  notion  of  d/cpi/3ojs  or  d.Kpcf36u)  is 
that  of  accuracy  and  exactness  rather  than  of  care-  t 
fulness,  as  implied  in  the  revised  version.  In  ! 
other  passages,  St.  Luke  i.  3,  Acts  xxiii.  15,  xxiv. 
22,  1 Thess.  v.  2,  the  true  idea  is  preserved  by  the  ^ 
renderings  “ accurately,”  “ exactly,”  “ exact,”  “ per-  t 
fectly.”  Lexically,  I do  not  find  in  the  common  | 
source  to  which  one  naturally  turns  for  the  mean-  |l 
ing  of  a Greek  word  the  simple  rendering  of  | 
“ carefulness  ” at  these  words  or  their  cognates.  f 

The  expression  wacra  vdo-os  Kal  Trdcra  paXaKio,  r 
occurs  three  times  in  St.  Matthew,  at  iv.  23,  ix.  .1 
35,  x.  1,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  used  with  i 
some  intent ; but  in  each  of  these  passages  it  is  1 
translated  by  the  general  terms  “all  manner  of'., 
disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness.”  A distinction 
might  have  been  made  by  such  a translation  as 
“ every  sickness  and  every  weakness,”  or  “ every 
disease  and  every  infirmity.”  In  the  Wycliffe- 
Purvey  version  the  first  of  the  two  pairs  of  words 
is  translated  “every  languor,”  which  exactly  ex- 
presses the  meaning  of  the  second,  though  possibly 
not  adapted  for  admission  into  the  text. 

At  St.  Matt.  V.  22  there  occurs  the  expression 
“the  hell  of  fire,”  to  which  an  objection  has  been 
made.  It  is  not  exactly  literal  in  respect  of  the  first 
word,  nor  indeed  is  it  original.  The  “ hell  of  fire 
was  the  translation  of  the  Rhemish  edition  of  a.d. 
1582,  but  it  has  been  altered  in  the  English  Roman  ' 
Catholic  version  now  in  use,  with  the  imprimatur 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  given  in  1858,  and  is 
translated  “ hell  fire.” 

The  alteration  in  rendering  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  ; 
been  noticed  (i.,  ante,  p.  422).  But  it  may  be  fur-  , 
ther  observed  in  regard  to  this  that  the  liturgical 
version  of  the  prayer  has  always  differed  from  that 
of  the  text  of  the  translation  in  common  use  at  the 
same  time ; and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  two  should  have  been  conformable 
to  each  other  in  the  revision.  The  doxology  is 
omitted  from  the  prayer  in  Saxon  homilies  of  the 
eighth  century,  as  it  is  in  the  Prymer  of  a.d.  , 
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538,  as  it  was  also  left  out  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
aleni  in  the  fourth  century  in  his  exposition  of 
he  prayer  {Cat.  xxiii.),  and  as  it  has  lately  been 
imitted  by  Mr.  Keble  in  his  paraphrase  for  devo- 
ional  use  {Sermons  Acad,  and  Occas.,  Pref.,  p. 
xxiii,  Ox.  1847).  It  was  first  added  to  the  prayer 
is  used  in  the  Morning  Service  in  a.d.  1662.  It 
s on  grounds  not  recognized  by  the  best  editors 
)f  the  New  Testament  that  its  insertion  has  been 
lefended  by  a reference  to  cursive  ilSS.  The 
orm  in  the  English  Prayer  Book,  as  without  the 
loxology,  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Frymer  of 
1538,  in  which  there  is  “let  us  not  be  led  into 
:emptation,”  as  a difference  (see  A.  J.  Stephens’s 
Book  of  C.  P.,  vol.  i.  p.  421,  Lon.,  1849  ; J.  li. 
Blunt’s  Annot.  P.  B.,  vol.  i.  p.  30).  It  is  also 
omitted  by  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  their  commentaries  on  the  prayer. 

At  St.  Matt.  vi.  16  d-e\ovm  is  translated 
“have  received,”  in  agreement  with  the  Wyciift'e- 
Purvey  and  the  Ehemish  versions  ; and  at  vv. 
25-34  /i,ept/xvd(o  is  “ to  be  anxious,”  as  it  is  in  St. 
Luke  X.  41  and  xii.  11-26.  But  this  translation 
was  found  inapplicable  at  1 Cor.  vii.  32-34,  and 
xii.  25,  and  accordingly  w.as  changed  to  “ be 
careful,”  as  it  is  also  at  Phil.  ii.  20,  while  in  the 
same  epistle  at  iv.  6 it  is  rendered  “ be  anxious,” 
as  in  St.  Matt.  vi.  So,  too,  pept/xva  varies,  for 
at  St.  Llatt.  xiii.  22  it  is  translated  “care,” 
and  “ cares  ” at  St.  Mark  iv.  19,  St.  Luke 
viii.  14  and  xxi.  34  ; but  is  represented  by 
“ anxiety  ” at  2 Cor.  xi.  28  and  1 Pet.  v.  7.  In 
the  cognate  word  dpepi^uvos,  St.  Matt,  xxviii. 
14,  1 Cor.  vii.  32,  the  revision  implies  that  there 
is  meant  “ a freedom  from  care.”  The  revisers 
accordingly  seem  to  be  equally  balanced  between 
“ anxiety  ” and  “ care  ” as  best  expressing  the 
idea  of  the  word.  It  seems  to  me  that  toomuchstress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  verb  and  the  substantive 
alike,  as  implying  of  themselves  over-anxious  and 
distracting  care.  Theocritus  spoke  of  light  cares, 
Kovcjrds  /xepipvas  {Idyll.,  xvii.  52),  while  Hesiod 
found  it  advisable  to  add  the  epithet  ^aAe-ds 
{0pp.  et  D.,  176),  and  Euripides,  too,  spoke  of 
/xepi/xvar  respect  of  a person  to  be  cared 

for  in  the  absence  of  another  {Heracl.  r.  342).  On 
this  supposition  the  word  would  properly  be  left 
to  be  determined  by  Christian  wisdom  and  good 
sense  as  to  its  actual  value  in  any  passage,  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  and  a more  uniform  rendering 
of  “ care  ” and  “ be  careful  ” might  have  been 
adopted.  The  use  of  “ thought  ” as  it  is  employed 
in  the  A.V.  has  become  archaic.  The  proper 
sense  of  KTaopai  is  rightly  kept  in  the  word 
“get”  at  X.  9,  as  it  is  at  St.  Luke  xviii.  12,  xxi. 
19,  Acts  i.  18,  viii.  20,  xxii.  28.  But  £it  1 Thess. 
iv.  4 the  present  tense  is  rendered  by  the  peri- 
phrasis “ possess  himself  of.” 

At  St.  Matt.  xiv.  8 -pofiifiaa-Oclcra  is  rightly 
deprived  of  any  reference  to  time,  and  translated 
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“ put  forward,”  as  in  the  similar  use  of  Trpo/SaX- 
XovToiv,  “the  Jews  putting  him  forward,”  in  Acts 
xix.  33._  At  St.  Matt.  xvi.  25,  26,  “ the  life  ” is 
named  instead  of  “ the  soul,”  in  a similar  manner 
with  St.  John  xii.  25.  At  St.  Matt.  xvii.  2 the 
verb  /xera/xopc/jooj  is  translated  by  the  word 
“transfigured,”  and  so  at  St.  Mark  ix.  2 ; but  the 
same  word  is  “ fashioned  according  to  ” at  Rom. 
xii.  2,  and  “ transformed  ” at  2 Cor.  iii.  18  ; by 
which  variation  the  relation  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  change,  begun  now  and  perfected  here- 
after, to  the  transfiguration  of  our  blessed  Lord  is 
not  pointed  out,  as  it  is  by  the  sacred  writers.  At 
xviii.  33  there  is  an  improvement  by  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  the  term  “ mercy  ” for  the  two  occur- 
rences of  the  same  verb,  in  the  place  of  “ com- 
passion ’_’  and  “ pity  ” in  the  A.V.  At  xxiii.  24  it 
is  “ strain  out  the  gnat,”  by  which  a mistake  is  got 
rid  of.  At  St.  Matt.  xxii.  40  the  unusual  sound 
of  the  singular  in  the  expression  “ hangeth  the 
whole  law,  and  the  prophets,”  might  have  been 
avoided  by  preserving  the  order  of  the  Greek,  as 
“ the  whole  law  hangeth,  and  the  prophets”;  now 
it  is  inverted.  At  xxiii.  14  there  is  an  omission 
of  a verse  condemning  the  Pharisees,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  repetition  before  mentioned  (i.,  ante,  p.  422). 
The  beginning  and  ending  of  chap.  xxv.  have  been 
noticed  (ii.,  ante, p.  444),  but  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  the  improvement  in  verse  8,  “our  lamps  are  going 
out.”  At  xxvi.  23  o e/a/idi/'as  is  translated  with 
an  improvement,  “ he  that  dipped,”  for  “ he  that 
dippeth,”  the  aorist  implying  an  act  once  for  all 
completed.  At  xxvii.  38  the  Xy(jTi]<;  is  termed  a 
“ robber,”  and  not  a “ thief.”  This  is  a different 
indication  of  character,  and  not  a merely  verbal 
change  from  our  modern  use  of  the  word  “ thief.” 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  considered,  there 
may  have  been  a nobility  of  soul  in  the  penitent 
“robber,”  however  much  perverted,  as  in  the 
border  chiefs  of  the  English  and  Scottish  forays. 
On  this  supposition  it  forms  an  element  in  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  his  mind  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion.  In  any  way  it  assimilates  the 
translation  to  that  of  the  same  term  in  the  de- 
scription of  Barabbas  at  St.  John  xviii.  40,  whose 
comrades  the  two  may  have  been.  TheWycliffe- 
Purvey  and  Rhemish  versions  called  him  “ thief” 
in  this  place.  I do  not  agree  with  what  I have 
seen  in  the  Standard,  respecting  the  retention  of 
the  word  “thief.”  The  “penitent  thief”  is  in  no 
sense  a Scriptural  phrase,  for  St.  Luke,  who 
records  the  conversion,  makes  use  of  the  general 
term  KaKovpyos  ; and  therefore  the  revisers  are 
independent  of  its  use.  An  omission  of  the  words 
“ And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples  ” at 
xxviii.  9 is  desirable  for  harmonistic  considerations. 

At  xxviii.  19  the  translation  is,  “Make  dis- 
ciples of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name,”  by  which  “ the  idiom  of  the  original  is 
duly  represented  in  the  English  ” (Bishop  Moberly, 
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The  Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days,  Disc,  iv., 
p.  192,  Lend.  1846).  Ed.  Marshall,  F.S.A. 


ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

(Continued  from  p.  AS^.) 

The  value  of  the  classical  portion  of  this  library 
arises,  as  will  have  been  already  observed,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  learning  rather 
than  with  later  criticism  or  modern  interpre- 
tation of  the  classics.  But  as  it  presents  a very 
good  sample  of  a seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth 
century  library,  I propose  to  dwell  briefly  upon 
some  illustrative  works,  chiefly  in  the  Topham 
Collection,  grouping  them  under  the  three  follow- 
ing heads. 

(«)  Tomography.  — There  is  a large  collection 
of  works  describing  most  of  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  other  ancient  cities.  They  are 
of  all  dimensions,  ranging  from  folios  to  pam- 
phlets of  fifty  or  sixty  pages.  The  majority  are 
quartos,  productions  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Many  of  them  were  printed  at 
the  towns  the  history  and  antiquities  of  which 
they  describe.  This  is  the  case  with  those  on 
Chalons  (1662),  Eheims  (1635),  Bordeaux  (1574 
and  1619),  Lyons  (1675  and  1728),  Arles  (1687), 
Brescia  (1693),  Padua  (1652,  by  Ursatus),  Treviso 
(1616),  Perugia  (1638),  Verona  (this  last  by  Torel- 
lius  Sarayna,  1540,  with  very  curious  plates),  Milan 
(1625),  Evora  (1593),  Antiquitates  Lusitanicce, 
Merida  (1633),  Cadiz  (1610),  Cordova  (1627). 
The  last  two  are  in  Spanish,  the  remainder  in 
French,  Italian,  or  “ scholars’  Latin  of  the  Re- 
naissance.” The  list  comprises  monographs  on 
Tergeste  and  Pola,  on  the  Anio  and  the  Rubicon, 
Prmneste,  Teate,  Setia,  Tusculum,  Ravenna  (by 
Fabri),  1678,  Florence  (Poggio’s  History,  and 
his  account  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  his  De 
Varietate  Fortunes,  &c.),  Naples — in  fact,  of 
almost  all  the  old  Italian  as  well  as  some 
Sicilian  towns.  There  are  also  several  Itineraries, 
from  that  designated  by  the  name  of  Antonine 
downwards,  Cluverius’s  De  Trihus  Bheni  Alveis, 
besides  his  other  geographical  works,  and  an  old 
account  of  Transylvania  (Rome,  1596).  Of  one 
of  the  above  descriptive  treatises,  that  on  his 
native  town  Tutela  (Tulle),  Paris,  1717,  4to., 
Stephen  Baluze  was  the  author. 

(6)  Numismatics. — Of  old  works  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects  there  is  a copious  collection. 
The  science  which  “ throws  for  ever  its  little 
sparks  of  light  on  the  still  ocean  of  the  past,” 
can  be  traced  from  its  earliest  beginnings. 
Among  its  pioneers  we  have  a charming  set  of 
jEneas  Vico’s  works  in  seven  quarto  volumes, 
published,  some  at  Venice  and  others  at  Parma, 
between  1548  and  1601,  including  his  series  of 
imperial  coins,  with  lives  of  the  persons  and  ex- 
planations of  the  reverses ; and  his  Augustarum 


Imagines  (the  empresses).  Of  his  successor!  ■ 
we  have  Erizzo’s  Discorso  et  Dichiaratione  1 
Venice,  1559,  and  the  works  of  Goltzius  (an  en  J 
graver  by  profession,  like  Vico),  occupying  nim  I 
folio  volumes  ; those  of  Angeloni ; of  Spanheim  . 
the  great  authority  in  the  seventeenth  century  > 
who  first  connected  the  subject  with  profound  anc  : 
critical  research  ; of  Mezzabarbes,  Patin,  Paruts 
(two  fine  volumes  on  Sicilian  medals),  Vaillant  ■ 
(who  specially  investigated  the  coins  of  thf 
Seleucidse,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Parthian  kings)  ^ 
and  Du  Val.  The  Augustarum  Imagines  of  the  i 
last  author,  a fine  quarto,  came  from  the  library  ol  ' 
Jobert,  who  himself  wrote  a work  on  the  subject.  1 1 
which  is  here.  A folio  of  200  pages,  without  i 
letter-press,  with  engravings  of  medals,  “ depuis  I : 
Jules  Cesar  jusques  a Posthumus,  qui  sont  au  I 
cabinet  du  Roi  de  France,”  is  very  rare,  according  | 
to  a note  attached  to  it.  Out  of  a large  collection 
of  books  on  medals,  gems,  and  cameos  it  may  j 
suffice  to  notice  Pedrusi’s  Medaglie  del  Museo ' 
Farnese,  10  vols.,  folio,  Parma,  1694;  Evelyn’s 
Discourse  on  Medals,  1697  ; Mafifei’s  Gemme  An-  [ 
tiche,  Rome,  1709  ; Simon’s  Medals,  Coins,  &c., ; 
comprising  the  main  series  of  the  Commonwealth  ] 
medals  as  well  as  those  of  Charles  II.  till  1665,  ; 
the  best  pieces  ever  produced  in  England  ; King’s  | 
Collection ; the  monograph  of  Bayer,  De  Nummis  | 
Hehrceo-Samaritanis,  a tine  quarto,  presented  to  j 
Mr.  Storer  by  the  author  (Valencia,  1781); 
two  splendid  volumes,  Choix  de  Pierres  Antiques- \ 
gravies  du  Cabinet  du  Due  de  Marlborough ; and  ' 
VVorlidge’s  drawings  from  curious  antique  gems, ' 
3 vols.,  a remarkably  pretty  work.  Chronology, 
both  apart  from  and  in  connexion  with  numis- 
matics, is  also  well  represented. 

(c)  Architecture,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Monu- 
mental Antiquities. — The  library  is  also  welt  fur- 
nished with  the  earliest  authorities  on  these  topics, 
from  Vitruvius,  of  whom  there  is,  besides  others, 
the  Juntine  edition  with  rude  woodcuts,  and  ] 
Frontinus  on  aqueducts,  &c.  Pausanias  has  been 
noticed  above.  Works  long  since  superseded  need 
not  detain  us.  Of  the  writings  of  Palladio,  “ the 
Raphael  of  architecture,”  there  is  an  interesting 
collection,  including  the  first  edition  of  his  four 
books  (Venice,  1570)  with  its  emblematic  title- 
page,  the  large  folio,  London,  1721,  and  the  very 
handsome  volume  of  plates,  in  sepia  tint,  of  his 
designs,  by  Lord  Burlington,  1730.  There  is  also 
a small  treatise  by  Palladio,  U Antichita  di  Romay 
bound  up  with  one  by  the  Veronese  Onofrio  Pan- 
vinio  on  the  basilicas,  Le  Seite  Chiese  principali 
di  Roma,  1570.  Few  writers  before  1550  are 
incorporated  in  the  collections  of  Grsevius,  whose 
magnificent  Thesauri  fill  more  than  fifty  folio 
volumes.  The  Thesaurus  of  Gronovius,  in  12  vols., 
and  all  the  works  of  Meursius,  the  great  authority 
on  everything  connected  with  Athens,  in  handsome 
quartos,  are  here,  as  are  also  those  of  Sallengre,. 
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‘ Gruter,  Lipsius,  'Bpllori,Ursatus,Ursinus,Ciampini, 
and  Fabretti.  This  last  indefatigable  explorer  can 
hardly  be  mentioned  without  recalling  his  horse 
I Marco  Polo,  which  bad  the  habit  of  standing  and, 
as  it  were,  pointing  when  it  came  near  an  antiquity 
to  be  unearthed.  There  is  more  than  one  edition 
) of  Pignoria  on  the  Isian  Tablet,  a very  handsome 
• copy  of  the  Spaniard  Alfonsius  Ciaconius’s  work 
‘ on  Trajan’s  Column  (oblong  folio,  with  excellent 
plates  and  an  explanation,  Rome,  1576),  Vignola’s 
description  of  the  Column  of  Antonine,  and 
Reland  on  Titus’s  Arch.  Serlio’s  treatise  on  the 
styles  of  architecture  is  a rare  work  (Venice,  1540, 
folio).  We  can  but  indicate  a few  more  out  of  the 
numerous  treatises  on  antiquities,  e.g.,  Illustmtione 
de  gli  Epitiiffi,  &o  , by  Gabriel  Symeoni,  Lyons, 
1558,  a small  but  beau'iful  quarto,  once  in  the 
library  of  Colbert;  Novi’s  Pisan  Cenotaphs; 
Fontana’s  splendid  woik  on  the  Colosseum  ; 
Rossi’s  Raccolta  di  Statue;  Bosio’s  Roma  Sotter- 
rnnca (1632);  Montfaucon’s  V AntiquiU  Expliquee 
(15  vols.,  folio,  1719);  and  Winckelmann’s  Monu- 
menti  Inediii,  1760.  The  above  are  but  samples 
of  such  illustrative  volumes,  and  many  monographs 
with  curious  plates  might  be  named,  c.gi.,  Bartholin 
De  Arniillis  Veterum;  another  Bartholin,  De 
Tibiis ; and  Licetus  De  Lucernis  Antiquorum. 
Sir  H.  Savilb’s  work  on  the  Histories  and  Agricola 
of  Tacitus  with  the  De  Militia  Romand  is  here  in 
the  Elzevir  edition.  1647,  having  been  translated 
into  Latin  on  the  Continent. 

Not  a few  of  the  above  books  came  from  the 
library  of  Do  Thou,  and  bear  his  arms,  both  before 
and  after  his  marriage,  and  the  well-known  device 
upon  the  back.  Some  belonged  to  Stephen 
Baluze,  who  was  librarian  to  Colbert,  and  himself 
amassed  a valuable  collection  of  literary  treasure?. 
A volume  containing  the  Sibylline  oracles  is 
marked  as  being  ‘‘Ex  Bib!.  Isaaci  Vossii,”  having 
been  given  him  by  Heinsius.  A copy  of  Ausonius 
and  one  of  Verriws  Flaccus,  both  of  them  Scaliger’s 
editions,  are  interesting  as  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  Casaubon.  His  name  is,  as  usual, 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  which, 
together  with  the  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  is  crowded  with  memoranda.  Not  a page 
in  these  two  books  but  is  scored  under  and  has 
the  margins  filled  with  references  and  notes  hastily 
jotted  down  to  aid  the  memory.  There  is  also  a 
copy  of  H.  Stephen’s  Thucydides  which  belonged 
to  Casaubon.  In  a selection  from  the  Delphin 
Classics,  including  the  Claudian,  which  is  one  of 
the  rarer  ones,  is  a Florus,  bought  at  Rome,  having 
formerly  belonged  to  Christina,  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  as  appears  from  the  arms  stamped  upon 
the  morocco  binding. 

Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Eton  College. 

{To  he  continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ I tell  you  what 

He  held  me  last  Night,  at  least,  nine  howres. 

In  reckning  yp  the  seuerall  Beuils  Names 
That  were  his  Lacqueyes  : 

I cry’ll  hum,  and  well,  goe  too. 

But  marked  him  not  a word.” 

1 K.  Henry  IV.,  III.  i.  158. 

The  second  line  is  no  doubt  corrupt,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a number  of  conjectures.  Pope  wrote  the 
last  night;  Steevens  but  last  night;  an  anonymous 
critic  (according  to  the  Cambridge  edition)  pro- 
posed yesternight ; Capell  at  the  least.  In  my 
opinion /ast  dropped  out  before  last — from  its  very 
similarity.  The  fourth  and  fifth  lines  have  been 
joined  by  the  editors,  so  as  to  form  an  Alexandrine, 
which  Pope  attempted  to  reduce  to  five  feet  by 
the  omission  of  go  to,  whilst  all  modern  editors 
have,  of  course,  refrained  from  so  unwarranted  an 
alteration  and  have  preferred  to  preserve  the  Alex- 
andrine. Ritson  {apud  Dyce)  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  “ these  two  foolish  [!]  monosyllables 
go  fo]  seem  to  have  been  added  by  some  foolish 
player,  purposely  [!!]  to  destroy  the  measure.” 
Nothing  like  it ! Omit  and,  and  Shakspeare’s 
authentic  blank  verse  (with  an  extra  syllable 
before  the  pause)  will  at  once  present  itself.  The 
passage,  therefore,  should  be  printed  thus  : — 

“I  tell  you  what 

He  held  me  fast  last  night  at  least  nine  hours 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils’  names  ^ 

That  were  his  lacqueys ; I cried  ‘ hum,’  ‘ well,’  ‘ go  to,’ 
But  marked  him  not  a word.” 

K.  Elze. 

Halle. 

Shakspeare’s  Mulberry  Tree. — In  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  1760,  p.  308,  there  is  a letter 
from  a lady  visiting  Stratford-upon-Avon  to  a 
friend  in  Kent.  Shakspeare’s  house  (New  Place) 
and  mulberry  tree  had  been  lately  destroyed.  Of 
the  latter  she  says;  “It  would  shade  the  grass- 
plat  in  your  garden,  which  I think  is  more  than 
twenty  yards  square,  and  supply  the  whole  town 
with  mulberries  every  year.”  W.  G.  S. 


THREE  CENTENARIANS. 

I venture  to  think  that  the  present  communica- 
tion, containing,  as  it  does,  notices  of  no  less  than 
three  well-authenticated  cases_  of  ultra-centen- 
arianism,  will  long  remain  without  a pral  el. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1879  I had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving,  through  the  courtesy  ot  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Manchester,  the  photograph 
of  a lady,  an  aunt  of  bis,  Frau  Forstmeister  Johan- 
nette  Polack  (formerly  Genth),  born  June  6, 
and  taken  on  her  hundredth  birthday,  June  f 
at  which  time  the  venerable  lady  was  well  and 
hearty.  It  is  an  admirable  photograph,  of  which, 
by  the  courtesy  of  my  correspondent,  1 was 

[ enabled  to  forward  a copy  to  my  friend  Pro  . 
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Owen,  who,  in  acknowledging  its  receiiot,  wrote  to 
me : — 

“ Tlie  photograph  conveys  all  the  attributes  of  extreme 
old  age.  I at  length  feel  consolation  for  the  disappoint- 
ment in  not  prevailing  on  Lady  Smith,  in  her  lOlst  year, 
to  sit  to  Millais.” 

By  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Polack’s  relative  I am 
now  enabled  to  state  that  the  venerable  lady  died 
at  Wiesbaden  on  Nov.  8,  1880,  having  attained 
the  age  of  101  years  5 months  and  2 days.  She 
died  peaceably  in  sleep,  without  any  suffering  or 
previous  illness. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bailey,  of  Worthing,  is  the  next. 
Your  readers  may  remember  that  in  October,  1877 
(5^’^  S.  viii.  265),  I communicated  to  them  the 
particulars  of  this  case.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Mitchell,  born  at  Ferring,  Sussex, 
on  August  7,  1777,  and  (as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  children  of  her  family)  baptized  “ when  the 
eight  days  were  accomplished,”  namely  on  August 
15,  1777.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a w'ell-to-do 
farmer.  Of  this  venerable  lady  I have  three  photo- 
graphs, taken  respectively  on  her  100th,  101st, 
and  102nd  birthdays.  Shortly  after  the  last  was 
taken  poor  Fanny  Bailey  fell  down  and  broke  her 
thigh.  She  died  on  April  6 last,  aged  103  years 
and  8 months. 

The  third  case  is  one  of  still  greater  curiosity, 
that  of  Mrs.  Martha  Gardner,  a lady  who  died  at  her 
residence,  85,  Grove  Street,  Liverpool,  on  March 
10  last,  aged  104  years  and  5 months.  Some  two 
or  three  years  ago  Dr.  Diamond  kindly  forwarded 
to  me  a photograph  of  this  venerable  lady,  taken 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  her  hundredth  year, 
by  Mr.  Ferranti,  of  Liverpool.  I afterwards  received 
from  two  different  sources  evidences  as  to  the 
birth  of  this  very  aged  lady,  whose  father,  an 
eminent  Liverpool  merchant,  has  duly  recorded  in 
the  family  Bible  the  names,  dates  of  birth,  and 
names  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  of  his  fourteen 
children,  who  were  all  baptized  at  home,  but  whose 
baptisms  are  duly  entered  in  the  register  of 
baptisms  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Liverpool. 
Mrs.  Gardner  having  a great  objection  to  being 
made  the  subject  of  newspaper  notices  or  com- 
ments, I advisedly  refrained  from  bringing  her 
very  exceptional  age  under  the  notice  of  your 
readers  during  her  lifetime.  I may  add  that  she 
was  a cousin  of  an  early  and  valued  contributor 
to  “ N.  & Q.,”  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  formerly 
president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  on  his 
death,  on  July  10,  1873,  Mrs.  Gardner  took  out 
letters  of  administration  to  his  estate,  and  her 
correspondence,  she  being  then  in  her  ninety- 
seventh  year,  rather  astonished  the  legal  gentle- 
men with  whom  she  had  to  confer  on  that  business. 

After  this  1 hope  to  hear  no  more  that  I am 
one  who  will  not  believe  that  anybody  ever  lived 
to  be  one  hundred  years  old. 

William  J.  Thoms. 


Lincolnshire  Field  Names. — The  followinf. , 
names  of  places  in  the  township  of  Ashby,  in  thi 
parish  of  Bottesford,  were  in  use  in  1606.  I havi 
extracted  them  from  a schedule  attached  to  a deed 
of  that  date  among  my  family  papers 
Breames. 

Broad  Street. 

Brownsdale. 

Bull  Peece. 

Cliarnedike. 

Cockmayers. 

Perbeck. 

Fimble  Stonges. — That  is,  “ Hemp  Roods.”  The  place 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Thimble  Stangs.  The 
femble  or  fimble  hemp  is  the  male  plant  of  the 
Cannabis  saliva.  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland,  in 
their  valuable  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names, 
tell  us  that  all  the  old  botanical  writers  call  the  male 
plants  female,  and  the  females  male,  and  that  the 
same  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  cultivate  the 
plant.  femble  hemp  was  in  former  days  commonly 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  the  carl  hemp  being  re- 
served for  ropes,  sacking,  and  other  such-like  coarse 
manufactures.  Tusser  notices  this  diversity  of  use ; — 
“ Wife,  pluck  fro  thy  seed  hemp  the  fiemble  hemp  dene, 
This  looketh  more  yellow,  the  other  more  grene  : 

Vse  ton  for  thy  spinning,  leaue  Mihel  the  tother. 

For  shoo  thred  and  halter,  for  rope  and  such  other.” 

Julies  Ilusbandrie,  8,  Eng.  Dialect  Soc.  ed.,  p.  123. 
Fimble  or  Femble  sheets  often  occur  in  old  inventories. 
In  that  taken  of  the  goods  of  Robert  Abraham,  a 
shopkeeper  of  Kirton  - in  - Lindsey,  who  “wilfully 
drowned  himself  in  a certain  well  ” in  1619,  we  find  ; — 
“ij  payr  of  ffembull  Shetts  ijs.  viijJ.” 

Gent.  Mag.,  1864,  i.  501. 

Gawker  Thornes. 

Hegates. 

Hiller  Trees. — Probably  elder  trees.  In  some  parts  of 
England  hilder  is  still  the  name  for  this  tree.  The 
German  form  is  “ holder.” — Promptorium Parvulorum, 
i.  239.  In  Northern  Lincolnshire  we  now  say  “ eller.” 
Inglowe. 

Leing  worth. 

Minforland. 

Motton  Meadow. 

New  Dike  Raw. 

Norbeck. 

Peasehowe. — That  is,  the  hill  where  peas  were  wont  to 
be  grown.  Howe  or  hoe  is  a survival  of  the  Middle 
English  hoqh,  a hillock.  It  occurs  in  the  Cursor 
Mundi,  1.  15,826 

“ And  rugged  him  vnrekinli 
Bath  ouer  hil  and  hough.” 

The  small  sand-hills  which  occur  frequently  on  the 
low  land  in  this  neighbourhood  near  the  Trent  have 
commonly  their  ending  in  hoe.  As  Todhoe,  Greenhoe, 
and  Blackhoe  in  the  parish  of  Bottesford,  and  Trip- 
linghoes,  Scalhoe,  and  'Trenthoes  in  that  of  Messingham. 
Ranhowes. 

Ravens,  Upper  and  Nether. 

Riddings. 

Skommounges. 

Soundwell. 

Swardakeres. 

Thrusepittes. 

Upp  odd  leigh. 

Wendinges. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

[For  the  former  lists  see  ante,  pp.  104,  206.] 
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H In  connexion  with  the  Winterton  place-names 
H'iyea  hy  Mr.  Peacock  (ante,  p.  206),  I may  men- 
Biion  the  following,  which  occur  in  the  register  of 
■Malton  Priory,  to  which  Winterton  Church  belonged 
;Cotton  MSS.,  Claudius,  d,  11) : — Yarlesgate  (now 
jailed  “ Earl’s  Gate  ” by  those  who  aim  at  being 
correct  ” ; it  is  understood  to  be  a road,  not  a 
field).  Cringelbec,  a beck  which  divides  Winter- 
ton  and  Eoxby,  and  a field  through  which  the 
beck  flows.  Halywel  Dale,  a field  with  a spring, 
once  accounted  holy.  Eags  were  hung  on  the 
bushes  hard  by  in  the  last  century,  a custom  still 
existing  in  the  Holy  Land.  Gallestayns,  now 
Gaustons,  with  others  now  lost;  as  Eosewell  Dale, 
Utterful  Dales,  Pilegingate,  Twayorne,  Mani- 
wuderoue,  and  the  Salt  Meadow  of  Wintrington 
(doubtless  overflowed  by  the  Humber  at  times). 

In  a Malton  charter,  printed  by  Mr.  Peacock 
in  Archceologia,  xl.,  we  find  Fryer  Crofts,  Typpet, 
Thackhole,  Winterton  Inges,  Bra  water,  Cateher 

ICalfclose  (1456).  In  private  documents  I have 
found,  all  in  Winterton,  quoddam  croftum  vocatum 
Chetecroft,  le  Southbeke  (6  Hen.  VIII.),  Com- 
munis ager  (20  Car.  L),  Westgate  (5  Geo.  II.), 
North  Cliffe  and  North  Land  allotments  (1772). 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

CnAUCER,“PROLOGUE,”l79-82. — In  Dr.  Morris’s 
excellent  edition  the  note  on  this  passage  seems  to 
me  misleading  ; he  writes  “ reccheles,  means  care- 
less,” and  adds,  “ but,  as  Prof.  Ten  Brink  reminds 
me,  ‘ a careless  monk  ’ is  not  necessarily  ‘ a monk 
out  of  his  cloister.’  He  proposes  to  read  ‘ reset- les,’ 
without  a resting-place.”  This  conjecture  is 
perfectly  needless,  but  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward,  in  his 
most  valuable  work  The  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  51, 
gives  as  a foot-note  “ or  resetless,  away  from  his 
seat  or  station,”  apparently  giving  the  countenance 
of  his  authority  to  it.  Now  all  the  “ six  MSS.” 
read  “ reccheless.”  The  Harleian  reading  “ cloy- 
sterles  ” is  a variation  which  lends  no  support  to 
Prof.  Ten  Brink.  The  quotation  in  Dr.  Morris’s  note 
from  Joinville  shows  that  “ reccheles  ” is  stronger 
than  “ careless  ’ ; is  equivalent  to  falling  into 
deadly  sin,  given  up  to  evil,  as  hopeless  of  life  as 
a fish  out  of  water.  Chaucer  does  not  himself 
assert  this,  nor  the  monk,  but  the  passage  means 
when  he  is  “ reccheles,”  as  “ the  text  saith.” 
“ Eeset-les  ” is  without  support  of  MS.  in  this 
place,  if  it  occurs  anywhere  or  could  have  the 
meaning  proposed,  and  anyway  it  is  poor  and 
weak.  But  “ reccheles  ” suits  the  passage  well, 
and  agrees  with  parallel  passages.  Three  such 
parallels  may  be  quoted  : Wiclif,  8el.  English 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  “such  cloistreris  bat  crepen 
out  of  her  cloistris  ben  quyke  develis,  to  disseyve 
men  of  be  world,”  “ bei  forsaken  ber  first  ordre 
and  casten  hem  to  bigile  be  world,”  “and  so  bes 
bat  swarmen  out  of  ber  cloistre  tellen  not  how 


here  is  ber  lyf  and  how  bei  weren  out  of  ber 
cloistre  as  fishis  wibouten  water.”  Cf.  Wiclif, 
E.  E.  Text  Soc.,  p.  449,  and  note  p.  533  ; and 
Piers  the  Plowman,  B.  x.  295,  and  Prof.  Skeat’s 
note.  All  these  passages  imply  that  a monk  out 
of  cloister  is  in  deadly  sin,  that  is  “ reckless  ” in  a 
sense  far  stronger  than  “careless.”  And  in  the 
same  sense  may  be  compared,  “ I wil  not  considre 
nor  espie  eny  synne  in  them  [parish  priests]  ; nor 
I wille  not  thynke  that  they  be  rechiles  and  syn- 
fulle,  for  I considre  them  and  take  them  as  my 
lordis  and  masters  ” (Testament  of  St.  Francis, 
Monumenta  Franciscana,  p.  663). 

0.  W.  Tancock. 

Wife  Selling. — The  earlyvolumes  of  “N.&Q.” 
contain  many  paragraphs  concerning  this  practice. 
Students  of  the  morals  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  thank  you  if  you  add  the  following  to  the 
number.  I have  cut  the  passage  from  the  Leeds 
Mercury  of  May  26  : — 

“ Selling  a Wife  at  Sheffield. — At  the  Sheffield  County 
Court  yesterday  an  action  was  brought  to  recover  li.  10s., 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a married  woman  named  Moore. 
It  was  stated  by  Mrs.  Moore  that  on  a night  in  January 
her  husband  came  home  bringing  with  him  a married 
woman  named  Wood.  She  remonstrated  with  him  for 
his  conduct,  and  he  thereupon  kicked  her  out  of  the 
house,  locking  the  door  after  he  had  done  so.  She  was 
under  medical  treatment  for  a week  in  consequence  of 
the  injuries  she  then  received.  She  subsequently  became 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  IMarch  she  went  to 
the  plaintiff’s  house,  and  had  remained  there  since.  The 
defence  was  that  Mrs.  Moore  had  been  guilty  of  im- 
morality, and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  her  husband 
having  turned  her  out  of  the  house.  This,  however, 
Mrs.  Moore  denied.  The  defendant  was  called,  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  cross-examination,  he  stated  that  he 
was  now  living  with  a married  woman  who  was  the  wife 
of  a friend  of  his.  After  being  asked  how  he  induced 
his  friend  to  allow  his  wife  to  go  and  live  with  him,  he 
replied,  ‘ Well,  he  sold  her.’ — Mr.  Fairburn  (the  plantiff ’a 
solicitor)  ; ‘ May  I ask  what  you  gave  for  this  precious 
article  1 ’ — The  defendant  replied  : ‘ A quart  of  beer.’ — 
His  Honour  adjourned  the  case  for  further  evidence.” 

Anon. 

Folk-lore  op  the  Cuckoo. — In  a pamphlet 
published  a few  years  ago  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect,  entitled  Widder  Bagshaw  an’  Her  Nervy 
Samul’s  thri  wick  trig}  fro’  Choivhent  to  t’  Sitty  o’ 
Parris,  is  the  following  piece  of  folk-lore  relating 
to  the  cuckoo  : — 

“ Woil  ramblin  alung,  fur  t’  fust  toime  o’  t’  yeer,  we 
heert  t’  kuckoo  singin  eawt  ‘ kuckoo  ’ t’  sem  as  i’  owd 
Inglant,  an’  boath  on  us  turnt  o’er  wot  bit  o’  brass  we 
had  in  eawr  pockits,  bein  ankshus  to  sekkure  a twelve 
month  o’  gud  luck  woil  t’  brid  kum  agen  t’  next  sayson.” 

J.  Cooper  Morlet. 

An  Irish  Eeceipt  for  Dandelion  Tonic. — 
This  was  taken  down  word  for  word  by  an  Irish 
friend  from  an  old  woman  not  a hundred  miles 
from  Dublin : — 

“ I ’ll  pull  the  dandelion  just  afore  it’ll  blossom.  I ’ll 
pull  it  up,  root  an’  all.  I ’ll  take  it  to  the  river  an’  wash 
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it  in  a basket.  I ’ll  pound  it  on  a large  flag.  When  I 'll 
have  it  pounded  like  cliopt  cabbage  for  pins,  I’ll  squeeze 
it  into  a bowl.  1 ’ll  get  my  sthrainin’-cloth  on  another 
bowl,  an’  I ’ll  squeeze  the  stuflF  into  it.  I ’ll  wash  my 
stbrainin'-clotli  next,  an’ give  it  the  second  sthrainin’; 
it’s  clane  thin.  Thin  put  a glass  o’  brandy  or  owld 
sperrits — wan  glass  to  a pint.  Thin  boctle  it.  Whin 
ye  're  takin’  it  in  the  mornin’  shake  it.  Take  it  in  the 
mornin’ fastin’.  When  ye ’ll  have  it  ten  minutes  in  yer 
belly  ye  ’ll  turrun  around  an'  ate  annythin’.” 

F.  J.  F. 

A Spinette  Maker  in  1671.— It  may  perhaps 
be  worth  while  putting  on  record  in  your  columns 
that  a spinette  now  preserved  at  the  Old  Hall, 
Tabley,  Cheshire,  and  in  good  preservation,  hears 
the  inscription: — “Phillip  Jones,  Londini  Fecit 
1671.”  J.  P.  E. 


®tifrCe£f. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Elliott  or  Montgomery  ? — In  the  second 
volume  of  Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  pub- 
lished at  Dublin  in  1852  by  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
James  Montgomery’s  beautiful  poem  on  finding  a 
daisy  in  full  bloom  on  Christmas  Day,  1803, 
appears  verse  for  verse,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  poet’s  own  edition  of  his  collected 
poetical  works  published  by  Longman,  in  1855 ; 
but  in  this  latter  appears  a tenth  stanza  which  is 
not  given  in  the  Irish  book  : — 

“ On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise: 

The  Rose  has  but  a summer  reign. 

The  Daisy  never  dies.” 

I should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  was  simply 
owing  to  an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  editor 
of  the  Dublin  book,  or  whether  the  poet  added  the 
above  stanza  as  an  afterthought.  My  reason  for 
putting  this  query  is  that  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Mont- 
gomery’s contemporary  and  neighbour,  writes  in 
his  Win  Sill  as  follows : — 

“ Thy  sisters,  in  the  vales  left  far  behind. 

Are  dead,  late-coming  Primrose!  months  ago 

They  faded  slowly  in  the  pensive  wind  : 

Thou  smilest — yes,  the  happy  will  do  so. 

Careless  of  others’  wrongs  and  others’  wo. 

Carnationed  childhood’s  favourite  ! thou,  too,  here? 
Ay,  roses  die,  but  daisies  ahoays grow. 

Skeleton  Ash  ! why  lag  behind  the  year! 

Tf  here  Don  and  Rothermeet,  no  half-clad  boughs  appear.” 

Whoever  may  have  been  first  in  the  field  as  re- 
gards the  contrast  between  the  rose  and  the  daisy, 
Elliott  evidently  has  the  start  of  our  Laureate  in 
noticing  the  lateness  of  the  ash  in  showing  its 
foliage  (see  The  Princess,  p.  80,  ed.  1856) : — 

“Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green.” 

Clk. 


“The  Supernatural  Magazine.”  — Having  fill 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  two  seen  reported  ffl 
in  the  newspapers  a good  many  accounts  of  cases  »!l 
of  the  supposed  supernatural,  and  notably  the  f®' 
strange  one  respecting  the  Berkeley  Square  mystery  »■ 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  together  with  the  recent  inquiry  ii' 
after  the  ghost  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Bishop  iiJ 
Wilberforce,  there  comes  to  my  recollection  an  ex-  rt 
traordinary  work  which  was  published  in  Dublin  i' 
in  1809,  viz.: — je 

“The  Supernatural  Magazine  for  1809.  Containing  h 
Ancient  and  Modern  Supernatural  Experience,  in  Testi-  ii 
mony  to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  respecting  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul ; a Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments;  together  with  various  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  Worlds. 

‘ Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal’d  to  human  sight  ! 

Ye  Gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night; 

Ye  gliding  ghosts  ! permit  me  to  relate, 

’The  awful  wonders  of  your  sacred  state.’ 

Virgil’s  JEiieis,  Book  vi. 

Dublin  : Printed  by  Wilkinson  & Courtney,  6,  Wood 
Street.  1809.” 

And  there  is  a further  announcement  that — 

“The  work  will  include  Modern  Relations,  never 
before  published:  Extracts  from  Ancient,  Scarce, 
Curious  Books  and  Manuscripts,  of  Apparitions,  Visions, 
Miracles,  Ghosts,  appearances  of  good  and  evil  Angels; 
Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  Sights  in  the  World  of 
Spirits;  Prophecies,  Warnings,  Possessions,  Compacts, 
Exorcisms;  Trials  of  Witches;  Accounts  of  Sorcerers 
and  Necromancers,  Dreams,  Animal  Magnetism,  Modern 
Somnambulists,  and  Magnetizers ; Second  Sight.  Watch 
bights.  Banshees,  Fuirie  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Various 
National  Superstitions,  Phenomena  of  Nature  and  Art,  , 
in  the  Mineral,  Animal,  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms, 
Meteors,  Prodigies,  and  sundry  Revelations  of  the  In- 
visible Worlds.” 

From  an  “ Introductory  Dialogue  ” it  would 
seem  that  this  was  the  first  volume.  It  contains 
128  pages,  and  dates  from  June  to  September, 
1809,  four  months,  and  I shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
contributor  who  may  be  able  to  state  whether  the 
magazine  continued  to  be  published  after  that  , 
time,  and  if  so,  for  how  long.  D.  Whyte. 

Inscription  on  the  Font  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  Ipswich. — This  is  a curious  octagonal  ’ 
font,  the  panels  of  the  bow!  being  filled  with  . 
angels,  sitting,  with  expanded  wings,  bearing  : 
shields  and  holding  scrolls.  The  faces  of  the  ■ 
angels  are  much  mutilated,  and  the  inscriptions 
formerly  on  the  scrolls  are  with  one  exception  almost  , 
entirely  effaced.  The  remaining  inscription  on 
one  of  the  scrolls,  in  “ribbon”  letter,  is  “ sal  et 
saliva”  It  is,  I believe,  a well-known  fact  that  i 
most  Latin  church  inscriptions  are  in  metre,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  inscriptions  formerly  on 
these  scrolls  were  of  this  char.acter.  I have,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  facts.  There 
is,  I suppose,  no  doubt  but  that  the  inscription  in  : 
question  had  reference  to  the  giving  of  salt  (known  I 
as  the  Sacrament  of  Salt,  or  of  the  Catechumens)  1 
and  to  the  anointing  the  eyes  of  the  catechumens 
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4^ with  saliva.  Is  anything  known  of  a similar  in- 
jiscription?  Perhaps  some  correspondent  could 
■lisuggest  what  the  remainder  of  the  inscription 
probably  was,  or  could  give  some  further  informa- 
lition.  The  design  of  the  font  in  style  and  character 
jis  similar  to  that  of  many  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 

' land  is,  lihink, of  the  fourteenth  century.  lamsome- 
•;  jwhat  surprised  that  the  writers  cn  the  antiquities 
(of  Ipswich  churches  pass  this  font  over  with  a bare 
J mention  of  it.  The  font  was  restored  (?)  in  1843. 

I jl  should  mention  that  I am  unacquainted  with  the 
(1  works  of  Paley  and  Van  Voorst  on  Baptismal 
. I Fonts.  I should  esteem  it  a great  favour  if  any  of 
I the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  send  me  particulars 
( of  any  interesting  fonts  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
i churches.  C.  H.  Evelyn- White. 

f St.  Margaret’s,  Ipswich. 

^ Albini  Family. — Two  correspondents  (ante, 
p.  32)  have  given  particulars  of  the  Mowbray 
t family,  descendants  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  who 
t took  the  name  and  estates  of  Mowbray.  I 
I should  be  glad  if  some  one  would  kindly  supply 
) similar  information  (stating  authorities)  with 
regard  to  this  Nigel’s  ancestors  and  collateral 
relatives  of  the  name  of  Albini.  I am  acquainted 
with  the  Albini  pedigrees  in  Blore’s  Rutland, 
Tiernay’s  History  of  Arundel,  and  Lipscombe’s 
Bucks.  The  “ carta  Roberti  Comitis  Jun.  de 
f Ferrars”  (ob.  1162)  in  the  Tutbury  chartulary  says 
i that  Amicia,  daughter  of  Hen.  de  Ferrars  (he  died 
V 1089),  married  Nigel  de  Albini.  Who  was  this 
i Nigel?  Blore’s  pedigree  does  not  mention  him. 

It  could  not  be  Nigel  de  Albiui  (Mowbray),  for 
If  his  first  wife  was  Matilda  de  Aquila,  and  his 
tj  second  wife,  Gundreda  de  Gurnay,  survived  him. 
j William  de  Albini  held  a barony  of  thirty-eight 

!!  knights’  fees  in  Leicestershire,  “ quam  pater  suus 
1 tenuit”  (Lib.  Nig.).  Is  he  identical  with  William, 

1!  “ pincerna  regis  Hen.  II.”  ? His  carta  mentions 
Eadulphus  “frater  suus,”  Iwanus,  and  Elias  de 
I Albini.  Robertus  de  Albini  held  a barony  of 
twenty-five  knights’  fees  in  Beds  (Lib.  Nig.). 
11  Who  were  these,  and  what  are  their  respective 
I places  in  the  Albini  pedigree  ? Burton’s  Leicester- 
I .shire,  second  ed.,  p.  275,  says  that  Amicia  de 
1 Aubeny  married  William  Fiiz  Herbert  (c.  1200). 
i Who  was  this  Amicia,  and  what  is  Burton’s 
jj  authority  for  the  statement  ? Nichols  does  not,  I 
1 think,  repeat  it.  Moule’s  Bibl.  Herald,  p.  585, 
I)  says  that  the  original  MS.  of  Burton’s  Leicester- 
shire  was  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rawlinson.  Where 
I is  it  now  ? R.  H.  C.  F. 

I Wargrave. — One  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  charming 

i landscapes  in  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  having 
directed  attention  to  this  Berkshire  village  (for- 
merly a market  town),  where  the  eccentric  author 
of  Sandford  and  Merton  was  buried,  I should  like 
to  ask  a question  about  the  origin  of  the  word. 
J.  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  second 


syllable,  as  iu  Gravesend,  is  from  the  A.-S.  gerefa, 
a ruler  (similar  to  the  laitd-grave  in  German).  Is 
the  first  syllable  the  Celtic  wyr,  i.  e.  expansion, 
often  applied  to  a river  ? There  are,  of  course, 
many  instances  of  place-names  uniting  a Celtic 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  word.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Bouchier  of  Barnslf.y,  Gloucestershire. 
— Was  this  family  connected  in  any  way  with 
that  of  Bouchier,  Earl  of  Ew  and  Essex  ? 

Wm.  U.  S.  Glanville-Richards. 

IVindleshani,  Surrey. 

John  Bunyan. — I have  in  my  possession  a 
very  old  mezzotint  engraving,  in  antique  frame, 
18  in.  by  10  in.,  of  Bunyan,  in  a fine  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

“ T.  Sadler  pinxt  1685 ; J.  Spilsburg  fecit.  Mr.  John 
Bunyan,  lata  Minister  of  tbe  Gospel  at  Bedford,  Author 
ot  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Holy  War,  and  other  Cele- 
brated Treatises.  Done  from  an  original  painting  in  the 
possession  of  Henry  Stimson,  Gent.” 

Will  any  connoisseur  in  art  give  an  opinion  as  to 
its  merits?  C.  S.  Spence. 

Cromer  House,  Armley,  Leeds. 

John  Wesley  and  the  Real  Presence. — 
A correspondent  of  the  Bock  states  that  “John 
Wesley  is  said  to  have  preached  a sermon  in  favour 
of  the  Real  Presence  as  taught  by  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  but  that  it  has  been  generally  suppressed 
by  all  his  biographers.”  Can  any  of  your  readers 
confirm  this  statement  ? W.  E. 

Heraldic.— Family  tradition  has  it  that  my 
crest  is  a mound  or  hill  surmounted  by  a castle, 
with  flames  issuing  therefrom.  Does  any  such 
crest  belong  to  a Hill  family,  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  same  ? G.  W.  H. 

“ To  ” IN  Tradesmen’s  Bills. — Is  the  word 
“ to,”  in  such  expressions  as  “ to  one  pair  of 
gloves,”  a survival  and  corruption  of  the  old 
“item,”  usually  prefixed  to  each  particular  of  a 
bill  of  charges  ? Of  course  the  debtor  is  not 
indebted  to  the  pair  of  gloves.  S.  0.  Addy. 

Sheffield. 

CuNDALL  (Yorkshire)  Parish  Registers.- — 
With  the  object  of  tracing  the  lines  of  a family 
long  resident  in  the  township  of  Norton-le-Clay  in 
this  parish,  I recently  examined  the  registers  kept 
in  the  church  at  Cundall.  I found  that  there  are 
no  entries  for  the  period  1653-1680.  I presume 
that  they  were  discontinued,  in  the  first  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  order  of  Parliament  appointing 
civil  registrars,  but  this  explanation  hardly 
accounts  for  the  hiatus  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents would  say  where  the  registers  for  the 
above-named  periods  should  be  sought  for. 
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“ OsTENT  ”=A  Division  of  Time. — Will  Xit 
or  any  other  of  your  readers  send  me  quotations 


with  ostent  = a,  division  of  time?  Amongst  the 
Philological  Society’s  slips  for  this  word  there  are 
none  earlier  than  1598,  and  none  in  which  it  has 
the  above  meaning.  W.  J.  Lowenbbrg. 

Bury,  Lancashire. 


Heraldic. — To  whom  do  the  following  arms 
belong  :—Arg.,  a tree  eradicated  in  pale  ppr. 
surmounted  by  a fesse  az.,  charged  with  a crescent 
between  two  mullets  of  the  field,  impaling  ermine, 
three  increscents  2,  1,  arg  ? These  arms  are  on  a 
shield,  but  there  is  no  crest.  W.  A.  Wells. 


Fairfowl  Family,  of  Wester-Lathal,  or 
Wester-Lathallan,  in  Scotland. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  information  as  to  this  family? 
They  appear  in  all  heraldry  books,  and  bear  the 
following  arms,  &c. : Argent,  three  parrots  ppr. 
within  a bordure  gules ; crest,  a parrot  ppr. 
motto,  “ Loquendo  placet.”  Also,  where  is,  or  was, 
their  seat  of  Wester-Lathal  or  Lathallan? 

A.  E.  Fairfield. 

28,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 


“ To  SHAKE  a leg.” — The  recent  discussion  in 
the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “ to  make  a leg  ” reminds  me  of  this  some- 
what similar  expression.  It  occurred  in  these 
verses,  sung  by  my  schoolfellows  : — 

“ A double-headed  cat-fish, 

Yo  boys,  yo  boys  ! 

A double-headed  cat-fish, 

Yo  boys,  yo ! 

Playing  on  the  Jew’s  harp. 

Playing  on  the  Jew’s  harp. 

Playing  on  the  Jew’s  harp, 

Yo  boys,  yo  ! 

Jemmy  shook  a leg  at  me, 

Tom ’s  gone  away  ! ” 

The  song  has  a nautical  air.  Is  it  known  in  Eng- 
land ? M.  E. 

Philadelphia. 


Haunted  Houses. — Will  some  one  kindly 
enable  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  forward  me 
a list  of  houses  supposed  to  be  haunted,  or  that 
have  ghost  stories  in  print  connected  with  them  ? 

Eclectic. 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Godlike  men  love  lightning.” 

Carlyle  quotes  the  above  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  does  not  say  from  whence  it  comes. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

“Nobilis  ille. 

Quern  genus  et  genius  pariter  virtutis  et  artis 
Kobilitat.” 

Written  on  fly-leaf  of  Guillim’s  Heraldry,  1632,  in  an 
old  hand.  Whence  is  the  passage  taken  ] 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

“ An  eye  for  nature  and  a soul  for  God.” 
Wordsworth?  D.  D. 


HUSH  GOLDSMITHS. 

(6«>  S.  iii.  248.) 

In  the  Court  O’D’oyer  Hundred  Book,  preserved 
amongst  the  records  of  the  corporation  of  Cork, 
under  1657  “ John  Sharpe,  Master  of  the  Gold- 
smiths,” is  mentioned ; thenceforward  there  are 
regular  entries  every  year  of  the  “ Master  and 
Wardens.”  I lately  was  shown  a beautiful  chalice 
by  Mr.  Breton,  a silversmith  in  Cork,  with  the 
following  inscription,  “ The  Legasy  of  Thomas 
Adderly,  Esq.,  to  the  Parrish  of  Enishanon,  1692.” 

It  was  sent  for  some  slight  repairs.  The  hall  mark 
was  the  Cork  arms,  a ship  between  two  castles, 
with  the  letters  E,.  G.  Eobert  Goble  was  Master 
of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  Cork,  1694 ; 
Walter  Burnett  and  Eichard  Clement  wardens. 

As  much  interest  has  been  shown  of  late  in  the 
identification  of  some  fine  pieces  of  old  Irish  plate, 

I append  the  following  perfect  list  of  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  Cork,  taken  from  the  above-men- 
tioned book ; the  initials  usually  occur  on  the 
plate  : — 

1656.  John  Sharpe,  Master  of  the  Goldsmiths. 

1657.  John  Hawkins,  master. 

1658.  Thomas  Holmes,  master. 

1659.  Edward  Goble,  master. 

1660.  Not  recorded. 

1661.  Robert  Phillips,  master. 

1662.  Thomas  Smith,  master. 

1663.  Not  recorded. 

1664.  Thomas  Smith,  master. 

1665.  Edward  Goble,  master. 

1666.  Not  recorded. 

1667.  Nicholas  Gamble,  master. 

166^  Arthur  Virgin,  master. 

1669.  William  Harris,  master. 

1670.  Dennis  Charleton,  master. 

1671.  Nicholas  Gamble,  master.  , i i. 

1672.  Edward  Goble,  master ; Robert  Goble  and  Ralph 
Jenkins,  wardens. 

1673.  James  Ridge,  master;  William  Meredeth  and 

William  Flynn,  wardens. 

1674.  Thomas  Whithers,  master;  Richard  Smart  and 

James  Ashly,  wardens. 

1675.  Nicholas  Gamble,  master;  John  Godwin  and  John 

Webb,  wardens. 

1676.  Richard  Smart,  master;  John  Godwin  and  John 

Webb,  wardens. 

1677.  Robert  Goble,  master;  Arthur  Eason  and  Edward 

Goble,  wardens. 

1678.  Ralph  Jenckins,  whiteplateworker,  master;  John 

Hulet  and  Samuel  Pantaine,  wardens. 

1679.  Samuell  Pantine,  master;  John  Guppy  and  Morris 

Gerralle,  wardens. 

1680.  John  Webb,  master;  Richard  Slocombe  and  John 

Hawkins,  wardens. 

1681.  Arthur  Virgin,  master;  John  Coaker  and  Sampson 

Jelloffe,  w'ardens. 

1682.  Arthur  Eason,  master  ; Francis  Whitcraft  and- 

John  Alwinn,  wardens. 

1683.  Edward  Goble,  master;  John  Goble  and  Henry 

Faulchion,  wardens. 

1684.  Francis  Whetcroft,  master;  James  Walker  and 

Patricy  [Patrick  ?]  Anderton,  wardens. 
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i 1685.  John  Allinn,  master;  John  Linsteed^nd  Jonatb. 
Fruin,  wardens. 

) 1686.  Samuel  Pountaine,  master ; William  Harvie  and 
John  Flynn,  wardens. 

f’  1687.  Henry  Falshaw,  master;  John  Webb  and  John 
I Goble,  wardens. 

j From  December,  1687,  until  Oct.  4,  1690,  no 
entry.  Government  in  Irish  bands. 

I 1690,  Edward  Goble,  master;  George  Kobinson  and 
Redm.  Masterson,  wardens. 

. P 1691.  Richard  Smart,  master;  John  James  and  Matthew 
Tate,  wardens. 

1692.  John  James,  master;  Kaleb  AVebb  and  Charles 
, Morgan,  wardens  of  Goldsmiths  and  Saddlers. 

1 1693.  Daniel  Harris,  master;  Charles  Behegle  and  James 

■ Virgin,  wardens. 

, 1694.  Robert  Goble,  master  ; Walter  Burnett  and  Rich. 
Clement,  wardens. 

1695.  Robert  Goble,  master;  Walter  Huet  and  William 
‘ Harvye,  wardens. 

I,'  1696.  Caleb  Webb,  master ; Thomas  Stedward  and 
I,  Thomas  Edmonds,  wardens. 

1697.  Charles  Morgan,  master;  Jerom  Burchill  and 

(Thomas  Sally,  wardens. 

) 1698.  James  Virgin,  master;  Robert  Jobson  and  Ben. 
Jenkins,  wardens. 

I 1699.  Thomas  Stoddard,  master ; Roger  Pinkney  and 
John  Smart,  wardens. 

1700.  AV alter  Burnet,  master;  Roger  Pinkny  and  Wm. 
Freake,  wardens. 

H 1701.  Robert  Jobson,  master;  Moses  Burrows  and  Henry 
' I Christopher,  wardens. 

/j  1702.  Roger  Pinckny,  master;  Caleb  Rathrum  and 
■ George  Brumly,  wardens, 

f]  1703.  Matthew  Tate,  master ; Christ.  Hawkins  and  John 
( I Atchisson,  wardens. 

1704.  Not  recorded. 

1705.  Not  recorded. 

’i  1706.  Thomas  Sally,  master;  Robert  Jobson ‘and  John 
^ I Hardinge,  wardens. 

C 1707.  Caleb  Rotheram,  master;  John  Rose  and  John 
AVigmore,  wardens. 

|i  1708.  Benjamin  Jenkins,  master;  Samuel  Landon  and 
;j  __  John  Read,  wardens. 

i‘  1709.  John  AVigmore,  master;  Edward  Masterson  and 
' AVilliam  Fuller,  wardens. 

I 1710.  John  Harding,  master;  William  Clarke  and 
' Anthony  Simroe,  wardens;  John  Barges, 

Serjeant. 

1 1711.  Jeremiah  Burchfield,  master ; Thomas  Pavey  and 
i John  Mawman,  wardens. 

( 1712.  Anthony  Simroe,  master;  James  Foulks  and 

Tho.  Danielson,  wardens;  Thomas  Baldwin, 

I Serjeant. 

I 1713.  AVilliam  Fuller,  master ; Randall  Phillpot  and 
I Benj.  AVarren,  wardens;  Tho.  Baldwin,  serjeant. 

I 1714.  William  Clarke,  master  ; Christopher  Parker  and 
I Richard  AVhitny,  wardens, 

j 1715.  Not  recorded. 

1716.  John  Mawman,  master ; William  Martin  and  John 
Leonard,  wardens  ; John  Bryan,  serjeant. 

1717.  Christopher  Hawkins,  master ; Edward  Allen  and 
AVm.  Roberts,  wardens;  John  Horgan,  serjeant. 

1718.  Thomas  Pavey,  master ; Benjamin  Priggs  and 
Edw.  Sweeny,  wardens  ; John  Organ,  serjeant. 

1719.  John  Biss,  master;  Robert  Oolde,  jun.,  and  John 
Blunt,  wardens;  John  Organ,  serjeant. 

1720.  AVilliam  Martin,  master;  Stephen  Pox  and  AVilliam 
Lee,  wardens  ; John  Horgan,  serjeant, 

1721.  Christopher  Parker,  master  ; AVm.  Thompson  and 
AVm.  Newenham,  wardens;  John  Horgan,  serj. 


1722.  Stephen  Fox,  master;  AVilliam  Bennett  and  Edw« 

Dunsterfield,  wardens.  John  Burcbell  and  Edw. 
Cheny  fined  each,  refusing  to  stand  wardens,  2li. 

1723.  AVilliam  Lee,  master;  Reuben  Millerd  and  Peter 

Eason,  wardens  ; John  Horgan,  serjeant. 

1724.  Richard  AVhittnoy,  master;  John  Richard  and 

Gabriel  Nuth,  wardens  ; John  Orgin,  serjeant. 

1725.  Abraham  Dounes,  master ; AVilliam  Martin  and 

Thomas  Miles,  wardens;  Lodwick  Waters, 
serjeant  of  the  silversmiths. 

1726.  AVilliam  Newenham,  master;  Jos.  AVright  and 

Tho.  Garcy,  wardens;  Lodowick  Waters,  serj. 

1727.  AVilliam  Martin,  master;  Edward  Mitchell  and 

Robert  Clark,  wardens  ; Wm.  Hungerford,  serj. 

1728.  John  Richards,  master  ; Thomas  Rogers  and  AVill, 

Bennett,  wardens ; Corn.  Donovan,  serjeant. 

E.  C. 

Cork. 

The  Guild  of  Irish  Goldsmiths  still  exists,  and 
the  Assay  Office  and  Guild  Hall  are  in  the  Dublin 
Custom  House.  The  master  of  the  guild,  when  in 
the  chair,  still  possesses  magisterial  powers,  and  is 
enabled  to  commit  offenders  to  prison.  Since 
the  general  destruction  of  our  Irish  tr.ade  guilds  it 
retains  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
surviving  “ trade  guild  in  Ireland.”  The  ancient 
records  of  the  corporation  are  preserved,  and  with 
little  trouble,  I believe,  a list  could  be  obtained  of 
all  the  Irish  goldsmiths  belonging  to  this  guild 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  present 
master  is  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Suffolk  Street,  and  the 
warden  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson,  of  Grafton  Street, 
the  leading  positions  in  the  guild  having  been 
held  by  this  distinguished  family  of  Dublin 
jewellers  for  upwards  of  forty  years  past.  If 
these  gentlemen  were  referred  to,  I have  no  doubt 
they  would  afford  any  information  in  their  power 
about  the  Guild  of  Irish  Goldsmiths. 

W.  Frazer,  F.E.C.S.I. 

20,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. 

C.  will  find  “ that  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  of 
Dublin  was  incorporatedby  a charter  from  Charles  I. 
dated  1638,”  as  stated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cripps  in 
his  volume  on  Old  Unglish  Plate  (Murray,  Albe- 
marle Street,  1878).  The  chapter  on  Ireland 
(p.  151)  gives  much  information  and  all  the 
known  “ hall  marks.”  Also,  it  is  there  s.aid  that 
“ a copy  of  their  charter  is  given  by  Mr.  Eyland.” 
Mr.  Ryland’s  book  was  called  Assay  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Wares  (London,  1852). 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  AVall,  Oxford. 


Plants  under.  Trees  (6^'*  S.  iii.  308).  This  is 
a large  and  difficult  subject,  because  the  degrees 
of  drip  and  shade  vary,  and  differences  of  soil  and 
situation  almost  infinitely  influence  results.  It 
has  had  much  of  my  attention,  and  I can  ofler 
Hsrmentrdde  a list  of  subjects  that  m my  heavy, 
moist  land  have  generally  prospered  in  the  imme- 
diate shade  of  large  trees. 

Plants  for  Dense  Shade.— Ivy  in  variety : there 
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are  about  sixty  sorts,  and  tliose  with  green  loaves 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Euonymus  Earopccus 
and  E.  latifolius:  these  bear  abundance  of  scarlet 
berries.  Euscus  in  variety  : the  Alexandrian 
laurel,  Rusois  racemosus,  is  an  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful plant.  The  dwarf  evergreen  St.  John’s  worts, 
such  as  Hypericum  calycinum,  H.  p)^Ednm,  and 
H.  serpyUiJolium : the  deciduous  St.  John’s  worts 
■will  not  endure  heavy  shade.  Enchanter’s  night- 
shade, Circcea  lutetiana,  will  make  a cheerful  mass 
of  greenery  dotted  with  little  pinkish  flowers,  in 
the  deepest  shade  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 
Dwarf  elder,  Sariihncus  ebulus,  is  also  useful  for 
its  cheerful  green  herbage  in  spots  that  are  much 
impoverished  by  large  trees. 

Fhmts  for  Partial  Shade. — Holly,  box,  ever- 
green euonymus,  evergreen  berberis,  osmanthus, 
privet,  myrobalan  plum,  yew,  aucuba,  Skimmia 
Japonica  and  S.  oblata,  Grislinia  littoralis  (this 
lovely  shrub  needs  a kind  climate,  being  a little 
tender  in  constitution).  Having  had  for  many 
3'ears  a collection  of  about  a hundred  varieties  of 
narcissi  on  a heavily  shaded  east  border,  these  de- 
lightful flowers  may  be  recommended.  The  common 
periwinkle,  of  which  there  are  many  beautiful 
varieties,  grows  freely  under  trees.  All  the  hardy 
primroses  and  polyanthuses,  of  which  there  are 
innumerable  beautiful  varieties,  thrive  in  partial 
shade,  but  require  a good  soil.  The  day  lily  is  a 
grand  plant  for  the  purpose,  and  there  are  many 
fine  varieties,  some  with  double  flowers,  others 
with  delicately  variegated  leaves.  Finally,  for  the 
pre.?ent,  plant  everywhere  under  trees  common 
English  ivy  and  common  woodruff,  and  allow 
them  to  mix  in  their  own  way.  In  the  month  of 
May  the  ground  will  be  sheeted  with  fragrant 
snow-white  flowers  resting  on  the  glossy  leaves  of 
the  ivjq  and  the  refreshing  odour  will  suggest  that 
“ A1  this  lend  is  fulfilled  of  fayrie." 

Shirley  Hibberd. 

The  following  grow  here  under  the  trees,  in 
sandy  and  light  soil  ; — Anemone  (common  and 
small  lilac)  ; wood  sorrel  (common  white,  also  a 
pink  variety)  ; periwinkle  (lilac  and  also  the 
variegated  white);  hyacinths  ; lesser  celandine  (one 
of  the  earliest  spring  flowers) ; orchis  (kinds 
according  to  the  soil) ; wild  geraniums  ; columbines 
(these  escape  out  of  gardens,  and  grow  wild  all 
over  the  woods  with  us).  B.  F.  S. 

Dorking. 

“ The  Science  of  Language  ” (6^'’  S.  i.  273, 
405).—  If  it  be  true,  as  Celer  says,  that  “ letters  fall 
out  of  a root ; they  are  not  arbitrarily  pushed  in,” 
so  that  “ a form  marp  from  map  is  simply  contrary 
to  experience,”  how  comes  it  that  all  the  authorities 
are  agreed  that,  as  a rule,  throughout  the  Greek 
language,  the  root  is  contained  in  the  shortened 
aorist  form?  Thus  from  Aayy;di'(i>  (Aa)(-)  we 
get  Aa'^is,  an  “allotment”;  from  Aa/x^’dvw  (Aa^S-), 


XafE'p  “seizure,”  “handle”;  from  yiyviuo-Ktu 
(yvw-),  yrwfjts;  from  Trero/xat  (ttt-),  TTrepdr;  from 
the  Latin  eo  (i),  “i-ter.”  In  all  these  cases  the 
shortened  form  is  probably  the  oldest.  In  the 
case  of  Aa;8-,  the  collateral  poetical  form  Xd^opai 
suggests  a still  simpler  root  Aa-.  Hesiod  has 
more  than  one  form  of  map,  not  only  pairieiv  but 
pxp.6.Trotev  and  pepapTrws,  where  the  strengthening 
r acts  in  pausd,  just  as  the  longer  vowels  in 
Hebrew  supply  the  place  of  the  short  ones  in  that 
position.  Letters  are  often  inserted  into  older  | 
forms,  and  especially  liquids,  such  as  “ slum- 
ber,” from  slumerian ; “ thunder,”  from  thnner ; 
“tender,”  from  tener ; Darmesek  and  Damesck  for 
Damascus.  I cannot  find  either  Celer’s  Mapi/'ias 
or  (dpaKciv,  referred  to  by  him  as  derived  from 
morp.  Can  he  mean  Maperuas  and  fipayoi  ? The  1 
latter  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  onoma-  i 
topoetic,  and  papiri’i,  which  H3schylus  has,  might  j 
well  be  derived  from  pApmo) ; but  Hesiod  was  i 
some  hundreds  of  years  before  Hilschylus.  Mapirroi  j 
will  find  considerable  delay,  I think,  in  “ catching” 
p.opf>'j  ; the  unsubstantial  form  will  elude  his 
grasp.  Is  Celer  serious  ? Are  not  to,  b,  and  p 
interchangeable?  Does  not  /aopi^r)  mean  “form”? 

Is  not  Tre'Sa  one  with  perd  ? Compare  pdAu/3Sos 
and  plumbum,  lead.  Promulgare  was  probably 
provulgare.  Were  Hesiod  a writer  of  slang  his 
authority  might  be  pooh-po'ohed ; but  here  is  a | 
sage  and  cautious  writer  of  excellent  maxims  and  j 
of  an  elaborate  cosmology,  who  carefully  selected  | 
his  words  and  forms  of  words  with  due  regard  to  ' 
the  requirements  of  his  verse.  He  deliberately 
selects  map  when  he  wants  to  accelerate  his  ' 
measure,  and  when  he  wants  to  retard  his  pace 
marp  is  preferred.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  this,  and  some  root  reality  in  the  shorter  form. 

The  authorities  mentioned  by  Celer  would 
have  more  weight  if  he  could  produce  more  pro- 
bable derivatives  from,  or  relations  of,  papirTw 
than  he  has  done.  As  this  verb  became  ousted 
by  others,  in  course  of  time,  from  Greek  literature,  ij 
it  probably  left  few  traces  behind  it.  The 
same  fate  seems  to  have  befallen  the  old  root 
ma  in  Alaw,  whence  pepaws,  with  a collateral 
pepora,  pwpat.  So  many  English  roots  have 
gone  and  left  not  a wrack  behind.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  old  sinden,  “ they  are,”  so  familiar  to 
us  in  German,  and  what  traces  has  it  left  in  our 
literature?  It  probably  disappeared  too  early  to 
leave  a mark,  and  from  its  character,  also,  was 
unlikely  to  have  a large  paternity.  H.  F.  W. 

A Hieroglyphic  Bible  (6*’’  S.  iii.  228,  294). — 
Although  most  people  may  think  quite  enough  has 
been  made  of  this  subject,  if  Mr.  Wallis’s  note 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  comment  there  would 
be  danger  that  a false  conclusion  might  be  arrived 
at  by  some.  Taking  his  references,  I first  turn  to 
Hugo’s  Bewick  Collector,  and  I see,  under  the 
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f head  of  “ Hieroglyphic  Bible,”  “ The  cuts  are  very 
t rude,  and  unworthy  of  John  Bewick,  to  whom 
i they  are  attributed.”  Hugo  was  an  indiscriminate 
t admirer  of  Bewick,  and  they  must  be  bad  indeed 
i when  he  says  so.  Not  a word  of  this  in  Mr. 
i Wallis’s  note  ; and  as  they  had  been  called 

ii“  clever  ” in  a former  communication,  this  “ silence 
gives  consent.”  I next  refer  to  Chatto’s  History 
of  Wood-Engraving , and  I find  the  cuts  of  Giov. 
Battista  Palatine  are  rather  rebuses  than  “ hiero- 
glyphics ” ; that  is,  instead  of  a whole  word  being 
expressed  by  a picture,  as  in  the  Bible,  words  are 
made  up  of  letters  and  pictures  mixed  ; thus  P. 

I (picture  of  eggs)=pegs,  &c.  This  Italian  book  is  so 
extremely  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  Bewick 
i knew  anything  .about  it.  Neither  was  there  any 

{necessity  that  he  should  ; for  not  only  has  this 
manner  of  writing  been  practised,  more  or  less, 
since  the  days  of  the  Egyptians,  but  instances  of  it 
abounded  in  England  long  before  Bewick.  Cam- 
1 den  gives  a chapter  to  it,  “ Rebus  or  Name  De- 
i vises,”  in  his  Remaines.  Addison  devoted  a 
I (Spectator  to  it.  No.  59,  and  several  pages  of  this 

t;  picture  and  puzzle  writing  may  be  found  in  Wit’s 
Recreations,  1640,  &c.  Our  old  printers  amused 

[themselves  with  it.  Grafton  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  He  indicates  his  name  by  a fruit  tree 
* ; (graft)  growing  out  of  a tun. 

“ The  Abbot  of  Ramsey  sette  in  his  Beale  a Ramme  in 
, the  Sea,  with  this  verse,  to  shew  hee  was  a right  ramme ; 
Cuius  signa  gero  dux  gregis  est,  vt  ego. 

William  Chaundler  Warden  of  New  colledge  in  Oxford, 

■ playing  with  his  owne  name,  so  filled  the  hall-windotves 
with  candles,  and  these  wordes,  Fiat  lux,  that  hee 
■ darkened  the  hall.  Whereuppon  the  Vidam  of  Chartres 
I ! when  hee  was  there,  saide.  It  should  have  bin,  Fiant 
! < tenehroe. 

“ Did  not  that  amorous  Youth  mystically  expresse  his 
love  to  Rose  Hill,  whome  hee  courted,  when  in  the 
y border  of  his  painted  cloth,  hee  caused  to  be  painted  as 
i rudely,  as  he  devised  grossly,  a rose,  an  hill,  an  eye,  a 
loafe,  a well, — that  is,  if  you  will  spell  it. 

Rose  Hill  I love  well. 

I You  may  imagine  that  Frauncis  Cornefield  did  scratch 
his  elbow  when  hee  hadde  sweetely  invented  to  signifia 
his  name,  Saint  Francis  with  his  Frierly  Kowle  in  a 
cornefield.” — Camden’s  Remaines,  1605,  p.  149. 

' Bewick  is  much  more  likely  to  have  seen  Camden’s 
Remaines  and  other  English  books  than  the  rare 
Italian  work,  but  he  is  more  likely  still  to  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  very  childish 
“ Hieroglyphic  Bible.”  Any  apprentice  boy  of 
his  would  be  quite  capable  of  planning  and  execut- 
I ing  such  a poor  thing.  E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


brought  to  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. — 
there  is,  I believe,  no  doubt  that,  where  it  has 
been  introduced,  the  indigenous  partridge,  Perdix 
cinerea,  has  been  persecuted  by  it  almost  to  exter- 
mination (vide  Penny  Cj/ctapeedm,  “ Perdicidas  ” ) 
— a fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
superior  size  and  strength  of  the  new-comer.  Sir 
William  Jardine,  in  his  Birds  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  speaking  of  the  red  partridge,  has  the 
following  passage  ; — 

“ Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  British  Birds,  has  stated  various 
instances  where  they  have  been  killed,  or  are  now  breed- 
ing, in  several  of  the  southern  and  eastern  English 
counties  ; while  the  possibility  also  is  suggested  of  some 
straggling  birds,  occasionally  met  with  on  the  coast, 
having  made  a flight  or  been  driven  from  Guernsey  or 
Jersey.” 

It  is,  therefore,  very  possible  that  flights  of  French 
game  may  have  found  their  way  from  France  to 
the  cliffs  of  Dover,  as  stated  by  Carlyle  in  his 
French  Revolution.  Edgar  MacCdlloch. 

Guernsey. 

Wherwell  Abbey  or  Priory  (6*’’  S.  iii.  367). 
— At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Wherwell 
Priory  passed  by  royal  gift  to  Lord  De  la  Warre. 
It  was  next  purchased  hy  Sir  John  Fryer,  a Lon- 
don alderman,  and  passed,  through  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  daughters  to  Mr.  Joshua  Iremonger 
(the  interest  of  the  other  daughter  having  been 
purchased),  to  him,  and  a descendant  of  that  gentle- 
man, Mr.  William  Iremonger,  is  the  present 
owner.  The  name  Whewell  is  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, familiar  here.  There  is  an  old  stoue  in  the 
churchyard  wall  with  this  inscription  on  it ; — 

“Anno  Domini  1649.  — Here  was  ye  Monastery  of 
Whorwell.  Erected  by  Queen  Etbelred,  but  demolished 
by  the  overacted  zeale  or  avarice  of  King  Henry,  and  of 
its  ruins  here  buried  there  yet  remains  this  monument.” 

J.  0.  M.  West. 

Wig  Corlers  (6^'*  S.  iii.  328). — I had  a very 
interesting  collection  of  these  “ wig  curlers,”  but 
from  always  finding  them  with  tobacco  pipes  called 
them  “ baccy  ” stoppers.  It  is  customary  amongst 
the  lower  orders  to  use  a heated  tobacco  pipe  for 
curling  the  hair.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
something  of  our  early  pipe  manufactories.  Some 
of  the  pipes  I had  were  marked  with  a gauntlet 
(right  and  left),  while  others  bore  the  maker’s 
name  or  initials  on  a heart-shaped  device.  All 
the  marks  were  on  the  heel  of  the  bowl,  which, 
though  projecting  as  at  present,  was  much  thicker, 
and  terminated  abruptly  in  a flat  surface. 

Tiny  Tim. 


French  Partridges  (6^**  S.  iii.  367). — If  by 
French  partridge  ” is  meant  the  red-legged 
partridge,  Perdix  rufa,  or  rubra — called  bj'  some 
naturalists  the  Guernsey  partridge,  from  its  having 
been  formerly  plentiful  in  that  island,  though  it 
has  ceased  to  exist  there  for  probably  more  than  a 
century,  and  from  whence  it  is  said  to  have  heen 


Soutbsea. 

I remember  th.atobject3  similar  to  those  described 
were  often  turned  up  in  digging  a garden  near 
Barnet  some  forty  years  since.  I always  under- 
stood them  to  be  tobacco  stoppers.  The  pipes 
found  near  those  at  Kilburn  confirm  that  notion. 

J.  P.  H. 
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Quaint  Epitaph  at  Siiottesbrooke  (6^^ 
iii.  326). — Some  forty  years  ago  my  wife  and  I,  on 
a sad  occasion,  had  with  a poetical  friend  a few 
days’  ramble  among  picturesque  churches,  and 
among  the  rest  we  went  to  Shottesbrooke,  attended 
a service  in  the  church,  and  were  requested  by  the 
rector.  Dr.  Vansittart,  to  stajq  that  he  might  show 
us  the  quaint  mementoes  of  the  dead.  We  saw 
the  white  glove  suspended  of  a dead  warden,  the 
casque,  boots,  and  spurs  of  a knight,  and  much  else. 
In  the  ground  we  saw  a flat  stone,  with  on  it,  if  I 
recollect  right,  not  “ Hie  jacet  peccatorum  miser- 
rimus,”  but  “maximus,”  and  at  the  lower  end  the 
initials  F.  C.  A Retreat  from  Toivn,  by  Luke 
Daniel,  privately  printed,  contains  these  two  verses 
relating  to  this  very  matter,  which  you  may  perhaps 
think  fit  for  “ N.  & Q.” : — 

“ Here  lies  the  chief  of  sinners,*  and  tis  fit 
That  such  should  lie  beneath  a nameless  stone, 

And  to  a Judge  all-merciful  submit, — 

What  can  be  rightly  judged  by  Him  alone. 

It  boots  not  now  to  ask  what  thou  hast  done 
To  vex  or  violate  the  human  mind  ; 

Nor  who  or  what  thou  wert,  who  would’st  atone 
Vainly  for  wrongs  inflicted  on  mankind. 

Now  that  thy  dust,  perchance,  is  scatter’d  to  the  wind. 
Yet  do  I feel  an  interest  in  behalf 
Of  one  who  seem’d  to  die  so  penitent ; — 

It  is  a meek  and  mournful  epitaph. 

That  might  make  hearts  at  enmity  relent, 

And  weep  forgiveness  o'er  a life  misspent ! 

We  all  shall  need  forgiveness,  and  we  know 
Imperfectly,  at  best,  another’s  bent— 

Why  he  should  scorn  what  we  regard  with  awe. 

Or  why  his  hopes  and  fears  create  a different  law.” 

W.  Eendle. 

This  epitaph  is  not  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
one  of  the  rectors  of  Shottesbrooke  in  Berkshire, 
but  upon  that  of  Francis  Cherry,  of  Shottesbrooke 
House  in  that  parish,  who  was  buried  on  Sept.  25, 
1713.  Let  me  refer  F.  A.  B.  to  the  Remains  of 
Thomas  Hearne,  edited  by  Dr.  Bliss,  for  much 
curious  information  concerning  him  and  the  Cherry 
family.  He  had  been  the  early  friend  and  kind 
patron  of  Hearne,  who  was  born  in  1678  in  the 
adjacent  parish  of  White  Waltham,  and  paid  for 
the  expenses  of  his  education  both  at  school  and 
at  Oxford.  John  PickFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“Persevere”  (6'”  S.  iii.  328).— I believe  your 
correspondent  will  find  that  Milton  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  modern  pronunciation  of  this 
word.  I can  find  no  instance  of  its  being  accented 
on  the  last  syllable  before  him,  but  the  pronuncia- 
tion persever  is  found  frecpiently  as  late  certainly 
as  1635  : in  lleywooTs  Hierarchie,  lib.  iii.  f.  145  ; 

* “ Francis  Cherry,  Esq.,  the  hospitable  and  excellent 
patron^of  the  learned  and  Rev.  Henry  Dodwell,  who  died 
here  1711.  The  above  was  written  without  the  know- 
ledge that  this  most  excellent  man  was  the  subject  of 
the  meek  epitaph.”  So  my  friend  L.  D.,  who  has  long 
been  dead,  wrote. 


“ To  haue  been  euer, 

And  so  unto  Eternitie  perseuer”;  ■:  ^ 

and  in  G.  Herbert’s  Temple,  “ Heaven,”  1.  10  : — 

“ Light,  joy,  and  leisure  : but  shall  they  persever? 

Echo.  Ever.” 

I have  found  a single  instance  even  as  late  as 
1678  in  the  Young  Man's  Galling,  p.  409  ; — 

“ Nor  priest  nor  jesuit  could  ever 
Move  him,  but  he  did  still  persever. 

Like  a house  founded  on  a rock.” 

X,T. 

“Vbscus”  in  “ Georgics,”  III.  175  (6*’’  S.  iii.; 
227,  451). — Mr.  Jerram’s  ingenious  note  upon 
the  word  vescus  does  not  quite  convince  me.  In ; 
spite  of  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  I cannot 
find  an  instance  of  ve  (long)  being  ever  used  as  an 
intensive.  The  cases  of  vetus  and  vehemens  pro- 
bably have  a different  origin  ; nay,  it  may  be  that 
mhemens  is  a corruption  of  vemens,  that  is,  “ out  j 
of  his  mind,”  in  which  case  it  would  tell  for  me. 
But  I set  aside  the  instances  of  ve,  short.  Vepal- 
lidus,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  means  very 
pale.  For  this  word,  so  far  as  I can  find,  there  is! 
but  one  authority,  Hor.,  Satir.,  lib.  i.  2 ; and  ifi 
the  context  is  well  considered,  it  appears  to  me  to 
mean  the  reverse  of  “ pale.”  I should  render  it 
“ flushed.”  In  looking  out  for  authorities,  I have 
just  found  my  view  borne  out  by  the  great  Bent- 
ley, who,  dissatisfied  with  vepallida  in  Horace, 
suggests  ne  gmllida.  This  appears  to  me  a little 
awkward,  and  I do  not  believe  Horace  wrote  it ; 
but  I quote  Bentley  to  show  that  he  also  thought  i 
that  “paleness”  was  out  of  the  question. 

To  come  back  to  vescus.  There  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  edo  and  vescor  that  there  is  between 
to  eat  and  to  feed.  All  words  ending  in  sco  imply 
frequency,  repetition.  Salt  is  not  an  article  of 
food,  no  one  can  live  on  salt ; it  is  vescum.  Ains- 
worth says,  “ Vescus,  good  to  eat.  Virgil,  vescum  , 
papaver.”  I believe  it  means  the  reverse.  Observe 
the  context.  Virgil  says,  “ I came  to  the  retreat  of  I 
the  old  man  Corycius.  His  little  property  was  j 
most  unfertile ; it  would  not  produce  vines,  nor  j 
corn,  nor  fodder  for  cattle  nor  sheep  ; but  he  > 
esteemed  himself  as  rich  as  a king  ; there  grew  the  ; 
verbena,  the  white  lily,  vescumque  papaver,” — : 
clearly  the  uneatable  poppy.  And  if  Ainsworth  t 
had  turned  to  the  third  Georgic,  and  had  found  J 
Virgil  warning  the  farmer  who  wishes  strong,  J 
hearty  oxen,  not  to  allow  them  to  eat  vescas  sali-  | 
cum  frondes,  he  would  scarcely  have  translated  I 
vescus  “ good  to  eat.”  j 

That  the  meaning  of  the  particle  ve  was  be-  j 
ginning  to  be  forgotten  in  classic  times  I think  J 
clear,  otherwise  Ovid  would  not  labour  the  point  l| 
to  explain  how  country  folks  used  the  words  -j 
vegrandis  and  vescus ; but  I suspect  that  if  Aulus  J 
Gellius  had  lived  after  the  days  of  Bopp  and  f 
Grimm  and  Max  Muller,  and  had  been  aware  that  | 
(3at  in  Greek,  wee  in  English,  wenig  in  German^  : 
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ind  (as  I am  told)  vi  in  Sanscrit,  and  ba  in  Per- 
dan,  all  mean  little,  he  would  not  have  committed 
himself  to  the  assertion  that  the  long  particle  ve 
had  an  intensive  power.  J.  Garrick  Moore. 

“To  RULE  THE  ROAST  CaXTON’S  “ PoLT- 
sronicon”  (6‘»  S.  iii.  127,  169,  277,  396,  432, 
477). — XiT  (ante,  p.  477),  while  pointing  out  a very 
obvious  mistake  in  the  edition  of  the  Folycronicon 
printed  by  Trevesis  in  1527,  has  unconsciously 
lone  injustice  to  Caxton  in  assuming  that  he  also 
misprinted  “rested”  for  “rooted”  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  E.  E.  Had  Xit  looked  at  Caxton’s 
own  edition  (1482)  he  would  have  seen  “ whether 
ihou  knowe  not  that  trees  that  growe  long  tyme 
be  rated  up  in  a litel  while.”  Fr.  Norgate. 

7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Numismatic  : Medal  (6‘''  S.  iii.  288). — The 
event  in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  which 
the  medal  struck  in  1660  refers  may  very  possibly 
be  the  offer  of  his  property  which  he  made  to 
Louis  XIV.  in  that  year.  Bonnechose  observes  ; 

“ Jlazarin,  maitre  absolu  du  royaume,  et  posseeseur 
i’une  fortune  colossale,  approacbait  du  terme  de  sa  vie  : 
inquiet  au  sujet  de  ses  richesses  mal  acquisea,  et  que 
plusieurs  auteurs  portent  a cinquante  millions,  qui  en 
feraient  plus  de  cent  aujourd’hui,  il  les  offrit  au  roi, 
declarant  ne  les  vouloir  tenir  que  de  sa  main.  Ses 
previsions  ne  furent  pas  deques ; Louis  XIV.  lui  rendit 
toute  sa  fortune,  et  Mazarin  mourut  apres  avoir  assure 
les  plus  brillants  etablissements  a ses  cinq  nieces.” — 
Ilist.  de  France,  1.  iv.  c.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  21,  Paris,  1848. 

On  this  supposition  the  motto  would  refer  to  the 
more  secure  possession  of  his  wealth  which  he  had 
obtained.  Ed.  Marshall. 


Crimpsal  : Crumpsall  (b^**  S.  iii.  328),— If 
Kinermundes-hale  be  the  early  form  of  this  name, 
I would  suggest  that  Kinermunde  is  a personal 
name,  and  the  spot  has  been  called  hale  from  its 
angular  shape.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire hale  is  equivalent  to  a “ garing,”  that  is  a 
triangular  plot  of  ground  in  a field,  the  fences  of 
which  are  not  parallel,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
plough  with  furrows  differing  in  length  or  direc- 
tion from  the  rest.  There  is  an  angular  piece 
of  pasture  land  in  the  township  of  East  Butter- 
wick  on  the  north  side  of  Bottesford  Beck,  which 
is  called  Butterwick  Hale.  From  an  early  period 
it  has  been  used  as  a rest  for  the  high  land  water 
in  flood  time  until  it  could  flow  into  the  Trent. 
Dr.  Bosworth,  quoting  Somner,  gives  heal  as  A.-S. 
for  “ an  angle,  a corner.”  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Legrand  Le  Lorrain  (6**^  S.  iii.  329). — This 
artist  lived  long  after  Claude  Lorraine  if,  as  I 
believe,  he  is  the  same  person  as  Le  Lorrain, 
Louis-Joseph,  mentioned  in  Basan’s  Dictionary. 
The  latter  Lorrain  was  a French  painter  and 
etcher  who  died  in  Eussia  about  1775. 

Ealph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Cowslips  and  Primroses  (6®  S.  iii.  348).— I 
have  never  heard  of  the  curious  belief  to  which  St. 
SwiTHiN  refers,  but  I can  well  remember  that  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  probably  in  other 
parts  as  well,  it  was  commonly  believed  that  if  you 
planted  an  ordinary  primrose  root  upside  down  the 
flower  of  the  future  plant  would  be  red.  Xit. 


“ An  open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul  ” 
(6‘**  S.  iii.  309)  is  one  of  the  Select  Proverbs  of  all 
Nations,  compiled  by  Thomas  Fielding,  p.  34 
(London,  Longmans,  1824,  12mo.),  and  attributed 
to  the  Scotch.  May  not  this  truism  have  been 
suggested  by  a passage  in  Cicero  (Ad  Oct.)  ? — 

“ Liceat  semel  impune  peccare. 

Sit  erranti  medicina  confessio.” 

William  Platt. 


115,  Piccadilly. 


“Pall  Mall”  (6‘'i  S.  iii.  280,  298,  456).— 
Surely  it  is  not  “ generally  admitted  ” that  palla 
is  derived  from  Latin  pila  ! How  can  al  be  the 
same  thing  as  i The  explanation  of  palla  is 
simple  enough,  and  has  been  given  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  of  Germanic  origin,  from  the  O.H.G. 
palla,  a ball,  the  equivalent  of  E.  ball.  Hence 
oho  pallone.  It  may  interest  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall to  learn  that  the  etymology  of  tennis  from 
the  plural  of  ten  is  wholly  impossible,  as  I shall 
prove.  The  real  etymology  is  unknown ; and  if 
one  is  to  guess,  I prefer  Lat.  tcenia,  a fillet,  whence, 
perhaps,  the  old  name  teni-ludium. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


Cambridge. 


“ SwEALiNG  ” (6^'*  S.  iii.  327). — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Croft,  “ To  sweale  ; to  singe  or  burn  : Sussex,  a 
sweal’d  pig,  a singed  pig;  ab  A.-S.  swaelan,  to 
kindle,  to  set  on  fire  or  burn  ” (Eay,  “ East  and 
South  Country  Words,”  in  English  Words,  p.  117, 
Lond.  1691);  “To  sweal  (swelan.  Sax.,  to  in- 
flame), to  melt  away  wastefully,  like  bad  candles  ” 
(Bailey’s  Diet.),  and  so  Worcester’s  Diet.  Wedg- 
wood connects  it  with  “ sultry,  sweltry,”  and  has 
rather  a long  notice  of  it,  Etym.  Diet.,  s.v.  “ Sul- 
try.” He  cites  the  Wycliffite  version,  “ And  men 
swaliden  with  greet  heete  ” (Eev.  xvi.  9) ; with 
which  compare  “ But  whanne  the  sonne  was  risun 
thei  swaliden  ” (St.  Mark  xiii.  6). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

This  word  is  common  in  the  North  Eiding. 
There,  however,  it  does  not  mean  setting  heaths 
on  fire  ; it  is  neuter,  not  active,  and  means  simply 
the  “ guttering  ” and  flaring  up  of  a candle  when 
wind  blows  on  it,  or  when  a bit  of  burnt  wick  falls 
into  the  tallow.  X.  J . M. 

As  a boy  I well  remember  the  operation  of 
“ sweating  ” being  performed  at  my  grandfather’s 
farm  in  Berkshire.  It  was  the  custom  after  a pig 
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had  been  killed  to  place  it  upon  the  ground  sur- 
rounded by  loose  straw,  which  was  lighted,  and 
thus  burnt  off  the  superfluous  hair  before  the  pig 
was  cut  up  for  curing.  G.  U. 

This  word  is  at  least  seven  hundred  years  old. 
Stratmann  gives  two  instances  of  its  occurrence- 
one  in  Layamon,  c.  1205,  and  the  other  in  the 
TaU  of  Beryn,  c.  1450.  To  these  add  Wyclif, 
Apocalypse,  xvi.  9,  “ Men  swayleden  with  greet 
heete.”  Phaer,  in  his  trans.  of  Virgil,  bk.  xii,, 
ed.  1573,  fo.  LI  4,  1.  8,  has  : — 

“ His  huge  beard  brent  alight. 

And  mealed  caused  a stinke.” 

Modern  instances  are  common.  Scott,  in  Old 
Mortality,  p.  40,  has,  “ Dinna  let  the  candle 
siveal,”  where  the  meaning  is  gutter.  Xit. 

Siveal  is  the  commonest  of  words,  given  in 
Jamieson,  Haliiwell,  Brockett,  Bailey,  and  Todd’s 
Johnson.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“ Virago  ” S.  iii.  327).— Wyclif  left  the 
word  as  he  found  it  in  the  Vulgate,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  translated  very  literally.  Peter 
Scheffer,  in  his  Bible  of  1472,  gives  the  passage  as 
under  : — “ Dixitque  adam.  Hoc  nuc  os  de  ossibus 
meis  : et  caro  de  carno  mea.  Hec  vocabitur 
virago : q’m  de  viro  supta  est.”  R.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  name  virago  as  applied  to  Eve  is  far 
older  than  Wyclif’s  time,  and  is  not  uncommonly 
found.  Thus  in  the  Cursor  Mundi  (E.E.T.S., 
ed.  Morris),  11.  631-4,  we  read  that  when  Eve  was 
brought  to  Adam  : — 

“ Virago  gaf  he  hir  to  nam... 

J>ar  for  bight  SCO  virago 
Ffor  maked  o })e  man  was  sco.” 

And  similarly  Lyndesay,  in  his  Monarche 
(E.E.T.S.,  ed.  Hall),  bk.  i.  1.  773,  says  : — 

“ Virago  he  callit  hir  than 
Quhilk  is,  Interpreit,  maid  of  man  : 

Quhilk  Eua  efterwart  wes  namyt.” 

See  also  Andrew  Boorde’s  Breuiary  of  Health, 
ed.  Furnivall,  p.  242,  and  the  Chester  Plays,  p.  25. 
The  Catholicon  Anglicum  (1483)  has  the  following 
item  : “ Eve  ; eua,  virago.”  Xit. 

“ Panis  de  Hastrinello  ” (6^*'  S.  iii.  309). — 
Wastell,  or  wastle,  bread  is  none  other  than  was- 
sail bread,  a bread  of  fine  flour  eaten  at  Yule-tide. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  westel- 
lum,  or  vessel,  in  which  the  bread  was  made. 
The  earliest  mention  of  wastle  bread  is  in  the 
statute  51  Henry  III.  See  Brand’s  Antiquities, 
and  Mr.  Flalliwell-Phillipps’s  Dictionary.  Coles, 
ed.  1713,  explains  wastell  bread  as  “fine  cimnel, 
old  word,”  which  does  not  throw  much  light  upon 
it.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

“Mum”  (G***  S.  iii.  347). — Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  other  officials  in  the  Revenue 


Department  might  derive  instruction  from  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  If  they  had  read 
them  carefully  they  would  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  they 
did  not  know  what  mum  was.  Jonathan  Old- 
buck  knew  it  well,  and  evidently  appreciated  its 
virtues,  for  he  is  spoken  of  as 

“despising  the  modern  slops  of  tea  and  coffee. ..[but] 
regaling  himself,  more  raajorum,  with  cold  roast  beef, 
and  a glass  of  a sort  of  beverage  called  mum — a species 
of  fat  ale,  brewed  from  wheat  and  bitter  herbs,  of  which 
the  present  generation  only  know  the  name  by  its  occur- 
rence in  revenue  Acts  of  Parliament,  coupled  with  cider, 
perry,  and  other  excisable  commodities.” — The  Anti- 
quary,  chap,  xi.,  Abbotsford  edition,  ii.  68. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  ignorance  of  “ the  whole 
Revenue  Department  ” as  to  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities of  mum,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer deplores,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  useless  knowledge  forced  into  the 
minds  of  the  official  class  by  the  pressure  of  com- 
petitive examinations  ? Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Btigg. 

The  following  tract  is  in  The  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany, vol.  i.  p.  514  : — 

“ The  Natural  History  of  Coffee,  Thee,  Chocolate,  and 
Tobacco,  in  four  several  Sections  : with  a Tract  of  Elder 
and  Juniper-Berries,  showing  how  useful  they  may  be 
in  our  Coffee-Houses  : And,  also,  the  Way  of  making 
Mum,  with  some  Remarks  upon  that  Liquor.  Collected 
ftotn  the  Writings  of  the  best  Physicians,  and  Modern 
Travellers.  [From  a quarto,  containing  thirty-nine 
pages,  printed  at  London  for  Christopher  Wilkinson,  at 
the  Black  Boy,  over  against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  in 
Fleetstreet,  1682.]  ” 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A, 

First  Mention  oe  Steam  on  the  Thames 
(6*'“  S.  iii.  349). — William  Symington,  employed 
by  Lord  Dundas,  constructed  the  Charlotte 
Dundas,  and  to  him  the  merit  is  due  of  having 
first  used  a “ practical  steam  engine  ” to  drive  a 
vessel  against  wind  and  tide.  The  newspapers  of 
1801  announce  that  on  the  1st  of  July 
“ an  experiment  took  place  on  the  river  Thames  for 
the  purpose  of  working  a barge  or  any  other  heavy 
craft  against  the  tide  by  means  of  a steam  engine  on  a 
very  simple  construction.  The  moment  the  engine  was 
set  to  work,  the  barge  was  brought  about,  answering  her 
helm  quickly,  and  she  made  way  against  a strong  cur- 
rent at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  miles  an  hour.” 

For  further  details  see  Chambers’s  Boole  of  Days, 
under  the  head  of  “ First  Steamer  on  the  Thames,” 
vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  11.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Horseshoes  at  Oakham  Castle  (6^''  S.  iii. 
349). — The  horseshoes  at  Oakham  Castle,  in  Rut- 
landshire, have  nothing  to  do  with  ominous 
import.  By  an  ancient  custom  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  entitled  to  demand  from  every  peer 
who  passed  through  his  domains  a shoe  from  one 
of  his  horses  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  a claim 
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which  is  enforced  to  this  day.  The  shoes  are 
nailed  upon  the  castle  walls,  the  door,  and  over 
^ the  gate  ; each  has  its  inscription,  and  some  are 
jgilt ; and  five  and  ten  guineas  have  been  given  for 
one  of  the  older  shoes  as  a relic.  We  find  no 
explanation  of  the  custom  beyond  the  fact  of  the 
castle  being  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to 
the  first  Baron  of  Oakham,  whose  ancestor  bore  for 
arms  semiie  of  horseshoes,  as  emblematic  of  his 
having  been  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Let  me  refer  to  Bray’s  Mems.  of  Evelyn,  vol.  i. 
p.  284 

“1654,  Aug.  14.  I tooko  a journey  into  the  Northern 
parts,  riding  through  Oakham,  a pretty  town  in  Rutland- 
shire, famous  for  the  tenure  of  the  Barons  (Ferrers),  who 
hold  it  by  taking  off  a Shoe  from  every  noble-mans  horse 
that  passes  with  his  Lord  thro’  the  Streete,  unless  re- 
deemed with  a certain  piece  of  money.  In  token  of 
this  are  severall  gilded  shoes  nail’d  upon  the  Castle  Gate, 
which  seems  to  have  been  large  and  faire.’’ 

A shoe  was  paid  for  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1788. 

Hic  ET  Ubique. 

See  “ N.  & Q.,”  4‘h  S.  i.  147,  234, 282,  352,  469. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

John  he  Sprat  S.  iii.  349). — This  name  is 
an  error  for  that  of  John  de  Stratford,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  a.d.  1323,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1333.  He  was  Lord  High  Chancellor,  1323,  1331, 
1335,  1338,  1341,  and  died  in  1348. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Whitworth  Family  (6‘’'  S.  iii.  429). — I do 
not  think  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  Whit- 
worth family  came  from  Cheshire.  The  fact  that 
Charles,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Whitworth,  was 
baptized  at  Wilmslow  has  no  bearing  on  the 
(question,  as  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
mother  was  Anne  Mosley,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Mosley,  then  Rector  of  Wilms- 
low ; and  it  was  a very  common  thing  for  a lady 
to  arrange  to  have  her  first  confinement  at  her 
mother’s  house.  Her  husband  was  Richard  Whit- 
[ worth,  of  Adbaston,  co.  Stafford,  Esq.,  and  the 
(entry  of  Charles’s  baptism  at  Wilmslow  is  simply 
“ 1675,  Oct.  14,  baptized  Charles  Whitworth, 
Isonne  of  Mr.  Richard  Whitworth.”  I have  no 
note  of  the  baptism  of  Gerard  Whitworth,  the 
second  son,  at  Wilmslow.  J.  P.  E. 

Phosphorus  in  Food  (6*'’  S.  iii.  430). — Her- 
MENTRUDE  will  find  the  desired  information  in 
either  of  the  following  works  ; — 

Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics.  By  Dr.  F.  W.  Pavy 
(Churchill,  1875). 

Food : some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents, 
and  Uses.  By  Professor  A.  H.  Church  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  1880). 

W.  Matchwick. 


Diagnosis  of  Lying  (6‘'*  S.  iii.  447). — The  fact 
that  criminal  liars  betray  themselves  by  their  feet 
was  known  long  ago  ; e.  g.,  Apuleius,  Metamorph., 
X.  10,  Hildebrand’s  edition,  p.  696  : — 

“ Ingens  exinde  verberonem  corripit  trepidatio,  et 
in  vicem  huniani  ctdoris  succedit  pallor  infernos  perque 
universa  membra  frigidus  sudor  emanabat.  Tunc  )iedes 
incertis  alternationihus  commovere,  modo  banc  mode  illam 
capitis  partem  scalpere,  et  ore  semiclauso  balbutiens 
nescio  quas  affanias  effutire,  ut  eum  nemo  prorsus  a culpa 
vacuum  merito  crederet.” 

James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 

House  of  Commons. 

“A  FEW  broth”  (6‘^  S.  iii.  286,  454). — The 
etymology  of  broth  is  simple  enough,  viz.,  from 
the  pp.  of  A.-S.  bredwan,  to  brew  ; so  also  G. 
gebrdude  from  brauen.  The  reason  why  it  is  often 
plural  is  probably  that  it  was  confused  with  breivis, 
which  was  really  plural.  Certainly  breiois  was 
confused  with  hrose.  Brewis,  as  I have  shown,  is 
allied  to  broth,  though  brose  is  not  (except,  perhaps, 
ultimately).  Walter  W.  ISkeat. 

Cambridge. 

This  expression  is  common  in  Devonshire  and 
bordering  counties,  and  is  by  no  means  slang 

H.  T.  E. 

“ Throng  ” (6“>  S.  ii.  386  ; iii.  33,  235,  375, 
437). — I have  acted  on  R.  R.’s  suggestion  and 
again  looked  at  his  first  note  under  this  head, 
without,  however,  gathering  anything  more  from 
it  than  I had  previously  done,  namely,  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  throng  as  an  adjec- 
tive, as  a verb,  and  as  a noun  meaning  crowd,  is  in 
very  general  use.  As  R.  R connected  his  com- 
munication by  paginal  reference  with  mj"'  remarks 
anent  the  Whitby  handbill,  his  opening,  “ This  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  words  in  Lincolnshire,” 
&c.,  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  meant  throvg= 
business,  and  not  the  mere  combination  of  t,  h,  r, 
0,  n,  and  g,  with  its  sundry  other  significations 
and  varying  grammatical  value,  which  is  all  that 
a most  attentive  reperusal  of  his  note  has  even 
now  enabled  me  to  find.  In  a recent  number  of 
“N.  k Q.”  (p.  437)  R.  R.  writes,  “ Throng  is  used 
here  [Boston,  Lincolnshire]  precisely  as  it  is  said 
to  be  at  Whitby.”  This  I am  interested  to  bear, 
because  I know  something  of  Kesteven  myself, 
and  I am  surprised  that  this  quaint  synonym  for 
pressing  business  should  be  untamiliar  to  me.  l\Ir. 
Peacock,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  Glossary  of 
Manley  and  Gorringham,  knows  it  not  in  tliat 
sense  in  North  Lincolnshire,  nor  does  Dr.  Evans 
register  it  in  his  collection  of  words,  &c.,  used 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Leicester.  Is  it 
possible  that  R.  R.  can  be  mistaken  1 He  says 
he  gave  examples  in  his  first  note  of  all  the  mean- 
ings the  word  throng  bears  in  Lincolnshire,  bub 
careful  examination  of  these  examples  goes  to 
justify  my  ignorance,  for  it  has  failed  to  furnish 
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me  with  any  corresponding  with  that  which  I 
cited  from  Whitby.  Mr.  Birkbeck  Terry  has 
my  thanks  for  his  crumb  of  useful  information. 

St.  Swithin. 

Heraldic  (6‘h  g_  [[;_  428,  472). — The  crest  and 
supporters  of  the  Kussia  Company,  as  blazoned  in 
Burke’s  General  Armory,  1878,  difler  so  widely 
from  those  on  the  monuments  described  by 
It.  W.  C.,  that  I think  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
suggestion  made  by  Dr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 
The  right  attribution  is,  I believe,  that  made  by 
J.  P.  E.  {ante,  p.  472).  Nomad. 

Hats  worn  at  Table,  &c.  (5‘’“  S.  v.  27,  96  ; 
6^^*  S.  iii.  26,  236,  437). — According  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  this  right  or  privilege,  is,  or  was, 
claimed  not  by  the  Lord  Advocate  alone,  but  by 
the  whole  Scottish  bar.  In  bis  notes  to  Red- 
gauntlet  (note  c,  “ The  Cramp  Speech  ”)  he  wrote  : 

“Till  of  late  years,  every  advocate  who  entered  at 
the  Scottish  bar  made  a Latin  address  to  the  Court, 
faculty,  and  audience  in  set  terms,  and  said  a few  words 
upon  a text  of  the  civil  law,  to  show  his  Latinity  and 
jurisprudence.  He  also  wore  his  hat  for  a minute,  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  right  of  being  covered  before  the 
Court,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  cele- 
brated lawyer  Sir  Thomas  Hope  having  two  sons  on 
the  bench,  while  he  himself  remained  at  the  bar.  Of 
late  this  ceremony  has  been  dispensed  with  as  occupy- 
ing the  time  of  the  Court  unnecessarily.  The  entrant 
lawyer  merely  takes  the  oaths  to  Government,  and 
swears  to  maintain  the  rules  and  privileges  of  his  order.” 

C.  B.  S. 

“ Dutch  courage  ” (6‘''  S.  iii.  289,  458).— From 
the  days  of  Tromp  to  our  Transvaal  disasters  we 
have  too  often  felt  the  hard  blows  of  the  Dutch 
to  talk  lightly  of  their  courage.  I thought  every- 
body knew  that  “ Dutch  courage  ” was  a jocular 
term  for  a glass  of  hollands,  when  resorted  to  as 
a fillip  for  a faint  heart.  Jaydee. 

Arms  of  Bishop  Hallum  (6“‘  S.  iii.  364). — 
There  is  a large  folding  plate  of  the  brass  of 
Hallum  in  Kite’s  Brasses  of  Wiltshire,  but  the 
shield  which  was  supposed  to  contain  his  arms 
is  missing.  A very  fair  account  of  him  is  in  the 
book.  There  is  also  a paper  on  him  in  the 
Archccologia,  vol.  xxx.,  and  I believe  a plate  of 
his  brass  also.  Samuel  Shaw. 

Anthony  Marshall,  D.D.  (6‘'*  S.  iii.  366). — 
It  may  interest  G.  W.  M.  to  know  that  some 
time  during  the  great  civil  war  Anthony  Marshall 
was  a cornet,  serving  under  Arthur  Eeadhead. 
His  name  occurs  in  A List  of  Officers  claiming  to 
the  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds,  &c.,  granted  by  His 
Sacred  Majesty  for  the  Relief  of  His  Truly-Loyal 

and  Indigent  Party London,  1663,  4to.,  col. 

109,  the  second  one  so  numbered.  This  Anthony 
Marshall  is  returned  under  Yorkshire. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6‘'^  S.  iii.  409). — 

Restalrig  ; or,  the  Forfeiture.  2 vols.,  Edin.,  1829. 

St.  Johnsioion  ; or,  the  Days  of  John,  Earl  of  Gowrie. 

3 vols.,  Edin.,  1823. — The  authoress  of  these  two  works 
was  Mrs.  Robert  Logan,  widow  of  a brother  of  George 
Logan,  of  Edrom,  in  Berwickshire,  and  great-aunt  of  the 
present  owner  of  that  estate.  A.  C.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6“*  S.  iii. 
409).— 

The  saying  “ The  foolish  man  does  not  know  his  own 
foolish  business  ” is  attributed,  on  good  authority,  to  the 
late  Lord  Westbury,  who  used  it  in  open  court  of  some 
Rouge  Sanglier  of  the  period.  Fama. 

(6th  s.  iii.  449.) 

“ The  woman  of  mind.” 

Is  not  your  correspondent  thinking  of  the  following 
verse  in  Owen  Meredith’s  Wanderer,  p.  99 1 — 

“ The  Devil  is  dead.  He  died  resign’d, 

Tho’  somewhat  opprest  by  cares  ; 

But  his  wife,  my  friends,  is  a woman  of  mind. 

And  looks  after  her  lord’s  affairs.” 

The  poem  in  which  it  occurs  is  called  “ News.” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

iai^cetlaneDus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Library.  By  Andrew  Lang.  With  a Chapter  on 

Modern  English  Illustrated  Books  by  Austin  Dobson. 

“ Art  at  Home  ” Series.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  book  is  no 
library  manual  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  will  teach  the 
learned  bibliophile  and  the  professed  librarian  very  little, 
and  it  is  not  systematic  enough  to  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  a beginner.  It  is  meant  rather,  as  the 
plan  of  the  series  in  which  it  holds  a place  would  suggest, 
for  the  amateur,  the  man  who  prides  himself  on  the 
choiceness  more  than  the  extent  of  his  collection,  and 
on  its  specialities  more  than  its  general  utility.  For 
such  there  is  here  provided  a most  pleasant  volume, 
never  pedantic  and  never  dull,  written  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  style,  and  evincing  both  a wide  range  of  reading 
and  a trained  critical  faculty.  Mr.  Lang  has  success- 
fully avoided  imitation  alike  of  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania, 
Burton’s  Bookhunter,  and  Rouveyre’s  Connaissances 
n'ecessaires  cl  mi  Bibliophile,  and  in  a light  form  manages 
to  convey  much  solid  instruction  as  well  as  amusement. 
For  specimens  of  the  latter  kind  we  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  chapter  from  “ the  lost  Aristotelian  treatise 
‘ Concerning  Books  ’ ” and  the  poem  in  antique  French 
on  p.  121.  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  parts  written 
by  Mr.  Lang.  The  editor  of  the  series  supplies  a set  of 
rules  about  manuscripts,  especially  Books  of  Hours  and 
Missals,  which  are  sound  and  useful  so  far  as  they  go ; 
and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  gives  an  admirable  account  of 
English  illustrated  books  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
numerous  illustrations  of  this  part,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  volume,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  may 
now  point  out  a few  defects,  chiefly  of  omission.  Mr. 
Lang  might,  we  think,  have  given  more  advice  about 
bookcases  and  library  appliances.  How  few  of  the 
former  are  really  well  designed  as  well  as  adapted  for 
their  purpose  ! and  is  the  rest  of  ihe  “ technical  ” fur- 
niture of  so  little  consequence  as  to  be  rightly  dismissed 
in  a page?  Could  he  not  also  help  the  amateur  to  some 
rational  arrangement  on  the  shelves?  The  order  of  books 
is  almost  as  fair  a field  for  the  exercise  of  taste  as  their 
acquisition.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Lang  has  read  Mr.  Nichol- 
son’s paper  Buckram,  a Palinode,  or  he  would  have 
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modified  hia  praise  of  tliat  substance  as  a material  for 
binding.  Again,  there  need  be  no  vague  writing  about 
bookworms.  Among  others,  Prof.  IVestwood’a  report 
)n  arresting  decay  in  wood-carving  ought  to  be  better 
Known;  the  kinds  of  worm  which  destroy  book-covers 
and  the  methods  of  destroying  them  are  there  ds- 
icribed.  An  account  of  books  and  book  collectors 
should  hardly  omit  to  mention  Heber’s  great  collections, 
Dibdin’s  description  of  the  Roxburghe  sale,  or  the 
greatest  example  of  “ Grangerisra,”  the  Sutherland 
collection.  A library,  Mr.  Lang  says,  “ may  look  east, 
we^t,  or  south  we  are  tempted  to  add,  “ but  it  ought 
to  look  north.”  One  more  point  may  be  noted  : there 
i3  no  adequate  recognition  of  German  work.  The 
gigantic  bibliographical  labours  of  Kayser,  Heinsius, 
Engelmann,  ami  others  deserve  some  mention,  and  also 
the  beautiful  classical  editions  which  issue  from  some 
few  of  the  German  presses.  No  one  can  contest  the 
general  superiority  of  the  French  in  matters  of  binding 
and  finish,  but  the  nation  which  invented  printing  has 
certainly  not  neglected  the  art  since  its  invention. 
These  remarks  must  not  be  allowed  to  impair  our  hearty 
recommendation  of  the  work  to  every  one  who  cares  for 
a sprightly  and  attractive  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
book-collecting,  full  of  information,  humour,  and  common 
sense. 

Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Wilherforce,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  afterwards  of  Winchester.  Vol.  If. 
By  his  bon,  Reginald  G.  Wilherforce.  (Murray.) 

The  work  so  well  begun  by  Canon  Ashwell  is  now  being 
carried  on  no  loss  successiully  by  one  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force’s  own  sons.  The  task  of  biography,  even  though 
it  be  to  a son  a labour  of  love,  must  always  be  to  some 
extent  more  difficult  for  so  near  a relation  than  for  a 
stranger  in  blood.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
volume  shows  no  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the 
editorship  which  it  attests,  while  in  itself  it  is  in  many 
respects  a peculiarly  interesting  volume.  Much  of  this 
interest  is,  indeed,  theological,  and  therefore  lies  outside 
the  sphere  of  our  criticism.  But  much  also  is  concerned 
with  the  general  life  of  the  English  Church  as  bound  up 
with  the  English  nation  ; with  the  parliamentary  work 
of  the  Bishop  ; with  the  revived  life  of  the  long  dormant 
Convocation ; and  with  the  ever  burning  question  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  On  all  these  points,  and  many 
others  which  we  must  pass  over  here,  the  life  of  Bishop 
Wilherforce  is  full  of  passages  of  the  highest  interest. 
Of  more  general  topics  there  is  no  lack.  We  have 
brought  before  us,  as  it  were  in  a kaleidoscope,  the 
mighty  ones  who  were  the  bishop’s  friends  and  contem- 
poraries, some  of  whom,  like  Macaulay  and  Milman, 
have  migrated  ad  plures  while  others  are  still 
amongst  us,  still  leaders  of  thought  and  of  action.  We 
find  the  bishop  conversing  now  with  the  Prince  Consort, 
now  with  Dr.  Dbllinger  ; now  listening  to  the  catechizing 
of  an’Abbe  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  now  himself  fill- 
ing cathedrals  so  that  they  had  “never  been  seen  so 
full.”  We  congratulate  Mr.  Reginald  Wilherforce  on 
the  monument  he  is  erecting  to  his  father’s  memory. 

English  Studies;  or,  Essays  in  English  History  and 
Literature.  By  the  late  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  Edited, 
with  a Prefatory  Memoir,  by  Henry  Wane,  M.A. 
(Murray.) 

We  have  here,  in  a compact  and  handy  form,  several 
articles  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Brewer  in  the  Quar- 
terly and  National  Reviews,  besides  some  lectures  de- 
livered to  audiences  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  at 
the  Working  Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 
They  are  pleasantly  written,  and  give  interesting  accounts 
of  the  various  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  but  have 
somewhat  disappointed  us  in  that  they  bear  few  or  no 


marks  of  that  research  among  original  authorities  whiclv 
we  had  always  specially  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Brewer.  By  far  the  best,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  on 
New  Sources  of  Pjnglish  History,”  which  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  nature  and  process  of  classifica- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  the  Record  Office  ; and  those  on 
“ Hatfield  House”  and  “The  Royal  Supremacy  and  the 
History  of  its  Introduction  ” will  repay  perusal.  The 
review  of  Mr.  Green’s  Short  History  singularly  fails  to 
appreciate  the  good  points  of  that  remarkable  work,  and 
many  of  the  objections  raised  are  really  objections  to 
the  whole  method  pursued  by  the  new  school  of  historians 
in  England.  _ How  little  Mr.  Brewer  sympathized  with 
this  school  is  seen  in  many  passages  throughout  this 
volume,  particularly  in  the  two  lectures  on  the  “ Study 
of  History  and  the  “ Study  of  English  History,”  and  irx 
that  on  “Ancient  London.”  Taken  as  a whole,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Brewer’s  historical  reputation  will  be 
little,  if  at  all,  raised  by  the  publication  of  this  volume; 
it  must  always  rest  mainly  on  the  excellent  work  done 
for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  series,  particularly  the 
Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIH.  We 
learn  with  great  pleasure  from  the  prefatory  memoir 
that  there  is  considerable  chance  of  the  great  prefaces 
to  these  latter  volumes  being  reprinted  in  separate  shape, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  all  official  obstacles  may  be 
finally  smoothed  away.  Mr.  Wane’s  memoir  gives  us,  in 
unaffected  and  vigorous  English,  a very  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  Mr.  Brewer.  It  is  jusl 
possible  that  Mr.  Brewer’s  many-sidedness  may  have 
been  partly  the  reason  why  his  historical  work,  so  far  as 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  has  an  air  of  super- 
ficiality, which  one  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  editor  of  the  memorials  of  Henry  VIIL, 
and  which  prevents  it  from  being  counted  as  a weighty 
contribution  to  English  historical  literature. 

New  Readings  and  Renderings  of  ShaTcespeare’s  Tragedies. 

By  Henry  Halford  Vaughan.  Vol.  II.  (0.  Kegan  Paul 

&Co,) 

Mr.  Vaughan  has  no  claim  to  belong  to  the  somewhat 
exclusive  band  of  Shakspearian  critics  who  have  in  late 
years  so  largely  promoted  the  study  of  the  great  English 
dramatist.  But  the  investigations  of  an  amateur  are  not 
to  be  lightly  despised  when  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his 
subject  many  of  the  most  essential  faculties  for  con- 
jectural criticism.  Some  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  suggestions 
appear  to  us  to  afford  the  prospect  of  a reform  in  the 
text  without  the  danger  of  a revolution,  and  contrast 
favourably  with  the  readings  of  more  professional  inter- 
preters. The  second  volume,  which  contains  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VI.,  is  not  in  these  respects  inferior  to  the 
first.  Thus  in  Act  I.  sc.  ii.  of  Henry  V.  the  danger  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  attacks  of  “ the  weasel  Scot  ” when 
England  was  engaged  in  the  invasion  of  France  is  men- 
tioned by  Westmoreland  ; Exeter  replies,  “ Yet  that  is  but 

a cursed  necessity since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard 

necessaries.”  A variety  of  suggestions  have  been  offered 
for  the  emendation  of  the  first  of  these  two  lines,  such  as 
“crushed  necessity,”  “ ’scused,”  “crazed,”  “shrewd,” 
and  even  “not  o'  course  necessity.”  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
proposal  of  “cur’d"  is  simpler  than  most  and  gives  as 
good  sense  as  any.  We  do  not  so  heartily  approve  of  his 
suggestion  in  Act  IV.  sc.  iv.  of  the  same  play.  The  French 
soldier  answer.s  the  demand  of  Pistol,  “ Art  thou  a 
gentleman  1 ” with  the  exclamation,  “ 0 seigneur  Dieu  ! ” 
to  which  Pistol  replies,  “ O signieur  Dew  should  be  a 
gentleman.”  This  Mr.  Vaughan  explains  by  the  sup- 
position that  Pistol  knew  “0”  to  be  an  Irish  prefix 
indicative  of  good  blood.  It  would  be  not  less  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  December  16  was  dedicated  in 
church  calendars  to  the  Irish  saint  “ 0 sapientia.” 
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Our  Old  Country  Towns.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  Ulus- 
trateil  by  the  Author.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

Rukal  life  and  scenery  have  found  hosts  of  admirers, 
but  few  champions  of  the  attractiveness  of  country 
towns  have  hitherto  appeared.  The  mention  of  a country 
town  generally  suggests  a collection  of  houses  in  a remote, 
inaccessible,  rural  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
aroused  from  their  slumber  by  occasional  fairs  or  weekly 
markets.  A country  inn  conveys  the  unpleasing  idea  of 
an  hostelry  where  fustiness  and  bagmen  predominate, 
and  uhere  damp  sheets  and  bad  cookery  are  combined 
with  exorbitant  charges.  At  the  most  a country  town 
is  visited  only  as  a starting-point  for  excursions.  Mr. 
Riininer's  charming  book,  however,  proves  that  country 
towns  deserve  a visit  for  their  own  sakes,  though  their 
attractions  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  beauties  of 
many  provincial  thuiches  are  well  known,  hut  Mr. 
Rimmer  has  also  discovered  quaint  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture  which  vie  in  picturesqueness  with  their 
more  familiar  rivals  in  Brittany  or  on  the  Rhine,  and 
few  continental  towns  arouse  associations  which  should 
possef-s  equal  interest  for  Englishmen.  Mr.  Rimmer  is 
an  admirable  showman.  Learned  in  local  lore,  in  archae- 
ology, and  mediaeval  history,  he  is  instructive  without 
ever  being  wearisome.  His  rambles  have  led  him  through 
most  of  tlie  Midland  Counties,  Yorkshire,  the  Fens,  and 
the  country  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  His  lively  descriptions 
and  his  tasteful  sketches  will  excite  his  readers  to  follow 
in  his  steps,  and  no  more  agreeable  or  useful  travelling 
companion  could  be  found  than  this  pleasant  book. 
Beside.s  a mass  of  archaeological  and  historical  informa- 
tion it  contains  scattered  notices  respecting  the  inns 
which  will  be  of  service  to  the  traveller,  for  Mr.  Rimmer 
has  always  noted  those  where  he  found  good  and  cheap 
accommodation.  The  book  is  lively,  interesting  both  in 
subject  and  treatment,  and  can  be  cordially  recommended 
to  every  class  of  reader. 

Arclicenloyical  Notes  on  Ancient  Sctdpturings  on  Rocl:si7i 
Kumaon.  India. — Prehistoric  Remains  in  Central 
India. — Ro2ii/h  Notes  on  the  Snake  Symbol  in  India, 
in  connexion  with  the  Worship  of  Siva. — Description 
of  some  Stone  Carvings  Collected  in  a Tour  th, rough  the 
Doah.  By  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
(All  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.) 

Our  correspondent  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  has  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  Oriental  archaeology  in  the  re- 
searches of  which  the  series  of  papers  before  us  embody 
the  principal  results.  The  question  of  rock-carvings, 
dealt  with  in  the  paper  at  the  head  of  our  list,  is  one  of 
great  interest  in  this  country,  where  a goodly  list  has 
already  been  made  out  of  marks  similar  in  character  to 
some  of  the  Kumaon  marks.  The  great  value  of  these 
investigations,  apart  from  their  special  interest  to  Indian 
arcbseologists,  consists  in  the  fresh  elements  they  afford 
for  the  ajiplication  to  this  subject  of  that  comparative 
method  which  is  more  and  more  being  recognized  as  the 
true  scientific  method  of  study.  It  is  not  requisite  that 
we  should  profess  agreement  with  all  the  theories  put 
forth  or  suggested  by  the  writer  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  commend  his  papers  to  the  careful  study  which 
they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  prehi.storic  archaeology.  We  should  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac  were  to  put  his  views  together  in  a more 
. connected  shape.  He  has  evidently  plenty  of  materials 
ready  to  hand. 

By  their  respective  reprints  from  the  papers  of  the 
Manchesttr  Literary  Club,  Mr.  John  E.  Bailey  and  Col. 
Fishwick  have  both  contributed  tc  the  pleasure  of  the 
rei  ding  public  who  take  an  interest  in  history  and 
bibliography.  Mr.  Bailey  deals  with  Richard  of  Bury, 


Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  temp.  Edw.  Ill,,  j 
as  Chamberlain  of  Chester.  The  author  of  Philohiblon  I 
deserves  to  be  held  in  good  memory  by  others  than  the  • 
natives  of  “ Cheshire,  chief  of  men.”  All  lovers  of  books  I 
must  appreciate  this  sympathetic  memorial  of  a prelate  | 
who  dispersed  his  money,  Icelo  corde,  for  the  purchase  I 
of  impreciabiles  lihri.  Col.  Fishwick  devotes  his  I 
paper  to  the  Bibliography  of  Rochdale,  a congenial  sub-  I 
ject,  which  he  illustrates  with  his  usual  careful  research;  1 
and  he  has  been  able  to  supplement  the  account  of  i 
Rochdale  literature,  where  the  Free  Library  is  deficient,  j 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  private  collection,  some  idea  t 
of  which  can  be  formed  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  f 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal’s  paper  on  “ Special  Collections,”  read  ■ 
before  the  same  Club. 

Historical  Traditions  and  Facts  relating  to  Newport 
and  Caerleon  (Newport,  Johns),  so  far  as  the  author, 
described  only  as  “ a Member  of  the  Caerleon  and  Mon-  v 
mouthshire  Antiquarian  Society,”  has  as  yet  placed  i 
them  in  our  hands,  constitute  Part  I.  of  the  work 
sketched  out  by  him,  dealing  with  the  earliest  known  or 
fancied  history  of  Civilas  Legionum.  It  contains  notes 
of  not  a few  local  Roman  remains  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  placed  on  record,  but  we  must  express  a hope  that 
more  accurate  revision  of  the  press  will  be  given  to 
future  parts. 

Mr.  Thomas  North,  F.S.A.,  has  recalled  many  quaint 
memories  of  the  olden  time  in  his  Letters  of  Alderman 
Robert  Ileyriche  of  Leicester,  1590-1617,  reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archmological  Society.  Those  were  days  in  which 
‘‘  a sort  of  woman  witches  ” might  be  “executed  at  the 
gallows  ” for  “ bewitching  a young  gentleman  of  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen.” 


We  congratulate  Col.  Chester  on  the  great  and 
deserved  distinction  which  the  University  of  Oxford 
proposes  to  confer  on  him  at  the  approaching  Encaenia. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  on  Friday,  June  24th,  at  3 p.m.  His 
Excellency  the  Hon.  J.  Russell  Lowell,  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  will  take  the  chair.  Tickets  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Newman  Marks,  9, 
Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


jJntifCiJ  to  (Sorrp'jpoiiffcnt^. 

Capt.  Trton  Wing  (Junior  United  Service  Club). — 
As  sent  to  us,  the  chart  requires  such  entire  recasting 
that  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  making  use  of  your  kind 
offer.  We  found  ourselves  obliged  to  break  it  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  tabular  pedigrees  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a clear  understanding  of  the  purport,  and  that  would 
be  a costly  operation  in  print. 

A.  S.  W.  asks  in  what  publication  Buchanan’s  Phil 
Blood’s  Leap  appeared,  and  in  what  collected  volume  of 
his  works  it  is  to  be  found. 

S.  J.  H.— G.  and  M.  gone. 

James  Meldrom.— Pettinain,  co.  Lanark,  we  believe. 

ERRATuiti. — P.  475,  col.  2,  1.  13  from  bottom,  for 
“ Dare  ” read  Dore. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY, 

{Continued  from  p.  485.) 

History. — The  field  is  here  so  extensive  that  we 
:an  only  select  some  books  of  special  interest,  e.g., 
1)  Britanie  iitriiisque  Regie  et  Principu  Origo, 
ic.,  1508,  sine  loco.  This  impression  of  Geofifrey 
if  Monmouth,  a fabulist  rather  than  an  historian, 
Dy  Badius  Ascensius,  with  the  very  earliest  known 
representation  of  a printing-press  on  its  title-page, 
s a handsome  octavo  in  roman  type,  and  is  the 
’.ditio  princeps.  (2)  Sigebert’s  Chronicon  ah  Anno 

1381  ad  1113,  &c.,  with  the  continuation  by  Eobert 
Dumont.  This  work  of  Sigebert,  a monk  of 
Gemblours  (o6,  1112),  printed  by  H.  Stephanus  I., 
1513, 4to.,  long  enjoyed  a great  reputation.  (3)  The 
Frankfort  edition  of  the  Flores  Historiarum,  by 
MMatthew  of  Westminster,  together  with  Florence 
[of  Worcester  (fob,  1601),  is  here.  This  library  has 
) a possession  of  considerable  interest  (inadvertently 
[omitted  ante  owing  to  its  not  being  kept  with 
r the  other  MSS.)  in  a MS.  of  Matthew  of  West- 
i minster.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  F. 
liMadden,  was  the  identical  copy  from  which  Arch- 
bishop Parker  printed  his  first  edition  in  1567. 
It  has  marginal  notes  in  his  handwriting  through- 
out, in  one  of  which  is  the  date  1562  (fol.  182), 


Its  peculiarity  consists  in  its  having  the  years 
1245-64  in  a very  abbreviated  form,  whereas  the 
year  1265  is  remarkable  for  a very  full  narrative 
not  found  in  any  other  copy.  In  this  particular, 
and  throughout  from  the  middle  of  1066  to  the 
year  1306  (where  it  ends  imperfect,  one  leaf 
being  wanting),  it  agrees  closely  with  the  Chronicle 
of  John  Bevere,  a monk  of  Westminster  (Harl. 
MS.  641),  which  raises  the  question  as  to  which 
writer  was  the  original.  The  next  group  that  calls 
for  notice  contains — (a)  Froissart,  Clironiques  de 
France,  d’ Angleterre,  &c.,  Paris,  1512,  four  volumes 
in  two.  These  fine  quartos,  in  a rather  peculiar 
gothic  type,  though  uniform  in  character,  are  by  two 
different  printers.  Vols.  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  are  by  F.  Reg- 
nault,  while  vol.  ii.  is  an  impression  by  Verard. 
The  only  date  is  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  (6)  Monstrelet, 
in  two  very  handsome  folios,  1572.  (c)  The 

Chronicle  of  Fabian,  1559,  by  Jhon  Kyngston, 
the  fourth  and  best  edition,  a magnificent  specimen 
of  gothic  type,  (d)  Holinshed,  2 vols.  fob,  1577, 
also  the  best  edition,  full  of  spirited  woodcuts  of 
great  interest,  (e)  The  Historic  of  Great  Britaine, 
by  John  Speed,  with  a portrait  (said  to  be  the 
only  one  extant)  of  the  author.  It  contains  wood- 
cuts  of  coins,  seals,  arms,  and  insignia  of  the 
several  reigns.  (/)  A brefe  Chronycle  concerning 
the  Examinacion  and  Death  of  the  Blessed  Martir 
of  Christ,  Sir  John  Oldecastell,  the  Lord  Cohham, 
The  title  is  over  a woodcut  representing  Sir  John 
in  Roman  armour,  with  a sword,  flamed  at  the 
point,  in  his  right  hand,  and  a shield  with  a 
crucifix  on  it  in  his  left  (small  8vo.,  on  large 
paper,  Skoloker  and  Seres,  sine  anno). 

The  Hearnean  series  deserves  notice.  It  is  a 
complete  set,  in  upwards  of  sixty  volumes,  and 
when  it  is  added  that  twenty  of  these  are  on  large 
paper  and  bound  either  in  russia  or  in  red  or  green 
morocco,  it  may  be  imagined  how  they  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Dibdin.  They  are 
fully  described  by  him  in  his  Library  Companion, 
which  renders  an  enumeration  of  them  here  un- 
necessary. 

There  are  good  impressions  of  the  Scotch  his- 
tories by  Hector  Boethius  (Paris,  1575)  and 
Buchanan  (Edinburgh,  1583).  Records,  State 
Papers,  and  State  Trials  abound,  including  the 
best  editions  of  Eushworth,  Rymer,  Sir  S.  d’Ewes’s 
Journal,  and  Lord  Somers’s  Tracts. 

A thorough  examination  of  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  political  tracts  given  by  Bishop  Wadding- 
ton  would  repay  the  historical  student  who  had 
leisure  for  the  work.  They  extend  over  the  space 
of  nearly  a century,  from  1642  to  1731.  Among 
them  we  note  copies  of  two  papers  by  “ Charles  II., 
of  Blessed  Memory,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church.”  Appended  to  the  first  is  this  note, 
“ This  is  a true  copy  of  a Paper  I found  in  the 
late  King  my  Brother’s  Strong-Box,  written  by 
his  own  hand.— J.  E.”  Some  interesting  docu- 
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ments  are  connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
e.g.,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  April  4,  1687, 
the  second  Declaration,  of  April  27,  1688,  and  the 
famous  Order  in  Council  on  the  following  May  4, 
commanding  the  reading  of  the  latter  during 
divine  service,  their  refusal  to  obey  which  led  to 
the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  Then  follow  (a) 
a letter,  without  date,  from  William,  calling  on  all 
true  Englishmen  to  join  him,  signed  “ your  well 
wishing  and  assured  friend,  W.  H.  P.  O.”;  (6)  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  said  to  be 
in  Arms  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; (c)  a copy  of 
the  Association  signed  at  Exeter ; {d)  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  his  Speech  to  the  Citizens  of 
London  ; (e)  a Letter  from  William  to  the  States- 
General,  done  out  of  the  Dutch,  signed  William 
Rex,  Whitehall,  Feb.  23  (new  stile),  1688/9.  A 
very  scarce  volume  of  tracts  relating  to  the  Pre- 
tender (not  in  Bishop  Waddington’s  collection) 
may  be  mentioned.  Most  of  them  are  dated  1711 
or  the  following  year. 

Histories  illustrated  by  engravings  abound. 
Rapin,  with  Tindal’s  continuation,  5 vols.,  with 
copper-plate  engravings,  maps,  plans,  and  medallic 
history  ; Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
large  paper,  with  portraits ; Birch’s  Heads  of 
Illustrious  Persons,  with  engravings  by  Hou- 
braken  and  Vertue,  are  extremely  handsome  folios. 
In  many  others  rare  engravings  have  been  in- 
serted. In  this  branch  of  ornamental  history 
Granger’s  Biographical  History  of  England,  1779, 
is  of  almost  unique  value.  It  extends  over  six- 
teen large  folio  volumes,  which,  with  the  eleven 
forming  Bromley’s  continuation,  from  1688  to 
1800,  fill  a cabinet  of  considerable  dimensions. 
Twenty  or  thirty  difi'erent  likenesses  of  Shake- 
speare may  here  be  studied.  Besides  these,  the 
engravings  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  portraits  fill 
three  huge  folio  volumes. 

We  will  touch  rapidly  upon  foreign  histories. 
The  History  of  Belisarius’  Gothic  War,  by  Leo- 
nardo Bruni  (or  Aretino),  is  a good  specimen  of 
Simon  de  Colines’s  printing  (Paris,  1534).  It  is 
in  Latin,  being  mainly  a translation  from  Pro- 
copius. Paulus  .iEmilius  Veronensis  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Francorum,  1548,  is  by  Vascosan.  Robert 
Gaguin’s  History  of  France  is  interesting  as  the 
work  of  one  of  the  earliest  French  Latinists  (1425- 
1501),  and  for  its  clear  typography.  It  was 
printed  for  Galliot  du  Pre,  whose  device  of  a ship 
is  on  the  title-page,  by  Pierre  Vidouve,  1528.  On 
the  last  page  are  the  escutcheons  of  the  French 
kings.  Les  Memoires  de  la  Royne  Marguerite  is 
sine  loco  et  anno.  Mezeray,  first  edition,  3 vols., 
fob,  1643,  with  medals  and  engravings  of  the  kings, 
is  a magnificent  work.  Of  De  Thou’s  History  of 
his  Own  Times  there  are  the  edition  of  1653,  5 vols., 
and  duplicate  copies  of  that  of  1733,  one  of  which 
is  bound  in  fourteen  volumes,  large  paper,  with 
plates.  An  index  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  by 


De  Thou  (Geneva,  1674,  4to.)  is  worth  notice.  I' 
Isnard’s  Fuga  Anglorum  a Rea  Insula,  1629,  on  b 
Buckingham’s  disastrous  retreat  in  the  previous  T] 
year,  is  a curious  volume,  dedicated,  with  much  ti 
fulsome  flattery  of  Louis  XIII.,  to  Cardinal  ‘1 
Richelieu.  , | 

There  are  numerous  sixteenth  and  early  seven-  i St 
teenth  century  accounts  of  Venice.  That  by  Cardinal  5 
Bembo  is  a particularly  fine  Aldine,  1551.  Of 
Mariana’s  Spanish  History  there  are  the  original ' 
Latin,  the  Spanish  translation  made  by  the  author, 
and  the  English  version  by  Stevens.  A small 
quarto  by  the  same  able  and  intrepid  Jesuit,  De 
Ponderihus  et  Mensuris  (Toledo,  1699),  is  very 
scarce,  as  the  Spanish  minister  did  all  he  could  to 
have  the  impression  suppressed.  Many  histories 
of  Northern  and  Central  Europe  are  here.  We 
CPU  only  specify  Suecia  Antigua,  2 vols.,  fob, 
sine  loco  et  anno,  consisting  of  plates  of  the  kings 
of  Sweden, the  buildings  and  scenery,  and  the  Edda  ■ 
Islandorum,  “ Conscripta  per  Snorronem  Sturlae,” 
Copenhagen,  1665,  from  the  library  of  Colbert. 

A few  old  biographies  out  of  many  may  here  be 
noticed,  such  as  the  Life  of  Luther,  by  Cochlseus,  , 
in  German  (Ingolstadt,  1582),  the  gift  of  W.  P. 
Higgins,  Esq.  This  is  an  interesting  book,  from  its 
bold  gothic  type  and  antique  binding  with  clasps. 
Vasari’s  Vite  de’  piu  Eccellenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  e 
Architettori  (Florence,  3 vols.,  4to.,  Giunti,  1568) 
is  the  second  and  best  edition,  with  portraits 
cut  in  wood,  and  a view  of  Florence  at  the  foot 
of  the  title-page,  showing  the  Campanile  with  the 
other  earliest  buildings,  as  well  as  the  old  walls.  ‘ 
Fuller’s  Worthies,  1662,  with  the  print  of  Fuller, 
is  a handsome  folio. 

Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Eton  College. 

[To  he  contimied.) 


THE  REVISED  VERSION  OP  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

IV.  ST.  MARK— THE  ACTS. 

To  proceed  with  the  selection  of  passages.  At  ' 
St.  Mark  i.  2 there  is  “ in  Isaiah  the  prophet  ” 
for  “in  the  prophets,”  a more  difficult  reading, 
accepted  on  a well-known  principle.  Atiii.  29itis 
“guilty  of  an  eternal  sin,”  the  reading  dpapTryiaros 
being  adopted.  In  two  instances  there  seems  to 
be  a possible  loss  of  exactness  in  description.  At  ' 
vi.  39  eivl  tQ  -^X.wpSi  xopno  is  rendered  “ on  the 
green  grass”;  but  it  probably  indicates  the  pale  1 
green  colour  of  the  grass  in  the  time  of  spring  (see 
St.  John  vi.  4).  Again,  at  viii.  8 there  is  the  term 
“ baskets.”  After  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  i 
the  fragments  were  taken  away  in  k64>ivoi,  and 
after  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  in  cTrupt'Ses, 
a distinction  which  is  preserved  when  the  two 
miracles  are  spoken  of  together,  at  St.  Matt.  xvi. 

9,  10,  and  St.  Mark  viii.  19,  20.  But  there,  is  no 
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liifference  in  the  text,  although  it  is  pointed  out  in 
•ihe  margin  that  there  are  two  Greek  words.  The 
Wycliffe-Purvey  translation  observed  this  dis- 
tinction by  the  use  of  the  words  “ cofyns  ” and 
i“  leepis”  at  St.  Matt.  xvi.  10  and  St.  Mark  viii.  20. 
It  keeps  the  “ leep”  also  for  the  crTrnpts  in  which 
iSt.  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  at  Acts  ix.  25. 

■ iThe  use  of  a second  word  for  “ basket”  might  have 
Isaved  this  point.  At  xiv.  58  there  is  the  alter- 
native reading  “sanctuary”  to  distinguish  the 
Ivadsfrom  the  tepoy,  “the  temple,”  as  there  is  at 
St.  John  ii.  19-21  and  elsewhere.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  noticed  (i.,  ante,  p.  422). 

At  St.  Luke  i.  28  Ke^apcTMiievyj  is  translated 
!“  highly  favoured”  in  the  text,  with  the  marginal 
lalternative  “endued  with  grace,”  corresponding 
iwith  “ full  of  grace  ” in  the  Wycliffe-Purvey,  Tjn- 
I dale’s,  Coverdale’s,  Cranmer’s,  and  the  Rhemish 
! versions.  At  ii.  1 the  difficulty  formerly  attending 
the  taxing  of  Quirinius  is  removed  by  tbe  render- 
ing “ this  was  the  first  enrolment  made  when 
Quirinius  w'as  governor,”  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  presumption  that  two  such  were  made.  The 
reading  cuSoxi'as  is  accepted  at  ver.  14  (see  Christia7i 
' Year,  “Christmas  Day”).  At  St.  Luke  iv.  17  the 
' translation  of  ndvra  tov  rrapaerixov,  “every  tempta- 
tion,” is  correct,  as  “ all  the  temptation  ” in  the  A.V. 

, was  not.  At  this  part  of  the  Gospel  there  occur 
; the  narratives  of  the  miracles  of  healing,  and  it 
I may  be  asked  how  the  revisers  have  succeeded  in 
: expressing  the  supposed  exactness  of  the  “ beloved 
physician  ” in  his  descriptions.  There  are  two 
' passages  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  referring  to  this 
; subject  which  should  have  been  mentioned  before. 

- The  o'eAijvia^d/xei'os  in  the  list  of  the  afflicted  at 
iv.  24,  and  the  single  one  at  xvii.  15,  formerly  in 
either  instance  rendered  “lunatic,”  is  “epileptic” 

1 in  the  revision,  and  this  is  probably  correct.  As 
the  “ epileptic  ” and  “ demoniac  ” are  thus  found 
to  be  still  enumerated  in  the  same  passage, 
St.  Matt.  iv.  24,  u.s.,  the  revisers  apparently  con- 
i sider  them  to  be  different.  But  to  proceed.  At 
' St.  Luke  iv.  38  the  expression  rv  cri)i'e)(o/xei'r;  is 
translated  “ was  holden,”  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  “was  taken”  of  the  A.  V.,  a rendering 
. which  implied  a sudden  seizure,  in  opposition  to 
: the  Greek.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  dyacrTacra 
StyKovei  had  been  rendered  “ she  rose  up  and 
> was  ministering,”  which  the  change  of  tense  re- 
I presents,  St.  Luke’s  thought  would  have  been 
I more  clearly  expressed.  He  was  surprised  at 
I the  immediate  and  complete  recovery  from  the 
severe  attack  of  fever,  for  it  was  Truperos  ^eyds, 

I attended  with  the  prostration  described  in  the 
I fiePXfjfievr]  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  KareKetro  of 
! St.  Mark.  Again,  in  v.  19  there  is  the  kXlviSlov 
of  the  paralytic  man,  called  before  kXlv)],  v.  18  ; 
which  St.  Matthew  also  names  a kXlvt],^  but  St. 
Mark  in  his  more  graphic  description  npa-fiaTrov. 
But  the  variations  show  that  while  it  was  seen  to 


be  a bed,  it  was  also  observed  to  be  a small  one 
and  a poor  one,  by  which  the  man’s  condition  in 
life  i^  pointed  out.  Again,  he  is  described  as  one 
who  r/v  TrapaXtXvp,kvos,  “ had  been  paralyzed,”  for 
a technical  term  is  employed  (Arist.  Eth.  Nic., 

i.  xiii.  15)  ; he  perhaps  had  had  a stroke  or  attack 
which  had  caused  paralysis.  But  he  is  less 
definitely  and  less  literally  described  in  the 
revision  as  “ one  that  was  palsied.”  The  napa- 
Xvtik6<s  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  is  a popular 
term,  and  is  translated  “ sick  of  the  palsy,”  which 
is  an  equally  popular  description.  There  seems 
also  a failure  to  distinguish  between  dcpwwevo) 
and  ld.op.ai  at  St.  Luke  ix.  11,  where  the  clause  tovs 
Xpeiav  exovras  0epa7rei'as  Idro  is  rendered  “them 
that  had  need  of  healing  he  healed.”  The  Wycliffe- 
Purvey  rendering  is,  “ he  healed  them  that  had 
need  of  cure,”  and  the  Rhemish,  “ them  that  had 
need  of  cure  he  healed.”  Accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  St.  Luke  may  well 
have  used  Oepairda  in  this  sense,  as  Cicero  made 
use  of  “curatio”  (De  Off.,  i.  24).  At  the  least, 
even  if  this  sense  of  “ cure  ” is  not  to  be  pressed, 
it  is  more  exact  to  have  two  words,  as  in  the 
Greek,  and  more  in  accordance  with  English  idiom. 

At  St.  Luke  vi.  1 the  perplexing  word  Sevrepo- 
TrptijTW  is  removed.  Ibid.,  xvi.  23,  the  term  “Hades” 
is  introduced  to  denote  the  present  abode  of  the 
departed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  word  may 
come  into  more  common  use.  At  St.  Luke  xix.  41 
the  translation  of  eKXavcrev,  as  of  eSaKpva-ev  at 
St.  John  xi.  35,  is  he  “ wept.”  The  Vulgate  marks 
the  two  words  by  “ flevit  ” and  “ lacrymatus  est.”  If 
this  could  not  have  been  done  in  English,  a marginal 
note  to  the  effect  that  there  were  two  words  in  the 
Greek  would  have  indicated  a different  manifesta- 
tion of  human  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  Jerusalem 
and  by  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  There  is  no  marginal 
alternative  for  tovto  Troteire  and  dvdpvqaiv  at 
xxii.  19,  neither  is  there  at  1 Cor.  xi.  24,  25 ; but 
there  is  very  high  authority  for  another  translation 
than  that  in  the  text.  At  v.  32  ewi<TTpeffa<;  is  trans- 
lated “ when  thou  hast  turned  again,”  not  “ when 
thou  art  converted,”  an  important  alteration  in 
respect  of  the  doctrine  of  conversion  as  it  is  some- 
times stated.  The  use  of  the  article  is  shown  in 
“ the  bread  ” at  xxiv.  30,  35. 

At  John  i.  18  the  reading  6 /aovoyevi)?  9e6s  is 
not  admitted  into  the  text,  and  the  marginal  note 
that  it  is  in  “ many  very  ancient  authorities  ” 
scarcely  does  justice  to  its  high  claims.  The 
translation  of  Tts,  at  iii.  3,  by  “ a man  ” was  long 
since  objected  to  as  capable  of  misinterpretation 
(see  Wall,  On  Inf.  Bapt,  ii.  vi.  1).  At  iii.  14 
vxpdo)  is  lifted  up,”  as  at  viii.  28,  xii.  32, 
34,  but  it  is  “exalted”  in  Acts  ii.  33,  v.  31, 
while  vTrepvffdo)  is  “highly  exalted”  at  Phil. 

ii.  9.  By  this  variation  the  connexion  of 
the  events  of  the  incarnation  is  less  perfectly 
indicated.  The  Vulgate  and  Rhemish  versions 
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have  “ exalto  ” or  “ exalt  ” in  each  place.  The  dis- 
puted passage  St.  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11  is  within 
brackets.  At  x.  36  the  translation  of  laos  6eov 
tlfjii  is  “ I am  the  Son  of  God,”  the  article  being 
absent  in  the  Greek.  It  is  “the  Son  of  God” 
without  a marginal  note  in  some  instances,  as 
St.  Matt.  xiv.  33;  in  others  there  is  a marginal 
alternative,  “a  son  of  God,”  as  at  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  54. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  reason  of  the  change, 
unless  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  “the  popular 
known  omission  of  the  article  after  the  verb,  sub- 
stantive, and  verbs  implying  names  or  designations 
was  not  always  sufficiently  remembered  ” {Aids  to 
Faith,  p.  462,  Lond.,  1861).  The  doctrine  is  pre- 
served in  the  passages  in  which  the  article  is 
present,  as  St.  John  xx.  31,  tva  wtcrTencn^Te  on 
’Irjcrous  ecTTiF  6 XptcTTos  d nids  tou  Oeov,  In 
St.  John  ch.  xiii.  the  characteristic  incidents  of 
the  last  supper  are  preserved  by  the  use  of  the 
words  “reclining”  and  “leaning  back”  at  vv.  23, 
25,  as  also  at  xxi.  20. 

At  Acts  i.  18,  in  reference  to  Judas,  it  is  that 
he  “ obtained  ” instead  of  “ purchased  ” a field,  as 
indicated  in  eKnyo-aro.  A parenthesis  of  some 
length  is  inserted  here,  which  may  prove  embar- 
rassing to  a reader  in  public  who  attempts  to  give 
effect  to  it.  At  ver.  21  k'KKTKOTrt),  in  reference  to 
Judas,  is  rendered  “office”  in  the  text;  but  the 
ecclesiastical  term  aTrocrroA?/,  in  ver.  25,  is  “apostle- 
ship.”  In  Acts  ii.  42  ry  Khda-et  rov  dprov  is  trans- 
lated “the  breaking  of  bread  ”;  but  the  same  words 
at  St.  Luke’s  previous  use  of  them  in  his  gospel, 
xxiv.  35,  are  translated  “ the  breaking  of  the 
bread.”  At  ver.  47  the  ot  a-to^oiaevoL  are  “ those 
that  were  being  saved,”  an  improvement  upon  the 
A.V.  At  the  same  place,  the  words  “to  the  church  ” 
fall  out.  At  iii.  13,  26,  as  in  other  passages,  d 
wats  avTov  is  “his  Servant,”  in  correspondence 
with  the  translation  of  St.  Matt.  xii.  18,  and  in 
Isaiah  xlii.,  liii.  In  Acts  v.  41,  avTov  being  omitted, 
uTrep  Tov  ovo/JMTo?  is  translated  “for  the  Name,” 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  translation  of 
y 686<s  as  “ the  Way  ” in  Acts  ix.  2 and  four 
other  verses,  and  of  avTy  i)  dSds  as  “ this  Way  ” 
in  xxii.  4,  the  capital  in  these  last  instances  ex- 
pressing the  title  which  had  been  gained.  At 
vii.  45  the  name  of  Joshua  is  admitted  into  the 
text,  as  at  Heb.  iv.  8.  At  xvi.  13  it  is  “a  place 
of  prayer.”  In  xx.  1 1 the  translation  “ had  broken 
the  bread  ” intimates  the  well-known,  and  pro- 
bably the  euchuristic,  bread.  At  ver.  17  the 
rendering  of  TrpecrfSvTepoi  by  “elders”  is  accom- 
panied by  the  marginal  alternative  “ presbyters,” 
which  is  not  elsewhere  appended  to  it.  At  ver.  28 
kiTLo-KOTToi  is  rendered  in  the  usual  manner  by 
“ bishops,”  Whether  intended  or  not,  the  mar- 
ginal note  serves  the  purpose  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  common  application  of  the  term.  At 
xxvi.  29  there  is  a loss  to  homiletic  use  of  a familiar 
topic,  the  translation  now  being  “ with  but  little 


persuasion  thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a Chris- 
tian.” The  explanation  which  has  been  gained 
by  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  for 
the  terms  which  are  used  in  St.  Paul’s  voyage  and 
shipwreck  is  illustrated  by  rendering  ')^aXdcravT(.% 
TO  <TK€vo<s  “ they  lowered  the  gear,”  at  xxvii.  17, 
and  apTejxova,  “ the  foresail,”  at  ver.  40 ; while 
TrepieXOovres,  at  xxviii.  13,  is  not  now  “we 
fetched  a compass,”  as  Tyndale  first  made  it,  but 
“ we  made  a circuit.”  The  viper  is  still  described 
as  a “ beast  ” at  vv.  4,  5,  This  translation  of  the 
Wycliffe-Purvey  version  sounded  strange  to  Tyn- 
dale, who  tried  unsuccessfully  “worm”  and  “ver- 
min,” in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  Genevan 
translators,  though  Oranmer  had  gone  back  to 
“beast.”  At  ver.  18  the  subjective  force  of  oirtves 
seems  lost  in  the  single  “who”;  it  might  have 
been  retained  by  the  translation  “ such  as.”  The 
twenty-ninth  verse,  which  recounts  the  behaviour 
of  the  Jews,  falls  out. 

It  has  been  found  that  to  continue  these  remarks 
at  the  same  proportionate  length  as  in  Part  in. 
would  make  too  great  a demand  upon  space.  The 
most  salient  points  alone  are  therefore  noticed. 

Ed.  Marshall,  F.S.A. 


Souvenirs  of  Charles  I. — There  exists  as  an 
heirloom  in  my  mother’s  family  (their  name  is 
Somes)  the  collar  and  cap  in  which  Charles  I.  was 
beheaded  (the  former  old  English  point  and  stained 
with  his  blood),  which  have  always  come  down  in 
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a very  handsome  and  large  old  cabinet,  each  - | 
drawer  of  which  is  made  of  the  rarest  inlaid  ^ 


marbles,  and  forms  a picture  of  a different 
animal,  which  our  family  tradition  says  also  be- 
longed to  Charles  I.,  and  that  it  contains  secret 
drawers,  which,  however,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find.  The  following  is  all  we  know  of  the 
origin  of  these  articles  : that  early  in  the  present 
century  they  were  sent  over  from  some  foreign 
country  to  my  mother’s  grandfather,  Samuel  Somes, 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Sybilla,  nie  Green,  but  of  the 
latter’s  origin  nothing  is  known  by  the  last  of  her 
children  now  living,  although  from  an  oil  painting 
we  have  of  her  she  is  a handsome  and  distinguie 
old  lady  with  a very  dark  and  foreign  appearance. 
A portrait  of  a dark  lady  came  over  with  the 
above  articles,  which  was  that  of  Mrs.  Opie,  wife  of 
an  Admiral  Opie,  a Scotchman  [1]  in  the  service  of 
Eussia. 

All  that  my  great-grandparents  told  their 
children  on  the  reception  of  these  articles  was  that 
they  had  always  been  in  the  family.  As  the 
Cardinal  of  York  (the  last  of  the  Stuarts)  died  in 
Italy  in  1807,  aged  eighty-two,  my  great-grand- 
mother, who  received  the  articles,  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  that  date,  and  as 
her  origin  is  unknown  we  have  supposed  that  the 
relics  might  have  come  through  some  relationship 
with  the  cardinal. 
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The  French  Popular  Encyclopedia  says  that  at 
i he  cardinal’s  death  his  valuable  family  papers 
yere  sent  over  to  England  ; but  it  does  not  say  to 
?hom.  Can  any  one  inform  me  on  this  point  ? And 
s there  anything  known  as  to  who  took  possession 
)f  these  precious  souvenirs  at  Charles  I.’s  death  ? 

■ ’erhaps  some  one  will  be  able  to  throw  light 
ipon  the  subject,  and  if  any  one  obliging  us  in 
his  way  has  the  curiosity  to  see  the  objects  I 
an  get  him  a view  of  them.  They  at  present 
. lelong  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  George  Somes,  and  came, 
ve  believe,  to  him  from  his  late  elder  brother, 
Joseph  Somes,  M.P.  for  Hull. 

M.  Josephine  SalSis. 

[Armorially,  we  can  only  trace  Opie  as  associated  with 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  is  not  a Scotch  name.  The 
' Stuart  Papers  are,  we  believe,  in  the  Royal  Library, 
..  Windsor.] 

The  Harrisons  of  Norfolk  {continued  from 
lip.  446). — The  issue  of  the  said  Benjamin  and  Susanna 
llHarrison  were  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  that 
Ids  to  say  : 1.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Stan- 
fiiford,  of  Yarmouth,  watchmaker,  who  died  Jan.  16, 
il827,  aged  65  ; she  died  April  17,  1848,  aged  77, 
.'i  without  issue,  and  both  were  buried  near  the 

8 Priory  path  there.  2.  Susanna,  born  about  1772, 
married  first,  at  Great  Ormesby,  Aug.  27,  1795,  to 
James  Marsh,  of  Aylsham,  afterwards  of  Leicester, 
|l  where  he  died  and  was  buried  but  a few  years  after, 
leaving  no  issue  ; secondly,  to  Samuel  Letts,  of 
kl  Leicester,  who  must  have  died  several  years  prior 
IJto  her  decease,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  buried 
»■  there  or  at  Lutterworth  (query  Yarmouth),  leaving 
1]  issue  an  only  son,  Samuel  Allen  Letts,  apprenticed 
I to  a chemist  at  Norwich,  but  who  subsequently 
k;  held  a government  appointment  at  Sierra  Leone, 

!|  where  he  died  and  was  buried  only  a few  months 
! before  the  decease  of  his  mother  at  Yarmouth,  at 
' which  place  she  was  buried  about  February,  1844. 

3.  Deborah,  wife  of  Thomas  Ebbs,  of  Yarmouth 
ij  (who  predeceased  her  several  years),  died  without 
I issue,  Nov.  7, 1859,  aged  85,  and  both  were  buried 
I there.  4.  John  Harrison,  of  Yarmouth,  master 
I mariner,  born  about  1776,  espoused  about  1804 
I Elizabeth,  said  to  have  been  the  last  descendant 
' of  the  knightly  family  of  England  of  Stokesby. 
! She  bore  him  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth  England 
j Harrison,  Nov.  22,  1806,  who  became  the  first 
j wife  of  George  Beck,  of  Yarmouth,  miller,  subse- 
I quently  of  Scratby,  and  dying  about  1828  was 
j buried  at  Yarmouth,  her  corpse  being  the  first 
which  was  missed  of  a number  stolen  by  the 
j “ Eesurrectionists  ” out  of  the  old  churchyard 
I there.  Mr.  Beck,  I believe,  married  secondly 
I Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  Stoker  (she  died  in 
1831,  aged  29,  and  was  buried  at  Great  Ormesby), 
j and  by  a later  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Ann 
ij  Morris,  with  other  issue,  had  a son,  George  M. 
!l  Beck,  born  1836,  now  of  Great  Ormesby  and  one 
il  of  the  county  justices.  Mr.  Beck  died  Dec.  4, 


1855,  aged  48,  his  widow  surviving  him  to  Nov.  9, 
1868,  dying  aged  64,  and  both  were  interred  at 
Caister.  The  said  John  Harrison  was  lost  at 
sea  with  all  his  crew  just  prior  to  the  death  of 
his  wife,  thought  to  have  occurred  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  their  daughter.  5.  Mary, 
born  about  1778,  died  aged  16,  and  by  her 
own  desire  was  buried  next  the  remains  of 
her  late  cousin,  a son  of  a Mr.  Daniel,  pro- 
bably at  Attleborough  or  Stokesby.  6.  Ann, 
born  Nov.  28,  1780,  and  baptized  at  Acle,  married 
at  Yarmouth,  April  8,  1827,  to  James  Outlaw,  of 
that  town.  She  died  without  issue,  Jan.  13, 1865, 
and  was  buried  there,  where  her  husband,  who  re- 
married, is  still  living.  7.  James,  born  Feb.  1, 
1782,  and  baptized  at  Acle,  married  at  Yarmouth, 
about  1805-6,  Elizabeth  (probably  a daughter  of 
William  and  Ann)  Chapman,  of  Runham,  and 
sister  to  the  late  William  Chapman,  of  Great 
Ormesby,  farmer.  This  James  after  leaving  Yar- 
mouth resided  for  many  years  at  Norton  Sub- 
course. He  died  at  Thurlton,  Jan.  14,  1870,  and 
was  buried  at  Norton  ; so  also  was  his  wife,  who 
died  March  4,  1856,  aged  77.  8.  Lydia,  born 

Sept.  3,  1784,  and  baptized  at  Acle,  died  unmar- 
ried at  Yarmouth,  June  2,  1857,  and  was  buried 
there.  9.  Rebecca,  youngest  daughter,  now  in  her 
ninety-fourth  year  and  living  in  Yarmouth,  married 
there,  June  28,  1838,  Jonathan  Le  Neve  Span- 
ton,  of  Neatishead,  but  bore  no  issue.  He  died  at 
Yarmouth,  July  3, 1852,  aged  73,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  will  was  buried  at  South  Walsham.  His  son 
Jonathan,  by  his  former  wife,  Ann  Ward,  and  who 
died  Feb.  28,  1837,  aged  17,  and  the  said  former 
wife,  who  died  July  17,  same  year,  aged  56,  to- 
gether with  other  members  of  his  own  and  of  her 
family,  were  also  buried  there. 

The  above  James  and  Elizabeth  Harrison  had 
issue,  all  born  at  Yarmouth,  one  son  and  four 
daughters  (the  latter  are  now  living  at  Thurlton), 
namely  ; 1.  Ann,  born  Dec.  2,  1806,  relict  of 
John  Read  Clements,  of  Yarmouth  (a  brother 
by  half  blood  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Clements 
of  that  town),  who  was  master  of  the  Tar,  of 
that  port,  from  which  vessel  he  was  drowned  at 
sea  with  all  hands,  1839-40,  five  years  after 
marriage,  aged  33-4,  leaving  issue  an  only 
daughter,  Lucy,  who  died  at  Bumpstead,  in  Essex, 
June  12,  1865,  aged  26,  unmarried,  and  was 
buried  at  Norton.  2.  Susanna  Marsh  Harrison, 
born  May  1,  1810,  now  the  wife  of  William  Fuller, 
of  Thurlton.  3.  William  Stanford  Harrison,  of 
Filby,  veterinary  surgeon,  born  Oct.  20,  1812,  and 
who  married  Mary  Ann  Skoyles,  of  Caister,  who 
survives.  He  died  July  1,  1877,  and  was  buried 
at  Filby,  where,  with  other  issue,  was  born  a son 
in  1849,  who  bears  the  same  names  and  is_  of  the 
same  profession,  and  until  lately  practised  at 
Rollesby,  but  is  now  living  in  one  of  the  shires. 
4.  Deborah  Ebbs  Harrison,  born  July,  1814, 
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and  5.  Elizabeth,  born  Feb.  10,  1816,  both  un- 
married. William  Harrison  Kudd. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Beating  the  Bounds  : Legal  Decision. — 
The  old  custom  of  beating  the  bounds  has  been 
referred  to  in  “ N.  & Q.’'  from  time  to  time.  The 
latest  phase  of  its  existence  has  brought  it  into  court 
for  a legal  decision,  by  which  the  absurd  custom 
of  personal  misuse  has  received  a proper  check, 
■while  at  the  same  time  the  custom  itself  has  been 
shown  to  be  less  necessary  under  modern  pro- 
visions for  parochial  measurement  than  it  once 
was  : — 

“ At  the  Brentford  petty  sessions,  on  Saturday,  John 
Tyrrell,  James  Tyrrell,  and  James  Rose  were  fined  51. 
each  for  assaulting  the  Rev.  George  Blinkhoin,  senior 
curate  of  Hanwell.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  ult. 
the  defendants  were  engaged  with  a number  of  other 
persons  in  ‘ beating  the  bounds,’  and  meeting  Mr.  Blink- 
horn  asked  liirn  to  go  and  be  ‘bumped.’  Upon  his  de- 
clining, two  of  the  defendants  took  hold  of  his  arms  and 
dragged  him  to  the  stone,  one  of  the  party  taking  him 
by  the  leg  and  lifting  him  bodily  from  the  ground.  On 
reaching  the  stone  they  ‘bumped’  him  against  a man. 
The  chairman  said  the  custom  of  beating  the  bounds 
was  absurdly  antiquated,  and  altogether  useless  now 
that  Ordnance  maps  of  25  in.  scale  were  procurable. 
At  the  same  sessions  Charles  Dunham  was  sent  to  prison 
for  fourteen  days  for  assaulting  Alfred  Wenham,  one 
of  the  beaters.  The  latter  said  he  had  quietly  submitted 
to  being  ‘ bumped  ’ on  a stone  at  Twyford  Abbey,  but 
on  his  refusing  to  cry  ‘ Beer,’  the  defendant  pushed  him 
into  the  river  Brent.” — Guardian,  June  8,  1881. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

A Striking  Instance  of  Mnemonics. — Gilles 
de  Betz,  Marsh.al  of  France  (.said  to  be  the  verit- 
able Blue  Beard),  was  sentenced  to  be  led  in  chains 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  to  be  burnt  alive  at 
the  stake.  The  day  appointed  was  October  23, 
1440,  “ a date,”  says  the  historian,  “ about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  all  the  people  of  Anjou 
and  Maine,  by  common  consent,  whipped  their 
children  on  that  morning,  so  as  to  imjoress  the  pre- 
cise date  on  their  memoiy.”  This  strange  mnemo- 
nic process  is  still  a favourite  with  the  peasants  of 
Anjou  and  Brittany.  William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

Cowper’s  Accuracy  in  describing  Scenery. 
—The  other  day  a friend  and  I walked  over  the 
haunts  of  Cowper  both  at  Olney  and  at  Weston. 
Having  in  our  hands  The  Task,  we  were  able  to 
identify  the  “spinney.”  the  “peasant’s  nest,”  “ the 
alcoves  ” and  “ colonnades,”  the  “ grove,”  and  the 
“ wilderness,”  in  which  he  used  to  walk  with 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  the  Throgmortons.  The  statue 
of  Homer,  with  an  English  inscription  by  Cowper, 
is  still  there,  though  the  “ naiad  ” with  her  urn  is 
gone,  the  old  home  of  the  Throgmortons  having 
been  demolished  for  these  fifty  years  past.  Just 
beyond  the  “ rustic  bridge  ” and  the  “ willows  ” 
which  Cowper  celebrates,  we  found  ourselves  on 


a spot  which  is,  as  it  were,  photographed  to  the 
very  life  by  the  poet : — 

“ Here,  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme, 

We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft. 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil.”  I 

If  not  ankle-deep  in  thyme,  yet  in  wild  flowersf 
just  a century  after  those  lines  were  written,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  3rd  of  June  ; and  in  the 
middle  of  the  mole-heaps  we  found  one  of  these 
“miners  of  the  soil”  just  dead.  His  body,  still 
warm,  we  brought  back  with  us,  intending  to  have 
it  made  into  a tobacco  pouch.  Weston  is  now  for 
sale,  and  its  leading  features  are  very  minutely 
described  in  the  Builder  of  last  week. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W, 
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Holy  Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit  Street. — | 
The  following  note  in  Sir  Sibbald  Scott’s  His- 
tory of  the  British  Army,  vol.  iii.,  on  the  chapel  I 
in  Conduit  Street,  whilom  celebrated  for  the 
lengthy  sermons  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hamilton  Beamish 
(under  which  as  a boy  I have  often  groaned),  seems 
worth  embalming  in  “ N.  & Q.”: — 


“ King  James  [II. 1 had  also  a movable  chapel  of  wood 
on  wheels  in  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  where  it  remained 
till  after  the  Revolution,  when  Dr.  Tennison  begged  it 
of  King  William  and  set  it  up  in  Conduit  Street,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Evelyn  mentions  that 
he  went  up  to  London  (18th  July,  1691)  to  hear  the  first 
sermon  preached  in  it.  It  was  used  until  1716,  when  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  a new  chapel  was  built  on  the  site, 
which  was  demolished  in  1875  and  the  premises  called 
Ulster  House  erected  in  its  place.” 

W.  D.  M. 

Something  New  in  Book-Plates. — So  much 
has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  your  columns 
on  the  subject  of  book-plates,  that  I think  the 
following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum 
of  May  28,  should,  in  justice  to  your  founder  and 
first  editor,  be  embalmed  in  the  columns  of 
“ N.  & Q.”:— 

“Mr.  Thoms’s  Book-Plate. — Your  kindly  allusion  to 
my  new  book-plate  calls  for  a short  explanation  from 
me.  I did  not  devise  it.  Like  Topsy,  ‘it  grew,’ and 
this  was  how  it  grew.  In,  I believe,  the  first  exhibition 
of  tbe  Photographic  Society  my  friend  Dr.  Diamond 
(whose  valuable  discoveries  in  photography  had  been 
published  in  Notes  and  Qwcrfesj  exhibited  a portrait  of 
myself  which  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  and 
which  the  late  Prince  Consort  pronounced  the  finest 
untouched  photograph  he  had  ever  seen.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Diamond  the  negative  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a professional  photographer,  and  many  copies 
were  sold  to  my  friends,  kc.  Unfortunately  this  negative 
was  either  lost  or  broken,  and  Dr.  Diamond  kindly 
undertook  to  produce  a fresh  one  from  a very  fine  copy 
in  his  possession  ; and  it  was  when  talking  the  matter 
over  with  him  that  the  idea  of  producing  it  in  the 
style  of  Houbraken’s  engravings  was  started  and  acted 
upon.  I cut  out  the  portrait,  signature,  &c.,  from  the 
framework  of  one  of  these  engravings,  and  substituted 
my  own.  Dr.  Diamond  made  an  admirable  copy  of  it, 
of  which  I have  an  excellent  impression. 
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“ But  ray  kind  friend  never  does  a good-natured  tting 
ly  halves,  and,  not  content  with  this  likeness  d I'Hou- 
•raken,  he  very  kindly  made  me  a copy  of  it  as  a carte- 
le-visite.  For  some  reason  the  carte  was  never  printed 
mtil  about  two  months  ago,  when,  accidentally  finding 
he  negative,  I had  a very  few  copies  struck  off.  On 
ending  one  of  these  to  another  well-known  photographer, 
\Ir.  Joseph  Cundall,  he  in  acknowledgment  suggested 
vhat  a capital  book  plate  it  would  make,  and  I have 
icted  upon  his  suggestion.  It  was  thus  that,  in  photo- 
p-aphic  language,  the  new  book-plate  was  devehped. 

“ William  J.  Thoms.” 


R.  S.  E. 

[Some  years  ago  Mr.  Thoms,  when  requested  to  append 
ttis  autograph  to  his  carte-de-visite,  used  to  add  the  fol- 
. owing  quatrain  ; — 

” If  you  would  fain  know  more 
Of  him  whose  photo  here  i.s. 

He  coined  the  word  ‘ Folk-lore,’ 

And  started  Notes  and  Queries.”^ 


h 

ij  eaurrtes. 

P We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
lion  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
jnames  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
(answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


11  English  System  of  Thermometers. — Why 
aldoes  England  persist  in  using  the  unpractical 
jw  system  of  Fahrenheit,  instead  of  the  common- 
»|  sense  ones  of  Centigrade  (Celsius)  or  Reaumur  ? 
wYou  want  a thermometer  to  mark  cold  or  heat, 
wj  The  freezing  point  is  the  point  where  the  one  ceases 
ra  and  the  other  begins,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
e:  Very  good;  let  that  be  0,  as  in  Centigrade  and 
Reaumur — and  of  the  two  I prefer  Centigrade, 
!i|  being  in  favour  of  the  decimal  system  myself. 
i(|  The  “ botheration  ” of  Fixhrenheit  shows  itself  by 
4!  one’s  always  having  to  make  a separate  calculation 
;ii|  on  a frosty  morning.  Your  thermometer  stands  at 
i;l  23°,  let  us  say.  Oh,  that  means  9®  of  cold  ! 
y Now,  if  you  had  either  of  the  others  you  could  see 
M at  a glance,  and  also  compare  with  foreign  countries 
I without  having  to  make  a really  complicated  calcu- 
( lation,  which  it  is,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit  to  either 
i scale.  I therefore  wish  to  know  if  anyone  will  agitate 
j the  question.  I know  professors  have  a curious 
I prejudice  against  change,  for  I spoke  to  one  on  the 
I subject.  I must  also  note  that  I have  never  yet 
I been  able  to  get  a registering  continental  thermo- 
b meter  (Centigrade  or  Reaumur).  I had  some 
I specially  made  to  Centigrade  scale  by  Horne  & 
I Thornthwaite,  but  doubt  if  they  are  accurate. 
I You  do  get  the  Centigrade  scale  sometimes  on 
I ordinary  thermometers,  but  I refer  to  registering 
j ones.  If  people  will  stick  to  Fahrenheit,  why  not 
I take  a new  departure,  and  call  32®  = 0®,  and 
; 212®  = 180®,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  that  bothering 
i 32®?  There  would,  at  least,  be  simplicity  here, 
j For  cold,  of  course,  you  would  go  on  till  the 
j present  0®  of  Fahrenheit  became  32®  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Scotus, 


Townsend  Family. — I shall  be  grateful  for  any 
information  as  to  the  ancestry,  and  any  details, 
&c.,  touching  the  descendants,  of  Edward  Townsend 
(query,  buried  at  Highgate,  Middlesex,  April  1, 
1710,  as  “ Mr.  Townsehende,  of  Hornsey,  brewer”). 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kettle, 
of  Denny  Abbey,  Waterbeach,  co.  Cambridge, 
and  had,  mter  alios,  Jonathan  Townsend,  baptized 
at  Highgate,  Sept.  1,  1684,  and  died  June,  1710, 
hiving  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard 
Chauncy,  of  London,  by  Elizabeth  Dean,  his  wife 
(see  Chauncy  of  Edgcote,  co.  Northants,  vol.  i. 
Baker’s  Northants),  and  had  Chauncy  Townsend, 
M.P.  for  Westbury,  co.  Wilts,  &c.,  father  of  James 
Townsend,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1772-3 
(who  married  and  had  issue);  Rev.  Joseph  Towns- 
end, Rector  of  Pewsey,  co.  Wilts  (ancestor  of 
Joseph  Phipps  Townsend,  of  Walpole,  Norfolk, 
and  Tottenham,  Middlesex);  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Smith  (see  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  “ Smith, 
of  Ellingham  Hall,  Norfolk”);  Judith,  wife, 
firstly,  of  John  Wordsworth,  and  secondly  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Hawes  or  Haweis,  of  Aldwinckle,  eo. 
Northants  ; Charlotte,  wife  of  John  Oliver  Wil- 
lyams,  of  Carnanton,  Cornwall  (see  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry) ; and  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas  Bid- 
dulph.  Vicar  of  Padstow,  Cornwall  (see  Burke’s 
Landed  Gentry,  “ Biddulph  of  Ledbury,  co.  Here- 
ford). Edward  Townsend,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(Kettle),  also  had  Joseph  Townsend,  citizen  and 
brewer  of  London,  who  died  Oct.  29,  1728,  aged 
fifty-eight,  having  thrice  married,  and  was  ancestor 
of  Townsend,  of  Honington,  co.  Warwick  (see 
Burke’s  Landed  Gentry). 

Reginald  Stewart  Boddington. 

15,  Markham  Square,  S.W. 

Matthew  Family. — Who  were  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Matthew,  B.A,,  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Oct.  1715,  and  Rector  of 
Holbeton,  Ivybridge,  Devon,  1753  ? What  was 
the  name  of  his  wife,  or  that  of  any  of  his 

ancestors?  Was  he  the  son  of  Matthew, 

Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1661  ? Was  he 
descended  from  the  Cornish,  Irish,  or  Welsh 
branch  of  the  family?  Could  the  first  question 
be  satisfactorily  answered  it  is  thought  the  whole 
of  the  family  tree  would  be  apparent  at  once. 
The  name  is  spelt  with  and  without  the  double  t 
by  members  of  every  branch  of  the  family  as  their 
fancy  dictates.  J-  M.  G. 

14,  Alexandra  Road,  Bedford. 

Richard  Barnes,  Bishop  of  Durham  1577-87. 
— Is  there  any  known  portrait  of  this  bishop  in 
existence  ? Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

Numismatic. — Sixpence,  Elizabeth,  1566.  Obv., 
Leg.  M.  M.  Lion,  “ Elizabeth.  D.  G.  Ang.  Fr.  et 
Hi.  Begna.”  I cannot  find  this  coin  with  “ Regna” 
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described  by  Ending,  Hawkins,  or  Henfrey.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  help  me  % 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

“Dunciad,”  III.  151. — 

“ Lo  P — p — le’s  brow,  tremendous  to  tlie  town.” 

Who  was  P — p — le  1 W.  C.  B. 

[There  was  a man  called  Popple,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  in  some  of  the  satirical  Pope  tracts.  We  cannot 
make  out  in  what  edition  of  the  Dimciad  the  above 
line  occurs,  for,  having  examined  about  twenty  editions, 
we  find  that  line  151  of  bk.  iii.  is  quite  different  from 
that  quoted  by  AV.  C.  B.] 

A Parallelism  : Swift  and  T.  Adams. — The 
twenty-ninth  of  Swift’s  Thoughts  on  Varwis 
Subjects  runs  thus  : — 

“ There  are  some  solitary  wretches  who  seem  to  have 
left  the  rest  of  mankind  only,  as  Eve  left  Adam,  to  meet 
the  devil  in  private.” 

An  identical  sentiment  is  quoted  from  T.  Adams 
in  Mr.  Tegg’s  little  book  Laconics,  1876,  under 
the  heading  “ Monastery”: — 

“ There  are  some  solitary  creatures  who  seem  to  have 
left  the  rest  of  mankind  only  to  meet  the  devil  in 
private.” 

Who  was  T.  Adams,  and  who  is  the  true  parent 
of  the  saying  ? Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Poll  Books,  go.  Lincoln. — I possess  the  fol- 
lowing poll  books  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  before 
the  date  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill.  I shall  be  glad 
if  any  one  will  inform  me  whether  any  others  exist 
which  I have  not : — 

1723.  Candidates:  Sir  Nevile  Hickman,  Bart. ; Robert 
Viner,  Esq. 

1807.  Candidates:  Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.;  The  Hon. 
Charles  Anderson  Pelham ; Richard  Ellison,  Esq. 

1818.  Candidates : The  Hon.  Charles  Anderson  Pel- 
ham ; Sir  Robert  Heron,  Bart.;  Charles  Chaplin,  Esq. 

1823.  Candidates  : Sir  William  Amcotts  Ingleby,  Bart.; 
Sir  John  Hayford  Thorold,  Bart. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

IMr.  Elwall,  1726. — Is  anything  known  of 
Mr.  Elwall  beyond  what  is  disclosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing tract  1 — 

“ The  Triumpli  of  Truth,  being  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  of  Mr.  Elwall,  before  Judge  Denton,  for  publishing 
a book  in  defence  of  the  Unity  of  God,  at  Stafford 
assizes,  in  the  year  1726.  Printed  by  T.  Squire,  book- 
seller and  stationer.  Market-place,  Grimsby,  1817.” 
8vo.  12  pp. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  his  name  in  any  book 
of  reference  which  I have  consulted.  Anon. 

Curious  Arms. — A gentleman  who  has  a gallery 
of  family  portraits,  commencing  in  1653,  writes  to 
me  that  on  the  earliest  of  these  portraits  are  his 
ancestor’s  arms,  viz,,  on  an  oval  shield  a male 
figure  with  a bow  and  arrow  encountering  a 
dragon  ; crest,  a rhinoceros  ; supporters,  unicorns ; 


motto,  “ Opiferque  per  orbem  dicor.”  His  an- 
cestor  came  from  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague,  and  ® 
he  believes  that  these  are  his  arms.  I,  however, 
fancy  that  they  must  be  those  of  a college  of  | 
physicians  or  other  medical  body.  The  rhinoceros  J 
and  unicorns  point  to  this,  so  does  the  motto ; " 
while  we  might  take  the  charge  to  mean  Phoebus, 
the  source  of  health,  with  his  refulgent  arrows, 
slaying  the  python,  symbolical  of  disease.  Still  I 
may  be  wrong,  and  should  be  obliged  by  a re- 
ference. I do  not  think  that  Eietstap  gives  this 
coat.  Spal. 

“ Alphonso  di  Borgo  ” (London,  1800). — No 
reply  has  been  given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  to  my  query 
(6^’’  S.  ii.  369)  as  to  the  author  of  this  little  book. 

If  he  be  unknown,  I will  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  may  be  by  Isaac  D’Israeli.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  published  such  poor 
stuff  in  1800,  two  years  before  his  own  marriage, 
although  we  know  the  value  some  authors  have 
attached  to  their  early  works.  i 

Ealph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent.  j 

Austro  - Hungarian  Ecclesiastical  Book-  I 
PLATES  and  their  OWNERS. — I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  particulars  of  the  following  ecclesiastical  ' 
dignitaries,  whose  book-plates  I possess  : — 

1.  “ Marius  Marefuschus,”  ensigned  with  a 
bishop’s  hat. 

2.  “ Ex  libris  Ladislai  Com.  a Kolloniz  Ar.  Epis. 
Colocensis,”  ensigned  with  a cardinal’s  [?  arch-  , 
bishop’s]  hat. 

3.  “ Joannes  Baptista  can.  reg.  ad  S.  Orucem 
AugustEe  prsepositus,”  ensigned  with  a mitre. 

4.  “ Krivinai  Lonovics  Jossef  6rsek  Kdnys- 
tarabdl,”  ensigned  with  an  archbishop’s  hat. 

I wish  particularly  to  know  the  English  equiva- 
lent of  the  Latin  names  of  the  sees  in  Nos.  2 and 
3.  H.  Astlet  Williams. 

[2.  We  believe  this  to  be  Kolocsa  or  Kalocsa,  in 
Croatia.  The  Counts  Kollonitz  were  counts  of  the 
Empire,  created  1637,  extinct  1874  in  the  person  of 
Max,  Count  Kollonitz  von  Kollegrad,  who  died  s.p.m. 
See  Perthes,  Qriifl.  Tasclienhuch,  1881.] 

Avenell  and  Glubb,  CO.  Devon. — I should 
feel  much  indebted  for  any  information  concerning 
these  families.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
pedigrees,  though  I believe  there  are  some  in 
existence.  Wm.  U.  S.  Glanville-Eichards. 

Windlesham,  Surrey. 

An  Oil  Painting. — My  landlady  has  asked 
whether  I can  tell  her  anything  about  the  work  of 
art  whose  description  I now  give.  As  I cannot) 
will  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  help  us  1 An  oil  painting 
seemingly  a copy — not  a very  good  one — from  a 
Dutch  original.  An  old  chimney  corner;  on  the 
right  (of  the  picture)  an  old  man  in  a red  cap 
seated,  holding  on  his  left  hand  a very  lean 
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:hicken,  feeding  it  with  his  right.  Opposite,  an 
lid  woman,  who  seems  to  be  mixing  in  some 
vessel  more  food  for  the  bird.  Facing  her,  a little 
;irl  kneeling  on  a low  chair,  with  her  elbows  on  a 
hree-legged  stool,  on  which  is  what  looks  like  a 
traw  beehive,  with  the  flat  top  off  and  hanging 
m like  a lid.  Hanging  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
•kimney-piece  a large  lantern  and  three  fishes ; 
it  the  left,  an  open  basket ; on  the  chimney- 
flece,  jars,  mugs,  bottles,  and  a flitch  of  bacon  (?). 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

I “Forrel.” — Referring  to  the  cover  upon  the 
jurrent  number  of  Little  Folks,  my  wife  (who  is  a 
Devonshire  woman)  remarked,  “ They  seem  to 
bring  out  a difl'erently  coloured  forrel  every 
month  ! ” Upon  my  expressing  surprise  at  a 
wrapper  being  so  defined,  a Somersetshire  friend 
present  thought  it  a curious  circumstance  that  so 
general  a word— in  the  west — as  forrel  should  be 
unknown  to  me.  It  was  one  that  he  “ had  used 
from  his  childhood.”  Is  the  word  known  else- 
where 1 Harry  Hems. 

Exeter. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

This  stanza  occurs  to  my  mind  on  this  day  (June  18), 
the  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  : — 
“ At  length  came  the  day  for  the  glorious  affray, 

Which  shall  long  be  remembered  in  story ; 

And  history  shall  fling  around  him  her  wing 
To  mantle  his  name  and  his  glory. 

Osbaldeston’s  high  fame  and  Newmarket’s  great  name 
Shall  live  in  the  memory  yet, 

When  Wellington’s  sun  and  Waterloo  won 
Shall  both  in  oblivion  be  set.” 

John  Pickfoed,  M.A, 

“ And  thrilling,  melting,  nestling  riots  there.” 

“ From  joys  like  these,  ah  ! why  denied  to  me?  ” 

A.  B.  J. 

“ 0 sacerdos,  quid  es  tu  ? 

Non  es  a te,  quia  de  nihilo  ; 

Non  es  ad  te,  quia  mediator  ad  Deum ; 

Non  es  tibi,  quia  sponsus  ecclesiie; 

Non  es  tui,  qui  servus  omnium; 

Non  es  tu,  quia  Dei  minister; 

Quid  es  ergo  1 nihil  et  omnia, 

O sacerdos  ! ” B.  W, 

“ Earth  has  no  hate  like  love  to  anger  turned.” 

F.  B,  M.  C. 


MEDICAL  FOLK-LORE;  AN  “EAGLE  STONE.” 

(6^"  S.  iii.  327.) 

The  eagle  stone  is  mentioned  in  countless  books 
of  medicine  and  natural  history.  M.  Eugene 
Holland,  in  his  Faune  Populaire  de  la  France, 
ii.  5,  gives  the  following  passage  from  Levret, 
Essai  sur  les  Accouchements,  Paris,  1766,  p.  52  : — 

“ La  pierre  d’aigle portee  suspendue  au  cou  des 

femmes,  elle  a pour  vertu  d’empecher  les  fausses  couches ; 


attaches  A,  une  de  leurs  cuisses,  elle  les  fait  accoucher 
promptement.” 

In  the  English  version  of  Bartholomeus  De 
Proprietatibus  Rerum  there  is  an  account  of  its 
nature  and  properties  which  I give  with  abridg- 
ment ; — 

“ Echites  is  a stone  of  Inde  & of  Persi,  & is  found  in 
the  cleues  of  occean,  boothe  in  the  costes  of  the  see  of 
Inde_  & of  Persy,  & is  a stone  with  red  colour,  as  it  is 
said  in  Lapidario,  and  there  is  two  sortes,  as  Isid.  saith, 
male  and  female,  & soo  always  two  ben  founds  in  the 
Egles  nest,  and  the  egle  may  not  brede  without  these 
stones.  And  therfore  the  Egle  kepeth  these  stoones  in 
her  nest.  The  male  therof  is  harde,  and  is  lyke  to  a 
gumme  that  is  called  Galle,  & this  male  is  somewhat 
biasings.  And  the  female  is  neshe.  And  these  stones 
bounds  to  a women  that  traueileth  of  childe  maketh  her 

soone  to  be  delyuered The  vertue  of  this  stone  Echites 

maketh  a man  sobre,  And  augmentethe  and  encreaseth 
riches,  and  so  it  dooeth  loue,  and  helpeth  greately  to 
opteyne  and  conquers  vyctory  & favoure.  And  letteth 
and  withstondeth  the  fallynge  of  theym,  whiche  haue 
the  fallynge  euyll.  If  there  be  any  man  suspect  of 
frauds  of  poisoning,  if  he  be  gyltye,  this  stone  putts 
vnder  bis  meats  well  not  suffre  him  to  swolowe  his 
meats,  and  if  the  stone  be  withdrawen,  he  shall  not  tary 
to  swalowe  his  meats.” — Lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxxix. 

Of.  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Hist.  Nat,  lib.  xxx. 
cap.  Ixiv.,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  xxxix.;  Anselmi  Boetii 
de  Boot,  Gemmarum  et  Lapidum  Historia,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1647,  p.  376;  William  Jones,  Credulities 
Past  and  Present,  p.  388.  Edward  Peacock, 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  professed  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  eagle 
stone,  “rite  matures  aperire  partus,”  was  known 
to  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  (v.  161).  “Lapis  aetites,” 
writes  Pliny  {N.  H.,  lib.  xxx.  c.  xiv.),  “ in  aquilie 
repertus  nido,  custodit  partus  contra  abortuum 
insidias.”  Of  the  four  varieties  this  is  called  the 
Taphiusian,  and  is  described  more  fully  in  the 
thirty-sixth  book  (ch.  xxi.); — 

“Quarti  generis  Taphiusius  appellatur,  nascens  juxta 
Leucadem  in  Taphiusa,  qui  locus  est  dextra  navigantibus 
ex  hac  ad  Leucadem.  Invenitur  in  fluminibus  candidus 
et  rotundus.  Huic  est  in  alvo  lapis,  qui  vocatur  cal- 
limus,  nec  quicquam  tenerius.  Aetitm  omnes  gravidis 
adalligati  mulieribus  vel  quadrupedibus  in  pelliculis 
sacrificatorum  animalium  continentur,  partus  non  nisi 
parturiunt,  removendi  : alioqui  vulvse  excidunt.  Sed 
nisi  parturientibus  auferantur,  omnino  non  pariunt.” 

Plutarch  {Fragmenta,  edit.  Didot,  Parisiis, 
MDCCCLV.,  tome  v.  p.  96,  5)  mentions  the  “ lapis 
aetites  ” as  a natural  product  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  records  its  supposed  “ vis  medicatrix  ”: — 

Fewdrai  S’  ev  avToj  (sc.  Eut^pari;)  XlOos 
deriT'i]’;  KaXoviaevoq'  dv  at  /xaiat  rat?  Svcrro- 
Kovcrats  ewt  rds  yacnkpa<;  eTrLTiOeacri,  nai  rrapa- 
Xpriixa  tIktovctiv  drep  dXynjSovoi, 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly. 

A full  account  of  the  aetites  or  eagle  stone  may 
be  found  in  The  Natural  History,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  of  Precious  Sto7ies  and  Gems  and  of  the 
Pi-ecious  Metals,  by  0.  W.  King,  M.A.,  London, 
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1865.  The  following  extract,  taken  from  the 
above  work  (pp.  49,  50),  will  give  the  information 
asked  for  by  A.  H. : — 

“ Pliny  describes  four  species  of  this  stone  (xxxvi.  21). 
The  first  was  egg-shaped,  white,  and  filled  with  a soft, 
sweet-tasted  clay : this  was  the  female.  The  second, 
reddish  coloured  externally,  contained  a stony  substance, 
and  passed  for  the  male.  The  third  was  filled  with  a 
sweetish  sand.  The  fourth,  the  basonian,  had  inside  it 
a crystalline  core,  called  the  Callimis.  The  best  kind 
were  asserted  to  be  only  found  in  the  nests  of  eagles, 
which  could  not  breed  without  their  aid.  hence  their 
name.  They,  for  this  reason,  were  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  women  in  labour ; a notion  which  even  Dioscorides 
appears  to  endorse.” 

In  the  “ Arcula  Gemmea.  By  Thomas  Nicols, 
sometimes  of  Jesus  Colledge  in  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don, MDCLiiL,”  there  is,  at  p.  184,  a description  of 
this  stone.  The  author  speaks  of  it  as  being  about 
the  size  of  a peach  or  apricot.  He  then  proceeds  : 

“ Boetius  (De  Boot)  says  that  it  is  reported  of  the 
eagle  that  it  bringeth  this  stone  into  her  nest  to  help 
her  the  more  easily  to  lay.  Renodeus,  lib,  ii.  sect.  2,  De 
Materia  Medica,  saith  that  some  think  that  the  eagles 
bring  these  stones  into  their  nests  to  temper  the  heat  of 

their  eggs;  others  for  its  colour’s  sake,  as  Rulandus 

The  eagles,  being  mindfullof  the  security  of  their  young, 
are  wont  in  the  building  of  their  nests  ever  to  make  up 
their  structures  with  these  stones,  by  this  means  hoping 
to  secure  their  young  from  the  annoiances  of  serpents. 
So  saith  Philostratus,  lib.  ii.  c.  Iv.,  De  Vila  Apollonii." 

The  stone  was  evidently  held  in  great  repute  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  in  a list  of  the  relics  of 
Durham  Cathedral  made  late  in  that  century,  or 
more  probably  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
of  these  stones  is  mentioned  as  treasured  up  in 
company  with  a singularly  miscellaneous  collection 
of  venerated  trifles  : — 

“ Item  dens  Sancte  Margarete  Regine  Scottorum,  & 
una  petra  aquile,  et  crines  Sancte  Marie  Magdalene,  et 
una  pars  virge  Moysi  & unum  par  de  Bediis  Sancti 
Thome  Comitis  Lancastrie  in  duabas  bursis  cum  uno 
signo  de  albo  velwetto.” — Smith’s  edition  of  Baeda’s 
Ilistoriee  Dcclesiasticce  Oentis  Anglorioa,  p.  740  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1722). 

Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

See  Dr.  Pettigrew’s  Our  Superstitions  connected 
2uith  the  History  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


“ Cock  Robin  ” a Substitute  for  “ Robert  ” 
(6«>  S.  ii.  27,  155,  495;  iii.  138,  231,  391).— 
While  R.  R.  has  been  “ tickled  in  fancy  to  see 
so  ludicrous  a theme  treated  so  gravely”  in  a few 
lines,  he  has  spent  over  a page  in  answering  them. 
Confining  myself  strictly  to  the  points  in  question, 
I would  give  my  facts  and  reasons.  We  partly 
agree  that  Robin  might  (sometimes)  be  a lowering 
epithet.  But  we  differed  in  this : I said  that  in 
English  it  was  commonly  a diminutive  of  endear- 
ment, he  says  that  this  is  “ an  [incorrect]  assump- 


tion.” Before  Bobert  Tofte’s  Alba,  1598,  Rich.) 
Day  addresses  the  author  : — 

(1)  “ Whilst  lovely  Robin  Redbreast  thou  dost  sing.” 
Tofte  then — possibly  with  an  allusion  to  the  coun- 
try Robin  or  Robinet,  the  lout — replies  : — 

(2)  “ No  lovely  nor  beloved  Redbreast  I, 

A Robin  poore  refusde,  such  one  I am.” 

A friend  also  writes  : — 


Joti 

iii 

li«i! 

uyi 

din 

lot 

So 


(3)  “ Sing  then  sweet  bird  with  Ruddie  Breast  thy  fill,’  ! 
And  J.  M.  Gent.: — 

(4)  “ Only  let  Robin  sing.  All  other  birds  be  husht.”  i 
Again,  R.  A.  sings  : — 

(5)  “ Thus  chirpe[s]  one  Robin  Redbreast  to  another.” 

(6)  Tofte  himself,  in  his  love  poems,  calls  him- 
self more  than  once  Robin  and  Robin  Redbreast, 
and  certainly  in  no  depreciatory  strain. 

Ophelia  (IV.  v.)  sings  the  known  ballad  line  : — 
(7)  “ For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy.” 

On  which  I would  ask,  Did  the  young  women  of 
Shakespeare’s  day  announce  with  pre-matrimonial 
precocity  their  intent  to  marry  a handsome  looby 
in  preference  to  a master  I 

(8)  In  the  interlude  of  Robin  Conscience,  pub- 
lished 15 — , Robin  is  the  only  reputable  person  in 
it,  and  certainly  is  no  looby. 

These  are  facts,  not  “assumptions.”  And,  by 
the  way,  will  it  also  be  contended  that  the  bird 
robin  was  so  called  because  he  was  loutish  or 
disreputable  ? Even  English  boys  can  decide  that 
question.  R.  R.  still  construes  “ foolish  tales  of 
Robin  Hood  ” as  equivalent  to  “ tales  of  foolish 
Robin  Hood.”  We  must  agree  to  differ  on  this. 
In  his  examples  he  does  not  always  take  account 
of  the  speaker  or  his  motives.  Neither  does  he 
remember  that  many  foolish  tales  accumulate 
round  a name,  simply  because  it  is  already  a 
popular  one.  Allowing  his  clerical  friend  to  be 
right  as  to  his  provincial  estimation  of  Robin  and 
Bob,  I dissent  from  the  inference  that  had  Robin 
been  a reputable  person  he  would  have  been 
called  Robert  or  Bob  Hood.  Does  Shakespeare, 
that  most  faithful  reflex  of  his  age,  ever  even  hint 
at  the  disreputableness  of  Robin  or  of  Robin 
Hood,  or  even  of  Little  John?  R.  R.,  with  nine- 
teenth century  propriety,  speaks  of  Marian  as  a 
“ low,  disreputable  person,  trapesing  about  with  a 
pack  of  fellows,”  &c.,  but  these  views,  however 
“ right,”  were  not  those  of  the  olden  time.  Her 
marriage,  or  want  of  marriage,  was  ignored,  and 
she  was  the  Queen  of  Archeresses  ; the  hero  fame  of 
Robin  made  her  a faithful  heroine,  whom  golden- 
mouthed Drayton  describes  as 

“ Sovereign  of  the  woods  and  Lady  of  the  game.” 
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So,  too,  R.  R.  may  have  newer  views,  but  I have 
always  understood  that  this  Robin  was  a most 
popular  hero.  Gests  speak  of  him  as  a most 
valiant  man,  honourable,  and  with  a true  sense  of : 
justice,  though  a dreaded  outlaw.  For  other  “ com- 
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I plimentary  allusions  ” I refer  among  many  to  “Bold 
I Robin  Hood  was  a forester  good  as  ever,”  &c., 
and  to  the  Percy  ballads,  and  to  vol.  ii.  of  the 
' Roxhurghe  Ballads.  So  late  as  1689  W.  Thacke- 
ray published  twenty-one  ballads  respecting  him. 
Circa  15 — are  some  verses  recommending  a man 
I to  read  his  primer  [prayer  book]  or— Robiu  Hood. 

■ So  popular  and  so  esteemed  was  he  that,  appa- 
r ■ rently  to  encourage  archery,  he  and  his  followers 
became  the  leading  figures  in  the  May  Day  games. 

I I would  refer  also  to  bk.  iv,  chap.  iii.  par.  16  of 
' Strutt’s  Sports  and  to  As  You  Like  It. 

As  to  Heywood’s  lines,  I never  expected  nor 

i asked  R.  R.  to  quote  them,  but  I referred  to  their 

ii  general  tenor,  all  his  diminutives  being  terms  of 
ii  endearment,  or,  as  I called  them,  hail-fellow- well- 
j:  met  appellations  ; thatmanyofthemdiedinbeggary 

I is  to  a student  of  their  histories  nothing  to  R.  R.’s 
ill  purpose.  Br.  Nicholson. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closed.] 

Mispronunciation  of  Wind  (6*''  S.  iii.  405). 
— I am  no  admirer  of  Dr.  Johnson — even  his 
r Dictionary  has  done  more  harm  than  good  to  our 

II  language.  It  is  the  pile  of  a porcus  literarum,  full 
‘i  of  industrious  rubbish,  and  not  the  well-digested 
t|  work  of  a scholar  and  philologist.  Amongst  the 
I:  many  foolish  things  attributed  to  this  literary  czar 
! I is  his  rhyme  to  a person  who  asked  him  whether 
nl  the  i of  “ wind  ” should  be  pronounced  long  or 
il  short  ; we  are  told  he  made  this  very  foolish 
c answer  : — 

“ I cannot  find  it  in  my  mind  to  call  it  wind, 

But  I can  find  it  in  my  mind  to  call  it  wind.” 

i;  It  is  like  the  doctor  in  dogmatism,  like  him  in 
d,  philological  ignorance,  and,  whether  true  or  false, 
I is  characteristic. 

In  what  I venture  to  call  Anglo-Saxon,  regard- 
ti  less  of  Dr.  Freeman’s  protest,  accents  were  used  ; 

and  wind  without  an  accent  had  a different  vowel 
«|  sound  to  tuint,  winde,  &c.,  with  an  accent.  The 
abhorrence  of  English  printers  to  accents  has 
done  irreparable  injury,  and  driven  us  into  all  the 
1 absurdities  of  false  diphthongs  to  supply  the  place, 
f!  Thus,  to  express  i,  we  have  tried  as  many  devices 
t;  as  Periklumenos,  or  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Son 
}■  of  Eblis  in  their  famous  combat ; sometimes  we 
,1'  try  ea,  as  in  “ speak  ” for  sp4k  ; sometimes  ee,  as 
(i  in  “ speed”  for  sped  ; sometimes  ie,  as  in  “thief” 
||l  for  thdf  ; sometimes  ei,  sometimes  e-e,  and  some- 
times  eo ; yet  with  all  these  devices  to  express  «, 
i|  we  still  retain  the  very  un-English  looking 
in  colonists,  “intrigue,”  “machine,”  “fatigue,”  and 
ill  so  on. 

‘ As  Mr.  Vincent  S.  Lean  correctly  says,  “wind” 
»!  has  a short  i,  and  not  an  accented  i ; happily, 
t therefore,  it  differs  from  the  verb  wind  (to  twist), 
«;  and  its  derivatives.  It  has  no  fellow,  I allow,  but 
t|  it  has  a pretty  numerous  family  and  a few  non- 
||  monosyllabic  words  to  keep  it  countenance,  as 


“ rescind  ” and  “ tamarind.”  Of  the  compounds 
of  “ wind”  are  : windy,  windless,  winded  (out  of 
breath),  windage,  windiness,  windbag,  windbound, 
windbroken,  windfall,  windflower,  windgangs, 
windgall,  wind-instrument,  windmill,  windpipe, 
wind-rose,  wind-sail,  windward,  and  some  others. 
“Window”  is  from  another  source,  and  so  is 
“ windlass,”  but  both  have  the  short  i.  The 
rhymes  are  pretty  numerous,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  preterites  of  verbs  : dinned,  finned,  grinned, 
ginned,  pinned,  sinned,  skinned,  thinned,  tinned, 
and  one  or  two  others.  Cognate  to  these  are 
hind-er,  cind-er,  pind-er,  tind-er,  &c. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

In  Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  the  two 
modes  of  pronunciation,  wind  and  wind,  are 
treated  at  great  length.  Poets  are  granted  the 
privilege  they  claim.  “ The  language  of  Scrip- 
ture,” adds  Walker,  “ seems  to  have  native  dignity 
and  solemnity  sufficient  to  authorize  the  long 
sound,  but  no  other.”  Dean  Swift  used  to  jeer 
those  who  pronounced  ivind  with  the  i short  by 
saying,  “ I have  a great  mind  to  find  why  you 
pronounce  it  wind.’'  Walker  declares  that  in 
prose  the  “ regular  and  analogical  pronunciation 
borders  on  the  antiquated  and  pedantic.” 

Fredk.  Rule. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Your  correspondent  is  hardly  just  when  he  calls 
the  pronunciation  of  wind  an  affectation.  The 
North  Lincolnshire  peasantry  always  make  the  i 
in  this  word  long.  Edward  Peacock. 

Botteeford  Manor,  Bi'igg. 

“ A FEW  BROTH  ” (6*'’  S.  iii.  286,  454,  497). — 
Prof.  Skbat  says  that  “ the  etymology  of  broth  is 
simple  enough,  viz.,  from  the  pp.  of  A.-S.  bredwan, 
to  brew  ; so  also  G.  gebrdude  from  brauen."  if 
gebrdude  signified  broth  there  would  be  some  force 
in  this  analogy.  But  gebrdude  is  simply  a brew- 
ing, so  much  as  is  brewed  at  once,  and  so  affords 
no  illustration  at  all  of  the  supposed  derivation  of 
broth  from  brew.  In  itself  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  outcome  of  so  primitive  a piece  of  cookery  as 
the  boiling  of  meat  should  have  been  named  from 
the  much  more  advanced  and  complex  operation 
of  brewing.  With  respect  to  the  plural  use  of 
broth,  it  would  seem  to  depend  upon  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  material,  rather  than  upon  any 
confusion  with  brewis,  because  porridge,  a material 
of  similar  nature,  was  also  regarded  as  a plural. 
“ Keep  your  ain  breath  to  cool  your  ain  porridge,” 
says  the  Duke  at  the  trial  of  IMacbriar  in  Old 
Mortality ; “ ye  ’ll  find  them  scalding  hot,  I pro- 
mise you.”  Brewis  itself  seems  never  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a plural  in  English  ; 

**  Tendre  hrowyce  made  with  a mary-booii  ^ 

For  fieble  stomakes  is  holsom  in  potage.” 

Lydgate,  in  Way. 

“ Brouesse,  adipatum,”  Promptorium ; “ Brewes 
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brouet,”  Palsgr.  Is  the  Sc.  hrose  used  as  a 
plural?  H.  Wedowood. 

“To  RULE  THE  ROAST  ” (6‘’*  S.  111. 127, 169,  277, 
396,  432,  477,495). — I think  Xit  is  right  when  he 
suggests  this  discussion  should  close.  The  same 
things  convey  different  impressions  to  different 
minds,  and,  I suppose,  always  will.  I have  no 
doubt  a great  many  will  agree  with  Xit,  for  a 
belief  in  the  supremacy  of  beef  is  very  general.  I 
will  only  make  a remark  or  two  on  his  objection 
to  my  quotation  from  the  Folycronicon,  Seeing 
that  he  owns  to  quoting  at  second  hand,  which  I 
suspected  before  (a  thing  I never  do),  surely  he 
should  be  satisfied  when  I go  to  old  English 
editions  for  my  authorities,  without  expecting  me 
to  consult  the  original  Latin.  It  is  an  English 
word  we  are  discussing  and  not  a Latin  one. 
“Kosted”  is  not  a compositor’s  error.  No  com- 
positor could  make  it  out  of  “ rooted  up.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  roskd  was  intended.  The  proof 
reader  or  editor  of  the  1527  edition  may  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  or  he  may  have 
been  a conceited  and  self-opiniated  fellow,  and, 
seeing  that  Alexander  was  warned  to  take  heed 
and  beware  that  he  fell  not  with  the  tree  while  he 
took  to  the  houghs,  concluded,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  “ taking  to  the  bows  ” was  rosting. 
But  to  object  to  the  word  here  is  mere  quibbling. 
The  quotation  was  only  given  to  prove  that  roste 
was  a common  word,  and  meant  “perch.”  My  case 
can  stand  without  it.  It  is  not  of  the  least  con- 
sequence to  the  argument  what  the  Latin  means. 
I wanted  the  word  rost=taking  to  the  houghs ; and 
here  I found  it.  Xit  speaks  about  consulting  the 
original  Latin,  as  though  I had  the  British  Museum 
to  run  to  and  a host  of  literary  friends  to  consult. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  surprised  when  I tell  him  that 
my  own  collection  of  books  is  the  only  one  for 
many  miles  round  with  any  claim  to  the  dignified 
name  of  “ library,”  and  that  I have  not  a single 
neighbour  with  any  taste  for  old  English  literature. 
Xit  says,  “ When  once  a phrase  has  come  to  bear 
a particular  meaning,  no  writer  when  about  to  use 
it  is  at  all  likely  to  stop  to  consider  its  origin  or 
its  original  force.”  I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
agree  with  Xit  even  on  this  point.  I think  not 
only  would  a good  writer  stop  to  do  this,  but  that 
a great  portion  of  his  goodness  would  consist  in 
his  doing  it.  K.  R. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closed.] 

A Kentish  Tradition  (6“*  S.  hi.  308,  473). — 
A third  version  will  be  found  in  Halliwell’s 
Popular  Rhymes.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Wife  Selling  S.  hi.  487). — A very  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
Standard  of  May  30,  in  which  the  writer  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  this  vulgar  error. 

T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer. 


The  Tradescants  (6^*^  S.  hi.  147). — The  follow- 
ing verbatim  extract  may  be  of  interest  both  to  the 
Oxford  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  and  to  others  : — 

“Ashmolean  Museum.— Colonel  North,  M.P.,  has  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Museum  the  original  stone  slab, 
with  inscribed  epitaph,  which  covered  the  tomb  of  the 
Tradescant  Family,  in  old  Lambeth  Churchyard,  erected 
in  1662.  On  the  erection  of  a new  tomb  (in  accordance 
\Yith  the  elaborate  execution  of  the  original  structure), 
over  the  grave  of  the  Tradescants  by  some  antiquaries, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  slab,  which  covered  the 
plain  tomb,  as  re-stored  in  1773,  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Young,  in  Kensington-lane,  and  on  his 
death  was  given  by  Sir  Charles  Young  to  Mr.  Thorne, 
who  was  living  in  the  house  in  South  Lambeth  (then 
called  Turrett-house,  and  until  pulled  down  quite  re- 
cently, Stamford  House),  where  was  collected  by  the 
Tradescants  the  cabinet  of  rarities,  which  was  given  by 
Tradescant,  junior,  to  Elias  Ashmole,  and  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  University,  for  which  collection,  as  most 
people  are  aware,  the  building  was  erected,  and  first 
opened  in  1683.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  : — 

‘ Know,  stranger,  ere  thou  pass,  beneath  this  stone 
Lie  John  Tradescant,  grandsire,  father,  son. 

The  last  dy’d  in  his  spring,  the  other  two 
Lived  till  they  had  travelled  art  and  nature  thro’, 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear 
Of  what  is  rare  in  land,  in  seas,  in  air. 

Whilst  they  (as  Homer’s  Illiad  in  a nut), 

A world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut. 

These  famous  antiquarians  that  had  been. 

Both  gardeners  to  the  HOSE  and  LILY  QUEEN, 
Transplanted  now  themselves  sleep  here,  and  when, 
Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  awaken  men, 

And  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall  rise 
And  change  their  garden  for  a paradise.’  ” 

Jackson’s  Oxford  Journal,  J une  18, 1881. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

[The  stone  is  of  blue  granite,  and  6 ft.  4 in.  long  by  3 ft. 
6 in.  wide.  There  are  two  or  three  variations  of  spelling 
in  the  above  inscription  from  a copy  made  some  months 
ago.  After  the  poetry  these  words  occur; — 

“ Erected 
1662. 

Repair’d  by  Subscription 
1773,” 

“ Kensington-lane  ” should  probably  be  Kennington- 
lane,  and  the  house  was  spoken  of  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  Turret  House  until  the  last.] 

Eooks  forsaking  Rookeries  (6^*"  S.  iii.  350), 
— The  following  extracts  may  answer  your  corre- 
spondent’s query  : — 

“ There  are  not  wanting  instances  where  long-estab- 
lished rookeries  near  a mansion  have  been  deserted  by 
these  birds  when  it  has  happened  that  the  house  has 
been  pulled  down  or  even  abandoned  as  a habitation.” 

“ At  an  old  mansion,  not  far  from  London,  surrounded 
by  a number  of  very  fine  elms,  a singular  mark  of  the 
sagacity  of  rooks  was  recently  observed.  Many  of  these 
trees  had  become  very  old,  and  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  fell  a few  of  them  every  year  and  plant  young 
ones  in  their  place.  The  oldest  of  the  trees  were  accor- 
dingly condemned  to  be  felled,  and  a portion  of  the  bark 
taken  off  to  indicate  those  which  were  to  come  down. 
These  trees  were  soon  forsaken  by  the  rooks,  and  it  was 
subsequently  observed  that  immediately  after  any  of  the 
other  elms  w'ere  marked  in  a similar  manner  the  rooks 
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at  once  forsook  the  trees,  as  if  fully  aware  that  removal 
of  the  bark  was  a notice  for  them  to  quit.” 

“Mr.  Wingate,  steward  to  Mr.  Templer,  of  Lindridge, 
remarked  in  various  years  that  certain  trees  were  not 
built  upon  by  the  rooks  ; if  one  nest  were  built  the 
others  destroyed  it,  and  he  invariably  found  that  such 
trees  were  decayed,  and  were  generally  blown  down 
during  some  storm.” — Yarrell,  ii.  96,  &c.,  ed.  1856. 

“ Kooks  are  some  sometimes  known  to  desert  their 
nesting-trees  without  any  visible  cause,  after  having 
occupied  them  for  a very  considerable  number  of  years. 
They  are  said  never  to  build  on  any  except  those  which 
are  still  growing,  nor  after  they  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
. . . Carpenters  and  woodmen  sometimes  turn  these 
habits  to  good  account  when  determining  the  proper 
age  for  cutting  timber,  deeming  it  quite  ready  for  the 
axe  when  these  birds  forsake  it  for  another  habitation.” 

Meyer,  iii.  202,  &c.,  ed.  1854. 

Eooks  are  among  the  most  sagacious  birds  we 
have.  Whenever  the  main  body  are  feeding  on 
the  ground,  two  or  three  are  generally  posted  like 
sentinels  on  trees  close  by,  whose  peculiar  note, 
warning  the  flock  of  approaching  danger,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  them  all  take  flight,  and  always 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  from  whence  the 
danger  is  apprehended.  Nay,  they  are  even  said 
to  have  a kind  of  criminal  code,  and  occasionally 
to  try,  condemn,  and  execute  offenders.  They  are 
said  sometimes  to  collect  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  &c.,  as  if  they  had  all  been  sum- 
moned ; a few  sit  with  drooping  heads,  and  others 
seem  as  grave  as  judges  ; presently  they  quietly 
disperse,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  they  have 
flown  away,  to  find  one  or  two  left  dead  upon  the 
spot.  Wood’s  Birds,  398  ; Garrett’s  Marvels  of 
Instinct,  389.  H.  W.  Cookes. 

“ Not  swimt,  but  nuddlt  ” (6“^  S.  iii.  369). 
— In  Ash’s  Dictionary,  1775,  I find,  “ Nuddling 
(p.  a.  from  nuddle),  to  go  on  carelessly,  to  proceed 
in  haste  and  without  much  consideration.”  He 
also  gives  “ Nuddle  {v.  int.  a colloquial  word).” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiflf. 

We  who  live  in  the  county  of  Sussex  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  suffer  from  a sense  of  emptiness 
in  the  head,  but  we  use  the  word  nuddly  to  ex- 
press a sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  we 
connect  it  with  the  verb  to  nuddle,  which  means 
to  act  in  a half- stupefied,  purposeless  manner.  I 
recently  heard  a person  say  of  another  that  “ she 
kept  all-on  nuddling  about  till  she  got  behind  for 
the  train.”  W.  D.  Parish. 

Capt.  (afterwards  Sir  T.)  Usher,  R.N. 
(6*’^  S.  iii.  367).— A son  of  this  gentleman  was 
living  with  his  wife  and  family  in  Guernsey  for 
many  years  after  his  retirement  from  some  official 
appointment  abroad  under  the  English  Govern- 
ment. He  left  Guernsey  some  time  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  with  the  intention,  I believe,  of  taking 
up  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had  in 
his  possession  a valuable  gold  snuff-box  with  a 


miniature  likeness  of  Napoleon  I.  set  in  diamonds, 
which  had  been  presented  to  his  father  by  the  ex- 
emperor on  his  leaving  the  ship  which  conveyed 
him  to  St.  Helena.  Quivis. 

Capt.  Usher  commanded  the  Undaunted,  which 
conveyed  Napoleon  from  Fr4jus  to  Elba.  There 
are  several  references  to  him  in  James’s  Naval 
History.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

“Prunella”  or  “ Prunello”  S.  iii.  350). 
— The  French  prunelle  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
Anglified  indifferently  as  a or  o.  I find  the 
a form  in  the  English  Eo:positor  and  in  Cole  and 
Blount,  the  o form  in  Kersey,  and  both  forms  in 
Ash,  1775.  Bailey  also  gives  both,  but  appro- 
priates the  a form  to  the  herb  self-heal.  He  also 
is  the  only  one  who  gives  the  meaning,  “ a pre- 
paration of  purified  saltpetre”;  but  this  is  given 
under  the  words  “ Prunellcc  sal,”  and  “ Sal  Pru- 
nellaj.”  Br.  Nicholson. 

Prunello  (not  Prunella)  occurs  in  Johnson’s 
Hints  for  the  Life  of  Pope,  as  quoted  in  D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities.  See  a review  of  the  latter  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1817,  p.  428. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

Peckbam. 

“ Quest  ” or  “ Quist  ”=Wood-Pigeon  (e***  S. 
iii.  349). — This  word,  in  a slightly  different  form, 
prevails  in  Shropshire.  The  wood-pigeon  is  there 
called  quease;  and  its  note  is  made  to  rhyme 
therewith,  thus  : — 

“ Who  stole  my  grey  pease  1 
Says  the  Quease.” 

I dare  say  that  Miss  G.  F.  Jackson  will  have 
something  to  say  about  this  in  the  forthcoming 
third  part  of  her  Shropshire  Word  Boole. 

A.  J.  M. 

The  earliest  form  of  this  word  was  Quoist,  as  in 
Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  106  : — 

“ The  grizel  quoist,  the  thrush  that  grapes  doth  love,” 
where  it  translates  the  French  la  palombe  grisarde. 
The  word  to  me  is  as  familiar  as  possible,  and  in 
Ireland  it  is  the  common  name  for  the  wood- 
pigeon.  Usually  the  compound  ivood-quest  was 
used.  Is  not  the  modern  form  simply  a corrup- 
tion of  cushat=A.-S.  cusceote  ? In  Markham’s 
Countrey  Gentleman  it  is  suggested  that  it  means 
cooist=  the  bird  that  coos.  Xit. 

“Quest”  or  “quist,”  as  applied  to  the  wood- 
pigeon,  is  used  by  all  the  common  people  in 
Gloucestershire  ; at  least  in  my  youth,  fifty  years 
ago,  I never  heard  them  apply  any  other  term  to 
the  bird.  J- 

Grose  has  the  Gloucestershire  word  quice,  a 
wood-pigeon.  Nemnich,  queest,  the  ring-dove; 
quest,  the  stock-dove  ; quice,  the  wood-pigeon  ; 
and  in  his  Catholicon  he  gives  Golumba  palumbus, 
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Enolish,  the  riDg-dove,  the  ring-pigeon,  the  queest, 
CUthat.  E.  S.  CUARNOCK. 

Junior  Garrick. 

“ Hear  the  Church  ” (6‘**  S.  iii.  363). — Is 
there  not  some  mistake  about  this  sermon,  or  did 
Dr,  Hook  preach  twice  from  the  same  text?  In 
Mr.  Buckley’s  extract  from  the  Life  of  Bisho}) 
Wilherforce  the  date  of  the  discourse  is  put  at 
1838.  But  in  the  list  of  Dr.  Hook’s  publications 
in  Crockford’s  Directory,  1876 — presumably  com- 
municated by  himself — it  occurs  in  its  place  as 
“ Hear  the  Clmrch  (a  sermon  preached  at  the 
Chapel  Eoyal),  1832,  twenty-eight  editions.”  If 
Crochford  is  right,  it  must  have  been  Queen 
Adelaide  who  took  umbrage  at  Dr.  Hook’s  freedom 
of  speech.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Angels  Building  a Church  (6*’’  S.  iii.  350). 
— The  old  print  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  very 
probably  an  illustration  of  the  following  legend, 
which  is  to  be  found  quoted  in  Scala  Celi,  a curious 
old  Gothic  book,  printed  bv  John  Zainer  at  Ulm, 
1480 

“We  read  in  the  book  Mariali  ifar/no,  that  a very 
large  church  was  being  built  in  honour  of  the  B.V.M. 
at  Constantinople.  On  account  of  their  great  weight  it 
was  not  possible  to  raise  two  columns  into  their  places. 
Then  appeared  the  Virgin,  and  with  her  two  virgin 
boys,  who,  laying  hold  of  the  columns,  were  able  to 
raise  them  up  as  if  they  had  been  lifting  straws.” 

I have  never  seen  the  book  Mariali  Magno,  but 
the  queer  tales  Brother  Gobius  extracts  to  make 
steps  in  his  Ladder  to  Heaven,  show  the  work  as 
one  “ most  quaint  and  curious.” 

Adin  Williams. 

This  print  is  by  J.  Sadeler,  after  Fr.  Sustres. 
It  represents  the  erection  of  the  Jesuits’  Church 
in  Munich.  An  account  of  the  print  may  be 
seen  in  any  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Johannes 
Sadeler.  W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Dublin. 

Lincolnshire  Provincialisms  (6‘“  S.  iii.  364). 
— We  call  thick  and  foggy  weather  “ roaky,”  not 
“ rooky,”— decidedly  not.  I consider  “ a mess  of 
grapes  ” quite  correct,  meaning  a lot  or  quantity, 
that  is,  “ a good  big  lot.”  I give  the  following 
illustration  at  length  because  of  its  interest : — 

“ Of  Dinner  and  fasting.  — Meate  and  drinke  is 
ordsined  and  conuenient  to  dinners  and  to  feasts,  for  at 
fests,  first  meat  is  prepared  & made  in  aredinesse,  guests 
be  called  togethers,  formes,  & stooles  be  set  in  j®  hal,  & 
tables,  clothes,  and  towells  bee  ordeined,  disposed,  and 
made  readye.  Guests  be  set  with  the  Loide  in  the  chiefe 
place  of  the  boord,  and  they  sit  not  downe  at  the  boord 
before  the  guests  wash  their  handes.  Children  be  set  in 
theyr  place,  & seruants  at  a table  by  themselues.  First 
kniues,  spones,  and  salts,  be  set  on  the  boot  de,  and  then 
bread  and  drinke,  and  many  diuerse  messes,  householde 
seruauntes  busilye  heipe  each  other  to  doe  euery  thing 
diligently  and  talke  merrily  togethers.  The  guests  be 
gladded  with  Lutes  and  Harps.  Now  AVine  and  nowe 
messes  of  meate  be  broughte  forth  and  diuided.  At  the 


last  commeth  fruit  and  spices,  and  when  they  haue 
eaten,  boord  clothes  and  reliefe  bee  borne  alwaye,  and 
gustes  wash  and  wipe  their  handes  againe.  The  graces 
be  sayd,  and  guestes  thanke  the  Lords.  Then  for  glad- 
nesse  and  comfort,  drinke  is  brought  yet  againe.” — 
Batman  upon  Bartkolome,  1.582,  f.  81.* 

In  the  above  extract  one  meaning  of  “ mess  ” 
seems  to  be  a quantity,  and  not  a certain  share  or 
small  portion.  And  this  is  the  meaning  I should 
give  it  when  used  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  early 
Bibles,  where  the  word  occurs  more  frequently 
than  in  the  modern  version.  It  seems  also  to 
mean  in  cookery  dishes  compounded  of  various 
things,  “ a mass  of  things  ” or  ‘‘  a mess  of  things,” 
as  we  say  indifferently,  for  we  use  both  forms 
daily.  Milton  in  L’ Allegro  has  : — 

“ Country  messes 

AYhich  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.” 

“ To  get  into  a mess  ” is  to  get  into  trouble.  To 
“ mess  about  ” is  to  make  a “ clat  ” or  muddle,  or 
to  do  something  in  a slovenly  manner.  I don’t 
know  that  any  of  these  meanings  are  peculiar  to 
this  county.  We  have  other  words  to  express 
quantity,  such  as  a sight  of  trouble=much  trouble ; 
heaps  o’  time=plenty  of  time  (or  anything  else). 

I once  began  to  form  a list  of  provincial  words 
in  Shakespere  which  are  yet  current  in  this 
county;  but  when  a gentleman,  with  much  taste 
and  good  feeling,  told  me  in  “ N.  & Q.”  that  it 
was  a great  blessing  Shakespere  was  not  born  in 
Lincolnshire,  why,  I felt,  as  we  say,  coiued,  and  so 
ashamed  of  having  been  born  in  such  a degraded 
part  of  the  earth,  that  I gave  it  up  at  once. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Place-Name  Ditton  (d'**  S.  iii.  398). — 
Two  well-known  writers  on  English  place-names 
have  given  a similar  explanation  of  “ Ditton,” 
agreeing  as  to  its  meaning.  Is.  Taylor  observes  : — 

“ The  Anglo-Saxon  die  is  derived  from  the  root  which 
supplies  us  with  the  verb  to  dig,  and  is  used  to  mean 
both  the  mound  and  the  excavation.  In  modern 
English  we  call  the  one  the  dyke,  and  the  other  the 
ditch.  Probably  the  masculine  and  feminine  of  the 
A.-S.  die  supplied  the  original  form  of  the  distinctive 

use The  common  village  name  of ‘Ditton’  (dyke-ton) 

may  sometimes  guide  us  to  the  position  of  these  dykes. 
Fen  Ditton  and  Wood  Ditton  in  Cambridgeshire  stand 
respectively  on  the  Fleam  Dyke  and  the  Devil’s  Dyke.” 

— Words  and  Places,  p.  256,  n.  4,  Lon.,  1866. 

Flavel  Edmunds  has  : — 

“ Dit,  B.,  a place  enclosed  by  an  entrenchment  or 
ditch.  Ex. : Ditton,  eight  places  ; Ditter-idge  (Wilts), 
ridge  enclosure  ; Dittesbam  (Devon),  enclosed  village.” 

— Traces  of  History  in  Names  and  Places,  p.  198,  Lon., 
1872. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


* A correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  (Xii)  makes  a 
strange  mistake,  ante,  p.  446.  He  alludes  to  Glanville  as 
the  translator  of  Bartholomeus,  whereas  Bartholomew 
Glanville  is  all  one  name  ; and  he  was  the  author  of  the 
book  (first  written  in  Latin),  and  wot  the  translator.  Let 
XiT  read  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
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I Heraldic  S.  iii.  368).— The  armorial  bear- 

I ing3  inquired  for  are  those  of  Gerard  of  Bromley, 
CO.  Stafford,  thus  : Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Azure,  a lion 
-i  rampant  ermine,  crowned  or,  for  Gerard  ; 2 and  3, 
B Argent,  between  two  bendlets  sable,  three  tor- 
• teaux,  for  Ince.  The  six  quarterings  contained  in 
t the  impalement  are  these  : 1,  Argent,  a bend 
« engrailed  sable,  for  Ratcliff" ; 2,  Azure,  a cross 
M patonce  between  four  martlets  argent,  for  Plessing- 

Iton  ; 3,  Argent,  a lion  rampant  purple,  for  Balder- 
ston  ; 4,  Argent,  a cross  engrailed  gules,  for 
Lawrence  ; bringing  in  5,  Argent,  two  bars  gules, 
in  chief  three  martlets  of  the  second,  for  Washing- 

Ston  ; 6,  Azure,  a chevron  between  three  covered 
cups  or,  for  Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John 
Butler,  of  Rocliff’,  who  married  Thomas  Ratcliff. 

iof  Wymersley,  whose  daughter  Anne,  eventually 
only  surviving  sister  and  heir  of  the  half  blood  of 
William  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  married  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard, 
of  Bromley,  Knt.,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  was  by 
him  mother  of  Thomas  Gerard,  first  Baron  Gerard 
of  Gerard’s  Bromley,  co.  Stafford. 

Jules  C.  H.  Petit. 

IThe  Picts  a Scandinavian  People  [1]  (6‘** 
S.  iii.  389). — I have  by  me  a curious  little  book 
entitled  The  Scots  Compendium  (6th  ed.,  1756). 
It  has  no  author’s  name.  It  contains  a tradi- 
tionary, perhaps  fabulous,  early  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  professes  to  give  a circumstantial  account 
I of  that  kingdom  from  its  foundation.  Amongst 
()  other  things  it  mentions  that  the  Hebrides,  and 
I afterwards  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire  and  the 
adjacent  country,  were  mainly  peopled  by  Scots 
t from  Ireland,  who  found  the  inhabitants  of  their 
i new  country  to  be  Britons,  with  whom  for  some 
i time  they  were  on  amicable  terms. 

“And  in  that  time,’’  says  the  chronicler,  who  makes  it 
j out  to  be  about  three  or  four  centuries  B.C.,  “ a people  of 
I Oermany  (who  were  c died  Picts  from  the  painting  and 

I colouring  their  faces)  came  and  settled  in  another  part 
of  Albion,  which  is  now  called  the  Orkney  Islands ; 
from  whence  after  some  time  they  ferryed  over  into 
Caithness;  whence  afterwards  increasing  they  possessed 
themselves  of  Ross,  Murray  [sfc],  Mernis  [=Mearn8j, 
Angus,  Fife,  and  Lothian,  and  drove  from  thence  the 
Britons." 

It  would  appear,  .according  to  this  history,  that 
i the  Picts  first  allied  themselves  to  the  western 
Scotch,  but  afterwards  joined  in  a league  with  the 
Britons ; upon  which  the  western  Scotch  called  in 
Fergus,  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fergus 
came  over  and  conquered  the  Picts,  and  became 
the  first  king  of  all  Albion  (Scotland).  The  writer 
makes  it  appear  that  this  took  place  about  330  b.c., 
and  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  above  one  hun- 
dred Scottish  kings,  the  first  forty  of  whom  he 
^ admits  to  be  fabulous.  The  eighty-fifth  of  the 
I kings  is  our  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth ; the  date 

! about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
above  seems  to  me  interesting,  as  it  makes  out 
the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Scotland  to 


have  been  Celts  (Britons)  of  an  earlier  immigra- 
tion than  that  of  the  first  settlement  of  Scots  in 
Ireland.  M.  H.  R. 

The  origin  of  the  Picts  has  long  been  a subject 
of  dispute.  The  authority  of  Camden  is  urged  to 
support  their  Keltic,  and  the  authority  of  Stilling- 
fleet  their  Scandinavian,  ancestry.  Mr.  Freeman 
characteristically  despises  the  whole  question,  as 
foreign  to  English  history  ; and  Mr.  Green  passes 
it  over  sicco  pede.  Mr.  Freeman  says  : — 

“Were  they  another  Gaelic  tribe,  the  vestige  of  a 
Gaelic  occupation  of  the  island  earlier  than  the  British 
occupation,  or  were  they  simply  Britons  who  had  never 
been  brought  under  the  Roman  dominions'!  The  geo- 
graphical aspect  of  the  case  favours  the  former  belief, 
hut  the  weight  of  philological  evidence  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.” — Norman  Conquest,  i.  15. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Folk-lore  of  the  Cuckoo  (6^'*  S.  iii.  407). — In 
Denmark,  in  the  early  spring  time,  when  the  voice 
of  the  cuckoo  is  heard  in  the  woods,  every  village 
girl  kisses  her  hand  and  asks  the  question,  “ Cuckoo, 
cuckoo,  when  shall  I be  married  ? ” and  the  old 
folks,  borne  down  by  age  and  rheumatism,  inquire, 
“ Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  when  shall  I be  released  from 
this  world’s  cares  ? ” 

The  bird  in  answer  continues  singing  “ Cuckoo” 
as  many  times  as  years  will  elapse  before  the 
object  of  these  desires  will  come  to  pass  ; but  as 
some  old  people  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
many  girls  die  old  maids,  the  poor  bird  has  so 
much  to  do  in  answering  the  questions  put  to  her 
that  she  has  no  time  to  make  her  nest,  but  lays 
her  eggs  in  that  of  the  hedge  sparrow. 

Frederick  Mant. 

A similar  belief  exists  in  France  (Rolland, 
Faune  Populaire,  tome  ii.  93),  England  (Hender- 
son’s Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties,  1879, 
p.  93),  and  Germany  (Chambers’s  Popular 
Rhymes  of  Scotland,  p.  193).  James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

In  Guernsey,  when  the  cuckoo  is  heard  for  the 
first  time,  children  repeat  the  following  rhyme  : — 

“ Coucou,  coucou,  dis-me 
Combien  d’ans  je  vivrai,” 

and  then  count  how  many  times  the  bird  repeats 
his  cry,  fully  persuaded  that  they  have  at  least  so 
many  years  to  live.  According  to  Henderson’s 
Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties,  second  edition, 
p.  93,  the  same  idea  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
England,  the  rhyme  used  being  : — 

“ Cuckoo,  cherry  tree. 

Good  bird,  tell  me 

How  many  years  before  I dee.’’ 

I am  not  aware,  however,  that  in  any  of  these 
instances  attention  is  paid  to  what  quarter  the 
moon  is  in  at  the  time,  which  appears  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  superstition  among  the  Hun- 
garians. Edgar  MacCulloch. 

Guernsey. 
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Thomas  Newcomen  S.  iii.  368). — For  an 
account  of  Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  .steam- 
engine,  Abhba  is  referred  to  S.  Smiles’s  Lives  of 
Boulton  and  Walt  (1865),  p.  69  ; Life  of  Richard 
Trevithiclc  (1872),  i.  3-8,  23-7  ; ii.  114-15,  121  ; 
H.  Keid’s  The  Steam-Engine  (1840),  pp.  112-13  ; 
John  Farey’s  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine  {182'7), 
pp.  12,  126-60  ; Thomas  Tredgold’s  Essay  on  the 
Steam-Engine  (1850-53),  i.  9 ; John  Bourne’s 
Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine  (1861),  p.  8 ; Robert 
Stuart’s  Anecdotes  of  Steam-Engines  (1824),  i. 
173-80,  444-64  ; Nouvelle  Biographic  Univer- 
selle ; Biographic  Universelle ; Rose’s  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary;  A.  H.  Holdsworth’s  Dartmouth 
(1841),  note  L,  p.  83  ; The  Churchman’s  Family 
Magazine,  xvi.  47-51  (1870). 

The  following  books  about  Newcomen  can  also 
be  consulted  : — 

“ Some  Account  of  the  Residence  of  the  Inventor  of  the 
Steam-Engine.  By  Thomas  Lidstone.  London,  imprinted 
at  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  published  by  Longmans, 
1869,”  4to,,  pp.  8,  Ss. 

“A  Few  Notes  and  Queries  about  Nevvcornin  (who 
made  ye  first  Steam-Engine),  and  a Drawing  of  his  Engine, 
his  House  (and  Fire-place),  and  Something  about  his 
Kettle,  his  Monument,  &c.  London,  imprinted  by 
Pardon  & Son  for  Thomas  Lidstone,  of  Dartmouth,  and 
Bold  by  J.  C.  Hotten,  1871,”  4to.,  pp.  16,  8d. 

“ A Comparative  Statement  of  the  Effects  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt’s  Steam-Engine  with  Newcommen’s 
and  Mr.  Hornblower’s.  By  Mr.  Wilson.  Truro,  W. 
Harry,  1792,’’  8vo. 

Not  one  of  the  writers  on  Thomas  Newcomen 
has  succeeded  in  finding  any  record  of  his  death. 
The  account  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle  for  1729,  if 
trustworthy,  will  add  a valuable  fact  to  the 
memoir  of  this  celebrated  inventor. 

W estmonasteriensis. 

Abhba  will  find  many  references  to  the  life  and 
inventions  of  Newcomen  in  any  book  about  the 
steam-engine,  such  as  Lardner’s,  or  Smiles’s  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt,  or  Galloway’s  History  of  the  Steam- 
Engine  (Macmillan  & Co.).  If  he  wants  very  full 
and  minvtte  detail,  I can  give  him  further  refer- 
ences. Este. 

Birmingham. 

The  First  London  Omnibus  (6*’’  S.  iii.  469). 
— Saunders’s  News  Letter  might  have  mentioned 
that  Shillibeer’s  first  omnibus  started  from  the 
“ Yorkshire  Stingo,”  ran  to  the  Bank  and  back,  and 
was  constructed  to  carry  twenty-two  passengers, 
all  inside,  at  a shilling  fare,  or  sixpence  for  half 
the  distance,  including  the  use  of  a newspaper. 
Such  advantages  conferred  on  the  living  do  not, 
however,  outweigh  the  benefits  offered  by  Mr. 
John  Shillibeer  to  foreigners  visiting  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  on  May  10  of  that 
year  : — 

“ Aux  Etrangers  ! Pompes  funebres  sur  le  syeteme 
de  la  Compagnie  G6n6rale  des  Inhumations  et  Pompes 


Funebres  a Paris.  Shillibeer’s,  City  Road,  near  Fins-  ti 

bury,  oil  Ton  parle  fran9ais.  Catholic  fittings  from  a 

Paris.  Gents’  funerals  from  10  guineas;  tradesmen 
and  artisans’,  8,  6,  and  4.” 

William  Platt. 

115,  Piccadilly.  | 

Air  Beds  and  Cushions  (6‘’’  S.  iii.  389). — ! 
These  conveniences  were  known  long  before  the 
times  of  Ben  Jonson.  An  interesting  correspon-  ® 
dence  on  the  subject  took  place  in  the  Athenaeum, 
July — December,  1868,  pp.  84,  154,  215. 

Edward  Peacock.  ; 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“ Cuckoo  ”=the  Purple  Orchis  (6‘^  S.  iii. 
406). — In  our  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-Names 
this  use  of  the  word  is  recorded  from  Bucks,  Cam-  ^ 
bridgeshire,  Essex,  Herts,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  ; 
it  is  also  so  used  in  Devonshire  (Plymouth).  In 
Essex  cuckoo  seems  to  be  used  as  a general  term 
for  early  spring  flowers.  James  Britten. 

Isleworth.  I 

Cro(c)ker  of  Lineham,  CO.  Devon  (6‘''  S.  iii.  ■ ' 
408).- — The  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  377-91,  contains  a pedigree  of  these  and  other 
Crokers,  together  with  a considerable  amount  of 
information  regarding  the  family.  C.  A.  S. 

An  Uncommon  Animal  : the  “Shah  Goest”  f 
(d^**  S.  iii.  408). — Probably  the  Siyah  Gosh,  so 
named  from  having  black  ears — the  Persian  lynx,  ! 
a species  of  Felis.  J.  C.  H.  ' 

In  an  old  collection  of  engravings  and  prints,  I 
have  three  of  the  Syah  Ghush  at  the  Tower.  My 
father  has  classed  him  as  Felis  lynx.  He  only 
appears  to  differ  from  the  common  species  by  the  ; 
greater  elongation  of  his  face  and  ears  ; also  his 
claws  are  all  stuck  out,  instead  of  being  sheathed.  \ 
One  of  the  prints  is  from  the  Gentleman’s  Maga-  j 
zine  of  October,  1767,  p.  489,  where  many  fabu-  j 
lous  anecdotes  of  the  animal  are  recorded.  j 

Thus.  |( 

“ Childe  Harold,”  hi.  88  (6*’’  S.  iii.  408). — The  f 
line  read  with  the  context  preceding  seems  clear  i 
— that  a starry  emblem  has  been  taken  for  |, 

“ Fortune,  fame,  power,  life,”  or  literally  as  a ; 

“ guiding  star.”  The  names  of  the  constellations 
would  give  some  illustrations,  such  as  Power= 
Jupiter,  &c.;  and  although  I might  be  mistaken 
in  assigning  them,  I would  refer  to  Coleridge’s 
famous  translation  of  Schiller’s  Wallenstein — the 
soliloquy  ending  by 

“ Even  at  this  hour 

’Tia  Jupiter  who  brings  whate’er  is  great 
And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that’s  fair.” 

Este. 

Birmingham. 

In  connexion  with  the  sense  of  the  whole  stanza, 
the  poet  arises  with  the  last  verse  to  the  sublime 
idea  that  “ Fortune,  fame,  power,  life,”  all  these 
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|l  highest  earthly  treasures,  might  be  called  even 
.(:  emanations  from  a star.  H.  Krebs. 

) Oxford. 

I Bee-lore  S.  iii.  407).— In  Halliwell’s  N. 
..  B.  of  E.,  6th  ed.,  72,  there  is  a version  derived 
le  from  Miege’s  great  French  Diet.,  1687,  containing 
r)  two  additional  lines  in  the  middle,  which  may  or 

II  may  not  have  been  a later  interpolation  : — 

“ A swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a silver  spoon.” 

A varia  lectio  of  the  quatrain  appeared  in 
h.  “N.  & Q.,”  1“‘  S.  ii.  512.  William  Platt. 

I 115,  Piccadilly. 

[ I have  heard  the  proverb  quoted  by  W.  C.  B. 
1'  given  in  a more  extended  form,  thus  : — 

“A  swarm  in  Slay 
Is  worth  a load  of  hay ; 

A swarm  in  June 
Is  worth  a silver  spoon  ; 

A swarm  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a fly.” 

0.  And  while  on  the  subject  of  bees  I may  add  that) 
I in  the  island  from  which  I write,  it  is  believed 
(I  that  a swarm  of  bees  ought  not  to  be  sold  if  you 
i;  wish  to  prosper.  It  should  be  given  or  exchanged 

II  for  something  of  equal  value.  A money  price  is, 

M however,  sometimes  agreed  upon,  but  in  this  case 
ij  the  payment  must  be  made  in  no  baser  metal  than 
,|;gold.  E.  McC— . 

0|  Guernsey. 

“ Overslaugh  ” (6“'  S.  iii.  430). — This  word  is 
('  from  the  Dutch  overslaan,  to  hinder  or  stop. 
1 1 When  an  officer  by  the  performance  of  one  duty 
■.:i  escapes  another  and  simultaneous  duty,  his  em- 
cl  ployment  in  the  latter  is  stopped.  Emeritus. 

“ Eobinson  Crusoe  ” in  Latin  S.  iii.  326). 
\ — About  the  year  1821  in  this  city  an  earlier 
i;  edition  of  this  work  was  used  in  the  classical 
iji  school  of  Mr.  James  P.  Espy,  afterwards  known 

i’jas  “the  Storm  King,”  from  his  discoveries  in 
I meteorology.  As  some  things  mentioned  in  the 

S'!  original  were  unknown  to  the  Romans,  the  inven- 
I tion  of  new  words  became  necessary ; thus  guns 
ii  were  called  tormenta.  Uneda. 

S Philadelphia. 

1 Regimental  Cant  Names  (6^'’  S.  iii.  266). — 
I In  1878  William  H.  Allen  & Co.,  13,  Waterloo 
|l  Place,  published  a book  called  The  Begiments  of 
|i  the  British  Army  Chronologically  Arranged, 
il  compiled  by  Richard  Trimen,  late  Captain  35th 
Royal  Sussex,  &c.  The  book  is  admirably 
ii|  arranged,  showing  on  each  page  the  raising, 
Ij  changes  of  titles,  uniform,  and  services  of  each 
) regiment  in  a tabular  form  ; and  at  the  foot  of 
'.each  table  there  are  a few  lines  regarding  each 
;!  regiment’s  formation  and  its  nickname.  I am 
(1  surprised  that  the  book  is  not  more  generally 
}i  known,  but  now  that  all  the  old  traces  of  tradi- 


tions are  being  swept  away,  I should  think  it  will 
be  frequently  asked  for.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be 
found  to  answer  many  questions  sent  to  “ N.  & Q.” 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  Land  Transport  Corps,  L.T.C.,  was  re- 
named Military  Train,  M.T.,  in  1857,  and  was 
horsed  (1)  with  very  fine  Spanish  mules,  equal  in 
size  to  horses  and  much  hardier,  and  therefore 
better  fitted  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  For 
this  reason  the  M.T.  got  the  cant  name  of 
“ Moke  Train,”  which  led  to  serious  consequences, 
viz.,  a difficulty  in  inducing  gentlemen  to  serve 
as  officers.  The  mules  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
horses  substituted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ser- 
vice. This  was  told  me  by  an  officer  at  Aldershot 
when  the  change  took  place.  Probably  for  this 
reason  also  the  name  was  changed  to  Army 
Service  Corps,  A.S.C.  “ Moke  Train,”  however, 
continued  to  be  the  designation  of  this  useful 
branch  of  the  army,  and  perhaps  still  is. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“ Licked  into  shape”  (6^**  S.  ii.  486;  iii.  212). 
— I am  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Chance  and  Mr. 
Hooper  for  their  interesting  replies  to  my  note. 
Dr.  Chance,  however,  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
I wrote  under  the  impression  that  licked  meant 
thrashed.  I had  no  such  idea,  being  fully  conscious 
that  the  phrase  owed  its  origin  to  a bear’s  reputed 
treatment  of  her  young,  but  imagining  that  it 
dated  from  mediaeval  times.  To  the  quotations 
already  given  I would  add  the  following.  Aristotle, 
speaking  of  the  bear,  says  : — 

’EAd^^tcTTOv  Se  TLKTii  TO  ’ijifSpyov  Tw  peyedei, 
tos  Kara  to  o-cS/xa  to  avT7]S'  eXarrov  pev  ya/5 
yaXrjs  tIktcl,  pet^ov  Se  pvos,  Kai  ipeXov  Kat 
TvcjjXbv  KoX  o'^eSop  abiapOpcoTa  to.  (jkcX'i']  Kat 
TO,  TrAetcTTa  twp  popiov. — M.  A.,  vi.  27. 

Whilst  iElian  has  the  following  passage : — 

Kat  ToSe  TO  Oavpa  TovSe  {’cuov  tStop.  TeKeip 
fdpeefiO's  ovK  oiSev  dpKTO<i,  ovS’  opoXoyqcree  ^Tts 
ojStpcov  I8mv  to  eyyovov,  ^woydvop  dvat 
avTi']v.  ’AAA’  rj  pev  eXox^ndg' 

Kat  dcrrjpov  Tt  Kat  aTVTroiTOV  koI  dpop<pov'^  i]  Se 
rjStj  (fnXeo  Kat  yvopi^ei  ^tskvop,  Kai^vTo  Tots 
prjpois  OaXiret,  Kat  Xeaivei  Ty  yXuiTTy,  Kat 
CKTUTTOt  €ts  d.pBpa,  Kat  peVTOt  KOI  ^KCLTO.  piKpa 
iKpop4>oi-  Kai  ISwp  epA  tovto  dpKTOv  (tkv- 
XaKtov.—De  Nat.  Animal,  ii.  19. 

Virgil  also,  in  speaking  of  the  wolf  on  the 
shield  of  xEneas,  says 

Fecerat  et  viridi  letam  Mavortis  in  antro 
Procubuisse  lupam ; geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Irapavidos;  iliam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  livgna.” 

Jin.,  vm.  630-4, 

Johannes  Caius,  in  his  treatise  on  English  dogs, 
remarks  at  the  end  of  his  work  : “ Yet  I hope. 
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having,  like  the  bear,  licked  over  my  young,  I 
have  waded  in  this  work  to  your  contentation  ” 
(Abraham  Fleming’s  translation,  1676). 

I should  like  to  see  more  authority  for  the 
derivation  of  liclc=thrash,  from  to  lick  with  the 
tongue,  than  Dr.  Cuance  adduces.  In  A.-S. 
lecgnn  means  to  slay  or  kill,  according  to  Bos- 
worth’s  Diet. ; and  in  the  north  of  England  I 
have  often  heard  the  phrase,  “ Tak  a stick  an’  ligg 
on.”  Then,  again,  we  have  the  phrase  to  “ lay 
into  ” a person.  The  W.  llachio  may  also  be 
noticed,  which  means  to  slap,  cudgel,  beat. 

F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

It  is  surprising  that  such  a man  as  Burke  should 
have  believed  the  popular  story  about  the  bear’s 
cub  being  born  an  amorphous  mass,  and  licked 
into  shape  by  the  dam.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had 
already  exposed  the  belief  as  a vulgar  error.  In 
pouring  out  just  indignation  against  that  nauseous 
madman  Rousseau  for  deserting  his  children, 
Burke  says  : “ The  bear  loves,  licks,  and  forms 
her  young ; but  bears  are  not  philosophers  ” 
{Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
1791).  J.  Dixon. 

“Weeds  and  Onfas”  (6‘'*  S.  iii.  87,  274,  310). 
— Weed  and  07ifa’  are  merely  synonyms,  each 
signifying  an  attack  in  a broadly  undefined  sense, 
and  each  alike  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  former 
is  from  the  A.-S.  widen  or  woeden,  to  assail,  to 
trouble  ; and  “ trouble  ” in  itself  is  a customary 
term  in  Scotland  when  an  ailment  is  indicated 
without  determining  its  precise  nature  (a  trouble 
in  the  held,  in  the  een,  breist,  stammick,  a sair 
trouble,  &c.).  In  the  Old  Northumbrian  modifica- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  we  have  the 
rendering  (Luke  xi.  7),  “Nielle  <5u  me  woede  wosa,” 
which  in  Wycliffe’s  version  appears  as  “ Nyle  thou 
be  noyful  to  me,”  and  in  Tyndale’s  “ Trouble  me 
not.”  Again  (Luke  xviii.  5),  we  have  “das 
widiuu  (me)  woedo  is,”  translated  by  Tyndale  “ this 
widow  troubleth  me.”  In  our  Authorized  Version 
both  are  given  as  in  Tyndale.  Weed  seems  to 
have  preserved  but  a very  limited  range,  but  onfa’ 
is  still  represented  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  Passing  by  the  Old  Norse 
tifall,  we  trace  it  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  onfeallan, 
to  assail,  to  attack ; and  so  follow  it  in  the  German 
and  Swedish  anfall,  the  Dutch  aa.nval,  and  the 
Danish  anfald,  each  signifying  an  attack. 

If  weed  has  grown  to  be  popularly  considered 
as  an  illness  specially  connected  with  childbed, 
that  has  arisen  from  the  accident  of  regard  being 
paid  to  its  degrees  of  relative  prevalence,  and 
affords  no  justification  for  any  ultroneously 
restricted  interpretation.  W. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6*’^  S.  ii. 
328).— 

“ What  is  lighter? " &c., 

are  the  first  two  of  eight  lines  inscribed  “ Ladies,  defend 


yourselves”  ! with  the  signature  “Bachelor,”  without  a 
name,  and  doubtless  one  of  the  rejected.  The  lines, 
evidently  suggested  by  the  well-known  Latin  distich  “ In 
Mulierura  Levitatem,”*  are  usually  couched  in  these 
terms ; — 

“ What  is  lighter  than  a feather? 

Bust,  my  fi  iend,  in  driest  weather. 

What’s  lighter  than  the  dust,  I pray? 

The  wind  that  wafts  it  far  away. 

Wliat  is  lighter  than  tlie  wind? 

The  lightness  of  a woman’s  mind. 

And  what  is  lighter  than  the  last? 

Nay,  now,  my  friend,  you  have  me  fast.” 

William  Platt. 


ilflf^crnauEous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Chr'stian  Institutions.  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Subject.^ 
By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster. (Murray.) 

The  subject-matter  of  tliis  interesting  volume  is  neces- 
sarily closely  allied  with  many  an  old  and  even  still 
living  controversy.  Much  in  it,  therefore,  lies  outside 
the  sphere  of  our  criticism.  But  in  tracing  the  rise  and 
development  of  Christian  Institutions,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  a writer  as  the  Dean  of  Westminster  should 
fail  to  set  before  us  many  a picture,  full  of  the  life  of  past 
ages,  which  we  can  admire  for  its  beauty  and  felicity, 
even  though  we  may  not  always  agree  with  its  apparent 
tendency.  Leaving  the  purely  theological  aspects  of  the 
book  to  be  discussed  in  theological  quarters,  we  may 
briefly  tcuch  on  one  or  two  points  which  belong  rather 
to  the  domains  of  history  and  art.  We  are  glad  to  find 
the  Basilican  form  of  church  receive  the  attention  which 
is  its  due  at  the  hands  of  one  so  sure  to  command  a hear- 
ing. It  is  historically  a very  interesting  form,  but  so 
little  known  in  this  country  that  it  scarcely  attracts  the 
notice  of  those  who  have  not  made  the  pilgrimage 
“ Ad  limina  Apostolorum.”  To  be  truly  appreciated  the 
Basilica  must  be  seen  in  Rome,  in  the  matchless  glories 
of  the  forest  of  pillars  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the 
wealth  of  marble  and  richness  of  colour  at  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura.  Once  realized  on  those  sites,  the  charm 
of  the  Basilican  church  will  never  fade  from  the  memory. 
But  outside  the  special  influences  of  Rome  and  Ravenna 
it  has  hardly  found  a home  in  Western  Europe.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  delightful  Fahiola,  or  the  Church  of  the  Cata- 
combs, was  to  have  been  followed  by  a similar  volume  on 
“The  Church  of  the  Basilicas.”  We  can  only  regret 
that  the  design  has  remained  unfultilled  to  this  day. 
Having  been  thus  led  to  think  and  speak  of  Rome,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  a word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  We  know  what  a great  occupant  of  the 
Roman  See  said  of  his  brother  of  the  New  Rome  on  his 
assumption  of  the  title  of  “ (Ecumenical  Bishop  ; but 
we  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  what  words  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  would  have  found  adequate  to  expressing 
his  opinion  of  such  a remarkable  institution  as  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  sets  before  us,  and  for  which  we  can  our- 
selves discover  no  more  suitable  rendering  than  the 
“(Ecumenical  Layman.”  AVe  do  not  doubt  that  the 
advocates  of  an  extreme  papal  theory  have  been  willing 
to  attribute  to  the  Bulls,  if  any,  issued  by  an  unordained 
person  who  might  be  elected,  while  yet  a layman,  to  the 
papal  throne,  the  validity  of  utterances  of  the  Master 


* “ Quid  levius  fumo  ? flamen.  Quid  flamine  ? ventus. 
Quid  vento  ? mulier.  Quid  muliere  ? nihil.” 
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'land  Doctor  of  all  the  Faithful.  Nevertheless,  as  a matter 
; of  history,  the  development  of  the  papacy  has  been  the 
development  of  the  power  of  a particular  bishop,  and  a 
layman,  ex  hypothesi,  is  not  a bishop.  To  discuss  this 
.-however,  and  many  another  of  the  numerous  points  open 
to  discussion  in  a peculiarly  suggestive  volume,  would 
L i lead  us  inevitably  into  the  thorny  paths  of  ecclesiastical 
■■I controversy.  Our  readers,  nevertheless,  we  trust,  will  see 

I by  what  we  have  said  how  full  the  Dean’s  essays  are  of 

I I incentives  to  thought  and  research. 

■ 'The  New  TeHornent  in  the  Original  Greek.  The  Text 
-1  revised  by  B.  F,  Westcott,  D.D.,  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.D. 

; (Macmillan  & Co.) 

• Although  the  companion  volume  (to  contain  an  Intro- 
duction and  Appendix)  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  its 

.1  contents  are  so  clearly  summarized  here  (pp.  566-580) 
that,  with  these  and  an  excursus  or  sketch  of  twenty  one 
n pages  (in  itself  a masterpiece)  before  us,  we  do  not 
f hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  in  this  small  volume  an 
-!  epoch-making  book,  like  Person’s  Ilecula  or  Linnmi 
^'Species  Piantarum.  There  is  the  intuitive  sagacity  of 
(|the  critic,  and  the  minute  and  patient  observation  of 
Bi  the  scientific  classifier  and  genealogist.  Twenty  years 
(ij  ago, when  Mr.F,  H.  Scrivener’s  Plain  Introduction  to  the 
r Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  appeared,  Mr,  Westcott 
'j  and  Mr,  Hort  had  already  been  engaged  on  this  their 
K work  for  a period  almost  as  long  as  Thomas  Aquinas 

III  had  to  give  to  his  Summa  Theologice.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  have  not  to  show  anything  in 

«.  the  way  of  errata,  whereof  one  edition  of  the  work 
; of  the  Seraphic  Doctor  exhibited  nineteen  folios.  In 

II  answer  to  apprehensions  which  are  too  prevalent,  we 
I:  welcome  the  following  statement  of  the  editors  : — “ The 
SI  great  bulk  of  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  stand  out 

III  above  all  discriminative  processes  of  criticism,  because 
s!  they  are  free  from  variation  and  need  only  to  be  tran- 

II  scribed If  comparative  trivialities,  such  as  changes  of 

order,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article  with  proper 

I, I names,  and  the  like,  are  set  aside,  the  words  in  our 

III  opinion  still  subject  to  doubt  can  hardly  amount  to  more 
»|  than  a thousandth  part  of  the  whole  New  Testament,” 

J'  The  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Orna- 
( ments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John 
( Evans,  D,C.L.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

II  This  most  interesting  volume  forms  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  The  Ancient  Slone  Implements,  Weapons,  and 
Ornaments  of  Great  Britain,  given  to  the  archeological 
world  by  the  same  author  in  1872,  Those  who  possess 

il  the  last-named  volume  will  not  need  to  be  told  how 
ill  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  Mr,  Evans  accomplishes 
;i;  any  work  which  be  takes  in  hand.  The  present  book 

# : contains  no  less  than  510  woodcut  illustrations,  admirably 
(I-  executed,  and  selected  with  the  best  judgment.  It  is 
ii  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a type  of 
n bronze  implement  or  weapon  found  in  the  United  King- 
k'  dom  which  is  not  represented  in  these  figures.  By  far 

III  the  great  majority  of  these  woodcuts  are  new,  and  have 
*1  been  prepared  specially  for  this  volume.  The  work  opens 

with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  early  use  of  stone  and 
j^l  bronze  and  iron,  with  some  remarks  on  the  Scriptural 
(j  notices  of  bronze  and  iion,  the  metals  mentioned  by 
Homer,  the  use  of  bronze  and  iron  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
J|  in  ancient  Greece,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  A sug- 
*1  gestive  warning  is  given  as  to  the  minute  care  which 
ilj  skilled  antiquaries  use  in  their  investigations.  Whilst 
t!  engaged  with  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  opening  a grave 
1,  belonging  to  the  early  iron  age,  the  author  observed  “ a 
I thin  metallic  disc  of  a yellowish  colour,  which  looked  like 
- 1 a coin.”  No  coin  had  hitherto  been  found  in  hundreds 
"il  of  graves  which  had  been  examined.  The  coin  was 
mi  eagerly  seized;  it  proved  to  be  a six-kreutzer  piece  with 


the  date  1826,  which  had  somehow  worked  its  way 
through  crevices  into  the  grave,  where  it  had  evidently 
lain  some  time.  As  the  author  acutely  observes,  had 
the  com  been  Roman  there  would  not  have  been  wanting 
those  who  would  have  argued  that  the  whole  find  be- 
loi^ed  to  the  Roman  period.  Mere  juxtaposition  is  not 
Buftcient  proof  of  contemporary  deposit. 

The  word  celt  is  next  carefully  examined  and  its  his- 
tory traced.  The  various  forms  of  celts  are  then  passed 
under  review, — flat  and  flanged  celts,  winged  celts  and 
palstaves,  socketed  celts— and  to  these  is  added  a very 
instructive  chapter  on  “The  Method  of  hafting  Celts.’’ 
lools,  such  as  chisels,  gouges,  and  hammers;  imple- 
ments, such  as  knives,  razors,  and  sickles ; weapons,  such 
as  daggers,  spears,  arrows,  and  swords;  arms  of  defence, 
such  as  shields  and  helmets  ; musical  instruments,  repre- 
sented by  trumpets  and  bells;  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
personal  ornaments,  are  all  enumerated,  described,  and 
copiously  illustrated  with  great  felicity  of  expression. 
The  book  concludes  with  a paper  on  “The  Chronology 
and  History  of  Bronze,”  which  leads  the  learned  author 
to  examine  such  important  questions  as  the  early  com- 
mercial relations  of  Britain  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  Bronze  Age. 

This  is  an  admirable  monograph  on  a very  interesting 
subject.  It  is  full  of  learning  and  accurate  research, 
and  yet  is  written  in  so  pleasant  a style  that  the  reader 
is  carried  on  from  page  to  page  with  unflagging  interest. 
It  is  evident  that  the  author  is  completely  master  of  his 
subject. 

Camhridge:  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes. 
By  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.  With  Etchings  and  Vignettes 
by  A.  Brunet-Debaines,  H.  Toussaint,  and  G.  Greux. 
(Seeley,  Jackson  & Halliday.) 

This  is  just  the  book  to  be  appreciated  as  a wedding 
present  or  as  a parting  memorial  by  any  lover  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  etchings,  twelve  in  number,  which  are,  we 
believe,  to  be  procured  in  a set,  are  well  worth  framing. 
They  include  one  University  view  (Senate  House  and 
Library,  by  Brunet-Debaines),  one  town  view  (Market 
Hill,  by  Toussaint) ; two  of  Trinity  College  (beside 
Greux’s  drawing  of  Grinling  Gibbons’s  carving  in  the 
Libraiy),  one  of  St.  John’s,  beside  a combined  view  of 
the  backs  of  these  great  colleges ; King’s  Chapel,  interior 
and  exterior  ; Corpus,  with  the  tower  of  St.  Benet’s;  the 
garden  of  Christ's ; and  the  lodge  of  Queens’.  Among 
the  vignettes  we  find  a few  sketches  of  buildings  which 
have  passed  away  in  the  present  century  (the  Castle 
Gate-house  and  Pembroke  Lodge).  The  reader  is 
pleasantly  conducted  from  mediaeval  Cambridge  on  the 
border  cf  the  fens  to  “ the  pure  bouse  of  Emmanuel,” 
and  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Clark’s  fault  if  he  finds  the  walk 
tedious  or  uninstruotive.  Most  of  the  colleges  supply 
their  historical  anecdotes,  and  Mrs.  Frere’s  parties  at 
Downing  are  not  forgotten  in  the  chapter  on  “ Social 
Life  at  Cambridge,”  “ ’tis  sixty  years  since,”  with  which 
the  volume  concludes.  The  reminiscences  of  that  period 
(traceable,  we  suppose,  in  part  to  Prof.  Adam  Sedgwick), 
if  not  descriptive  of  the  best  period  of  Cambridge 
history,  supply  a page  where  Gunning  and  Pryme  begin 
to  be  reticent.  An  earlier  chapter  gives,  a p)ropos  of  St. 
Mary's,  some  interesting  remarks  about  academical 
buildings;  and  the  chapter  on  libraries  contains,  inter 
alia,  a quotation  from  the  University  Librarian  which  we 
commend  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  depreciate  Biblical 
and  patristic  studies  previous  to  the  English  Reformation. 

The  Crowned  Ilippolylus,  translated  from  Euripides, 
with  New  Poems.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  (C.  Kegan 
Paul  & Co.) 

When  we  first  heard  that  the  author  of  the  charming 
Handful  of  Honeysu,ckle  of  three  years  ago  was  about  to 
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translate  the  Ilippolylus  we  felt  a certain  misgiving — 
not,  indeed,  that  she  would  do  it  ill,  hut  that  she  should 
think  it  necessary  to  do  it  at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  pro- 
fessorial and  academic  genius  that  may  be  left  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  its  poetic  fury  upon  the  tov,rs  de  force  of 
Greek  translation,  but  we  can  scarcely  spare  the 
delicately  dowered  authoress  of  “ A Pastoral  ” and 
“ Le  lloi  est  mort”  for  such  “fatigue  duty.”  It  is 
perhaps  a little  by  reason  of  this  foregone  opinion 
that  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  cold  and  unreceptive 
with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  book.  Filled 
though  it  is  with  flexible  blank  verse  and  mounting 
choric  passages,  it  excites  our  wonder  more  than  our 
admiration.  In  the  story  of  the  “ Red  Clove,”  from  the 
Messer  Giraldi  Cinthio  whom  Shakspeare  has  followed 
in  Othello,  the  authoress  resumes,  with  matured  powers, 
that  charming  art  de  center — the  sweet  briefly  garrulous 
art  of  La  Fontaine,  and  Chaucer,  and  Boccaccio — of  which 
she  gave  us  a sample  in  the  “ Rime  of  True  Lovers”  of 
her  former  book.  As  delightful  in  its  narrative  skill  and 
happy  rapidity  is  the  “ Gardener  of  Sinope.”  The  sketch 
called  “ Mondzoen”  contains  a strong  dramatic  situation, 
but  there  seems  to  be  some  want  of  artistic  delay  or 
suspension  in  the  catastrophe  which,  to  our  mind,  makes 
slightly  against  its  complete  success.  “ Captain  Ortis’ 
Booty”  and  “ Helen  in  the  Wood,”  which  delighted  the 
readers  of  the  Cornhill,  will  still  delight  them  here,  as 
will  the  very  pretty  “ Pastoral  of  Parnassus,”  contributed 
to  Belgravia.  Altogether,  this  book  will  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  Miss  Robinson’s  admirers,  and  (we  trust) 
send  some  new  and  enthusiastic  ones  to  the  earlier 
Handfid  of  IloneysncUe.  Personally,  we  are  exceedingly 
grateful  to  her  for  the  few  lines,  in  the  pleasant  little 
group  of  “ London  Studies,”  with  respect  to  the  Museum 
pigeons.  To  us  it  has  always  been  matter  for  regret 
that,  preening  their  wings  as  they  do  above  so  many 
laurelled  and  learned  heads,  they  should  still  have 
remained  uncelebrate — carent  quia  rate  sacro.  But  now 
neither  Nox,  nor  the  fabled  Manes,  nor  the  bare  house 
of  Pluto  can  any  more  oppress  them,  since  they  have 
found  a fitting  immortality  at  the  Lands  of  a young  lady 
who  translates  Euripides. 

Collectanea  Genealogica.  Edited  by  Joseph  Foster. 

Part  I.  (Published,  by  subscription,  by  the  Editor, 

21,  Boundary  Road,  London,  N.VV.) 

Mb.  Foster  here  comes  before  the  genealogical  public 
with  a fresh  candidate  for  its  favour.  The  contents  of  his 
new  serial,  which  is  to  be  published  monthly,  commencing 
with  the  current  month,  cover  a wide  area.  We  find 
here,  inter  alia,  corrected  and  annotated  lists  of  Members 
of  Parliament  for  Scotland  and  Ireland ; Royal  descents 
of  our  titled  and  untitled  nobility ; and  the  first  instal- 
ments of  a list  of  marriages,  1650-1880,  and  of  Sir 
William  Musgrave’s  obituary  of  nobility  and  gentry 
prior  to  1800,  completed  by  extracts  from  Col.  Chester’s 
invaluable  Westminster  Ahhey  Registers.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  if  continued  on  the  iines  laid  down  in  the 
first  number,  Mr.  Poster’s  Collectanea  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  genealogical  student’s  list  of  w’ork- 
ing  tools.  There  is  room  and  to  spare  for  all  that  can 
be  done  in  this  field  by  ourselves  and  by  our  well-tried 
fellow-labourers,  the  Genealogist  and  Miscellanea  Genea- 
logica et  Ileraldica.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
interest  to  Mr.  Foster’s  future  issues.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  feel  himself  editorially  justified  in 
correcting  Sir  William  Musgrave  on  any  occasion  when 
he  may  be  found  giving  such  mystic  descriptions  of  a 
person  as  “ Legat  Hispanvers  Roman,”  or  “ Cardinal 
Anglus”;  and  that  he  will  bring  his  own  correspondents 
into  conformity  with  rule,  when  they  write  “ pater  est 
quern  nuptiae  demonstravit.” 


The  Folk-lore  Societt.— The  Third  Annual  Meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Albemarle  Street, 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Beauchamp  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wheatley  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gomme  through 
illness)  read  the  report,  which  mentioned  that  the  roll  of 
the  Society  now  numbered  284  members,  and  that  its 
income  from  subscriptions  and  the  sale  of  publications 
amounted  to  367i.  Is.  Qd.  A committee  on  proverbs  is 
actively  at  work,  and  a large  MS.  collection  of  those  of 
Scotland  has  been  acquired,  and  will  be  published  by  the 
Society.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  the 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Society  then 
elected  the  following  ofiice-bearers  : — President,  the  Earl 
Beauchamp ; Treasurer,  Sir  W.  R.  Drake ; Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme;  and  as  Vice-Presidents,  Council, 
and  Auditors,  Messrs.  Andrew  Lang,  W.  R.  S.  Ralston, 
Dr.  Edward  B.  'Tylor,  H.  C.  Coote,  E.  W.  Brabrook,  J. 
Britten,  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  H.  Hill,  P.  Ouvry,  Prof. 
Sayce,  E.  Solly,  W.  J.  Thoms,  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  J.  Tol- 
hurst,  and  J.  S.  Udal.  After  some  remarks  by  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  other  members,  the  meeting  separated, 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  having  been 
proposed  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 


15ottrf^  In  Corrfgp0nlfcnW. 

Edith  R.  AVoodgates. — Hosack,  .Tohn,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  Accusers,  2 vols.,  1869-74.  Besides  this 
and  the  earlier  works  of  Prince  Labanoff  [Lettres  In- 
edites  de  Marie  Stuart,  1839  ; Lettres,  Instructions,  et 
Menioires,  1844),  and  others  whom  you  name,  there  are 
the  later  publications  of  James  F.  Meline,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  Latest  English  Historian  (New  York, 
1872),  and  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton,  Hisloru  of  Scotland 
(7  vols,,  1867-70),  of  which  vols.  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  deal 
with  Mary,  vol.  vi.  specially  with  her  execution.  All  these 
are  in  the  London  Library.  AVith  regard  to  your  second 
query,  are  you  sure  of  the  name!  Is  it  not  Marmont 
that  you  mean?  AA’e  cannot  identify  the  name  you  cite 
as  connected  with  Napoleon  I.  If  we  are  right,  you 
would  find  an  ample  account  in  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,  and  briefer,  but  perhaps  sufficiently  full,  details 
in  Bouillet,  Dictionnaire  d’Histoire  et  de  Geographie 
(Hachette),  which  last  is  a very  useful  book  of 
reference. 

C.  H.— Hygeia,  daughter  of  iEsculapius,  would  seem 
to  answer  some  at  least  of  your  requirements.  Probably 
De  Gubernatis,  in  his  work  on  Zoological  Mythology, 
might  furnish  useful  details.  Hygeia  is  represented 
with  a serpent  and  a cup,  while  the  serpent,  the  cock, 
the  dog,  and  the  raven  were  sacred  to  EEsculapius. 
Nemesis  was  sometimes  represented  with  the  cup  and 
serpent  of  Hygeia.  AV^e  do  not  see  anything  bearing  on 
your  point  in  Renouf’s  recent  Hibbert  Lectures  on 
Egypt,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  identify  anything  in 
the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

A.  S.  AV.  (ante,  p.  500).— Vigorn  kindly  enables  us  to 
say  that  “ Phil  Blood’s  Leap  ” appeared  in  St,  Paul's 
Magazine,  vol.  x.  p.  161  (February,  1872). 

H.  DE  C,  (Lyon). — AVillyou  send  full  name  and  address'? 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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A.  (J.  S.)  on  the  plagues  of  1605  and  1625,  &c.,  477 
A.  (M.)  Oxon.  on  mnemonic  lines,  86 
A.  (P.  F.  S.)  on  “ Cut  off  with  a shilling,”  SO 
A.  (T.  C.)  on  Miss  M.  L.  Budgen,  373 
Aberdeen,  bells  of  King’s  Coll.,  297 
Abhba  on  “ A many  persons,”  38 
Amberley,  its  derivation,  8 
Author’s  name  wanted,  8 
Berkeley  (Norborne),  327 
Coffin  breastplate,  226 
Ps,  the  three,  7 
Fife  earldom,  308 

George  If.,  his  visit  to  Margate,  227 
Hodges  (Mr.),  of  Gloucestershire,  289 
Huntington  (R.),  Bp.  of  Raphoe,  409 
“ Married  by  the  clog  and  shoe,”  126 
Newcomen  (Thomas),  368 
Stag-hunt,  royal,  366 
Acrostic  on  Edward  Cocker,  425 
“ Acta  Historica  Reginarum  Angliie,”  327 
Adams  (B.  W.)  on  a copper  token,  48 
Adams  (T.)  and  Swift,  608 
Addy  (S.  0.)  on  Boccaccio’s  “ Decameron,”  368 
“ To,”  in  tradesmen’s  bills,  489 
Adeste  Fideles,”  49,  410 
jEstel,  its  meaning,  14 
Afghan  war  dinner  menu,  124 
Air  beds  and  cushions,  their  invention,  389,  515 
Ajax,  H.M.S.,  1807,  187,  354 
Albanie  (Charles  Stuart,  Count  d’),  his  will,  265 
Albany  (Dukes  of),  460 
Albini  family,  489 
Ales,  sorts  of,  97,  130 
Alexander  pedigree,  480 
Aik,  its  meaning,  9,  175 

Allen  family  and  the  “ Concertatio”  MS.,  8,  213,  368 
Allobrogioal,  its  meaning,  48,  216,  396 
Allsopp  (A.  P.)  on  Public  School  words,  386,  447 
St.  Kew,  473 
Windlestrae,  250 
Ally,  its  accentuation,  268,  398 


Almanac  for  1706,  3 

Alsopp  (Mr.),  in  Pepys’s  “ Diary,”  469 

Altar  in  Rous  Bench  church,  267 

Altarpieoes,  17th  century,  36 

Altars,  stone,  186,  255,  319,  357 

“Amazon,  British,”  9,  113 

Amberley,  derivation  of  the  place-name,  8,  213 

America,  oldest  woman  in,  227 

li.merican  Scriptural  dramas,  408 

American  spelling,  36,  236 

Amulet,  ivory,  349 

Ancestors  for  S0.1e,  147,  512 

Anchor  frost,  306,  473 

Angels,  their  treatment  by  the  old  masters,  37 
Angels  building  a church,  350,  614 
Anglesey,  botany  in,  350 
Angling  described,  87 

Anglo-Saxon,  first  use  of  the  term,  208,  390 
Angus  (G.)  on  arms  of  bishoprics,  286 
Anon,  on  the  oldest  woman  in  America,  227 
Aristotle,  passage  in,  186 
Clergymen  hunting  in  scarlet,  348 
Elwall  (Mr.),  1726,  608 
English  dictionaries,  early,  210 
Ingemann  (B.  S.),  his  novels,  168 
“Noils  and  brokes,”  449 
Saint,  legend  of,  409 
Vegetius,  treatise  by,  67 
Was,  used  for  Were,  287 
Whiskey-skin,  7 
Wife-selling,  487 

Anonymous  Works  : — 

Alphonso  di  Borgo,  508 

Anne  Pauline  de  Noailles,  Marquise  de  Montagu, 
350 

Art  of  Living  in  London,  266 
Author,  The  ; a Poem  in  Four  Books,  306 
Book,  The ; or,  Procrastinated  Memoirs,  67 
Chameleon,  The,  18 
Choirochorographia,  9 
Court  of  Holyrood,  309 
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Dissertation  on  Comedy,  9 
History  of  Greece  from  Various  Sources,  9 
History  of  Sacrilege,  109,  138,  178 
Latin  and  English  Poems,  fl89,  435 
Lectures  explanatory  of  the  Diatessaron,  269,  299 
AOrOMAXl  A,  or  the  Conquest  of  Eloquence,  237 
Memorials  of  Two  Sisters,  44  S 
Minimum  Christian,  a tract,  470 
Murdered  Queen,  28 
My  Children’s  Diary,  9 
New  Epigrams,  1695,  46,  193 
Original  Ballads  by  Living  Authors,  9 
Plymouth  in  an  Uproar,  150,  178 
Eestalrig  ; or,  the  Forfeiture,  409,  498 
St.  Johnstown  ; or,  the  Days  of  John,  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  409,  498 

Thoughts  on  Nature  and  Religion,  49,  118 
Three  Courses  and  a Dessert,  100 
Treatise  on  the  Propriety  of  Theatrical  Amuse- 
ments, 367 

Voyage  through  Hell,  267 
Anthony,  its  pronunciation,  436 
Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  charnico,  a kind  of  wine,  126 
Hops,  poems  about,  429 
“ Pass  the  time  of  day,”  1 95 
Selden  (J.),  his  “ Table  Talk,”  406 
Appleby,  its  corporation  officials,  268,  454,  477 
Appleby  family,  429,  458 
Aram  (Eugene),  unpublished  letter  by,  4 
Argyle  (Archibald,  Earl  of),  his  last  sleep,  187,  332 
Aristotle,  passage  in,  186,  373 
Arkansas,  its  pronunciation,  457 
Arms,  “Rouen”  Roll  of,  62  ; royal,  in  churches, 
164;  of  colonial  and  missionary  bishoprics,  241, 
286,  467  ; curious,  508 
Arms  wanted,  148 

Army,  British,  Sir  S.  D.  Scott’s  work  on,  221 
Ashburnharn  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  225,  306 
Ashworth  (R.)  on  the  Uev.  E.  Brookes,  228 
Askew  family,  168,  331 
Asok,  Asoka,  Ashraka,  or  Ashocka,  &c.,  67 
“ Ass  laden  with  books,”  109,  330 
Atkinson  (H.  G.)  on  Bacon  on  heat,  233 
Atkinson  (J.  B.)  on  a portrait  of  Goethe,  166 
Attwell  (H.)  on  a naval  epitaph,  386 
Attwood  family,  co.  Worcester,  148 
Aubertin  (J.  J.)  on  Luiz  de  Camoens,  135 
Flamingo,  its  etymology,  110 
Australian  Eolk-lore,  325 

Austro-Hungarian  book-plates  and  their  owners,  508 
Author,  name  of,  wanted,  8 
“ Author  of  System,”  allusion  to,  449 
Avenell  family,  co.  Devon,  508 
Averiguador  on  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  356 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  an  almanac  for  1706,  3 
Turks  and  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  305 

B 

B.  on  Paupud  khaur,  186 
Penang,  tree  at,  69 
B.  (A.  C.)  on  Gervase  Markham,  167 
B.  (C.)  on  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  108 
B.  (0.  T.)  on  Lord  Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors,” 217 


B,  (C.  T.)  on  Tace,  Latin  for  a candle,  213 
B.  (D.  H.)  on  Bowes  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  387 
B.  (E.  A.)  on  an  old  inventory,  307 
Maund,  a measure,  335 
B.  (F.  A.)  on  a quaint  epitaph,  326 
B.  (F.  B.)  on  bishops  impaling  their  arms,  367 
Chauncy  (Maurice),  185 
“ Letters  from  England,”  127 
Peterborough  Cathedral  Library,  124 
B.  (F.  M.)  on  stone  altars,  357 
B.  (G.)  on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  226,  362 
Praed  (W.  M.)  or  Collins,  207 
B.  (G.  F.)  on  “Minced  Pie  House,”  192 
Ormond  Street  Chapel,  158 
B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Brambletye  House,  235 
Paddington  field-names,  446 
Prunella,  or  prunello,  350 
Scurffe,  a fish,  194 
Tassie  (J.),  his  medallions,  276 
Wig  curlers,  328 
B.  (G.  S.)  on  Bullion’s  Day,  38 
Boyle ; Pole,  331 
B.  (H.)  on  Nicholas  Ball,  299 
B.  (H.  C.)  on  “ Kyk  (or  Kijk)-in-de-Pot,”  268 
B.  (J.)  on  Quest  = Wood-pigeon,  513 
B.  (J.  McC.)  on  Verling  surname,  388 
B.  (J.  N.)  on  gate  of  Boulogne  at  Hardres,  447 
B.  (J.  R.)  on  Rev.  J.  Bartlam,  73 
B.  (K.  H.)  on  Berkeley  Square  mystery.  111 
Scarabsei,  double,  309 
B.  (P.)  on  imitative  verse,  476 
B.  (S.  F.  R.)  on  references  wanted,  228 
B.  (T.)  on  Philip  Dacres,  9 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  the  “ Dunciad,”  iii.  151,  .’’^08 
Easter  : Parish  clerks,  306 
Emendations,  culpable,  336 
English  dictionaries,  early,  474 
Fairs  on  Good  Friday,  287 
“Iliad,”  I.,  translation  of,  208 
B.  (W.  E.)  on  Mowbray  family,  32 
Templars  in  Lincolnshire,  191 
B.  (W.  J.)  on  Liturgia  Anglicana,  121 
B.  ^X.)  on  stone  altars,  255 
Bacon  (Lord)  on  heat,  127,  233 
Bagpipe  in  Lincolnshire,  52,  95 

Bailey  (Mrs.  Fanny),  of  Worthing,  a centenarian,  48S 
Bailey  (J.  E.)  on  the  Rev.  Edmund  Brookes,  373 
Churchwardens  in  the  Middle  Ages,  371 
“ Concertatio  ” MS.,  358 

Jones  (Rev.  W.)  and  archdeaconry  of  Carmar- 
then, 145 

Passion  play  in  reign  of  Eliz.,  33 
Baily  (J.)  on  the  eagle  stone,  609 
Balaclava  charge,  its  surviving  officers,  66 
BaXavdov,  its  derivation,  470 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  not  Burley,  184 
Ball  (Nicholas),  Irish  journalist,  73,  299 
Ballinger  (J.)  on  a bobbin  of  thread,  98 
Crimpsall : Crumpsall,  328 
Balmerino  (Lord),  his  vault  at  Holyrood,  55 
Baptists  of  Cork,  their  records,  41,  121 
Barnes  (Richard),  Bp.  of  Durham,  his  portrait,  507 
Barnes  (Robert),  sermon  on  his  recantation,  21,  166 
Baron,  premier,  of  England,  47,  112 
Bar-Point  on  the  pronunciation  of  Arkansas,  457 
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uj  Bar-Point  on  Last  Man’s  Club,  107 
III  Barrington  (W.),  of  North  Wales,  oh.  1843,  68 
111  Barrington  (W.)  on  W.  Barrington,  68 
Ml  Barstou,  its  rectors,  1550-1650,  309 

Bartlani  (ttev.  John),  his  biography,  8,  73,  194 
« Bartolozzi  (Francesco),  engraver,  76  : his  autograph 
t|  letters,  268 

I Barton  (H.  C.  M.)  on  acoustic  jars,  412 
« Barwick  (Humfrey),  his  “ Breefe  Discourse,”  &c.,  388 
t Basingstoke,  Wote  Street  at,  308,  473 
^ Basket,  an  ancient  word,  467 
^ Bates  (W.)  on  “ According  to  Cooker,”  206 
! “ British  Amazon,”  113 

I Cocker  (E.),  acrostic  on,  425 

Espriella’s  “ Letters  from  England,”  214 
Jew  of  Tewkesbury,  318 
. Literary  blunder,  244 

I “ Maidenhead  ” tavern,  192 

Marshal!  (Charles),  91 
Metastasis,  cure  of  disease  by,  124 
Sansome  surname,  175 
Swift  (Dean),  234 

! “ Tom  loves  Mary,”  &c.,  435 

Whom,  for  Who,  97 
Baxter  (Richard),  miniatures  of,  167 
Bayne  (!'.)  on  “ All  and  some,”  57 
Club,  last  man’s,  275 
Crows  and  fir  cones,  86 
Literary  compliments,  125 
Sonneteers,  copious,  106 
Wage= Wages,  12 
Windlestrae,  its  meaning,  438 
Beaconsfield,  its  etymology,  460 
Beaconsfield  (Earl  of),  a key  to  his  “ Endymion,”  10, 
31,  95  ; criticisms  on  “ Endymion,”  226  ; his  birth, 
360  ; his  detractors,  362,  393  ; his  death,  363  ; his 
legal  training,  384  ; personal  recollections  of  him, 
403  ; his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  427  ; change 
of  his  family  name,  449 
Bear  with  the  ragged  staff,  badge  of,  469 
Beating  the  bounds,  legal  decision  on,  506 
Beaufort  (W.  M.)  on  mnemonic  lines,  334 
Beaumontague,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  37 
Beazeley  (A.)  on  work  on  Trajan’s  Column,  249 
Becket  (Thomas  h)  and  Tuesday,  427 
Beckford  (William),  his  “Reply,”  215 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Boggins=Ghosts,  285 
Burley  on-the-Hill  House,  81 
Caravan,  born  in  a,  245 
“ Cocks  ” butter,  15 
Cuckoo=  Purple  orchis,  406 
Dickens  (C.)  and  the  new  “First-Rate,’’  210 
Ham,  the  termination,  317 
Holpen,  its  modern  use,  409 
Mountain  defined,  136 
Parish  clerks,  253 
Templars  in  Lincolnshire,  293 
Town  crier,  hereditary,  7 
Bedford,  its  etymology,  117,  250,  319,  350 
Bell  : Ring  the  bell,  26 
Bell-foundry  at  Lincoln,  88 
Bell-rhymes,  local,  174,  457 
Bell  (Dr.)  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  306,  417,  458 
Bells:  Tetney,  Lincolnshire,  47  ; King’s  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, 54,  98  ; Saint’s,  74 ; Lincoln  Cathedral, 
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135  ; King’s  Coll.,  Aberdeen,  297 ; St.  Helen’s, 
Worcester,  349,  438 
Bentham  (Jeremy),  fate  of  his  body,  20 
Berkeley  Square  mystery,  29,  S3,  111,  151 
Berkeley  (Norborne),  Baron  De  Botetourt,  327,  353, 
417,  455 

Berkshire  (Bowes  Howard,  Earl  of),  his  son  Charles, 
387 

Bernhard-Smith  (W.  J.)  on  poetical  tavern  signs,  7 ; 
his  death,  220,  259 

Berri  (Charles  Ferdinand,  Due  de),  his  supposed 
marriage,  47,  433 
Berries,  poisonous,  197 
Berry  (VV.  G.)  on  H.M.S.  Ajax,  187 
Finiston  surname,  208 
Bib.  Cur.  on  books  on  special  subjects,  464 
Bible  : Galatians  iii.  19-20,  75  ; IShene  Bible  in  Paris, 
108;  Hieroglyphic,  228,  294,  492  ; Isaiah  xvii. 
6-9,  256  ; “ Early  History  of  the  Bible,”  408  ; 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  421,  442, 
481,  502  ; Michael  Maittaire’s  Greek  Testament, 
445  ; “Evil  One,”  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  469 
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Books,  imperfect,  6,  374,  436,  475  ; published 
by  subscription,  136,  232,  358 ; portraits  in 
early  printed,  137  ; false  imprints  on,  305  ; on 
special  subjects — vil.  Suppressed  and  Con- 
demned, 464 ; VIII.  Stuarts  and  pseudo- 
Stuarts,  ih. ; IX.  Golden  Rose,  ib. 

Brown  (Tom),  117 
Carlyle  (Thomas),  460 

Catalogue  of  Books  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  841 
Cocker  (E.),  his  “ Young  Clerk’s  Tutor,”  206 
“Concertatio  Ecclesise  Catholicse,”  8,  213,  358 
Dictionaries,  early  English,  141,  161,  209,  269, 
319,  376,  419,  474 
Hallywell  (Henry),  324 
Holy  Land,  travels  in,  243,  385 
Ingemann  (B.  S.),  168,  332 
Keach  (Elias),  447 

“ Legenda  Aurea,”  148,  177,  229,  312,  357 
Lily  (O.),  his  Grammar,  194,  375 
“ Persii  Satirae,”  1789,  165 
Punctuation,  197,  334 

Roman  Catholic  magazines,  43,  110, 189,  277,  455 
Skating,  143,  l83 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),  119 
Bibliophile’s  grievance,  226 
Bicknell  and  Brookville  surnames,  34 
Billycock  hat,  77 

Bilwise,  its  meaning,  89,  237,  256,  474 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  449 
Dog-rose,  466 
Hieroglyphic  Bible,  228 
New  Testament,  its  revised  version,  444 
Bingham  (William),  senator  of  the  TJ.S.,  78 
Biographies,  royal  naval,  293,  336,  438 
Birds  as  religious  symuols,  163,  276 
Bishop,  enlightened,  127 
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“ Black  Book,”  328 

Black  (W.  G.)  on  Thomas  a Becket,  427 
Milton  (J.),  his  “Animadversions,”  112 
Moreto  (A.)  and  Molifere,  387 
Throng,  its  meanings,  33 
Blackfriars,  old  building  stones  at,  309 
Blair  (Dr.  P.),  author  of  “Thoughts  on  Natui'e  and 
Religion,”  118 

Blake  (Win.),  his  “Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  200 
Blakeney  (Lord),  his  statue  at  Dublin,  107 
Blaydes  (F.  A.)  on  a curious  epitaph,  106 
Palmer  (Mrs.),  414 

Wentworth  (Lucy),  Countess  of  Cleveland,  153, 
227 

Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  the  etymology  of  Bedford, 

117 

“Few  broth,”  454 
Regimental  cant  names,  517 
Shotley  swords,  235 
Suzerain,  its  meaning,  347 
Tram,  its  derivation,  218 
Blount  (Teresa),  two  letters  from,  52,  92 
Boase  (F.)  on  Norrisson  Scatcherd,  15 
Boase  (.J.  J.  A.)  on  a medal,  368 
Bobbin  of  thread,  98 

Boccaccio  (John),  “Decameron  ” translated  by  Balguy, 
368 

Boddington  (R.  S.)  on  Rev.  William  Herbert,  88 
Townsend  family,  507 
Wordsworth=Townsend,  350 
Bodley  (Sir  Thomas),  his  supposed  daughter,  422 
Boer  war  song,  326 
Boggins=  Ghosts,  285,  416 
Boileau  on  “ Beaumontague,”  37 
Isaiah  xvii.  6-9,  256 
Bokenbam  family,  368 
Bond  (G.)  on  the  Dirt  House,  Finchley,  289 
Bone  (J.  W.)  on  Brambletye  House,  236 
Roman  inscriptions,  355,  453 
Bonython  family  of  Bonython,  Cornwall,  295 
Bonython  flagon,  334,  375 
Bonython  (.J.  L.)  on  Bonython  flagon,  334 
Book-lending,  196,  217,  333 
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204,  302  ; accumulated,  289,  473  ; Burton,  386  ; 
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Brag,  its  derivation,  54,  98 
Braham  family  arms,  308 
Brambletye  House,  37,  235 
Braming,  origin  of  the  word,  449 
Brasses  in  churches,  150  ; not  registered,  196 
Breast-pin,  its  American  meaning,  57 
Brent  (Robert),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  temp.  James  II., 
388 

Bretherton  family  of  Bretherton,  57 
Bretton  (Wm.),  bibliopole,  428 
Brewer  (E.  C.)  on  an  old  English  calendar,  290 
Leamington,  its  derivation,  216 
Wind,  its  mispronunciation,  511 
Bric-h,-brac.  its  derivation,  216,  359 
Bright  family,  369 
Brissel-cock  : Turkey,  22,  193,  369 
Britain,  its  indigenous  trees,  468 
Britannicus  on  Gale,  an  Irish  land  term,  174 
“British  Amazon,”  9,  113 
British  army.  Sir  S.  D.  Scott’s  work  on,  221 
Britten  (J.)  on  Berkeley  Square  mystery,  53 
Boycotting,  origin  of  the  word,  33 
Braming,  origin  of  the  word,  449 
Cuckoo =Purple  orchis,  516 
Eolk-lore  of  the  cuckoo,  515 
Irish  popular  ballads,  185 
Laine  : Motcomb  Laine,  15 
Mining  terms,  207 
Rickets,  its  etymology,  96 
Trains,  their  names,  46 
Brokes,  its  meaning,  449 
Brooke  (R.  S.)  on  hymn  “Rock  of  Ages,”  58 
Brooke  (W.  T.)  on  Pope’s  “ Epistles  to  several  Per- 
sons, ” 445  ; verses  attributed  to  him,  465 
Brookes  (A.)  on  plagues  of  1605  and  1625,  &c.,  478 
Brookes  (Rev.  Edmund),  Yorkshire  clergyman,  228, 
373 

Broth  : “ Few  broth,”  286,  454,  497,  511 
Brougham  (Henry,  Lord),  epitaph  on  his  daughter,  266 
Broughton  (Rev.  Thomas),  his  ancestry  and  biography, 
288 

Brown  (Mrs.)  and  the  Due  de  Berri,  47,  433 
Brown  (P.  B.)  on  Thomas  Russell,  429 
Brown  (Tom),  his  writings,  117 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  his  portrait,  31,  57,  257 ; pas- 
sage in  the  “ Religio  Medici,”  94 
Brushfield  (T.  N.)  on  peacock’s  tail  in  Euclid,  407 
Bubm  on  “ Rule  the  roast,”  278 
Buckley  (W.  E.)  on  “All  wise  men,”  &c.,  406 
Anglo-Saxon,  390 

Beaconsfield  (Lord),  key  to  “Endymion,”  11; 

his  first  speech,  427 
“ Bilwise  and  polmad,”  474 
Cicero  on  the  Greeks,  374 
Epigram  on  Bursar  of  St.  John’s  Coll.,  244 
“ Give  grass,”  132 
“ Hear  the  Church,”  363 
Horrocks  (Jeremiah),  416 
“Latin  and  English  Poems,”  435 
“Legenda  Aurea,”  229 
Martial,  epigram  by,  illustrated;  305 
Metastasio,  his  “Ode  on  the  Indifferent,”  164 
Oakham  Castle,  horseshoes  at,  349 


Buckley  (W.  E.)  on  Otamy,  use  of  the  word,  430 
Quob,  its  meaning,  377 
Ross  (Man  of),  157 
St.  Elmo’s  light,  451 

Schoonebeek  (A.),  his  “ Military  Orders,”  75 
Scurffe,  a fish,  194 
“ Tablet  of  Cebes,”  154 
“Worthies,”  female,  418 

Budgen  (Miss  L.  M.),  her  biography  and  works,  329, 
373 

Budos  on  Overslaugh,  430 
Bullion’s  Day  = July  4th,  38 

Bunyan  (.John),  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress” illustrations,  87, 
engraving  of  him,  489 

Burch  (H.  R.)  on  churchwardens  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
370 

Burial,  on  Sunday  in  Scotland,  117;  its  substitution 
for  cremation,  186,  331 

Burley-on-the-Hill  House,  Rutland,  engraving  of,  81 

Burns  (Robert),  his  punch-bowl,  107,  314 

Burr  (Aaron)  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  105 

Bury,  its  derivation,  173 

Busby=Hussar  or  artillery  cap,  94 

Busby  (Dr.),  picture  of,  167 

Butler  (J.  D.)  on  “Curiosis  fabricavit  inferos,”  235 
Byron  (George  Gordon,  sixth  Lord),  anecdote  of,  44, 
70;  “ Child^e  Harold,”  canto  iii.,  stanza  88,  408,  516; 
at  Missolonghi,  462 

C 

C.  on  the  derivation  of  Tram,  13 
C.  and  F.  on  criticism  of  “ Lycidas,”  285 
C.  (A.)  on  numismatic  query,  356 
C.  (C.  G.)  on  Layton  of  West  Layton,  58 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren,  432 
Yorkshire  names,  17 

C.  (E.  C.)  on  Charles  II. ’s  Hunting  Box,  128 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  Forthlot  : Duspot,  289 
Ken  (Bp.),  his  Evening  Hymn,  265 
C.  (H.  G.)  on  Wote  Street,  Basingstoke,  308 
C.  (J.)  on  H.M.S.  Ajax,  1807,  355 
Collett  family,  108 

C.  (J.  E.  K.)  on  a sloping  church  floor,  393 
C.  (.7.  L.)  on  a Charles  I.  ring,  373 
Loutherbourg  (J.  P.  de),  274 
Tyler  (Robert),  272 
C.  (M.)  on  Loutherbourg  : Pratt,  247 
C.  (R.)  on  “Bougaios,”  LXX.,  Esther  iii.  1,  378 
“ Call  a spade  a spade,”  17 
Cork  Baptists,  their  records,  41,  121 
Irish  goldsmiths,  490 

“Thoughts  on  Nature  and  Religion,”  118 
C.  (R.  W.)  on  heraldic  query,  428 
C.  0^-)  on  straw  capes  of  Spanish  peasants,  317 
C.  (W.  A.  B.)  on  fairs  on  Good  Friday,  335 
C.  (X.)  on  Gibraltar  ; Trafalgar,  56 
Ciibul,  origin  of  the  n.ame,  58 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  his  English  translators  and 
critics,  209,  315,  356 
Calendar,  old  English,  246,  290 

Cambridge,  chimes  of  Great  St.  Mary’s,  52  ; bells  of 
King’s  Coll.,  54,  98 

Cambridge  M.P.s,  county,  university,  and  town,  88, 
297 

Cambridge  studies  in  1784,  201,  253 
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Camden  Society,  380,  444 
Camoens  (Luiz  de),  his  death,  110,  135 
Campbell  of  Lochaw,  26 
Campbell  (John),  circa  1700,  328 
Campbell  (John,  Lord),  his  “Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors,” 107,  217 
Campbell  (Thomas),  letter  of,  385 
Campkin  (H.)  on  books  published  by  subscription,  232 
Campbell  (Thomas),  385 
Child’s  caul  for  sale,  286 
Can,  the  preterite,  166 
Candler  family  arms,  308 
Canons  Ashby  Piiory,  its  Cartulary,  287,  333 
Canterbury,  arms  of  the  deanery  and  city,  160 
Caravan,  born  in  a,  245 

Caricatures,  old,  126  ; exhibition  of  English,  180 
Carlyle  (Thomas),  on  music,  167,  197;  and  bouthey, 
284 ; his  character  in  the  words  of  Lucian,  305 ; 
blunder  by,  364 

Carmarthen  archdeaconry  and  the  Eev.  Wm.  Jones, 
145 

Carmichael  (C.  H.  E.)  on  Robin  Lythe,  231 

Wentworth  (Lucy),  Countess  of  Cleveland,  50 
Carminative,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  94,  195 
Carr  (T.  W.)  on  Kerr  family,  333 
Carter  (W.  F.)  on  Bicknell  and  Brookville,  34 
Gospel  Oaks  : Cressage,  195 
Casanova  de  Seingalt  (Jacques),  his  biography,  401,  453 
“ Cat  and  the  Fiddle  ” done  into  Latin,  288,  454 
Catalepsy,  voluntary,  208,  291,  457 
Cats,  eyes  of  white,  218,  257 

Caxton  (William),  passage  in  the  “ Polycronicon,” 
477,  495 

Cayfoy,  a kind  of  cut  velvet,  368 
Celer  on  Harebell,  its  etymology,  114 
“ Virago,”  327 
Celier,  its  meaning,  10 
Cellier  (Mrs.  Elizabeth),  her  biogi'aphy,  10 
Centenarianism,  7,  126,  171,  227,  276,  407,  485 
Cervantes,  his  correct  designation,  156 ; Shelton’s 
illustrated  “Don  Quixote,”  378 
Ceylon  coinage,  388 

Chafy-Chafy  (W.  K.  W.)  on  the  altar  in  Rous  Lench 
Church,  267 

Chalet,  its  etymology,  173 
Chalfont  St.  Gile.s,  Milton’s  residence  at,  365 
Chambers  (0.  L.)  on  imperfect  books,  436 
English  dictionaries,  376 
Chance  (F.)  on  Conundrum,  its  etymology,  114 
“Corsican  Brothers,”  146 
“Er,”  its  pronunciation  as  “ar,”  353 
Growling=Slow,  230 
“ Licked  into  shape,”  212 
“Not  swimy,  but  nuddly,”  369 
Sleeping  at  will,  297 
Tram,  its  derivation,  12,  413 
Chap-book;  “Birth,  Life,  and  Death  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot,” &c.,  388,  470 

Chapman  family  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  307 
Chapman  (George),  passage  in  his  “ Byron,”  405 
Charity,  witticism  upon,  228 

Charles  I.,  ring  presented  by  him,  348,  373  ; verses 
on,  386  ; souvenirs  of,  504 

Charles  II.  and  Brambletye  House,  37,  235 ; his 
“ Hunting  Box  ” in  the  Edgware  Road,  128 


Charnico,  kind  of  wine,  126,  275,  317 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Cabul,  its  derivation,  58 
Christian  names,  69 
Growling=:Slow,  357 
Quest=’Wood-pigeon,  513 
Shibell  surname,  454 
Zoedone,  its  derivation,  418 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  “Prologue,”  179-182,  487 
Chauncy  (Maurice),  185 
Cheddar,  cheese-making  at,  85 
Cheese-making  at  Cheddar,  85 
Cherowin  (Sir  John),  buried  in  Brading  Church,  35 
Chesney  family,  448 
Chester  (J.  L.)  on  Lucy  Wentworth,  72 
Chettle  (D.  W.)  on  passage  on  tobacco,  395 
Cheyne  (Dr.),  of  Chelsea,  36 
Cheyne  (T.  K.)  on  library  of  Balliol  Coll.,  61 
Cbiefty,  for  being  chief,  107,  279 
Chilcott  (J.  G.)  on  coffin  breastplate,  395 
Children,  their  minds  a sheet  of  white  paper,  228,  333, 
455 

Chinese  libraries,  467 

Christian  names,  their  derivation  and  meaning,  69; 
curious,  226 

Christie  (A.  H.)  on  “ Make  a leg,”  338 

Wentworth  (Lucy),  Countess  of  Cleveland,  96 
Christmas  Folk-lore,  26,  192,  334 
Chronograms,  289 

Church  of  England,  vestments  not  authorized  by,  396 
Church  floor,  sloping,  228,  392,  417,  477 
Churches,  thatched,  56;  brasses  in,  150;  acoustic  jars 
in,  168,  412;  royal  arms  in,  164;  dunghills  in, 
229,  394  ; helmets  in,  287,  471;  injured  by  fire, 
306;  polluted  by  murder,  314 
Churchill  (W.  S.)  on  a medal  of  Charles  XII.,  94 
Churchwardens  in  the  Middle  Ages,  207,  370 
Cicero  on  the  Greeks,  108,  275,  874 
Cirencester,  Hogarth’s  residence  in,  25,  71,  136,  156 
Clark  ( J.  H.)  on  dynastic  nomenclature,  350 
“In  the  midst  of  life,”  &c.,  445 
Clere,  as  a local  suffix,  168,  354,  417 
Clergy,  Nonjuring,  236,  372 
Clergy  in  Shropshire,  &c.,  1780-90,  448 
Clergymen  hunting  in  scarlet,  348,  414,  472 
Clerical  rosette,  266 
Clip,  its  various  meanings,  194 
Clk.  on  Boggins=Ghosts,  416 

Elliott  (Ebenezer)  or  Montgomery  1 488 
Frobisher  (Sir  Martin),  312 
Gower  : Dawson,  164 
Parallel  passages,  387 
Sermon,  Norwich  MS.,  318 
Talland  ; Tallant : Tallent,  192 
Watson  (Samuel),  430 
Club,  last  man’s,  107,  275 
Clulow  (G.)  on  Pasquin  Shaveblock,  186 
Clyde  (Colin  Campbell,  Lord),  his  early  biography,  325 
Cock  Robin,  a substitute  for  Robert,  138,  231, 391,  510 
Cocker  (Edward),  his  “ Young  Clerk’s  Tutor,”  206  ; 

acrostic  on,  425 
“ Cocks  ” butter,  15 

Coffin  breastplate,  its  durability,  226,  395,  455 
Coinage,  English  copper,  289 

Coins  : silver,  legend  “ Post  tenebras  lux,  48 .; 
edge  inscriptions  on,  77;  alleged  American  counter- 
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feit,  116;  material.?  for  taking  rubbings,  328;  Cey- 
lonese, 388  ; sixpence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  507 
Cole  (Emily)  on  Norborne  Berkeley,  417 
Bonython  flagon,  375 
Fenton  Hall,  Staffordshire,  248 
Cole  (Sir  John),  his  daughters,  40 
Coleman  (B.  H.)  on  Allobrogical,  216 
Bullion’s  Day,  38 
Easter  custom,  365 
English  dictionaries,  early,  475 
Football  at  Nuneaton,  207 
Keys,  House  of,  178 
“ Maidenhead  ” tavern,  315 
Marlborough  (Duke  of)  and  Barnard,  453 
Marriage  custom,  165 
Miller  (Elizabeth),  394 
Parr  (Old),  415 
Philippine,  272 
Collar  of  SS,  86,  231 
Collett  family,  108 

Collins  (Prances)  on  clergymen  hunting  in  scarlet,  414 
Praed  (W.  M.)  or  Mortimer  Collin.s  ? 355 
Collins  (Mortimer),  line.?  attributed  to  Praed,  207,  355 
Colt  family  in  the  18th  century,  193 
“ Columna  Rostrata,”  368 
“ Comentary  vpon  Du  Bartas,”  69,  137 
“ Commentarie  on  Titus,”  by  T.  Taylor,  125,  337 
Commonplace,  early  quotations  of  the  word,  197 
Compass  flower,  474 
Conacre,  an  Irish  land  tenure,  75 
“ Concertatio  ” MS.,  8,  213,  358 
Conduit  Street,  Holy  Trinity  Chapel  in,  506 
Congreve  (Charles),  Johnson’s  schoolfellow,  126,  150, 
177  _ _ 

Conservative,  introduction  of  the  word,  426 
Constable  (J.  G-.)  on  Aik,  its  meaning,  9 
Bouchier  (Sir  James),  247 
Denman  (Nicholas),  188 
Hereward  le  Wake,  368 
“Panis  de  hastrinello,”  309 
Constantine,  his  vision  and  the  cross  in  Cygnus,  36 
“ Constitutiones  Anglise  Provinciales,”  27 
Conundrum,  its  etymology,  114 
Conundrum  wanted,  149,  297,  438 
Conway  barony,  109 

Cook  (E.  W.)  on  “Quod  fuit  esse,”  &c.,  172 
Cooke  (J.  H.)  on  “Make  a leg,”  338,  375 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren,  431 
Shakspeariana,  264 

Cookes  (H.  W.)  on  hymn  “Rock  of  Ages,”  428 
Lampadius,  experiment  by,  148 
Parson  ; Person,  37 
Rooks  forsaking  rookeries,  512 
Coolidge  family,  369 

Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.)  on  Bright  and  Coolidge  families, 
369 

Magdalen  MS.  of  the  “Imitation,”  181,  202, 
222,  246 

Nonjuring  clergy,  372 

Cooper  (T.)  on  Feller’s  “Philosophical  Catechism,”  5 
Copley  pedigree,  108 

Copley  (J.  S.),  his  “Defence  of  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,” 
285,  393,  456 

Cordiner  (C. ),  his  “Antiquities,”  72 
Corfu,  records  of  death  at,  17 


Corinne  ; Mrs.  Thomas,  249,  378 
Cork  Baptists,  their  records,  41,  121 
Cornwall  (Margaret  de  Clare,  Countess  of),  34 
Corporation  officials,  Appleby,  268,  454,  477 
“ Corpus  sant,”  451 

“ Corsican  Brothers,”  origin  of  the  play,  146 
“ Corvum  ne  vixit  censura  columbam,”  408 
Coryton  (J.)  on  “Bitter  end,”  334 
Court,  presentation  at,  320 
Courtenay  pedigree,  1,  52 
Cowley  (Abraham)  and  Sprat,  128,  152,  177 
Cowper  (William),  his  accurate  description  of  scenery, 
506 

Cox  (T.)  on  new  words,  447 

Cranmer  (Stephen),  New  Jersey,  his  ancestors,  448 
Cravat,  its  American  meaning,  57 
Cremation  replaced  by  burial,  186,  331 
Cressage,  its  derivation,  195 
Crirapsal : Crumpsall,  origin  of  the  name,  328,  495 
Crisping  pins,  Isaiah  iii.  22,  427 
Croft  (C.)  on  Sweating,  its  meaning,  327 
Croker  family  of  Lineham,  co.  Devon,  408,  516 
Croker  (Rt.  Hon.  John  Wilson),  his  private  corre- 
spondence, 41,  64,  84,  142 
Crombie  (J.  W.)  on  Fog,  as  a noun  and  verb,  90 
Cromer  Street,  two  curious  houses  in,  28,  232 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  endurance  in  popular  memory, 
46,  113;  his  mother  and  her  first  marriage,  184 
Cross  : Across,  its  derivation,  173 
Crowe  (Eyre),  his  “Execution  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,” 
165 

Crows  and  fir  cones,  86,  133 

Cruden  (William),  author  of  “Nature  Spiritualized,” 
115 

Cruikshank  (George)  and  the  “ Omnibus,”  157,  210 
Crull  (Jodocus),  M.D.,  his  death,  87,  231 
Crux  on  “ Bilwise  and  p)olmad,”  89 
Cuckoo=Purple  orchis,  406,  516 
Cuckoo  Folk-lore,  407,  487,  515 
Cull  (.1.)  on  Indian  brigade  under  Wellington,  13 
Cummings  (W.  H.)  on  “Adeste  Fideles”  and  the 
Reading  family,  410 
“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,”  252 
Cundall,  Yorkshire,  its  parish  registers.  489 
Cupboard,  u.sed  in  its  etymological  sense,  174 
Curate  on  William  Cruden,  115 
Curll  (Edmund),  bookseller,  95 
Cutts  family,  94,  178 
Cutts  (J.  E.  K.)  on  acoustic  jars,  413 
Peacock  and  Pocock  surnames,  26S 
Cwt.  on  the  Rebellion  of  ’45,  37,  236,  257,  437 

D 

D.  (C.)  on  books  published  by  subscription,  136 
Latham’s  “Falconry,”  470 
D.  (E.  A.)  on  mnemonic  lines,  357 
D.  (E.  M.)  on  “ Anchor  frost,”  306 
D.  (E.  S.)  on  St.  Elmo’s  light,  452 
D.  (F.)  on  the  MS.  of  Gray’s  “ Elegy,”  76 
D.  (J.)  on  “Bilwise  and  polmad,”  237 
Dictionaries,  early  English,  141,  161 
Shakspeariana,  344,  362,  465 
D.  (M.)  on  houses  in  Cromer  Street,  232 
D.  (M.  G.)  on  “Quod  fuit  esse,”  &c.,  73 
D.  (N.)  on  Horrocks  the  astronomer,  226 
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D.  (S.)  on  Dean  Swift,  47 
D.  (X.  P.)  on  Sir  C.  Napier’s  “ Peccavi,”  299 
Yorkshire  prover’o,  77 
Dacres  (Philip),  his  biography  and  family,  9 
Daisy  in  Pliny,  147 
D’Albanie  of  England,  408 
D’Alineida  (W.  B.)  on  “ Rule  the  roast,”  170 
Damsons,  “prune,”  8,  175 
Dandelion  tonic,  Irish  receipt  for,  487 
Daney  (Elias),  his  descendants,  167,  316 
Daniell  (Thomas),  R.A.,  1749-1840,  308,  417 
Daniels  (G.  F.)  on  John  Campbell,  328 
Darvell  Gadarn,  his  image,  87,  128,  178 
Davidson  (A.  P.)  on  Ingemann’s  novels,  332 
Davies  (B.  C.)  on  a bibliophile’s  grievance,  223 
Davies  (J.)  on  Darvell  Gadarn,  129 
Davies  (J.  S.)  on  double  high  tide  in  Southampton 
Water,  209 

Dawe  (Geo.),  his  portrait  of  Goethe,  166 
Dawson  (Bp.),  his  descendants,  164 
Deacon  (Hp.),  Nonjuror,  37,  236,  257,  437 
Death,  gender  of,  93 

Death,  promises  to  appear  after,  251,  436 
Dees  (K.  R.)  on  Shotley  swords,  17 
Defniel  on  Dray=Squirrel’s  nest,  449 
De  Foe  (Daniel),  “Robinson  Crusoe”  in  Latin,  326, 
517 

Delevingne  (H.  C.)  on  juvenile  pursuits,  165 
Roman  inscription,  388 

Denman  (Nicholas),  Alderman  of  Hull,  1656,  188 
Dentist  and  his  patient,  story  of,  187,  214,  278 
Deutschland,  a name  for  Germany,  188 
Diamond,  very  large,  246 

Dice,  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  468 
Dickens  (Charles)  and  the  “New  First-Rate,”  157, 
210;  the  “ Number  Four  ” collection  of  the  “Pick- 
wick Papers,”  308 

Dictionaries,  early  English,  141,  161,  209,  269,  319, 
376,  419,  474 

Dilke  (W.)  on  Indian  brigade  under  Wellington,  13 
Dinner  menu,  Afghan  war,  124 
Dirt  House,  North  Road,  Finchley,  289,  471 
Distemper  decorations  in  England,  248 
Dittnn,  place-name,  its  etymology,  398,  514 
Divining  rod,  236 

Dixon  (J.)  on  boys  executed  in  England,  335 
Foin;  Foinster,  328 
“ Licked  into  shape,”  518 
Milton  query,  428 
Poyle  : Pole,  187 
Stepony  ale,  97 

Dobranich  (B.  F.)  on  Cervantes,  157 
Dobson  (A.)  on  Hogarth’s  residence  in  Cirencester,  71, 
136 

“ Turk’s  Head  Bagnio,”  65 
Dobson  (W.)  on  horseshoe  as  an  old  landmark,  374 
Dod  (Old  Mr.),  his  “ Worthy  Sayings,”  13,  116 
Dog  in  pictures  of  the  Passion,  430 
Dog-rose  : lines  on  the  “ Five  Brethren  of  the  Rose,” 
466  ; why  so  called,  474 
Dolet  (Etienne),  martyr  of  the  Renaissance,  56 
Donatello,  image  of  John  the  Baptist  attributed  to, 
247,  310 

D’Orey  (M  ) on  “ Deil ’s  in  Dublin  city,”  296 
D’Orsay  (Count),  his  pictures,  169 


Dover,  embalmed  head  at  St.  Mary’s,  133 
Dovercourt  beetle,  467 

Dowling  (A.  E.)  on  Mershell,  watchmaker,  149 
Downham  (Geo.),  Bp.  of  Derry,  1616-34,  150 
Dramas,  Scriptural,  produced  in  America,  408 
Drax  (Miss),  in  the  “ Harcourt  Papers,”  48,  92 
Dray=Squirrers  nest,  449 
Dredge  (J.  I.)  on  portrait  of  Sir  T.  Browne,  57 
Cellier  (Mrs.  Elizabeth),  10 
Cordiner  (C.),  his  “Antiquities,”  72 
Gadarn  (Darvell),  129 
Hallywell  (Henry),  436 
Keach  (Benjamin),  395 
Shotley  swords,  17 
Yegetius  Renatus,  233 
Wesley  (Charles),  hymn  by,  73 
Drop,  its  double  meaning,  46 
Drysalter,  its  meaning,  74 

Dublin,  disappearance  of  statue  from,  107  ; service  at 
Ch.  Oh.  Cathedral  in  1731,  246 
Dublin  proverb,  296,  418 
Duillier  (N.  F.  de),  Swiss  mathematician,  430 
Dumas  (A.),  his  “ Corsican  Brothers,”  146 
Dunelm.  on  Balaclava  charge,  66 
Dunghills  in  churches,  229,  394 
Duspot,  its  meaning,  289 
Dwarfs,  remarkable,  166 
Dyer  (Geo.),  his  grave,  168 
Dyer  (T.  F.  T.)  on  wife-selling,  612 
Dymond  (R.)  on  Pot- wall= Chimney,  9 
Railway  speed,  greatest,  34 
“To  set  by  the  ears,”  185 
Dynastic  nomenclature,  350 

E 

E,  its  pronunciation  as  “ a,”  4,  353,  393,  457 
B.  (A.  S.)  on  Francis  Mosley,  175 
E.  (C.)  on  Throng,  its  meanings,  33 
E.  (C.  J.)  on  an  old  English  calendar,  290 

Wentworth  (Lucy),  Countess  of  Cleveland,  312 
E.  (D.  G.  C.)  on  bear  with  the  ragged  staff,  469 
“ Boon-days,”  449 
Leamington,  its  derivation,  217 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren,  431 
E.  (E.  F.)  on  a forgotten  City  office,  365 
Trelawney  (Edward),  309 
E.  (F.)  on  smoke  farthings,  196 
E.  (G.  F.  S.)  on  “All  wise  men  are  of  the  same 
religion,”  472 
Boycotting,  98 
“Tumble  upstairs,”  156 
E.  (H.)  on  Cundall  parish  registers,  489 
E.  (H.  T.)  on  a conundrum  wanted,  438 
Crows  and  fir  cones,  133 
E.  (J.  E.)  on  hymn  “ Rock  of  Ages,”  257 
E.  (J.  P.)  on  epitaph  in  Yazor  churchyard,  125 
Gower  (Humphrey),  255 
Spinette  maker  in  1671,  488 
Stubbs  family,  467 
Whitworth  family,  497 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  “ Ax  near,  sell  dear,”  326 
“ Museum  of  French  Monuments,”  248 
“ Recherches  sur  le  Domesday,”  248 
Suicide  and  imagination,  93 
Verse,  imitative,  476 
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E.  (M.)  on  “ Shake  a leg,”  490 
E.  (R.  S.)  on  book-plates,  506 
E.  (S.  Y.)  on  poetical  quotations,  196 
E.  (W.)  on  Paupud  khaur,  275 

Wesley  (.rohn)  and  the  Real  Presence,  489 
Eagle  stone,  327,  509 
Earle  (J.)  on  “ Windelstrae,”  309 
Earthquakes,  1871-80,  229,  395 
Earwaker  (.J.  P.)  on  James  Hooley,  469 
Roman  Catholic  magazines,  455 
Easter,  “occasional  vendors”  at,  306,  473 
Easter  custom,  365 
Eclectic  on  Conway  barony,  109 
Drax  (Miss),  48 
“ Harcourt  Papers,”  48,  85 
Hughenden  Manor,  409 
Rawdon  family,  27,  69,  127 
Usher  (Sir  Thomas),  367 
Edgar  (A,)  on  discoloured  pearls,  8 
Edgcumbe  (R.)  on  Lord  Byron,  70,  462 
Casanova  (,Jacques),  401 
Corinne,  249 
Physical  Club,  116 
Edward  II.,  where  did  he  die  ? 256 
Edward  VI.,  ornaments  in  use  in  his  second  year,  25 
Electric  telegraph  anticipated,  55 
Elginbrod=Awlbore,  125 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  her  descendants,  229 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  did  she  visit  Gloucester  ? 8 ; letters 
to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  343,  423 
Ellcee  on  infant  Folk-lore,  73 

Maund,  an  Indian  measure,  14 
Music,  “pricked,”  117 
Elliott  (Ebenezer)  or  Montgomery  ? 488 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Courtenay  pedigree,  1 
Frobisher  (Sir  Martin),  311 
Pickering  Lythe,  152 
Ellis  (G.)  on  angels  building  a church,  350 
Prussian  army,  recruiting  for,  182 
Thames,  first  use  of  steam  on,  349 
Ellis  (R.  R.  W.)  on  Asok,  Asoka,  Ashraka,  or  Ashoeka, 
67 

Mull  (Tudor),  214 

Elmore  (Alfred),  R.A.,  his  exhibits,  125,  277 
Elstree  Hall,  its  name  and  history,  186,  358,  376 
Elwall  (Mr.),  1726,  508 
Elze  (K.)  on  Shakspeariana,  485 
Emendations,  culpable,  24,  193,  336 
Emeritus  on  Overslaugh,  517 

England,  wolves  in,  105,  253,  335,  437  ; described  by 
foreigners,  ante  1500,  128,  255  ; its  topographical 
nomenclature,  250,  318,  350 
English  dictionaries,  early,  141,  161,  209,  269,  319, 
3“76,  419,  474 

Epigrams  ; — 

Bursar  of  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Oxford,  244,  435 
“ Judceus  forica  extinctus,”  318 
Witches’  Prayer,  329 

Epitaphs  : — 

“A  house  she  hath,”  &c.,  7 
Brougham  (Henry,  Lord),  his  daughter,  266 
“Cease  weeping  Parents,”  &c.,  106 
“ For  ages  past  my  friends  lye  here,”  266 


Epitaphs ; — F. 

“ Hie  jaoet  Peccatorum  Miserrimus,”  326,  494  F, 

Naval,  in  Putney  churchyard,  386 
“ Neare  to  this  Place,”  &c.,  in  Yazor  churchyard,  F, 
125  I 

Old  maid,  358  h 

“ Owen  Moore  has  gone  away,”  449  , F; 

“Quod  fuit  esse,”  &c.,  73,  172  I 

Stuart,  in  Rome  and  JJunkeld,  45  | F 

Er,  its  pronunciation  as  “ ar,”  4,  353,  393,  457  I 

Esher,  derivation  of  its  name,  88,  255,  397  , F 

Espriella’s  “ Letters  from  England,”  127,  214,  256 
Essex  wills,  their  registers,  168  I 

Este  on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  393  I 

Books,  imperfect,  475 

Casanova  de  Seingalt  (Jacques),  452  1 

“ Childe  Harold,”  516  1 

English  dictionaries,  early,  319  1 

Mining  terms,  391 
Newcomen  (Thomas),  516 
Estoclet  (A.)  on  Clere,  a local  suflSx,  417 
Forth,  in  local  names,  198 
French  tavern  signs,  66 

Laine  : Motcomb  Laine,  15  , 

Leamington,  its  derivation,  216 
Names,  curious,  226 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  456 
Prunella,  or  prunello,  513 
Etchings,  old,  268 

Ethelred  the  Unready,  his  sobriquet,  48 

Eton  College  Library,  101,  261,  281,  321,  348,  381, 

441,  461,  484,  501 
Euclid,  peacock’s  tail  in,  407 
Euphemisms,  collection  of,  366 
Euphuism,  59,  257 
“Evangelien  der  Spinnrock,”  47,  197 
Evangelists,  their  emblems,  191,  475 
Evans  (Dr.  Abel),  epigram  on,  244,  435 
Evelyn-White  (U.  H.)  on  font  in  St.  Margaret’s  j 
Church,  Ipswich,  488 
“ Evil  One,”  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  469 
Ex-libris.  See  Book-plates.  \ 

Ex-Libris  on  the  removal  of  book-plates,  31 
Exta,  its  derivation,  57,  114  i 

F ! 

F.  (A.)  on  Lord  Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  \ 
107  ! 

F.  (C.  E.)  on  parties  in  England  in  1688,  229  ' 

F.  (E.)  on  “ Systema  Horticultures,  ” 88  j 

F.  (F.  J.)  on  a dandelion  tonic,  487  I 

F.  (H.  T.)  on  key  to  “Endymion,”  10  j 

F.  (J.  J.)  on  telegraphing  and  signalling,  268  I 

F.  (J.  T.)  on  bell  rhymes,  175  \ 

Church  floor,  sloping,  417  | 

Folk-lore,  infant,  73  ! 

Hair  dressed  on  lead,  426  i 

Lincolnshire  field-names,  487 

Lincolnshire  provincialisms,  117  1 

“Liverpool  gentleman,”  &c.,  314 
“Make  a leg,”  337  [ 

Mary,  month  of,  409 
Mining  terms,  351 
F.  (R.  H.  C.)  on  Albini  family,  489 
F.  (T.  J.)  on  Hippocrates  : Nicomedes,  209  j 
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r.  (W.)  on  Bp.  Fisher  andEobert  Barnes,  166 
F.  (W.  2)  on  Campbell  and  McMalcolm,  26 
Kerr  family,  26-1 

F.  (W.  C.)  on  epitaph  on  Owen  Moore,  449 
F.  (VV.  G.  D.)  on  Eev.  Thomas  Broughton,  288 
Fs,  the  three,  7,  86 

Fagan  (L.)  on  telephone  indicated  by  Raphael,  211 

Fairfield  (A.)  on  Fairfowl  family,  490 

Fairfowl  family,  490 

Fairs  on  Good  Friday,  287,  335 

Faithorne  (Henry),  editor  of  “ Weekly  Memorials,” 

■267,  397 

Fama  on  “ Oxford  Magazine,”  373 
Fawcett  (W.)  on  Great  St.  Mary’s  chimes,  Cambridge, 
52 

Fayerman  family,  408 

Feathers,  superstitions  about,  165,  339,  356,  418 
Federer  (C.  A.)  on  cheese-making  at  Cheddar,  85 
Judas  Iscariot,  471 
Lake  sounds,  mysterious,  234 
Feller  (F.  X.  de),  his  “ Philosophical  Catechism,”  5,  70 
Fennell  (J.  H.)  on  “Shah  Goest,”  an  animal,  408 
Fenton  Hall,  Staffordshire,  248,  374 
Fergusson  (A.)  on  Ally,  its  accentuation,  398 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  184 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  113 
“ Livre  Rouge  ” and  “ Black  Book,”  328 
“ Soothest  ” in  “ Comus,”  412 
Wolves  in  England,  437 
Ferrand  (L.)  on  panel  by  Poussin,  248 
Ferrers  (Lady),  wife  of  Thomas  Poyntz,  167,  354 
“ Few  broth,”  a provincialism,  286,  454,  497,  511 
Field-names,  Lincolnshire,  104,  206,  486 
Fife  earldom,  308,  435 
Finchley,  Dirt  House  at,  289,  471 
Find=Prove,  or  turn  out,  248 
Finiston  surname,  208 
Firebrace  family,  407 
Fish  in  Lent,  285 

Fisher  (Bp.),  his  sermon  on  Robert  Barnes,  21,  166 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  “ Concertatio  ” MS.,  213 
Hallywell  (Henry),  324,  358 
Peacock  : Pocock,  416 
Philippine,  or  philippina,  68 
Fishwick  (Jane)  on  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  312 
Fitch  (W.  S.),  his  Suffolk  collections,  407 
Fitzherbert’s  “ Boke  of  Husbandrie,”  196 
Fitzpatrick  (W.  J.)  on  Lord  Clyde,  325 

Dublin,  disappearance  of  a statue  from,  107 
Flamingo,  its  etymology,  35,  75,  110,  131 
Fleet  marriage,  228 

Fleming  (J.  B.)  on  “ Boot  and  saddle,”  86 
Friday  unlucky  for  marriage,  94 
Fletcher  (W.  G.  D.)  on  brasses  in  Loughborough 
Church,  123 

Flower  (H.  H.)  on  Folk-lore,  364 

Fog,  as  a noun  and  verb,  90 

Foin  : Foinster,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  328 

Folk-lore  ; — 

Australian,  325 

Bees  swarming,  407,  517 

Birds  as  religious  symbols,  163,  276 

Child’s  caul  for  sale,  286 

Christmas,  26,  192,  334 


Folk-lore  : — 

Cow  failing  to  give  milk,  364 
Cowslips  and  primroses,  348,  495 
Cuckoo,  407,  487,  515 
Eagle  stone,  327,  509 
Feathers,  165,  339,  356,  418 
Friday  unlucky  for  marriages,  94 
Going  a-gooding,  287,  454 
Infants  and  eggs,  73 
Japanese  superstition,  306 
May  Day,  386 
Moon,  its  eclipse,  305 
Oaths  and  pregnant  women,  48,  193 
Philippine,  or  philippina,  68,  272 
Pins  and  needles,  or  cramp,  cure  for,  449 
Rooks  forsaking  rookeries,  350,  512 
Folk-lore  Society,  520 

Font,  “ Spode’s,”  349,  473  ; at  St.  Michael’s,  Ipswich, 
488 

Football  at  Nuneaton,  207 
Forman  (H.  B.)  on  Shelley  family,  24 

Tennyson  (A.),  his  “ Ballads  and  other  Poems,” 
238- 

Forrel=  Wrapper,  509 
Forth,  the  suffix,  in  local  names,  198 
Forth  arms  and  family,  155 
Forthlot,  or  Forlot,  its  meaning,  289,  458 
“Fortunate  Blue-coat  Boy,”  18,  117 
Foster  (F.  W.)  on  bibliography  of  skating,  143,  183 
Swimming  machine,  27 
Fowke  (F.  R.)  on  dice,  468 

“ Drunk  as  David’s  sow,”  394 
Hair,  its  growth,  67 
Petroleum,  147 
Swine,  their  dissection,  233 
Francis  (J.  C.)  on  Carlyle  on  music,  197 
Frangipani  surname,  its  derivation,  208 
Fraser  (Sir  W.)  on  the  attack  on  Jersey,  285 
Frazer  (W.)  on  angels  building  a church,  514 
“ Constltutiones  Anglise  Provinciales,”  27 
Irish  goldsmiths,  49i 
“ Weekly  Memorials,”  267 
Freelove  (W.)  on  “ The  Book,”  57 

Books  published  by  subscription,  136 
“ Never  out  of  the  flesh,”  &c.,  126 
French  inn  signs,  66,  216 
French  partridges,  367,  493 
French  pronunciation,  125 

Frobisher  (Sir  Martin),  his  parentage  and  birthplace, 
108,  311 

Frost,  “anchor,”  306,  473 
Fulbeck,  its  rectors,  1550-1650,  309 
Fyvie,  mysterious  room  at,  165 

G 

G.  (A.)  on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  363,  403 
G.  (B.  W.)  on  an  armorial  book-plate,  298 
G.  (D.)  on  Robert  Brent,  388 
G.  (E.  L.)  on  American  spelling,  236 
Carlyle  (T.),  blunder  by,  364 
G.  (F.)  on  Teresa  Blount,  92 

Grub  Street,  now  Milton  Street,  6 
Richard  III.,  “ Historic  Doubts  ” on,  134 
Swift  (Dean),  his  verses  on  his  own  death,  109 
G,  (G.  L.)  on  “ Black  as  Newgate  knocker,”  298 
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G.  (J.  M.)  on  Lyne  family,  135 
Matthew  family,  507 
G.  (E.  M.)  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  27 
G.  (S.)  on  England  described  by  foreigners,  255 
Wednesday  unlucky  in  Paris,  309 
G.  (T.  C.)  on  Christmas  Folk-lore,  192 
G.  (W.  A.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  31 
Gabriel  (A.  W.)  on  a ring  of  Charles  I.,  348 
Gadarn  (Darvell),  his  image,  87,  128,  178 
Gale,  an  Irish  rent  term,  174 
Galindo  (S.)  on  Manzoni’s  “ Promessi  Sposi,”  467 
Galliro,  its  meaning,  188,  316 
Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  “ Licked  into  shape,”  213 
Lincolnshire  provincialism,  78 
Mitchell  (Thomas),  334 
Eoman  inscription,  355 
Wellesley  (Marquess  of),  his  Latin  verses,  34 
“Gaping,  wide-mouthed,  waddling  frog,”  32 
Gardiner  (S.  E.)  on  the  Camden  Society,  444 
“ Lycidas,”  19th  century  criticism  of,  329 
Gardner  (J.  E.)  on  remarkable  dwarfs,  166 
Gardner  (Mrs.  Martha),  of  Liverpool,  a centenarian, 
486 

Garibay  (Estevan),  Spanish  author,  55,  76 
Garrick  (David),  his  social  life  and  politics,  448 
Genealogies  of  Lincoln,  Stafford,  and  Suffolk  counties, 
267 

Genealogy  in  law  reports,  155 
George  II.,  his  visit  to  Margate,  227,  394 
Gerard  of  Bromley  arms,  368,  515 
German  Ehine  provinces,  history  of,  8 
Germany,  why  so  called,  132,  188 
Giants,  remarkable,  476 
Gibbs  (H.  FI.)  on  Elstree  Hall,  358 
Punch,  the  drink,  116 
S.P.Q.E.,  34 
Spanish  proverbs,  76 
Gibbs  (V.)  on  wooden  pavements,  207 
Gibbs  (.1.),  architect,  his  drawings,  289,  319 
Gibleio,  its  locality,  408 
Gibraltar,  its  pronunciation,  56 
Gibraltar  queries,  7,  175 
Gibson  (Bp.),  his  family,  447 
Gillow  (J.)  on  “ Concertatio  ” MS.,  213 
Eoman  Catholic  magazines,  189 
Gissing  (A.  F.)  on  superstitions  about  feathers,  165 
Gissinge  (Sir  T.  de),  288 
Gissinge  (Sir  Thomas  de),  Kt.,  288 
Gittings  or  Giddings  (Geo.),  his  family,  278 
Gladstone  (Et.  Hon.  W.  B.),  his  legal  training,  384 
Glamis,  mysterious  room  at,  165 
Glanville-Eichards  (W.  U.  S.)  on  Avenell  and  Glubb 
families,  508 
Edward  II.,  256 

Gleadowe  (G.)  on  “Liverpool  gentleman,”  &c.,  314 
Glubb  family,  co.  Devon,  508 
Godfrey  (Edmund  Berry),  his  Christian  names,  34 
Goethe  (J.  W.  von),  portrait  by  Dawe,  166  ; “ Voller 
Mondenschein  ” in  “ Faust,”  287,  454 
Golden  Eose,  books  on,  464 

Goldsmiths,  Irish,  248,  490  ; list  of  the  Cork  Com- 
pany, 490 

Gomme  (G.  L.)  on  a nursery  rhyme,  327 
Work  songs,  58 

Good  Friday,  fairs  on,  287,  335 


Gorrie  (D.)  on  superstitions  about  feathers,  339 
Gospel  Oaks,  195,  338 
Gosselin  (H.)  on  the  attack  on  Jersey,  456 
Gower  (Humphrey),  master  of  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb., 
164,  255 

Graves  (A.)  on  Bouvier  family,  147 
Daniell  (Thomas),  E.A.,  417 
Elmore  (Alfred),  E.A.,  125,  277 
Hell  Eire  Club,  211 
Marshall  (Charles),  58 
Pitt  (William),  engravings  of,  217 
Gray  (Thomas),  MS.  of  his  “Elegy,”  35,  76,  277, 
449  ; and  Stoke  Park,  246 
Greeustreet  (J.)  on  Hallum  arms,  364 
“ Eouen  ” Eoll  of  Arms,  62 
Gregor  (W.)  on  Wage  = Wages,  12 
Gregson  (W.)  on  Mowbray  family,  32 
Griffin  (B.),  his  “ Fidessa,”  8 
Griffinhoofe  (H.  G.)  on  Cutts  family,  178 
Growling=Slow,  230,  357 
Grub  Street,  now  Milton  Street,  6 
Gruenpeck  (Joseph),  his  prophetical  works,  74 
Guaging,  or  Gageing,  its  meaning,  -9,  192,  234 
Guest  (Dr.)  on  the  origin  of  London,  23 
Guffin,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  94 
Gun,  prefix  to  place-names,  469 

H 

H.  (A.)  on  accumulated  book-plates,  289 
Books  published  by  subscription,  358 
Canons  Ashby  Priory,  333 
Eagle  stone,  327 
Helmets  in  churche.s,  471 
Papa  and  Mamma,  274 
Wedding  posy,  306 

H.  (C.)  on  hells  of  King’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  54 
H.  (C.  W.)  on  Harry  Hankin,  387 
H.  (E.)  on  a conundrum  wanted,  297 
H.  (E.  G.)  on  Mrs.  Howe,  409 
H.  (E.)  on  “Early  History  of  the  Bible,”  408 
FI.  (G.)  on  duchy  of  Norfolk,  254 
H.  (G.  W.)  on  heraldic  query,  489 
H.  (H.  G.)  on  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  255 
H.  (J.  C.)  on  “ Shah  Goest,”  an  animal,  516 
H.  (J.  E.)  on  “Vescus”  in  “Georgies,”  hi.  175,  452 
H.  (J.  P.)  on  wig  curlers,  493 
H.  (L.  L.)  on  Edmund  Curll,  95 
Eeymes  (Col.  Bullen),  434 
Scatcherd  (N,  C.),  author,  158 
H.  (M.  A.)  on  “ The  good  old  cause,”  317 
H.  (S.  J.)  on  “Brown  study,”  54 
Carminative,  its  meaning,  94 
Cross  : Across,  173 
Eog,  as  a noun  and  verb,  90 
Godfrey  (Edmund  Berry),  34 
H.  (W.  E.)  on  the  bagpipe  in  Lincolnshire,  95 
“Had  rather  go,”  and  like  idioms,  224 
Haig  (J.  E.)  on  curious  epitaph,  266 
Hair,  its  growth,  67,  216 
Hair  dressed  on  lead,  426 
Hall  (F.)  on  “ Had  rather  go,”  224 
Hall  (H.)  on  Crowe’s  “Execution  of  Duke  d’Enghien,” 
165 

Halliwell-Phillipps  (J.  O.)  on  Shakspeariana,  264 
Hallum  (Eobert),  Bp;  of  Salisbury,  his  arms,  364,  498 
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Hallywell  (Henry),  minister  of  Ifield,  324,  358,  436 
Hally  well  (Henry),  vicar  of  Cowfold,  324,  358,  436 
Halsham  family,  316,  437 

Halton  family  of  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire  44 
215,  376  J , , 

Ham,  the  termination,  176,  317 
Hamilton  (Alexander)  and  Aaron  Burr,  105 
Hamilton  (Lady  Augustus),  “Marriage  Rites,”  428 
Hanker,  its  derivation,  186,  254,  398 
Hankin  (Harry),  his  parentage,  387 
“Harcourt  Papers,”  48,  85 
Hard,  a pier  or  landing-place,  188,  434 
Hardres,  gate  of  Boulogne  at,  447 
Harebell,  its  etymology,  114 
Harney  (G.  J.)  on  “ In  all  the  bonds,”  &c.,  427 
“The  good  old  cause,”  458 
Harris  and  Pomeroy  families,  58 
Harrison  family  of  Norfolk,  303,  345,  446,  505 
Harrison  (P.)  on  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1758,  350 
Harrison  (Thomas),  the  regicide,  156 
Hartley  ; Montague  : Copley,  108 
Hartshorne  (A.)  on  the  MS.  of  Gray’s  “Ele"-"” 
449 

Orford  (Lord),  letter  from,  426 
Hat,  billycock,  77 

Hats  worn  at  table,  &c.,  26,  236,  437,  498 
Haunted  houses,  490 

Hautbarge  on  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  and  Priory 
of  Spalding,  469 

Hawick  “Riding  Song”  and  “Teribus,”  58 
Haydon  (G.  H.)  on  Australian  Folk-lore,  325 
Hayward,  or  Heywarden,  its  meaning,  237,  375 
Head  and  Communion-table,  128 
“Hear  the  Church,”  sermons  on  the  text,  363,  514 
Hearne  (Thomas),  his  “Chronicles,”  425 
Heelis  (J.  L.)  on  cuckoo  Folk-lore,  407 
Helianthosebeia,  a new  strange  word,  307 
Hell  Fire  Club,  127,  210,  271,  319,  418 
Helmets  in  churches,  287,  471 
Hemming  (R.)  on  a book-plate,  429 
Regimental  cant  names,  266 
Swimming,  story  about,  126 
Hems  (H.)  on  sloping  church  floors,  392 
Coffin  breastplate,  395 
Forrel=  Wrapper,  609 
St,  Kew,  308 

Hendriks  (F.)  on  “ Deux-ace,”  &c.,  355 
Mull  (Tudor),  214 
Henry  VIIL,  medal  of,  169,  335 
Henry  (Philip),  his  diaries,  167 
Hepaticus  on  coin  edge  inscriptions,  77 
Hepburn  MSS.,  343,  423 

Heraldic : Az.,  a fesse  wavy  erminois  between  three 
mullets  arg.,  &c.,  8,  297  ; A bend  between  six  cross- 
lets  fitchy,  32  ; Arg.,  cross  fieurett^e  sable,  &c., 
126;  Lion  passant  guardant,  &c.,  motto  “ Fides 
Brientensium,”  308;  Sable,  a fesse  between  three 
trees  arg.,  308  ; Ducal  coronet,  issuant  therefrom 
• two  branches  of  bay,  &c.,  349  ; Quarterly,  1 and  4, 
a lion  rampant,  &e.,  368,  515  ; Gu.,  a fesse  arg. 
between  three  crescents  arg.,  &c.,  388  ; Barry  wavy 
of  six,  arg.  and  az.,  a ship  in  full  sail  or,  &o.,  428, 
472,  498;  Arg.,  a tree  eradicated  in  pale  ppr,,  &c., 
490 

Heraldic  query,  489 
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Heraldry,  Irish,  9 ; marks  of  cadency,  80 ; salaman- 
ders as  armorial  bearings,  133 
Herbert  (Rev.  Wm.),  vicar  of  Normanton,  88 
Herbs,  two  useful,  16 
Hereward  le  Wake,  his  father,  368 
Hermentrude  on  American  spelling,  36 
Bouchier  (Sir  James),  291 
Cornwall  (Margaret  de  Clare,  Countess  of),  34 
Damsons,  “ prune,”  8 
Fife  earldom,  435 

“ Gaping,  wide-mouthed,  waddling  frog,”  32 
Halsham  family,  437 
Knevit  (Sir  Edward),  455 
“ Liverpool  gentleman,”  &c.,  476 
Hermes,  the  Egyptian,  30 
Heron  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  16 
Hessian  boots,  73,  il7 

Hewlett  (Rev.  J.  T.  J.),  his  life  and  writing.s,  76 
Heywarden,  or  Hayward,  its  meaning,  237,  875 
Hibberd  (Shirley)  on  the  daisy  in  Pliny,  147 
Feather  Folk-lore,  356 
Mountain  defined,  137 
Plants  under  trees,  491 
“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,”  252 
Hibernicus  on  Norborne  Berkeley,  455 
Hie  et  Ubique  on  Guaging,  or  Gageing,  192 
Love,  as  a scoring  term,  298 
Mnemonic  lines,  298 
Oakham  Castle,  horseshoes  at,  497 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  298 
Subsidence,  its  pronunciation,  376 
Hicks  (J.  P.)  on  Francesco  Bartolozzi,  76 
Espriella’s  “ Letters  from  England,”  214 
“Habits  are  at  first  cobwebs,”  &c.,  398 
“ Persii  Satiras,”  155 

Hickson  (M.  A.)  on  birds  as  religious  symbols,  163 
Hieroglyphic  Bible,  228,  294,  492 
Highgate,  theatre  at,  307 
Hill  (F.  C.)  on  Bonython  family,  295 
Hilton  (J.)  on  chronograms,  289 
Hippocrates  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  209, 
394 

Hirondelle  on  a book-plate,  73 
Drysalters,  74 
Mosley  (Francis),  134 
Histor.  on  Waiblinger  family,  168 
Historical  accuracy,  44 
Hobart  (Sir  John),  Kt.,  M.P.,  1604-11,  28 
Hodges  (Mr.),  of  Gloucestershire,  1657,  289 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  electric  telegraph  anticipated,  55 
Ex-libris,  402 

Ireland  (W.  H.),  his  Shakspearian  forgeries,  343 
“ Rule  the  roast,”  277 

Hogarth  (William),  his  residence  at  Cirencester,  25, 
71,136,  156 

Holgate  (C.  W.)  on  centenarians,  7 

Holl,  Ger.  = Hull,  Eng.,  248 

Holpen,  modern  use  of  the  word,  409 

Holt,  in  place-names,  176 

Holt  (H.  F.)  on  Chinese  libraries,  467 

Holy  Land,  books  on  travels  in,  243,  385 

Homer,  transliteration  of  “Iliad,”  I.,  208,  254 

Hone  (William),  sonnet  by,  426 

Honor  Oaks,  338,  438 

Hooge  (Roman  van),  Dutch  engraver,  208,  330 
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Hook  (Dean),  his  sermon  on  “Hear  the  Church,”  363, 
514 

Hooley  (Janies),  of  Woodthorpe,  co.  Notts,  469 
Hooper  (J.)  on  “Ass  laden  with  books,”  109 
Books,  imperfect,  374 
Commonplace,  197 
Lackey,  its  etymology,  28 
“Licked  into  shape,”  213 
“Man  in  the  street,”  69 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  456 
St.  Elmo’s  light,  228 
Windlestrae,  its  meaning,  88 
Hooper  (R.)  on  Maittaire’s  Greek  Testament,  445 
Hope  (R.  C.)  on  bells  of  King’s  Coll , Cambridge,  98 
Clergymen  hunting  in  scarlet,  472 
Hops,  poems  about,  429 
Horace,  Pickering’s  diamond  edition,  248 
Horn  book,  406 

Horrocks  (Jeremiah),  astronomer,  226,  416 
Horseshoe  as  an  old  landmark,  374 
Horseshoes  at  Oakham  Castle,  349,  496 
Horsey  (J.)  on  Sir  John  Cherowin,  35 
Horsley  (S.)  on  Great  Sankey,  27 
House.s,  old,  with  secret  chambers,  96  ; haunted,  490 
Hovenden  (R.)  on  Mace  family,  87 
Howe  (Mrs.),  daughter  of  Bp.  White  Kennett,  409 
Howell  (G.  R.)  on  uniforms  of  British  regiments,  365 
Hewlett  (W.  E.)  on  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  307 
Lincolnshire  Wolds,  106 

H. -P.  (J.  0.)  on  Shakspeariana,  264 
Hughenden=Hitchendon,  430 
Hughenden  Manor,  its  history,  409 
Huguenot  on  Elias  Daney,  167 

Hubs  (J.  L.)  on  Dickens  and  the  new  “ Eirst-Rate,” 
157 

Hull,  Eng.=Holl,  Ger.,  248 
Hull  (Edward),  his  military  drawing.",  87 
Humphreys  (V.  L.)  on  promises  to  appear  after  death, 
251 

Huntington  (Robert),  D.D.,  Bp.  of  Raphoe,  409 
Hussars  first  raised  in  England,  108,  274 
Hutt  (A.  G.)  on  a key  to  “ Endymion,”  95 
Fenton  Hall,  Staffordshire,  374 
St.  Paul’s,  its  great  bell,  46 
Stoke  Park,  Bucks,  246 

Hymnology : Mr.  Gladstone’s  J^atin  rendering  of 
“Rock  of  Ages,”  16,  58,  257,  299  ; “Adeste 
Fideles,”  49,  410;  a Puritan  hymn,  156;  “ Ecquis 
binas  columbinas,”  196;  Bp.  Ken’s  Evening  Hymn, 
265;  variation  in  “ Rock  of  Ages,”  428 

I 

I.  on  Ingram  of  Yorkshire,  208 
I.  (C.  M.)  on  Shakspeariana,  425 

I.  (J.  H.)  on  portraits  of  Sir  T.  Browne,  57 
Cervantes,  his  correct  name,  157 
“ Fortunate  Blue-coat  Boy,”  117 
Ilfracombe  Church,  mural  tablet  in,  98 
“Imitation  of  Christ,”  Magdalen  MS.  of,  181,  202, 
222,  246 

Indexes,  note  on,  266 

India,  land  rent  in,  187,  332 

Indian  brigade  under  Wellington,  13 

Ingemann  (B.  S.),  his  novels,  168,  332 

Ingleby  (C.  M.)  on  Ireland’s  Shakspeare  forgeries,  393 


Inglis  (R.)  on  Scriptural  dramas  in  America,  408 
Japanese  drama,  429 
Lloyd  (Hartley),  367 

“ Treatise  on  Theatrical  Amusements,”  367 
Ingram  family,  Yorkshire,  208,  332 
Inkle,  its  meaning,  347 
“ Insatiate  Countess,”  the  original,  106 
Intensative,  authority  for  the  word,  186,  374 
Inventory,  of  a 16th  century  parson,  243;  one  of  the 
17th  century,  307 

Ipswich,  inscription  on  font  at  St.  Michael's,  488 

Ireland  (W.  H.),  his  Shakspearian  forgeries,  348,  393; 

Irish  ballads,  popular,  185 

Irish  Bar,  Englishmen  at  the,  147 

Irish  goldsmiths,  248,  490 

Irish  heraldry,  9 

Irish  marriage  settlement,  1873,  66 
Irish  Rebellion,  1798;  massacre  at  Scullabogue,  269^, 
396 

Irishmen  termed  Grecians,  48 
Iron-mould,  its  spelling,  9,  172 
Islands  sacked  before  1694,  17 
Israel,  lost  Ten  Tribes  of,  128 
Isted  fMr.),  of  Ecton,  his  death,  440 
Izard  surname,  its  origin,  229,  416 

J 

J.  (A.  G.)  on  Head  : Type,  128 
J.  (C.)  on  John  Jackson,  157 
J.  (C.  S.)  on  Surrey  proverbs,  276 
J.  (F.  W.)  on  pheasants  introduced  into  England,  68- 
J.  (G.  H.)  on  17th  century  altarpieces,  36 
J.  (J.)  on  John  Jones,  medical  student,  187 
J.  (J.  J.)  on  Charles  Marshall,  76 
“ Ring  the  bell,”  26 
J.  (J.  S.)  on  “ Spode’s  font,”  349 
J.  (R.  W.  M.)  on  “ Helianthosebeia,”  307 
J.  (W.  C.)  on  Was,  used  for  Were,  458 
“Jack  Sprat,”  origin  of  the  rhyme,  149,  313 
Jackson  (C.)  on  Hartley:  Montague  : Copley,  108- 
Jackson  (F.  M.)  on  hymn  by  C.  Wesley,  115 
Jackson  (J.  R.)  on  two  useful  herbs,  16 
Jackson  (John),  his  portrait,  157 
Jackson  (W.  F.  M.)  on  heraldic  query,  368 
James  (R.  N.)  on  “ Alphonso  di  Borgo,”  508 
French  pronunciation,  125 
Le  Lorrain  (Legrand),  495 
Ronsard’s  Odes,  407 

Simon  (J.),  his  “ Histoire  de  I’^lcole  AlexaE> 
drique,”  469 

Telephone  indicated  by  Raphael,  211 
Tram,  its  derivation,  477 
Japan,  superstition  in,  306 
Japanese  drama,  429 
Jars,  acoustic,  168,  412 
Jarvis  (J.  B.)  on  Sansome  surname,  176 
Jaydee  on  Busby=  Hussar  or  artillery  cap,  94 
Diamond,  very  large,  246 
“ Dutch  courage,”  498 
“ Endymion,”  key  to,  31 
I Hats  worn  at  table,  26 
Papa  and  Mamma,  475 
Pine  (Edge),  316 
Surrey  proverbs,  375 

Jeanville  (G.  de)  on  Love,  as  a scoring  term,  27ff 
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Jeffrey  (Lord),  his  second  wife,  307 
Jehu  on  the  rule  of  the  road,  468 
Jeremiah  (J.)  on  a Hieroglyphic  Bible,  294 
Jerram  (C.  S.)  on  Allobrogical,  396 
Centenarians,  407 
Cross  : Across  : Bury,  173 
Exta,  its  derivation,  57 
" Lycidas,”  19th  century  criticism  of,  330 
“Lying  cold-floor,”  448 
“Sootliest”  in  “ Conius,”  412 
“Tablet  of  Cebes,’’  155 
“ Vescus”  in  “ Georgies,”  iii.  175,  451 
Jersey,  attack  on,  285,  393,  456 
Jessopp  (A.)  on  an  enlightened  bishop,  127 
Calendar,  old  English,  246 
Knevit  (Sir  Edward),  389 
Ornaments  in  second  year  of  VJ. , 25 
Sermon,  Norwich  MS 

•Tessopp  (M.  A.  M.)  on  William  Upcott,  111 
Jew  of  Tewkesbury,  318 
Jingo:  by  Jingo,  78 

John  the  Baptist,  terra-cotta  image  of,  217,  310 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  his  residences  in  London,  59  ; 
unpublished  letters  by,  126,  150,  177,  301,  321, 
361,  401 

Jolly,  its  etymology,  318,  357 
Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  Brissel-cock,  193 
Pamphlets,  poetical,  314 
Scotch  measures,  218 
Wentworth  (Lords)  of  Nettlested,  271 
Jones  (John),  medical  student,  187 
•Jones  (Rev.  Wm.)  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Car- 
marthen, 145 

Jones  (W.  S.)  on  a Boer  war  song,  326 
Ceylon  coinage,  388 
Medal  of  Card.  Mazarin,  288 
Numismatic  queries,  48,  507 
Pinkerton  (J.),  engineer,  94 
Token,  169 

.7 osselyn  family  of  Horksley,  co.  Essex,  96 
Josselyn  (J.  H.)  on  Forth  arms  and  family,  155 
Josselyn  family  of  Horksley,  96 
Joy  (F.  W.)  on  a letter  of  Eugene  Aram,  4 
Bishops,  their  temporal  power,  15 
Bussell  (Margaret),  68 
Zoedone,  its  pronunciation,  238 
Joyce  (Col.),  the  regicide,  149,  335 
Joyce  ( H.)  on  a medal  of  Henry  VIII.,  335 
Judas  Iscariot,  chap-book  on,  388,  470 
Jurisdictions,  exempt,  209,  254 
Juvenile  pursuits,  165 

K 

K.  (A.  S.)  on  book -lending,  217 
K.  (C.  E.)  on  bell  rhymes,  local,  457 
Jurisdictions,  exempt,  209 
K.  (H.)  on  Shakspeariana,  264 
Suffolk  phraseology,  187 
“Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio,”  256,  318 
K.  (K.)  on  Wm.  Bretton,  bibliopole,  428 
K.  (M.  D.)  on  Wrexham  organs,  86 
K.  (W.  C.)  on  Kendal  or  Kendall  family,  268 
K.  (Y.  A.)  on  manchetloaf,  430 
Keach  (Benj.),  his  Confession  of  Faith,  267,  395 
Keach  (Elias),  his  writing.",  447 


Keats  (John),  unrhymed  lines  in  “Endymion,”  209; 
date  of  his  birth,  276 

Keble  (John),  his  hymn  for  Christmas  Day,  148 
Keightley  family,  54 
Kelly  (W.)  on  William  Pitt,  359 
Kemp  (J.  C.)  on  Eoman  Catholic  magazines,  277 
Kempis  (Thomas  k),  Magdalen  MS.  of  the  “Imita- 
tion,” 181,  202,  222,  246 
Ken  (Bp.  Thomas),  his  Evening  Hymn,  265 
Kendall  family,  268,  453 

Kennett  (Bp.  White),  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Howe,  409 
Kentish  tradition,  308,  473,  512 
Ker  (P.)  and  the  “ Conquest  of  Eloquence,”  237 
Kerr  (H.)  on  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Barnard,  453 
Kerslake  (T. ) on  iEstel,  its  meaning,  14 
Keys,  House  of,  28,  92,  178 
King  (W.  L.)  on  centenarianism,  126 
“Cut  over,”  448 
Wiltshire  poll  book,  107 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  inscription  at,  307 
Knevit  (Sir  Edward),  his  wife  and  daughters,  328, 
389,  455 

Knight  (Giles),  his  ancestors,  448 
Knight  (J.)  on  the  bookworm,  425 
Hone  (W.),  sonnet  by,  426 
“ Legenda  Aurea,”  177 
Moreto  (A.)  and  Molibre,  418 
“ Play  old  gooseberry,”  429 
Eonsard  (Peter  de),  his  “ Odes,”  453 
S.P.Q.K.,  115 

Verses  in  fantastic  form,  297 
“Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine,”  1823-4,  361 
Knights  Templars,  their  seal,  234,  377 
Knock,  in  place-names,  176,  434 
Krebs  (Augusta)  on  “ Voller  Mondenschein,”  454 
Krebs  (H.)  on  Anglo-Saxon,  390 

Ingemann  (B.  S.),  his  novels,  332 
“ Legenda  Aurea,”  177 
Mythology,  Northern,  193 
“ Officium  Virginis  Mariee,”  245 
Subsidence,  its  pronunciation,  233 
Kurtz  (A.  G.)  on  houses  with  secret  chambers,  96 
Kyk  (or  Kijk)-in-de-Pot,  a Dutch  term,  268 
Kyrle  (John),  the  Man  of  Boss,  157 

L 

L.  on  straw  capes,  234 

L.  (C.  D.)  on  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  Count  d’Albanie, 
265 

L.  (E.)  on  prune  damsons,  175 

L.  (E.  L.)  on  Lockhart’s  “ Life  of  Scott,”  387 

L.  (G.)  on  houses  in  Cromer  Street,  28 

L.  (H.  E.)  on  “ Seven  Ages  ” paraphrased,  418 

L.  (H.  M.)  on  Kentish  tradition,  473 

L.  (J. ) on  Francis  Mosley,  48 

L.  (M.  H.)  on  Samuel  Nabbs,  229 

L.  (B.)  on  “Fortunate  Blue-coat  Boy,”  18 

L.  (S.  L.)  on  the  word  Conservative,  426 

L.-A.  (J.  H.)  on  Christian  names,  70 

Lackey,  its  etymology,  28 

Lady  Lift  Clump,  near  Bredwardine,  127 

Ladykeys=Cowslip?,  429 

Laine  : Motcomb  Laiiie,  15 

Lake  sounds,  mysterious,  33,  234,  398 

Lamb  (Charles),  his  birthday,  9 
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Laiiipad'ius,  experiment  by,  148,  297 
Lamplighter’s  Poem,”  76 
Lancaster  (Joseph)  and  Dr.  Bell,  306,  417,  458 
Largesse,  as  a modern  word,  469 
“ Last  Supper,”  mural  painting  of,  367 
Latham’s  “ Falconry,”  1633,  470 
Latin  Common  Prayer,  S.P.C.K.,  121 
Latin  verse  doggerel,  468 
Law  reports,  genealogy  in,  155 
Law  (’W'illiam),  notice  of  his  death,  265,  315 
Lay  : Off  of  the  lay,  185 
Layton  family  of  West  Layton,  58 
Leal : “ Land  o’  the  leal,”  98 
Leamington,  origin  of  its  name,  48,  216,  398 
Lean  (V.  S.)  on  Quob,  its  meaning,  215 
“ Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,”  66 
Wind,  its  mispronunciation,  405 
Leclerc  (Jean)  in  London,  148 
Lee  (M.  H.)  on  Baxter.  Busby  : Henry,  167 
■'“Legenda  Aurea,”  1474,  148,' 177,  229,  312,  357 
Leicester  (Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of),  unpublished  letter 
by,  283 

Le  Lorraiu  (Legrand),  French  artist,  329,  495 
Le  Loup  (Antoine),  artist,  308 
Lennarie  (H.)  on  “Square  head,”  295 
Lent,  fish  in,  285 

Lenton,  co.  Notts,  derivation  of  its  name,  87,  238 
Letter  writers  and  readers,  advice  to,  66 
Lewis  (A.  L.)  on  George  II.  at  Margate,  394 
Libraries  : Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford,  61  ; Eton  Coll.,  101, 
261,  281,  321,  348,  381,  441,  461,  484,  501  ; Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  124  ; Chinese,  467 
Library  Association,  its  conference  at  Manchester,  424 
Lily  (G.),  his  Grammar,  194,  375 
Limb=Scamp,  454 
Lincoln,  its  mayors,  68 
Lincoln  bell-foundry,  88 
Lincoln  Cathedral  bells,  185 

Lincolnshire,  Templars  in,  27,  191,  292  ; bagpipe  in, 
52,  95 

Lincolnshire  field-names,  104,  206,  486 
Lincolnshire  poll  books,  508 
Lincolnshire  provincialisms,  78,  117,  364,  514 
Lincolnshire  Wolds,  Pelham’s  Pillar  on,  106 
Literary  blunder,  244 
Literary  compliments,  125 
Littrd  (M.  P.  E.),  his  biography  and  death,  481 
Liturgia  Anglicana,  121 
Livre  Rouge,”  328 

Lloyd  (Hartley),  Devonshire  poet,  367 
Londinensis  on  churchwardens  in  the  Middle  Ages,  207 
London,  Dr.  Guest  on  its  origin,  23  ; forgotten  City 
office,  365 

London  publishers,  1623-1834,  404,  464 
Longevity.  See  Centenarianism. 

Loughborough  Church,  brasses  in,  123,  276 

Loutherbourg  (J.  P.  de),the  panoramist,  247,  274 

Love,  as  a scoring  term,  276,  298,  332 

Ldwenberg  (W.  J.)  on  Ostent=a  division  of  time,  490 

Lowther  family,  409 

Lunn  (J.  R.)  on  Caleb  Parnham,  147 

Lying  betrayed  by  the  feet,  447,  497 

Lyne  family,  135 

Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Ally,  its  accentuation,  268 
BaXanrion,  its  derivation,  470 


Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell’s  mother,  184 
Elstree  Hall,  376 

“ Er,”  its  pronunciation  as  “ar,”  353 
Esher,  its  derivation,  88,  397 
Holt,  in  place-names,  176 
Smalus,  in  the  “ Winter’s  Tale,”  287 
“ Square  head,”  108 
Tavern  signs  in  France,  216 
Wargrave,  its  etymology,  489 
Lyth  (J.  R.),  bookseller,  York,  306 
Lythe,  its  meaning,  152,  231 
Lythe  (Robin),  231 

M 

M.  on  pastwives  and  women’s  pastes,  387 
M.  (A.)  on  D’Albanis  of  England,  408 
M.  (A.  D.)  on  Papa  and  Mamma,  273 
M.  (A.  J.)  on  Cambridge  studies  in  1784,  201 
Churches,  royal  arms  in,  164 
Clergymen  hunting  in  scarlet,  472 
“ Few  broth,”  464 
May  Day,  386 

“ Memorials  of  Two  Sisters,”  448 
Miller  (Elizabeth),  267 
Papa  and  Mamma,  273 
Quest=Wood-pigeon,  513 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  female,  144 
Sprayed,  its  meaning,  278 
Surrey  Folk-lore,  287 
Surrey  proverbs,  246,  396 
Surrey  word.s,  318 
Sweating,  its  meaning,  495 
Was,  used  for  Were,  458 
Wingfield  brass,  150 
Yorkshire  proverb,  77 

M.  (A.  L.)  on  Bric-h,  brac,  its  derivation,  359 
Leamington,  its  derivation,  398 
Panmure,  place-name,  107 
Turnip,  its  etymology,  27 
M.  (C.)  on  bell  rhymes,  174 
Hats  worn  at  table,  236 

M.  (C.  B.)  on  “Honesty  is  the  best  poHoy,”  278 
Roman  inscription,  355 
M.  (C.  C.)  on  Berkeley  Square  mystery,  29 
Charity,  witticism  upon,  228 
“Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,”  45 
M.  (C.  R.)  on  an  armorial  book-plate,  278 
Churches,  thatched,  56 
Norfolk,  duchy  of,  254 
Salamanders  in  armorial  bearing.s,  133 
Seal  of  the  Knights  Templars,  234 
M.  (E.  B.)  on  cremation  and  burial,  185 
“ Dutch  courage,”  289 

M.  (G.  W.)  on  brasses  in  Loughborough  Church,  276 
Marshall  (Anthony),  D.D.,  366 
M.  (H.  A.  St.  J.)  on  an  Afghan  war  dinner  menu,  124 
Brambletye  House,  37 
M.  (J.  C.)  on  obituary  verses,  133 
M.  (J.  E.  B.)  on  sermon  by  Bp.  Fisher,  21 
M.  f J.  J.)  on  J.  W.  Croker’s  private  correspondence, 
41 

M.  (J.  T.)  on  female  “worthies,”  167 
M.  (R.  B.)  on  cure  for  “pins  and  needles,”  449 
M.  (S.  E.)  on  cravat  and  breast-pin,  57 
M.  (S.  M.)  on  Edward  Hull,  87 
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jn.  (W.  D.)  on  epitaph  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
i 266 

' Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit  Street,  506 

M.  (W.  M.)  on  the  “ Christian  Year,”  148 
Suffolk  phraseology,  437 

MacAlister  (J.  Y.  W.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  58 
Spelling  reformer,  early,  166 
Macaulay  (T.  B.,  Lord),  his  New  Zealander  antici- 
pated, 208,  331  ; his  “ Sortes  Virgiliame,”  328,  373 
M‘Bryde  (A.  C.)  on  Lord  Balmerino’s  vault  at  Holy- 
rood,  55 

McC — (E.)  on  bee-lore,  517 
Bell  rhymes,  local,  457 
Birds  as  religious  symbols,  27G 
Christmas  Folk-lore,  334 
Feather  Folk-lore,  356 
MacCulloch  (E.)  on  sloping  church  floor,  392 
Folk-lore  of  the  cuckoo,  515 
French  partridges,  493 
Mace  family,  87,  255 
Mackay  (C.)  on  a billycock  hat,  77 
Mackintosh  (J.)  on  hymn  attributed  to  C.  Wesley,  9 
Maclagan  (D.)  on  ‘‘  Weeds  and  onfas,”  274 
Maclagan  (Nellie)  on  “Blue  Bonnets  overthe  Border,” 
72 

Mythology,  Northern,  47 
Philippine,  272 
Swine,  their  dissection,  68 
Tavern  signs,  poetical,  233 
Maclean  (Sir  J.)  on  Lady  Ferrers,  354 
Irish  llebellion,  1798,  396 
Templars  in  Lincolnshire,  292 
McMalcolm  of  Corbarran,  26 

Magazines,  early  Koman  Catholic,  4-3,  110,  189,  277, 
455 

“ Maidenhead,”  a public-house,  9,  192,  315 
Mainwaring  (Roger),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  74 
Maittaire  (Michael),  his  Greek  Testament,  445 
Malan  (H.  N.)  on  Spanish  straw  capes,  234 
•Malet  (U.)  on  Hussars  first  raised  in  England,  274 
Norfolk  turkeys,  56 

Mamma,  introduction  of  the  word,  107,  273,  456,  475 
Manchet  loaf,  430 

Manninagh  on  the  House  of  Keys,  28 
Manslaughter =Man’s  laughter,  136 
Mant  (F.)  on  Folk-lore  of  the  cuckoo,  515 
Manx  House  of  Keys,  28,  92,  178 
Manzoni  (A.),  variations  in  editions  of  his  “ Promessi 
Sposi,”  467 

Mar,  the  root,  its  etymology,  492 
Margate,  George  II. ’s  visit  to,  227,  394 
Markham  (Gervase),  his  comparison  of  horses,  167,  332 
Marlborough  (Charles,  second  Duke  of)  and  Mr. 
Barnard,  350,  453 

Marriage,  on  a birthday  anniversary,  17 ; unlucky  on 
Friday,  94  ; Fleet,  228 
Marriage  custom,  Ceylonese,  165 
“Marriage  Rites,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies,”  428 
Marriage  settlement,  Irish,  1873,  66 
“Married  by  the  clog  and  shoe,”  126,  258 
Marshall  (Anthony),  D.D.,  his  family  and  biography, 
366,  498 

Marshall  (Charles),  painter,  16,  58,  76,  91 
Marshall  (E.)  on  Allobrogical,  216 
Aristotle,  passage  in,  373 


Marshall  (E.)  on  “Ass  laden  with  books,”  330 
Beating  the  bounds,  506 
Book-plates,  386 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  94 
“ Call  a spade  a spade,”  16 
Catalepsy,  voluntary,  457 
Chiefty,  107 

Churches,  injured  by  fire,  306  ; polluted  by  mur- 
der, 314 

Cicero  on  the  Greeks,  275 

Clere,  in  local  names,  354 

“Cut  off  with  a shilling,”  89 

Ditton,  the  place-name,  514 

Dod  (“  Old  Mr.”),  13 

Dover,  St.  Mary’s  at,  133 

Evangelists,  their  emblems,  191 

Font,  Spode’s,  473 

“ Grey  mare  is  the  better  horse,”  96 

Guest  (Dr.)  on  origin  of  London,  23 

Heron  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  16 

Ireland  (W.  H.),  893 

“Jack  Sprat,”  313 

Lenton,  co.  Notts,  238 

Lily  (Gr.),  his  Grammar,  194,  375 

Mazarin  (Card.),  medal  of,  495 

Mining  terms,  391 

Mum,  a beverage,  347 

New  Testament,  revised,  421,  442,  481,  502 

Parr  (Old),  415 

“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,”  252 
“ Quod  fuit  esse,”  &c.,  172 
“ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,”  112 
S.P.Q.R.,  155 
Sprat  (John  de),  497 
Swealing,  its  meaning,  495 
Swimming,  337 
“ Tablet  of  Cebes,”  155 
Taylor  (Jeremy),  queries  by,  71 
Tradesoant  family,  512 
Upcott  (William),  111 
Utensil,  its  meaning,  334 
Verse,  imitative,  476 
Verses  in  fantastic  forms,  146 
Wilberforce  (Bp.)  and  the  ghost,  275 
Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  air  beds  and  cushions,  389 
Amberley,  its  derivation,  213 
Argyle  (Duke  of),  his  last  sleep,  332 
Berkeley  (Norborne),  354 
Bishops,  their  temporal  power,  15 
Boys  executed  in  England,  313 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  315 
“ Cat  and  the  Fiddle,”  454 
Celier  : Cellier,  10 
Cerva,ntes,  his  correct  name,  156 
Children’s  minds  a sheet  of  white  paper,  228 
Congreve  (Charles),  177 
Corinne,  378  ^ 

Cowley  (A.)  and  Sprat,  177 
Cremation  and  burial,  83  f 
“ Cut  off  with  a shilling,”  89 
Deacon  (Bp.),  Nonjuror,  236  ^ ^ 

Dickens  (C.)  and  the  new  “First-Rate,  157 
Dolet  (Etienne),  56 
“ Drunk  as  David’s  sow,”  394 
. Drysalter,  its  meaning,  74 
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Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  earthquakes,  1871-80,  395 
Evangelists,  their  emblems,  192 
“ Feed  a cold,”  &c.,  429 
Folk-lore  as  to  oaths,  48 
Going  a-gooding,  454 
Gray  (T.),  MS.  of  his  “ Elegy,”  35 
Gruenpeck  (Joseph),  74 
Hear  the  Church,”  514 
Herbs,  two  useful,  16 
“ Hodie  inihi  eras  tibi,”  357 
Honor  Oaks,  438 
Hooge  (Roman  van),  330 
Horrocks  (Jeremiah),  416 
Irish  Bar,  Englishmen  at  the,  147 
Jars,  acoustic,  413 

Johnson  (Dr.  S.),  his  re.sidences  in  London,  59 
Jolly,  its  etymology,  357 
Keys,  House  of,  178 
Lampadius,  297 
“ Make  a leg,”  338 
Moore  (Thomas),  57 
Mountain  defined,  137 
Mum,  a beverage.  496 
“ Fanis  de  hastrinello,”  496 
Parish  clerks  selling  ale,  473 
Peacock  : Pocock,  416 
Philijipine,  272 

Pvets  a Scandinavian  people,  515 
Pot-wall,  its  meaning,  173 
Soldiers,  female,  297 
■“  Spectator,”  its  contributors,  37 
Swift  (Dean)  and  Adams,  508 
Thornberry  (Job),  187 
Usher  (Capt.),  R.N.,  513 
Valentine’s  Day,  335 
Wage=Wages,  12 
“White  Quey,”  a tavern  sign,  8 
Windiraore  (Mrs  ),  138 

Marshall  (Edward),  Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  304, 
354 

Marshall  (G.  W.)  on  Edward  Marshall,  304,  354 
Mershell,  watchmaker,  313 
Marshall  (.J.)  on  Growling  = Slow,  357 
Guaging,  or  Gageing,  234 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  456 
Reading  (John),  49 
“Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,”  177 
Zoedone,  its  pronunciation,  278 
Martial,  his  epigram  on  fear  of  death  illustrated,  305 
Mary,  month  of,  409 

Mason  (C.)  on  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitch’s  Suffolk  collections,  407 
Massey  (C.  C.)  on  voluntary  catalepsy,  291 
Masson  (G.)  on  cravat  and  breast-pin,  57 
Littrd  (Simile),  481 
S.P.Q.R.,  34 

Matohwick  (W.)  on  phosphorus  in  food,  497 
Matthew  family,  507 
Mattross,  military  term,  288,  454 
Maund,  a measure,  14,  278,  335,  437 
May  Day  customs,  386 
May  (S.  P.)  on  Sir  Edward  Knevit,  328 
Mayhew  (A.  Ij.)  on  “ At  bay,”  149 
Bedford,  its  etymology,  318 
“ Bilwise  and  polmad,”  474 
Bougaios,”  LXX.,  Esther  iii.  1,  186  . 


Mayhew  (A.  L ) on  Can,  the  preterite,  166 
Clere,  as  a local  suffix,  168 
Frangipani  surname,  208 
Gadarn  (Darvell),  87 
Germany,  why  so  called,  132 
Hard=Pier,  or  landing-place,  188 
Izard  surname,  416 
Knock,  in  place-names,  434 
Lady  Lift  Clump,  127 
“Pudding  and  Tame,”  118 
“ Soothest  ” in  “Comus,”  248 
Stonehenge,  its  Welsh  name,  125 
Suzerain,  its  meaning,  346 
“ Vescus  ” in  “ Georgies,”  iii.  175,  227 
Mayo  (C.  H.)  on  a Wiltshire  poll  book,  255 
Mazarin  (Card.  Julius),  medal  of,  288,  495 
Mead’s  Row,  Kennington  Road,  149 
Measures,  ancient  Scottish,  218 
Medals  : Carolus  XII.,  94  ; Card.  Mazarin,  288,  495  ; 
Henry  VIII.,  169,  335  ; Major-Gen.  Claud  Martin, 
356  ; Russian  (?),  368 

Meehan  (J.  F.)  on  the  Berkeley  Square  mystery,  53 
Meeting-houses  registered  under  the  Toleration  Act, 
328 

Mershell,  watchmaker,  149,  313 
Mervarid  on  the  “Endymion”  of  Keats,  209 
“ Witches’  Prayer,”  an  epigram,  329 
Metastasio  (P.  B.),  his  “Ode  on  the  Indifferent,” 
164,  258 

Metastasis,  cure  of  disease  by,  124,  257 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  right  of  way  through,  64 
Military  work,  old,  388 
Mill  Hill  on  “ Quod  fuit  esse,”  &c.,  172 
Miller  (Elizabeth),  “Captain  of  the  Clytus,”  267,  394 
Milton  Street,  formerly  Grub  Street,  6 
Milton  (John),  his  “Animadversions  upon  Remon- 
strant’s Defence,”  1 1 2 ; “Soothest”  in  “Comus,’" 
1.  823,  248,  411,  452  ; 19th  century  criticism  of 
“ Lycidas,”  285,  329,  374;  his  residence  at  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles,  365  ; “ Paradise  Lost,”  bk.  iii., 
“ The  trepidation  talk’d,”  428 
Minced  Pie  House,  its  locality,  9,  192 
Mining  terms,  207,  391 
Miser,  its  derivation,  133,  415 
Missolonghi,  Lord  Byron  at,  462 
Mitchell  (Thomas),  his  biography,  195,  334 
M — m (R.)  on  “ Columna  Rostrata,”  368 
Mnemonic  lines,  86,  298,  334,  357,  476 
Mnemonics,  striking  instance  of,  506 
Molibre  (J.  B.  P.  de)  and  Moreto,  387,  418 
Montague:  Copley:  Hartley,  108 
Montgomery  (Robert)  or  Elliott  ? 488 
Moon,  Turkish  custom  at  its  eclipse,  305 
Moore  (C.  T.  J.)  on  tavern  signs,  166 
Moore  (J.  C.)  on  Nicomedes  the  geometer,  395 
“Vescus”  in  “Georgies,”  iii.  175,  451,  494 
Moore  (Thomas),  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  57 
More  (Hannah),  lines  quoted  by,  235,  397 
Moreto  (Augustin)  and  Molifere,  387,  418 
Morfill  (W.  R. ) on  Thomas  Todd  Stoddart,  33 
Morice  family  of  W'errington,  97 
Morley  (J.  C.)  on  Folk-lore  of  the  cuckoo,  487 
Morris  family  of  Fishleigh,  co.  Devon,  349 
I Morris  (G.  T.  W.)  on  Morris  family,  349 
Moseley  (B.  D.)  on  “British  Amazon,”  113 
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Moseley  (B.  D.)  on  a twice-told  tale,  47 
Mosley  (Francis),  rector  of  Kolleston,  48,  134,  175 
Mounsey  (A.  C.)  on  “ Voller  Mondenschein,”  287 
Mountain  : what  is  a mountain?  136 
Mowbray  family,  32 

Mull  (Tudor),  Hindoo  financier,  148,  214 
Mullin  (P.  J.)  on  Tom  Brown,  117 

Burial  on  Sunday  in  Scotland,  117 
Military  work,  old,  388 
Punctuation,  books  on,  197 
Roman  Catholic  magazines,  191 
Mum,  a beverage,  347,  496 
Mummy  wheat  growing,  135,  158,  212,  278 
Murphy  (Arthur),  his  biography,  35 
Murray  (J.)  on  Zoedone,  357 
Mus  TJrbanus  on  false  imprints  in  books,  305 
Lowther  family,  409 
Milton  (J.)  and  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  365 
Ships,  wooden,  327 
Warwickshire  phrase,  430 
Wolves  in  England,  253 
“ Museum  of  French  Monuments,”  248 
Music,  “pricked,”  57,  117 
Mythology,  Northern,  47,  193 

N 

N.  (E.  E.)  on  “ The  Yellow  Book,”  443 
N.  (F.)  on  mnemonic  lines,  334 
N.  (J.)  on  Hermes  the  Egyptian,  30 
N.  (J.  E.)  on  a Spode’s  font,  473 
N.  (T.)  on  Stowting,  Kent,  309 
Nabbs  (Samuel),  vicar  of  Dorking,  229 
Nairne  (Lady),  “The  Land  o’  the  Leal,”  93 
Nancrede  (G.  de),  French  emigre,  27 
Napier  (Sir  Charles),  his  “ Peccavi,”  266,  299 
Nash  (R.  W.  H.)  on  epigram  on  Bursar  of  St.  John’s 
Coll.,  Oxford,  435 
Nash  (W.  L.)  on  a horn  book,  406 
Nashe  (Thomas),  volume  of  tracts  by,  46 
Naval  biographies,  293,  336,  438 
Naval  dress,  303 
Naval  duel,  237 

Naval  tactics,  terms  used  in,  128 
Ne  Quid  Nimis  on  Galliro,  its  meaning,  316 
“ Is  thy  servant  a dog  ? ” &c.,  245 
Nemo  on  names  of  trains,  193 
Nevins  (W.  P.)  on  Niven  surname,  127 
New  Testament,  Revised  Version,  421,  442,  481,  502 
New  Zealander,  Macaulay’s?  208,  331 
Newby  (Mrs.),  her  novels,  28,  117 
Newcomen  (Thomas),  inventor,  368,  516 
Newton  (A.)  on  Brissel-cock ; Turkey,  22,  369 
Flamingo,  its  etymology,  35 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  and  sums  in  “addition,”  209,  238  ; 

and  the  Chapman  family,  307 
Nicholas,  a name  for  a pig,  249,  398 
Nicholl  (S.  J.)  on  acoustic  jars,  413 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  “Bitter  end,”  26,  238 
Cheese  it : Barley,  418 
Cock  Robin  a substitute  for  Robert,  231,  510 
“ Commentary  vpon  Du  Bartas,”  137 
Gibleio,  its  locality,  408 
Griffin  (B.),  his  “Fidessa,”  8 
“ Insatiate  Countess,”  106 
Philippine,  272 


Nicholson  (B.)  on  “Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,” 
252 

Prunella,  or  prunello,  513 
“Rule  the  roast,”  396 
Shakspeariana,  263 
“ To  make  a leg,”  149,  375 
Vestments  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  396 
Nicomedes,  Greek  geometer,  209,  395 
Niven  or  Nevin  surname,  its  origin,  127,  294 
Noils,  its  meaning,  449 

Nomad  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  384 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  315 
Churchwardens  in  the  Middle  Ages,  371 
Corfu,  death  records  at,  17 
Heraldic  query,  498 
Smoke  farthings,  196 
Nomenclature,  dynastic,  350 
Nonjuring  clergy,  236,  372 
Norfolk,  duchy  of,  209,  254 
Norfolk  turkeys,  56 

Norgate  (F.)  on  early  English  dictionaries,  319 
“ Rule  the  roast,”  495 
North  (T.)  on  Lincoln  bell-foundry,  88 
Tetney  church  bells,  47 
Nuddly,  its  meaning,  369,  513 

“Number  Four  Collection ” in  “ Pickwick  Papers,” 
308 

Numismatic  query,  356 
Nuneaton,  football  at,  207 

Nursery  rhymes:  “Jack  Sprat,”  149,  313  ; “Little 
Goody  Tidy,”  308,  473,  512 ; “Little  Chickens,”  327 
Nyon,  Roman  inscription  at,  388,  453 


O 


0.  (J.)  on  Askew  family,  331 
“ Chameleon,  The,”  18 
Ker  (P.),  “ Conquest  of  Eloquence,”  237 
Lyth  (J.  R.),  bookseller,  306 
Mummy  wheat,  278 
“ Voyage  through  Hell,”  267 
O.  (T.  S.)  on  collar  of  SS,  86 
Oakham  Castle,  horseshoes  at,  349,  496 
Oaks,  Gospel,  195,  338  ; Honor,  338,  438 
Obituary  verses,  133,  358 
“ Officium  Virginis  Mari®,”  MS.,  245 
Ogilvie  (R.  P.),  his  poetical  pamphlets,  107,  314 
Omnibus,  first  London,  469,  516 
Onfas,  its  meaning,  87,  274,  310,  518 
Only=Had  it  not  iDeen,  326 
Or.  (G.  C.)  on  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren,  431 
Ordination,  age  for,  226,  416 
Orford  (Earl  of).  See  Walpole. 

Ormond  Street  Chapel,  158 
Ornaments  in  use,  second  year  of  Edw.  VI. , 25 
Ostent=a  division  of  time,  490 
Otamy,  use  of  the  word,  430 
Ouvry  (F.)  on  imperfect  books,  6 
“ New  Epigrams,”  46 

Overslaugh,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  430,  517 

Overton  (J.  H.)  on  William  Law,  315 

Owen  (W.  C.)  on  churchwardens  in  the  Middle  Ages, 


371 

“Oxford  Magazine,”  329,  373 

Oxford  University:  Library  of  Balhol  College,  61 ; 
Hell  Fire  and  Phoenix  Clubs,  127,  210,  271,  319,  418 
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P.  on  negro  slaves,  430 

Sprayed,  its  meaning,  134 
Subsidence,  its  pronunciation,  G8 
Tavern  signs,  poetical,  233 
P.  (A.)  on  mysterious  lake  sounds,  398 
P,  (B.)  on  “Clieese  it,”  374 
“Square  bead,”  295 

P.  (C.  J.)  cn  “ Marriage  Rites,”  &c.,  428 
P.  (C.  M.)  on  Lord  Bacon  on  heat,  127 
Salutations,  morning  and  evening,  329 
P.  (F.)  on  transliteration  of  “ Iliad,”  I.,  254 
P.  (G.  H.)  on  naval  biographies,  293 
P.  (H.)  on  Dr.  Johnson,  126,  177,  301 
“ Legenda  Aurea,”  148,  357 
Pine  (Edge),  American  painter,  167 
Tennyson  (A.),  his  “Ballads  and  other  Poems,” 
168 

P.  (H.  B.)  on  origin  of  the  word  Snob,  35 
P.  (J.  J.)  on  Norborne  Berkeley,  353 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  8 

P.  (P.)  on  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  458 
Fs,  the  three,  86 
“ Few  broth,”  286 
Hessian  boots,  73 
“ To  make  a leg,”  375 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  the  compass  flower,  474 
P.  (W. ) on  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander,  208 
Scotch  in  Poland,  168 
P.  (W,  G.)  on  Stretch-leg= Death,  408 
Paddington  field-names,  446 
Page  (W.  G.  B.)  on  Miss  L.  M.  Budgen,  329 
London  publishers,  404,  464 
Painting,  oil,  508 

Palestine,  books  on  travels  in,  243,  385 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  280,  298,  456,  495 
Palm  sack,  the  wine  so  called,  467 
Palmer  (F.  D.)  on  Maund,  a measure,  278 
Palmer  (Mrs.i,  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  271, 
333,  414 

Pamphlets,  stamp  duty  on,  24  ; poetical,  107,  314 
“ Panis  de  hastrinello,”  its  meaning,  309,  496 
Panmure,  place-name,  its  etymology,  107,  336,  417 
Papa,  introduction  of  the  word,  107,  273,  456,  475 
Papworth  (W.)  on  distemper  decorations,  248 
Gibbs  (J.),  the  architect,  319 
Jars,  acoustic,  412 
Mummy  wheat,  212 
Parallel  passages,  246,  387,  427,  508 
Parfitt  (E.)  on  pheasants  introduced  into  England,  352 
Parish  clerks,  84,  253  ; selling  ale,  306,  473 
Parish  (W.  D.)  on  “ Bilwise  and  polmad,”  256 
Churches,  dunghills  in,  394 
Clerical  rosette,  266 
Guaging,  or  Gageing,  9 
Hard,  a landing-place,  434 
Holt,  in  place-names,  177 
“Not  swimy,  but  nuddly, ” 513 
School  words,  public,  286,  327 
Parker  (C.  T.)  on  “ Brown  study,”  54 
English  dictionaries,  early,  475 
Parnham  (Caleb),  B.D.,  oh.  1764,  147 
Parr  (Old),  bis  ancestors  and  descendants,  188,  415 
Parson  : Person,  their  etymology,  37,  371 
Parson,  16th  centiTy,  inventory  of  his  goods,  243 


Parties  in  England  in  1688,  229,  277 
Partridges,  French,  367,  493 
Passion  play  in  England,  temp,  Eliz.,  33 
Pastes,  women’s,  387 
Pastwives,  387 

Patterson  (R.  S.)  on  Gibraltar  queries,  7 
Lake  sounds,  mysterious,  33 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  Japanese  superstition,  305 
Jars,  acoustic,  413 
Scotch-Dutch  regiments,  9 
Ulster  rhyme,  186 
Patton  (Robert),  his  biography,  168 
Paupud  khaur,  an  Indian  cake,  186,  275,  374 
Pavements,  wood,  207 

Payne  (H.)  on  the  MS.  of  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  76 
Peacock  and  Pocock  surnames,  268,  416 
Peacock  (E.)  on  air  beds  and  cushions,  516 
Crioapsal  ; Crumpsall,  495 
Eagle  stone,  509 
Holt,  in  place-names,  176 
Indexes,  note  on,  266 
Inventory  of  a 16th  century  parson,  243 
Jingo,  78 

Law  (William),  265 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  104,  206,  486 
Lincolnshire  poll-books,  508 
Marshall  (Anthony),  498 
Mum,  a beverage,  496 
Peers,  their  signatures,  305 
Wind,  its  mispronunciation,  511 
Windle&trae,  249 
Winks  (Frederick),  R.A.,  468 
Pearls,  discoloured,  8 
Pearson  (Rev.  0.  B ),  his  death,  80 
Pearson  (H.  S.)  on  Vegetius  Kenatus,  233 

“Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious,”  397 
Peers,  their  signature,  305,  435 
Peet  (W.  H.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  58 
Cailyle  (T.)  on  music,  197 
Drysalter,  its  meaning,  74 
Feather  Folk-lore,  356 
Fog,  as  a noun  and  verb,  90 
Gray  (T.),  MS.  of  his  “ Eleg3q”  277 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  238 
Tobacco,  passage  on,  395 
Peirson  (Major),  his  death,  285,  393,  455 
Penang,  tree  at,  69 
Pengelly  (W.)  on  Surrey  proverbs,  276 
Yorkshire  proverb,  77 

Pepys  (S.),  his  references  to  Mr.  Alsopp,  469 
Persevere,  its  pronunciation,  328,  494 
“ Persii  Satirs,’'  1789,  155 
Person  : Parson,  their  etymology,  37,  371 
Peterborough  Abbey,  its  records,  469 
Peterborough  Cathedral  library,  124 
Petit  (J.  C.  H.)  on  accumulated  book-plates,  473 
Gerard  arms,  515 

Petroleum,  its  curative  powers,  147 
Pheasants  introduced  into  England,  68,  352 
Philippine  or  philippina  explained,  68,  272 
Philippus  on  “Philippine,”  272 
Phillimore  (L.)  on  old  organ  at  St.  Paul’s,  27 
Phillips  (J.  H.)  on  an  ivory  amulet,  349 
Scurffe,  a fish,  194 
Phillips  (W.)  on  sorts  of  ales,  130 
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Phillips  (W.)  on  islands  sacked  before  1594,  17 
PhcBnix  Club,  Oxford,  271,  319,  418 
Phosphorus  in  foods,  430,  497 
Photography,  Locke  on,  366 
Physical  Club  at  Moscow,  116 
Pickering  Lythe,  origin  of  the  name,  152,  231 
Pickford  (.T.)  on  William  Beckford,  215 
Boys  executed  in  England,  313 
Browne  (Sir  T.),  portraits  of,  257 
Epitaph  at  Shottesbrooke,  494 
Euphuism,  59 
Isted  (Mr.),  of  Ecton,  440 
Marlborough  (Duke  of)  and  Barnard,  453 
Naval  duel,  237 
“Oxford  Magazine,”  329 
Plagues  of  1605  and  1625,  &c.,  478 
Portraits  in  early  printed  books,  137 
Seal  of  the  Knights  Templars,  234,  377 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Viscount),  193 
“The  good  old  cause,”  317 
Wellesley  (Marques.s),  his  Latin  verses,  235 
Picton  (J.  A.)  on  Bedford,  its  etymology,  250,  350 
Flamingo,  its  etymology,  131 
Germany  or  Deutschland,  188 
Hard,  a landing-place,  434 
“ Knight’s  (Quarterly  Magazine,”  361 
Thor,  great  stone  of,  30 
“White  Quey,”  91 
Piets  a Scandinavian  people,  389,  515 
‘Piers  Plowman’s  Vision,”  Whitaker’s  edit.,  1813, 
186,  254 

Pigot  (H.)  on  17th  century  altarpieces,  36 
Centenarianism,  276 
Churches,  thatched,  56 
Parish  clerks,  84,  253 
Valentine’s  Day,  150 

Plgott  family  of  Brockley  Hall,  Somerset,  69,  114 
Pine  (Edge),  American  painter,  167,  316 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Cambridge  M.P.s,  88 
Hobart  (Sir  John),  28 
Pinkerton  (John),  engineer,  94 

Pitt  (William),  pictures  and  engravings  of,  48,  76, 
217,  359 

Place-names  with  “ Gun  ” for  a prefix,  469 
Plagues  of  1605  and  1625,  <fec.,  477 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren,  148,  430 
Plants  under  trees,  308,  491 

Platt  (W.)  on  the  treatment  of  angels  by  the  old 
masters,  37 

“Ass  laden  with  books,”  330 
Bee-lore,  517 

“Bougaios,”  LXX.,  Esther  iii.  1,  378 

“ Call  a spade  a spade,”  16 

Cervantes,  his  correct  name,  156 

Charnico,  a kind  of  wine,  317 

Children’s  minds  a sheet  of  white  paper,  455 

Dod  (“Old  Mr.”),  116 

Dolet  (Etienne),  56 

“ Dutch  courage,”  458 

Eagle  stone,  509 

Evangelists,  their  emblems,  475 

“ Give  the  devil  his  due,”  366 

Gray  (T.),  MS.  of  his  “Elegy,”  35 

“ Grey  mare  is  the  better  horse,”  95 

“ Legenda  Anrea,”  230 


Platt  (W.)  on  “ Make  a leg,”  337 
Mnemonic  lines,  476 
Mnemonics,  striking  instance  of,  506 
Oakham  Castle,  horseshoes  at,  496 
Omnibus,  first  London,  616 
“ Open  confession,”  &c.,  495 
Paupud  khaur,  374 
Philippine,  272 

“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,”  298 
“Quod  fuit  esse,”  &o.,  172 
Sarsaparilla,  its  derivation,  354 
Swimming,  story  of,  457 
Thames,  first  use  of  steam  on,  496 
“The  dead  travel  fast,”  17 
Woman’s  tongue,  196 
Yaffingale,  garnet-headed,  195 
Pooock  and  Peacock  surnames,  268,  415 
Polaok  (Frau  F.  J.),  a centenarian,  485 
Poland,  Scotch  in,  168 
Polmad,  its  meaning,  89,  237,  256,  474 
Pomeroy  and  Harris  families,  58 
Ponsonby  (Sir  H.  F.)  on  Lords  Wentworth  of  Nettle- 
sted,  271 

Poore  (J.  A.)  on  George  Gittings  or  Giddings,  278 
Pope  (Alexander),  his  “ Epistles  to  several  Persons,” 
445;  verses  attributed  to  him,  465;  P-p-le  in  the 
“ Dunciad,”  508 

Portraits,  ancient,  in  early  printed  books,  137 
Postgate  (Rev.  N.),  his  Order,  229 
Potter  (G.)  on  the  Dirt  House,  Finchley,  471 
Highgate,  theatre  at,  307 
Pot-wall=Chimney,  9,  173 
Poussin  (N.),  mythological  panel  by,  24-8 
Powell  (T.)  on  a Greek  proverb,  408 
Piets  a Scandinavian  people,  389 
Windlestrae,  its  meaning,  335 
Poyle  : Pole,  its  meaning,  187,  331 
Poyntz  (General  Sir  S.),temp.  Commonwealth,  148,  412 
Poyntz  (Thomas),  his  wife,  167,  354 
Praed  (W.  M.),  lines  attributed  to,  207,  355 
Pratt  (Mary),  her  life  and  beliefs,  247 
Priam  on  “ Leaps  and  bounds,”  229 
Price  (G.)  on  Gospel  Oaks,  338 
Prime  (Capt.  Joseph),  wounded  at  Quebec,  267 
Prime  (Major),  Royalist,  267 
Pronunciation,  its  changes,  77 
Prophet  family  of  Sussex,  148 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

A many  persons,  38 
All  and  some,  67 

All  wise  men  are  of  the  same  religion,  406,  472 

Ax  near,  sell  dear,  326 

Barley,  374,  418,  475 

Bay  : At  bay,  149 

Beat  into  the  head,  466 

Bitter  end,  26,  193,  334,  438 

Black  as  Newgate  knocker,  248,  298 

Boot  and  saddle,  86 

Brown  study,  54 

By  ’r  Lady,  46,  195 

Call  a spade  a spade,  16,  476 

Cheese  it,  188,  373,  418,  475 

Cocker  : According  to  Cocker,  206 

Cut  off  with  a shilling,  89 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Cut  over,  448 

Deil ’s  in  Dublin  city,  296,  418 
Devil  and  the  best  tunes,  16 
Dovercourt  beetle,  467 
Drunk  as  David’s  sow,  188,  394 
Drunk  as  Essex  hogs,  469 
Dutch  courage,  289,  458,  498 
Dutch  month,  187 

Ears  : To  set  by  the  ears,  185,  331,  476 

tK  Tov  Xkytiv  TO  Xeytiv  TTopi^jraj,  408 

Feed  a cold  and  starve  a fever,  429 

Give  grass,  132 

Give  the  devil  his  due,  366 

Grey  mare  is  the  better  horse,  95 

Hare-brained,  114 

Hodie  mihi  eras  tibi,  216,  357 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  278 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  445 

Jingo  : By  Jingo,  78 

Leaps  and  bounds,  229,  395 

Leg  : To  make  a leg,  149,  337,  375 

Leg  : To  shake  a leg,  490 

Licked  into  shape,  212,  517 

Liverpool  gentleman,  &c.,  148,  314,  476 

Lying  cold-floor,  448 

Man  in  the  street,  69 

Mitcham  whisper,  48,  193,  336 

Never  out  of  the  flesh,  &c.,  126,  258,  456 

Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  309,  495 

Pass  the  time  of  day,  195 

Play  old  gooseberry,  429 

Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,  69,  252,  298 

Punsters  and  2)ickpockets,  34 

Eannal-bauk  : Thrown  over  the  rannal-bauk,  16 

Right  away,  77 

Rule  the  roast,  127,  169,  277,  396,  432,  477,  495, 
512 

Se  non  b vero  b molto  ben  trovato,  387 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  112 
Side  jjockets,  77 
So  long,  18 
Spanish,  55,  76 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  66 
Square  head,  108,  294 
Surrey,  246,  276,  375,  396 
Thrown  out  of  the  desk,  16 
Tumble  upstairs,  156 
Unspeakable  Turk,  186 
Walking  width  and  striding  sidth,  470 
Warwickshire,  430 

Provincialisms,  Lincolnshire,  78,  117,  364,  514 
Prunella,  or  prunello,  350,  513 
Prussian  army,  recruiting  for,  1767,  182 
Pryor  (F.  R ) on  Pepys’s  “Diary,”  469 
Psalms,  metrical,  409 
Publishers,  London,  1623-1834,  404,  464 
“ Pudding  and  Tame,”  schoolboy  rhyme,  118,  299 
Pugh  (H.)  on  Prince  Rupert’s  collection  of  paintings, 
174 

Punch,  the  beverage,  116 
Punctuation,  books  on,  197,  334 
Pyanot,  a name  for  the  magpie,  89,  255 
Pyne  (C.  A.)  on  the  “ Maidenhead  ”■  tavern,  315 
Marshall  (Charles),  16 


Q 

Q.  (T.  M.)  on  the  “ Murdered  Queen,”  28 

“ Quadrupedem  constringito,”  37 

Quaritch  (Bernard),  his  catalogue  of  books,  341 

Quartermain  surname,  its  derivation,  188,  332 

Quekett(A.  E.)  on  Chapman’s  “Byron,”  405 

Querechinchio,  its  meaning,  308 

Quest,  or  qui8t=  Wood-pigeon,  349,  513 

Quey,  a tavern  sign,  8,  91 

Quivis  on  Capt.  Usher,  R.N.,  513 

Quob,  its  meaning,  215,  377 

Quotations  : — 

A lane,  beautiful  in  all,  430 
I'l  jx))  KartOov,  p/)  aviXy,  38 
A ring  of  gold,  wedding  two  distant  worlds, 

Amo,  amas,  I love  a lass,  49,  78 

An  eye  for  nature  and  a soul  for  God,  490 

And  Sorrow  holds  her  darken’d  state,  188 

And  thrilling,  melting,  nestling  riots  there,  509 

At  length  came  the  day,  509 

Beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace,  209,  239 

Birds  are  singing,  128 

But  when  the  glass  is  down  to  zero,  209 

Cane  Decane,  chne,  350,  398 

Curiosis  fabricavit  inferos,  235,  397 

Determined  beforehand,  we  gravely  pretend,  470 

Deux-ace  non  possunt,  328,  355 

Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells,  209,  239 

Earth  hath  no  hate  like  love  to  anger  turned,  501 

7/pjXXt  yap  y OeoTyg  TtXtiovix  ra  ■Kavra,  49,  99 

Fain  would  the  muse,  209 

Faint  amorist,  what,  dost  thou  think  ? 430 

Fair  are  the  scenes  in  the  land  I love,  18 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  430,  458 

Fie  on  the  pelf,  128 

For  the  bee  whose  drowsy  humming,  430,  458 

From  joys  like  these,  509 

Get  leave  to  work,  188,  218 

Godlike  men  love  lightning,  490 

Habits  are  at  first  cobwebs,  269,  398 

He  made  the  desert  smile,  109,  138,  159 

Hitherto  hath  thy  companionship  been  my  mercy ! 

369  ‘ I 

I loved  thee  dearly  in  thy  glow  of  youth,  409 
I think  I could  do  without  you,  249 
I thought  you  honest,  470 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore,  290,  427 
In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  445 
Infinite  years  in  torment,  449 
Is  thy  servant  a dog  ? 245 
Knowest  thou  yesterday?  269,  319 
Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth,  290  , 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  150,  178  I 

Musica  somnum  conciliat,  369  j 

My  human  hands  are  weak,  458  j 

My  lips  the  sextons  are,  430,  473  ! 

Nobilis  ille,  490  I 

Non  es  a te,  quia  de  nihilo,  509 
Oh,  sire  ! let  your  eyes  express  more  mildness,  36  j 
Old  unhappy  far-off  things,  209,  239 
On  such  a night  the  ghost  of  Hector,  229,  258  i 
Oxford  no  more,  but  Cowford  be  thy  name,  449  I 
Pectus  facit  theologum,  128,  198  | 

Pendemus  a te,  248 
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Juotations  : — 

Pin-belossmed,  myriad-budded,  430 
Quaedain  homo  (est),  350,  399,  438 
(Juas  in  lucem  protulit,  229 
Query  was  made— What  did  Jehovah  Jo?  235,  397 
Qui  pro  alio  orat,  37 
Quod  fuit  esse  quod  est  quod,  73,  172 
Returning  to  his  country,  229 
Rumour  of  oppression  or  deceit,  209,  239 
Scorn  no  one — not  even  the  vilest,  89,  458 
Shakspeare  could  not  have  written  an  epic,  269 
She  lies  underneath  the  violet,  209 
She  was  become,  169,  198 
Such  silence,  one  could  hear  a shadow  fall,  49 
Sunt  pueri  pueri,  128,  198 
Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio,  256,  318 
The  dead  travel  fast,  17 
The  foolish  man  does  not  know,  409,  498 
The  good  old  cause,  237,  317,  458 
The  king  may  forget  the  crown,  409,  438,  458 
The  kisses  were  in  the  course  of  things,  150,  178, 
218,  258 

The  muffled  drums  rolled  on  the  air,  128 
The  red  rose  grew  pale,  249 
The  sm.all,  rare  volume,  49,  78,  99,  118 
The  woman  of  mind,  449,  498 
There  is  no  home  in  halls  of  pride,  59 
’Tis  the  night  before  the  bridal,  329,  398 
To  griefs  congenial  prone,  289,  339 
To  save  a drowning  family  from  wreck,  389 
Tom  loves  Mary  passing  well,  169,  435 
Ut  Angelus  in  caminum  Babylonis,  49,  78,  99 
We  drank  the  Libyan  sun  to  sleep,  150,  178 
What  is  lighter  than  a feather  ? 51 8 
What  ! keep  away  a week,  350,  378 
What  steam  is  to  machinery,  18 
When  last  I attempted  your  pity,  118 
Where  Memnon,  ever  gazing  at  the  East,  49 
Whether  you  lead  the  patriot  band,  150 
Who  fears  to  speak  of  ninety-eight?  169,  198 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,  449, 
478 

Wohl  auf  Kameraden,  auf’s  Pferd,  auf’s  Pferd,  18 
Woman’s  faith  and  woman’s  trust,  329,  359 
notations,  poetical,  printed  as  prose,  196 

R 

).  (C.  R.)  on  poetical  pamphlets,  107 
(De)  on  Hussars  first  raised  in  England,  274 
(F.)  on  “ Querechinchio,”  308 
..  (J.)  on  Bedford,  its  etymology,  251 
Book-lending,  196 
Damsons,  175 

. (J.  G.)  on  sloping  church  floor,  228 
. (J.  J.)  on  Cambridge  M.P.s,  297 
. (J.  P.)  on  Chapman  family  and  Sir  I.  Kewton,  307 
Heraldic  query,  472 
Tenterden  seal,  329 
. (L.  A.)  on  heraldic  query,  308 
Russell  (Margaret),  114 
. (M.  H.)  on  book-lending,  196 

“ Er,”  its  pronunciation  as  “ ar,”  457 
Foith,  in  local  names,  198 
Piets  a Scandinavian  people,  515 
. (Q.  M.)  on  French  partridges,  367 


R.  (R.)  on  “ A many  persons,”  38 
Bagpipe  in  Lincolnshire,  52 
“ Beat  into  the  head,”  466 
Boggins=Ghosts,  416 
Brissel-cock  : Turkey,  370 
“ Call  a spade  a spade,”  1 7,  476 
Clip,  its  various  meanings,  194 
Cock  Robin  a substitute  for  Robert,  138,  391 
“ Commentarie  on  Titus,”  337 
Cupboard,  used  in  its  etymological  sense,  174 
“ Curiosis  fabricavit  inferos,”  397 
“ Deil’s  in  Dublin  city,”  418 
“ Don  Quixote,”  Shelton’s  translation  of,  378 
“ Drunk  as  David’s  sow,”  394 
Forth,  in  local  names,  198 
Germany,  why  so  called,  132 
Hayward,  or  Hey  warden,  375 
Hell  Fire  Club,  418 
Hieroglyphic  Bible,  294,  492 
Judas  Iscariot,  470 
“ Legenda  Aurea,”  312 
Lincolnshire  provincialisms,  514 
Miser,  its  derivation,  415 
Obituary  verses,  358 
Routously,  its  meaning,  279 
“ Rule  the  roast,”  170,  432,  512 
“ Set  by  the  ears,”  331,  476 
Shakspeariana,  4,  263 
“The  good  old  cause,”  237 
Throng,  its  meanings,  235,  437 
Trap=Carriage,  257 
“Tumble  upstairs,”  156 
Virago,  as  applied  to  Eve,  496 
Wage= Wages,  235 
R.  (R.  R.)  on  William  Bingham,  78 
R.  (S.)  on  Exta,  its  derivation,  114 
R.  (T.  F.)  on  tablet  in  Ilfracombe  Church,  98 
St.  Godwald,  134 
Subsidence,  its  pronunciation,  233 
R.  (T.  W.)  on  “Cheese  it,”  373 
Whom,  for  Who,  97 
R.  (W.)  on  feather  Folk-lore,  356 
R.  (W.  H.)  on  tide  in  Southampton  Water,  330 
R.  (W.  H.  H.)  on  an  armorial  book-plate,  126 
Surrey  proverbs,  276 
Railway  speed,  greatest,  34 
Raphael,  his  “ L’Hercule  Gaulois,”  164,  211,  377 
Rawdon  family,  27,  69,  127 
Rayner  (W.)  on  a Puritan  hymn,  156 
Tenure,  old,  372 

Reade  (Rev.  Francis),  of  Bedford,  47 
Reading  (John),  organist,  49,  410 
Readings,  musicians  and  artists,  49,  410 
Rebellion  of ’45,  executions  at,  37,  236,  257,  437 
“Recherches  sur  le  Domesday,”  248 
Reddish  family,  329 

Rees  (D.)  on  an  image  of  John  the  Baptist,  247 
Reeve  (Thomas),  D.D.,  noticed,  148,  177 
Regimental  cant  names,  266,  517 
Regiments,  Scotch-Dutch,  9;  43rd  Foot,  26/,  397, 
417  ; work  on  British  uniforms,  365 
Rendle  (W.)  on  an  epitaph  at  Shottesbrooke,  494 
Gospel  Oaks,  338 

Revenue  increasing  by  “leaps  and  bounds,”  229,  395 
Reymes  (Col.  Bullen),  M.P.  for  Melcombe  Regis,  434 
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Reynolds  (L.)  on  verses  temp.  Charles  I.,  386 
Rice=Tops  of  trees,  small  twigs,  428 
Richard  III.,  “ Historic  Doubts,”  &c.,  104,  134 
Rickets,  its  etymology,  96 
Ridd  (J.)  on  “Cheese  it,”  188 
Hair,  its  growth,  216 
“ Square  head,”  295 

Rigaud  (G.)  on  the  temporal  power  of  bishops,  90 
Hell  Fire  Club,  210 
Hussars  first  raised  in  England,  274 
Irish  gold.smiths,  491 

“Lectures  explanatory  of  the  Diatessaron,”  299 
Mattross,  a military  term,  454 
Regimental  cant  names,  517 
“ Square  head,”  295 
Tavern  signs,  378 

Ring  presented  by  Charles  T.,  348,  373 
Rius  (L.)  on  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  209 
Road,  rule  of  the,  468 

Robert,  “Cock  Robin  ” substituted  for,  138,  231,  391, 
510 

Robinson  (W.  C.)  on  Feller’s  “ Philosophical  Cate- 
chism,” 70 

Rodney,  a local  word,  47,  214 
Rogers  (J.  E.  T.)  on  diagnosis  of  lying,  497 
Roman  Catholic  magazines,  early,  43,  110,  189,  277, 
455 

Roman  inscription  at  Ventimiglia,  127,  355  ; at  Nyon, 
388,  453 

Rome,  views  of,  188 

Ronsard  (Peter  de),  1578  edit,  of  his  “Odes,”  407,  453 

Rooks  forsaking  rookeries,  350,  512 

Rose  : “ Five  Brethren  of  the  Rose,”  466 

Rosette,  clerical,  266 

Ross  (Man  of).  See  John  Kyrle. 

Rotherham  (Abp.),  his  parentage,  238 
Rouen  Roll  of  Arms,  62 
Rous  Bench  Church,  its  altar,  267 
Routoiisly,  its  meaning,  76,  279 
Royalty,  mode  of  addressing,  267 
Rudd  (W.  H.)  on  the  Harrisons  of  Norfolk,  303,  345, 
446,  505 

Rule  of  the  road,  468 
Rule  (F.)  on  the  “Evil  One,”  469 
Wind,  its  mispronunciation,  511 
Rundell  (T.  W.)  on  queries  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  71 
Rupert  (Prince),  his  collection  of  paintings,  174 
Russell  (Constance)  on  Whitworth  family,  429 
Russell  (Margaret),  daughter  of  second  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, 68,  114 

Russell  (Thomas),  of  Barningham  Hall,  1620,  429 
Rutter  (J.  A.)  on  John  Keats,  276 
Rylands  (J.  P.)  on  Appleby  family,  458 


S.  on  volume  of  tracts  by  T.  Nashe,  46 
S.  (A.)  on  “ Comentary  vpon  Du  Bartas,”  69 
S.  (A.  C.)  on  an  epitaph  at  Folkestone,  7 
Napier  (Sir  C.),  his  “Peccavi,”  266 
S.  (A.  P.)  on  Bp.  Wilberforce  and  the  ghost,  290 
S.  (B.  F.)  on  the  family  of  Bp.  Gibson,  447 
Knevit  (Sir  Edward),  389 
Plants  under  trees,  492 
Reddish  family,  329 
Shelley  family,  255 


S.  (C.  A.)  on  Bokenham  family,  368 
Croker  of  Lineham,  516 
Stephenson  (Rowland),  428 
S.  (C.  B.)  on  “ Cheese  it  ” : “ Barley,”  475 
Hats  worn  at  table,  498 
House  of  Keys,  92 
Largesse,  as  a modern  word,  469 
Smoke  farthing.?,  377 
S.  (C.  P.)  on  Stuart  epitaphs,  45 
S.  (C.  V.)  on  origin  of  the  word  Snob,  35 
S.  (G.  W.)  on  anonymous  works,  9 
New  Zealander,  Macaulay’s,  331 
Upcott  (William),  111 
S.  (D.  A.)  on  S.P.Q.R.,  476 

Sarsaparilla,  its  derivation,  354 
S.  (E.)  on  the  Hepburn  MSS.,  283,  343 
S.  (E.  G.)  on  Ashburnham  House,  Westminster  Abbey, 
225,  306 

S.  (E.  H.  M.)  on  Roger  Mainwaring,  74 
S.  (F.)  on  Carlyle  on  music,  167 
S.  (F.  G.)  on  Celier  ; Mrs.  E.  Cellier,  10 
Curll  (Edmund),  95 
Jars,  acoustic,  413 
S.  (H.  A.)  on  mummy  wheat,  158 
S.  (H.  W.)  on  Ormond  Street  Chapel,  158 
S.  (J.)  on  children’s  minds  a sheet  of  white  paper,  333 
Izard  surname,  416 

S.  (K.)  on  Appleby  corporation  officers,  477 
S.  (P.)  on  Candler  and  Braham  arms,  308 
S.  (R.)  on  Chiefty,  fur  being  chief,  279 
“ Square  head,”  294 
Velasquez,  portraits  of,  74 
S.  (R.  B.)  on  Maund,  an  Indian  measure,  14 
S.  (R.  F.)  on  punsters  and  pickpockets,  34 
S.  (S.  M.)  on  “ Old  Mr.  Dod,”  13 
S.  (S.  T.)  on  jjarallel  passages,  246 
S.  (T.  W.  W.)  on  Panmure,  Forfarshire,  417 
S.  (W.)  on  Pomeroy  and  Harris  families,  58 
S.  (W.  G.)  on  Shakspeare’s  mulberry  tree,  485 
S.  (W.  W.  F.)  on  Hussars  first  raised  in  England,  108 
Sailors,  female,  144,  197 
Saint,  legend  of,  409 
St.  Elmo’s  light,  228,  451 
St.  Godwald,  68,  134 
St.  Ibar  and  blindness,  68 
St.  John  (James  Augustus),  his  works,  429,  458 
St.  Kew,  Somersetshire  saint,  308,  473 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  old  organ  at,  27,  52  ; its  great 
bell,  46,  215 

St.  Swithin  on  boys  executed  in  England,  313 
Cheese  it : Barley,  475 
Children’s  minds  a sheet  of  white  paper,  333 
Cowslips  and  primroses,  348 
Death,  promises  to  appear  after,  436 
Feathers,  superstitions  about,  339 
“Jack  Sprat,”  313 
Lincoln  Cathedral  bells,  135 
Metastasis,  cure  of  disease  by,  257 
Papa  and  Mamma,  273 
“ Rule  the  roast,”  397 
Surname  made  easy,  86 
Templars  in  Lincolnshire,  27 
Tennyson  (A.), his  “ Ballads  and  other  Poems,”  85 
Tests,  three,  205 
Throng,  its  meaning.'',  375,  497 
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It.  Swithin  on  York,  arms  of  the  see,  129 
Yorkshire  proverb,  77 
laints,  colours  appropriated  to,  33 
'alamanders  as  armorial  bearings,  133 
lalhs  (M.  J.)  on  souvenirs  of  Charles  I.,  504 
ialsify,  its  derivation,  209,  336 
lalt  (G.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  Zoedone,  238 
lalutations,  morning  and  evening,  329 
iamblancatus  (Joannes),  his  “ Rerum  Gallicarum,” 
147 

Samuel  (R.  T.)  on  alleged  American  counterfeit  coins,' 
116 

Sandberg  (G.)  on  dunghills  in  churches,  229 
Helmets  in  churches,  287 
Jars,  acoustic,  168 

landford  family  of  Askham,  Westmorland,  449 
landwich  arms  in  St.  Clement’s  Church,  364 
iankey.  Great,  a place-name,  27 
lansome  surname,  175 
sappho,  work  on,  48 

larsaparilla,  its  introduction  and  derivation,  149,  354 
?avill  (J.  W.)  on  Stratford-on-Avon,  discovery  at,  216 
sawyer  (F.  E.)  on  the  vision  of  Constantine,  36 
English  dictionaries,  419 
Genealogy  in  law  reports,  155 
Izard  surname,  229 
’carabmi,  double,  309 

Scarlett  (B.  F.)  on  the  43rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  267 

Scatcherd  (Norrisson  C.),  author,  15,  158 

Scavenger’s  daughter,  37 

Sceptic  on  Hell  Fire  Club,  127 

School  words,  public,  286,  327,  386,  447 

Schoonebeek  (A.),  his  “Military  Orders,”  75 

‘ Science  of  Language,”  492 

Scotch  in  Poland,  168 

Scotch  measures,  ancient,  218 

Scotch- Dutch  regiments,  9 

Scotland,  Lord  Advocate  for,  107,  255  ; burial  on 
Sunday  in,,  117 
Scott  family,  238 

Scott  (G.  G.)  on  stone  altars  in  Ireland,  186 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  quotation  in  Lockhart’s  “ Life,” 

387 

Scotus  on  the  bells  of  King’s  Coll.,  Aberdeen,  297 
Berkeley  Square  mystery,  30,  53 
Gibbs  (J.),  the  architect,  289 
Glamis  and  Fyvie  mysteries,  165 
Thermometers,  English,  507 
Scurffe,  a fish,  194 

Seal,  of  the  Knights  Templars,  234,  377 ; mediteval 
Tenterden,  329 
Search  ticket,  188 

Secret  chambers,  &c.,  in  old  houses,  96 
Selden  (John),  his  “Table  Talk,”  406 
Senex  on  Mead’s  Row,  149 
Serces  (Rev.  James),  Huguenot  refugee,  8,  171 
Sermon,  Norwich  MS.,  148,  177,  318,  335 
Seton  (M.)  on  “Acta  Historica  Reginarum  Angliae,” 
327 

“ Seven  Ages  of  Man  ” paraphrased,  448 
Several,  its  meaning,  367 

Sewell  (W.  H.)  on  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  243,  385 
“ Shah  Goest,”  an  uncommon  animal,  408,  516 
Shakspeare  (’William),  heron  mentioned  by,  16;  Ire- 
land’s forgeries,  348,  393;  his  mulberry  tree,  485 


Shakspeariana ; — 

Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  9:  “Tent,”  344;  “Over- 
ture,” 344,  425,  465;  Act  ii.  sc.  2:  “Have 
them,”  362 ; “ That ’s  off,”  362 
Hamlet : Mr.  Roche  Smith  on  “ Memoranda  on 
Hamlet,”  264 ; Act  v. sc.  1 : “Cain’s  jaw-bone,” 4 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  L,  Act  iii.  sc.  1:  “He  held  me 
last  night,”  &c.,  485 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  Act  i.  sc.  2:  “Day- 
woman,”  264 

Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  3:  “Patch,”  263 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  5:  “ Patch,”  263 
Othello,  Act  V.  sc.  2 : “ The  base  Indian,”  264 
Richard  III.,  omission  in  copy  of  first  edit.,  264 
Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2 : “Now  I arise,”  263 
Winter’s  Tale,  Smalus  in,  287 
Shaveblock  (Pasquin),  shaver  extraordinary,  186,  332 
Shaw  (S.)  on  PlaUum  arms,  498 
Shaws  Castle,  27 

JShelley  family,  indentures  relating  to,  24,  255 
Shene  Bible  in  Paris,  108 
vShibell  surname,  288,  454 
Ships,  wooden,  327 
Shipwreck,  circa  1520,  249 
Shires,  portions  of,  in  other  shires,  293,  455 
Shirley  (E.  P.)  on  Christ  Church  Cath.,  Dublin,  246 
Historical  accuracy,  44 
Irish  marriage  settlement,  66 
Shore  (T.  W.)  on  the  Rev.  J.  T.  J.  Hewlett,  76 
Shotley  swords,  17,  76,  235 
Shottesbrooke,  quaint  epitaph  at,  326,  494 
Shropshire  clergy,  1780-90,  448 
Signalling  among  the  ancients,  268 
Sikes  (J.  C.)  on  “ Bric-k-brac,”  216 
Silver  box,  309 
Silver  hall-marks,  94 

Simon  (J.),his  “ Histoire  de I’l^cole  Alexandrique,”469 
Simpson  CW.  S.)  on  Darvell  Gadarn,  128,  178 
Font,  Spode’s,  473 
Heraldic  query,  472 
St.  Paul’s,  old  organ  at,  52 
Skating,  its  bibliography,  143,  183 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  iEstel,  its  meaning,  14 
Aik,  its  meaning,  175 
Brag,  its  etymology,  55 
Conundrum,  its  etymology,  114 
Emendations,  culpable,  24 
“ Er,”  its  pronunciation  as  “ ar,”  4,  393 
“ Few  broth,”  497 
Flamingo,  its  etymology,  75 
Hanker,  its  etymology,  254 
I Hearne  (T.),  his  “ Chronicles,”  425 
Iron-mould,  its  spelling,  172 
Jolly,  its  etymology,  357 
Maund,  a measure,  14,  437 
New  Testament,  its  Revised  Version,  444 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  495 
“Piers  Plowman’s  Vision,”  254 
Pot- wall,  its  meaning,  173 
“ Soothest  ” in  “ Comus,”  452 
Tram,  its  derivation,  218  . 
linked,  i.e.,  lonely,  245 
Wage= Wages,  11 
“ Weeds  and  onfas,”  310 
Windlestrae,  249 
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Slaves,  negro,  employed  by  the  Greeks,  430 
Sleeping  at  will,  27,  297 
Sloper  (E.)  on  Maund,  a measure,  14 
Smalus,  in  the  “ Winter’s  Tale,”  287 
Smith  (H.  C.)  on  Cranmer  : Knight,  448 
Smith  (J.),  jun.,  on  Allen  family,  8 
Smith  (James),  1768,  266 
Smoke  farthings,  196,  377 
Snob,  origin  of  the  word,  35 
Snowstorm  on  Jan.  18,  1881,  87 
Soldiers,  female,  144,  197 
Solly  (E.)  on  H.M.S.  Ajax,  1807,  354 
Ales,  sorts  of,  130 
Angling  described,  87 
Bartlam  (Rev.  John),  194 
Book-lending,  333 
Celier  : Mrs.  E.  Cellier,  10 
Centenarians,  171 
Cheyne  (Dr.),  of  Chelsea,  36 
Congreve  (Charles),  150 
Cowley  (A.)  and  Sprat,  152 
Crull  (.Todocus),  231 
Drax  (Miss),  92 
Hepburn  MSS.,  423 
Smith  (James),  266 
Stamp  on  pamphlets,  24 
Thames  embankments,  67 
Wentworth  (Lucy),  51,  115 
Willison  familj’,  404 

Songs  and  Ballads  : — 

A double-headed  cat-fisb,  490 
Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border,  72 
Boer  war  .song,  326 
Hawick  riding  song,  58 
Irish,  185 

Land  o’  the  Leal,  98 
Martin  of  Martin  Dale,  228 
Work  songs,  58 
Sonneteers,  copious,  106 
“ Soothest  ” in  “Comus,”  1.  823,  248,  411,  452 
Southampton  Water,  double  high  tide  in,  209,  330 
Southey  (Robert),  “ Espriella’s  Letters  from  England,” 
127,  214.  256;  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  284 
S.P.Q.R.,  meaning  of  the  letters,  34,  115,  155,  476 
Spal  on  curious  arm.s,  508 
Spalding  Priory,  its  records,  469 
Spanish  peasants,  their  straw  capes,  150,  234,  317 
Sparvel-Bayly  (J.  A.)  on  brasses  not  registered,  196 
“ Spectator,”  longevity  of  its  contributors,  37 
Spedding  (James),  his  death,  220 
Speed,  greatest  railway,  34 
Spelling,  Ameiioan,  36,  236 
Spelling  reformer,  early,  166,  314 
Spence  (C.  S.)  on  .John  Bunyan,  489 
Spence  (R.  M.)  on  parallel  passages,  427 
Spero  on  “Jack  i>prat,”  149 
Sprat  (John  de),  349 
Spratt  (Rev.  Devereux),  368 
Spinette  maker  in  1671,  488 
Sprat  (Dean)  and  his  brother,  128,  152,  177 
Sprat  (John  de),  bishop  and  chancellor,  349,  497 
Spratt  (Rev.  Devereux),  his  family,  368 
Sprayed,  its  meaning,  107,  134,  175,  278 
Sprye  (Capt.  R.  S.),  his  Devonshire  collections,  87 


Stafford  family  of  Eyam,  469 
Stag-hunt,  royal,  1728,  366 
Stamp  duty  on  pamphlets,  24 

Standerwick  (J.  W.)on  premier  Baron  of  England,  IH 
Staples  (J.  V.)  on  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  417 
Clergymen  hunting  in  scarlet,  414 
Steinman  (G.  S.)  on  a Fleet  marriage,  228 
Stennett  (J.  B.)  on  a Roman  inscription,  127 
Stephenson  (Rowland),  1661,  428 
Stepony  ale,  97,  130 

Stewart  (W.  H.)  on  portrait  of  Velasquez,  171 
Steynour  : Stayner  : Staynor,  name  for  grass  closes, 
308 

Stoddart  (Thomas  Todd),  of  Kelso,  33 
Stoke  Park,  Buckinghamshire,  246 
Stone  (C.  J.)  on  Hell  Fire  Club  and  Phoenix  Club,  271 
Regiment  of  Foot,  43rd,  397 
Stonehenge,  its  Welsh  name,  125 
Slowting,  Kent,  “ Brief  Account”  of,  309 
Strangeways  (W.  N.)  on  “Unspeakable  Turk,”  186 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Vise.),  his  pedigree,  193 
Stratford-on-Avon,  discovery  at,  216,  357 
Stratton  (T.)  on  “ Land  o’  the  Leal,”  98 
Niven  or  Nevin  surname,  294 
Nonjuring  clergy,  372 
Panmure,  Forfarshire,  336 

Straw  capes  worn  by  Spanish  peasants,  150,  234,  317 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  old  caricatures,  126 
Foot,  43rd,  417 
Stretch-leg=Death,  408 
Stuart  epitaphs  in  Rome  and  Dunkeld,  45 
Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  Count  d’Albanie,  his  will,  265 
Stuarts  and  pseudo-Stuarts,  books  on,  464 
Stubbs  family,  co.  Lincoln,  in  1612,  467 
Subsidence,  its  pronunciation,  68,  233,  376  i 

Suffolk  phraseology,  187,  336,  437 
Suicide  “from  want  of  imagination,”  93 
“ Supernatural  Magazine,”  488 

Surname  made  easy,  86  ^ j 

Surnames,  Yorkshire,  in  the  14th  century,  17;  curious, ! 

226  I 

Surrey  Folk-lore,  287,  454  ' 

Surrey  proverbs,  246,  276,  375 

Surrey  words,  318  i 

Sutcliffe  (C.  P.)  on  feather  Folk-lore,  418  1 

Suzerain,  its  meaning,  346  i 

Sweating,  its  meaning,  327,  495 

Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  thatched  churches,  56  ; 

Sprye  (Capt.),  his  Devonshire  collections,  87  j 

Whom,  for  Who,  97  ' 

Swift  (Dean  .Jonathan),  his  verses  on  his  own  death, 
47,  109  ; his  last  days,  87,  234  ; and  T.  Adams,  508j| 
Swimming,  old  story  about,  126,  337,  457 
Swimming  machine,  27,  192  ' 

Swimy,  its  meaning,  369,  513  j 

Swine,  their  dissection,  68,  233  i 

Swords,  Shotley,  17,  76,  235  i 

“ Systema  Horticulture,”  by  T.  W.,  Gent.,  88  i 

Sywl  on  Halsham  family,  316  i 

T 

T.  (A.  W.)  on  the  supposed  marriage  of  the  Due  de  i 
Berri,  433  1 

T.  (D.  C.)  on  Love,  as  a scoring  term,  298  j 

T.  (D.  K.)  on  “Thrown  over  the  rannal-bauk,”  16 
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T.  (F.)  on  old  etchings,  268 

r.  (F.  St.  J.)  on  “Bougaios,”  LXX.,  Esther  iii.  1,  237 

T.  (F.  W.)  on  Man8laughter=  Man’s  laughter,  136 

T.  (G.)  on  parties  in  England,  1688,  277 

T.  (J.  H.)  on  “Married  by  the  clog  and  shoe,”  258 

T.  (M.  C.)  on  Major  Prime  and  Capt.  Prime,  267 

T.  (N.)  on  voluntary  catalepsy,  291 

T.  (R.)  on  Francis  Mosley,  134 

T.  (W.  H.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  “Persevere,”  328 

“Tablet  of  Cebes, ” chap,  xiii.,  154 

Tace,  Latin  for  a candle,  213 

Tale,  twice-told,  47 

Talland  : Tallant  : Tallent  family,  28,  192,  334 
Tamburini  (C.)  on  Metastatio’s  “ Ode  on  the  Indif- 
ferent,” 268 

Tancock  (O.  W.)  on  Chaucer,  “Prologue,”  179-82, 
487 

Limb=Scamp,  454 
Parson  : Person,  371 
SamblancatuB  (Joannes),  147 
Wage=Wages,  11,  278 
Tassie  (James),  his  medallions,  276 
Tate  (VV.  E.)  on  Only=HaJ  it  not  been,  326 
Tavern  inscription,  307 

Tavern  signs,  poetical,  7,  166,  233,  378  ; “White 
Quey,”  8,  91  ; “ Maidenhead,”  9,  192,  315  ; French, 
66,  216  ; “Toll-gate,”  315 
Taylor  (E.  J.)  on  Norwich  MS.  sermon,  148,  335 
Taylor  (J.)  on  “Old  Mr.  Dod,”  13 
Giants,  remarkable,  476 
Joyce  (George),  regicide,  335 
Reach  (Elias),  447 
Plagues  of  1605  and  1625,'  &c.,  478 
Taylor  (Bp.  Jeremy),  queries  by,  71 
Taylor  (T.),  his  “Commentarie  on  Titus,”  125,  337 
T.-B.  (C.  T.)  on  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren,  148 
Talland  : Tallant : Tallent,  28,  234 
Telegraphing,  early  modes  of,  268 
Telephone  indicated  by  Raphael,  164,  211,  377 
Tempest  family  arms,  168,  332 
Templars  in  Lincolnshire,  27,  191,  292 
Tennyson  (Alfreds,  his  “Ballads  and  other  Poems,” 
85,  158,  217,  238 
Tenterden  seal,  mediaval,  329 
Tenure,  old,  372 

Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  “Anchor  frost,”  473 
Brag,  its  etymology,  54 
Cross:  Across:  Bury,  173 
Dog-rose,  why  so  called,  474 
“Drunk  as  David’s  sow,”  188 
E’og,  as  a noun  and  verb,  90 
Hanker,  its  etymology,  398 
Hymn  “ Eock  of  Ages,”  16 
“ intensative,”  186 
Iron-mould,  its  spelling,  9 
Jolly,  its  etymology,  318 
Laine  : Motcomb  Laine,  15 
“ Licked  into  shape,”  213,  517 
Lying,  its  diagnosis,  447 
Miser,  its  derivation,  133 
“ Never  out  of  the  flesh,”  &c.,  456 
“ Not  swimy,  but  nuddly,”  513 
“ Philippine,”  272 
Pronunciation,  its  changes,  77 
Que5t=  Wood-pigeon,  349 


Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  Rodney,  a local  word,  47 
“ Rule  the  roast,”  127 
Salsify,  its  derivation,  209 
Sarsaparilla,  149 
“ Square  head,”  295 
Subsidence,  its  pronunciation,  233 
Throng,  its  meanings,  437 
Turnip,  its  derivation,  215 
Utensil,  its  accentuation,  28 
“ Walking  width  and  striding  sidtb,”  470 
“Weeds  and  onfas,”  87 
Tests,  three,  205 
Tetney  church  bells,  47 
Tew  (E.)  on  Canons  Ashby  Priory,  333 
Southey  (Dr.)  and  Carlyle,  284 
Tewars  on  the  supposed  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Bodley,  422 
Canons  Ashby  Priory  Cartulary,  287 
Courtenay  pedigree,  52 
Ufford  (John  de),  247 
Tewkesbury,  Jew  of,  318 

Thackeray  (F.  St.  J.)  on  Eton  College  Libr.ary,  101, 
261,  281,  321,  348,  381,  441,  461,  484,  501 
Thames,  first  mention  of  steam  on,  349,  496 
Thames  embankments,  67 
Thermometers,  English,  507 
Thingwala,  in  the  liberty  of  Whitby  Strand,  152 
Thompson  (W.)  on  Appleby  corporation  officers,  268 
Thoms  (W.  J. ) on  centenarians,  485 

“ Evangelien  der  Spinnrock,”  47,  197 
Thor,  great  stone  of,  30 
Thornberry  (Job),  literary  character,  187 
Thorne  (J.  E.)  on  ancestors  for  sale,  147 
Camoens  (Luis  de),  110 
Jersey,  attack  on,  393 

Thornton  (R.)  on  arms  of  colonial  and  missionary 
bishops,  467 

Throng,  its  meanings,  33,  235,  375,  437,  497 
Thus  on  Izard  surname,  416 

“Shah  Goest,”  an  animal,  516 
Tibi  on  Stafford  of  Eyam,  469 
Tide,  double  high,  209,  330 

Tim,  Tin}',  on  the  arrangement  of  book  plates,  195 
Wig  curlers,  493 
Time,  its  mediseval  division,  446 
“ To,”  in  tradesmen's  bills,  489 
Tobacco,  references  to,  228,  395 
Token,  copper,  48,  193 

Tole  (F.  A.)  on  “Commentarie  on  Titus,”  125 
Toole  (L.)  on  Roman  Catholic  magazines,  110 
Topographical  nomenclature  of  England,  250,  318', 
350 

Torrington  (Lord)  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  86 
Town  crier,  hereditary,  7 
Townsend  family,  507 

Townshend  (Sir  John),  M.P.  for  Wycombe,  1604-11,  8 
Tr.  (N.)  on  “Se  non  h vero,”  &c.,  387 
Tradescants  of  Turret  House,  South  Lambeth,  147, 
512 

Trafalgar,  its  pronunciation,  56 

Traherne  (L.  E.)  on  Phoenix  Club  at  Oxford,  319 

Trains,  their  names,  46,  193 

Trajan’s  Column,  Rome,  work  on,  249,  378 

Tram,  its  derivation,  12,  218,  413,  477 

Trap=  Carriage,  257 

Treason,  high,  sentence  for,  237 
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Trees,  plants  under,  308,  491;  indigenous  to  Britain, 
468 

Trelawney  (Edward),  Governor  of  Jamaica,  309 
Trimmer  (K.)  on  crisping  pins,  427 
Tuer  (A.  W.)  on  Francesco  Bartolozzi,  268 
Drop,  its  double  meaning,  46 
Several,  its  meaning,  367 
Shaveblock  (Pasquin),  332 
Telephone  indicated  by  Raphael,  164 
'Tuesday  and  Thomas  a Becket,  427 
“Turk’s  Head  Bagnio,’’ James  St.,  Golden  Square,  65 
Turkey  : Brissel-cock,  22,  193,  369 
Turkeys,  Norfolk,  66 

Turner  (J.  H.)  on  Piice=Tops  of  trees,  small  twigs, 
428 

Turnip,  its  etymology,  27,  215 
Turold  or  Thorold,  shire  reeve  of  Lincoln,  167 
Turret  House,  South  Lambeth  Road.  147,  512 
“ Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,”  done  into  Latin,  45, 

177 

Twyman  (Anthony),  noticed,  83,  134 
Tyler  (Robert),  attorney-at-law,  248,  272 
Tyjje,  over  a pulpit,  128,  359 
Tyrrell  of  Thornton  pedigree,  422 

U 

U.  (G.)  on  Sweating,  495 

Ufford  (John  de).  Bishop  of  Enachdune,  1282-4,  247, 
277 

Uglow  surname,  148,  175,  197,  336 
Ulster  rhyme,  186 

Uneda  cn  the  pronunciation  of  Anthony,  436 
Arkansas,  its  pronunciation,  457 
Harrison  (T.),  the  regicide,  156 
“Robinson  Crusoe  ” in  Latin,  517 
linked,  i.  c.,  lonely,  its  etymology,  245 
XTpcott  (Wm.),  collector  of  autographs,  48,  111 
Usher  (Sir  Thoma.s),  Capt.  R.N.,  367,  513 
Utensil,  its  accentuation,  28  ; its  ecclesiastical  mean- 
ing, 214,  334 

V 

Valentine’s  Day,  custom  on,  150,  335 
Van  Cook,  portrait  painter,  267 

Vane  (H.  M.)  on  Mrs.  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
333 

Vebnaon  “Toll-gate,”  a tavern  sign,  315 
“ Eight  away,”  77 

Vegetius  Renatus,  his  writings,  67,  233 
Velasquez,  his  portrait,  74,  171 
Ventimiglia,  Roman  inscription  at,  127,  355 
Verling  surname,  388 
Verse,  imitative,  476 

Verses,  in  fantastic  form,  146,  297 ; temp.  Charles  I., 
386 

“ Vescus”  in  “ Georgies,  ” iii.  175,  227,  450,  494 
Vestments  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  896 
Vickers  (T.  E.)  on  Elginbrod=Awlbore,  125 
Vigorn  on  Last  Man’s  Club,  275 

Shires,  portions  of,  in  other  shires,  455 
Villemain  (A.  F.),  blunder  by,  244 
Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  Abp.  Rotherham,  238 

Wentworth  (Lucy),  Countess  of  Cleveland,  153 
Virago,  as  applied  to  Kve,  327,  496 
Virgil,  “Vescus  ” in  “Georgies,”  iii.  175,  227,  450,494 


“ Vision  of  Mirza,”  subject  of  a painting,  109 
“Voller  Mondenschein  ” in  Goethe's  “Faust,”  287,  454 
Vyvyan  (E.  R.)  on  Lord  Jeffrey;  John  Wilkes,  307 
Love,  as  a scoring  term,  332 

W 

W.  on  Charles  II.  and  Brambletye  House,  37 
“ Weeds  and  onfas,”  518 
W.  (D.)  on  sloping  church  floor,  393 
Naval  biographies,  336 
W.  (F.  S.)  on  collar  of  SS,  231 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  64 
W.  (G.)  on  promises  to  appear  after  death,  251 
W.  (H.)  on  arms  of  colonial  and  missionary  bishoprics, 
241,  286 

Daney  (Elias),  316 
Nancrede  (Guerard  de),  27 
Reade  (Rev.  Francis),  47 
Serces  (Rev.  .James),  8,  171 
Shibell  surname,  288 

W.  (H.  A.)  on  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  illustrations,  87 
W.  (H.  B.)  on  Espriella’s  “ Letters  from  England,”  256 
Spelling  reformer,  early,  314 
W.  (H.  D.)  on  “Bitter  end,”  193 
W.  ( H.  E.)  on  British  indigenous  trees,  468 
W.  (H.  F.)  on  “Science  of  Language,”  492 
W.  (J.)  on  poisonous  berries,  197 
Heraldic  query,  32 
Roman  Catholic  magazines,  191 
W.  (S.  C.)  on  straw  capes  worn  by  Spanish  peasants,  150 
W.  (W.)  on  “ Pot-wall,”  its  meaning,  173 
W.  (W.  P.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  Subsidence,  376 
Wage=Wages,  11,  235,  278 
Waiblinger  family,  168 
Wake  (H.  T.)  on  Halton  family,  44 
Walcott  (Rev.  M.  E.  C.),  his  death,  20 
Walford  (E.)  on  Nicholas  Ball,  73 
Basket,  an  ancient  word,  467 
Biographies,  naval,  438 
Books,  imperfect,  475 
Brissel-cock  : Turkey,  370 
Cowper  (W.),  his  accuracy,  506 
Dog  in  pictures  of  the  Passion,  430 
Gospel  Oaks,  195 
Hymn  “Rock  of  Ages,”  257 
Kentish  tradition,  308 
Latin  verse  doggerel,  468 
Leamington,  its  derivation,  217 
Letter  writers  and  readers,  66 
Mum,  a beverage,  347 
Peers,  their  signatures,  435 
Postgate  (Rev.  N.),  229 
“ Robinson  Crusoe  ” in  Latin,  326 
Roman  Catholic  magazines,  43 
Shene  Bible  in  Paris,  108 
Subsidence,  its  pronunciation,  233 
Wolves  in  England,  105 
Walker  (G.  A.)  on  Hard,  a landing-place,  434 
Wallen  (F.)  on  Elstree  Hall,  186 
Wallis  (A.)  on  Cordiner’s  “Antiquities,”  72 
Death,  gender  of,  93 
Halton  family,  376 
Hieroglyphic  Bible,  294 
“ Leaps  and  bounds,”  395 
Miser,  its  derivation,  415 
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Wallis  (A.)  on  mummy  wheat,  135 
Papa  and  Mamma,  456 
Salsify,  its  derivation,  336 
Telephone  indicated  by  Eaphael,  377 
Wallis  (G.)  on  A.  Burr  an<l  A.  Hamilton,  105 
John  the  Baptist,  bust  of,  310 
Walpole  (Horace),  letter  to  General  Churchill,  426 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  ‘‘  Author  of  System,”  449 
Botany  in  Anglesey,  350 
Hooge  (Roman  van),  208 
India,  land  rent  in,  187 
Palm  sack,  467 
Patton  (Robert),  168 
Pyanot,  name  for  the  magpie,  89 
Ward  (W.  G.)  on  Conacre,  an  Irish  land  tenure,  75 
Wargrave,  its  etymology,  489 
Warner  (T.)  on  Hogarth  at  Cirencester,  25,  156 
Warren  earldom,  148,  430 

Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  Berkeley  Square  mystery,  151 
Boys  (Dean),  his  “Exposition,”  248 
Centenarians,  171 
Cutts  family,  94 
Dirt  House,  Finchley,  472 
Folkdore  as  to  oaths,  193 
Halton  fandly,  215 
Ingram  of  Yorkshire,  332 
Painting,  oil,  508 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren,  430 
Shires,  portions  of,  in  other  shires,  293 
Ufford  (John  de),  277 
Woman’s  tongue,  358 

Warren  (F.  E.)  on  St.  Godwald  and  St.  Ibar,  68 
Warwick  badge,  469 
Warwickshire  phrase,  430 
Was,  used  for  Were,  287,  458 
Waterton  (E.)  on  divining  or  winchel  rod,  236 
England  described  by  foreigners,  128 
Lincolnshire  provincialisms,  364 
“Liverpool  gentleman,”  &c.,  148 
Widow,  her  signature,  97 
Wolves  in  England,  335 
Watkins  (M.  G.)  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  305 
Watson  family,  430 
Watson  (Mr.),  H.E.I.C.,  his  heirs,  368 
Webb  (T.  W.)  on  Gen.  Sir  W.  Poyntz,  412 
Wedding  posy,  18th  century,  306 
Wedgwood  (H.)  on  Lord  Byron,  44 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  46 
“ Few  broth,”  511 
Holl=Hull,  248 
“Rule  the  roast,”  169 
Wednesday  an  unlucky  day  in  Paris,  809 
“Weeds  and  onfas,”  87,  274,  310,  518 
“Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious,”  267,  397 
Weisbecker  (A.)  on  “So  long,”  18 
Weld  (Rev.  Thomas),  vicar  of  Telling,  1624,  187 
Wellesley  (Marquess),  his  latin  verses,  34,  235;  his 
epitaph  on  Lord  Brougham’s  daughter,  266 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  “Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them,”  64 

Wells  (W.  A.)  on  heraldic  query,  490 

Salamanders  in  armorial  bearings,  133 
Shotley  swords,  76 

Wentworth  (Lords)  of  Nettlested,  227,  271,  333, 
414 


Wentworth  (Lucy),  Countess  of  Cleveland,  50,  72,  96, 
115,  153,  312  > . , 1 

Wesley  (Charles),  hymn  by,  9,  73,  115 
Wesley  (John)  on  the  Real  Presence,  489 
West  (J.  0.  M. ) on  Wherwell  Priory,  493 
Westminster,  Ashburnham  House,  225,  306 
Westmonasteriensis  on  Thomas  Newcomen,  516 
Westwood  (T.)  on  Berkeley  Square  mystery,  29 
Whalley  (Edward),  the  regicide,  149 
Wheatley  (H.  B.)  on  early  English  dictionaries,  269 
Wherwell  Abbey  or  Priory,  near  Andover,  367,  493. 
Whiskey-skin,  its  meaning,  7 
“ White  Devil,  or  Yittoria  Corambona,”  106 
White  (E.  A.)  on  the  43rd  Eoot,  397 
White  (G.)  on  Sir  James  Bouchier,  291 
Brag,  its  derivation,  98 
Spanish  proverb  : Garibay,  55 
Pitt  (William),  76 

White  (M.)  on  Ladykeys=Cowslips,  429 
Whitworth  family,  429,  497 
Whom,  for  Who,  97 
Whyte  (D.)  on  Galatians  hi.  19-20,  75 
“Supernatural  Magazine,”  488 
Widow,  her  signature,  97 
Wife-selling  in  the  19th  century,  487,  512 
Wig  curlers,  328,  493 

Wilberforce  (Bp.)  and  the  ghost.  111,  275,  290 
Wilkes  (John),  his  nephew,  307 
Wilkinson  (H.  E.)  on  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  311 
Wilkinson  (J.  B.)  on  billycock  hat,  77 
Wilkinson  (T.  F.),  his  “Comte  d’ Artois,”  350 
Williams  (A.)  on  angels  building  a church,  514 
Books  published  by  subscription,  136 
Judas  Iscariot,  888 
Throng,  its  meanings,  376 
Williams  (D.)  on  voluntary  catalepsy,  291 
Williams(H.  A.)on  Austro-Hungarian  hook-plates,  503 
Willison  family,  404 

Willmore  (J.  H.)  on  a wren’s  nest  In  January,  126 
Wilson  (J.  B.)  on  the  bells  of  St.  Helen’s,  Worcester, 
349,  438 

WilLhire,  poll  book  for,  1713,  107,  255 
Winchel  rod,  i.e.,  divining  rod,  236 
Wind,  its  mispronunciation,  405,  511 
Windimore  (Mrs.),  cousin  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Wm.  Ill, 
138,  195 

Windlestrae,  its  meaning,  88,  249,  309,  335,  438 
Wing  (W.)  on  bell  rhymes,  175 
Brissel-cook  : Turkey,  193 
Hayward,  or  Heywarden,  237 
Marriage  on  birthday  anniversary,  17 
Mitchell  (Thomas),  195 
Saint’s  bell,  74 
WingBeld  brass,  150 
Winks  (Frederick),  R.A.,  468 
Wolves  in  England,  105,  263,  335,  437 
Woman’s  tongue,  196,  358 
Woodward  (J.)  on  arms  of  the  see  of  York,  130 
Woolrych  (H.  F.)  on  “ Cat  and  the  Fiddle,”  288 
Worcester,  bells  of  St.  Helen  s Church,  349,  438 
Words,  new,  447 
Wordsworth=Town8end,  350 

Wordsworth  (C.)  on  Cambridge  studies  in  1784,  253 
“ Worthie.s,”  female,  167,  197,  418 
Wote  Street,  Basingstoke,  308,  473 
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Wrap  ; Wrapper,  their  pronunciation,  98 
Wren’s  nest  in  January,  126 
Wrexham  organs,  86 
Wright  (,T.)  on  the  scurffe,  a fish,  194 
Wright  (W.  H.  K.)  on  Tennyson’s  “ Ballads  and  other 
Poem.s,”  217 

Wylie  (C.)  on  Arthur  Murphy,  35 
Wrap:  Wrapper,  98 

X 

Xit  on  Allobrogical,  48 

Chiefty,  for  being  chief,  279 

Cowslips  and  primroses,  495 

Cupboard,  used  in  its  etymological  sense,  174 

“ Dovercourt  beetle,”  467 

English  dictionaries,  earlv,  209 

Hanker,  its  derivation,  186 

Lythe  (Robin),  231 

“ Martin  of  Martin  Dale,”  228 

“ Never  out  of  the  flesh,”  &c.,  258 

Persevere,  its  pronunciation,  494 

Quest=Wood-pigeon,  513 

“ Quod  fuit  esse,”  &c.,  73 

^‘Pule  the  roast,”  17(1,  277,  477 


Xit  on  Sarsaparilla,  its  derivation,  354 
“Set  by  the  ears,”  331 
“Soothest”  in  “ Comus,”  411 
Sweating,  its  meaning,  496 
Time,  its  mediaeval  division,  446 
Virago,  as  applied  to  Eve,  496 
Wage=Wages,  11 

Y 

Yaffingale,  garnet-headed,  195 

Yates  (E.  T.)  on  euphuism,  257 

Yazor  churchyard,  quaint  epitaph  in,  125 

“ Yellow  Book,  'The,”  448 

York,  arms  of  the  see,  129 

Yorkshire  names  in  the  14th  century,  17 

Yorkshire  proverb,  77 

Z 

Z.  (O'.  1.  M.)  on  the  arrangement  of  book-plates,  130  ; 
dated,  204,  302 

Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  coffin  breastplates,  455 
Zanoni  on  voluntary  catalepsy,  208 
Irish  heraldry,  9 

Zoedone,  its  derivation  and  pronunciation,  89,  238, 
279,  357,  418 
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